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AMERICAN  PUBLISHER'S  NOTICE. 


The  present  edition,  like  the  previous  American  reprints,  has  been  passed 
through  the  press  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Richard  J.  Dunglison.  As  the 
work  has  had  the  advantage  of  two  revisions  at  the  hands  of  the  distinguished 
editor,  Mr.  Holmes,  since  the  appearance  of  the  last  American  edition  in  the 
vear  1878,  no  necessitv  has  been  found  for  the  insertion  of  additional  details,  but 
Dr.  Dunglison  has  carefully  corrected  whatever  errors  had  escaped  attention  in 
England,  and  has  made  such  changes  in  the  typographical  arrangement  as  seemed 
calculated  to  render  the  volume  more  convenient  for  consultation  and  reference. 
A  few  illustrations  have  also  been  inserted  in  the  introductory  section.  They 
will  be  found  distinguished  by  inclosure  in  brackets. 

The  recent  work  of  Mr.  Holden — "Landmarks,  Medical  and  Surgical" — 
has  attracted  so  much  attention,  as  aftbrding,  within  brief  compass,  exactly  the 
information  required  by  practitioners  in  the  application  of  anatomical  knowledge, 
that  the  publisher  has  hoped,  by  appending  it,  to  render  the  volume  still  more 
acceptable  to  those  for  whose  use  it  is  intended. 

Philadelphia,  July,  1883. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  TENTH  EDITION. 


This  edition  has  undergone  a  careful  revision ;  and  several  portions,  especially 
in  the  sections  on  Microscopical  Anatomy,  have  been  considerably  altered  or 
entirely  rewritten,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever  increasing  activity  of 
research  in  this  branch  of  the  science  of  Anatomy.  Several  new  illustrations 
have  been  added,  and  some  of  the  old  ones  have  been  replaced  by  others. 

The  Editor  has  to  acknowledge,  with  his  warmest  thanks,  the  valuable  assistance 
he  has  received  from  his  friend  Mr.  Ross,  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  St.  George's 
Hospital,  and  lately  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  who  lias  not  only 
prepared  all  the  dissections  from  which  the  new  illustrations  have  been  drawn, 
but  has  also  bestowed  a  large  amount  of  labor  in  investigating  certain  points  in 
Anatomy  about  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  various  text-books 
on  the  subject. 

The  Editor's  best  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Compton,  Demonstrator  of 
Histology  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  for  the  great  care  and  trouble  which  he  has 
taken  in  drawing  the  new  microscopical  illu.»^trations  which  have  been  introduced 
into  the  present  edition, 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


This  work  is  intended  to  furnish  the  Student  and  Practitioner  with  an  accu- 
rate view  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  and  more  especially  the  appli- 
cation of  this  Science  to  Practical  Surgery. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Author  has  been,  to  induce  the  Student  to 
apply  his  anatomical  knowledge  to  the  more  practical  points  in  Surgery,  by 
introducing,  in  small  type,  under  each  subdivision  of  the  work,  such  observa- 
tions as  show  the  necessity  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  part  under  exami- 
nation. 

Osteology.  Much  time  and  care  have  been,  devoted  to  this  part  of  the  work, 
the  basis  of  anatomical  knowledge.  It  contains  a  concise  description  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  bones,  illustrated  by  numerous  accurately-lettered  engravings 
showing  the  various  markings  and  processes  on  each  bone.  The  attachments 
of  each  muscle  are  shown  in  dotted  lines  (after  the  plan  recently  adopted  by 
Mr.  Holden),  copied  from  recent  dissections.  The  articulations  of  each  bone 
are  shown  on  a  new  plan;  and  a  method  has  been  adopted,  by  which  the  hitherto 
complicated  account  of  the  development  of  the  bones  is  made  more  simple. 

The  Articulations,  In  this  section,  the  various  structures  forming  the  joint 
are  described ;  a  classification  of  the  joints  is  given ;  and  the  anatomy  of  each 
carefully  described:  abundantly  illustrated  by  engravings,  all  of  which  are 
taken  from,  or  corrected  bv^  recent  dissections. 

The  Muscles  and  Fasciae.  In  this  section,  the  muscles  are  described  in  groups, 
as  in  ordinary  anatomical  works.  A  series  of  illustrations,  showing  the  lines 
of  incision  necessary  in  the  dissection  of  the  muscles  in  each  region,  are  intro- 
duced, and  the  muscles  are  shown  in  fifty-eight  engravings.  The  Surgical 
Anatomy  of  the  muscles  in  connection  with  fractures,  of  the  tendons  or  muscles 
divided  in  operations,  is  also  described  and  illustrated. 

77ie  Arteries.  The  course,  relations,  and  Surgical  .Anatomy  of  each  artery 
are  described  in  this  section,  together  with  the  anatomy  of  the  regions  contain- 
ing the  arteries  more  especially  involved  in  surgical  operations.  This  part  of 
the  work  is  illustrated  by  twenty-eight  engravings. 
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The  Vei7is  are  described  as  in  ordinary  anatomical  works ;  and  illustrated  l)y 
a  series  of  engravings,  showing  those  in  each  region.  The  veins  of  the  spine 
are  described  and  illustrated  from  the  well-known  work  of  Breschet. 

The  Lymphatics  are  described,  and  figured  in  a  series  of  illustrations  copied 
from  the  elaborate  work  of  Mascagni. 

Th£  Nervous  System  and  Organs  of  Sense,  A  concise  and  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  this  important  part  of  anatomy  has  been  given,  illustrated  by  sixty-six 
engravings,  showing  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes ;  the  anatomy  of  the 
brain,  in  a  series  of  sectional  views;  the  origin,  course,  and  distribution  of  the 
cranial,  spinal,  and  sympathetic  nerves ;  and  the  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

The  Viscera.  A  detailed  description  of  this  essential  part  of  anatomy  has 
been  given,  illustrated  by  fifty-five  large,  accurately  lettered  engravings. 

Regional  Anatomy,  The  anatomy  of  the  perineum,  of  the  ischio-rectal  region 
and  of  femoral  and  inguinal  herniae,  is  described  at  the  end  of  the  work ;  the 
region  of  the  neck,  the  axilla,  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  Scarpa's  triangle,  and  the 
popliteal  space,  in  the  section  on  the  arteries ;  the  laryngo- tracheal  region,  with 
the  anatomy  of  the  trachea  and  larynx.  The  regions  are  illustrated  by  many 
engravings. 

Microscopical  Anatomy,  A  brief  account  of  the  microscopical  anatomy  of 
some  of  the  tissues,  and  of  the  various  organs,  has  also  been  introduced. 

The  Author  gratefully  acknowledges  the  great  services  he  has  derived  in  the 
execution  of  this  work,  from  the  assistance  of  his  friend,  Dr.  H.  V.  Carter,  late 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Hospital.  All  the  drawings  from 
which  the  engravings  were  made,  were  executed  by  him.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  they  have  been  copied  from,  or  corrected  by,  recent  dissections  made 
jointly  by  the  Author  and  Dr.  Carter. 

The  Author  has  also  to  thank  his  friend,  Mr.  T.  Holmes,  for  the  able  assist- 
ance afforded  him  in  correcting  the  proof-sheets  in  their  passage  through  the 
press. 

The  engravings  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Butterworth  and  Heath ;  and 
the  Author  cannot  omit  thanking  these  gentlemen  for  the  great  care  and  fidelity 
displayed  in  their  execution. 

Wilton  Strkbt,  Brtx^rayb  Squarb  : 
August  1858. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


GENERAL  ANATOMY. 

THE  fluids  of  the  body,  which  are  intended  for  its  nutrition,  are  the  lymph, 
chyle,  and  the  blood.  There  are  other  fluids  also  which  partially  subserve 
the  same  purpose,  as  the  saliva,  the  gastric  juice,  the  bile,  the  intestinal  secretion ; 
and  others  which  are  purely  excrementitious,  as  the  urine.  All  these  fluids  form 
a  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  body  under  ordinary  circumstances.  But  there  is  no 
need  to  describe  the  rest  in  this  place,  since  they  are  the  secretions  of  special 
organs,  and  are  described,  as  far  as  is  judged  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this 
work,  in  subsequent  pages.  We  shall  here  speak  first  of  the  blood,  and  next  of 
the  lymph  and  chyle. 

THE  BLOOD. 

The  blood  is  a  fluid  holding  a  large  number  of  minute  cells  or  corpuscles  in 
iiu»{>ension.  Its  general  physical  characters  are  so  well  known  that  we  need 
merely  say  that  it  is  of  a  dark  red  or  purple  color  in  the  veins,  and  of  a  bright 
red  or  scarlet  in  the  arteries ;  that  it  is  viscid,  drying  rapidly,  and  with  a  clammy 
feeling ;  salt  to  the  taste,  slightly  alkaline,  and  witn  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1055. 

General  Composition  of  the  Blood, — On  standing,  blood,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, soon  separates  into  two  parts — a  fluid  called  the  "  serum^'^  and  a  clot  or 
*'  (XHiyidnmy  The  latter  is  not  merely  the  cells  or  blood-corpuscles  spoken  of 
above  as  held  in  suspension,  and  which  have  subsided  out  of  the  fluid,  but  con- 
i^ists  besides  of  fibrin  which  has  been  held  in  solution  in  the  fluid  blood,  and 
wliich  in  its  solidification  has  enclosed  and  implicated  the  blood-corpuscles  as 
they  subside.' 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  blood  consists  naturally  of  two  parts,  viz.,  the  plasma, 
or  liquor  sanguinis,  a  fluid  rich  in  fibrin,  and  the  blood-cells  or  blood-corpuscles, 
and  that,  when  drawn  from  the  body,  it  consists  of  two  parts  composed  differently 
to  the  above,  viz.,  the  clot,  which  comprises  the  blood-corpuscles  and  the  fibrin 
of  the  plasma ;  and  the  serum,  which  consists  of  the  remainder  of  the  plasma. 
One  hundred  volumes  of  blood  of  man  contain  about  sixty-four  volumes  of 
plasma  and  thirty-six  volumes  of  corpuscles  (Klein). 

*  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  we  speak  of  fibrin  as  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
blood,  it  does  not  exist,  as  fibrin,  in  the  living  blooa,  but  is  only  formed  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
blood  from  the  body,  by  the  union  of  two  factors,  which  may  be  termed  fibrin-factors.     See  page  36. 
3  (33) 
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The  bhod'Corpuscles^  blood-discs^  or  blood- globuUs^  as  they  are  more  commonly 
called,  are  of  two  kinds,  the  red  and  the  white.  The  red  globules  are  far  the 
more  numerous,  and  are  those  which  are  always  intended  when  the  expression 
blood-discs  or  blood-globules  is  used  without  any  other  qualification.  They  are 
said  to  be  in  man  about  three  or  four  hundred  times  as  numerous  as  the  white 
(Harley);  by  others  only  fif^y  times  as  numerous  (Todd  and  Bowman).^     They 

[Fig.  1.  •  Fig.  2. 
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Corpuscles  of  JFYog^s  blood.    1, 1,  Red  corpuscles  seen  on  Human  blood-globules,    a,  Seen  from  the  sur&ce; 

their  flattened  face ;  2,  the  same  turned  nearly  edgeways ;  b,  seen  from  the  side ;   c,  united  in  rouleaux ;  d,  ren- 

8,  colorless  corpuscles ;  4,  red  corpuscles  altered  by  dilute  dered  spherical  by  water ;  e,  decolorized  by  the  same ;  /, 

acetic  acid.]  blood-globules  shrunk  by  evaporation. 

differ  very  much  in  size  and  shape  in  different  animals  (Fig.  1).  In  man  their 
size  varies  considerably,  even  in  the  same  drop  of  blood,  between  the  limits  of 
mhni  ^^^  2TUTr  ^f  ^^  i^cli  in  diameter,  the  average  being  about  s-^j^  (Todd  and 
Bowman).  They  are  circular  disks,  bi-concave  in  profile,  having  a  slight  central 
depression,  with  a  raised  border  (as  seen  in  Fig.  2,  b).  Their  color  ajipears  of  a 
faint  yellow  when  they  arc  seen  singly,  but  it  is  to  their  aggregation  that  the 
blood  owes  its  red  hue.  Human  blood-disks  present  no  trace  of  a  nucleus.  They 
consist  of  a  tough  elastic  transparent  stroma  uniformly  pervaded  by  a  coloring 
matter  called  haemoglobin.  When  the  blood  is  circulating,  under  the  microscope, 
in  one  of  the  lower  animals,  the  blood-globules  are  seen  to  be  separate  from  each 
other,  and  are  also  separated  from  the  wall  of  the  vessel  by  an  interval  or  "  lumen." 
Doubtless  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  human  body ;  but  when  drawn  and  examined 
on  a  slide  without  reagents,  the  blood  globules  often  collect  into  heaps  like  rouleaux 
of  coin  (Fig.  2,  c).  During  life  they  may  also  be  seen  to  change  their  shape  under 
pressure  so  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  some  extent  to  the  size  of  the  vessel.  Their 
shape  is  very  soon  influenced  by  the  medium  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  by 
the  specific  gravity  of  that  medium.  In  water  they  swell  up,  lose  their  color, 
and  cease  to  be  visible,  leaving  the  white  corpuscles  in  the  field.  Solutions  of 
salt  or  sugar,  denser  than  the  scrum,  give  them  a  stellate  appearance ;  and  the 
usual  shape  may  be  restored  by  diluting  the  solution  to  the  proper  point.  A 
solution  of  the  proper  strengtli  merely  separates  the  blood-globules  mechanically, 
without  changing  their  shape. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  difference  in  color  between  arterial  and  venous 
blood  must  be  due  to  some  minute  difference  in  the  red  blood-globules ;  and  it 
is  also  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  chemical  differences  between  these 
two  kinds  of  blood  are  due,  in  {)art  at  least,  to  such  differences ;  but  the  change 
has  not  hitherto  been  rendered  perceptible  either  to  the  microscope  or  to  chemical 
analysis.  At  the  same  time,  the  researches  of  Professor  Stokes^  show  that  the 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood  produces  different  effects  on  the  solar  spectrum, 
according  as  it  is  in  a  more  or  less  oxidized  condition ;  and  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  })robable  that  the  same  change  in  the  oxidation  of  the  contents  of  the 
blood-globules  produces  the  difference  of  color  between  arterial  and  venous  blood. 

*  Hirt  puts  the  proportion  as  low  as  1 :  1761  during  fasting,  and  1 :  695  or  1 :  429  after  food  (Kiillikerj. 
Venesection,  by  withdrawing  so  much  larger  a  proportion  of  the  red  globules,  and  also  by  favoring 
the  absorption  of  lymphatic  fluid  into  the  blood,  much  increases  the  relative  proportion  of  the  white 
corpuscles,  so  that  Kolliker  asserts  that  in  the  horse,  after  enormous  venesection  (up  to  50  lbs.),  the 
colored  and  colorless  corpuscles  appear  equally  numerous. 

*  Proceedings  of  Royal  Society,  1864. 
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Tlie  human  white  corpuscles  are  rather  larger  than  the  red,  and  have  an  irreg- 
ular or  granular  surface.  According  to  KJein,  however,  there  are,  in  every 
specimen  of  blood,  some  white  corpuscles  which  are  smaller  than  the  red.  A 
nucleus  becomes  perceptible  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  They  are  very  sim- 
ilar to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  corpuscles  of  the  lymph  and  chyle,  though  some- 
what  more  acted  upon   by  acetic   acid 

than  the  latter.     Their  proportion  ap-  Pig.  ^^ 

pears  to  vary  considerably  m  different  ^  ^ 

Carts    of    the   circulation,   being  much  ©^  ^  ^^     ^      ^^  d 

Lrger  in  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  O    tf^j^  ^  ®  ^^    ^"^  ** 

and  hepatic  vein  than  in  other  parts  of  ^     ^y^  ^   ^         *^ 

the  body,  while  in  the  splenic  artery  they 
are  very  scanty.  The  colorless  corpuscles 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  also  to  the 
cells  found  in  pus.     It  is  well  known 

that  these  colorless  corpuscles  have  the        „^,,  ,      ,  ^         v,   ^    ^  «  ^ 

,    1  1  .  •       />  1  1     o-  White  corpascies  of  haman  blond,  cf.  Bed  corpus- 

remarkable  properties  oi  locomotiou  and  cles.  High  power. 

of  "  amoeboid  "  changes,  so  that,  exam- 
ined during  life,  they  may  show  various  shapes.      No  limiting  membrane  is 
believed  to  exist  in  the  colorless  corpuscles,   which  consist  of  a  transparent 
albuminous  substance  called  protoplasm. 

From  the  fact  that  cells  exactly  like  the  colorless  corpuscles  are  being  con- 
stantly furnished  to  the  blood  by  the  ducts  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  chyle- 
ducts  (and  even  the  liver  in  the  foetus),  and  also  from  their  varying  proportion 
in  different  parts  of  the  circulation,  and  in  different  pathological  conditions,  the 
colorless  corpuscles  are  usually  regarded — with,  at  any  rate,  considerable  proba- 
bility— as  an  earlier  stage  of  the  colored  blood-disks. 

Fig.  4, 


Human  colorless  blood-corpuscle,  showing  its  sacceasire  changes  of  outline  within  ten  minutes  when  kept  moist  on  a 

warm  stage  (Schofield). 

Fat-granules  are  seen  in  the  blood  of  the  lower  animals,  and  occasionally  in 
the  blood  of  pregnant  women ;  also,  according  to  Kolliker,  in  other  persons  after 
the  abundant  use  of  milk  or  brandy,  as  well  as  in  those  who  are  fasting ;  this  he 
attributes,  in  the  latter  case,  to  the  absorption  of  the  fat  of  the  body.  But, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  granular  base  of  the  chyle,  poured  into  the 
blood  through  the  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  disappears  as  the  blood  passes 
through  the  lungs. 

Gases  of  the  Blood, — A  given  quantity  of  blood  contains  rather  less  than  half 
the  same  volume  of  gases.  These  are  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  The 
relative  quantity  is  roughly  estimated  thus  : — Carbonic  acid  about  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  quantity  of  gas,  oxygen  rather  less  than  one- third,  nitrogen  below 
one-tenth  (Huxley).*  The  nitrogen  is  unimportant.  It  (or  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  it)  is  merely  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  under  the  pressure  to  which 
the  blood  is  exposed,  and  can  therefore  be  mechanically  removed,  as  can  also  a 
portion  of  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  oxygen 
is  in  loose  chemical  combination  with  the  haemoglobin  of  the  blood  corpuscles, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  seems  to  be  in  stable  chemical  com- 

*  The  quantity  of  gases  contained  varies,  of  course,  with  a  great  number  of  diflferent  conditions, 
and  especially  according  as  the  blood  is  arterial  or  venous.  Hermann  states  that  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  varies  from  16.9  vols,  percent,  in  arterial  to  5.9  per  cent,  in  venous  blood;  that  arterial  blood 
contains  on  an  average  about  30  vols,  per  cent.,  and  venous  about  35  per  cent.,  of  carbonic  acid ;  and 
this  author  places  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  as  low  as  from  1  to  2  vols,  per  cent. 
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bination  with  the  salts  of  the  serum,  though  a  certain  proportion  is  also  com- 
bined loosely  with  the  blood-globules. 

The  experiments  by  which  these  facts  are  proved  will  be  found  in  the  physio- 
logical treatises. 

The  fluid  part  of  the  blood,  the  liquor  sanguinis^  or  plasma^  is  again  composed 
of  a  permanently  fluid  portion — the  serum — and  of  fibrin-factors,  which  unite 
spontaneously  when  out  of  the  body,  and  by  their  union  form  fibrin.  The 
fibrin  can  be  separated  from  blood,  after  it  has  been  drawn,  by  whipping  it  with 
twigs,  to  which  the  fibrin,  as  it  coagulates,  adheres.  The  fibrin  does  not  exist 
as  such  in  the  blood,  but  is  formed  durinff  coagulation  by  the  union  of  two  sub- 
stances (fibrino-plastin  and  fibrinogen)  which  exist  separately  in  the  blood ;  the 
union  being  probably  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  a  third  body,  called  a 
fibrin-ferment.  For  the  experiments  which  prove  this  fact,  and  for  the  account 
of  the  substances  themselves,  as  well  as  the  properties  of  the  blood  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  its  coagulation,  I  must  again  refer  to  the  treatises  on  Physiology. 
The  liqiLor  sanguinis  may  be  obtained  free  from  the  red  corpuscles  by  filtration 
in  animals  whose  blood-globules  are  sufficiently  large,  or  in  mammalia  by  expos- 
ing the  blood  to  a  freezing  temperature  till  the  corpuscles  have  subsided.  By 
this  process,  or  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  clear  liquor  which  is  found  above 
the  buffy  coat  of  inflammatory  blood  just  after  the  latter  has  formed,  the  plasma 
may  be  obtained,  and  will  then  separate  by  coagulation  into  a  colorless  clot  of 

Fig.  5. 
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Blood-orvAtalB.  A.  Trihe<1ra1  crystals  from  blood  of  guinea-pig.  B.  Pentagonal  crystala  ttom.  blood  of  squirrel. 
C.  Octahedral  crystals  fh)m  blood  of  rat  and  mouse.  D.  H»matin  crystals  from  human  blood.  E.  Hsematoidin  crystals 
from  an  old  apoplectic  clot.  F.  Haimin  crystals  from  blood  treated  with  acetic  acid. 

fibrin  and  a  saline  fluid.  The  fibrin  clot  consists  of  interlacing  structureless 
strings,  which  contain  in  their  meshes  some  white  corpuscles  accidentally 
inclosed  in  them. 
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The  fluid  left  after  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin,  which  is  the  serum  of  the 
blood  properly  so  called,  is  yellowish,  and  contains  so  much  albumen  that  it 
solidifies  almost  completely  on  being  heated.  It  is  alkaline,  from  the  presence 
of  free  soda  and  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  blood  is  complex,  as  might  be  anticipated  of 
a  fluid  firom  which  all  the  various  tissues  of  the  body  are  to  be  formed ;  and  it 
must  of  course  vary  in  various  parts  of  the  circulation.  The  following  seems  to 
be  as  accurate  an  analysis  as  possible.  It  is  quoted  in  Carpenter's  "  Physiology," 
by  Power,  from  M.  Gorrup-Bezanez,  who  procured  two  samples  of  the  same 
person's  blood,  and  had  them  analyzed  by  himself  and  three  other  competent 
chemists.  The  separate  analyses  are  given,  but  the  variations  are  too  slight  to 
be  worth  quoting.     The  following  were  M.  Gorrup-Bezanez  s  results  : — 


Water 
Solid  matters 


Fibrin 

Corpuscles 

Albumen 

Extractive  matters  and  salts 


]st  Spec. 

796.93 
203.07 

1.95 

103.23 

70.75 

27.14 


ad  Spec. 

783.63 
216.37 

1.56 

115.12 

62.74 

36.95 


The  crystals  which  form  in  the  blood  under  certain  circumstances  and  when 
treated  by  certain  reagents  ought  to  be  described,  in  consequence  of  their  im- 
portance as  a  means  of  distinguishing  human  from  other  kinds  of  blood.  They 
are  of  three  kinds:  1.  Haematin  crystals,  found  in  normal  blood,  particularly  in 
the  spleen.  These  are  procured  by  the  addition  of  a  little  water,  or  by  agitating 
the  blood  with  ether,  by  either  of  which  means  the  blood-corpuscles  are  rup- 
tured, and  their  contents  crystallize  on  evaporation.  2.  Haematoidin  crystals 
found  in  old  clots.  3.  Haemin  crystals,  formed  by  mixing  dried  blood  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  common  salt  and  boiling  it  with  a  few  drops  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  till  the  whole  has  dissolved.  A  drop  of  the  mixture  placed  on  the  slide  will 
show  the  crystals  on  cooling. 

Fig.  5  shows  these  three  forms  of  crystals  from  human  blood,  together  with 
some  from  the  lower  animals,  for  comparison. 

The  importance  of  being  acquainted  with  the  crystals  found  in  human  blood 
is  obvious,  and  more  particularly  those  which  can  be  obtained  from  dried  blood ; 
since  in  this  way  old  blood-stains  can  be  recognized  as  being  human  or  other- 
wise, even  long  after  their  formation.  The  spectrum  analysis,  however,  is  said 
to  be  a  more  delicate  test  of  fresh  blood. 


LYMPH  AND  CHYLE. 

The  lymph  and  the  chyle  are  almost  identical  in  constitution,  though  the  pro- 
portion of  their  constituents  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  vascular  system. 
The  lymph  is  the  secretion  of  a  system  of  vessels  and  glands,  to  be  more  fully 
described  in  the  sequel,  which  takes  up  from  the  worn-out  tissues  that  which  is 
still  available  for  purposes  of  nutrition  and  returns  it  into  the  veins  close  to  the 
heart,  there  to  be  mixed  with  the  mass  of  the  blood.  The  chyle  is  a  fluid  ab- 
sorbed bv  the  villi  of  the  small  intestines  from  the  food.  It  is  intermingled  with 
the  lymph,  and  is  poured  into  the  circulation  through  the  same  channels.^  See 
the  description  of  the  Thoracic  Duct,  Lacteals,  and  Ductus  Lymphaticus  dexter, 
in  the  boay  of  the  work. 

On  microscopical  examination,  chyle  displays  besides  the  lymph -corpuscles  a 
large  number  of  fatty  granules,  "the  granular  base  of  the  chyle"  (Fig.  6,  a),  oil- 
globules,  free  nuclei,  and  a  few  red  blood-globules.     The  white  color  of  the  chyle 

'  It  mav  not  be  amiss  to  remind  the  student  that  the  lacteal  or  chvliferous  vessels  only  convoy  a 
portion  of  the  nutritious  matter  from  the  food,  and  this  only  during  digestion.  At  other  times  they 
KHD  to  act  precisely  as  ordinary  lymphatics. 
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is  due  to  the  abundance  of  the  molecular  base.     These  molecules  lEre  almost  or 

eDtirely  absent  in  lymph. 

Fig-  6.  In  other  respects  lymph  and  chyle  are  indis- 

(^  tinguishable  by  microscopic  examination,  but  in 

®     Q    ®  O  external  appearance  they  are  very  different. 

Si  /iSi  ^  *l  Chyle  is  a  milk-white  fluid,  which  coagulates 

(^k      «s       ®       spontaneously,   and  then  on   standing   separatea 

^_  i^9      ©  more  or  less  completely  into  a  clear  part,  the  liquor 

i^p'   C  0)      ©  chyli,   which    is   identical  with   the   liquor   san- 

Sj  guinis,  and  a  thinnish  jelly-like  clot,  consisting  of 

@       fibrin   in  which   chyle-corpuscles  and   the   fatty 

^  molecules  are  entangled.     Its  analysis,  as  given 

by  Dr.  G.  0.  Sees'  from   the  chyle   of  a  crira- 

/    \_      ^a^     '—'      ^  inal  examined  shortly  after  his  execution,  and  in 

*^  whom  the  thoracic  duct  was  found  distended  with 


chyle,  is  as  follows:— 


Water .         ,         .         .    90.48 

Albumen,  with  traces  of  fibrinous  matter 7.08 

Aqueous  exlractive     ........  .56 

Alcoholic  entractive  or  osmazome 52 

Alkaline  chloride,  utrbouate  and  sulphate,  with  tracts  of  alkaline 

phosphate  and  oxide  of  iron   ....'..        .44 
Fatty  mattera 92 

100.00 

Lymph,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  watery  fluid.  In  the  lymph  the  molecular 
base  is  absent,  and  the  lymph -corpuscles  are  very  few  in  number,  and,  indeed,  are 
said  by  Kijlliker  to  be  absent  in  the  smaller  vessels.  According  to  the  same 
author,  the  size  of  the  lymph-globules  increases  as  the  fluid  ascends  higher  in  the 
course  of  the  circulation.  In  this  view  the  lymph  is  at  first  a  mere  albuminous 
fluid,  and  the  chyle  at  first  a  mere  albnmino-fatty  fluid,  the  cells  in  both  being 
produced  during  the  passage  of  the  fluid  through  the  glands  (lymphatic  or  mesen- 
teric, as  the  case  may  be),  and  being  further  elaborated,  and  even  new  cells  pro- 
duced by  the  division  of  the  old  ones,  in  the  course  of  the  circulation.  The 
presence  of  mature  blood-globules  in  the  lymph  or  in  the  chyle  is  regarded  by 
moat  authors  as  accidental,  i.  e.,  produced  by  the  manipulations  of  the  dissector. 
They  must  not  be  mistaken  for  immature  red  corpuscles,  which  may  be  found  in 
the  chyle  taken  from  the  thoracic  duct,  especially  after  a  meal,  and  which  are 
the  chyle-corpuscles  in  process  of  transformation  into  blood -globules.  They  fre- 
quently give  to  the  surface  of  clotted  chyle  a  pinkish  hue. 

The  lymph-corpuscles,  as  seen  in  the  above  figure,  are  in  all  essential  respects 
the  same  in  the  chyle,  the  lymph,  and  the  blood,  where  they  have  been  described 
above  as  the  colorless  blood-corpuscles.  In  the  chyle  and  lymph,  however,  they 
vary  very  much  in  size.  In  some  cases  several  younger  cells  are  found  inclosed 
in  the  original  corpuscles. 

CELLS  AND  PROTOPLASM. 

AH  the  solid  tissues  of  the  body  are  originally  developed  out  of  cells,  con- 
taining a  matter  now  usually  styled  protopla.sm,  and  many  such  cells  jjersist  in 
mature  structures.  In  the  higher  organisms  all  such  cells  are  nucleated,  i.  e.,  they 
contain  in  their  interior  a  smaller  cell  or  nucleus,  which  frequently  presents  in  il's 
centre  a  nucleolus.  The  protopla-sm  is  situated  around  the  nucleu.a,  and  is 
usually  inclosed  in  a  limiting  membrane  or  cell-wall.  Protoplasm  (sarcode,  blas- 
'  Phil.  Trana.  1S42,  p.  82. 
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teraa,  germintil  matter,  or  bioplasm)  is  usually  granular,  eometiincs  hyaline,  is 
indistinguishable  in  its  chemical  relations  from  albumen,  of  a  semi-fluid,  viscid 
consistence,  and  distinguished  by  its  vital  properties  of  amceboid  motion  (of  which 
ciliary  movements  may  be  taken  to  be  a  variety),  nutrition — that  is,  the  power 
of  attracting  to  itself  the  materials  of  growth  from  the  surrounding  matter — 
and  reproduction,  by  means  of  which  fresh  cells  are  produced  either  by  segmenta- 
tion or  budding.  These  processes  commence  in  the  nucleus,  which  is  a  special 
collection  of  protoplasm  marked  off  by  a  definite  outline  from  the  rest  of  the 
cell,  and  distinguished  from  it  by  resisting  the  actions  of  acids  and  alkalies  which 
destroy  or  render  invisible  the  body  of  the  cell,  and  by  imbibing  the  etaiu  of 
carmine,  hiematoxyline,  etc.  In  the  reproduction  of  cells  by  segmentation  the 
nucleus  splits;  in  that  hy  germination  it  sends  off  a  process;  and  thus  new  nuclei 
are  produced  which  are  surrounded  by  their  own  cell  substance,  and  graduallv 
detach  themselves  from  the  parent  cell.  The  most  remarkable  property  of  cells 
is  that  of  growth,  development,  or  dittercntiation,  by  means  of  which  the  most 
various  solid  tissues,  or  even  fluids  containing  cells,  are  developed  out  of  cells 
originally  to  all  appearance  identical. 

The  death  of  cells  is  accomplished  either  by  their  mechanical  detachment  from 
the  surface,  preceded  possibly  by  their  bursting  and  discharging  their  contents, 
or  by  various  forms  of  degeneration,  fatty,  pigmentary,  or  calcareous. 

Cells  are  held  together  either  by  anastomosis  of  their  processes,  by  inter- 
cellular substance,  which  may  be  semi-fluid,  hyaline,  or  of  various  higher  forms, 
the  result  of  cell  metamorphosi-s,  or  by  direct  contact  of  their  walls,' 


[Fig.  7. 
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The  cellular  or  areolar  tissue  (Fig,  7)  is  so  called  because  its  meshes  are  easily 
distended,  and  thus  separated  into  cells  or  spaces  which  all  open  freely  into  cacn 
other,  and  are  consequently  easily  blown  up  with 
air,  or  permeated  by  fluid,  when  injected  into  any 
part  of  the  tissue.  Such  spaces,  however,  do  not 
exist  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  body,  but  the 
whole  tissue  forma  one  unbroken  membrane,  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  interlacing  fibres,  variously 
superimposed.  Hence  the  old  terra,  "the  cellular 
membrane,"  is  in  many  parts  of  the  body  more  appro- 
priate than  its  more  rat>dern  equivalents.  The  chief 
use  iff  the  cellular  tissue  is  to  bind  parts  together ; 
while  by  the  laxity  of  its  fibres  and  the  }>ermeabiiity 
of  its  areolie  it  allows  them  to  move  on  each  other, 
and  aflbrds  a  ready  exit  for  inflammatory  and  other 
efi'u,«€d  fluids.  It  is  consequently  often  denominated 
ciinective  tissue,  and  this  term  is  still  more  appro- 
priate to  the  fibrous  tissue  which  forms  the  bond 
of  connection  between  the  intimate  elements  of  solid 
organs;  in  which  more  restricted  sense  the  term  is  ^t^"oritsimi^r"mahe^"Eiic'h'lB'!q- 
often  used  in  modern  works.  The  areolar  tissue  im  mad  diiuucut  here  »pri>si.ui..i 
consists  essentially  of  two  forms  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  ""="'''•  iiumoiTuj  smaller  oatt.  mn- 
icAtV--  and  yellow,  iutermixed  in  varyiug  proportions,  Jj^n*°%iumifl^i^  Mi^iiMun^r'"'*' 
ti>geihcr  with  a  great  quantity  of  capillary  vessels, 

nerves,  and  lymphatics,  and  in  most  situations  it  contains  fat.  The  cellular  tissue 
L-  continuous  over  the  whole  btKly;  so  that  fluid,  and  especially  air,  when  injected 
f-jrcibly  into  it — as  from  a  wound  of  the  lung  or  bowel — may  be  diffused  into 
the  remotest  parts. 

ill  Kirki-s's  ■  Physiology,"  by 
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The  white  fibrous  tissue  (Fig.  8)  consiBts  of  bundles  of  wavy  bauds  interlacing 
with  each  other,  each  composed 
of  minute  filaments,  or  fibrillse, 
which  appear  homogeneous,  nnd 
measure  from  ^^  to  j^L^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  larger 
bands  have  no  definite  size,  but 
are  supposed  to  be  solid  masses 
formed  by  an  agglutination,  as  it 
were,  of  the  ultimate  fibrillae. 
Acted  upon  by  acetic  acid  the 
white  fibrous  tissue  swells  uji  into 
an  indistinct  uniform  mass,  which 
gradually  becomes  indistinguish- 
able; and  in  the  areolar  tissue,  when  thus  treated,  the  yellow  elastic  element 
comes  alone  into  view. 


Fig.  9. 
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Fig.  11. 
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The  yellow  elastic  fibrous  a'aawe  (Fig.  9),  is  an  aggregation  of  curling  fibres, 
which  are  considerably  larger  in  size  than  the  fibrillie  of  the  white  fibrous  ele- 
ment, varying  from  j^iinr  to  jo^o  of  an  inch  in  diameter  (Harley).  The  fibres 
branch  and  anastomose  freely  with  one  another.  They  are  homogeneous  in 
appearance,  with  dark  borders,  and  have  a  tendency  to  curl  uj>,  especially  at  their 
broken  ends.     They  remain  unaltered  by  acetic  acid. 

Cellular  tissue  consists  then  of  spaces  formed  by  these  fibre;?,  united  together 
by  a  honriogeneous  cement  or  ground  substance  and  filled  by  cellular  elements, 
which  contain  the  protoplasm  out  of  which  the  whole  is  developed  and  regener- 
ated. These  cell-spaces  may  be  brought  into  view  by  treating  the  ti.'wue  with 
nitrate  of  silver  and  exposing  it  to  the  light.  This  will  color  the  fibres  and 
ground  substance,  leaving  the  cell-spaces  unstained. 
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Elach  of  these  elements  of  the  connective  tissue  is  developed  from  cells,  Kol- 
liker  describes  the  yellow  elastic  fibres  as  developed  from  the  stellate  branching 
corpuscles,  which  may  sometimes  be  found  free  in  the  areolar  tissue,  and  which 
Vircbow  has  denominated  "connective-tissue  corpuscles"  (Fig.  10);  while  the 
white  fibrous  tissue  is  formed  from  the  coalescence  of  fusiform  cells,  which  elon- 
gate into  fibrilhe,  as  shown  by  Fig.  11. 

The  two  tissues  just  described  are  very  widely  distributed  in  the  body,  espe- 
cially the  white  fibrous  tissue.  This  latter  forms  nearly  the  whole  of  al!  ine  firm 
investing  membranes,  via.,  the  muscular  fasciie,  the  periosteum,  the  investments 
of  the  various  glands  (such  as  the  tunica  albuginea  testis,  the  capsule  of  the  kid- 
ney, etc.),  the  investing  sheath  of  the  nerves  (perineurium),  and  of  various  organs, 
as  the  penis  and  the  eye  (sheath  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  spongiosum,  and 
sclerotic).  Into  all  these  parts,  however,  the  elastic  tissue  enters  in  greater  or 
less  proportion.  The  tendons  and  most  of  the  ligaments  are  also  formed  almost 
entirely  of  the  white  fibrous  tissue,  but  with  some  elastic  fibres  intermixed.  The 
basis  of  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes  is  formed  of  connective  tissue,  dis- 
posed in  a  layer.  Connective  tissue  also  enters  largelv  into  the  formation  of  the 
blood-vessels,  glands,  and,  in  fact,  almost  every  organ  in  the  body.  The  common 
subcutaneous  cellular  or  celinlo-adipose  tissue  has  been  taken  above  as  the  typi- 
cal form  from  which  to  describe  connective  ti.isue.  The  parts  which  are  formed 
almost  exclusively  of  the  yellow  elastic  tissue 
Fig- 12.  are  the  ligamenta  subflava  of  the  vertebrte, 

the  elastic  ligaments  of  the  larynx,  the  Ion 
gitudinal  elastic  libres  of  the  trachea,  the 
elastic  layer  of  the  middle  coat  of  the  arte- 
ries, and  in  quadrupeds  the  ligamentum 
nucbie. 
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Free  cells  arc  found  in  the  areolar  tissue,  as  indicated  above.  The  chief  forms 
are  the  fipindle-sha]5ed  and  the  stellate,  but  numerous  intermediate  forms  are 
described  by  recent  observers;  and  of  late  much  interest  has  been  excited  by  Von 
Reckling-shausen's  discovery  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  cold-blooded  animals  of 
"wandering  cells,"  or  cells  endowed  with  the  power  of  automatic  motion  and  of 
chanjiing  their  shape.  These  cells  upiiear  identical  with  the  white  globules  of 
the  bltxid  ;  and  it  would  seem,  from  the  researches  of  Strieker,  Cohnhcim,  and 
others,  that  the  walls  of  the  capillary  vessels  arc  permeable  to  the  latter  bodie.'!, 
which  are  thus  allowed  to  escape  into  the  cellular  tissue,  or  abnormally  into  the 
corpuscular  forms  of  lymph  and  pu.<,  according  to  circumstances.' 

'On  thi*  subject  reference  maybe  made  t"  Von  Recklingshauaen,  in  Virchow's.lreflu',  Bii.  xwiii.. 
•frl  Hollett.  in  Ktnckpr's  Human  and  Oiiii/Kiralire  tn^lalmty.  translated  by  Power,  chap  ii.,wlipre 
the  mder  will  find  references  to  Strieker,  Culmheim,  Kiihne,  and  others. 
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Two  BDccial  kinds  of  cellular  tissue  must  be  described — the  mucoid,  and  the 
lymphoid  or  retiform.  The  mucoid  or  gelatinous  HssiieBxiRtBichieHy  in  t\\e  "jelly 
of  Wharton,"  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  umbilical 
cord,  and  in  some  other  tissues  of  the  fcetus ;  in  the 
adult  body  also  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye  is 
formed  of  gclaiinous  cellular  tissue.  This  tissue  is 
formed  of  nucleated  cells  which  branch  and  become 
connected  so  as  to  form  trabecuLB,  in  which  is  contained 
a  jelly-like  substance.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  vitreous 
humor  of  the  eye,  tlie  cells  disappear  and  the  jelly 
only  remains. 

Jteti/orm,  adenoid,  or  lymphoid  (Fig.  14)  connective 
tissue  is  found  extensively  in  many  parts  of  the  body. 
often  surrounding  the  minute  blood-vessels,  and  forni- 
ii^  the  commencement  of  lymphatic  channels.  It  is 
formed  of  an  interlacement  of  very  fine  fibres,  at  the 
nodal  points  of  which  stellate  cells  are  situated.  The 
interstices  of  the  fibres  are  filled  with  the  rounded 
granular  corpuscles  of  the  lymph.  The  neuroijlia,  or 
tine  gelatinous  connective  tissue  which  supports  the 
nervous  elements  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  and  in  the 
retina,  ia  regarded  as  a  modified  form  of  the  retiform  connective  tissue. 


BetUbm 
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ADIPOSE  TISSUE. 

The  common  cellular  membrane  contains  a  variable  quantity  of  adipose  tissue. 
This  tissue  is  found  also  in  various  parts  of  the  viscera — as  the  mesentery,  the 
surface  of  the  heart,  etc. — and  fat  enters  largely  into  the  formation  of  the  m;irrow 
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of  the  bones.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  which  should  be  attended  to  be- 
tween mere  fat  and  adipose  tissue.  Adipose  tissue  consists  of  a  number  of  vesi- 
cles formed  by  an  extremely  delicate  structureless  membrane,  round  or  spherical 
where  they  have  not  been  subject  to  pressure;  otherwifie,  variously  flattened. 
They  arc  supplied  and  held  together  by  capillary  blood-vessels  and  fine  connec- 
tive tissue,  and  each  vesicle  is  filled  with  fat. 

Fat  is  an  unorganized  substance,  consisting  of  liquid  oily  matter  (glycerine)  in 
combination  with  certain  fatty  acids,  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic.  Sometimes  the 
acids  separate  spontaneously  Wfore  the  fat  is  examined,  and  are  seen  under  the 
microscojje  in  a  crystalline  form,  as  in  Fig.  15,  a.     By  boiling  the  tissue  in  ether 
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or  strung  alcohol,  the  fat  may  be  extracted  from  the  vesicle,  which  is  then  seen 
emptv  and  shrunken. 

[Fig.  16. 
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Besides  the  fally-formed  fat-celle  above  described,  others  may  occasionally  be 
found  in  the  course  of  formation,  especially  in  cnnes  of  sudden  death  during  roDust 
health.  They  are  described  by  Rollett  as,  in  the  first  stage,  small  round  granular 
celL?,  provided  with  a  roundisli  nucleus,  into  the  interior  of  which  a  strongly- 
refracting  drop  of  fat  is  then  secreted,  which  is  at  first  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
the  granular  matter,  and  gradually  increases  so  as  to  fill  the  cell.  As  the  granular 
matter  becomes  less  and  Teiis,  the  nucleus,  which  can  at  first  be  easily  recognized, 
becomes  less  perceptible,  but,  according  to  this  author,  can  always  be  brought  into 
view  by  appropriate  reagents.  Fat  is  said  to  be  first  detected  in  the  human 
embrvo  about  the  fourteenth  week. 
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According  to  Klein,  the  cells  are  formed  by  the  transformation  of  the  proto- 
pla.smic  connective-tihsue  corpuscles,  into  which  small  globules  of  fat  find  llieir 
way  and  increase  until  they  distend  the  corpnscle  into  the  thin  mantle  of  proto- 
plasm which  forms  the  cell-wall,  and  in  which  its  nucleus  is  still  to  be  seen. 
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Others  of  the  cotinective-tiBsue  corpusclea  are  transformed  into  the  vessels  and 

the  lymphatic!  tissue  which  accomjmnies  the  vessels. 

In  various  parts  of  the  body  pigment  is  found,  viz.,  in  the  hairs,  in  the  iris  and 
retina  (Fig.  18),  in  the  lungs,  in  tlie  nerve-cells,  in  the  rete  mucosum  in  the  dark 
races,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  body — such  as  the  areola  of  the  nipple.  Such 
parts  are  of  dark  color  even  in  the  fair  races,  except  Albinos,  in  whom  pigment 
IS  absent.     Pigment-cells  are  also  found  in  the  blood,  according  to  Virchow. 

In  many  situations  the  color  is  produced  simply  by  the  presence  of  dark  gran- 
ules scattered  about  without  any  definite  arrangement ;  in  the  inner  layer  of  the 
choroid  coat  (or  external  layer  of  the  retina)  tne  pigment  forms  .1  regular  layer 
of  hexagonal  nucleated  cells  filled  with  pigment-granules ;  in  other  parts  the  jjig- 
ment  is  contained  in  branching  cells,  probably  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles 
filled  with  pigment-granules ;  and  in  most  situations,  such  as  the  nerve-cells  and 
the  epidermis,  the  pigment-granules  form  a  greater  or  less  element  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  nucleated  cells  of  the  part.  (Fiji;,  39.)  In  the  dark  races  the  color 
of  the  skin  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  pigment  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
epidermis — the  rete  mucosum.  ^^ 

CARTILAGE.   -^  ^H 

Cartilage  is  a  non-vascular  structure  which  is  found  in  various  parts  of  tha 
bodv — in  adult  life  chiefly  in  the  joints,  in  the  jiarietes  of  the  thorax,  and  in 
various  tubes,  such  as  the  air-passages,  nostrils,  and  ear,  which  are  to  be  kept 
permanently  open.  In  the  foetus,  at  an  early  period,  the  greater  part  of  the  skele- 
inn  is  cartiwginous.  As  this  cartilage  is  afterwards  replaced  by  bone,  it  is  called 
temporary,  in  opposition  to  that  which  remains  unossified  during  the  whole  of 
life,  and  which  is  called  permanent. 
'  ■     '  '  Cartilage  is  divided,  according  to 

its  minute  anatomy,  into  true  or  hy- 
aline cartilage,  fibrous,  or  fibni-carti- 
lage,  and  yellow,  or  elastic,  or  retic- 
ular cartilage.'  The  variouscartilages 
in  the  body  are  also  classified,  accord- 
ing to  their  function  and  position,  into 
articular,  interarticular,  costal,  and 
membraniform. 

Hyaline  cartilage,  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  type  of  this  tissue,  con- 
sists of  a  gristly  mass,  of  a  pearly 
bluish  color,  cnVRlojicd  in  a  fibrous  membrane,  the  perKkoTidri'mn,  from  the  ves- 
sels of  which  it  imbibes  its  nutritive  fluids,  being  itself  destitute  of  blood- 
vessels; nor  have  nerves  been  traced  into  it.  Its  intimate  structure  is  very 
simple.  If  a  thin  slice  be  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  will  be  found  to 
consist  of  cells  of  a  rounded  or  angular  shape,  with  nucleus  and  nucleolus,  lying 
in  groups,  surrounded  by  a  granular  or  almost  homogeneous  matrix,  The  cells 
are  embedded  in  cavities  in  the  matrix,  which  are  lined  by  a  distinct  transparent 
capsule.  This  capsule  may  be  freed  from  the  matrix  by  b(>iling  the  cartilage  for 
some  hours,  and  treating  it  with  concentrated  mineral  aoid,  and  can  then  be 
demonstrated  as  a  distinct  vesicle  containing  the  cell. 

According  to  Klein  the  matrix  around  the  capsule  represents  a  more  or  Icsw 
polyhedral  mass.  So  that  hyaline  cartilage  may  be  considered  to  consisr  of  a 
number  of  polyhedral  blocks  or  masses  having  a  cartilago-cell  in  its  centre. 

'  Besides  these  v.^rietiea  of  cartiluige  met  ivith  in  Uir  adult  inimon  sntiject,  thprp  is  a  variety  called 
the  oeUiilar.  which  consists  entirely,  or  almost  enlirelv,  of  cella,  united  in  some  casta  by  n  network  of 
very  Hue  t!t>rt>0,  iu  otber  CA»ve  upparuntly  d«Blituti.-  oC  n.[iv  iQteK<>[!uUi'  subBtanoe.  Ilia  ib  found  in 
tha  iKiternal  ear  of  thp  rat  anil  some  other  animitls,  anri  is  prosont  in  tba  t-koida  doisuUs  i-f  llie 
hlUDSUi  ombryo,  but  19  not  found  in  any  uthcr  Lunuin  structure, 
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RuDniog  throngh  the  matrix  in  a  straight  direction,  and  connecting  the  several 
cell-cavities  with  each  other,  are  a  number  of  dark  lines,  which  are  brought  into 
view  hy  the  action  of  osmic  acid.  These  are  regarded  by  some  anatomists  as 
canals  connected  with  the  lymphatic  system. 

The  articular  cartilages,  the  temporary  cartilages,  and  the  costal  cartilages  are 
all  of  the  hyaline  variety.  Tliey  present  minute  differences  in  the  size  ana  shape 
of  their  cells  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  matrix.  In  the  articular  cartilages, 
which  show  no  tendency  to  ossification,  the  matrix  is  finally  granular  under  a 
high  power:  the  cells  and  nuclei  are  small,  and  are  disposed  parallel  to  the 
surface  in  the  superficial  part,  while  nearer  to  tiie  bone  they  become  vertical. 
Articular  cartilages  have  a  tendency  to  split  in  a  vertical  direction,  probably 
from  some  peculiarity  in  the  intimate  structure,  or  arrangement  of  the  compo- 
nent parts,  of  the  matrix.  In  disease  this  tendency  to  a  fibrous  splitting  beeomes 
very  manifest.  Articular  cartilage  in  the  adult  is  not  covered  by  perichondrium, 
at  least  on  its  free  surface,  where  it  is  exposed  to  friction,  thougn  an  epithelial 
laver  can  be  traced  in  the  foetus  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  cartilage,  and  in  the 
adult  over  a  small  part  of  its  circumfcr- 
ence,  continuous  with  the  epithelium  of 
the  synovial  membrane.  This  is  probably 
the  remains  of  an  investing  membrane, 
which  is  worn  away  in  after  life  by  the 
action  of  the  joint.  Articular  cartilage 
forms  a  thin  incrustation  upon  the  joint- 
surfaces  of  the  bones,  and  its  elasticity 
enables  it  to  break  the  force  of  any  con- 
cussion, whilst  its  smoothness  affords  ease 
and  freedom  of  movement.  It  varies  in 
thickness  according  to  the  shape  of  the 
bone  on  which  it  lies ;  where  this  is  con- 
vex, the  cartilage  is  thickest  over  the 
convexity  where  the  greatest  pressure  is 

received,  and  the  reverse  is  the  ca.se  in  c<hui  canuue  fiDmnunHreniT-iii  fpinofig^ 
the  concavities  of  the  joints.     Articular     "tiowing  ihe  da-eiopmam  of  fibrous  strutiut*  m  ih* 

cartilaife  appears  to  imbibe  its  nutriment     IJ'*'!'*!  ^""^""^  Fl^^'^'""  "^  "!*  ',^!"!"''  IT"  "'. 
,    q       ri-  ■    1  ■!_      ■  three  generBtloos  of  eelb*™  seao  loclosed  In  i  parent 

partly  trom  the  vessels  or  the  neigh  bonng     csii-waii    (iiigii  puwer.) 
synovial  membrane,  partly    from    those 

■)f  the  bone  upon  wnich  it  is  implanted.  Mr,  Toynbee  has  shown  that  the 
minute  vessels  of  the  cancellous  tissue,  as  they  approach  the  articular  lamella, 
dilate,  and,  forming  arches,  return  into  the  substanoe-s  of  the  bone. 

Temporary  cartilage,  and  the  process  of  its  ossification,  will  be  described 
with  bone. 

Id  the  costal  cartilages  the  cells  and  nuclei  are  large,  and  the  matrix  has  a 
tendency  to  fibrous  striation,  especially  in  old  age  (Fig.  20).  Thei^i  cartilages 
also  are  very  prone  to  ossify.  In  tlie  thickest  parts  of  the  costal  cartilage-s  a  lew 
large  vascular  channels  may  be  detected.  This  appears  at  first  sight  an  exception 
to  the  statement  that  cartilage  is  a  non-vascular  tissue,  but  it  is  not  so  really,  for 
the  vessels  give  no  branches  to  the  cartilage  substance  itself,  and  the  clianncls 
may  rather  be  looked  upon  as  involutions  of  the  perichondrium.  The  ensiform 
cartilage  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  costal  cartilages,  and  the  cartilages  ot 
the  nose  and  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  resemble  them  in  microscopical  characters, 
except  the  epiglottis  and  cornicula  laryngis,  which  are  of  the  reticular  variety. 

The  hyaline  cartilages,  especially  in  adult  and  advanced  life,  are  prone  to 
talcify — that  is  to  say,  to  have  their  matrix  permeated  by  the  salts  of  lime,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  true  bone.  The  process  of  calcification  occurs  also,  and 
still  more  frequently,  according  to  Rollett,  in  such  cartilages  as  those  of  llie 
trachea,  which  arc  prone  afterwards  to  conversion  into  true  bone.     It  is  on  the 
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oonfioes  of  true  ossification  ihat  tliis  calcareous  cbange  or  degeneration  is  raw 
liable  to  occur,  so  that  it  is  rare  to  find  true  bone  and  true  cartilage  in  juxlap< 
sition  at  the  confines  of  the  normal  ossification,  as,  i'or  instance,  at  the  joint  endi 
at  the  ends  of  tiie  ribs,  in  the  symphysis  pubis  and  intervertebral  e 

Fig.  21. 


FibrO'CartiUiye  consists  of  a  mixture  of  white  fibrous  and  cartilaginous  lissuej 
in  various  proportions;  it  is  to  the  first  of  these  two  eonalituents  that  its  flexj 
bilit.v  and  toughness  are  chiefly  owing,  and  to  the  latter  its  elasticity.     The  fibrt 
cartilages  admit  of  arrangement  into  four  groups — interarticular,  connecliug,  cirfl 
euniferential,  and  stratiform. 

The  interarticular  Jihro-cartilaifes   (menisci)   are   flattened  fibrn -car  til  agin 
plates,  of  a  rfiund,  oval,  triangular,  or  sickle-like  form,  interposed  between  I 
artioalar  cartilages  of  certain  joints.     They  are  free  on  botn  surfaces,  thini 
towards  their  centre  than  at  their  circumference,  and  held  in  position  by  tliei 
margins  and  extremities  being  connected  to  the  surrounding  ligamenls.     Th^ 
synovial  membrane  of  the  jomt  is  prolonged  over  them  a  short  distance  fri^, 
tneir  attached  margin.     Tliey  are  found  in  the  t«mpiiro-m!ixiIIary,  sterno-cIavicL 
nlar,  acromioclavicular,  wrist  and  knee  joints.      These  cartilages  are  usuallyJ 
found  in  tlio.se  joints  which  are  most  exposed  to  violent  concussions  and  subject 
to  fi'equeut  movement.     Their  use  is — to  maintain  the  a])p<ffiition  of  the  opposed 
surfaces  in  their  various  motions ;  to  increase  the  depth  of  the  nrticulas  surface 
and  give  ease  to  the  gliding  movement ;  to  moderate  the  ert'ects  of  great  pressure, 
and  deaden  the  intensity  of  the  shocks  to  which  the  parts  may  be  submitted.' 
Virchow  describes  in  the  semilunar  cartilages  of  the  knee  a  system  of  anasto- 
mosing tubes,  formed  by  cells  which  communicate  with  each  other,  and  by  meaoa  ^ 
of  which  the  nutritious  fluids  are  conveyed  into  the  interior  of  tiio  mas 
semilunar  disk.s,  according  to  this  author,  are  wrongly  denominated  cartilage* 
since  they  yield  no  chondrine  on  boiling;  and  he  appears  to  regard  them  a 
modification  of  a  tendinous  structure,  which,  however,  agrees  with  the  cartilagi 
in  the  important  particular  of  Ijeiug  non-vascular.     (See  Virchow's  "  Cellulur 
Pathology,"  by  Chance,  pp.  87-89.) 

The  connecting  Ji!)ro-carlila:je8  are  interposed  between  the  bony  aurfucos  of  tho8&0 
joints  which  admit  of  only  slight  mobility,  as  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertcbtt 

'  Fral(»sor  Humphrey  litis  poinbd  out  thut  ibcso  jatcrartiuolur  libro-citrtilDgeB  tierve  on  imporUi 
purjwDM  ill  iiicri'Ming  the  variety  of  uiovementti  in  m  ioiiil.  Thus,  in  Hip  knee-joint,  he  says  t! 
the  cNtilaip?  allows  of  two  varieties  of  movement,  in  a  ninge  joint,  in  which  only  one  wcrtild  otb 
wiaj  exist '.  numely.  flexion  nnii  extension,  and  rotation — the  former  movemenia  tnikinji;  pl»ce  betwea 
tho  condvl'^  of  th«  ramiir  anil  the  inlentrticulnr  cartilage  -.  the  latter  movement  hctwcen  the  CK 
ttlaBB  una  the  licail  of  lh«  tibm.  S<i,  nlso.  in  the  teuipora-maxillBry  joint,  the  unwunl  and  dom 
ward  movement  of  opening  and  Bhutlinc  the  mouth  tahiti  p\tux  butwran  the  cartilage  aiid  iha  jam 
bone,  the  gnnding  movement  between  inn  glenoid  cnvity  and  the  cartilage,  the  latter  moving  wUi| 
the  jaw-bone,     sea  Humphrey,  On  the  Human  Skdtlon. 
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and  the  pubic  symphyses ;  they  form  disks,  which  adhere  closely  to  both  of  the 
oj>^>osed  boaes,  and  are  composed  of  concentric  riogs  of  fibrous  tissue,  with 
cartilaginous  lamime  interposed,  the  former  tissue  predominating  towards  the 
circumference,  the  latter  towards  the  centre. 

Tlie  circumferentUil  fibro-cartilaijes  consist  of  a  rim  of  fibro-cartilage,  which 
surrounds  the  margin  of  some  of  the  articular  cavities,  as  the  cotyloid  cavity  of 
the  hip  and  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  shoulder ;  they  serve  to  deepen  the  articular 
surface,  and  to  protect  the  edges  of  the  bone. 


MTtlkge.  Mr  of  horm.   (Elgh  pi 

The  alrati/orm  fibro-carlilaj/es  are  those  which  form  a  thin  layer  in  the  c 
gnxive?,  through  which  the  tendons  of  certain  muscles  glide. 

The  yelhw  or  reticular  cartHayes  found  in  the  liuman  body  are  the  epiglottis, 
ooroicuia  laryngis,  and  the  cartilaginous  parts  of  ttie  ear  {auricle  and  Eustachian 
lobci.  In  this  variety  the  cartilage-cells  lie  in  the  meshes  of  a  network  of  yellow 
ela.*tic  fibres,  with  a  double  outline,  branching  and  anastomosing  in  all  directions. 
The  fibres  resemble  those  of  the  yellow  elastic  fibrous  tissue,  both  in  appearance 
»nd  in  being  unaffected  by  acetic  acid,  and,  according  to  Rollett,  their  continuity 
with  the  elastic  fibres  of  the  neighboring  cellular  tissue  ailmits  of  being  demon- 
n  rated. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  cartilage,  as  to  its  chemical  composition,  is  that 
it  \-ields,  on  boiling,  a  substance  called  ckondn'ne,  very  similar  to  gelatine,  but 
differing  from  it  in  not  being  precipitated  by  tannin. 


nONE. 

Structure  and  Physical  Properties  of  Bone. — Bone  is  one  of  the  hardest  struct- 
un^  of  the  animal  btxly;  it  possesses  also  a  certain  degree  of  toughness  and 
elasticity.  Its  color,  in  a  fresh  state,  is  of  a  pinkish  white  cxtenmlly  nad  deep 
re>i  within.  On  examining  a  section  of  any  bone,  it  is  seen  to  be  com|K)sed  of 
twi.1  kinds  of  tissue,  one  of  which  is  dense  and  compact  in  te.fture,  like  ivorv, 
the  other  consisting  of  slender  fibres  and  lamella',  wliich  join  to  form  a  reticular 
stniciure;  this,  from  its  resemblance  to  lattice-work,  is  called  cajicc/fofH.  Tlie 
cirilfact  tissue  is  always  placed  on  the  exterior  of  a  bone;  the  cancellous  tissue 
is  always  internal.  The  relative  quantity  of  these  two  kinds  of  tissue  varies  in 
different  bones,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  bone,  as  strength'or  lightness 
i#  requisite.  Close  examination  of  the  compact  tissue  shows  it  to  be  extremely 
parous,  so  that  the  difference  in  structure  between  it  and  the  cancellous  tissue 
depends  merely  upon  the  different  amount  of  solid  matter,  and  the  size  ;ind 
number  of  the  spaces  in  each — the  cjivities  being  small  in  the  compact  tissue 
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and  the  solid  matter  between  them  abundant,  whilst  in  the  cancellous  tissue  the 
spaces  are  large  and  the  solid  matter  in  smaller  quantity. 

Bone  during  life  is  permeated  by  vessels,  and  is  inclosed  in  a  fibrous  membrane, 
the  periosteum,  by  means  of  which  most  of  these  vessels  reach  the  hard  tissue. 
If  the  periosteum  be  stripped  from  the  surface  of  the  living  bone,  small  bleeding 
Doints  are  seen,  which  mark  the  entrance  of  the  periosteal  vessels ;  and  on  section 
during  life  every  part  of  the  bone  will  be  seen  to  exude  blood,  from  the  minute 
vessels  which  ramify  in  the  Haversian  canals.  The  interior  of  the  bones  of  the 
limbs  presents  a  cylindrical  cavity  filled  with  marrow,  and  lined  by  a  highly 
vascular  areolar  structure,  called  the  medullary  membrane  or  internal  periosteum, 
which,  however,  is  rather  the  areolar  envelope  of  the  cells  of  the  marrow  than 
a  definite  membrane.     The  larger  Haversian  canals  are  also  filled  with  marrow. 

The  periosteum  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  bones  in  nearly  every  part,  except- 
ing at  their  cartilaginous  extremities.  Where  strong  tendons  or  ligaments  are 
attached  to  the  bone,  the  periosteum  is  incorporated  with  them.  It  consists  of 
two  layers  closely  united  together — the  outer  one  formed  chiefly  of  connective 
tissue,  containing  occasionally  a  few  fat-cells;  the  inner  one,  of  elastic  fibres  of 
the  finer  kind,  forming  dense  membranous  networks,  which  can  be  again  sepa- 
rated into  several  layers  (Kolliker).  In  young  bones  the  periosteum  is  thick 
and  very  vascular,  and  is  intimately  connected  at  either  end  of  the  bone  with 
the  epiphysal  cartilage,  but  less  closely  with  the  shaft,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  layer  of  soft  blastema,  containing  a  number  of  granular  corpuscles,  or 
"  osteoblasts,"  in  which  ossification  proceeds  on  the  exterior  of  the  young  bone. 
Later  in  life  the  periosteum  is  thinner,  less  vascular,  and  more  closely  connected 
with  the  adjacent  bone,  this  adhesion  growing  stronger  as  age  advances.  The 
periosteum  serves  as  a  nidus  for  the  ramification  of  the  vessels  previous  to  their 
distribution  in  the  bone ;  hence  the  liability  of  bone  to  exfoliation  or  necrosis, 
when  denuded  of  this  membrane  by  injury  or  disease.  Fine  nerves  and  lym- 
phatics, which  generally  accompany  the  arteries,  may  also  be  demonstrated  in 
the  periosteum. 

Tne  marrow  differs  in  composition  at  different  periods  of  life,  and  in  different 
bones.  In  young  bones  it  is  a  transparent  reddish  fluid,  of  tenacious  consistence, 
free  from  fet ;  and  contains  numerous  roundish  nucleated  cells,  as  well  as  the 
"  giant  cells,"  to  be  described  presently  (see  p.  55).  In  the  shafts  of  adult  long 
bones,  the  marrow  is  of  a  yellovi  color,  and  contains,  in  100  parts,  96  fat,  1  areolar 
tissue  and  vessels,  and  3  of  fluid  with  extractive  matters ;  whilst  in  the  flat  and 
short  bones,  in  the  articular  ends  of  the  long  bones,  in  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
bra), in  the  base  of  the  cranium,  and  in  the  sternum  and  ribs,  it  is  of  a  red  color, 
and  contains,  in  100  parts,  75  water  and  25  solid  matter,  consisting  of  albumen, 
fibrin,  extractive  matter,  salts,  and  a  mere  trace  of  fat.  The  red  marrow  is  said 
by  Kolliker  to  consist  of  a  small  quantity  of  areolar  tissue  and  numerous  medul- 
lary cells,  together  with  some  fat-cells  and  a  large  quantity  of  fluid.  These 
medullary  cells,  or  "  marrow  cells,"  resemble  in  appearance  the  white  corpuscles 
of  the  blood,  and,  like  them,  possess  amoeboid  movements.  Occasionally  they 
may  be  seen  to  possess  a  slightly  pinkish  hue,  and  it  has  been  stated  by  Neumann 
that  they  are  then  in  a  transitional  stage  between  marrow  cells  and  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  that  one  of  the  sources  of  blood-globules  is  the  marrow  of  the 
spongy  bones.  Giant  cells  (myeloplaques)  are  also  to  be  found  in  both  sorts  of 
adult  marrow. 

Vessels  of  Bone, — The  blood-vessels  of  bone  are  very  numerous.  Those  of 
the  compact  tissue  are  derived  from  a  close  and  dense  network  of  vessels,  rami- 
fying in  the  periosteum.  From  this  membrane,  vessels  pass  into  the  minute 
orifices  in  the  compact  tissue,  running  through  the  canals  which  traverse  its  sub- 
stance. The  cancellous  tissue  is  supplied  in  a  similar  way,  but  by  a  less  numerous 
sot  of  larger  vessels,  which,  perforating  the  outer  compact  tissue,  are  distributed 
to  the  cavities  of  the  spongy  portion  of  the  bone.  In  the  long  bones,  numerous 
apertures  may  be  seen  at  the  ends  near  the  articular  surfaces,  some  of  which  give 
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_c  to  tho  arteries  referred  to ;  but  the  most  numerous  ami  largest  apertures 
an;  for  die  veiua  of  ihe  caucelluua  tissue  wliiuli  ruu  separately  Irani  the  arteries. 
T)k-  ttiedulbtry  canal  in  the  ahatls  of  ttie  long  boiifs  is  supplied  by  one  large 
.vri.r;,  lur  somettmeH  more),  which  eutens  the  boao  at  the  tiiilTicDt  foramen  (sitii- 
.r  I  i;.  most  ciiixss  ueiir  tlic  wsmre  of  the  shall),  and  perforates  ohhquely  the  com- 
;i...  [  -uiisuiiw.  This  medullary  or  nutrient  art«?ry,  usually  acoompauied  by  one 
-■:  [■,..!  veias,  sends  brunehes  upwards  ami  downwards,  to  supply  the  medullary 
un-.uoraue,  wiijcli  lini'js  the  central  uavity  and  the  adjoiuing  canids.  The  ramiti- 
tiiiiJiL-  ul  dtLi  ves^i  auasioinoso  with  the  arteries  Ixith  of  the  cancelloUH  and 
ojuiijacl  iissuea.     In  most  ol'  ilie  Hat,  and  in  many  of  the  sliort  spongy  bones, 

r  mon:  lat^  apertures  are  observed,  which  ti'anstnit  to  the  ceulruJ  parts  of 
:  vcsclij  uurresponding  to  the  medullary  arteries  and  veins. 

^yt))u:i  emerge  from  the  long  bones  in  tlireo  places  (KoIIiker).     1,  By  a 


H^ne  or  moi 
^^bu:  bone  V 


which  ttocompauies  the  nutrient  artery;  2.  By 


^lB^^» 


pVlUfl  M  I 

hv  tattaix  frotn 

tha>ti«n 

lur.  (Miwollle 

Uvnnlui 

..LMUBBwe. 

1  rrgiD  ibfl  lids. 

cOllirn 

■  Uie  ioiiMct 

in  limellB  wliicb  an  cut 

ill  veins  al  the  articular  extremities;  3.  By  many  small  veins  which  i 


I  compact  subittauee.  In 
iroiM,  and  run  in  tort 
B  bota^  formed  of  a  thii 


flat  cranial  bones  the  veins  are  large,  very 
canals  in  the  diploic  tissue,  the  sides  of  the 
(lla  of  Ixiiie,  perforated  here  and  there  for  the 


uge  of  branches  from  t)it^  adjacent  canoelli.     The  veins  thus  inclosed  and 
Ipponod  by  tlieosiwous  structure  have  exceedingly  thin  coats:  and  when  the 
f  stnictUFc  is  divided  they  remain   patulous,  and  do  not  contract  in  the 
i  which  they  are  containctl.     Hence  the  constant  occurrence  of  purulent 
1  after  amputation,  in  those  cases  where  the  stump  becomes  inflamed, 
incelloas  tissue  is  infiltrated  and  bathed  in  pus. 

liic  vessels  have  been   trace<l.  by  Cruikshank.  into  the  substance  of 
i,  and  Klein  describes  them  as  running  in  the  Haversian  canals.     Nerves  are 
stribated  freely  to  the  periosteum,  and  accompany  the  nutrient  arteries  into 
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the  interior  of  the  bone.  They  are  said,  by  Kolliker,  to  be  most  numerous  in 
the  articular  extremities  of  the  long  bones,  in  the  vertebrae,  and  the  larger  flat 
bones. 

Minute  Anatomy, — The  intimate  structure  of  bone,  which  in  all  essential 
particulars  is  identical  in  the  compact  and  cancellous  tissue,  is  most  easily 
studied  in  a  transverse  section  from  the  compact  wall  of  one  of  the  long  bones 
after  maceration,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  28.  The  large  round  spaces  seen  in 
the  figure  are  the  Haversian  canals,  and  in  these  canals  the  larger  vessels  of  the 
bone  ramify.  The  smaller  Haversian  canals  contain  arteries,  the  larger,  veins,  a 
single  vessel  being  lodged  in  each  canal.  The  fine  lines  leading  out  of  (or  into) 
these  canals  are  called  canaUculi  ;  and  the  irregular  dark  spaces,  which  may  be 
noticed  to  have  a  general  circular  arrangement  round  the  Haversian  canals,  are 
called  the  lacunie.  The  canaliculi  which  originate  in  one  lacuna  most  frequently 
run  into  a  neighboring  lacuna,  or  else  into  a  neighboring  Haversian  canal ;  some 
of  them,  however,  anastomose  with  others  in  their  neighborhood,  and  a  few 
appear  to  terminate  in  blind  extremities  or  to  bend  backwards.  The  conQcntric 
rings  of  lacunae  round  each  Haversian  canal  are  called  lamellee.  The  irregular 
intervals  which  would  be  left  by  the  juxtaposition  of  these  lamellae  are  seen  in 
the  figure  to  be  filled  up  by  lacuna?  and  canaliculi  which  communicate  with  the 
systems  composing  the  adjacent  lamellae.  Besides  the  lamellae  which  are  concen- 
tric to  the  Haversian  systems  there  are  other  lamellae,  most  perceptible  on  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  which  are  concentric  to  the  medullary  cavity.  These  are 
most  distinct  in  the  adult  bone.  These  lamellae,  which  are  laid  down  around  the 
axis  of  the  bone  itself,  are  called  by  some  authors  the  primary  or  fundamental 
lamellse^  to  distinguish  them  from  those  laid  down  around  the  axis  of  the  Haver- 
sian canals,  the  secondary  or  special  lamellve.  The  interstitial  lamellae  found 
between  the  Haversian  systems  can  sometimes  be  recognized  as  belonging  to 
the  primary  lamellae ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  interspaces  between 
the  lacunae  and  canaliculi  are  filled  with  a  granular  homogeneous  solid  material, 
the  ultimate  ynineral  hose  of  the  bone. 

If  a  longitudinal  section  be  taken,  as  in  Fig.  24,  the  appearances  are  identical. 
The  appearance  of  concentric  rings  is  replaced  by  that  of  lamellae  or  rows  of 
lacunie  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Haversian  canals ;  and  these  canals  apjiear 
like  half-tubes  instead  of  circular  spaces.  The  tubes  are  seen  to  branch  and 
communicate,  so  that  each  sei)aratc  Haversian  canal  runs  only  a  short  distance. 
In  other  respects  the  structure  has  much  the  same  appearance  as  in  transverse 
sections. 

In  sections  of  thin  plates  of  bone  (as  in  the  walls  of  the  cells  which  form  the 
cancellous  tissue)  the  Haversian  canals  are  absent,  whenever  the  thickness  of 
bone  is  not  too  great  to  allow  of  its  nutritious  juices  being  absorbed  from  the 
fibrous  membrane  coating  either  side  by  means  of  the  lacunae  and  canaliculi 
only ;  but  when  the  thickness  becomes  at  all  considerable.  Haversian  systems 
begin  to  appear.  Thus  the  spaces  of  the  cancellous  tissue  {medullary  spaces) 
have  the  same  function  there  that  the  Haversian  canals  have  in  the  more  com- 
pact* tissue. 

In  the  long  bones,  by  maceration  in  dilute  mineral  acid,  it  may  easily  l)e 
shown  that  besides  these  microscopic  lamellae  surrounding  each  Haversian  canal, 
the  whole  bone  is  composed  of  distinct  laminae  concentrically  disposed  around 
the  medullary  tube.  These  lamina>  are  crossed  and  pinned  together,  as  it  were, 
by  the  fibres  of  bone  running  obliquely  through  them,  which  were  first  described 
by  Dr.  Sharpey,  and  named  hy  \\\\\\  perforating  fbrcs.  In  the  flat  bones  parallel 
or  superimposed  plates  cim  be  demonstrated,  similarly  held  together  by  perfora- 
ting fibres,  which  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  long  bones.^ 

Besides  the  Haversian  canals  larger  and  irregularly-shaped  spaces  are  found — 
Haversian  spaces — which  are,  as  it  were,  a  transition  from  the  Haversian  canals 

*  Quain'a  Anatomy,  8th  edit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  87. 


to  the  medullary  spaces  of  the  cancellous  tissue.  It  seems  as  if  both  the 
medullary  spaces  and  the  Haversian  spaces  are  formed  by  absorption,  as  we 
-•■hall  try  to  explain  in  speaking  of  the  development  and  growth  of  boce. 
These  Haversian  spaces  are  found  chiefly  in  growing  bones;  but  they  occur 
also,  though  in  le.ss  number,  in  the  adult  bones.  Tliey  have  irregular,  jagged 
outlines,  and  the  adjoining  systems  of  lacunas  canaliculi  are  seen  to  be  eaten 
away  by  them. 

When  the  microscopic  structure  of  bone  was  first  demonstrated,  it  was  believed 
that  the  lacunue  were  solid  cells,  and  their  canaliculi  solid  processes  from  those 
cells.  Subsequently,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  Haversian  canals  are  channels 
which  lodge  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and  the  canaliculi  and  lacunai  spaces  by 
which  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  or  the  blood  itself,  circulates  through  the  tissue, 
it  was  tauglit  that  the  lacunae  were  hollow  spaces  filled  during  life  with  that 
fluid,  and  only  lined  (if  lined  at  all)  by  a  delicate  membrane.     Bui  this  view 


Fig.  25. 
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Xaclatfd  boo».<«llB  ind    Ifatlr  pni«H«,  wn-  BecUan  of  booe  iflsr  the  rcmoTal  of  the  utthjr  muter 

UlDcd  in  the   boae-lKuna  ind    IheLr  cmnalteuli  bj  the  iclEon  or  kcMa. 

mpeetlwly.    From  m  lectlon  Ihrounh  the  lerteb™ 
■r  u  adult  DMHUW.    (Khiln  ud  Noble  Smith.) 

appears  al.'^>  to  be  delusive.  Examination  of  the  structure  of  the  hone,  when 
recent,  led  Virchow  to  believe  that  the  so-called  lacuna)  are  really  filled  up  dur- 
ing life  with  a  nucleated  cell,  the  processes  from  wliicli  pass  down  the  canaliculi 
— a  view  which  is  now  universally  received.  (Fig.  25.)  It  is  by  means  of  thew 
cells  that  the  fluids  necessary  for  nutrition  are  brought  into  contact  with  llie 
nhimatc  tis.sue  of  the  bone. 

The  animal  part  of  a  bone  may  be  obtained  by  immer.sing  the  bone  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  dilute  mineral  acid,  after  which  process  the  bono  comes  out 
exactly  the  same  size  and  shape  as  before,  but  perfectly  flexible — so  that  a  long 
bi>ne  lone  of  the  ribs  is  the  usual  example)  can  easily  be  tied  in  a  knot.  If  now 
a  transverse  section  be  made  (Fig.  2(>),  the  same  general  arrangement  of  llie 
Haver.'iian  canals;,  lamella;,  lacuna;,  and  canaliculi  is  seen,  though  not  so  plainly 
as  in  the  nmcerated  specimen.  If  the  individual  lamella;  are  examined,  they  are 
found  to  be  comi)08ed  of  fibra*',  most  of  which  are  nearly  parallel,  but  which 
iDieriace  together,  and  anastomose  or  cinnmunicate  with  the  fibres  i>f  the  neigli- 
bdring  lamella.  The  organic  or  animal  constituent  of  a  bone  is  only  intMMnpletelv 
removed  by  maceration,  leaving  the  bone  for  an  indefinite  period  perfeclly  loufili 
and  coherent;  bnt  after  being  long  kept  in  a  warm,  dry  .^tmosphe^e,  or  by 
incineration  in  a  furnace,  the  animal  part  may  be  entirely  removed,  and  then  the 
earthy  constituent  will  retain  the  form  of  the  original  bone,  but  on  the  slightest 
force  it  will  crumble  down.  The  animal  ba.se  is  often  called  cartilage,  but  differs 
from  it  in  the  following  respects;  viz.,  that  it  is  softer  and  more  flexible,  and 
when  boiled  with  a  high  pressure  is  almost  entirely  resolved  into  gelatine. 
Cartilage  does,  however,  form  the  animal  basis  of  bone  iu  certain  [jarts  of  the 
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skeleton.  Thus,  according  to  Tomes  and  De  Morgan,  it  occurs  in  the  petrous 
part  of  the  temporal  bone,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Sharpey,  on  the  articular  ends 
of  adult  bones,  lying  underneath  the  natural  cartilage  of  the  joint. 

Chemical  Analysis, — The  organic  constituent  of  bone  forms  about  one-third,  or 
33.3  per  cent. ;  the  inorganic  matter,  two-thirds,  or  66.7  per  cent. ;  as  is  seen  in  the 
subjoined  analysis  by  Berzelius  : — 


Organic  Mailer, 

Gelatine  and  blood-vessels 

.    33.30 

'  Phosphate  of  lime 

.    51.04 

Inorganic 

Carbonate  of  lime              .... 

.     11.30 

or 

Fluoride  of  calcium           .... 

.      2.00 

Earthy  Matter, 

Phosphate  of  magnesia     .... 

.      1.16 

^  Soda  and  chloride  of  sodium     . 

.      1.20 

100.00 

Some  chemists  add  to  this  about  1  per  cent,  of  fat. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  two  constituents  of  bone  are  found  to  differ 
in  different  hones  of  tlie  skeleton,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Owen  Eees.  Thus,  the  bones 
of  the  head,  and  the  long  bones  of  the  extremities,  contain  more  earthy  matter 
than  those  of  the  trunk ;  and  those  of  the  upper  extremity  somewhat  more  than 
the  corresponding  bones  of  the  lower  extremity.  The  humerus  contains  more 
earthy  matter  than  the  bones  of  the  forearm ;  and  the  femur  more  than  the 
tibia  and  fibula.  The  vertebrae,  ribs,  and  clavicle  contain  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portion of  earthy  matter.  The  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  contain  about 
the  same  proportion  as  those  of  the  trunk. 

Much  diiference  exists  in  the  analyses  given  by  chemists  as  to  the  proportion 
between  the  two  constituents  of  bone  at  different  periods  of  life,  Accoraing  to 
Sciireger  and  others,  there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  earthy  constituents 
of  the  bones  with  advancing  years.  Dr.  Rees  states  that  this  is  especially  marked 
in  the  long  bones  and  the  bones  of  the  head,  which,  in  the  foetus,  do  not  contain 
the  excess  of  earthy  matter  found  in  those  of  the  adult.  But  the  bones  of  the 
trunk  in  the  foetus,  according  to  this  analyst,  contain  as  much  earthy  matter  as 
those  of  the  adult.  On  the  other  hand,  the  analyses  of  Stark  and  Von  Bibra 
show  that  the  proportions  of  animal  and  earthy  matter  are  almost  precisely 
the  same  at  different  periods  of  life.  According  to  the  analyses  of  Von  Bibra, 
Valentin,  and  Dr.  Rees,  the  compact  substance  contains  more  earthy  matter  than 
the  cancellous.  The  comparative  analysis  of  the  same  bones  in  both  sexes 
shows  no  essential  difference  between  them. 

There  are  facts  of  some  practical  interest,  bearing  upon  the  difference  which 
seems  to  exist  in  the  amount  of  the  two  constituents  of  bone  at  different  periods 
of  life.  Thus,  in  the  child,  where  the  animal  matter  predominates,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find,  after  an  injury  to  the  bones,  that  they  become  bent,  or  only 
partially  broken,  from  the  large  amount  of  flexible  animal  matter  which  they 
contain.  Again,  in  aged  people,  where  the  bones  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
earthy  matter,  the  animal  matter  at  the  same  time  being  deficient  in  quantity  and 
quality,  the  bones  are  more  brittle,  their  elasticity  is  destroyed ;  and  hence  frac- 
ture takes  place  more  readily.  Some  of  the  diseases,  also,  to  which  bones  are 
liable  mainly  depend  on  the  disproportion  between  the  two  constituents  of  bone. 
Thus,  in  the  disease  called  rickets,  so  common  in  the  children  of  scrofulous 
parents,  the  bones  become  bent  and  curved,  either  from  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  the  body,  or  under  the  action  of  certain  muscles.  This  depends  upon 
some  defect  of  nutrition,  by  which  bone  becomes  deprived  of  its  normal  propor- 
tion of  earthy  matter,  whilst  the  animal  matter  is  of  unhealthy  quality.  In  the 
vertebrae  of  a  rickety  subject,  Dr.  Bostock  found  in  100  parts  79.75  animal  and 
20.25  earthy  matter. 

IJevel(q)7nent  of  Bone, — In  the  foetal  skeleton,  some  bones,  such  as  the  long 
bones  of  the  limbs,  are  cartilaginous;  others,  as  the  cranial  bones,  are  mem- 
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Hence  two  kinds  of  osailicalion  are  described — tlio  irUra-cartitafftnoua 

Unt-membranoas ;   and  to  these  a  third  is  sometimes  added,  the  subpe- 

_  ifhicb  is  a  variety  of  the  second, 

BtBeiatra-cartilaginous  ossification  two  chief  primary  chaiiges  occur  in  the 

tilage  fumultaneooslv,  viz.,  that  the  cartilage  becomes  vnscalar,  and  that  it 

'ifie».     The  vessels  shoot  into  the  cartilage  from  the  neighboring  periosteum, 

timtiag  what  is  called  "the  centre  of  osaiflcation,"  which  isseen  in  injected 

imeos  so  strongly  contrasted  with  the  ueighboring  non-vat>cular  cartilage, 

jThe  first  step  in  the  calcification  of  the  cartilage  is  that  the  cartilage-cella 

snaso  rapidly  in  number,  and  arrange  themwlves  in  rows,  with  the  long  axis  of 

e  cell  tiuosverse  to  that  of  the  future  bone  [Fig.  27,  a).     If  calcification  has 

Fig.  27. 


a,  OaiUlaglniiuB  region. 


ilready  advanced  somewhat  further,  there  is  seen,  lower  down  in  the  section,  a 
r  of  largo  clear  celts  with  granulur  contents,  which  are  nlso  arranged  insoroe- 
t  parallel  rows,  separated  still  by  a  transparent  cartilaginous  matrix  ;  while 
dieepcr  down  the  matrix  has  calcified,  so  that,  if  a  transverse  section  be  made 
,  riags  of  dark  granular  substance  will  be  seen  inclosing  the  large  round  cells 
llett).     As  the  section  is  taken  deeper  and  deeper  into  tlie  ossifying  jiart,  the 

ald£i!d  rings,  or  primary  areohe,  are  seen  to  inclose  numerous  smaller  granular 

'Hie  hiJtUA  wbicb  orii  ileviloped  entirely  in  membrane  are  the  occipital,  aa  far  as  it  entere  into 
lif  lonnalioti  of  the  vanll.  of  the  skull.  Ib'e  jianetiil  and  iTonKd  bonw,  ihe  wjuamoua  portion  of  the 
Uapo*»I  with  ibe  tympunic  nng,  the  Wormian  bones,  the  nasal,  lacbri-mal,  malar,  palate,  upper 
wd  kvrr  tTuxiikry,  and  voiut^r;  also,  apparently,  the  mLenial  pter}-goid  plate  and  tlie  sphenoidal 
tariiiittted  Uiiies. 
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process  of  absorption  has  been  carried ;  and  we  may  perhaps  remind  the  reader 
that  in  morbid  slates  of  the  bone  inflammatory  absorption  produces  exactly  the 
same  change,  and  converts  portions  of  bono  naturally  compact  into  cancellous 
tissue. 

The  intra-membranous  ossification  is  thai  by  which  the  bones  of  tlie  vort«x  of 
the  skull  are  entirely  formed.  In  the  bones  which  are  so  developed  no  cartilag- 
inous mould  precedes  the  appearance  of  the  bone-tissue.  The  process,  though 
pointed  out  originally  by  Dr.  Nesbitt  in  the  year  1736,  was  first  accurately 
described  by  Dr.  Siiarpey ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  subsequent  observers 
have  been  able  to  add  anything  essential  to  his  description.  This  is,  substantially, 
as  follows :  In  the  membrane  which  occupies  the  place  of  the  future  bone  a  little 
network  of  bony  spiouhe  is  first  noticed, 
radiating  from  the  point  of  ossification. 
When  tiiese  rays  of  growing  bone  are 
examined  by  the  microscope,  there  is 
found  a  network  of  fine  clear  fibres  (os- 
teogenic fibres),  which  become  dark  and 
granular  from  calcification,  and,  us  they 
calcify,  they  are  found  to  inclose  in  their 
in  ten  or  large  granular  corpascles  or 
"  osteoblasts."  lliese  corpuscles  at  first  lie 
upon  the  osteogenic  fibres,  so  that  the 
corpuscles  must  be  removed  by  brushing 
the  sjjecimen  with  a  hair-pencil  in  order 
to  rentier  the  fibres  clear;  but  they 
gradually  sink  into  areolas  develojwd 
tabtya  among  the  fibres.  The  areolset  appar  to 
Dbui'i''  ^  ^^^^  rudiments  of  the  lacuna?,  the  pas- 
Ptigcs  between  the  fibres  form  Ujc  canali- 
culi,  and  the  osteoblasts  are  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  bone-cells.  As  the  tissue  increases  in  thickness  vessels  shoot  into 
it,  grooving  for  themselves  spaces  or  channels,  which  become  the  Haversian 
canals.  Thus  the  intra-membranous  and  inlra-cartilaginous  processes  of  ossifi- 
eatiun  are  similar  in  their  more  essential  fcntures. 

The  subperiosteal  is  a  form  of  the  intra-membranous  process  of  ossificntion. 
The  period  of  ossification  is  different  in  diflereui  bones.     The  order  of  suc- 
oesfiion  may  be  thus  arranged  {Kolliker): 

In  the  aecond  month,  first  in  the  clavicle  and  lower  jaw  (fifth  to  seventh  week) ; 
then  in  the  vcrtobne,  humerus,  femur,  the  ribs,  and  the  cartilaginous  portion  of 
tiie  occipital  bone. 

At  tlie  end  of  the  second  and  commencement  of  the  third  month,  the  frontal 
bone,  the  scapula,  the  bones  of  the  forearm  and  leg,  and  upper  jaw  make  their 
appearance. 

In  the  third  month  the  remaining  cranial  bones,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
metatarsus,  the  metacarpus,  and  the  phalanges,  begin  to  a=aifv. 
In  the  fourth  month,  the  ilisic  bones,  and  the  ossicula  auditiis. 
In  the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  the  ethmoid,  sternum,  os  pubis,  and  ischiu 
From  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  month,  the  calcaneum  and  a.stragalui 
In  the  eighth  month,  the  hyoid  bone. 
At  birth,  the  epiphyses  of  all  the  cylindrical  hones,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur,  and  occasionally  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  tibia; 
all  the  hones  of  the  carpus ;  the  five  smaller  ones  of  the  tarsuw ;  the  patella ;  the 
sesamoid  bones,  and  the  coccyx,'  are  still  unossified. 

From  the  time  of  birth  to  the  fourth  year,  osseous  nuclei  make  their  appear- 
ance also  in  these  parts. 


I  una,  ine 
liuUB^I 


'  On  tht-  dpvobpmenl  of  Ihf?  cwcyx,  I'lilr  i-n/ra,  ]i.  IW. 
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At  twelve  years,  in  the  pisiform  bone. 

The  number  of  ossific  centres  is  different  in  diflTerent  bones.  In  most  of  the 
short  bones,  ossification  commences  by  a  single  point  in  the  centre,  and  proceeds 
towards  the  circumference.  In  the  long  bones  there  is  a  central  point  of  ossifi- 
cation for  the  shaft  or  diaphysis ;  and  one  or  more  for  each  extremity,  the  epiphy- 
ses. That  for  the  shaft  is  first  to  appear ;  those  for  the  extremities  appear  later. 
The  union  of  the  epiphyses  with  the  shaft  takes  place  in  the  inverse  order  to  that 
in  which  their  ossification  began ;  for  although  ossification  commences  latest  in 
those  epiphyses  towards  which  the  nutrient  artery  in  the  several  bones  is 
directea,  they  become  joined  to  the  diaphyses  sooner  than  the  epiphyses  at  the 
opposite  extremity,  with  the  exception  of  the  fibula,  the  lower  ena  of  which  com- 
mences to  ossify  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  upper  end,  but,  nevertheless,  is 
joined  to  the  shaft  earliest. 

The  order  in  which  the  epiphyses  become  united  to  the  shaft  appears  to  be 
/egulated  by  the  direction  of  the  nutrient  artery  of  the  bone.  Thus,  the  nutrient 
arteries  of  the  bones  of  the  arm  and  forearm  are  directed  towards  the  elbow,  and 
the  epiphyses  of  the  bones  forming  this  joint  become  united  to  the  shaft  before 
those  at  the  opposite  extremity.  In  the  lower  extremities,  on  the  contrary,  the 
nutrient  arteries  pass  in  a  direction  from  the  knee ;  that  is,  upwards  in  the 
femur,  downwards  in  the  tibia  and  fibula ;  and  in  them  it  is  observed  that  the 
upper  epiphysis  of  the  femur,  and  the  lower  epiphyses  of  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
become  fiiit  united  to  the  shaft. 

Where  there  is  only  one  epiphysis,  the  medullary  artery  is  directed  towards 
that  end  of  the  bone  where  there  is  no  additional  centre :  as,  towards  the  acromial 
end  in  the  clavicle ;  towards  the  distal  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb 
and  great  toe ;  and  towards  the  proximal  end  of  the  other  metacarpal  and  meta- 
tarsal bones. 

Besides  these  epiphyses  for  the  articular  ends,  there  are  others  for  projecting 
parts,  or  processes,  which  are  formed  separately  from  the  bulk  of  the  bone.  For 
an  account  of  these  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  description  of  the  indi- 
vidual bones  in  the  sequel. 

A  knowledge  of  the  exact  periods  when  the  epiphyses  become  joined  to  the 
shaft  is  often  of  great  importance  in  medico-legal  inquiries.  It  also  aids  the 
surgeon  in  the  diagnosis  of  many  of  the  injuries  to  which  the  joints  are  liable; 
for  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  on  the  application  of  severe  force  to  a  joint, 
the  epiphyses  become  separated  from  the  shaft,  and  such  injuries  may  be  mis- 
taken for  fracture  or  dislocation. 


MUSCULAR  TISSUE. 

The  muscles  are  formed  of  bundles  of  reddish  fibres,  endowed  with  the  prop- 
erty of  contractility.  Two  kinds  of  muscular  tissue  are  found  in  the  animal 
body,  viz.,  that  of  voluntary  or  animal  life,  and  that  of  involuntary  or  organic 
life. 

The  muscles  of  animal  life  {striped  muscles)  are  capable  of  being  put  in  action 
and  controlled  by  the  will.  They  are  comjx)sed  of  bundles  of  fibres  inclosed 
in  a  delicate  web,  called  the  "  internal  perimysium,"  in  contradistinction  to  the 
sheath  of  areolar  tissue  which  invests  the  entire  muscle,  the  "  external  perimy- 
sium.'' The  bundles  are  termed  "  fasciculi ;"  they  are  prismatic  in  shape,  of 
diflerent  sizes  in  different  muscles,  and  for  the  most  part  placed  parallel  to  one 
another,  though  they  have  a  tendency  to  converge  towards  their  tendinous 
attachments.  Each  fasciculus  is  made  up  of  a  bundle  of  fibres^  which  also  run 
}<irallel  with  each  other,  and  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  delicate 
connective  tissue  derived  from  the  perimysium,  and  termed  endomysium. 

The  fibres  are  of  no  great  length — not  extending,  it  is  said,  further  than  an 
inch  and  a  half.     They  end  either  by  blending  with  the  tendon  or  aponeurosis, 
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or  else  hv  becoming  drawi  out  into  a  tapering  extremity,  -H-liieli  is  connect^ 
to  tbe  neigliboriug  fibre  by  meniiH  of  tlie  Biiroolemma.     The  precise  mode  i 
wUicli   the    muscular   fibre    joins  the   tendon    hi^ 
Fip,  31.  been  variously  described  by  diil'creut  observers. 

D>  may,  pei"hap8,  be   suflicieiit   here    to  say  that 

saroolemma,  or    membranous    investment    of 
muscular  fibre,  appears  to  l>ecome  blended  with  tb, 
tissue  of   the  tendon,  and  that  tlie  muscular   tibi^ 
appears    to   be   prolonged    more  or   less   into   thd 
teniioD,  so  that  the  latter  forma  a  kind  of  sheatfif 
around  the  fibre   for  a  longer  or  shorter  dislanci 
When  muscular  fibres  are  attached  to  the  skin  a_ 
mucou.s   membranes,  their  fibres  are  described  bj| 
Hyde  Sailer  as  becoming  continuous  willi  those  ( 
the  areolar  tissue. 

The  fibres  consist  of  a  nimjber  of  filaments, 
fibrillte,  inclosed  in  a  tubular  sheath  of  transparent 
elastic,    and    apparently    homogeneous    inenibranfl 
named  by  Bowman   the  "  fiarcolerama.*'     On  the  ia 
terna!  surface  of  the  saroolemma,  in  mammiriia  s 
also  in  the  substance  of  the  fibrillie  in  lower  s 
mals,  elongated  nuclei  are  seen  (see  Figs.  56,  .^7),  and  in  connection  with  thea 
nuclei  a  row  of  granules,  apparently  fatly,  is  sometimes  observed.     Tlie  priiaJ 
itive  fibres  are  cylindriform  or  prismatic.     Their  breadth  varies  iu  man  froM 

Fig.  32. 
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Frmpnrnrt  of  rtrijusd  ckmi'iilar)'  fllirvs,  shuwinB  i  cIpitiu 
opiKnlte  dtnwilnna.  IMiguiflul  SDOdlunHbin.)  A.  Ijinitlliu 
clWH^.  ThP  longitudinal  uid  tnneiFnf  linvg  «R<  both  i 
Surac  iaDgltiullDiJ  lino  u-u  dirVer  %a6  vldoi  Ibiia  ttiB  mt 
■ninot  DunliniiouiilVDUiindlacDil.  This  nmulla  rroni  pvrUll 
■r«kin  of  thrflhrlMiF.  e.  FlhrfllE  HimnlMl  from  aiinaiinih«li|'  J 
vliilBiiD*  *l  iht  liTukon  tiid  of  tlic  flbie.  *od  niBrllDd  bf  Innr 

jwiininCM  commanl)'  prcuiiiod  by  ihc  Kpanlol  sIiirIt  ntirllla   1 
(mnn-  hlffhlj  magiilRi^).    Al  t"  the  bonliini  «iul  InmitBra*  lln 
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Uko.    WhMi  iDiMl  dbllDOl  and  dMlnllK  ll.«  abrlllii  pn»nl*  U 
rormcT  or  Ih«H  apii«nnMii.    B.  Tr»nii«w ej™»»({ii.    Thulnnj 
tuilliiil  linaamni  ihr>>Ix  Ttidhli.    a.  Incoai|ilclo  tnFlu»(bll«ir1a|t  - 1 
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UUDD  hi-iwnii  IhrlhlDt  Innglludind  llDia,   b.  Anal bi<r  dink  nnrlgr    I 
deUchod,    A*.  Detiiclicd  dlik.  iHunhl«;bl;  iiiBKniAL'd.ihoiriiig  iha    1 


a-io  «*  lU  of  ""   inui'i  the  average  of  the   majority  being  about  ,^;    thd 
length  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  muscle,  but  depends 
ihe   arrangement   of  the  tendons.     This  form  of  muscular  fibre  is  especially 
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characterized  bv  heing  apparently  marked  with  very  fine  dark  lines,  or  striae, 
vrlii(.'li  pass  transversely  round  the  fibre,  in  curved  or  wavy  parallel  direc- 
lions,  from  voJon  to  ijiliio  of  an  inch  apart.  Other  striie  pass  longitudinally 
over  the  fibres,  indicating  the  direction  of  the  primitive  fibrils  of  which  the 
tibre  is  composed.  They  are  less  distinct  than  the  former,  and  are  regarded 
by  Klein  a.=i  dtie  to  post-mortem  change. 

TiiQ  primitive fibrillte  constitute  the  proper  contractile  tis.sue  of  the  muscle. 
Each  fibril  is  cylindriform,  somewhat  flattened,  alKjutyg  J  n^  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
and  marked  bv  traa^verse  striae  placed  at  the  same  distance  from  pach  other  as 
tne  stria?  on  the  surface  of  the  fibre.  Kach  fibril  apparently  consists  of  a  single 
row  of  minute  particles  (named  "  sarcous  elements "  by  Bowman),  connected 
together  like  a  string  of  Vwads.  Closer  examination,  however,  shows  that  the 
elementary  (mtticles  arc  little  masses  of  pcllutid  substance,  having  a  rectangular 
outline,  and  ap{)earing  dark  in  the  centre.  These  ap[>earancea  would  favor  the 
suggestion  that  the  elementary  particles  of  which  the  fibrils  are  composed  are 
possibly  nucleiitcd  cells,  cohering  in  a  linear  series,  the  transverse  marks  between 
them  corresponding  to  their  lino  of  junction.  Kollikcr,  however,  considers 
'-the  sarcous  elemente  as  artificial  products,  occasioned  by  the  breaking  up  of 
the  fibrils  at  the  jiarts  where  they  are  thinner." 

On  closer  examination  the  appearances  become  more  complicated,  and  are 
susceptible  of  various  interpretations.  Thu.s,  if  we  apply  a  higher  power  of  the 
microscope,  the  transverse  striation,  which  in  Figs.  32,  33  apj)ears  as  a  mere 
alternation  of  dark  and  bright  bands,  is  resolved  into  the  appearance  shown  in 
Fig.  34,  which  shows  a  series  of  broad  dark  bands,  seitarated  by  a  bright 
band,  which  is  itself  divided  into  two  by  a  row  of  dark  dots.  This  ajipear- 
ance  was  first  pointed  out  by  Busk  and  Huxley.  It  is  explained  by  Krause  as 
depending  on  some  optical  property  of  the  investment  of  the  separate  sarcous 
element;;.  Thus  it  is  supposed  that  the  sarcous  elements  have  an  opatiue  interior, 
and  are  united  to  each  other  by  a  transparent  envelope  or  cell-incmbrane,  the 


Fig.  31. 


Fig,  .35. 


nly 
are  united  by  some  difierent  material  which  breaks  up  the  light,  and  causes  a 
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dark  band  or  row  of  dark  clots  in  the  centre  of  the  transparent  atreak  formed: 
by  the  cohesion  of  the  two  cell-membranes.  Mr.  Shiifer  defwribes  the  sarcous  ele- 
ments as  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  rod-like  masses  of  protoplasm,  having 
rounded  ends,  and  believes  that  the  two  bright  bands  and  intervening  row  of 
black  dots  are  the  result  of  the  diffraction  of  the  light  around  these  rounded  ends; 
"just  as  a  minute  oil-elohule  in  water  appears  surrounded  with  a  bright  Kalft. 
when  examined  under  the  microscope." 

Klein  describes  the  structure  of  striped  muscle  somewhat  differently.  The 
dark  line  which  separates  the  two  transjiarent  disks,  seen  in  Fig.  34,  between  tha 
rows  of  sarcous  elements,  is  a  tratisparcnt  liomogencons  membrane,  the  memlirane- 
of  Krause,  continuous  with  the  sarcolemma  (Fig.  35).  The  transparent  band  on 
either  side  of  this  membrane  (traus]iarent  lateral  disk)  separates  on  either  side 
the  sarcous  elements  from  the  membrane  of  Kraiwie.  The  whole  space  comprised 
between  two  adjacent  membranes  of  Krau.se  and  the  corresponding  sarcolemma' 
is  called  a  muscle  compartment.  Sometimes,  in  the  centre  of  such  a  eompart 
ment,  a  vertical  transparent  disk  is  seen ;  but  this  is  regarded  by  tills  author  at 
an  optical  effect  due  to  shrinkage  of  the  sarcoas  elements.  Nuclei  are  seen  at 
various  points,  lying  below  the  sarcolemma,  and  surrounded  by  protopli 
forming  the  muscle -corpuscles.  The  longitudinal  strife  seen  on  the  muscular 
fibres  ai-e  due,  according  to  Klein,  to  post-morte^n  changes,  i.  e.,  to  the  exudatioQ 
of  myosin  out  of  the  sarcous  elements,  so  that  the  primitive  fibrils  are,  accurdingi 
to  him,  an  accidental  formation. 

This  form  of  muscular  fibre  composes  the  whole  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  aU. 
the  muscles  of  the  ear,  those  of  the  larynx,  pharynx,  tongue,  the  upper  half  of 
the  cesophagus,  the  heart,  and  the  walls  of  the  large  veins  at  the  point  whera 
they  open  into  it. 

The  fibres  of  the  heart,  however,  differ  in  several  particulars  from  those  of 

other  striped  muscles.     They  are  smaller  by  about 

Fig'  36  one-third,  and  their  transverse  atrite  are  by  no  means 

fso  distinct.  Fat-cells  are  also  often  found  in  them  to 
a  certain  extent,  even  apart  from  any  obvious  di 
case  of  the  organ.  They  break  up  much  more 
readily  into  their  smallest  elements.  There  is  also 
much  less  (if  any)  connective  tissue  separating  thft 
bundles  of  fibres;  and  Kulliker  has  described  and 
figured  the  ultimate  fibres  as  anastomosing  with  cacli 
other — a  fact  previously  noticed  by  Leeuwenhoeck. 
Schwciggcr-Seidel  also  describes  and  figures  trans- 
verse septa,  which  divide  the  fibres  into  distinct 
quadrangular  cells,  each  of  which  contains  a  clciir, 
oval  nucleus,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  cell, 
The  7instTiped  muscle  or  munch  of  oryanic  life, 
is  found  in  the  walls  of  the  hollow  viscera,  viz., 
the  lower  half  of  the  cesophagus  and  the  whole 
of  the  remainder  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tube;  itt 
the  trachea  and  bronchi ;  in  the  gall-bladder  and 
ductus  communis  choledochus;  in  the  pelvis  and 
calices  of  the  kidney,  the  ureters,  bladder,  and 
urethra;  in  the  female  sexual  organs,  viz.,  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  the  uterus  (enormously  develoiied  in  pregnancy),  trie  vagina,  the 
broad  h'gaments,  and  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  clitoris:  in  the  male  sexual  organs, 
viz,,  the  dartos  scroti,  the  vas  deferens,  and  epididymis,  the  vesiculaj  seminales, 
the  prostate  gland,  and  the  corpora  cavernosa;'  in  the  ducts  of  certain  glanda, 
as  in  Wharton's  duct ;  in  the  capsule  and  trabecule  of  the  spleen ;  in  the  mucous 
membranes, forming  the  viuscularis  viitcosa^ ;  in  the  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics; 
in  the  iris ;  and  in  the  skin. 

*  K&lliker  deticriU^  inuscultu'  fibres  ulsu  in  the  tuaiuu  vaginalis  testis. 
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Plain  or  uTtstriped  muscular  Jibre  ia  made  up  of  spindle-shaped  cells  (contractile 
fibre-cells),  collected  into  bundles,  and  held  together  by  a  cement  substance,  in 
vhich  are  contained  some  connective- tissue  corpuscles.  These  bundles  are  fur- 
ther segregated  into  larger  bundles  or  flattened  bands,  and  bound  together  by- 
ordinary  areolar  tisttue. 

The  CfTntractiU  fibre-cells  are  elongated,  spindle-shaped,  nucleated  cells  of  various 
lengths,  averaging  from  yJn  to  son  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  ^j^o  to  ,^n  of  an 
inch  in  breadth.  On  tran.sverse  section  they  are  more  or  less  polyhedral  in 
shape,  from  mutual  pressure.  They  present  a  distinctly  longitudinally  striated 
appearance,  and  consist  of  an  elastic  ecll-wall  containing  a  central  bundle  of 
fibrillfe,  representing  the  contractile  substance,  and  an  oval  or  rod-like  nucleus, 
which  includes,  within  a  membrane,  a  fine  network  communicating  at  the  poles 
of  the  nucleus  with  the  contractile  fibres  (Klein).  The  adhesive  interstitial  sub- 
stance which  connects  the  fibre-cells  together  represents  the  endomysium,  or 
minute  bundles  of  connective  tissue  which  bind  the  fibres  of  striped  muscular 
tissue  into  fasciculi ;  while  the  tissue  connecting  the  individual  bundles  together 
represents  the  perimysium. 

The  unstriped  muscle,  as  a  rule,  is  not  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  nor  is 
the  contraction  rapid  and  involving  the  whole  muscle,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
muscles  of  animal  life.  The  membranes  which  are  composed  of  the  unstriped 
muscle  slowly  contract  in  a  part  of  their  extent,  generally  under  the  influence 
of  mechanical  stimulus,  as  that  of  distension  or  of  cold  ;  and  then  the  contracted 
part  slowly  relaxes,  while  another  portion  of  the  membrane  takes  up  the  con- 
traction. This  peculiarity  of  action  is  most  strongly  marked  in  the  intestines, 
ooustituiing  their  vermicular  motion. 


Fig.  37. 
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Id  chemical  composition  the  muscular  fibres  of  both  forms  consist  mainly  of 
a  proteid  substance — myosin — which  Dr.  M.  Foster  speaks  of  as  intermediate 
between  fibrin  and  globulin.  It  is  readily  converted  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids 
into  syntonin  or  acid-albumen,  and  by  the  action  of  dilute  alkalies  into  alkali- 
albumen.  Muscle,  which  is  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  in  reaction  when  at  rest, 
is  rendered  acid  by  contraction,  from  the  development  probably  of  sarcolactio 
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acid.  After  death  muscle  also  exhibits  an  acid  reaction,  but  this  appears  to  be 
due  to  post-mortem  changes. 

The  capillaries  of  muscle  are  very  abundant,  and  form  a  series  of  rectangular 
areolae,  the  branches  which  run  longitudinally  between  the  muscular  fibres  being 
united  at  short  intervals  by  transverse  anastomosing  branches. 

Nerves  are  profusely  distributed  to  the  muscular  tissue,  more  especially  to  the 
voluntary  muscles.  The  mode  of  their  termination  will  be  described  on  a 
subsequent  page. 

The  distribution  and  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  muscle 
have  not  been  ascertained. 

The  muscles  during  life,  and  for  some  time  after  death,  respond  to  the  appro- 

Eriate  stimulus  by  contracting  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  the  class  to  which  they 
elong.  Thus,  for  some  time  after  a  limb  has  been  amputated,  its  muscles  can 
be  set  in  motion  by  scratching,  pinching,  or  galvanizing  them ;  and  even  after 
the  irritability  of  the  muscular  tissue  has  been  exhausted  by  the  prolonged 
suspension  of  the  circulation,  it  can  be  at  first  temporarily  restored  by  injecting 
fresh  arterial  blood  through  it  (Brown-Sdquard).  The  time  at  which  muscular 
irritability  ceases  after  death  depends  on  the  vitality  of  the  subject :  thus,  it 
ceases  in  birds,  whose  circulation  and  vital  heat  are  of  a  very  high  degree,  sooner 
than  in  man  and  quadrupeds;  in  these  sooner  than  in  fishes,  etc.  Dr.  Sharpey 
says  that  it  lasts  long  in  hibernating  animals  killed  during  their  winter  sleep. 
It  is  also  affected  by  the  mode  of  dying,  being  extinguished  instantaneously  (as 
is  asserted)  in  some  cases  of  lightning-stroke,  and  much  diminished  by  certain 
gaseous  poisons,  particularly  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

As  the  muscles  die  they  become  stiff',  and  it  is  to  this  cause  that  the  rigidity 
so  characteristic  of  recent  death  (*' rigor  mortis  ")  is  due.  The  ultimate  cause  of 
the  phenomenon  is  not  well  understood,  beyond  the  obvious  fact  that  it  must  be 
due  to  the  change  from  partial  fluidity  to  a  solid  condition  of  the  contents  of  the 
sarcolemma.  The  periods  of  its  occurrence  and  of  its  disappearance  are  very 
variable ;  and  the  causes  of  those  variations  are  of  extreme  interest  and  import- 
ance, especially  in  medico-legal  inquiries ;  but  the  subject  is  too  complicated 
to  be  adequately  treated  here.  All  that  need  be  said  in  this  place  is  that,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  rigor  is  stronger  the  more  powerful  and  more  healthy 
the  muscles  are,  and  consequently  is  both  more  powerful  and  more  lasting  in 
cases  of  sudden  or  violent  death.  It  also  sets  in  later  in  such  cases,  while  in 
emaciated  and  exhausted  subjects  it  is  more  rapid  and  transient ;  as  is  also  the 
case,  according  to  Hunter,  in  animals  which  have  been  hunted  to  death.  .  In 
some  instances  of  violent  death  in  persons  of  robust  frame,  the  rigor  mortis  has 
not  entirely  disappeared  till  the  end  of  the  first  week  after  death.  In  rare  cases 
(as  in  some  instances  of  death  from  lightning)  the  muscles  are  found  to  become 
immediately  rigid,  and  in  other  cases  rigor  commences  in  a  few  minutes,  but 
usually  not  till  six  or  seven  hours  after  death.  The  cessation  of  rigidity  in  the 
muscles  laxx^.  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  putrefactive  changes. 


NERVOUS  TISSUE. 

The  nervous  tissue  is  composed  chiefly  of  two  different  striictnres — the  grai/  or 
vtsicular,  and  the  white  or  Jibrous.  It  is  in  the  former,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
that  nervous  inij)ressions  and  impulses  originate,  and  by  the  latter  they  are  con- 
ducted. Hence  the  gray  matter  Ibrms  the  essential  constituent  of  all  tne  gangli- 
onic centres,  both  those  separated  in  the  ganglia  and  those  aggregated  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis;  while  the  white  matter  is  found  in  all  the  commissural 
portions  of  the  nerve-centres,  and  in  all  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves.  Besides  these 
two  principal  kinds  of  nervous  matter,  there  is  found  a  third  structure — chiefly 
in  the  sympathetic  systems-called  the  fjelatinous  nerve-tissue. 
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The  Dervous  substance  is  again  divided  into  two  different  systems.  The  first  is 
connected  directly  with  the  great  central  mass  inclosed  in  the  skull  and  spine. 
This  is  called  the  cerebrospinal  system,  and  is  divided  into  the  brain  {including 
the  medulla  oblongata),  the  spinal  cord,  the  cranial  nerves,  the  spinal  nerves,  and 
the  ganglia  connected  with  both  those  classes  of  nerves.  The  second,  called  the 
.*i/mpathetic  system,  is  not  directly  connected  with  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  though 
ii  is  so  indirectly  by  means  of  its  numerous  communications  with  the  cranial  and 
spinal  nerves.  It  consists  of  a  double  chain  of  ganglia,  with  the  branches  which 
go  to  and  come  from  them, 

A  third  method  of  division  of  the  nervous  system  is  based  upon  the /ttiictions 
which  it  performs.     On  this  principle  it  is  divided  into  the  nervous  syatem  of 

Fig,  39. 
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animal  life  and  the  nervous  system  of  oryanic  life — the  former  subserving  the 
higher  functions  of  volition,  sensation,  etc.,  the  latter  those  of  growth  and  nntri- 
lion.  It  is  clear  that  the  former  qualities  reside  mainly  in  the  cerebrojipinal 
system,  while  the  intimate  connection  between  the  sympathetic  nerve  and  the 
jrreat  viscera  renders  it  highly  probable  that  the  sympathetic  system  has  mainly 
to  do  with  the  organic  functions.  Consequently,  the  cerebro-spinal  system  was 
designated  the  system  of  animal  life,  and  the  sympathetic  the  system  of  organic 
life.  But  the  distinction,  though  true  to  a  certain  extent,  is  by  no  means  com- 
j'ieie.  as  the  student  may  easily  see  by  consulting  the  works  of  moilern  pliysi- 
oloirists. 

The  f/ray  or  vesicular  nervous  suhstance  is  distinguished  by  its  dark  reddish- 
grav  color  and  soft  cousistencc.  It  is  found  in  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  various 
pauglia,  intermingled  with  the  fibrous  nervous  substAnce,  but  is  never  found  in 
the  nervft-".  It  is  composed,  as  its  name  implies,  of  vesicles,  or  corpuscles,  coui- 
monlv  called  nerve-  or  ganglion -corpuscles,  containing  nuclei  and  nucleoli :  the 
vesicles  being  embedded  either  in  a  finely  granular  substance,  as  in  the  brain,  or 
in  a  capsule  of  nucleated  cells,  as  in  the  ganglia.  Each  vesicle  consists  of  a  finely 
^ruDular  protoplasmic  material,  part  of  which  is  occasionally  of  a  coarser  kind, 
and  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish -brown  color.  No  distinct  limiting  membrane  or 
cell-wall  has  been  ascertained  to  exist.     The  nucleus  is,  aa  a  rule,  a  large,  well- 
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defined,  round  vesicular  body,  containing  a  nucleolus  which  is  peculiarly  clear 
and  brilliant.  The  nerve -corpuscles  vary  in  shape  and  size;  some  are  small, 
spherical,  or  ovoidai,  witli  an  uninterrupted  outline.  These  forma  are  most 
numerous  in  the  ganglia  of  the  sympatlietic.  Others,  called  caudate  or  stellate 
nerve -corpuscles,  are  characterized  by  their  larger  size,  and  from  having  one  or 
more  tail-like  processes  issuing  from  them,  which  occasionally  divide  and  sub- 
divide into  numerous  branches.  These  processes  are  very  delicate,  apparently 
tubular,  and  contain  a  similar  granular  material  to  that  found  within  the  cor- 

[)usole.  Some  of  the  processes  terminate  in  fine  transparent  fibres,  which  become 
ost  among  the  other  elements  of  the  nervous  tissue  ;  others  may  be  traced  until, 
after  lading  their  granular  appearance,  they  become  continuous  with  an  ordinary 
nerve-fibre. 

The  white,  otherwise  called  tubular  ot  fibrous,  nervous  substance  is  found  con- 
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Plituting  a  great  part  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  almost  the  whole  of  the  cerebro- 
siunal  nerves,  and  a  great  part  of  the  sympathetic,  and  is  made  up  of  fihres. 
These  fibres  are  of  two  kinds — the  medullated  or  white  fibres,  and  non-medutlated 
or  gray  flbrt's. 

'\!\\Q'niedidUited  fibres,  when  )Tcrfectly  fresh,  appear  to  be  homogeneous;  but  they 
soon  separate  into  two  parts,  the  white  substance  of  Schwann  and  the  axis-a/linder 
of  I'urkinje,  the  whole  being  inclosed  in  a  membrane — the  tubular  membrane^ 
or  n'mrlUmma^  or  primitive  sheath,  which  at  first  a])pcars  structureless,  but,  when 
stained  with  nitrate  of  silver,  is  seen  to  consist  of  nucleated  endothelial  cells. 
The  white  substance  is  regarded  as  being  a  fatty  matter  in  a  fluid  state,  which 
insulates  and  protects  the  cs.sential  part  of  the  nerve — the  axis-cylinder.  The 
])artial  co.'xgulation  of  this  white  autetauce  which  follows  on  cooling  gives  the 
iiervo-tuI>c,  when  examined  after  death,  a  double  contour — the  darker  part  seen 
on  ihe  outside  of  the  axis-cylinder  being  the  )cAi(i°  sH^stCTncfo/"  iWtu'nnn  or  met^u/- 
lary  shmth.     In  consequeiice  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  tubulaK  membrane, 

'  Dr.  Bo.ilo  descnbos  and  fis;iiroa  cases  in  which  several  fibres,  dome  with,  others  without,  the  white 
8iibst«nfo,  art!  inclospd  in  n  mitniuon  tulmlar  membrane.     Soo  Phii.  TVuhs.,  1862. 

'  In  older  histological  works  the  t.Tm  "  neurilemma"  ia  used  to  deaignate  the  fibrous  envelope  of 
ihe  whole  nervo,  pow  called  "perim " 
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even  »>Hght  pressure  will  ofteo  give  nerve-tubes  a  varicose  outline  ;  and  drops  of 
oil,  from  the  transudation  of  the  fatty  matter,  often  form  outside  the  tubular  mem- 
brane.    This  is,  of  course,  promoted  by  the  action  of  ether. 

The  axis-cylinder  constitutes  about  one-half  or  one-third  of  the.  nerve-tube,  the 
ft'hite  substance  being  greater  in  projxirtion  in  the  nerves  than  in  the  central 
organs.  The  axis-cylinder  is  |>erfect]y  transparent,  and  is  therefore  indistin- 
euishable  in  a  perfectly  fresh  and  natural  state  of  the  nerve.  It  is  described  by 
kiilliker  as  being  distinguished  from  llie  white  substance  by  the  fact  that,  though 
soft  and  flexible,  it  is  not  fluid  and  viscid,  but  firm  and  elastic,  somewhat  like 
coagulated  albumen,  with  which  it  appears  for  the  most  part  also  to  agree  in  its 
chemical  characters.  As  ordinarily  seen  it  appears  pale  and  liomc^eneous,  or 
more  rarely  finely  granular  or  striated. 


Fig.  43- 
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i  these  nerve-fibres,  which  consist  of  two  distinct  parts,  others  are 
described,  as  modifications  oi  the  meduilated  nerve-fibres.  Some  of  these  consist 
of  the  axis-cylinder  only,  and  have  been  termed  naked  axis-cylinders.  They 
present  a  distinct  longitudinal  striation,  and  arc  best  seen  as  the  jirocesses  of  the 
ganglion -cells,  which  after  a  short  course  become  invested  with  a  medullary 
slieath,  and  are  thus  converted  into  meduilated  fibres.  A  second  variety  is 
fuund  in  the  form  of  very  minute  threads,  or  primitive  nerve-fibrils,  which  are 
perfectly  destitute  of  any  visible  structure,  and  only  recognized  as  nerves  by  their 
connection  with  ganglionic  ccU.s,  or  with  obvious  nerve-tubes.'  They  are  to  be 
found  in  connection  with  the  peripheral  termination  of  some  of  the  nerves, 
especially  of  those  of  the  special  senses.  For  example,  the  centric  processes  of 
ihe  "cells  of  Schultze"  in  the  olfactory  region  arc  believed  to  consist  of  these 
primitive  nerve-fibrila. 

The  finely  striated  appearance  of  the  first  variety,  those  wbicb  consist  of  the 
axis-cylinder  and  its  membranous  investment,  renders  it  probable  that  they  are 

'Scholtie  (Stricker'a  Handbitch,  Fig.  17,  p.  109),  represenla  these  primilivp  flbriU,  both  in  their 
roooection  with  g&nglioD  cells  and  wilo  larger  nerves.    See  also  below,  Fig.  S7. 
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formed  by  an  aggregation  of  the  primitive  fibrillse  of  which  the  second  variety 
are  composed.  They  have  therefore  been  termed  "  primitive  fibril  bundles  or 
fasciculi"  (Schultze). 

Thus  three  different  kinds  of  white  nerve-fibres  are  described  by  recent  authori- 
ties, viz.:  1,  those  which  consist  of  the  axis-cylinder,  unsheathed  in  the  white 
substance  of  Schwann,  the  whole  being  invested  by  the  tubular  membrane ;  2, 
those  which  consist  of  the  axis-cylinder  and  medullary  membrane  only ;  and  3, 
the  primitive  fibrils,  of  which  it  is  believed  that  the  axis-cylinder  of  the  more 
composite  nerves  is  made  up.^ 

Non-medaUated  Fibres. — Most  of  the  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system,  and 
some  of  the  cerebro-spinal  (see  especially  the  description  of  the  olfactory  nerve, 
infra,,  p.  644),  consist  of  a  fourth  description  of  nervous  fibres,^  which  are  called 
the  (jray  or  (jelatinoiis  nerve-fibres  (fibres  of  Remak).  (Fig.  44.)  These  consist 
of  a  bundle  of  finely  granular  fibrillae  inclosed  in  a  sheath.  Nuclei  may  be 
detected  at  intervals  in  each  fibre,  which  Schultze  believes  to  be  situated  in  the 
sheath  of  the  nerve.  In  external  appearance  the  gelatinous  nerves  are  semi- 
transparent,  and  gray  or  yellowish -gray.  The  individual  fibres  vary  in  size — 
most  of  them  being  of  smaller  size  than  in  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  so  that  the 
average  size  of  the  latter  is  given  at  75  ^Vu  ^^  ^o^ou  ^f  ^^  inch,  and  of  the  former 
at  only  half  that  size ;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  the  smallest  fibrils  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  are,  as  we  have  seen,  of  hardly  appreciable  thickness;  while  on 
the  other,  some  of  the  gelatinous  fibres  (especiarlly  those  in  the  olfactory  bulb) 
are  said  to  be  three  or  four  times  as  thick  as  those  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves. 

Chemical  Composition.. — The  following  analysis,  by  Lassaigne,  represents  the 
relative  j^roportion  of  the  different  constituents  composing  the  gray  and  white 
matter  of  the  brain  : — 
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It  appears  from  this  analysis  that  the  cerebral  substance  consists  of  albumen, 
dissolved  in  water,  combined  with  fixtty  matters  and  salts.  The  fatty  matters 
consist  of  cerebrin,  neurin,  and  lecithin.  The  two  latter  were  first  described  by 
Liebreich  as  a  crystalline  phosphuretted  fat,  which  he  termed  protagon.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  it  is  simply  a  mixture  of  neurin  and  lecithin.  Chole- 
sterine  is  also  described  as  one  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  nervous  tis- 
sues, being  found  in  conjunction  with  lecithin.  The  salts  are  the  phosphates  of 
potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron,  sulphate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  sodium, 
with  traces  of  silica.  According  to  Vauquelin,  the  cord  contains  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  fat  than  the  brain;  and,  according  to  L'Heritier,  the  nerves  contain 
more  albumen  and  more  soft  fat  than  the  brain. 

With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  different  portions  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  composed  of  the  two  above-described  kinds  of 
nervous  structure,  intermingled  in  various  proportions,  and  having  in  the  brain 
a  very  intricate  arrangement,  which  can  (mly  be  fully  understood  by  a  careful 

*  Schultze  believes  that  the  primitive  fibrils  arc  the  essential  element  of  all  nerves ;  thus,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  essential  diflference  between  the  gelatinous  and  the  ordinary  nerve-fibrils  consists  in 
the  absence  from  the  former  of  the  white  substance  (medulla)  of  Schwann,  while  the  tubular  mem- 
brane is  present.  The  small  nerve-fibres,  on  the  other  hand,  described  a.s  primitive  fibnls  or  nake<i 
axis-cylinders,  are  either  destitute  of  any  investment  or  surrounded  merely  by  a  structureless  base- 
ment membrane. 

*  The  real  nature  of  these  fibres  has  been  doubted  by  several  authors.  It  seems  better,  however, 
and  more  consonant  with  the  prevalent  opinion,  to  describe  them  as  truly  nervous. 
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study  of  the  details  of  its  descriptive  anatomy  in  the  sequel.  The  gray  or  vesic- 
ular nervous  matter  is  found  partly  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  forming  the 
convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  which  are  in  the  most  direct  relation  to  the  mental 
faculties,  and  the  laminae  of  the  cerebellum,  the  functions  of  which  are  still  a 
matter  of  dispute.  Again,  gray  matter  is  found  in  the  interior  of  the  brain,  col- 
lected into  large  and  distinct  masses  or  ganglionic  bodies,  such  as  the  corpus  stria- 
tum, optic  thalamus,  and  corpora  quadrigemina ;  the  functions  of  which  bodies, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  ascertained,  have  been  found  to  be  connected  with  some 
of  the  main  organic  endowments  of  the  body,  such  as  voluntary  motion,  sensa- 
tion, sight.  Finally,  gray  matter  is  found  intermingled  intimately  with  the  white, 
and  without  definite  arrangement,  as  in  the  corpora  dentata  of  the  medulla  and 
cerebellum,  or  the  gray  matter  in  the  Pons  and  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
Such  scattered  masses  of  gray  matter  are,  in  many  instances  at  any  rate,  con- 
nected to  all  appearance  with  the  origin  of  particular  nerves.  In  other  situations 
their  use  is  as  yet  unknown. 

The  proper  nervous  matter,  both  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  is  traversed  and 
supported  by  a  network  of  fine  connective  tissue  (see  Fig.  50).  This  has  been 
termed  by  Virchow  the  neuroglia^  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  one  of  the 
forms  of  the  tumor  described  by  that  author  under  the  name  oi  (jlioma. 

The  white  matter  of  the  brain  is  divisible  into  four  distinct  classes  of  fibres. 
There  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  nerves  which  arise  in  the  gray  matter,  and  pass 
out  through  the  cranial  foramina.  Next,  the  fibres  which  connect  the  brain  with 
the  spinal  cord :  that  is  to  say,  those  which  are  usually  traced  upwards  from  the 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  through  the  medulla  oblongata  fnto  the  encephalon, 
chiefly  by  means  of  the  anterior  pyramids,  fasciculi  teretes  and  restiform  bodies, 
passing  through  the  Pons  and  crura  cerebri  to  expand  into  the  corpora  striata, 
optic  thalami,  and  convolutions  (corona  radiata),  and,  by  means  of  the  restiform 
bodies,  into  the  cerebellum. 

The  other  two  classes  of  white  fibres  in  the  brain  are  commissural ;  some  of 
the  commissures  serving  to  connect  different  parts  of  the  same  hemisphere 
together  (as  the  fornix,  the  processus  e  cerebello  ad  testes,  etc.),  or  even  different 
parts  of  the  same  section  or  organ,  as  the  arciform  fibres  of  the  medulla.  Most 
of  these  commissures  are  longitudinal;  while  others — as  the  corpus  callosum  and 
the  transverse  fibres  of  the  Pons  Varolii — are  transverse,  serving  to  connect 
opposite  hemispheres  together,  and  thus  probably  securing  the  single  action  of  a 
double  organ. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Lockhart  Clarke's  account  of  the  intimate  structure  of 
the  cerebral  convolutions  : — 

'•  Most  of  the  convolutions,  when  properly  examined,  may  be  seen  to  consist 
of  at  least  seven  distinct  and  concentric  layers  of  nervous  substance,  which  are 
alternately  paler  and  darker  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  The  lami- 
nated structure  is  most  strongly  marked  at  the  extremity  of  the  posterior  lobe. 
In  this  situation  all  the  nerve-cells  are  small,  but  differ  considerably  in  shape, 
and  are  much  more  abundant  in  some  layers  than  in  others.  In  the  superficial 
layer,  which  is  pale,  they  are  round,  oval,  fusiform,  and  angular,  but  not  numerous. 
The  second  and  darker  layer  is  densely  crowded  with  cells  of  a  similar  kind,  in 
company  with  others  that  are  pyriform  and  pyramidal,  and  lie  with  their  taper- 
ing ends  either  towards  the  surface  or  parallel  with  it,  in  connection  with  fibres 
which  run  in  corresponding  directions.  The  broader  ends  of  the  pyramidal  cells 
give  off  two,  three,  four,  or  more  processes,  which  run  partly  through  the  white 
axis  of  the  convolution,  and  in  part  horizontally  along  the  plane  of  the  layer,  to 
be  continuous,  like  those  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  cells,  with  nerve-fibres  run- 
ning in  different  directions.  The  third  layer  is  of  a  much  paler  color.  It  is 
crossed,  however,  at  right  angles  by  narrow  and  elongated  groups  of  small  cells 
and  nuclei  of  the  same  general  appearance  as  those  of  the  preceding  layer.  These 
groups  are  separated  from  each  other  by  bundles  of  fibres,  radiating  towards  the 
surface  from  the  central  white  axis  of  the  convolution,  and  together  with  them 
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form  a  beautiful  fan-like  structure.  The  fourth  layer  also  contains  elongated 
groups  of  small  cells  and  nuclei,  radiating  at  right  angles  to  its  plane ;  but  the 
group  are  broader,  more  regular,  and,  together  with  the  bundles  of  fibres  between 
them,  present  a  more  distinctly  fan-like  structure.  The^fA  layeris again  paler 
and  somewhat  white.  It  contains,  however,  cells  and  nuclei  which  have  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  preceding  layers,  but  they  exhibit  only  a  faintly 


Fig.  45. 
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radiating  arrangement.  The  sixth  and  most  internal  layer  is  reddish-gray.  It 
not  only  abounds  in  cells  like  those  already  described,  but  cfjntains  others  that  are 
riitlier  larger.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that  the  cells  are  collected  into  elongated 
croup,  which  give  the  appearance  of  radiations.  Onit«  under  side  it  gradually 
blends  with  the  central  white  axis  of  the  convolution,  into  which  its  cells  are 
scattered  for  some  distance. 
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"The  sei^enth  layer  is  this  central  white  stem  or  axis  of  the  convolution.  On 
every  side  it  gives  off  bundles  of  fibres,  which  diverge  in  all  directions,  in  a  fan- 
like  manner,  towards  the  surface,  through  the  several  gray  layers.  As  they  pass 
between  the  elongated  and  radiating  groups  of  cells  in  the  inner  gray  layers, 
some  of  them  become  continuous  with  the  processes  of  the  cells,  in  the  same 
section  or  plane,  but  others  bend  round  and  run  horizontally,  both  in  a  trans- 
verse and  longitudinal  direction  (in  reference  to  the  course  of  the  entire  convo- 
lution), and  with  various  degrees  of  obliquity.  While  the  bundles  themselves 
are  by  this  means  reduced  in  size,  their  component  fibres  become  finer  in  pro- 
portion as  they  traverse  the  layers  towards  the  surface — in  consequence,  appa- 
rently, of  branches  which  they  give  oft'  to  be  connected  with  cells  in  their 
coarse.  Those  which  reach  the  outer  gray  layer  are  reduced  to  the  finest 
dimensions,  and  form  a  close  network,  with  which  the  nuclei  and  cells  are  in 
connection. 

""  Besides  these  fibres,  which  diverge  from  the  central  white  axis  of  the  convo- 
lution, another  set,  springing  from  the  same  source,  converge  or  rather  curve 
inwards  from  opposite  sides,  to  form  arches  along  some  of  the  gray  layers. 
These  arciform  fibres  run  in  different  planes — transversely,  obliquely,  and 
longitudinally — and  appear  to  be  partly  continuous  with  those  of  the  diverging 
set  which  bend  round,  as  already  stated,  to  follow  a  similar  course.  All  these 
fibres  establish  an  infinite  number  of  communications  in  every  direction,  between 
ditlerent  parts  of  each  convolution,  between  difterent  convolutions,  and  between 
these  and  the  central  white  substance." 

Dr.  Clarke  then  goes  on  to  describe  in  detail  the  minuter  differences  which 
exist  between  the  structure  of  the  convolutions  in  different  parts  of  the  brain.^ 

CercMltim. — The  vortex  of  the  cerebellum  presents  a  remarkable  structure. 
Externally,  beneath  the  pia  mater  is  a  layer  of  transparent  tissue,  like  neuroglia, 
traversed  by  delicate  fibres  running  up  from  the  large  nerve-cells  found  below  it, 
and  containing,  like  the  neuroglia,  granular  nuclei.  Some  of  these  granules 
were  described  by  Lockhart  Clarke  as  connected  with  the  processes  of  the  nerve- 
cells  which  lie  immediately  beneath.  These  are  called  the  cells  of  Purkinje, 
and  are  arranged  in  a  single  layer,  with  nerve-fibres  interspersed.  Below  this 
layer  is  the  inner  or  granular  layer,  consisting  of  a  thick  aggregation  of  dark 
granules  among  a  number  of  fine  nerve-tubes.  Lower  down  is  the  medullary 
centre,  consisting  mainly  of  fibrous  nervous  structure.     (Fig.  45.) 

Spinal  Cord, — In  the  spinal  cord,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gray  matter  is 
entirely  in  the  interior  of  the  organ,  and  is  collected  together  into  one  central 
mass,  while  the  whole  of  the  white  matter  is  external,  and  is  arranged  into  the 
various  columns  and  commissures  described  at  pp.  612  et  seq.  We  shall  here 
merely  give  an  account  of  the  intimate  structure  of  the  cord,  w^iich  is  con- 
dea«ea  from  the  researches  of  Dr.  Lockhart  Clarke.^ 

The  white  substance  of  the  cord  consists  of  medullated  nerve-fibres,  with 
blood-vessels  and  a  delicate  connective  tissue,  the  neurofjUa,  On  transverse 
section  of  the  white  substance  of  the  cord,  a  very  striking  object  is  presented. 
It  is  seen  to  be  studded  all  over  with  minute  dots,  surrounded  by  a  white  area, 
aal  this  again  by  a  dark  circle.  (Fig.  50.)  This  is  due  to  the  longitudinal 
medullated  fibres  seen  on  section.  The  dot  is  the  axis-cylinder,  the  white  area 
the  substance  of  Schwann,  and  the  dark  circle  the  tubular  membrane  of  the 
fibres,  which  seems  to  consist  of  several  lamina?.  Externally  the  neuroglia  is 
seen  to  form  a  delicate  connective  sheath  round  the  outer  surface  of  the  cord, 
from  which  numerous  septa  pass  in  to  separate  the  respective  bundles  of  fibres. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  bulk  of  the  white  matter  of  the  cord  is 
made  up  of  longitudinal  medullated  fibres,  wliich  are  arranged  in  groups  form- 
ing the  anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior  coluiuus. 

'  .'^  Dr.  Clarke's  summary  of  his  researches  on  this  subject  in  Maudsley  on  the  Pathology  and 
Phyfioio^  of  Mind,  pp.  60--63. 
'PML  Dram.,  1851-1853,  part  iii. :  1858,  part  i. :  1859,  part  i. ;  1862,  part  ii. 
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There  are,  however,  also  oblique  and  transverse  fibres  in  the  white  substance. 
These  are  principally  found  (1)  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  median  fissure, 
forming  the  anterior  commissure ;  the  fibres  passing  from  the  gray  matter  of  the 
anterior  horn  on  one  side  to  the  white  matter  of  the  anterior  column  of  the  oppo- 
site side;  (2)  horizontal  or  oblique  fibres  passing  from  the  roots  of  the  nerves 
into  the  gray  matter;  and  (3)  fibres  leaving  the  gray  matter  and  pursuing  a 
longer  or  shorter  horizontal  course  between  the  bundles  of  longitudinal  libres 
with  which  many  of  them  are  continuous. 


Fig.  46. 


TraniTenD  Kcttan  Ihrough  tbc  cerrlol  porllan  or  the  iplnal  cord  of  ■  nir.  (MifinlHM  40  dUiDClen.)  (Klein  nod  NoUe 
Sniitb.J    V,  Tlie  whEtc  niaiter  ot  the  curd,  tubdivldod  b^  HpU  of  coDDHtiTe  Uuue.  i.  uieiiding  rrom  ihv  |>Ik  miier  to 

whii;h  eslnl,  bui  ire  not  ihowti.  In  Ibe  other  p«rt»  of  the  while  sutntBDCf.    The  einlral  caniil  l>  Hen  In  ihp  gmv  mulUr. 

The  gray  substrLUCc  of  the  cord  occupies  it."*  central  part  in  the  sliapc  of  two 
crcscentic  Iiorn.'*,  joined  together  by  a  commissure.  Each  of  these  crescents  has 
an  [interior  and  a  posterior  cornu. 

The  jmatcrior  finm  consists  of  two  parts, — the  caput  cornu,  or  expanded  extrem- 
ity of  the  horn  (Fig.  48),  round  whicli  is  a  lighter  space  or  lamina  of  gelatinous 
subslanoe ;  and  tlic  cervix  cornu,  or  narrower  portion,  which  coimecls  it  witli  the 
rest  oi  the  gray  substance. 
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The  gelatinous  substance  is  a  peculiar  accumulation  of  neurc^Iia  (Klein),  and 
has  been  named  by  Rolando  the  substantia  cinerea  gelatinosa. 

The  anterior  horn  of  the  gray  substance  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  swellings, 
where  it  gives  origin  to  the  nerves 

of  the   extremities,  is  much  larger  '8-  *'■ 

than  in  any  other  region,  and  con- 
tains several  distinct  groups  of  large 
and  variously  shajied  cells. 

The  gray  commissure  is  situated 
behind  the  white  commissure,  which 
separates  it  from  the  bottom  of  the 
snterior  median  fissure.  In  it  is  a 
cfiitral  canal,  lined  by  epithelium, 
around  which  is  a  layer  of  neuroglia 
of  considerable  thickness,  the  ceiitral 
yray  nnchiis  of  Kiilliker.  The  gray 
sulistance  of  the  cord  consists  of-— 1, 
ner^e-fibres  of  variable,  but  smaller 
average  diameter  than  those  of  the 
columns:  2,  nerve-cells  of  various 
sliajes  and  sizes,  with  from  two  to 
eight  processes;  3,  blood-vessels  and 
connective  tissue. 

The  nerve-JWres  of  the  gray  matter  are  for  the  most  part  composed  of  a  minute 
and  dense  network  of  minute  fibrils,  which  is  termed  "  Gerlach'a  nerve  network,"' 
intermingled  with  nerves  of  a  larger  size.     This  network  is  continuous  with  the 


UHTtrsr  SHtlon  of  the  gc%1  nibaUi 
wIp  of  the  fl^re  groups  of  largo  i 
[XigsUtd  ISdUoHieii.)    J.  L.  < 


medullated  fibres  of  the  posterior  nerve-roots  on  the  one  hand  (Deilors).  and  with 
the  branclied  processes  of  the  ganglion -eel  Is  on  the  other  (Gerlach),  so  that  the 
cells  are  connected  with  the  fibres  only  indirectly  through  the  uorve  network. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in  the  anterior  horn  of  the  gray  matter  appears  to 
be  somewuat  different;  here  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  anterior  root  are  directly 
continuous  with  some  of  the  processes  of  the  ganglion- eel  Is,  others  of  the  proc- 
esses communicating  with  Gerlach's  nerve  network. 

Fig.  50. 
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tlon  as  minute  dota,  on  accooDC  nt  Ihair  haTlng  a  courae  panllel  to 
the  long  Bila  of  the  cnrd.  AmoaKst  the  neuroglia  are  alao  aeea 
t«o  branchni  «innMil?e  Hmuu-ccUii— neuroglla-cells. 

The  nerve-cells  of  the  gray  matter  are  of  two  kinds — large  branched  nerve- 
vesicles,  which  are  collected  into  groups,  and  small  round  ceils,  which  rcsemhle 
free  nuclei,  and  are  found  scattered  throughout  the  whole  of  the  gray  matter. 

In  the  anterior  horn  there  are  two  or  three  groups  of  nerve -vesicles,  one  at  the 
outer  part  of  the  cornu,  and  one,  sometimes  two,  in  the  anterior  portion  (Fig. 
48).  In  the  pasterior  horn,  occupying  the  whole  inner  half  of  the  cervix,  is  a 
group  of  nerve-cells,  called  ibe  posterior  vesicular  column. 

At  the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  eornu,  in  the  outer  portion  of  the 
gray  matter,  is  a  third  group  of  cells,  the  tractus  intermedia- lateralis.  In  the  cer- 
vical region  of  the  cord  these  cells  extend  in  amongst  the  fibres  of  the  white 
matter  of  the  lateral  column, 

Ori'jin  of  the  Spinal  Nerves  m  the  Cord. — The  posterior  roots  are  larger  than 
the  anterior;  but  their  component  filaments  are  finer  and  more  delicate.  They 
arc  attached  to  the  cord  at  the  junction  of  the  lateral  and  posterior  columns,  and 
at  once  enter  the  posterior  horn  of  gray  matter;  either  directly  through  the 
substantia  gelatinosa,  or  indirectly,  by  passing  through  the  po.^tcrior  column  and 
entering  the  gray  substance  in  front  of  the  caput  cornu.  The  former  pass 
upwards  and  downwards  and  become  continuous  with  Gerlach's  nerve  network, 
■wme  of  the  fibres  extending  across  the  commissure  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cord:  others  reaching  the  anterior  column  on  the  same  side.  The  latter  fibres 
enter  the  posterior  vesicular  column,  and  some  passing  through  it  run  longi- 
tudinally in  the  ]H>sterior  column.     {Figs,  48,  49.) 
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The  anterior  roots  are  attached  exclusively  to  the  anterior  column,  or  rather  to 
the  anterior  part  of  the  antero-lateral  columns,  for  there  is  no  ante ro -lateral 
fs-itire  dividing  the  anterior  from  the  lateral  column.  Within  the  gray  substance 
the  fibrils  cross  each  other,  and  diverge  in  all  directions,  like  the  expanded  hairs 
of  a  brush  (Figs.  48,  49),  some  of  them  running  more  or  less  longitudinally  up- 
wards and  downwards;  and  others  decussating  with  those  of  the  opposite  .«ide 
tiirough  the  anterior  commia.sure  in  front  of  the  central  canal. 

Ail  the  fibres  of  botli  roots  of  the  nerves  proceed  through  the  white  columns 
iDM  the  grav  substance,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  some  which  appear  to 
nin  longitudinally  in  the  posterior  columns;  but  whether  these  latter  fiorcs  of 
the  posterior  roota  uhimately  enter  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord,  after  a  very 
obliqae  coarse,  or  whether  they  proceed  upwards  to  the  brain,  is  uncertain. 


Fr«B  >  tnonene  bmIIod  thraugh  tbe  spinal 
aul  ir  k  calt  (mignllled  about  180  dlaiuetenl. 
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Thf  Central  Canal  of  the  Spinal  Cord  {Fig.  51).— In  the  foetus,  until  after  the 
sixth  month,  a  canal,  continuous  with  the  general  ventricular  cavity  of  the  brain, 
eilends  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  spinal  cord,  formed  by  the  closiug-in 
of  a  previously  open  groove. 

In  the  adult  this  cimal  can  only  be  seen  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cord,  extend- 
ing from  the  jx>int  of  the  calamus  scriplorius,  in  Ihe  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
for  about  half  an  incli  down  the  centre  of  the  cord,  where  it  terminates  in  a  cul- 
iliac;  the  remnant  of  the  canal  being  just  vi.sible  in  a  section  of  the  cord  as  a 
fmall  pale  spot,  corre.<ipondiiig  to  the  centre  of  the  gray  commissure:  its  cavitv 
i*  lined  with  a  layer  of  cylindrical  ciliated  epithelium.  In  some  cases  this  eanjil 
remains  pervious  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  cord. 

The  Ganglia  may  be  regarded  as  separate  and  independent  nervous  centres!  of 
nnailer  size  and  less  complex  structure  than  the  brain,  connected  with  each  other, 
with  the  cerebro-spioal  axis,  and  with  the  nerves  in  various  situations.     They 
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are  found  on  the  posterior  root  of  each  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  on  the  posterior  or 
sensory  root  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve;  on  the  facial  nerve;  on  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal and  pneumogastric  nerves ;  in  a  connected  series  along  each  side  of 
the  vertebral  column,  forming  the  trunk  of  the  sympathetic;  on  the  branches  of 
that  nerve,  and  at  the  point  of  junction  of  those  branches  with  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerves.  On  section,  they  are  seen  to  consist  of  a  reddish-gray  substance,  traversed 
by  numerous  white  nerve-fibres :  they  vary  considerably  in  form  and  size ;  the 
largest  are  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  the  smallest,  not  visible  with 
the  naked  eye,  exist  in  considerable  numbers  upon  the  nerves  distributed  to  the 
different  viscera.  The  ganglia  are  invested  by  a  smooth  and  firm  closely-adher- 
ing membranous  envelope,  consisting  of  dense  areolar  tissue;  this  sheath  is  contin- 
uous with  the  perineurium  of  the  nerves,  and  sends  numerous  processes  into  the 
interior  of  the  ganglion,  which  support  the  blood-vessels  supplying  its  substance. 
In  structure,  all  ganglia  are  essentially  similar,  consisting  of  the  same  struct- 
ural elements  as  the  other  nervous  centres — viz.,  a  collection  of  vesicular  nervous 
matter^  traversed  by  tubular  and  gelatinous  nerve-fibres.  The  vesicular  nervous 
matter  consists  of  nerve-cells  or  ganglion-globules,  most  of  which  appear  free, 
and  of  a  round  or  oval  form ;  these  are  more  especially  seated  near  the  surface 
of  the  ganglion ;  others  have  caudate  processes,  and  give  origin  to  nerve-fibres. 
In  the  ganglion,  the  nerve  cells  are  usually  inclosed  in  a  capsule  of  granular 
corpuscles  and  fibres.  The  tubular  nerve-fibres  run  through  the  ganglion,  some 
being  collected  into  bundles,  while  others,  separating  from  each  other,  take  a 
circuitous  course  among  the  nerve-cells  before  leaving  the  ganglion. 

The  Nerves  are  round  or  flattened  cords,  which  are  connected  at  one  end  with 
the  cerebro-spinal  centre  or  with  the  ganglia,  and  are  distributed  at  the  other  end 
to  the  various  textures  of  the  body ;  they  are  subdivided  into  two  great  classes, 
the  cerebro-spinal,  which  proceed  from  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  the  sympa- 
thetic or  ganglionic  nerves,  which  proceed  from  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  CerebrO'Spinal  nerves  consist  of  numerous  nerve-fibres,  collected  together 
and  inclosed  in  a  membranous  sheath.     A  small  bundle  of  primitive  fibres, 

Fig.  53. 


A  node  of  Ranvier  of  a  mcduUated  nervo-fibre,  viewwl  from  above,  magnified  about  750  diameters.  The  medullarr 
sheath  is  diacoatinuous  at  the  node,  whereas  the  axis-cylinder  passes  from  one  segment  into  the  other.  At  the  nodi>  th« 
aheath  of  Scliwann  appears  thickened.    (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 

inclosed  in  a  tubular  sheath,  is  called  a  fnniculus:  if  the  nerve  is  of  small  size 
it  may  consist  only  of  a  single  funiculus,  but  if  large,  the  funiculi  are  collected 
together  into  larger  bundles  or  fasciculi ;  and  are  bound  together  in  a  common 
membranous  investment,  termed  the  sheath.  In  structure,  the  common  slieath 
investing  the  whole  nerve,  as  well  as  the  septa  given  off  from  the  sheath,  and 
which  separate  the  fasciculi,  consist  of  areolar  tissue,  composed  of  white  and 
yellow  elastic  fibres,  the  latter  existing  in  great  abundance.  Tlie' tubular  slieath 
of  the  funiculi,  or  peri7ieurium^  consists  of  a  fine,  smooth,  transparent  membrane, 
which  may  be  easily  separated,  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  from  the  fibres  it  incloses; 
in  structure,  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  simple  and  homogeneous  transparent  film. 
occa.si(^nally  composed  of  numerous  minute  reticular  fibres. 

The  cerebro-spinal  nerves  consist  almost  exclusively  of  the  meduUated  nerve- 
fibres,  the  non-medullated  fibres  existing  in  very  small  proportion. 

In  the  rnedullated  nerve-fibres  Ranvier  has  lately  })ointed  out  a  peculiar  arrange- 
ment, brought  into  view  by  the  action  of  osmic  acid,  and  to  which  the  name  of 
the  nodes  of  Ranvier  is  given.  The  axis-cylinder  and  the  medullary  substance 
are  stained  black  by  the  reagent,  while  the  tubular  sheath  is  unstained.     Each 
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fibre,  when  so  treated,  is  seen  to  be  interrupted  at  regular  intervals  by  a  break  in 
the  white  substance  of  Schwann,  and  at  these  breaks  or  nodes  the  tubular  mem- 
brane seems  to  turn  in  and  invest  the  axis-cylinder,  which  runs  uninterrupted 
across  the  break.  A  nucleus  is  also  thus  brought  into  view  in  the  centre  of  each 
segment  of  the  nerve,  lying  in  the  tubular  sheath. 

The  blood-vessels  supplying  a  nerve  terminate  in  a  minute  capillary  plexus, 
the  vessels  composing  which  run,  for  the  most  part,  parallel  with  the  funiculi ; 
they  are  connected  together  by  short  transverse  vessels,  forming  narrow  oblong 
raeshes,  similar  to  the  capillary  system  of  muscle. 

The  nerve-fibres,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  do  not  coalesce,  but  pursue  an 
uninterrupted  course  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery.  In  separating  a  nerve, 
however,  into  its  component  funiculi,  it  may  be  seen  that  they  do  not  pursue  a 
perfectly  insulated  course,  but  occasionally  join  at  a  very  acute  angle  with  other 
funiculi  proceeding  in  the  same  direction ;  from  which  branches  are  given  off  to 
join  ag^n  in  like  manner  with  other  funiculi.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  in  these  communications  the  nerve-fibres  do  not  coalesce,  but  merely 
pass  into  the  sheath  of  the  adjacent  nerve,  become  intermixed  with  its  nerve- 
fibres,  and  again  pass  on  to  become  blended  with  the  nerve- fibres  in  some  adjoining 
fasciculus. 

Nerves,  in  their  course,  subdivide  into  branches,  and  these  frequently  com- 
municate with  branches  of  a  neighboring  nerve.  In  the  subdivision  of  a  nerve 
the  filaments  of  which  it  is  composed  are  continued  from  the  trunk  into  the 
branches,  and  at  their  junction  with  the  branches  of  neighboring  nerves  the 
filaments  pass  to  become  intermixed  with  those  of  the  other  nerve  in  their  further 
progress ;  in  no  instance,  however,  have  the  separate  nerve-fibres  been  shown  to 
inosculate. 

The  communications  which  take  place  between  two  or  more  nerves  form  what 
is  called  a  plexus.  Sometimes  a  plexus  is  formed  by  the  primary  branches  of 
the  trunks  of  the  nerves,  as  the  cervical,  brachial,  lumbar,  and  sacral  plexuses, 
and  occasionally  by  the  terminal  fasciculi,  as  in  the  plexuses  formed  at  the 
periphery  of  the  body.  In  the  formation  of  a  plexus  the  component  nerves  divide, 
then  join,  and  again  subdivide  in  such  a  complex  manner  that  the  individual 
fasciculi  become  interlaced  most  intricately ;  so  that  each  branch  leaving  a  plexus 
may  contain  filaments  from  each  of  the  primary  nervous  trunks  which  form  it. 
In  the  formation  also  of  the  smaller  plexuses  at  the  periphery  of  the  body,  there 
L^  a  free  interchange  of  the  fasciculi  and  primitive  fibrils.  In  each  case,  however, 
the  individual  filaments  remain  separate  and  distinct,  and  do  not  inosculate  with 
each  other. 

It  is  probable  that,  through  this  interchange  of  fibres,  the  different  branches 
passing  oft'  from  a  plexus  have  a  more  extensive  connection  with  the  spinal  cord 
than  if  they  each  had  proceeded  to  be  distributed  without  such  connection  with 
other  nerves.  Consequently,  the  parts  supplied  by  these  nerves  have  more 
extended  relations  with  the  nervous  centres ;  by  this  means,  also,  groups  of 
muscles  may  be  associated  for  combined  action. 

The  Sympathetic  nerve  consists  of  medullated  and  non-medullated  fibres,  inter- 
mixed with  a  varying  proportion  of  filamentous  areolar  tissue,  and  inclosed  in  a 
sheath  formed  of  fibro-areolar  tissue.  (Fig.  44.)  The  medullated  fibres  are,  for 
the  most  part,  smaller  than  those  composing  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves ;  their 
double  contour  is  less  distinct,  and,  according  to  Remak,  they  present  nuclei 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  gelatinous  nerve-fibres.  Those  branches  of  the 
.sympathetic  which  present  a  well-marked  gray  color  are  composed  more 
e.specially  of  gelatinous  nerve-fibres,  intermixed  with  a  few  medullated  fibres; 
whilst  those  of  a  white  color  contain  more  of  the  latter  fibres  and  a  few  of  the 
former.  Occasionally  the  gray  and  white  cords  run  together  in  a  single  nerve, 
without  any  intermixture,  as  in  the  branches  of  communication  between  the 
sympathetic  ganglia  and  the  spinal  nerves,  or  in  the  communicating  cords 
between  the  ganglia. 
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The  nerve-fibres,  both  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  system,  convey 
impressions  of  a  twofold  kind.  The  sensory  nerves,  called  also  centripetal  or 
afferent  nerves,  transmit  to  the  nervous  centres  impressions  made  upon  the 
peripheral  extremities  of  the  nerves,  and  in  this  way  the  mind,  through  the 
medium  of  the  brain,  becomes  conscious  of  external  objects.  The  motor  nerves, 
called  also  centrifugal  or  efferent  nerves,  transmit  impressions  from  the  nervous 
centres  to  the  parts  to  which  the  nerves  are  distributed,  these  impressions  either 
exciting  muscular  contractions,  or  influencing  the  processes  of  nutrition,  growth, 
and  secretion. 

Terminations  of  Nerves, — By  the  expression  "  the  termination  of  nerve-fibres  " 
is  signified  their  connections  with  the  nerve-centres  and  with  the  parts  which 
they  supply.  The  former  are  called  their  central^  the  latter  their  peripheral 
terminations.  With  regard  to  the  central  terminations  of  the  nerves,  little  is  as 
yet  certainly  known.^  The  nerve-cells,  or  nerve-corpuscles,  above  figured,  have 
been  regarded  as  the  central  origin  of  the  fibres  with  which  they  are  connected ; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  in  many  cases  they  are  so.  There  are  instances, 
however,  in  which  such  cells  occur  as  mere  nucleated  swellings  in  the  course  of 
a  nerve,  and  in  these  cases  they  obviously  cannot  be  regarded  as  being  in  any 
sense  the  origins  of  the  nerves.  In  other  cases,  as  in  the  nerve-cells  in  the 
anterior  horn  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord,  there  are  numerous  processes 
springing  out  of  the  cell:  one  of  these  (and,  according  to  Deiters,  one  only)  is 
recognized  as  an  axis-cylinder ;  the  others  are  fibrillae,  which  are  continuous  with 
similar  fibrillse,  of  which  under  high  powers  the  apparently  granular  contents  of 
the  cell  are  found  to  be  composed,  and  which  appear,  therefore,  simply  to  run 
through  the  cell.  The  fibrillae  may  be,  and  probably  are,  primitive  nervous 
fibrils,  but  they  are  so  delicate  that  it  has  not  as  yet  been  found  possible  to 
ascertain  their  destination.  With  regard  also  to  the  axis-cylinder  which  is  seen 
proceeding  out  of  the  ganglionic  corpuscle,  although  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  originates  in  that  corpuscle,  the  fact  has  not  been  proved — nor  has  its  relation 
to  the  nucleus  of  the  corpuscle  been  demonstrated.  In  fine,  all  that  is  known 
on  the  subject  is,  that  many  of  the  fibrillae  and  axis- cylinders  can  be  shown 
either  to  originate  in  or  pass  through  ganglionic  corpuscles  (or  nerve-cells),  and 
other  nerves  can  be  shown  to  contain  such  nerve-cells  in  their  interior  at  certain 
parts  of  their  course.  But  whether  in  the  case  of  such  connection  in  one  of  the 
central  organs  the  cell  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  nervous  fibril,  or 
whether  the  fibril  merely  passes  through  the  cell  (as  some  observers  believe), 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  nerves  pass  throueh  ganglia,  has  not  been  determined. 
If  the  latter  view  be  correct,  it  may  be  tliat  nerves  have  really  no  central 
termination,  but  that  their  fibrils  start  from  their  peripheral  distribution,  travel 
to  the  nervous  centre,  are  there  brought  into  connection  with  the  nerve-cells, 
and  thence  return  to  their  distribution.  However,  in  the  present  state  of  anatom- 
ical knowledge,  the  more  probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  which  is  usually 
entertained  :  viz.,  that  each  nerve-fibre  is  connected  somewhere  with  a  ganglionic 
corpuscle,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  its  central  termination  or  origin.  Dr. 
Beale  asserts  that  even  in  those  ganglion-cells  which  appear  either  altogether 
destitute  of  processes,  or  unipolar,  numerous  fibres  can  be  seen  proceeding  out 
of  them  if  the  proper  reagents  be  used  and  very  high  powers  employed. 

The  peripheral  connections,  or  terminations  of  the  nerve-fibres,  are  somewhat 
more  easy  to  ascertain,  though  even  as  to  these  a  great  difference  exists  with 
respect  to  minute  details.  They  are  usually  and  naturally  studied  in  the  sensory 
and  motor  nerves  separately. 

Sensory  nerves  sometimes  terminate  in  minute  plexuses  in  the  subcutaneous 
or  submucous  areolar  tissue.     Dr.  Sharpey  says  that  he  has  seen  the  ultimate 

*  One  of  the  most  recent  and  most  distinguished  observers  on  this  subject.  Max  Schultze,  8j>eaks 
thus :  "  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  assign  its  central  origin  to 
any  single  primitive  fibril  of  the  nervous  system,  however  certainly  we  may  have  discovered  the 
peripheral  terminations  of  a  great  part  of  them." — Schultze,  m  Strieker's  Handbxich,  1868.  p.  134. 
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fibres  of  these  minute  plexuses  come  into  close  contact  with  the  connective- 
ti:!sue  corpuscles,  but  has  not  been  able  to  trace  any  distinct  connection  between 
them.     Frey  has  lately  described  and  figured  a  large  number  of  microscopic 

Sauglia  on   this  submucous  nervous  plexus.     Similar  ganglia  were  long  ago 
escribed  by  J.  Miiller  in  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  they  may  apparently  be 
met  with  in  many  other  parts,  as  in  Meissner's  plexus  (Fig.  484,  p.  811). 

The  white  substance  of  Schwann  and  the  tubular  sheath  usually  disappear  as 
the  nerve  approaches  its  termination,  leaving  only  the  axis-cylinder  invested  by 
its  proper  basement- membrane,  on  which  nuclei  can  be  seen  at  intervals,  and  in 
many  cases  the  axis-cylinder  itself  breaks  up  into  the  primitive  fibrils.  In  some 
parts,  however,  the  fibres  appear  to  be  inclosed  up  to  their  termination  in  a 
sheath,  which  is  either  a  prolongation  of  the  perineurium  or  a  continuation  of 
the  neurilemma.  The  ditierences  of  opinion  prevailing  on  the  question  of  the 
ultimate  distribution  of  the  nerve-fibres  depend  on  their  extreme  delicacy  and 
the  consequent  great  difficulty  of  following  individual  fibres  in  continuity. 
Hence  what  some  observers  describe  as  a  free  end  in  which  the  nerve  terminates, 
others  regard  as  merely  a  bending  of  the  fibre  where  it  becomes  lost  to  sight,  or 
a  spot  where  it  is  lost  sight  of  in  consequence  of  the  power  used  being  too  low, 
or  from  difficulty  in  focussing.  These  ultimate  fibres,  it  should  be  remembered, 
are  structureless,  and  can  tlierefore  only  be  recognized  positively  as  nervous  by 
iheir  continuity  with  a  nerve  of  more  complex  structure. 

In  the  papilli©  of  the  skin,  or  mucous  membrane,  and  on  the  surface  of 
various  membranes  (conjunctiva,  mesentery,  etc.),  three  different  kinds  of  termi- 
nal organs  have  been  found  connected  with  the  nerves;  viz.,  the  end-bulbs  of 
Krause,  the  tactile  corpuscles  of  Rudolph  Wagner,  and  the  Pacinian  corpuscles. 

The  end-bulbs  of  Krause  are  small  capsules  of  connective  tissue,  in  which 
nuclei  can  be  detected  by  reagents,  and  in  which  one  or  more  nerve-fibrils  termi- 
nate either  in  a  coiled'  plexiform  mass  or  in  a  bulbous  extremity.  Thev  have 
been  described  as  occurring  in  the  conjunctiva,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  surface  of  the  glans  penis  and  glans  clitoridis.^ 

The  tactile  corpuscles  of  Wagner  (Fig.  54)  are  (Jescribed  by  him  as  oval- 
shaped  bodies,  made  up  of  superimposed  saccular  lamina%  presenting  some 
resemblance  to  a  miniature  fir-coue,  and  he  regarded  them  as  directlv  concerned 
m  the  sense  of  touch.  Kulliker  considers  that  the  central  part  of  the  papilUe 
generally  consists  of  a  connective  tissue  more  homogeneous  than  that  of  the 
outer  {>art,  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  sheath  of  elastic  fibres,  and  he  believes  that 
ibese  corpuscles  are  merely  a  variety  of  this  structure.  The  nerve-fibres,  accord- 
iug  to  this  observer,  run  up  in  a  waving  course  to  the  corpuscle,  not  [Kjuetrating 
It,  but  forming  two  or  three  coils  round  it,  and  finally  join  together  in  loops. 

These  bodies  are  not  found  in  all  the  papilhe ;  but  from  their  existence  in 
those  parts  in  which  the  skin  is  highly  sensitive,  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
specially  concerned  in  the  sense  of  touch,  though  their  absence  from  the  papillie 
of  other  tactile  parts  shows  that  they  arc  not  essential  to  this  sense. 

The  Pacinian  corpuscles-  (Fig.  55)  are  found  in  the  human  subject  chiefly  on 
the  nerves  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  lying  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  ;  but 
they  have  also  been  described  by  Rjmbjr  as  connected  with  the  nerves  of  the 
joints  and  with  the  nerves  lying  between  many  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
and  limbs.  Each  of  these  corpuscles  is  attached  to  and  incloses  the  termination 
of  a  single  nerve.  The  corpuscle,  which  is  ]>erfectly  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
{and  which  can  be  most  easily  demonstrated  in  the  mesentery  of  a  cat\  consists 
of  a  number  of  concentric  layers  of  cellular  tissue,  between  which  Todd  and 
B<>wman  have  figured  capillary  vessels  as  running.  The  nerve,  at  its  entrance 
into  this  body,  parts  with  its  white  substance,  and  the  axis-cylinder  runs  for- 
ward in  a  kind  of  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  corpuscle  to  terminate  in  a 
roonded  end   or  knob,  sometimes  bifurcating  previously,  in   which  case  each 

*  Krause,  Die  terminalen  JCorperchen,  1860.     Anatomische  Untersuchungerq^^\. 

*  Often  called  in  German  anatomical  works  "  corpuscles  of  Vater." 
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branch  has  a  eimilar  termination,  Grandry,  who  has  exainiDed  these  corpuscles 
with  very  high  magnifying  powers,  describes  the  axis-cylinder  as  exhibiting  a  very 
well-marked  fibrillar  structure,  and  tlie  bulbous  end  as  consisting  of  a  mass  of 
granules  into  which  the  fibrils  run,  diverging  as  tliey  approach  it.  The  inve-st- 
ing  capsules  are  from  thirty  to  sixty  in  number,  the  outer  being  more  separated 
from  each  other,  as  if  by  a  clear  fluid,  while  the  inner  are  closely  applied  to- 
gether. Schultze  calls  attention  to  the  striking  resemblance  in  all  esaential 
particulars  between  these  corpuscles  and  Krauae's  end-bulb  above  described.' 
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In  the  special  organs  the  nerves  end  in  various  ways,  which  hitherto  are  not 
perfectly  known. 

Hoycr  and  Cohnheim  have  described  the  nerves  of  the  cornea  as  terminating 
in  primitive  fibrillie,  which  run  between  the  cells  forming  the  pavement  epitlie- 
Hum  of  that  membrane,  and  end  im  its  free  surface.  This,  however,  is  doubted 
by  Hulke,*  who  has  only  succeeded  in  tracing  them  as  far  as  the  middle  tier  of 
the  epithelial  cells.  Schultze  discovers  in  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane,  lying 
between  tlie  cells  of  its  epithelium,  spindle-shaped  cells,  each  pos.sessing  a  central 
and  a  peripheral  process — the  central  process  being,  according  to  him,  continu- 
ous with  a  primitive  fibril  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  and  the  peripheral  proccsa 
either  ending  on  the  free  surface  of  the  epithelium,  as  is  the  case  in  men,  main- 

'  Stoker's  IIundb<ich.  p.  123. 

'  Lectures  on  the  Histol^^y  ui  tbe  Eye,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Sui^eona,  June,  1869. 
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m«la,  and  fislies,  or,  as  in  some  other  animals,  prolonged  into  a  long  stiff  hair. 
These  cells  he  lias  denominated  "  olfactory  cells ;"  and  similar  cells  have  been 
described  by  Axel  Key,  Schwalbe,  and  Loven,  in  the  papillse  circumvallat^  of 
nun,  and  the  ruiigiform  papillEe  of  ttic  fr<^  ("  taste -eel  Is  ").  The  fibres  also  of 
(he  optic  nerve  have,  according  to  Scimltze,  a  siniihir  connection  with  the  cells 
("sight-cells")  of  the  retina;  and  cells  somewhat  similar,  and  connected  withpro- 
ces*s  that  jjass  through  the  epithelium,  are  to  be  found  on  the  aerve-hbrils  of 
the  auditory  nerve,  in  the  membranous  labyrinth  ("  hearing-cells '), 

The  termination  of  the  nerves  in  the  hair-bulbs  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
papilljB  at  their  root,  as  is  also  the  case  in  the  teeth,  la  glands,  the  nerves, 
lecording  to  Pfliiger,  are  connected  with  the  ciueal  commencements  of  the  gland- 
tubes — at  least  he  lias  descrilwd  this  arrangement  in  the  salivary  glands,  and 
thus  he  is  led  to  regard  the  nuclei  of  those  ua^l  ponches  as  the  terminations  of 
the  nerves. 

Motor  nerves  are  to  be  traced  either  into  unstriped  or  striped  fibres. 

In  the  unstriped  fibres  it  ap[)cars,  from  the  researches  of  Beale,  Fran kenh.'i user, 
ind  Julius  Arnold,  that  the  ultimate  fibrils  of  the  nerves  form  plexuses,  at  the 
junctions  of  whose  branches  small  nuclear  bodies  are  situated.  These  nuclei 
ire  regarded  by  Arnold  as  the  real  terminations  of  the  nerves;  for  although  lie 
agrees  with  Frankeuhauser  in  stating  that  the  nervous  filaments  penetrate  the 
muscular  fibres,  aud  enter  into  relation  with  the  granular  contents  of  the  nuclei, 
lie  traces  the  filaments  back  again  from  that  point  to  the  nuclei  situated  at  the 
junctions  of  the  nervous  plexuses,  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  muscular 
fibres. 

lu  the  voluntary  muscles,  Beale  and  Kolliker  have  described  the  nerve-fibres 
»s  terminating  either  in  a  plu.\iform  arrangement,  or  (according  to  the  latter 
author)  sunictimcs  in  free  ends  between  the  muscular  fibre.s  external  to  the  sar- 
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fwl^mma.  T>ately  another  method  of  termination,  which  had  been  formerly 
described,  has  received  the  support  of  numerous  eminent  authorities,  viz.,  the 
'mnlorial  ejid-platfs"  of  Kiihne,  or  "nerve-hillocks"  (nerve-tufts)  of  Doytre 

The  latter  author  has  described,  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  a  connection 
beineen  the  nervous  and  muscular  fibres  in  some  of  the  lower  animal.-;,  consisting 
in  an  elevation  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two,  where  the  snrcolemma  of  the 
muscular  fibre  became  blended  with  the  tubular  membrane  of  the  nerve.  This 
his  been  .since  so  far  confirmed  by  subsequent  researches  that  it  .seems  well  to 
figure,  from  the  most  recent  author,  Kiihne,  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  termina- 
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tion  of  all  motor  nerves  of  vuluntary  muscles.      The   following  is  KilhneV 
deacriptioa  of  ihe  metbotl  of  connection : — 

'■in  ail  striped  muscles,  t!ic  iktvch  terminate  below  llic  sarcolemma, — the 
tubular  membrane  being  blended  witii  tlic  sarcolemma.  The  white  subfitance 
accompanies  the  (utisc^linder  as  far  as  this  point.  The  ending  of  the  axis- 
cylinder  always  repreijcnts  an  expansion  with  a  considerably  increased  surface. 
imd  this  IS  eouKtaully  formed  by  its  branching  out  on  a  flnl  plate.  This  uervu- 
end  plate  is  sometinies  more  like  a  nicinbraue,  at  others  like  a  system  of  fibres. 
In  most  cases  tlie  plate  rcsls  upon  a  bnsc  of  granules  and  liuely  granular  proto- 
plasm ;  in  other  cases  there  is  uo  such  sujiport,  and  the  uervo-plates  then  jxisBess 
Fig.  57. 
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the  so-called  nervo-end  bulbs.  The  ends  of  the  nerves  never  penetrate  the  inte- 
rior of  the  contnujtilo  cylinder,  nor  dot^s  the  plate  tver  embrace  the  whole  cir- 
cuniii  ri-iKT  of  the  cylinder.  Short  miiwidar  fibres  geaemlly  have  only  one 
in  I  M'  i;Lil,  while  hmger  fibres  have  several." 

ii  !-■  ii;:hl,  however,  to  slate  thai  the  most  eminent  En(;lish  authority  on  this 

-^iiliji  it  iiitiraly  denies  the  description  above  given,  and  explains  the  apiwarunces, 

li^'iired  by  Kuhne  nod  others,  in  a  difl'ereut  manner.     In  a  very  interesting  p(i]>cr 

by  Dr.  Beide,  published  in  1867,'  he  endeavors  to  show  that  the  nerve- hi Ilooks 

<  On  Anatomical  Ccmtiovoray.     Butle'tt  Arehivss,  iv..  161. 
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of  Doy&re  are  merely  nocidental  elevations  produced  by  the  sarcolemma  beiDg 
drawn  up  in  a  cone,  as  the  nerve  which  is  attached  to  it  is  stretched  by  the 
manipulation  of  tbe  observer;  aud  with  reference  to  the  end-plates  of  Kiihne, 
ho  asserts  that,  by  his  own  method  of  examination,  he  is  able  to  follow  the 
norve-fibrils  much  beyond  the  point  at  which  that  autlior  describes  them  as  ter- 
minating. The  appearance  of  their  penetrating  the  sarcolenima  he  regards  as  an 
optical  illusion,  and  the  nuclei  shown  in  the  above  figures  are,  according  to  him, 
militated T>utside  of  the  muscular  fibres  on  the  point  of  junction  of  the  fibrils  which 
form  the  intricate  and  extensive  plexus  in  which  the  nerves  terminate,  so  that  the 
nerves  nowhere  terminate  in  free  ends,  nor  at  any  definite  part  of  the  fibre ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  surround  every  point  of  the  latter  with  a  very  close  interlacement. 
By  the  kinaness  of  Dr.  Beale  we  are  enabled  to  reproduce  some  of  the  figures 
representing  preparations  which  he  exhibited  to  the  British  Medical  Association, 
at  Oxford,  in  1868,  in  illustration  of  this  view, 

THE  VASCULAR  SYSTEM. 

The  Vascular  System,  exclusive  of  its  central  organ,  the  Heart,  is  divided 
into  four  classesof  vessels — the  Arteries,  Capillaries, 
Veins,  and  Lymphatics — the   minute   structure  of  m-oa. 

which  we  will  now  proceed  briefly  to  describe,  re- 
ferring the  reader  to  the  body  of  the  work  for  all 
that  is  necessary  in  the  details  of  their  ordinary 
anatomy. 

Structure  of  Arteries. —  The  arteries  are  com- 
posed of  three  coats — internal  serous  or  epithelial 
c>at  {tunica  iniima  of  Ki'ilHker),  middle  fibrous  or 
circ'tl'ir  coat,  and  external  cellular  coat,  or  tunica 
a'irenlitia. 

The  two  inner  coats  together  are  very  easily  sep- 
arated from  the  external,  as  by  the  ordinary  opera- 
iii>n  of  tying  a  ligature  on  the  artery.  If  a  fine 
.*tring  be  ti^  forcibly  upon  an  artery,  either  before 
or  after  death,  and  then  taken  off,  the  external  coat 
will  be  found  uninjured,  but  the  internal  coats  are 
divided  in  the  track  of  the  ligature,  and  can  easily 
be  further  dissected  from  the  outer  coat.  The  inner 
o>«  can  be  separated  from  the  middle  by  a  little 
maceration. 

The  inner  coat  consists  of — 1.  A  layer  of  pave- 
ment-epitheUum,  the  cells  of  which  are  polygonal, 
'■val.  or  fusiform,  and  have  very  distinct  nuclei. 
This  epithelium— or  endothelium,  as  it  is  now 
more  commonly  called — is  brought  into  view  most 
di.«liactlv  by  staining  with  nitrtite  of  silver.  2,  A 
layer  of  branched  connective -tissue  cells.  3.  A  layer 
of  longitudinal  elastic  fibres,  in  wliich,  under  the 
microscope,  small  elongated  apertures  are  seen,  and 
which  was  therefore  called  by  Henle  the  fenestrat/'d 
meiiU/rane.  This  layer  is  marked  with  numerous 
reticulations:  it  is  perfectly  smooth  when  the  artery 
ill  distended  ;  but  when  empty,  presents  longitudinal 
and  transverse  folds.  The  fenestrated  membrane 
can  often  be  separated  into  more  than  one  layer. 

In  arteries  of  less  than  a  line  in  diameter,  the     ___^ 

internal  coat  consists  of  these  three  layers,  as  above  *»■  """'  ■•"«'  >*  compowd  <. 
■Ifficribed:  but  in  middle-siacd  arteries  the  single  ^I""Xu!"im'i^rTn"Ti^t^ 
layer  of  cells  is  replaced  by  longitudinal  bundles  of     at  u  .nerjr. 
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connective  tissue,  and  between  them  branched  connective -tissue  corpnscles,  the 
processes  of  which  communicate  with  each  other.  In  the  largest  arteries  the 
inner  coat  is  usually  much  thickened,  especially  in  the  aorta;  and  consists  of 
a  homogeneous  substance,  occasionally  striated  or  fibrillated,  traversed  by  longi- 
tudinal elastic  networks,  which  are  very  fine  in  the  lamellae  immediately  beneath 
the  epithelium,  but  increase  in  thickness  from  within  outwards.  The  internal 
and  middle  coats  are  separated  by  either  a  dense  elastic  reticulated  coat,  or  a 
true  fenestrated  membrane. 

The  middle  coat  is  distinguished  from  the  inner  by  its  color,  and  by  the  trans- 
verse arrangement  of  its  fibres,  in  contradistinction  to  the  longitudinal  direction 
of  those  of  the  inner  coat.  In  the  largest  arteries  tliis  coat  is  of  great  thickness, 
of  a  yellow  color,  and  highly  elastic;  it  diminishes  in  thickness  and  becomes 
redder  in  color  as  the  arteries  become  smaller;  becomes  very  thin,  and  finallj 
disappears.  In  small  arteries  this  coat  is  purely  muscular,  consisting  of  muscu- 
lar riore-cells  (Fig,  38),  united  to  form  lamella,  which  vary  in  number  according 
to  the  size  of  the  artery — the  very  small  arteries  having  only  a  single  layer,  and 

Fig.  59, 
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those  not  larger  than  one-tenth  of  a  line  in  diameter,  three  or  four  layers.  In 
arteries  of  medium  size,  this  coat  becomes  thicker  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  vessel;  its  layers  of  muscular  tissue  are  more  numerous,  and  intermixed  with 
numerous  fine  elastic  fibres,  which  unitf  lo  form  broad-meshed  networks.  In  the 
larger  vessels,  as  the  femora!,  superior  mesenteric,  ca'liac  axis,  external  iliac, 
brachial,  and  popliteal  arteries,  the  chisiin  fibres  unite  to  form  lamellie,  which 
alternate  with  the  layers  of  muscular  fibre.  In  the  largest  arteries  the  muscular 
tissue  is  only  slightly  developed,  and  forms  about  one-lhird  or  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  substance  of  the  middle  coat;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the  aorta  and 
trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  which  the  individual  cells  of  the  muscular 
layer  are  imperledly  formed ;  while  in  ihc  carotid,  a.\illary,  iliac,  and  subclavian 
arteries,  the  muscular  tissue  of  llic  middle  coat  is  more  developed.  The  elastic 
lamellic  are  well  marked,  may  amount  to  fifty  or  si.xty  in  number,  and  alternate 
regularly  with  the  layers  of  muscular  fibre.  They  are  most  distinct,  and  arranged 
with  great  regularity,  in  the  abdomiiiid  aorta,  innominate  artery,  and  common 
carotid. 

The  external  coat  consists  mainly  of  connective  tissue,  and  coDt&ins  elastio 
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fibres  in  all  but  the  smallest  arteries.  In  the  largest  vessels  the  external  coat  is 
relatively  thin ;  but  in  small  arteries  it  is  as  thick,  or  thicker,  than  the  middle 
coat.  In  arteries  of  the  medium  size,  and  above  it,  the  external  coat  is  formed 
of  two  layers,  the  outer  of  which  consists  of  connective  tissue,  containing  an 
irregular  elastic  network,  while  the  inner  is  composed  of  elastic  tissue  only.  The 
inner  elastic  layer  is  very  distinct  in  the  carotid,  femoral,  brachial,  profunda, 
mesenteric  and  coeliac  axis,  the  elastic  fibres  being  often  arranged  in  lamella?.  In 
the  smaller  arteries,  the  former  layer  of  mixed  connective  tissue  and  elastic  fibres 
com)x>ses  the  whole  of  ihe  external  tunic;  while  in  the  smallest  arteries,  just 
above  the  capillaries,  the  elastic  fibres  are  wanting,  and  the  connective  tissue  of 
which  the  coat  is  composed  becomes  more  homogeneous  the  nearer  it  approaches 
the  capillaries,  and  is  gradually  reduced  to  a  thin  membranous  envelope,  which 
finally  disappears. 

Some  arteries  have  extremely  thin  coats  in  proportion  to  their  size ;  this  is 
especially  the  case  in  those  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  and  spinal 
canal,  the  difference  depending  on  the  greater  thinness  of  the  external  and  middle 
c«-»ats. 

The  arteries,  in  their  distribution  throughout  the  body,  are  included  in  a  thin 
tibro-areolar  investment,  which  forms  what  is  called  their  sheath.  In  the  limbs 
this  is  usually  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  deep  fascia  ;  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh  it  consists  of  a  continuation  downwards  of  the  transversalis  and  iliac 
£iscia^  of  the  abdomen;  in  the  neck,  of  a  prolongation  of  the  deep  cervical 
fascia.  The  included  vessel  is  loosely  connected  with  its  sheath  by  a  delicate 
areolar  tissue;  and  the  sheath  usually  mcloses  the  accompanying  veins,  and  some- 
times a  nerve.  Some  arteries,  as  those  in  the  cranium,  are  not  included  in 
sheaths. 

All  the  larger  arteries  are  supplied  wdth  blood-vessels  like  the  other  organs  of 
the  IxkIv  ;  they  are  called  vasa  vasorum.  These  nutrient  vessels  arise  from  a 
branch  of  the  artery  or  from  a  neighboring  vessel,  at  some  considerable  distance 
from  the  point  at  which  they  are  distributed ;  they  ramify  in  the  loose  areolar 
tissue  connecting  the  artery  with  its  sheath,  and  are  distributed  to  the  external 
and  middle  coats,  and,  according  to  Arnold  and  others,  supply  the  internal  coat. 
Minute  veins  serve  to  return  the  blood  from  these  vessels;  they  empty  them- 
selves into  the  vena?  comites  in  connection  with  the  artery. 

Arteries  are  also  provided  with  nerves,  which  are  derived  chiefly  from  the 
sympathetic,  but  partly  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  They  form  intricate 
plexuses  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  larger  trunks,  the  smaller  branches  being 
usually  accompanied  by  single  filaments.  Microscopist^  are  not  absolutely  agreed 
as  to  the  mode  of  termination  of  the  vascular  (or  vaso-motor)  nerves.  Frey. 
following  Arnold,  has  figured  an  intricate  plexus  of  simple  fibres  ramifying 
among  the  muscular  fibre  cells  of  an  artery  in  the  frog,  and  Dr.  Beale  has  described* 
minute  ganglia  seated  on  the  ultimate  fibres.  According  to  Kolliker,  the  majority 
of  the  arteries  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  those  of  the  choroid  and  of  the 
placenta,  as  well  as  many  arteries  of  muscles,  glands,  and  membranes,  are  unpro- 
vided with  nerves. 

The  Capillaries, — The  smaller  arterial  branches  (excepting  those  of  the  cav- 
ernous structures  of  the  sexual  organs,  of  the  spleen,  and  m  the  uterine  placenta) 
terminate  in  a  network  of  vessels  which  pervade  nearly  every  tissue  of  the  body. 
These  vessels,  from  their  minute  size,  are  terme<l  capillaries  {capiUus,  *'  a  hair"). 
Thev  are  interposed  between  the  smallest  branches  of  the  arteries  and  the  com- 
mencing veins,  constituting  a  network,  the  branches  of  which  maintain  the  same 
diameter  throughout,  the  meshes  of  the  network  being  more  uniform  in  shaj^e 
tnd  fize  than  those  formed  by  the  anastomoses  of  the  small  arteries  and  veins. 

The  diameter  of  the  capillaries  varies  in  the  different  tissues  of  the  body,  their 
Qsaal  size  being  about  5^5  of  an  inch.  The  smallest  are  those  of  the  brain  and 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines;  the  largest,  those  of  the  skin  and  the 
marrow  of  bones,  where  they  are  stated  to  be  as  large  as  y^^o  of  an  inch. 
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The  form  of  the  capillary  net  varies  in  the  diflferent  tissues,  the  meshes  being 
generally  rounded  or  elongated.  The  rounded  form  of  mesh  is  most  common, 
and  prevails  where  there  is  a  dense  network,  as  in  the  lungs,  in  most  glands  and 
mucous  membranes,  and  in  thecutis ;  here  the  meshes  are  more  or  less  angular,  some- 
times nearly  quadrangular,  or  polygonal ;  more  frequently,  irregular.  Elongated 
meshes  are  observed  in  the  bundles  of  fibres  and  tubes  composing  muscles  and 
nerves,  the  meshes  being  usually  of  a  paraUelogram  form,  the  long  axis  of  the 
mesh  running  parallel  with  the  long  axis  of  the  nerve  or  fibre.  Sometimes  the 
capillaries  have  a  looped  arrangement,  a  single  vessel  projecting  from  the  common 
network,  and  returning  after  forming  one  or  more  loops,  as  in  the  papillae  of  the 
tongue  and  skin. 

The  number  of  the  capillaries,  and  the  size  of  the  meshes,  determine  the  degree 
of  vascularity  of  a  part.  The  closest  network,  and  the  smallest  interspaces,  are 
found  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eve.  In  the  liver  and  lung  the 
interspaces  are  smaller  than  the  capillary  vessels  themselves.     In  the  kidney,  in 
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Capillaries  fyom  the  mesenterj  of 
a  guioea-pig,  after  treatment  with 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a.  Cell;$. 
6.  Their  nuclei. 


Finest  vessels  on  the  arterial  side.  From  the  human  brain.  (Magnified 
800  times.)  1.  Smallest  artery.  2.  Transition  vessel.  3.  Coarser  capil- 
laries. 4.  Finer  capillaries,  a.  Structureless  membrane  still  with  some 
nuclei,  representative  of  the  tunica  adventitia.  6.  Nuclei  of  the  musoa- 
lar  fibre-cells,  c.  Nuclei  within  the  small  artery,  perhaps  appertaining 
to  an  epithelium,    d.  Nuclei  in  the  transition  vessels. 


the  conjunctiva,  and  in  the  cutis  the  interspaces  are  from  three  to  four  times  as 
large  as  the  capillaries  which  form  them ;  and  in  the  brain  from  eight  to  ten 
times  as  large  as  the  capillaries  in  their  long  diameter,  and  from  four  to  six  times 
as  large  in  their  transverse  diameter.  In  the  cellular  coat  of  the  arteries  the 
width  of  the  meshes  is  ten  times  that  of  the  capillary  vessels.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  more  active  the  function  of  an  organ  is,  the  closer  is  its  capillary  net,  and 
the  larger  its  supply  of  blood,  the  network  being  very  narrow  in  all  growing 
parts,  in  the  glands,  and  in  the  mucous  membranes ;  wider  in  bones  and  ligaments, 
which  are  comparatively  inactive ;  and  nearly  altogether  absent  in  tendons  and 
cartilages,  in  which  very  little  organic  change  occurs  after  their  formation. 
Structure, — The  walls  of  the  capillaries  consist  of  a  fine,  transparent  epithelial 
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layer,  composed  of  cells  joined  edge  to  edge  by  an  interstitial  cement-substance, 
and  continuous  with  the  endothelial  cells  wnich  line  the  arteries  and  veins. 
When  stained  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  edges  which  bound  the  epithelial  cells 
are  brought  into  view  (Fig.  60).  These  cells  are  of  large  size,  and  of  an  irregular 
polygonal  or  fusiform  shape,  each  containing  an  oval  nucleus,  which  may  be 
brought  into  view  by  carmine  or  logwood.  Between  their  edges,  at  various  points 
of  their  meeting,  roundish  dark  spots  are  sometimes  seen,  which  have  been 
described  as  stomata,  and  have  been  believed  to  be  the  mechanism  by  which  fluid 
transudes  from  and  possibly  into  the  vessel.  But  this  view,  though  probable,  is 
not  universally  accepted. 

In  many  situations  a  delicate  sheath  or  envelope  of  fine  connective  tissue  is 
found  around  the  simple  capillary  tube,  particularly  in  the  larger  ones ;  and  in 
other  places,  especially  in  the  glands,  the  capillaries  are  invested  with  retiform 
lymphatic  tissue. 

In  the  largest  capillaries  (which  ought  perhaps  to  be  described  rather  as  the 
smallest  arteries)  traces  of  an  epithelial  lining  and  of  circular  transverse  fibres 
are  to  be  seen.  . 

Veins  are  composed  of  three  coats — internal,  middle,  and  external — as  the 
arteries  are ;  and  these  coats  are,  with  the  necessary  modifications,  analogous  to 
the  coats  of  the  arteries — the  internal  being  the  epithelial,  the  middle  the  fibrous, 
and  the  external  the  connective  or  areolar.  The  main  diflerence  between  the 
veins  and  the  arteries  is  in  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  middle  coat  of  the 
former ;  and  to  this  it  is  due  that  the  veins  do  not  stand  open  when  divided,  as  the 
arteries  do ;  and  that  they  are  passive  rather  than  active  organs  of  the  circulation. 

In  the  veins  immediately  above  the  capillaries  the  three  coats  are  hardly  to  be 
distinguished.  The  epithelium  is  supported  on  an  outer  membrane,  separable 
into  two  layers,  the  outer  of  which  is  the  thicker,  and  consists  of  a  delicate  nucleated 
membrane  (adventitia),  while  the  inner  is  composed  of  a  network  of  longitudinal 
elastic  fibres  (intima).  In  the  veins  next  above  these  in  size  (one-fifth  of  a  line, 
according  to  Kolliker)  a  muscular  layer  and  a  layer  of  circular  fibres  can  be 
traced,  forming  the  middle  coat,  while  the  elastic  and  connective  elements  of  the 
outer  coat  become  more  distinctly  perceptible. 

In  the  middle-sized  veins  the  typical  structure  of  these  vessels  becomes  clear. 
The  epithelium  is  of  the  same  character  as  in  the  arteries,  but  its  cells  are  more 
oval,  less  fusiform.  It  is  supported  by  a  connective-tissue  layer,  consisting  of  a 
delicate  network  of  branched  cells,  and  external  to  this  is  a  layer  of  elastic 
fibrous  tissue.  This  constitutes  the  internal  coat.  The  middle  coat  is  composed 
of  a  thick  inner  layer  of  connective  tissue  with  elastic  fibres,  having  intermixed 
in  some  veins  a  transverse  layer  of  muscular  fibres ;  and  an  outer  layer  consist- 
ing of  longitudinal  elastic  lamella,  varying  from  five  to  ten  in  number,  alternat- 
ing with  layers  of  transverse  muscular  fibres  and  connective  tissue,  which 
resembles  somewhat  in  structure  the  middle  coat  of  large  arteries.  Tbe  ofUer 
coat  is  similar  in  all  essential  respects  to  that  of  the  arteries.  In  the  large  veins, 
as  in  the  commencement  of  the  vena  portae,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal 
portion  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  in  tbe  large  hepatic  trunks  within  the  liver, 
the  middle  coat  is  thick,  and  its  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  middle  coat  in 
medium-sized  veins;  but  its  muscular  tissue  is  scanty,  and  the  longitudinal 
elastic  network  less  distinctly  lamellated.  The  muscular  tissue  of  this  coat  is 
best  marked  in  the  splenic  and  portal  veins ;  it  is  absent  in  certain  parts  of  the 
vena  cava  below  the  liver,  and  wanting  in  the  subclavian  vein  and  terminal 
parts  of  the  two  cavae. 

In  the  largest  veins  the  outer  coat  is  from  two  to  five  times  thicker  than  the 
middle  coat,  and  contains  a  larger  number  of  longitudinal  muscular  fibres.  This 
is  most  distinct  in  the  hepatic  part  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  at  the  termina- 
tion of  this  vein  in  the  heart ;  in  the  trunks  of  the  hepatic  veins ;  in  all  the 
large  trunks  of  the  vena  porta?;  in  the  splenic,  superior  mesenteric,  external 
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iliac,  renal,  and  azygos  veins.  Where  the  middle  coat  is  absent,  this  muscular 
layer  extends  as  far  as  the  inner  coat.  In  the  renal  and  portal  veins  it  extends 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  outer  coat ;  but  in  the  other  veins  men- 
tioned a  layer  of  connective  and  elastic  tissues  is  found  external  to  the  muscular 
fibres.  ^11  the  large  veins  which  open  into  the  heart  are  covered  for  a  short 
distance  with  a  layer  of  striped  muscular  tissue  continued  on  to  them  from  the 
heart  .j 

Muscular  tissue  is  wanting  in  the  veins — 1.  Of  the  maternal  part  of  the 
placenta.  2.  In  most  of  the  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  3. 
In  the  veins  of  the  retina.  4.  In  the  veins  of  the  cancellous  tissue  of  bones, 
5.  In  the  venous  spaces  of  the  corpora  cavernosa.  The  veins  of  the  above- 
mentioned  parts  consist  of  an  internal  epithelial  lining,  supported  on  one  or 
more  layers  of  areolar  tissue. 

Most  veins  are  provided  with  valves,  which  serve  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  the 
blood.  They  are  formed  by  a  reduplication  of  the  inner  and  part  of  the  middle 
coat,  and  consist  of  connective  tissue  and  elastic  fibres  coverea  on  both  surfaces 
by  epithelium;  their  form  is  semilunar.  They  are  attached  by  their  convex 
edge  to  the  wall  of  the  vein ;  the  concave  margin  is  free,  directed  in  the  course 
of  the  venous  current,  and  lies  in  close  apposition  with  the  wall  of  the  vein  as 
long  as  the  current  of  blood  takes  its  natural  course ;  if,  however,  any  regurgita- 
tion takes  place,  the  valves  become  distended,  their  opposed  edges  are  brought 
into  contact,  and  the  current  is  intercepted.  Most  commonly  two  such  valves 
are  found  placed  opposite  one  another,  more  especially  in  the  smaller  veins,  or  in 
the  larger  trunks  at  the  point  where  tiiey  are  joinea  by  small  branches ;  occa- 
sionally there  are  three,  and  sometimes  only  one.  The  wall  of  the  vein  imme- 
diately above  the  point  of  attachment  of  each  segment  of  the  valve  is  expanded 
into  a  pouch  or  sinus,  which  gives  to  the  vessel,  when  injected  or  distended  with 
blood,  a  knotted  appearance.  The  valves  are  very  numerous  in  the  veins  of  the 
extremities,  especially  of  the  lower  extremities,  these  vessels  having  to  conduct 
the  blood  against  the  force  of  gravity.  They  are  absent  in  the  very  small  veins, 
also  in  the  vense  cava),  the  hepatic  vein,  portal  vein  and  its  branches,  the  renal, 
uterine,  and  ovarian  veins.  A  few  valves  are  found  in  the  spermatic  veins,  and 
one  also  at  their  point  of  junction  with  the  renal  vein  and  inferior  cava  in  both 
sexes.  The  cerebral  and  spinal  veins,  the  veins  of  the  cancellated  tissue  of 
bone,  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the  umbilical  vein  and  its  branches,  are  also 
destitute  of  valves.  They  are  occasionally  found,  few  in  number,  in  the  venae 
azygos  and  intercostal  veins. 

The  veins  are  supplied  with  nutrient  vessels,  vasa  vasorum^  like  the  arteries. 
Nerves  also  are  distributed  to  them  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  arteries,  but  in 
much  less  abundance. 

The  lymphatic  vessels^  like  arteries  and  veins,  are  composed  of  three  coats. 
The  internal  is  an  epithelial  and  elastic  coat.  It  is  thin,  transparent,  slightly 
elastic,  and  ruptures  sooner  than  the  other  coats.  It  is  composed  of  a  layer  of 
elongated  epithelial  cells,  supported  on  a  simple  network  of  elastic  fibres.  The 
middle  coat  is  composed  of  smooth  muscular  and  fine  elastic  fibres,  disposed  in  a 
transverse  direction.  The  external,  or  arcolar-iibrous  coat,  consists  of  filaments 
of  areolar  tissue,  intermixed  wdth  smooth  muscular  fibres,  longitudinally  or 
obliquely  disposed.  It  forms  a  protective  covering  to  the  other  coats,  and  serves 
to  connect  the  vessel  with  the  neighboring  structures.  The  thoracic  duct  (Fig. 
62)  is  a  somewhat  more  complex  structure  than  the  other  lymphatics ;  it  pre- 
sents a  distinct  sub-epithelial  layer  of  branched  corpuscles  similar  to  that  found 
in  the  arteries,  and  in  the  middle  coat  is  a  layer  of  connective  tissue,  with  its 
fibres  arranged  longitudinally. 

The  1  yniphatics  are  supplied  by  nutrient  vessels,  which  are  distributed  to  their 
outer  and  middle  coats ;  but  no  nerves  have  at  present  been  traced  into  them. 

The    lymphatics   are    very    generally    provided    with    valves,    which   assist 
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mAteriallj  in  effecting  the  circulatioa  of  the  fluid  they  contain.  These  valves  are 
formed  of  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  lined  on  botti  surfucea  with  scaly  epithe- 
lium. The  form  is  semilunar;  they  are  attached  by  their  convex  edge  to  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  the  concave  edge  being  free, 
and  directed  along  the  course  of  the  contained  cur- 
rent. Usually,  two  such  valves,  of  equal  size,  are 
fouud  opposite  one  another ;  but  occasionally  ex- 
ceptions occur,  especially  ai  or  near  the  anastomoses 
of  h-mphatic  vessels.  Thus  one  valve  may  be  of 
very  rudimentary  size,  and  the  other  increased  in 

Eroportion,  In  other  cases  the  semilunar  flaps 
avc  been  found  directed  transversely  across  the 
Tcs-ttl,  instead  of  obliquely,  so  as  to  impede  the 
circulation  in  both  directions,  but  not  to  com- 
pletely arrest  it  iu  either;  or  the  semilunar  flaps, 
uking  the  same  direction,  have  been  found 
united  on  one  side,  so  as  to  form,  by  their  union, 
a  transverse  septum,  having  a  partial  transverse 

slit ;  and  sometimes  the  flap  is  constituted  of  a  circular  fold,  attached  to  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  vessel,  and  having  in  its  centre  a  circular  or  elliptical 
aperture,  like  the  ileo-Ciecal  valve. 

The  valves  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  placed  at  much  shorter  intervals  than 

Fig.  63-  Fig.  C-t. 
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in  the  veins.  They  are  most  numerous  near  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  they  are 
found  more  frequently  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck  and  upper  extremity  than 
in  the  lower.  The  wall  of  tlie  lymphatics,  immediately  above  the  point  of 
attachment  of  each  segment  of  a  valve,  is  expanded  into  a  [wuch  or  sinus,  which 
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gives  to  these  vessels,  when  distended,  the  knotted  or  beaded  appearance  which 
they  present.  Valves  are  wanting  in  the  vessels  composing  the  plexiform  net-' 
work  in  which  the  lymphatics  usually  originate  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

The  finest  visible  lymphatic  vessels  form  a  plexiform  network  in  the  subcutane- 
ous and  submucous  tissues,  and  this  is  properly  regarded  as  one  method  of  their 
commencement.  But  the  lymphatics  have  also  other  modes  of  origin,  for  the 
intestinal  lacteals  commence  by  closed  extremities  (Fig.  472,  p.  801),  and  it  seems 
now  to  be  conclusively  proved  that  the  serous  membranes  present  stomata^  or 
openings  between  the  epithelial  cells  (Fig.  63),  by  which  there  is  an  open  com- 
munication with  the  lymphatic  system,  and  through  which  the  lymph  is  thought 
to  be  pumped  by  the  alternate  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  serous  surface, 
due  to  the  movements  of  respiration  and  circulation.*  Von  Recklingshausen  was 
the  first  to  observe  the  passage  of  milk  and  other  colored  fluids  through  these 
stomata  on  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm.* 

Again,  the  lymphoid  or  retiform  tissue  which  is  found  in  various  organs,  and 
in  some,  as  in  the  spleen,  surrounds  the  minute  blood-vessels  with  a  kind  of 
sheath,  forms  another  and  very  extensive  mode  of  origin  of  lymphatics,  whether 
the  meshes  of  this  retiform  tissue  pass  directly  into  the  minute  lymphatic  plexus, 
or  whether  the  latter  is  regarded  as  closed,  so  that  the  fluid  in  the  retiform  tissue 
has  to  pass  by  osmosis  into  the  lymphatic  vessel,  which  certainly  seems  to  be  the 
case  in  the  intestinal  villi.  As  the  retiform  tissue  is  also  in  very  similar  relation 
to  the  terminal  capillaries,  there  is  here  a  free  method  of  communication  between 
the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  though  the  direct  continuity  of  their  tubes  by 
vascular  anastomosis  can  nowhere  be  proved  to  exist,  as  far  as  has  been  shown  at 
present.  The  lymph-sinuses  or  lymph-paths  of  the  lymphatic  glands  may  be 
regarded  as  another  mode  of  origin  of  lymphatics,  or  as  a  modification  of  the 
above-mentioned  origin  in  retiform  tissue. 

Closely  corresponding  to,  or  identical  witb,  this  retiform  tissue  is  the  system  of 
mterfascicular  spaces  in  the  connective  tissue,  with  the  branched  corpuscles  lying  in 
those  spaces ;  and  Klein  has  described  and  figured  a  direct  communication  between 
these  spaces  and  the  lymphatic  vessels  ("  Atlas  of  Histology,"  pi.  viii..  Fig,  xiv.) 

There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  to  prove  that  any  natural  communication 
exists  between  the  lymphatics  of  glandular  organs  and  the  ducts  of  those  organs. 

Lymphatic  glands  are  small  oval  or  bean-shaped  bodies,  which  generally  present 
on  one  side  a  slight  depression,  the  hilum^  through  which  the  blood-vessels  enter 
and  leave  the  interior.  The  eflereut  lymphatic  vessel  also  emerges  from 
the  gland  at  this  spot,  while  the  afferent  vessels  enter  the  organ  at  diftcrent 
parts  of  the  periphery.  On  section,  a  lymphatic  gland  displays  two  different 
structures:  an  external,  of  lighter  color — the  cortical;  and  an  internal,  darker — 
the  medullary.  The  cortical  structure  does  not  Ibrm  a  complete  investment, 
but  is  deficient  at  the  hiluni,  where  the  medullary  portion  reaches  the  suri'ace  of 
the  gland ;  so  that  the  eflerent  vessel  is  derived  directly  from  the  medullary 
structure,  while  the  afferent  vessels  em]^ty  themselves  into  the  cortical  substance. 

Lymphatic  glands  consist  of  (1)  a  fibrous  envelope,  or  capsule^  from  which  a 
framework  of  processes  (trabeculie)  proceed  inwards,  dividing  the  gland  into  open 
sj)aces  (alvcoli\  freely  communicating  with  each  other ;  (2)  a  large  (quantity  of 
retiform  connective  tissue  occupying  these  spaces;  (3)  a  free  supply  of  blood- 
vessels, which  are  supported  on  the  trabeculie ;  and  (A)  the  afferent  and  efferent 
iyniphatics.  Little  is  known  of  the  nerves,  though  Kolliker  describes  some  fine 
nervous  filaments  passing  into  the  hilum. 

The  capsule  is  composed  of  a  layer  of  connective  tissue,  an«l  from  its  internal 
surface  are  given  oft'  a  number  of  membranous  septa,  which  pass  inwards  towards 

*  The  resemblance  between  Ijinph  and  sernm  led  Hewson  lon^  aco  to  regard  the  serous  cavities 
as  sacs  into  which  the  lymphatics  open.  Tliese  recent  microscopic  aiscoveries  confirm  this  opinion 
in  a  very  mterestin^  manner. 

*  For  a  fuller  account  see  Klein,  "  Anatomy  of  the  Lymphatic  System,"  Atlas  of  Histology. 
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ihe  centre  of  the  gland,  and  divide  the  outer  part  of  its  interior  into  a  number 
of  oval  comiKinments,  or  alveoli  ^Fig.  64).  This  is  the  cortical  portion  of  the 
gland.  After  having  penetrated  into  the  gland  for  some  distance,  these  septa 
break  up  into  a  number  of  trabeculie,  which  anastomose  to  interlace  with  each 
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Other  in  all  directions,  forming  in  the  central  part  of  the  gland  a  number  of 
intercommunicating  spaces,  also  called  alveoli.  This  is  the  medullary  portion  of 
the  gland,  and  the  spaces  or  alveoli  in  it  not  only  freely  communicate  with  each 
other,  but  also  with  the  al- 
veoli of  the  cortical  portion. 

In  these  alveoli  or  spaces 
U  contained  the  proper 
irland-sxibstance  or  lymphoid 
tl-ssue.  The  gland-pulp  does 
not.  however,  comjiletely 
fill  the  alveolar  spaces, 
bat  leave.i  between  its  outer 
margin  and  the  trabecuire 
forming  the  alveoli  a  channel 
or  space  of  nearly  uniform 
width  throughout.  This  is 
Ierme<l  the  h/mphpath  or 
lymph-sinus.  Running  across 
it  are  a  number  of  trabeculae 
of  retiform  connective  tissue, 
which  apjwar  to  serve  the 
[mr|)05e  of  maintaining  the 
zlaud-pulp  in  the  centre  of 
ue .space  in  itspro[x;r  position. 

On  account  of  the  peciiliiir  arrangement  of  the  frame-work  of  the  organ, 
the  gland-pulp  in  the  cortical  portion  is  disposal  in  the  form  of  nodulc.=.  and  in 
the  medollarv  |>art  in  the  form  of  rounded  cords.    It  consists  of  ordinary  lymphoid 
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tissue,  l:)eing  made  up  of  a  delicate  reticulum  of  retiform  tissue,  the  meshes  of 
whicli  are  closely  packed  with  lymph-corpuscles,  and  traversed  by  a  plexus  of 
capillary  blood-vessels. 

The  afftrent  vessels,  as  above  stated,  enter  at  all  parts  of  the  periphery  of  the 
gland,  and  after  branching  and  forming  a  dense  plexus  in  the  substance  of  the 
capsule,  open  into  the  lymph-sinuses  of  the  cortical  part.  In  doing  this  they  lose 
all  their  coats  except  their  endothelial  lining,  which  is  continuous  with  a  layer 
of  epithelial  cells  lining  the  lymph-paths.  In  like  manner  the  efferent  vessel 
commences  from  the  lymph -sinuses  of  the  medullary  portion.  The  stream  of 
lymph  carried  to  the  gland  by  the  Afferent  vessel  would  thus  pass  through  the 
plexus  in  the  capsule  to  the  lymph-paths  of  the  cortical  portion,  where  it  would 
be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gland-pulp ;  flowing  through  these  it  would  enter 
the  paths  or  sinuses  of  the  medullary  portion,  and  finally  emerge  from  the  hilum 
by  means  of  the  efferent  vessel.  The  arteries  of  the  gland  enter  at  the  hilum, 
and  either  pass  at  once  to  the  gland-pulp,  to  break  up  into  a  capillary  plexus,  or 
else  run  along  the  trabecular,  partly  to  supply  them,  and  partly  running  across 
the  lymph-paths,  to  assist  in  forming  the  capillary  plexus  of  the  gland -pulp. 
From  this  plexus  tlie  veins  commence,  and  emerge  from  the  organ  at  the  same 
place  as  that  at  which  the  artery  enters. 

THE  SKIN  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES. 

The  Skin  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  sense  of  touch,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
i\  a  covering  for  the  protection  of  the  deeper  tissues;  it  is  also  an  important^excre- 
tory  an(Sf^absorbing  organ.  It  consists  of  two  layers,  the  derma  or  cutis  vera,  and 
the  epidermis  or  cuticle.  On  the  surface  of  the  former  layer  are  the  sensitive 
papillae ;  and  within,  or  embedded  beneath  it,  are  the  sweat-glands,  hair-follicles, 
and  sebaceous  glands. 

The  derma,  or  true  skin,  is  tough,  flexible,  and  highly  elastic,  in  order  to  defend 
the  internal  parts  from  violence.  It  consists  of  fibro-areolar  tissue,  intermixed 
with  numerous  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves.  The  fibro-areolar  tissue 
forms  the  framework  of  the  cutis,  and  is  difl:erently  arranged  in  different  parts, 
so  that  it  is  usual  to  describe  it  as  consisting  of  two  layers ;  the  deeper  layer  or 
corium,  and  the  superficial  or  papillary  layer. 

The  corium  consists  of  strong  interlacing  fibrous  bands,  composed  chiefly  of  the 
white  variety  of  fibrous  tissue;  but  containing,  also,  some  fibres  of  the  yellow 
elastic  tissue,  which  vary  in  amount  in  different  parts.  Towards  the  attached 
surface  the  fasciculi  are  large  and  coarse,  and  the  areolae  which  are  left  by  their 
interlacement  are  large,  and  occupied  by  adipose  tissue  and  the  sweat-glands. 
This  element  of  the  skin  becomes  gradually  blended  with  the  subcutaneous 
areolar  tissue.  Towards  the  free  surface  the  fasciculi  are  much  finer,  and  their 
mode  of  interlacing  close  and  intricate. 

The  corium  varies  in  thickness,  from  a  quarter  of  a  line  to  a  line  and  a  half, 
in  different  parts  of  the  body.  Thus,  it  is  thicker  in  the  regions  exposed  to 
pressure,  Jis  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot ;  thicker  on  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  body  than  the  front ;  and  on  the  outer  than  the  inner  siae  of  the 
limbs.  In  the  eyelids,  scrotum,  and  penis  it  is  exceedingly  thin  and  delicate. 
The  skin  generally  is  thicker  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  and  in  the  adult 
than  in  the  child. 

The  areohv  are  occupied  by  adi))ose  tissue,  hair-follicles,  and  the  sudoriferous 
and  sebaceous  glands ;  they  are  the  channels  by  which  the  vessels  and  nerves  are 
distributed  to  the  more  superficial  strata  of  the  corium,  and  to  the  papillary  layer. 

Unstriped  muscular  fibres  arc  found  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  corium, 
wherever  hairs  arc  found  ;  and  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  of  the  scrotum, 
penis,  periiiitHim,  and  areolie  of  the  nipples.  In  the  latter  situations  the  fibres 
arc  arranged  in  bands,  closely  reticulated,  and  disposed  in  superimposed  laminae. 
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The  papillary  layer  is  situated  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  corium ;  it  consists 
of  numerous  small,  highly  sensitive,  and  vascular  eminences,  the  papillae,  which 
rise  perpendicularly  from  its  surface,  and  form  the  essential  element  of  the  organ 
of  touch.  The  papillte  are  conical -shaped  eminences,  having  a  round  or  blunted 
extremity,  occasionally  divided  into  two  or  more  parts,  ana  connected  by  their 
base  with  the  free  surface  of  the  corium.  Their  average  length  is  about  y^n 
of  an  inch,  and  they  measure  at  their  base  about  5,^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
On  the  general  surface  of  the  body,  more  especially  in  those  parts  which  are 

Fig.  68. 


endowed  with  slight  sensibility,  they  are  few  in  number,  short,  exceedingly 
minute,  and  irregularly  scattered  over  the  surface;  but  in  other  situations,  as 
upon  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  upon  the  plantar  surface  of  the 
feef  and  toes,  and  around  the  nipple,  they  arc  long,  of  large  size,  closely  aggre- 
gated together,  and  arranged  in  parallel  curved  lines,  forming  the  elevated  ridges 
seen  on  the  free  surface  of  the  epidermis.  In  these  ridges  the  larger  papilUt^  are 
arranged  in  a  double  row,  with  smaller  papilhc  between  ihem;  and  these  rows 
are  subdivided  into  small  w:|ua re-shaped  mas.^^es  by  short  transverse  furrows, 
regularly  disposed,  in  the  centre  of  each  of  which  is  the  minute  orifice  of  the 
duct  of  a  sweat-gland.  No  papillic  exist  in  the  grooves  between  the  ridges.  In 
structure  the  papilla)  resemble  the  superficial  layer  of  the  cutis,  consisting  of 
very  small  and  closely  interlacing  bundles  of  fibro-areolar  tis.sue.  The  smaller 
papillse  contain  a  single  capillary  loop;  but  in  the  larger  the  vessels  are  con- 
voluted to  a  greater  or  le.is  degree ;  each  papilla  also  contains  one  or  more  nerve- 
fibres,  but  the  mode  in  which  these  terminate  is  uncertain.  In  those  parts  in 
which  the  sense  of  touch  is  highly  developed,  as  in  the  lips  and  palm  of  the 
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hand,  the  nerve-fibres  are  connected  with  the  "  tactile  corpuscles."  KolUker  con- 
siders that  the  central  part  of  the  papillae  generally  consists  of  a  connectiv« 
tissue  more  homogeneous  than  that  of  the  outer  part,  surrounded  by  a  sort  of 
sheath  of  elastic  fibres,  and  he  believes  that  these  corpuscles  are  merely  a  variety 
of  this  structure.  The  corpuscles,  and  their  connection  with  the  nerves,  have 
been  described  above  (p.  77). 


UleioMopte  Mctlon  of  dtln,  ihowliig  tha  epidennb  and  i 


The  epidermis,  or  cuticle  (scarf-skin),  is  an  epithelial  structure,  accurately 
moulded  on  the  papillary  layers  of  the  derma.  It  forms  a  defensive  covering  to 
the  surface  of  the  true  skin,  and  limits  the  evaporation  of  watery  vapor  from 
it.s  free  surface.  It  varies  in  thickness  in  different  parts.  Where  it  is  exposed 
to  pressure  and  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  as  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  feet,  it  is  thick,  hard,  and  horny  in  texture;  whilst  that  which 
lies  in  contact  with  the  r&st  of  the  body  is  sofl  and  cellular  in  structure.  The 
deeper  and  softer  layers  have  been  called  the  rHe  mueosum,  the  terra  rete  being 
used  from  the  deepest  layer  presenting,  when  isolated,  numerous  depressions, 
or  complete  apertures,  which  have  been  occupied  by  the  projecting  papillre. 

The  free  surface  of  the  epidermis  is  marked  by  a  network  of  linear  furrows 
of  variable  size,  marking  out  the  surface  into  a  number  of  spaces  of  polygonal 
or  lozenge- shaped  form.  Some  of  these  furrows  are  large,  as  opposite  the  flexures 
of  the  joints,  and  corresinrnd  to  the  folds  in  the  derma  produced  by  their  move- 
ments. In  other  situations,  as  upon  the  back  of  the  hand,  they  are  exceedingly 
fine,  and  iutcrsecct  one  another  at  various  angles:  upon  the  palmar  surface  of 
the  liand  and  fingtrs,  and  upon  the  sole  of  the  foot,  theae  lines  arc  very  distinct, 
and  are  disposed  in  curves.  They  depend  upon  the  large  size  and  peculiar 
arrangcTnent  of  the  papilla!  upon  which  the  epidermis  is  placed.  The  deep 
surface  of  tlie  epidermis  is  accurately  moulded  upon  the  papillary  layer  of  the 
derma,  cacli  papilla  being  invested  by  its  epidermic  sheath;  .so  that  when  this 
layer  is  removed  by  maceration,  it  presents  on  its  under  surface  a  number  of  pita 
or  de}iressioiLi  corresponding  to  the  elevations  in  the  papillw,  as  well  as  the  ridges 
leit  in  the  intervals  between  them.  Fine  tubular  prolongations  are  from  this 
layer  cwntinucd  into  the  ducts  of  the  sudoriferous  and  sebaceous  glands.  In 
structure  the  epidermis  consists  of  flattened  cells,  agglutinated  together,  and 
having  a  laminated  arrangement. 

The  deepest  layers  of  cells,  aeconling  to  Kollikcr,  arc  of  a  cohtmnnr  form,  and 
are  arranged  perpendicularly  to  the  free  surface  of  the  derma,  forming  either  a 
single  or  a  double,  or  even  triple  laver ;  the  lamina;  .succeeding  these  are  composed 
of  cells  of  a  more  rounded  form,  the  contents  of  which  are  soft,  opaque,  granular, 
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tnd  ftoluWe  in  acetic  acid.  As  these  cells  successively  approach  the  surface  by 
itic  devtilopment  of  frosh  layers  from  beneath,  they  assume  a  fialt-ened  form  from 
till'  evaporation  of  their  fluid  contents,  and  finally  form  a  trnns-parent,  dry, 
numhranous  scale,  lose  their  nuclei,  and  apparently  become  clianged  in  theip 
thomical  composition,  as  they  are  uniaffecteduowbyjieeticacid,  Klein  describes 
tJiK  epidermis  as  composetl  of  lour  different  strata  (.Kig.  70);  First,  the  rele 
Jlaif/ujftiif  enmpoeed  of  several  Strata  of  epithelial  uellB,of  which  the  deepest  layers 
are  columnar,  Ine  rest  polyhedral;  second,  ;/ranuiar  layer,  a  single  stratum  of 


spin  die -shaped  cells;  third,  stratum  iiiddum,  n  homogeneous  or  dimly 
.led  membrane,  composed  of  clasely  packed  scales;  ana  fourth,  stratum 
lewm,  conaieting  of  many  layers  of  horny  epithelial  scales.  The  deepest  layer 
ills  ate  separated  ftoni  the  papillte  by  an  apparently  homogeneous  basement- 
ibranc,  wdicb  is  mast  distinctly  brought  mlo  view  in  specimens  prepared 
chloride  of  gold.     This,  according  to  Klein,  is  merely  the  deepest  portion 


^^ 
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of  the  epithelium,  and  is  "  made  up  of  the  basis  of  the  individual  cells  which 
have  undergone  a  chemical  and  morphological  alteration."  ^ 

The  black  color  of  the  skin  in  the  negro,  and  the  tawny  color  among  some  of 
the  white  races,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  pigment  in  the  cells  of  the  cuticle. 
This  pigment  is  more  especially  distinct  in  the  cells  of  the  deeper  layer,  or  rete 
mucosum,  and  is  similar  to  that  found  in  the  cells  of  the  pigmentary  layer  of 
the  retina.  As  the  cells  approach  the  surface  and  desiccate,  the  color  becomes 
partially  lost. 

The  arteries  which  supply  the  skin  divide  into  numerous  branches  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissue;  they  then  pass  through  the  areolae  of  the  corium,  and 
divide  into  a  dense  capillary  plexus,  which  supplies  the  sudoriferous  and 
sebaceous  glands  and  the  hair- follicles,  terminating  in  the  superficial  layers  of 
the  corium  by  forming  a  capillary  network,  from  which  numerous  fine  branches 
ascend  to  the  papillae. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  are  arranged  in  a  minute  plexiform  network  in  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  corium,  where  they  become  interwoven  with  the  capillary 
and  nervous  plexuses ;  they  are  especially  abundant  in  the  scrotum  and  around 
the  nipple.  As  above  stated,  they  probably  communicate  with  the  interfascicular 
channels  of  the  connective  tissue. 

The  nerves  which  supply  the  skin  ascend  with  the  vessels  through  the  areolae 
of  the  deep  layers  of  the  corium  to  the  more  superficial  layers,  where  they  form 
a  minute  plexiform  mesh.  From  this  plexus  the  primitive  nerve-fibres  pass  to 
be  distributed  to  the  papillae.  The  nerves  are  most  numerous  in  those  parts 
which  are  provided  with  the  greatest  sensibility. 

The  appendages  of  the  skin  are  the  nails,  the  hairs,  the  sudoriferous  and 
/    sebaceous  glands,  and  their  ducts. 

The  nails  and  hairs  are  peculiar  modifications  of  the  epidermis,  consisting 
essentially  of  the  same  cellular  structure  as  that  membrane. 

The  Nails  are  flattened  elastic  structures  of  a  horny  texture,  placed  upon  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  Each  nail  is 
convex  on  its  outer  surface,  concave  within,  and  is  implanted  by  a  portion  called 
the  root  into  a. groove  of  the  skin;  the  exposed  portion  is  callea  the  body^  and  the 
anterior  extremity  the  free  edge.  The  nail  has  a  vfery  firm  adhesion  to  the  cutis, 
being  accurately  moulded  upon  its  surface,  as  the  epidermis  is  in  other  parts. 
The  part  of  the  cutis  beneath  the  body  and  root  of  the  nail  is  called  the  matrix, 
because  it  is  the  part  from  which  the  nail  is  produced.  Corresponding  to  the 
body  of  the  nail,  the  matrix  is  thick,  and  covered  with  large,  highly  vascular 
papillae,  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows,  the  color  of  which  is  seen  through  the 
transparent  tissue.  Behind  this,  near  the  root  of  the  nail,  the  papillae  are  small, 
less  vascular,  and  have  no  regular  arrangement;  hence  the  portion  of  the  nail 
corresponding  to  this  part  is  of  a  whiter  color,  and  called  lunula,  from  its  form. 

The  cuticle,  as  it  passes  forwards  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  finger,  is  attached 
to  the  surface  of  the  nail,  a  little  in  advance  of  its  root ;  at  the  extremity  of 
the  finger  it  is  connected  with  the  under  surface  of  the  nail,  a  little  behina  its 
free  edge.  The  cuticle  and  horny  structure  of  the  nail  (both  epidermic  struct- 
ures) are  thus  directly  continuous  with  each  other.  The  nails,  in  structure, 
consist  of  cells  having  a  laminated  arrangement,  and  these  are  essentially  similar 
to  those  composing  the  epidermis.  The  deepest  layer  of  cells,  which  lie  in  con- 
tact with  the  papillae  at  the  root  and  under  surface  of  the  nail,  are  of  elongated 
form,  arranged  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  and  provided  with  nuclei;  those 
which  succeed  these  are  of  a  rounded  or  polygonal  form,  the  more  superficial 
ones  becoming  broad,  thin,  and  flattened,  and  so  closely  compacted  together  as 
to  make  the  limits  of  each  cell  very  distinct. 

It  is  by  the  successive  growth  of  new  cells  at  the  root  and  under  surface  of  the 
body  of  the  nail  that  it  advances  forward  and  maintains  a  due  thickness,  whilst^ 

*  Atlas  of  Histology,  p.  311. 
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at  the  same  time,  the  growth  of  the  nail  in  the  proper  direction  is  secured.  As 
these  cells  in  their  turn  become  displaced  by  the  growth  of  new  cells,  they  assume 
a  flattened  form,  lose  their  nuclei,  and  finally  become  closely  compacted  togeiher 
into  a  firm,  dense  horny  texture.  In  chemical  composition  the  nails  resemble  the 
epidermis.  According  to  Mulder,  they  contain  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of 
carbon  and  sulphur. 

The  Hairs  are  peculiar  modifications  of  the  epidermis,  and  consist  essentially 
of  the  same  structure  as  that  membrane.  They  are  found  on  nearly  every  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  body,  excepting  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet,  and  vary  much  in  length,  thickness,  and  color  in  different  parts  of  the  body 
and  in  difterent  races  of  mankind.  In  some  parts  they  are  so  short  as  not  to 
project  beyond  the  follicles  containing  them ;  in  other  parts,  as  upon  the  scalp, 
they  are  of  considerable  length ;  along  the  margin  of  the  eyelids  and  upon  the 
face  they  are  remarkable  for  their  thickness.  A  hair  consists  of  a  root^  the  part 
implanted  in  the  skin;  the  shafts  the  portion  projecting  from  its  surface,  and  the 
point.  They  generally  j^resent  a  cylindrical  or  more  or  less  flattened  form,  and 
a  reniform  outline  upon  a  transverse  section. 

The  root  of  tJie  hair  presents  at  its  extremity  a  bulbous  enlargement,  which  is 
whiter  in  color  and  softer  in  texture  than  the  stem,  and  is  lodged  in  a  follicular 
involution  of  the  epidermis,  called  the  liair -follicle.  When  the  hair  is  of  con- 
siderable length,  the  follicle  extends  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  The 
hair-follicle  is  bulbous  at  its  deep  extremity,  like  the  hair  which  it  contains,  and 
has  o|)eniug  into  it,  near  its  free  extremity,  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  of  one  or 
more  sebaceous  glands.  In  structure,  the  hair- follicle  consists  of  two  coats — an 
outer  or  dermic,  and  an  inner  or  cuticular.  The  outer  coat  is  formed  mainlv  of 
areolar  tissue ;  it  is  continuous  with  the  corium,  is  highly  vascular,  and  supplied 
by  numerous  minute  nervous  filaments.  The  inner  or  cuticular  lining  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  epidermis,  and,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hair-follicle,  with  the  root 
of  the  hair;  this  cuticular  lining  resembles  the  epidermis  in  the  peculiar  rounded 
form  and  soft  character  of  those  cells  which  lie  in  contact  with  the  outer  coat 
of  the  hair-follicle,  and  the  thin,  dry,  and  scaly  character  of  those  which  lie  near 
the  surface  of  the  hair,  to  which  they  are  closely  adherent.  When  the  hair  is 
plucked  from  its  follicle,  the  cuticular  lining  most  commonly  adheres  to  it,  and 
forms  what  is  called  the  root-sheath.  At  the  bottom  of  each  hair-folliole  is  a  small 
conical  vascular  eminence  or  papilla,  similar  in  every  resj^ct  to  those  found 
upon  the  surface  of  the  skin ;  it  is  continuous  with  the  dermic  layer  of  the 
follicle,  is  highlv  vascular,  and  probably  supplied  with  nervous  fibrils;  this  is 
the  part  through  which  material  is  supplied  for  the  production  and  constant 
growth  of  the  hair.  The  root  of  the  hair  rests  upon  this  conical-shaped  eminence, 
and  IS  continuous  with  the  cuticular  lining  of  the  follicle  at  this  part.  It  consists 
of  a  few  thin  bundles  of  fibrous  connective  tissue,  with  well-defined  connective- 
tissue  cells,  capillary  blood-vessels,  and  nerve-fibres.  These  cells  gradually  enlarge 
as  thev  are  pushed  upwards  into  the  soft  bulb,  and  some  of  them  contain  pigment- 
granules,  which  either  exist  in  separate  cells,  or  are  separate,  or  aggregated  round 
the  nucleus;  it  is  the^e  granules  which  give  rise  to  the  color  of  the  hair.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  these  pigment-granules  com^iletely  fill  the  cells  in  the 
centre  of  the  bulb,  which  gives  rise  to  the  dark  tract  of  pigment  often  found,  of 
greater  or  less  length,  in  the  axis  of  the  hair. 

The  shaft  of  the  hair  consists  of  a  central  part  or  medulla,  the  fibrous  part  of 
the  hair,  and  the  cortex  externally.  The  meaulla  occupies  the  centre  of  the  shaft, 
and  ceases  towards  the  point  of  the  hair.  It  is  usually  wanting  in  the  fine  hairs 
covering  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  commonly  in  those  of  the  head.  It  is 
more  oj^aque  and  deeper  colored  than  the  fibrous  part,  and  consists  of  cells  con- 
taining pigment-  or  fat-granules.  The  fibrous  portion  of  the  hair  constitutes  the 
chief  part  of  the  stem ;  its  cells  are  elongated,  and  unite  to  form  flattened  fusi- 
form fibres.  Between  the  fibres  are  found  minute  spaces  which  contain  either 
pigment-granules,  in  dark  hair ;  or  minute  air-bubbles,  in  white  hair.     In  additiou 
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to  this,  there  is  also  a  diffuse  pigment  contained  in  the  fibres.  The  cells  which 
form  the  cortex  of  the  hair  consist  of  a  single  layer  which  surrounds  those  of 
the  fibrous  part ;  they  are  converted  into  thin  flat  scales,  having  an  imbricated 
arrangement.  Connected  with  the  hair- follicles  are  minute  bundles  of  involuntary 
muscular  fibre,  termed  the  erectorc^  pili.  They  arise  from  the  superficial  layer 
of  the  corium,  and  are  inserted  into  the  outer  surface  of  the  hair-follicle,  below 
the  entrance  of  the  duct  of  the  sebaceous  gland.  They  are  placed  on  the  side 
towards  which  the  hair  slopes,  and  by  their  action  elevate  the  hair  (Fig.  69). 

The  Sebaceoiis  0 lands  are  Small,  sacculated,  glandular  organs,  lodged  in  the 
substance  of  the  corium.  They  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  skin,  but  are  most 
abundant  in  the  scalp  and  face ;  they  are  also  very  numerous  around  the  apertures 
of  the  anus,  nose,  mouth,  and  external  ear ;  but  are  wanting  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet.  Each  gland  consists  of  a  single  duct,  more  or  leas 
capacious,  which  terminates  in  a  cluster  .of  small  secreting  pouches  or  saccules. 
The  saccnli  connected  with  each  duct  vary  in  number  from  two  to  five,  or  even 
twenty.  They  are  composed  of  a  transparent  colorless  membrane,  inclosing  a 
number  of  cells.  Of  these,  the  outer  layer,  or  marginal  cells,  are  small,  polyhedral 
epithelial  cells,  continuous  with  the  lining  cells  of  the  duct.  The  remainder  of 
the  sac  is  filled  with  larger  cells  containing  fat ;  except  in  the  centre,  where  the 
cells  have  become  broken  up,  and  there  is  a  cavitv  containing  the  debris  of  cells 
and  a  mass  of  fatty  matter,  wnich  constitutes  the  seoaceous  secretion.  The  orifices 
of  the  ducts  open  most  frequently  into  the  hair-follicles,  but  occasionally  upon 
the  general  surface.  On  the  nose  and  face  the  glands  are  of  large  size,  distinctly 
lobulated,  and  often  become  much  enlarged  from  the  accumulation  of  pent-up 
secretion.  The  largest  sebaceous  glands  are  those  found  in  the  eyelids,  the 
Meibomian  glands. 

The  Sudoriferoxis  or  Sweat  Olands  are  the  organs  by  which  a  large  portion  of 
the  aqueous  and  gaseous  materials  are  excreted  by  the  skin.  They  are  found  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  skin,  and  are  situated  in  small  pits  in  the  deep  parts  of 
the  corium,  or,  more  frequently,  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  surrounded 
by  a  quantity  of  adipose  tissue.  They  are  small,  lobular,  reddish  bodies,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  convoluted  tube,  from  which  the  efferent  duct  proceeds  upwards 
through  the  corium  and  cuticle,  and  opens  upon  the  surface  by  a  slightly  enlarged 
orifice.  The  efferent  duct,  as  it  passes  through  the  corium,  pursues,  for  a  short 
distance,  a  spiral  course ;  it  becomes  straight  in  the  more  superficial  part  of  this 
layer,  and  opens  on  the  surface  of  the  cuticle  by  an  oblique  valve-like  aperture. 
In  the  parts  where  the  epidermis  is  thin  the  ducts  are  finer,  and  almost  straight 
in  their  course  ;  but  where  the  epidermis  is  thicker  they  assume  again  a  spiral 
arrangement,  the  separate  windings  of  the  tube  being  as  close  and  as  regular  as 
those  of  a  common  screw.  The  spiral  course  of  these  ducts  is  especially  distinct 
in  the  thick  cuticle  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot.  The  size  of 
the  glands  varies.  They  are  especially  large  in  those  regions  where  the  amount 
of  i)erspiration  is  great,  as  in  the  axilhe,  where  they  form  a  thin  mammillated 
layer  of  a  reddish  color,  which  corresponds  exactly  to  the  situation  of  the  hair 
in  this  region;  they  are  large,  also,  in  the  groin.  Their  number  varies.  They 
are  most  numerous  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  presenting,  according  to  Krause, 
2,800  orifices  on  a  square  inch  of  the  integument,  and  are  rather  less  numerous 
on  the  sole  of  the  foot.  In  both  of  these  situations  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  are 
exceedingly  regular,  and  correspond  to  the  small  transverse  grooves  which  inter- 
sect the  ridges  of  papillae  In  other  situations  they  are  more  irregularly  scattered, 
but  in  nearly  equal  numbers,  over  parts  including  the  same  extent  of  surface. 
In  the  neck  and  back  they  arc  least  numerous,  their  number  amounting  to  417 
on  the  square  inch  (Krause).  Their  total  number  is  estimated  by  the  same 
writer  at  2,381,248 ;  and,  supposing  the  aperture  of  each  gland  to  represent  a 
surface  of  ^  o^  di  line  in  diameter,  he  calculates  that  the  whole  of  these  glands 
would  present  an  evaporating  surface  of  about  eight  square  inches.  Each  gland 
consists  of  a  single  tube  intricately  convoluted,  terminating  at  one  end  by  a  blind 
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extremity,  and  opening  at  the  other  end  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin.  In  the 
larger  glands  this  single  duct  usually  divides  and  subdivides  dichotomously  ;  the 
smaller  ducts  ultimately  terminating  in  short  caecal  pouches,  rarely  anastomosing. 
The  wall  of  the  duct  is  thick,  the  width  of  the  canal  rarely  exceeding 
one-third  of  its  diameter.  The  tube,  both  in  the  gland  and  where  it  forms  the 
excretory  duct,  consists  of  two  layers :  an  outer,  I'ormed  by  fine  areolar  tissue  ; 
and  an  inner  layer  of  epithelium.  The  external  or  fibro-cellular  coat  is  thin, 
continuous  with  the  superficial  layer  of  the  coriur/i,  and  extends  only  as  high  as 
the  surface  of  the  true  skin.  The  epithelial  lining  is  much  thicker,  continuous 
with  the  epidermis,  and  alone  forms  the  spiral  portion  of  the  tube.  When  the 
cuticle  is  carefully  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  cutis,  these  convoluted  tubes 
of  epidermis  may  be  drawn  out,  and  form  nipple-shaped  projections  on  its  under 
surface.  Accoroing  to  KolHker,  a  layer  of  non-striated  muscular  fibres,  arranged 
longitudinally,  is  found  between  the  areolar  and  epithelial  coats  of  the  ducts  of 
the  larger  sweat-glands,  as  in  the  axilla,  root  of  the  penis,  on  the  labia  majora, 
and  round  the  anus. 

The  contents  of  the  smaller  sweat-glands  are  quite  fluid ;  but  in  the  larger 
glands  the  contents  are  semi-fluid  and  opaque,  and  contain  a  number  of  colored 
granules,  and  cells  which  appear  analogous  to  epithelial  cells. 


THE   EPITHELIUM. 

All  the  surfaces  of  the  body,  the  external  surface  of  the  skin,  the  internal 
surface  of  the  digestive  and  respiratory  tracts,  the  closed  serous  cavities,  the 
inner  coat  of  the  vessels,  and  the  ducts  of  all  glands,  are  covered  by  one  or  more 
layers  of  simple  cells,  called  epithelium  or  epithelial  cells,  which  serve  various 
purposes,  botn  as  a  protective  layer  and  as  an  agent  in  secretion.  Thus,  in  the 
skin,  the  main  purpose  served  by  the  epithelium  (here  called  the  epidermis)  is 
that  of  protection.  As  the  surface  is  worn  away  by  the  agency  of  friction  or 
change  of  temperature,  new  cells  are  supplied,  and  thus  the  surface  of  the  true 
skin,  and  the  vessels  and  nerves  which  it  contains,  are  defended  from  damage.     In 

Fig.  71. 


C^bdial  cells  in  the  oral  cavity  of  man.    (Magnified  350  times.)    a.  Large,   b.  Middle^ized.  r.  The  same,  with  two  nucleL 

the  gastro- intestinal  mucous  membrane  and  in  the  glands,  the  epithelial  cells 
appear  to  be  the  principal  agents  in  separating  the  secretion  from  the  blood  or 
from  the  alimentary  fluids.  In  other  situations  (as  the  nose,  fauces,  and  respiratory 
(>a.ssage.s)  the  chief  office  of  the  epithelial  cells  appears  to  be  to  maintain  an 
er|uable  temperature  by  the  moisture  with  which  they  keep  the  surface  always 
slightly  lubricated.  In  the  serous  cavities  they  also  keep  the  opposed  layers 
moist,  and  thus  facilitate  their  movements  on  each  other.  Finally,  in  all  internal 
parts  they  insure  a  perfectly  smooth  surface. 

The   epithelium   is  usually  spoken  of  as  tesselated  or  pavement,  columnar, 
spheroidal  or  glandular,  and  ciliated. 
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The  pavement  epithelium  is  composed  of  flat  nucleated  scales  of  variouB  shapes, 
usually  polygonal,  and  varying  in  Mine.  These  scales  often  contain  granules,  as 
in  Fig.  71.  This  kind  of  epithelium  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  (epi- 
dermis), on  all  the  serous  surfaces  (unless  tlie  ventriclea  of  the  brain  be  an  excep- 
tion), on  the  lining  membranes  of  the  blood-vessels,'  on  many  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  and  in  the  ducts.  The  nails,  hairs,  and  in  animals  the  horns,  are 
a  variety  of  this  kind  of  epithelium. 

The  columnar  epithelium  (Fig.  72)  is  formed  of  cylindrical,  or  rod-shaped 
cells,  each  containing  a  nucleus,  and  set  together  so  as  to  form  a  complete  mem- 
brane 

Fig,  72, 
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Tl  IS  form  of  epithelium  covers  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  whole  gastro- 
mtt-stinil  tract  ind  the  glmds  of  that  part,  the  greater  part  of  the  urethra,  the 
vas  deferens,  the  prostate  Cowper  \  glands,  Bartholine's  glands,  and  a  portion  of 
the  uterine  mucous  nn,mbrane 

The  sphpiotUat  or  glandular  epithelium  (Fig.  73)  is  composed  of  circular  ceils, 
with  gpanular  contents  and  a  -mall  nucleus. 

This  form  is  found  in  thi,  kidnev,  ureters,  and  bladder,  and  in  the  secreting 
glands 

Fig  74 
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Cilialed  epithelium  (Fijr.  74)  may  be  of  any  of  the  preceding  forms,  but 
usuallv  inclines  to  the  columnar  shape.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of 
minute  ]irocesscB,  like  hnirs  or  cyelasiies  (cilia),  standing  up  from  the  free  surface. 
If  the  cells  be  examined  during  life,  or  iTrimcdiately  on  removal  from  the  living 
body  (for  which  in  the  human  subject  the  removal  of  a  nasal  polypus  offers  a 

'  The  epithelium  lininji  the  l)Iooil-vcpscls,  !vni|ilialies,  nnA 
and  its  ceils  vary  niiich  in  sizi;.  It  i.i  usually  :"i)oken  ot  ii 
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firequeat  opportunity),  in  tepid  water,  the  cilia  will  be  seen  in  active  lashing 
motion ;  ana  if  the  cells  be  separate,  they  will  often  be  moved  about  in  the  field 
bv  that  motion. 

The  situations  in  which  ciliated  epithelium  is  found  in  the  human  body  are — 
the  respiratory  tract  from  the  nose  downwards,  the  tympanum  and  Eustachian 
tube,  the  Fallopian  tube  and  upper  portion  of  the  uterus,  the  vas  efferentia,  coni 
v;v<culares,  ana  the  first  part  of  the  excretory  duct  of  the  testicle,  and  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain  and  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Tiie  so-called  gobUt-ctlh  appear  to  be  formed  oy  a  conversion  in  shape  of  the 
columnar  epithelium  (ciliatea  or  otherwise),  consequent  on  the  secretion  into 
the  interior  of  the  cell  of  mucus,  which  distends  the  upper  part  of  the  cell,  while 
the  nucleus  is  pressed  down  towards  its  deep  part,  until  the  cell  bursts  and  the 
mucus  is  discharged  on  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  75 

SEROUS,  SYNOVIAL,  AND  MUCOUS  MEMBRANES. 

These  membranes  consist  of  a  layer  of  epithelium  supported  on  a  structureless 
membrane  called  the  basement-membrane,  beneath  which  lies  a  tract  of  connective 
or  areolar  tissue,  which  in  the  mucous  membranes  lodges  glands  of  various  kinds, 
and  contains  unstrijx^d  muscle,  or  contractile  muscular  fibre-cells,  and  in  both 
serous  and  mucous  membranes  conveys  the  blood-vessels  out  of  which  the  secre- 
tion is  to  be  eliminated. 

The  serous  membranes  are  the  simplest  of  the  three,  and  will  therefore  be  first 
described. 

They  form  shut  sacs,  sometimes  arranged  quite  simply,  as  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis ;  at  others  with  numerous  involutions  and  recesses,  as  the  peritoneum,  but 
which  can  always  be  traced  continuously  around  the  whole  circumference.  The 
sac  is  completely  classed,  so  that  no  communication  exists  between  the  serous 
cavity  and  the  parts  in  its  neighborhood.  An  apparent  exception  exists  in  the 
peritoneum  of  the  female ;  for  the  Fallopian  tube  oj>ens  freely  mto  the  pcVitoneal 
cavity  in  the  dead  subject,  so  that  a  bristle  can  be  passed  from  the  one  into  the 
other.  But  this  communication  is  closed  during  life,  except  at  the  moment  of 
the  passage  of  the  ovum  out  of  the  ovary  into  the  tube,  as  is  proved  bv  the  fact 
that  no  interchange  of  fluids  ever  takes  place  between  the  two  cavities  in  dropsy 
of  the  |>eritoneum,  or  in  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  Fallopian  tubes.  The  serous 
membrane  is  often  supported  by  a  firm  fibrous  layer,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
pericardium,  and  such  membranes  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  *' fibro-serous." 
In  the  parietal  portion  of  the  arachnoid  there  is,  according  to  many  anatomists, 
no  serous  membrane  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  but  the  dura  mater  is 
merely  lined  with  a  layer  of  epithelium,  the  basement-membrane  being  here 
inilistinguishable.  In  other  situations  the  following  parts  may  be  recognized 
as  constituting  a  serous  membrane :  1.  The  epithelium,  a  single  layer  of  polygonal 
ur  pavement-epithelial  cells.  2.  A  structureless  basement-membrane.  8.  The 
ci.»nnective  tissue,  and  vessels  which  support  the  latter,  connect  it  with  the  parts 
below,  and  supply  blood  to  its  deep  surface.  Some  of  the  serous  portion  of  the 
blood  is  secreted,  or  transudes,  through  the  basement-membrane  to  furnish  the 
sj^al  secretion.  This  latter  is,  in  most  cases,  only  in  sufiicient  quantity  to 
moisten  the  membrane,  but  not  to  furnish  any  appreciable  quantity  of  lUiid. 
When  a  small  quantity  can  be  collected,  it  appears  to  resemble  in  many  respects 
the  Ivniph,  and  like  that  fluid  coagulates  spontaneously ;  but  when  secreted  in 
large  quantities,  as  in  dropsy,  it  is  a  watery  fluid  containing  usually  sufficient 
albumen  to  coasrulate  with  heat. 

Lately  the  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  that  fluids  with  colored  particles 
transude  through  the  serous  membrane  into  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  stomata 
or  openings  have  been  seen  between  the  cells  of  the  epithelium,  which  are 
believed  to  be  opened  and  closed  by  the  movements  of  the  serous  surface  (Fig. 
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63).  These  openings  are  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  small,  cubical,  granular  cells, 
and  communicate  with  a  lymphatic  capillary. 

In  addition  to  these  stomata,  other  interruptions  in  the  epithelial  layer  have 
been  described  as  pseudo-stomata ;  they  are  occupied  by  processes  of  the  branched 
connective-tissue  corpuscles  of  the  subjacent  tissue. 

The  mucous  membranes  are  more  complex  in  their  structure  than  the  serous. 
Their  epithelium  is  of  various  forms,  including  the  spheroidal,  columnar,  and 
ciliated,  and  is  often  arranged  in  several  layers  (see  Fig.  74).  This  epithelial 
layer  is  supported  by  the  cormm^  which  is  analogous  to  the  derma  of  the  skin, 
and  is,  in  fact,  continuous  with  it  at  the  orifices  of  the  body.  The  corium  con- 
sists, as  it  is  usually  described,  of  a  transparent  structureless  basement-membrane 
next  to  the  epithelium,  supported  by  a  fibro-vascular  layer  of  variable  thickness 
below  it,  and  this  merging  into  the  submucous  areolar  tissue.  It  is  only  in  some 
situations  that  the  basement-membrane  can  be  demonstrated. 

The  fibro-vascular  layer  of  the  corium  contains,  besides  the  white  and  yellow 
fibrous  tissue  and  the  vessels,  muscular  fibre-cells,  forming  in  many  situations  a 
definite  layer,  called  the  muscularis  mucossej  nerves,  and  lymphatics  in  various 
proportions.  Imbedded  in  it  are  found  numerous  glands,  and  projecting  out  of 
it  are  processes  (villi  and  papillae)  analogous  to  the  papillae  of  the  skin.  These 
glands  and  processes,  however,  exist  only  at  certain  parts,  and  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  refer  for  their  description  to  the  sequel,  where  the  parts  are 
described  in  which  they  occur.  Thus,  the  mucous  glands  are  described  in  the 
account  of  the  mouth,  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  etc.;  the  papillae  and  villi 
with  that  of  the  tongue. 

The  synovial  membranes  are  composed  essentially  of  connective  tissue,  with 
blood-vessels  and  nerves.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  these  membranes  were 
analogous  in  structure  to  the  serous  membranes,  and  consisted  of  a  layer  of  flat- 
tened epithelial  cells  on  a  basement-membrane.  No  such  cells,  however,  exist, 
and  the  only  ones  found  on  the  surface  are  irregularly  branched  connective-tissue 
corpuscles,  similar  to  those  found  throughout  the  tissue.  Here  and  there  these 
cells  are  collected  in  patches,  and  present  the  appearance  of  epithelium,  but  do 
not  possess  the  true  characters  of  an  endothelial  layer.  They  are  surrounded 
and  neld  together  by  an  albuminous  ground- substance.  (For  a  further  descrip- 
tion of  the  synovial  membranes,  see  p.  287.) 


SECRETING   GLANDS. 

The  secreting  glands  are  organs  in  which  the  blood,  circulating  in  capillary 
vessels,  is  brought  into  contact  with  epithelial  cells,  whereby  certain  elements 
arc  separated  ("secreted")  out  of  the  blood.  The  cells  are  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  inclose  a  cavity  into  which  the  secretion  is  poured.  This  cavity  is 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  ramifying  duct,  the  secreting  cells  lying  in,  or  touching, 
the  terminal  ramifications  (or,  more  correctly,  the  commencing  radicles)  of  the 
duct. 

In  size  the  glands  vary  extremely ;  thus,  the  liver  weighs  nearly  four  pounds, 
while  many  of  the  mucous  glands  are  only  visible  to  the  naked  eye  when  dis- 
tended with  secretion.  And  they  vary  not  less  in  structure;  thus,  the  structure 
of  the  liver  is  so  complex  that  it  can  hardly  yet  be  regarded  as  known  with 
absolute  certainty ;  while  there  are  a  great  many  glands  which  consist  either  of 
a  single  tube  lined  with  epithelium,  on  the  outer  side  of  which  the  blood  circu- 
lates, or  even  a  simple  closed  sac,  which  opens  when  it  becomes  charged  with 
secretion. 

The  great  majority  of  glands,  however,  can  be  reduced  ideally  to  a  very  simple 
form,  viz.,  to  an  involution,  more  or  less  complex,  of  the  basement-membrane, 
carrying,  of  course,  its  epithelium  with  it,  and  having  the  capillary  vessels  dis- 
tributed on  its  attached  surface.     If  this  involution  be  perfectly  simple,  an  open 
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tube  results,  as  in  the  stomach  (see  Fig.  470,  p.  797),  or  the  common  mucous 
crypts  of  the  urethra.  Branches  projecting  out  from  the  bottom  of  this  tube 
constitute  the  simplest  form  of  racemose  gland.  The  most  rudimentary  condi- 
tion of  such  a  gland  is  shown  in  the  branched  tubes  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane, figured  on  p.  797.  If  such  a  tube  be  conceived  of  as  divided  into  branches 
as  well  as  branching  out  at  its  extremity,  we  have  a  compound  racemose  gland, 
consisting  of  a  single  lobule  terminating  in  its  duct  (such  as  Brunner's  glands), 
and  an  aggregation  of  such  lobules  may  all  open  into  a  common  duct,  or  may 
have  a  great  number  of  separate  ducts.  Instances  of  such  glands  will  be  found 
in  the  salivary  glands,  the  pancreas,  etc.  In  other  instances,  the  necessary  extent 
of  epithelial  surface  is  obtained  by  the  duct  being  coiled  on  itself,  as  in  the 
sweat-glands  (Fig.  68,  p.  91),  or  the  extremity  of  the  duct  only  may  be  thus 
arranged  (see  the  figure  of  the  testis,  p.  894).  In  other  glands,  as  in  the  kidney, 
the  mucous  duct  is  undivided  from  the  beginning,  and  the  capillaries  from  which 
the  secretion  is  to  be  eliminated  are  distributed  upon  its  walls  or  project  into  its 
ampullated  commencement  (Fig.  521,  p.  870). 

For  the  description  of  the  Ductless  or  Blood  Glands,  we  must  refer  to  the  sec- 
tions in  the  text  relating  to  the  Anatomy  of  tlie  Spleen,  Suprarenal  Capsules, 
Thyroid,  and  Thymus. 


Grrowth  and  Development  of  the  Body. 

THE  whole  body  is  developed  out  of  the  ovum  (Fig.  76)  when   fertilized  by 
the  spermatozoa.     The  ovum  is  merely  a  simple  nucleated  cell,  or  collec- 
tion of  protoplasm,  and  the  spermatozoa  disappear  wnen  they  have  accomplished 
their  mysterious  function."   AU  the  complicated  changes  by  which  the  various 
intricate   organs   of  the  whole  body  are  formed  from  one   simple   cell  may  be 
reduced    to  two   general   processes — viz.,  the  seg- 
Fig.  76,  mentation  or  cleavage  of  cells,  aud  their  differentia- 

tion. The  former  procesa  consists  in  the  splitting 
of  the  nucleus  and  its  investing  cell-wall,  wnereby 
the  original  cell  is  represented  by  two.  The 
differentiation  of  cells  is  a  term  used  to  describe 
that  unknown  power  or  tendency  impressed  on 
cells  which,  to  all  methods  of  examination  now 
known,  seem  absolutely  identical,  whereby  they 
orum  of  the  Mw.  gFow  iuto   different   forms;    so  that  (to  take   the 

first  instance  which  occurs  in  the  growth  of  the 
embryo)  the  indifferent  cells  of  the  vascular  area  are  differentiated,  some  of 
them  into  blood -globules,  other.?  into  the  solid  tissue  which  forms  the  blood- 
vessels. 

The  extreme  complexity  of  the  process  of  development  renders  it  at  all  times 
difficult  to  describe  it  intelligibly,  and  still  more  so  in  a  work  like  this,  where 
adequate  space  and  illustration  can  hardly  be  afforded,  having  respect  to  the 
main  purjTOse  of  the  book.  1  can  only  hope  to  render  the  leading  features  of 
the  procesa  tolerably  plain,  and  must  refer  the  reader  who  wishes  to  follow  the 
various  changes  more  minutely  to  the  special  works  on  the  subject,  and 
esi)ecially  the  work  of  Foster  and  Balfour. 

Many  of  the  statements  which  are  accepted  in  human  embryology  are  made 
only  on  the  strength  of  experiments  on  lower  animals,  direct  observation  in  the 
human  subject  being  impossible. 

The  ovum  is  a  small  spheroidal  body  situated  in  immature  Graafian  vesicles 
near  their  centre,  but  in  the  mature  ones  in  contact  with  the  membrana  granu- 
losa' at  that  part  of  the  vesicle  which  prqiects 
from  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  The  cells  of  the 
membrana  granulosa  are  accumulated  round  the 
ovum  in  greater  number  than  at  any  other  part  of 
tlie  vesicle,  forming  a  kind  of  granular  zone,  the 
discus  prolii/erus. 

The  human  ovum  (Fig,  77)  is  extremely  minute, 
mca.suring  from  jj^j  to  tIt  "^f  ^^  ^^'^^  ^^  diam- 
eter. It  in  a  cell,  consisting  externally  of  a  trans- 
parent envelope,  the  zona  peUudda,  or  vitelline 
membrane,  Witliin  this,  and  in  close  contact 
',!'.^^".°fMHirJ,L'"ll!*""™I:  ^^""''  i^'  '«  the  yolk  or  vitellus ;  embedded  in  the 
substance  of  the  yolk  is  a  small  vesicular  body,  the 
ifrminal  vexirh'  (vesicle  of  Purkinge) — the  nucleus 
of  the  cell ;  and  this  contjiins  as  its  nucleolus  a  small  spot — the  macula  germ^ina- 
tiva,  or  the  sjiot  of  Wagner. 

The  zona  pelhicida,  or  vitelline  mr^mLrane,  is  a  thick,  colorless,  transparent 
membrane,   which   appears   under   the    microscope  aa  a  bright  ring,  bounded 

'  H«e  tlie  description  of  the  ovary  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
(102) 
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externally  and  internally  by  a  dark  outline.     It  corresponds  to  the  chorion  of  the 
impregnated  ovum. 

The  yolk  consists  of  granular  protoplasm — i.  e.,  granules  or  globules  of  various 
sizei!,  embedded  in  a  more  or  less  viscid  fluid.  The  smaller  granules  resemble 
pitrment ;  the  larger  granules,  which  are  in  the  greatest  number  at  the  periphery 
i>f  the  volt,  resemble  fat-globules.  In  the  human  ovum  the  number  of  granules 
is  comparatively  small. 

The  germinal  vesicle  consists  of  a  fine,  transparent,  structureless  membrane, 
coDtainii^  a  watery  fluid,  in  which  arc  occasionally  found  a  few  granules.  It  is 
ahout  ^Jgth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  in  immature  ova  lies  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  yolk ;  but,  as  the  ovum  becomes  developed,  it  approaches  the  sur- 
Ik-e.  and  enlarges  much  less  rapidly  than  the  yolk. 

The  germinal  spot  occupies  tnat  part  of  the  periphery  of  the  germinal  vesicle 
which  is  nearest  to  the  periphery  of  the  yolk.  It  is  opaque,  of  a  yellow  color, 
and  finelv  granular  in  structure,  measuring  from  j^'mt^  ^  ax'ooth  of  an  inch. 

The  phenomena  attending  the  discharge  of  the  ova  from  the  Graafian  vesicles, 
since  they  belong  as  much  or  more  to  the  ordinary  function  of  the  ovary  than  to 
the  general  subject  of  the  growth  of  the  body,  are  described  with  the  anatomy 
of  the  ovaries  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  the  mature  ovarian  ovum  the  germinal  vesicle  has 
disappeared.  Some  cells  belonging  to  the  membrana  granulosa  adhere  for  a 
time  to  the  surface  of  the  ovum,  but  the.se  also  soon  di,«appear. 

The  first  changes  in  the  ovum  which  take  place  upon  conception  appear  to  be 
as  follows : — The  spermatozoon  penetrates  the  ovum,'  the  eilect  of  wliich  is  to 
bring  it  into  contact  with  the  yolk,  and  with  the  germinal  vesicle  contained  in 
the  yolk.  It  seems  as  if  this  normally  occurs  in  the  Fallopian  tube,*  and  abnor- 
mally it  may  even  take  place  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  first  eft'ect  is  to  pro- 
duce a  cleavage  and  multiplication  of  the  yolk,  whicli  becomes  first  cieft  into  two 
masties,  then  into  four,  and  so  on,  until  at  length  a  mulberrv-likc  agglomeration 
of  nucleated  cells  results  (Fig.  78).     These  cells  are  souictinies  termed  vitelline 


^^ 


nl  tij  sp^nuiloiin.    The  i-leii 


t^rres.  Ova  in  which  this  segmentation  extends  over  the  whole  yolk  (which 
is  the  case  with  the  mammalia)  are  called  liolohlaslic  ova;  those  in  which  only  a 
pnriion  of  the  yolk  is  segmented  are  called  mi-Toblnstic :  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
bird's  egg,  where  the  segmentation  is  restricted  in  the  first  instance  to  the  disk 
of  the  cicatricula,  the  remainder  of  the  yolk  taking  no  part  in  the  change. 

There  are  also  found  within  the  vitelline  membrane  one  or  more  clear 
globules,  called  "polar  tflobttles"  by  Robin,  because  they  lie  near  one  of  the  poles 
of  segmentation.  The  nature,  origin,  and  nses  of  these  bodies  are  not  known. 
Thev  seem  to  be  usually  regarded  as  protluced  by  the  liquefaction  of  the  yolk, 
and  as  not  being  essential  to  the  process  of  fructification. 

The  cells  or  vijjjlline  spheres  of  whicli  the  yolk  is  now  composed  soon  arrange 

'  Sw  Newport.  plwrTVons.  1853,  vol,  ii.,  p,  233,  This  has  been  .lince  confirmed  by  other  ob- 
iMTers  on  various  loiser«IIitiiii)B,  and  may  be  nsaummi  In  be  ponprallv  true. 

*  Manv  pbyaiologists.  h3  Bisehoff  and  tir.  M,  Barry,  tiuiglit  tbat  the  ovum  is  ferundnted  in  Ibe 
oTvy.  but  ibe  reawmo?  of  Dr,  Allcti  Thomson  iippeiirv  vt-ry  pogenl  in  proving  tbat  tbe  usual  spot 
tt  which  the  spennatouKin  meeta  witb  tbe  ovum  is  m  lbi>  tube. 
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tliemselves  into  the  form  of  a  membrane  liued  with  pavement-epithelium.  As 
the  yolk-masa  softeua,  fliiicl  accumulates  in  the  interior  of  this  raembraiii.-, 
sprcaJiug  it  out  on  the  internal  surface  of  tlia  vitelline  membrane.  The  lotter 
(external)  membrane  (Fig.  81)  soon  becomes  cov- 
ered with  granulations  or  vegetation,s,  which 
give  it  a  shaggy  appearance,  and  it  then  lakea 
the  name  of  the  "primitive  chorion;"  whilst  the 
internal  membrane,  produced  by  the  cleavage  of 
the  yolk,  is  called  the  "blastodermic  membrane 
or  vesicle." 

The  ovum  increases  in  size  during  the  whole 
of  this  time,  by  the  absorption  of  albuminous 
fluid  which  coats  it  during  its  descent  along  the 
Fallopian  tube,  and  which  is  secreted  b^-  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  that  tube. 

The  first  stage  towards  the  formation  of  tlie 
embryo  is  the  cleavage  or  splitting  of  the  blafito- 
derra.  This  process  has  been  accurately  fol- 
lowed out  in  birds,  in  whose  c>va  (meroblastic) 
the  blastoderm  only  covers  a  portion  of  the 
yolk,  and  is  divided  originally  into  two  layers. 
the  lower  of  which  soon  splits  again  into  two,  so  that  three  se  pa  rail 
layers  of  cells  result.  In  the  humnn  embryo  also  the  three  layers  of  whiol 
the  blastoderm  is  ultimately  composed  are  believed  to  originate  in  a  sirr 
ilar  manner,  though  no  direet  observations  have  hitherto  been  made  i 
mammalia  which  cover  the  whole  period  of  the  formation  of  the  biastodermiJ 
membranes.  But  in  both  classes  of  ova  they  consist  ultimately  of  three — thi 
external,  which  used  to  be.  called  the  serous  layer,  but  to  which  tne  term  tpibUu 
is  now  more  commonly  applied;   the  internal,  the  mucous  layer,  or  hypoblasi 
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and  the  middle,  which  is  believed  by  most  writers  to  be  originally  develo] 
by  cleavage  from  the  hypoblast,  and  which  is  now  usually  called  the  masobl 
formerly  the  vascular  layer.     The  precise  mode  of  formation  of  this  middle  layi 
ie,  however,  by  no  means  exactly  made  out.    All  the  layers  consist  hitherto  < 
nucleated  cells,  in  which  up  to  this  time  no  s[)ecial  arrangemeut  or  differentiatii 
is  perceptible.     Observations  on  the  fowl's  egg,  however,  have  led  Foster  nni 
Balfour  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cells  of  the  epiblast  are  the  direct  results  of 
segmcntutiou  from   the  original  germ-cell,  while  those  of  the  hyixiblast  and 
mosoblost  are  derived  from  certain  "formative  cells"  which  make  their  appear^ 
anoe  in  the  yolk-cavity,  migrating  into  it  ty  the  help  of  amoeboid  movemenf 
after  the  fa-sliion  of  white  blood-corpuscles. 
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membrHne  on  tmnivene  imtlaoi- 
B  C  D  E  F  O,  dlffpn-nt  t\<ign  at 
»vlt>-,  bounded  by  IhF  splnnrhDO' 


'  The  (lalted  linea  indicate  the  parts  bcloniciii^  to  the  internal  blastodermic  layer ;  ihe  piniii 
liBW  those  hcloiiBJnp  to  the  middle  ;  the  inlLTnipted  lines  those  helonpiinp  (o  Ihe  external.  The 
eabrjo  has  been  represented,  tn  this  and  the  rollowing  diagram,  lying  on  its  back.  The  natar&l 
pouiioo  is  geoeralif  assumed  t:>  be  the  reverse. 
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The  epiblast  is  mainly  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  external  cuticle  and 
of  the  nervous  centres.  From  it  proceed  all  the  epidermis  of  the  body  and  all 
the  involutions  of  the  epidermis  in  the  ducts  of  the  glands  and  of  the  mammae, 
the  brain,  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  portions  of  the  nose,  eye,  and  ear  which  are 
directly  formed  from  the  brain.  The  external  layer  of  the  amnion  is  also  formed 
from  the  epiblast,  and  probably  a  portion  of  the  chorion. 

The  hypof)last  is  mainly  concerned  in  forming  the  internal  epithelium,  viz., 
that  of  the  whole  alimentary  p.'issagcs,  except  the  mouth  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  rectum  near  the  anus  (which  are  formed  by  an  involution  of  the  integument); 
that  of  the  respiratory  tract,  which  is  originally  an  offset  from  the  alimentary 
canal;  and  the  epithelium  of  all  the  glandular  organs  which  open  into  the 
internal  tract.  The  hypoblast  forms  also  the  deeper  layer  of  the  umbilical 
vesicle  and  allantois. 

All  the  rest  of  the  embryo  is  formed  from  the  mesohlast^  viz.,  all  the  vascular 
and  locomotive  system,  the  cutis,  all  the  connective  tissues,  the  nerves,*  and  the 
genito-urinary  organs,  through  the  Wolffian  bodies  and  other  temporary  fcetal 
structures.  The  Vascular  system  of  the  foetus  extends  to  the  yolk  and  the  maternal 
parts  along  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  allantois,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  these 
bodies  and  the  outer  layer  of  the  amnion  are  also  formed  out  of  the  mesoblast. 
The  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta,  being  essentially  a  vascular  structure,  is  also 
developed  from  the  mesoblast. 

The  method  of  formation  of  these  various  parts,  and  especially  the  mode  of 
conversion  of  the  mesoblast,  is,  however,  very  complicated. 

Germinal  Area, — In  the  mass  of  imcleated  cells  into  which  the  yolk  becomes 
converted  during  the  formation  of  the  blastodermic  vesicle,  a  small  agglomeration 
is  formed,  which  then  si)reads  out  into  an  area  of  nucleated  cells,  from  which  the 
embryo  is  to  be  formed,  and  which  has  accordingly  received  the  name  of  germinal 
disk  or  area  germinativa.  In  this  portion  of  the  ovum  the  first  trace  of  the 
embryo  appears  as  a  faint  streak,  which  is  called  the  primitive  trace ^  or  primitive 
groove  (Fig.  80).  This  groove  first  deepens  into  a  furrow,  bounded  by  two  plates — 
the  lamiiue  dorsales,  beneath  which  a  delicate  fibril  appears — the  chorda  dorsalis^ 
or  notocJtord — in  which  cartilage  can  very  early  be  recognized. 

The  chorda  dorsalis  and  thelamina3  dorsales  are  the  rudiments  of  the  vertebral 
column  and  canal. 

The  first  approaches  towards  a  definite  form  in  the  embryo  are  made — (1)  by 
the  development  of  the  rudimentary  spinal  column ;  (2)  by  the  cleavage  of  the 
middle  layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane,  from  which  a  part  of  that  column 
is  derived;  and  (8)  by  the  incurvation  of  the  column  at  its  cej)halic  end  to  form 
the  brain  and  brain  case. 

The  heaping  up  of  the  epiblast  in  the  germinal  area  gives  rise  to  a  distinct 
longitudinal  streak,  which,  when  looked  at  from  above,  is  seen  to  be  constricted 
in  the  middle.  Soon  this  heaped-up  epiblast  constitutes  a  distinct  groove,  the 
sides  and  base  of  which  are  formed  of  epiblastic  cells  (Fig.  88,  A).  The  margins 
of  the  groove  then  coalesce,  first  in  the  middle  of  the  embryo,  then  towards  the 
cephalic  end,  which  is  soon  seen  to  be  more  dilated  than  the  rest,  and  to  present 
constrictions  dividing  it  imperfectly  into  three  chambers,  and  lastly  at  the  caudal 
extremity.  Thus  a  closed  tube  is  formed  lined  with  epiblast,  ana  having  a  cov- 
ering of  the  same  membrane  (Fig.  88,  b).  The  lining  of  the  tube  is  developed 
into  the  nervous  centres,  the  covering  into  the  epidermis  of  the  back  and  head. 
Below  this  primitive  cerebro-spiual  canal  lies  the  mesoblast,  and  from  this  are 
developed  (1)  a  continuous  rod-shaped  body  lying  below  the  primitive  groove, 
and  called  the  ruUochord ;  (2)  on  either  side  a  substance  divided  into  a  number  of 
square  segments  (the  2}rofovertebrie\  which  first  make  their  appearance  in  the 
region  which  afterwards  becomes  the  neck,  then  further  forward  towards  the 

*  In  the  .spinal  nerves  the  part  which  is  in  connection  with  the  cord,  including  the  ganglia,  is  formed 
from  the  mesoblast,  according  to  the  most  recent  observations. 
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Fig.  82.* 


to  show  the  development  of  the  three  blastodermic  Uyera  on  nntero-posterior  decfions.  A«  por- 
tkm  of  orum  with  the  vitelline  membrAne  and  germinal  area.  B  (^  D  E  l\  various  stages  of  development. 
O.  orum  in  the  uterus  and  formation  of  decidua.  I,  vitelline  membrane.  3,  external  blastodermic  layer.  3^, 
vesiealA  serosa.  3,  middle  blnstodermio  layer.  4,  internal  layer.  6.  vestige  of  the  future  embryo.  6.  cephalic 
iexareof  the  amnion.  7,  caudal  flexure.  S,  spot  where  the  amnion  and  vesicula  serosa  are  continuous.  8% 
posterior  umbilicus.  0, cardiac  cavity.  10,  external  fibrous  layerof  the  umbilical  vesicle.  11,  external  fibrous 
layer  of  the  amnion,  li,  internal  layer  of  the  blastoderm  forming  the  intestine.  13,  14  exfernni  layer  of  the 
aUantois  extending  to  the  inner  surfice  of  the  vesicula  serosa.  15,  the  name  now  completely  applied  to  the 
ianer  surface  of  the  vesicula  serosa.  16,  umbilical  cord.  17,  umbilical  vessels.  18,  amnion.  19,  chorion.  20, 
f«rtal  pLacenta.  21,  mucous  membrane  of  uterus.  22,  maternal  placenta.  23,  decidua  reflexa.  24,  muscular  wall 
of  aterua. 


*  The  same  note  applies  to  this  as  to  the  precediiijr  diagram. 
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head,  and  afterwards  extend  along  the  body.  These  protovertebrse,  as  will  be 
explained  hereafter,  are  not  the  same  as  the  permanent  vertebrae;  but  they  are 
di tiers ntiated  partly  into  the  vertebrae,  partly  into  the  musclea  and  true  skin,  and 
partly  into  the  roots  and  ganglia  of  the  nerves. 

On  either  side  of  the  protovertebrie  the  mesoblast  splits  into  two  layers,  the 
upper  of  which,  or  that  lined  by  epiblast,  is  called  somatopleure,  and  the  lower 
(lined  by  hypoblast)  splanchnopleure  (Fig.  83,  B,  5,  5').  From  the  former  the 
skeleton,  muscle.'^  and  true  skin  of  the  external  parts  of  the  body  are  derived ; 
from  the  latter,  the  muscular  and  other  mesoblastic  portions  of  the  viscera.  The 
space  between  them  is  the  common  plenro-peritoneBl  cavity.  Whilst  the  parietes 
of  the  body  are  still  unclosed,  this  common  peritoneal  cavity  is  continuous  with 
the  space  between  the  amnion  and  chorion,  as  seen  in  Fig,  81,  f. 

The  embryo,  which  at  first  seems  to  be  a  mere  streak,  extends  longitudinally 
and  laterally.  As  it  grows  forward  it  becomes  remarkably  curved  on  itself 
{cephalic  flexure),  and  a  smaller  but  distinct  flexure  takes  place  at  the  hinder  end 
{caudal  flexure).  At  the  same  time  the  sides  of  the  embryo  grow  and  curve 
towards  each  other,  so  that  the  embryo  is  aptly  compared  to  a  canoe  turned  over 

Fig.  83. 


TnraiTCrae  sretlona  through  the  embr7r>.thl(;lt  tiefare  Bnd  wme  tims  after  the  closnre  of  the  medulUrj  «n*l,  to  ibow 
Ihe  iipirard  and  dawDinnl  Ineectlana  of  (he  btutoderm  (aflor  Keniak).  A.  At  IheeDdortheBntdar.  I.  Notochoid.  1. 
Prlmiti'gKiwtTe  In  Ihe  medullary  cmnat.  S.  Edm  of  tho  doranl  lamina.  4.  Carneoiu  layer  or  epibtaat.  n.  Mowblfat 
jlividtd  in  ila  Innor  pan.  8.  Hypoblast  or  cpKhelliil  layer.  7.  Si'cllon  of  protcTerMbral  plate.  B.  On  the  third  day,  In 
the  luRil>ir  r«E<ou.    t.  Nolochord  In  It*  shmth.    i.  Medullary  cannl  DDir  oloied  tn.    8.  5«tlaa  of  (he  mediillary  aub- 

placod  In  (ho  pleura-peritoneal  uvity).  li,  Liyen  or  hypoblast  in  the  ioleatino,  ipreadlnK  ul»  OTer  the  yolk.  4  X  B- 
Part  or  the  fold  of  the  amnion  formed  by  eplbli«(  and  aoma1apl<;ure. 

(see  Fig.  84).  The  well  of  the  canoe  0|)ens  freely  into  the  cavity  of  the  yolk- 
sac.  Its  walls  are,  of  course,  formed  by  the  three  bla.ttoderraic  membntnes,  and 
at  the  point  where  the  well  commences  (the  future  umbilicn.s)  the  outer  (epiblast), 
lined  bv  the  somatopleural  layer  of  mesoblast,  turns  back  over  the  canoe  on  all 
sides  till  the  folds  meet  at  the  point  opposite  the  umbilicus ;  then  the  two  sidea 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  thus  a  closed  serous  sac,  the  amnion,  i.s  formed 
(Fig.  84).'  Meanwhile  the  yolk-sac  communicates  freely  with  the  interior  of  the 
embryo,  through  the  large  opening  which  aflerwards  becomes  the  umbilicus,  and 
which  we  have  likened  to  the  well  of  the  canoe  (Fig.  81,  b,  c);'  and  through 
this  opening  the  internal  blastodermic  membrane  and  the  internal  or  splanchno- 
plcural  division  of  the  mesoblast  pass  out.  In  those  animals  which  have  no 
amnion,  all  three  layers  pass  over  the  yolk-.'snc;  hut  where  the  amnion  exists  it 
separates  the  external  blastodermic  layer  from  the  yolk-sac  or  umbilical  vesicle, 
as  shown  in  the  figures*.  This  umbilical  vesicle  is,  therefore,  at  fir.st  a  mere  part 
of  the  general  cavity  of  the  yolk,  partly  ini-lo.s(.>d  by  tlic  embryo;  but  as  ihe 
latter  grows  round  on  all  sides  towards  the  umbilical  aperture,  the  yolk-sac 
becomes  distinguished  into  two  portions,  one  lying  inside  the  embryo  and  forming 
a  portion  of  the  intestinal  cavity  (out  of  which,  the  student  must  remember,  the 

' Tho  stniipnt  will  renicmbf r  that  in  \'\«*.  fi] ,  B2  tlio  cmbn'n  is  rtprcBMitod  ns  lyinp  on  its  back ; 
bill,  tho  positiim  iu  which  the  !ii)iiial  rohiiim  w  highest  is  usuallv  described  rb  tlie  natural  one,  as  in 
Fig.  84. 
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bladder  is  also  formed),  and  therefore  forming  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  fcetus, 
and  the  other  lying  external  to  the  body,  and  remaining  therefore  as  a  part  of 
what  is,  in  a  more  i-estricted  sense,  the  ovum.  The  two  parts  communicate  by  a 
pasf^& — the  omphalomesenteric  duct — the  destination  of  which  will  be  pointed 
out  presently.  The  extra-embryonit;  portion  of  ihe  umbilical  vesicle  is  of  small 
importance  and  very  temporary  duration  in  the  human  subject.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  earliest  circulation,  but  is  soon  replaced  in  that  capacity  by  the  allantois, 
which  becomes  the  great  bond  of  vascular  connection  between  the  embrvo  and 
the  uterine  tissues,  as  will  be  explained  presently.  As  the  arteries  developed  in 
the  middle  blastodermic  layer  grow,  they  cover  the  umbilical  vesicle,  forming 
the  voMnilar  area,  the  chief  vessels  of  which  are  the  omphalomesenteric,  two  in 
number.  The  vessels  of  this  area  appear  to  absorb  the  fluid  of  the  umbilical 
Tesicle,  which  dries  up  into  a  disk-like  body  attached  to  the  amnion,  and  having 
no  further  functioD,  The  activity  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  ceases  about  the  same 
time  (fiilfa  or  sixth  week)  as  the  allantois  i.s  formed.  In  fact,  the  umbilical  vesicle 
provides  nutrition  to  the  fcetus  from  the  ovum  itself,  while  the  allantois  is  the 


DBgruniuile  MCtion  tbrau 
1  i,  Tbe  nphiJIe  uid  niidal  | 
iua  the  &1k  imDion.  r.  Vt 
*Kl.    n.  The  illulali,    Tbe 


Up  prJinLlire  ilimvDIsr;  csnnl.  n.  Tlie  amnl< 
lunlcilluK  vltb  Ibe  middle  pnrt  ol  lb?  luCall 
minded  eilerasily  by  Ibe  illloui  cboriad. 


channel  whereby  nutrition  is  conveyed  to  it  from  the  uterine  tissues.  The 
nmbilical  vesicle,  however,  is  visible,  containing  fluid,  up  to  the  fourth  or  fifth 
month,  between  the  amnion  and  the  chorion,  with  its  pedicle  and  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric vessels.  The  latter  vessels  then  become  atrophied,  as  the  functional 
activity  of  the  body  with  which  they  arc  connected  ceases. 

TheAmnion. — The  first  step  towards  a  clear  understanding  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  is  to  have  a  jtroper  conception  of  the  method  and  the  object 
of  the  formation  of  the  amnion  and  of  the  cleavage  of  the  blastoderm  (its 
middle  layer)  into  two  portions  at  the  unclosed  jiortion  of  the  embryo.  The 
object  of  this  cleavage  is  to  form  the  common  picuro-peritoneal  cavity,  and  to 
conduct  out,  along  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  the  allantois,  the  vessels  by  which 
the  vital  vascular  connection  between  the  fcetus  or  ovum  and  the  mother  is  to 
be  e^itabli.shed. 

Tne  amnion  is  the  membrane  whicii  immediately  surrounds  the  embryo.  It 
is  of  small  size  at  first,  but  increases  considerably  towards  the  middle  of  preg- 
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nancy,  as  the  foetus  requires  the  power  of  independent  movement.  Its  cavity  is 
occupied  by  a  clear  serous  fluid,  the  liquor  amnii,  which  contains  about  one  per 
cent,  of  solid  matter,  albumen  with  traces  of  urea.  The  quantity  of  this  fluid 
increases  up  to  about  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  after  which  it  diniinishes 
somewhat.  The  use  of  the  amnion  is  believed  to  be  chiefly  to  allow  of  the 
movements  of  the  foetus  in  the  later  stages  of  pregnancy,  though  it  serves,  no 
doubt,  other  purposes  also.  Its  external  layer,  derived  from  the  mesoblast,  is 
now  described  as  being  muscular,  at  least  as  displaying  rhythmic  contractions 
during  life.     The  internal  layer  is  derived  from  the  epiblast. 

The  amnion  is  thus  formed.  As  the  embryo  grows  it  becomes  curved  in 
front  and  behind — the  cephalic  ancl  caudal  flexures;  and  as  these  flexures 
increase  they  pucker  up  the  embryo  towards  a  wide  opening  or  dehiscence 
below,  the  situation  of  the  future  umbilicus.  The  embryo  also  curves  over 
laterally  towards  the  same  point.  The  external  blastodermic  layer  (epiblast)  is 
reflected  at  the  flexures  of  the  embryo,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  82,  from 
the  body  of  the  embryo  on  to  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  allantois.  As  the  allan- 
tois,  at  least  its  vascular  portion,  extends  over  the  whole  yolk-sac,  to  line  the 
chorion  inlcrnally,  it  carries  the  amnion  with  it  until  its  caudal  and  cephalic 
portions  come  into  contact  (at  o'.  Fig.  84:),  meet,  and  coalesce,  forming  a  simple 
closed  cavity.  This  internal  or  epithelial  lining  of  the  amnion  derived  from  the 
epiblast  is  coated  over  by  a  fibrous  (or  muscular  ?)  layer,  which  is  furnished  by 
the  somatopleural  part  of  the  mesoblast,  as  above  explained  and  figured. 

The  amnion  is  destitute  of  vessels.  It  is  exclusively  a  foetal  structure,  and 
in  no  obvious  connection  with  the  parts  which  are  truly  uterine. 

The  part  of  the  amnion  which  was  at  first  in  contact  with  the  chorion  (and 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  84  by  tlie  dotted  line  on  either  side  of  a')  is  called  the 
''''false  amnion^'^  or  vesicula  serosa.  When  the  amniotic  folds  come  together  and 
communicate,  this  is  entirely  separated  from  the  amnion  proper,  and  is  either 
obliterated  or  takes  a  share  in  the  development  of  the  chorion.  In  mammals 
the  epiblast  only  is  believed  to  be  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  false 
amnion. 

The  Allantois  is  the  chief  agent  of  the  early  circulation,  i,  e.  the  duct  or  tract 
along  which  the  vessels  extend  which  convey  the  blood  of  the  embryo  to  the 
foetal  chorion,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  maternal  blood  circu- 
lating in  the  decidua  or  uterine  portion  of  the  chorion,  from  which  it  imbibes 
the  materials  of  nutrition,  and  to  which  it  gives  up  those  matters  which  are 
necessary  for  its  purification.  The  allantois  is  formed  by  a  projection  of  the 
internal  germinal  layer  (hypoblast),  taking  with  it  the  splanchnopleural  layer  of 
the  mesoblast,  in  which  latter  the  vessels  are  formed  which  constitute  its  most 
important  part.  It  is  at  first  a  mere  hollow  projection  out  of  the  common 
intestinal  cavity  (Fig.  82,  c),  but  it  soon  extends  into  and  through  the  pleuro- 
peritoneal  space  till  it  meets  with  the  primitive  chorion,  and  to  this  it  con- 
tributes its  essential  fcjetal  portion,  the  fibrous  or  vascular  layer  of  the  allantois. 
The  epithelial  or  internal  portion  of  the  allantois,  formed  by  the  hypoblast,  is 
hollow,  and  is  usually  styled  the  allantoic  vesicle.  The  part  of  the  allantoic 
vesicle  outside  the  embryo  soon  withers  and  disappears  in  the  human  foetus, 
while  the  vascular  part  grows  and  develops  into  the  umbilical  cord.  The  part 
of  the  allantois  internal  to  the  embryo  forms,  or  contributes  to  form,  the  bladder 
below,  while  its  upper  portion  bc(ionies  imj^ervious,  and  is  called  the  urachus. 

In  the  embryos  of  those  animals  in  which  the  whole  yolk-sac  is  taken  up  into 
the  b(xly  of  the  embryo,  there  is  no  amnion  and  no  allantois ;  but  whenever  the 
amnion  is  formed  an  allantois  is  also  formed.  In  the  former  case  the  embryo  is 
nourished  directly  by  transudation  into  the  yolk.  In  the  latter  the  yolk  is  of 
subordinate  importance ;  the  ftjetus  deriving  its  nourishment  from  the  uterus 
through  the  vascular  connection  established  between  the  allantois  and  decidua, 
or  later  between  the  fa'tal  elements  of  the  placenta,  derived  from  the  allantois, 
dnd  the  maternal,  derived  from  the  decidua. 
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Ill 


f%(  Outrian. — Al  iho  timo  wc  Uiivc  just  Ixieu  e^pexkiug  of,  tlie  envelope  of  the 
I  consists  externally  of  llio  vil«llinc  membrane,  liuiid  iulernally  by  tbe 
ju.  Tlio  allaiuob,  or  rather  tUe  fibro-vasoular  portion  of  liie  alluntois,  growfl 
K  between  these  two  membranes,  applius  itself  to  the  vitelline  membrane,  and 
jnus  witli  it  tlie  fu>ul  portiun  of  the  olioriuii,'  Botwoen  this  membrane  &iv\  llio 
Bnion  there  is  a.  s[Mioe  (Kig.  82),  which  is  described  by  Daltoii  as  occupied  by  a 
ui-duid  geUtiiiuiis  miit«rial,  somewhat  mmilikr  to  tlijit  of  the  vitreous  body  of 
ic  CTc,  and  a  aimilur  itiiiterial  forms  the  bulk  of  the  imibilica!  coitl.  The 
mbifical  veaicle,  lut  is  seen  in  the  Hgurcs,  lies  in  this  spdCo,  which  ia  the  primitive 


uro- peritoneal  cavity,  or  interval  between  the  somato-  tmd  i^planohno- pleural 
of  the  mcaoblast.     Soon  llie  surfsiec  of  the  foptal    chorion  shows  viliuiis 
i.  from  which  circumstance  it  is  known  as  the  "shaggy  ehoiion," 
Tbesc  Tilli  are  projections  formed   to  receive  the  uutgrowtba  of  the  fa-lal 


:ititliorill«i>  whodenvo  it  frnni  the  viteUi 
'    111  Iheppiblasl  mfliii'lpii  over  that  mi-mlinuM!,     A  rffurencn 
.  ■  :isilv  thp  vllrllinv  mt-mbrane  may  rw-vivp  a  covering  of 
'111  [lunlly  be  Bellied  fur  tbo  Iiuuiaii   nvum,  except  by 
.  .1",  ami  BHch  iibdervtitions  ar^  reniifrnl  nncerUiin  in  «in- 
■  :,■  uvuin  at  this  period.     Foslor  and  Balfour  say  on  this 
The  tili^  iuiniim  lalh.T  i;uileii:iis  Willi  ihe  vitnlliue  momhmne.  in  cxintatt  with  wliu'h  it  lies, 
Ub  fv]jlBow  It.  >□•!  in  ihr  latei"  days  of  incubation  is  known  ns  the  cboriou."    These  authors 
tnoe  epibliiBUc  cleiii-'iitM  inio  tbu  diorion,  and  possibly  luteoblaatic  ulfto,  in  the  chick. 
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vessels ;  but  the  villi  are  formed  before  they  receive  any  vessels,  and  are  at  first, 
as  figured  by  Dalton,*  mere  cellular  fingers  or  processes,  likened  by  him  to  the 
tufts  of  seaweed.  Into  these  tufts  the  growing  vessels  of  the  allantois  with  their 
connective-tissue  envelope  project.  These  villi  cover  at  first  the  whole  surface 
of  the  chorion ;  but  as  development  progresses  and  the  placenta  is  about  to  be 
formed,  by  which  the  extent  of  the  attachment  of  the  ovum  to  the  uterine  walls 
is  to  be  limited  (whilst  the  energy  of  its  nutrition  is  no  doubt  to  be  indefinitely 
increased),  the  villi  disappear  over  the  rest  of  the  chorion,  and  are  confined  to 
that  part  only  which  is  to  form  the  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta. 

The  Decidua. — The  growth  of  the  chorion  and  placenta  can  only  be  understood 
by  tracing  the  formation  of  the  decidua. 

The  decidua  (Figs.  82,  86)  is  formed  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus. 
Even  before  the  arrival  of  the  fecundated  ovum  in  the  uterus,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  latter  becomes  vascular  and  tumid,  and  when  the  ovum  has  reached 
the  uterus,  it  is  embedded  in  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  overlap, 
and  finally  completely  encircle  the  ovum.  Thus  two  portions  of  the  uterine 
mucous  membrane  (decidua)  are  formed — viz.,  that  which  coats  the  muscular  wall 
of  the  uterus,  decidua  vera,  and  that  which  is  in  contact  with  the  ovum,  decidua 
refiexa.  The  decidua  does  not  extend  into  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  which  after 
conception  is  closed  by  a  plug  of  mucus.  The  decidua  vera  is  perforated  by  the 
openings  formed  by  the  enlarged  uterine  glands,  which  become  much  hypertro- 
phied  and  developed  into  tortuous  tubes.  It  contains  at  a  later  period  numerous 
arteries  and  venous  channels,  continuous  with  the  uterine  sinuses,  and  it  is  from 
it  that  the  uterine  part  of  the  placenta  is  developed.  The  portion  of  the  decidua 
vera  which  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  placenta  is  called  the  decidua 
serotina. 

The  decidua  reflexa  is  shaggy  on  its  outer  aspect,  but  smooth  within.  The 
vessels,  which  it  contains  at  first,  disappear  after  about  the  third  month ;  about 
the  fifth  or  sixth  month  the  space  between  the  two  layers  of  the  decidua  disappears, 
and  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy  the  decidua  is  transformed  into  a  thin  yellowish 
membrane,  which  constitutes  the  external  envelope  of  the  ovum. 

Much  additional  interest  has  been  given  to  the  physiology  of  the  decidua  by 
the  fact,  which  seems  to  be  now  established  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  John 
Williams,  that  every  discharge  of  ova  is,  as  a  rule,  accompanied  by  the  formation 
of  a  decidua,  and  that  the  essence  of  menstruation  consists  in  the  separation  of 
a  decidual  layer  of  mucous  membrane  from  the  uterus. 

The  Placenta  is  the  organ  by  which  the  connection  between  the  foetus  and 
mother  is  maintained,  and  through  which  blood  reaches  the  foetus  and  is  returned 
to  the  uterus.  It  therefore  subserves  the  purposes  both  of  circulation  and  respira- 
tion. It  is  formed  of  two  parts,  as  already  shown — viz.,  the  material  portion, 
which  is  developed  out  of  the  decidua  vera  (serotina),  and  the  foetal  placenta, 
formed  by  the  villous  chorion.  Its  shaj)e  in  the  human  subject  is  that  of  a  disk, 
one  side  of  which  adheres  to  the  uterine  walls,  while  the  other  is  covered  by  the 
amnion.  The  villi  of  the  chorion  (or  foetal  placenta)  gradually  enlarge,  forming 
large  projections — "  cotyledons  " — which  each  contain  the  ramifications  of  vessels 
communicating  with  the  umbilical  arteries  and  veins  of  the  foetus.  These  vascular 
tufts  are  covered  with  epithelium,  and  project  into  corresponding  depressions  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterine  walls.  The  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta 
consists  of  a  large  number  of  cells  formed  by  an  enlargement  of  the  vessels  of 
the  uterine  wall,  and  conveying  the  uterine  blood  into  close  proximity  to  the  villi 
of  the  fcetal  placenta,  which  dip  into  these  cells.  The  interchange  of  fluids, 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  foetus,  and  for  the  depuration  of  the  blood,  takes 
place  through  the  walls  of  these  villi,  but  there  is  no  direct  continuity  between 
the  maternal  and  fcetal  vessels.  The  arteries  open  into  the  placental  cells  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  erectile  tissue.     The  veins  anastomose  fi'eely  with 

*  Daltoii's  Fhysioloijy,  oLii  ed.,  p.  630. 
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oao  another,  and  give  rise,  at  the  edge  of  the  placenta,  to  a  venous  channel  which 
rua*  around  its  whole  circumference — the  placental  aimis. 

The  iimbilkal  cord  a|i|)ears  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  month  after  pregnancy. 
!i  consists  of  the  coils  of  two  arteries  (umbilical)  and  a  single  vein,  united  t<^ether 
bv  a  gelatinous  mass  {gelatin  cf  Whar- 
ton) contained  in  the  cells  of  an  areolar  Fig.  86. 
sinicture.     There   are   originally   two 
umbilical  veias,  but  one  of  tiiese  vessels 
becomes  obliterated,  as  do  also  the  two 
omphalomesenteric  arteries  and  veins, 
aod  the  duct  of  the  umbilical  vesicle, 
all  of  which  are  originally  contained 
in   tlie   rudimentary  cord.     The    per- 
manent structures  of  the  cord  are  there- 
fore those  fhmiahed  by  the  allantois. 

Gnwth  q/^  the  Embryo. — The  youngest 
humaa  embryos  which  have  been  met 
with  are  two  described  by  Dr.  A. 
Thomson  in  the  "Edin.  Med,  and 
Surg.  Journal,"  1839,  and  in  his  paper 
references  to  ^e  otiier  extant  descrip- 
tions of  eariy  ova  will  be  found.  The 
ova  in  question  were  believed  to  be  of 
the  ages  res|>ective!y  of  twelve  to  four- 
teen days,  and  about  fifteen  days.'  The 
figuresareherereproduced.  Tlicearliest 
ovuin  (Fig.  87)  was  ^'oth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  when  freed  from  some 
adherent' decidua.  The  chorion  pre- 
ranted  a  slightly  villous  appearance, 
and  consisted  of  only  one  layer  of 
membrane.  On  opening  it  the  umbil- 
ical vesicle  and  embryo  were  found  not 
to  fill  its  cavity  completely.  The  em- 
bryo was  a  line  in  length,  and  nearly 
iVt'>  of  an  inch  iu  thickness.  The 
chorion  was  united  to  the  embryo  and 
nmbilical  vesicleby  athintenaciousweh  flendn  na 
of  albuminous  filaments,  formed  praba-  ?™^^  '] 
bl  V  by  coagiilation  in  the  spirit  in  which  chorioo,  ™ 
it  had  been  kept.  There  were  no  vessels  theaecidua 
on  the  umbilical  vesicle.  The  abdomen 
of  the  embryo  pre-ientcd  no  api>earance  of  intestine,  but  merely  a  long  shallow 
groove,  forming  a  common  cavity  with  the  yolk-sac.  Around  this  intestinal 
groove  the  germinal  membrane  was  continuous  with  that  on  the  surface  of  the 
yolk-sac.  One  extremity  of  the  embryo,  probably  the  cephalic,  was  enlarged, 
bat  this  the  author  believed  to  be  accidental,  A  more  opaque  and  expanded 
portion  between  the  cephalic  extremity  and  the  surface  of  the  yolk-sac  appeared 
to  bim  to  indicate  the  rudimentary  heart. 

The  second  embryo  (Figs.  SS,  8fl)  was  in  a  slightly  more  advanced  condition. 
In  it,  a.s  in  the  former,  the  amnion  and  allantois  were  not  found,  though  the 
adhesion  of  the  embryo  by  it.s  dorsal  aspect  to  the  inner  side  of  the  chorion 
readers  it  probable  that  the  amnion  was  formed.  The  cephalic  and  caudal 
extremities  could  be  easily  distinguished;  the  vertebral  groove  appeared  to  be 

'  Fm"  the  data  on  nhich  these  calculations  are  founde^l,  tbe  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  paper, 
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open  in  its  whole  extent;  there  was  a  more  perfect  intestinal  groove  thau  in  the 
former  case,  and  there  was  an  irregular-shaped  mass  between  the  yolk  and  the 
cephalic  extremity  of  the  embryo,  whieh  Professor  Thoiuwun  believed  to  be  lli| 
riidiraent  of  the  heart.  No  distinct  trace  of  omphalomesenteric  vessels  could  \ 
observed.' 


Fir.  S7. 


Fin.  sy. 


Huiimo  omiu,  IJ  to  14  dajrs.  Human  ovum,  Erahryo  from  the  pm;«llng  oiiim.    1,  Vt 

I.  Xaturat  aUu.    J.  >uuIiir3L'd.  Ifidafs.  vnlrL?.    2.  Modullarj  ^roavD.    A.  CopkiUlc  | 

at  Ibu  embrro,     4.  Cmidal  puitlun.    fi,  Pn 

In  an  embryo  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  days,  described  by  Coste,  the  villi  of  t 
chorion  were  well  formed,  the  umbilical  vesicle  communicated  largely  with  t 
intestine,  and  the  allaiituis  was  present,  united  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  chorion, 
and   communicating   by  a   large  pedicle  with    the 
Fig.  90.  intestine.     Both  the  allantois  and  umbilical  vesicle 

were  vascular.     The  amnion  was  not  yet  closed. 

In  ova  of  the  third  and  fourth  week  the  amnion 
has  been  found  closed;  the  rudiments  of-  the  eye, 
ear,  m.'ocillary  projections,  pharyngeal  arclies,  cere- 
bral vesicles,  anterior  ana  posterior  extremities, 
liver,  and  umbilical  cord  areooserved  (Figs. 86,  90). 
Summary  of  the  chnnrjes  whicfi  tale  place  in  Ike 
ovum,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  membranes  of 
the  emhryo  are  formed: — 

In  the  ovari/,  the  germinal  vesicle  disappears. 
In  the  Fatlopian  tafie,  the  ovnm  comes  in  contact 
with  the  germinal  fluid  and  is  fecundated.     Ii  be- 
comes coated  witli  an  albuminous  secretion. 
Svmmar;/  ofcha»;/es  after  conception: — 

1.  Segmentation  or  cleavage  of  the  volk  into  a 
number  of  nucleated  cells,  "vitelline  splicres." 

2.  Accumulation  of  fluid  within  the  ovum,  and 
arrangement  of  the  vitelline  q>heres  around  the 
fluid  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  vitelline  mem- 
brane, forming  a  second  membrane,  the  "blasto- 
dermic membrane." 

S.  Splitting  of  tile  blastodermic  membrane  into 
three  layers,  named  from  within  outwards,  the 
"  hypobla.st,"  the  "  mesoblast,"  and  the  "epiblast."  Tliis  is  probably  effected 
by  the  division  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  primarily  into  two  layers,  tlie 
cpiblast  and  the  hypoblast,  and  the  subsuqucnt  cleavage  of  the  hypoblast  into 
mesoblast  and  hypoblast. 
4.  Agglomeration  of  cells  and  ihiclcening  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  blastodermio 
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membrane  at  one  particular  spot,  forming  an  elongated  oval-shaped  area,  called 
the  *' germinal  disk,"  or  "area  germinativa." 

5.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  germinativa  the  appearance  of  a  delicate  line  or 
fdiTow,  running  longitudinally,  and  called  the  "primitive  trace." 

6.  The  formation  of  the  primitive  trace  into  a  distinct  groove,  caused  by  the 
heaping  up  of  the  cells  on  either  side  of  it,  so  as  to  form  a  longitudinal  ridge, 
called  the  "lamina  dorsalis." 

7.  The  increase  and  incurvation  of  these  laminas  dorsales  until  they  meet 
behind,  inclosing  a  canal,  lined  by  epiblast.  The  canal  is  the  spinal  canal;  from 
the  epiblast  which  lines  it  is  developed  the  nervous  centres. 

8.  The  dilatation  of  the  cephalic  extremity  of  the  canal,  and  its  constriction  in 
places,  thus  dividing  it  imperfectly  into  three  chambers,  in  which  the  different 
parts  of  the  brain  are  developed. 

9.  TFie  formation  in  the  mesoblast  immediately  under  this  canal  of  a  continuous 
rod-shaped  body,  the  "corda  dorsalis,"  or  "notochord." 

10.  The  formation  on  either  side  of  the  notochord  of  a  substance  divided  into 
a  number  of  square  segments,  the  "  protovertebrse." 

11.  The  splitting  of  the  mesoblast  external  to  the  protovertebrsB  into  two 
layers.  The  outermost  is  called  "somatopleure,"  and  is  lined  externally  by  the 
epiblast ;  the  innermost  is  called  the  splanchnopleure,  and  is  lined  internally  by 
the  hypoblast.  Between  the  two  is  a  space  which  forms  the  common  pleuro- 
peritoneal  cavity. 

12.  The  curving  of  the  embryo  on  itself  both  longitudinally  and  laterally,  so 
as  to  be  comparable  to  a  canoe  turned  over;  the  walls  being  formed  of  all  three 
layers  of  the  blastodermic  membrane,  and  the  well  of  the  canoe,  that  is  the 
body-cavity  of  the  embryo,  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  yolk-sac. 

IS.  A  portion  of  the  yolk-sac  now  lies  in  the  body-cavity  of  the  embryo, 
and  a  portion  outside  it;  the  two  parts  communicating  by  a  duct,  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric duct.  The  portion  of  the  yolk-sac  external  to  the  body-cavity  is  now 
termed  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  provides  nutrition  to  the  embryo  until  such 
time  as  the  allantois  is  formed ;  vessels,  developed  from  the  middle  blastodermic 
layer,  ramifying  over  it  and  gradually  absorbing  its  contents. 

14.  Formation  of  the  Amnion. — At  the  extremities  of  the  incurved  embryo, 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  points  where  the  body -cavity  commences,  the  outer  layer  of 
the  mesoblast  (the  somatopleure)  and  the  epiblast  curve  backwards,  forming  at 
first  a  double  fold  or  diverticulum,  which  gradually  extend  over  the  back  of 
the  embryo  until  they  meet  behind.  At  the  point  of  junction  the  extremities 
of  the  two  folds  adhere  together,  and  the  septum  thiLs  formed  atrophies  and  dis- 
appears. Thus  we  have  two  membranes,  one  the  "  true  "  amnion,  which  incloses 
a  space  over  the  back  of  the  embryo,  the  "  amniotic  cavity,^^  containing  a  clear 
fluid:  the  other  the  ^^/alse^^  amnion,  which  lines  the  internal  surface  of  the ^ 
original  vitelline  membrane.  Between  the  two  is  an  interval,  into  which  a  pro- 
cess of  the  two  internal  layers  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  prolongs  itself. 

15.  Formation  of  the  AVantois. — A  hollow  projection  of  the  internal  layer  of 
the  mesoblast  (splanchnopleure)  and  the  hypoblast  takes  place  from  the  body- 
cavity  of  the  embryo  into  the  space  between  the  true  and  false  amnion.  This  is 
the  allantois.  As  it  grows  it  gradually  spreads  out  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
false  amnion  and  vitelline  membrane,  until  its  two  extremities  coalesce  over  the 
back  of  the  embryo;  thus  a  membrane  is  formed,  consisting  originally  of  three 
distinct  layers — the  vitelline  membrane,  the  false  amnion,  and  the  allantois,  which 
together  constitute  the  chorion.  From  the  outer  surface  of  this  membrane  villous 
p«t>oesse8  project,  which  are  intended  to  receive  the  outgrowths  of  the  foetal 
vessels.  At  first  these  processes  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  chorion,  but  sub- 
sequently are  confined  to  one  part,  the  seat  of  the  future  placenta,  the  villous 
processes  over  the  rest  of  the  surface  disappearing.  As  the  walls  of  the  body- 
cavity  grow  inwards  towards  the  umbilicus,  the  portion  of  the  allantois  with:n 
the  embryo  becomes  partially  cut  oft'  from  the  remainder  by  a  constriction  cor- 
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reBpondiQg  to  the  situation  of  the  umbilicus.  From  this  portion  the  bladder 
ana  the  urachus  are  developed,  as  will  be  subsequently  explained.  The  portion 
of  the  allantoia  external  to  the  embryo,  which  extends  from  the  situation  of  the 
umbilicus  to  the  chorion,  constitutes  the  umbilical  cord;  of  this  cord  the  part 
.  formed  by  the  hypoblast  withers  away,  the  vessels  being  formed  in  the  eplanch- 
nopleural  layer  of  the  mesoblaat, 

16.  Formation  of  the  Deddua, — The  decidua  is  formed  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus,  which  becomes  vascular  and  tumid  before  the  ovum  reaches 
the  cavity.  The  fecundated  ovum  becomes  imbedded  in  this  tumid  membrane, 
which  grows  up  around  it  and  incloses  it.  Thus  the  ovum  becomes  surrounded 
by  three  membranes — (1)  the  amnion,  derived  from  the  somatopleure  and  epi- 
blast ;  (2)  the  chorion,  formed  by  three  layers — the  allantoia,  the  false  amnion, 
and  the  vitelline  membrane ;  and  (3)  thedecidua,  derived  from  the  mucous  mem> 
brane  of  the  uterus. 

Fig.  91. 
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17.  Formation  of  the  Placenta. — The  villi  of  the  chorion  penetrate  into  folli- 
cles in  the  decidua.  These  folliclcM  communicate  with  the  uterine  sinuses,  and 
contain  blood.  The  villi  of  the  chorion  become  vascular,  containing  loops  of 
fine  blood-vessels,  which  comraunicate  with  the  umbilical  arteries  and  veins. 

The  further  development  of  the  embryo  will  perhaps  be  better  understood  if 
we  follow  as  briefly  as  possible  the  principal  facts  relating  to  the  chief  parts  of 
which  the  body  consists — viz.,  the  spine,  the  cranium,  the  pharyngeal  cavity, 
mouth,  etc.,  the  nervous  centres,  the  organs  of  the  senses,  the  circulatory  system, 
ihe  alimentary  canal  .ind  its  appendages,  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  the  genito- 
urinary organs.'  The  rea<ler  is  also  referred  to  the  chronological  table  of  the 
develojjment  of  Ihe  foitus  at  the  end  of  the  Introduction, 

'  The  scope  nf  tills  work  only  permits  llie  briefpsl  poasilile  reference  ia  these  subjecta.  Those  wht 
wish  lo  stiwy  llie  aiibject  of  embryology  in  morfi  di4uil  are  referre<l  to  Kollikcr's  EntviickFlaiigsge- 
tehichte,  to  t!ie  chapters  on  the  devplojjinent  <jf  the  various  organs  in  the  8th  edition  of  Quain'l 
Anatomy,  or  U>  the  works  of  Prot.  Daltouand  of  Foster  and  Balfour. 
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Development  of  the  Spine. — The  external  layer  of  the  blastoderm  (epiblast),  aa 
diown  iQ  Fig,  83,  dips  down  to  form  the  medullary  groove  which  is  afterwards 
converted  into  the  medullary  canal,  and  in  this  canal  the  nervous  centres  are 
formed  out  of  epiblastic  elements.  At  the  same  time  the  chorda  dorsalis,  or  noto- 
chord,  is  formed  out  of  the  mesoblast.  This  is  a  rod  or  cylinder  composed  of  a 
tran-sparent  tube  containing  embryonic  cells  (Fig.  91),  and  extending  from  the 
cephalic  to  the  caudal  extremity  of  the  fcotus  below  the  spinal  cord.  On  either 
side  of  this  are  laid  down  also  from  the  mesoblast  a  series  of  square-shaped 
bodies  called  the  protoverlebree.  The  proto vertebrae  or  primitive  vertebrae  appear 
early,  as  dark  .spots,  which  soon  enlarge  and  form  quadrangular  laminie,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  chorda  dorsalis,  commencing  in  the  cervical  region.  These 
spread  out  and  bend  towards  each  other,  so  as  to 
come  into  contact  around  the  spinal  canal  and 
inclose  it,  forming  the  rudiment  of  the  future  bodies 
and  arches  of  the  vertebral,  as  well  as  of  the  ver- 
tebral and  other  muscles.  This  primitive  verte- 
bral column  is,  however,  entirely  membranous 
until  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  week,  when  car- 
tilage begins  to  be  deposited  in  it.  The  proto- 
verlebree do  not  coincide  with  the  permanent 
vertebra;.  On  the  contrary,  each  primitive  vertebrte 
separates  into  two  parts,  the  upper  part  belonging 
to  the  permanent  vertebra  which  lies  above  the 
point  of  separation,  and  the  lower  one  to  that 
below  {Fig,  92).  The  chorda  dorsalis  becomes 
gradually  atrophied,  except  at  the  part  correspond- 
ing to  the  intervals  between  the  permanent  verte- 
bne,  where  it  forms  the  intervertebral  disks. 

The  steps  by  which  the  various  parts  of  the 
spinal  column  are  composed  are  complicated,  and 
in  several  points  they  are  not  at  present  clearly 
mide  out,  Tiius  the  notochord  is  usually  regarded, 
and  is  described  above,  as  being  formed  out  of  the 

mt-soblast;  but  this  is  denied  by  several  authors, 

wlio  refer  its  origin  to  the  epiblast,  and  wlio  deny  ter>»i»of  ihf  primmyen!rtebne.  3,inii 
that  any  cartilaginous  change  takes  place  in  it.  j,"^," "!""''' ''"*'™'"'^^''^°'''"" 
These  authors  would  thus  refer  the  intervertebral     t™.  ''°[iidit»te.'ih'''b^j  or  iL'fin7»r- 

disks   exclusively  to    the    prOtOVertebriE,  while  the       vlcal  lerleb™;  in  Ihls  and  Ihp  ncit  thB 

Dotochord  would,  according  to  them,  disapijcar  p'i™iti"'ii'i»ionhMdiMpi)™red,aa.iso 
entirely  in  after  life.  ITJ^J,""  r»rZS.'i"ii""b'. 

What  is  usually  admitted  is  shortly  as  follows :  iioe  of  ^iiistoD  is  sbuwn,  «,  poinw  la 
The  proto vertebrae,  derived  from  the  mesoblast,  iin™  piac«  to  ii.eteiti'b™i  irtbMi  »ud 
increase  in  size  and  grow  up  around  the  notochord,  o/^^e  j*'inal°ne™'^t^'dut^»™ei'i« 
BO  as  to  inclose  it  completely.  They  then  become  ouuidethtKpirHBretheniuKuiirpiitM. 
divided    or   segmented   each    into    two    portions, 

the  upper  segment  of  the  lower  protovertebra  coalescing  with  the  lower 
segment  of  the  upper  to  form  the  corresponding  segment  of  the  whole  trunk  or 
tvmaiome.  From  each  of  these  somatomes  are  to  be  derived  (1)  the  basis  of  the 
vertebra,  and,  as  proceeding  from  this,  the  bony  framework  of  the  portion  of  the 
skeleton  to  which  the  vertebra  serves  as  a  centre ;  (2)  the  muscular  plates  which 
stirround  the  vertebra,  and  from  which  the  muscular  elements  extend  into  llie 
hmbe:  (3)  the  vascular  system;  (4)  the  ganglia  wliich  lie  in  the  intervertebral 
foramina,  and  the  nerves  which  proceed  from  these  ganglia,  and  finally  the  true 
skin  below  the  epiblast  and  the  coriuni  of  the  mucous  membrane  below  the 
bypoblast. 

The  mesoblastic  elements  (protovertebrie)  on  either  side  grow  towards  I'ach 
other  and  coalesce,  surrounding  the  notochord  and  the  epiblastic  elements  out  of 
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■which  the  medullary  canal  has  been  develojied  (Fig.  91,  jtic).  From  this  portifl 
of  the  somatomes  the  laminae  of  ihe  vertebra;,  the  muscles  and  other  parts  in  t' 
vertebral  grooTcs,  aud  the  skin  of  the  back  are  formed. 

Development  of  the  Cranimn,  in  general,  and  of  (he  Face. — The  foetal  cranium  1 
developed  from  the  primitive  vertebral  disks  surrounding  the  u]iper  extremira 
of  the  chorda  dorsalis.  These  advance  in  the  form  of  a  membranous  capsule 
("investing  mass"  of  Eathke),  which  covers  the  end  of  chorda  dorsalia,  forming 
the  rudiment  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  moulds  itself  on  the  cerebral  vesicles, 
BO  as  to  constitute  the  membrane  in  which  the  vault  of  the  skull  is  developed. 
The  membranous  capsule  presents  at  the  base  of  the  skull  two  thickenings 
^''lateral  trabeoulie"  of  Kathke)  directed  forwards,  and  inclosing  an  oiK?ning 
(pituitary  opening)  which  is  partly  closed  by  a  thinner  membrane — the  middle 
trabecula.  The  upper  end  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  terminates  in  a  pointed  ex- 
tremity (Fig.  92),  which  extends  about  as 
far  forwards  as  the  body  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  where  it  becomes  lost  near  the  situation 
of  the  pituitary  body.  The  membrane  be- 
comes replaced  by  cartilage  in  the  part  cor- 
responding to  the  base  of  the  skull  and  tlie 
1  rabeculie.  A  portion  of  this  primitive  car- 
tihiginous  cranium  becomes  atrophied  and 
ilisappears;  a  portion  persists — forming  the 
cartilages  of  the  nose  and  those  of  the  articu- 
lations ;  the  rest  forms  the  cartilaginous  nidus 
uf  the  basilar  part  of  the  occipital,  the  greater 
part  of  the  sphenoid,  the  petrous  and  mastoid 
portions  of  the  temporal,  the  ethmoid  bone, 
and  the  septum  nasi. 

As  the  cerebral  extremity  of  the  foetus 
grows,  it  becomes  twice  bent  forwards  on  its 
own  axis  (Fig,  iJ4).  The  upper  or  posterior 
curvature  is  callea  the  cerebral;  the  lower  or 
anterior,  the  frontal  protuberauoe.  From  the 
anterior  end  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  four  pro- 
longations proceed  on  either  side,  and  meet 

.InZ^l''  ^Ttm  '°  ^^^  ™'^^^®  '™^  ^^'^''-  ^^'  ^^'  *■  '^'  ^'  ^^• 
"  t  nifttior 'muiiiLj  These  are  the  pharyngeal  arches,  aud  in 
iiddh)  liQo.  6.  sujwtior  them,  and  in  the  frontal  protuberance,  cer- 
tain bones  are  develo]>ed,  which  are  called 
secondary  bones,  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
above  enumerated,  which  are  formed  from 
the  primitive  cranium  itself.  Between  thetirst 
pharyngeal  arch  and  the  frontal  protuberance  is  situated  the  buccal  depression, 
which  afterwards  becomes  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  or  more  properly  of  the  fauces, 
for  the  mouth  itself  is  developed  from  the  eniblast  growing  inwards,  whilst  these 
pharyngeal  arches  are  formed  from  the  mesoblast,  lined  internally  by  the  hypoblast, 
the  reflection  of  which  membrane  closes  the  cavity  above  m  the  early  state. 
The  frontal  protuberance  next  gives  oft"  two  lateral  parts  (lateral  frontal  pro- 
tuberances), on  each  of  which  a  depression  is  formed,  the  olfactory  fossa,  bounded 
on  either  side  by  the  iutemal  and  external  nasal  processes.  There  is  a  groove 
external  to  the  external  nasal  process,  which  afterwards  is  transformed  into  the 
lachrymal  canal,  and  another  groove  leading  from  the  olfactory  fossa  to  the 
buccal  cavity — the  nasal  groove. 

The  first  pliaryngcal  arcli  divides  at  its  anterior  extremity  into  two  parts — a 
superior  and  inferior  maxillary  protuberance.  The  latter  unites  very  early  to  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side  to  form   tlie  lower  jaw.     The  superior  maxillary 
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protuberances  are  displaced  outwards,  and  united  to  the  external  nasal  process ; 
from  this  part  are  developed  the  internal  plate  of  the  pterygoid  process,  the  palate- 
bone,  the  superior  maxillary,  and  the  malar.  The  lateral  masses  of  the  ethmoid, 
the  OS  unguis,  and  nasal  bones  are  furnished  by  the  internal  nasal  process.  The 
rest  of  these  processes  on  either  side  are  united  by  a  single  protuberance,  the 
incisive  tubercle ;  from  which  the  intermaxillary  bone  and  the  middle  of  the 
upper  lip  are  formed,  and,  according  to  some,  the  vomer. 

besides  the  lower  jaw,  the  inferior  maxillary  protuberance  furnishes  a  transitory 
cartilaginous  mass — the  cartilage  of  Meckel — from  which  the  malleus  and  incus 
are  formed.  The  remains  of  Meckel's  cartilage  persist  as  long  as  till  the  end  of 
the  seventh  or  the  eighth  month  of  foetal  life,  in  the  form  of  a  rod  of  cartilage 
lying  inside  the  lower  jaw.  From  the  second  pharyngeal  arch  are  formed  the 
stapes  and  stapedius  muscle,  the  pyramid,  the  styloid  process,  the  stvlo-hyoid 
ligament,  and  the  small  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  great  cornu  an^  body  of 
the  hyoid  bone  are  developed  from  the  third  arch,  while  the  fourth  pharyngeal  arch 
enters  merely  into  the  formation  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  neck,  and  does  not  give 
origin  to  any  special  organ.  The  pharyngeal  or  branchial  fissures  are  four  in 
number,  the  fourth  being  situated  beneath  or  below  the  fourth  arch ;  the  first 
persists,  though  only  in  a  portion  of  its  extent,  forming  the  Eustachian  tube,  the 
meatus  auditorius,  and  the  tympanic  cavity.  The  other  fissures  are  wholly  closed 
bv  the  sixth  week.' 

Development  of  the  Palate, — The  buccal  cavity  is  at  first  common  to  the  mouth 
and  nose.  Then  a  lamella  is  given  ofi*  from  the  superior  maxillary  tuberosity  on 
either  side,  which  is  directed  horizontally  inwards.  These  two  palatine  lamellae 
meet  in  the  median  line,  in  front,  about  the  eighth  week,  and  by  the  ninth  week 
the  septum  should  be  complete.  The  superior  maxillary  bones  proper,  and  the 
soft  parts  covering  them,  unite  at  an  early  period  with  the  incisive  bone,  and  the 
median  portion  of  the  lower  lip.  The  olfactory  fossae  open  into  the  upper 
(respiratory)  portion  of  the  cavity,  forming  the  nostrils.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  various  forms  of  harelip  correspond  to  various  interruptions  of  the  process 
of  union  ;  thus  the  ordinary  single  harelip  on  one  side  of  the  median  line  results 
from  the  mere  absence  of  union  on  that  side  between  the  soft  parts  which  cover 
the  incisive  bone  and  those  connected  with  the  proper  superior  maxillary  :  if  this 
occurs  on  both  sides,  we  have  the  simplest  form  of  double  harelip ;  if,  besides  this, 
the  intermaxillary  bone  remains  ununited,  it  usually  is  carried  forward  at  the  end 
of  the  vomer,  forming  the  double  harelip,  complicated  with  projection  of  the 
intermaxillary  bone;  if,  added  to  this,  the  palatine  lamellae  also  remain  ununited, 
we  have  the  complete  degree  of  fissured  palate  and  harelip.  Fissure  of  the  soft 
palate  only,  or  of  the  soft  and  a  portion  of  the  hard,  represent  various  degrees 
of  non-union  of  the  palatine  lamellae. 

*  The  relations  of  these  pharyngeal  arches  to  the  cranial  nerves  are  of  the  greatest  interest  in  a 
morphological  point  of  view,  but  are  hardly  yet  quite  settled.  Prof.  Parker  has  lately  described  the 
oenocation  of  the  skull  as  proceeding  from  five  arches — a  prse-oral  and  four  pharj^ngeal  or  post-oral 
— the  post-oral  being  the  mandibular  or  inferior  maxillary  ;  the  hyoid  ;  the  thyro-hyoid  ;  and  the 
£oarth,  which,  as  above  stated,  has  no  remnant  in  the  skeleton.  The  fifth  cranial  neive,  the  facial, 
and  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  have  definite  relations  to  these  arches  ;  each  dividing  so  that  its  antenor 
and  posterior  aivisions  embrace  the  cleft,  or  are  distributed  on  the  "  bars,"  as  Prof  Parker  calls 
them,  which  bound  the  cleft.  Thus  the  front  division  of  the  trigeminus  is  distributed  in  front  of  the 
buccal  cleft  on  the  praB-oral  arch,  and  its  posterior  division  on  tne  first  pharj'ngeal  or  mandibular : 
the  facial  sends  it«  anterior  division — represented  in  the  mature  condition  by  the  chorda  tympani — 
in  front  of  the  Eustachian  fissure  (the  remamder  of  the  first  cleft),  to  the  mandibular  arch,  while 
its  descending  branches  go  to  the  hyoid  arch :  the  glosso-pharyngeal  goes  by  its  lingual  portion  to 
the  hyoid  arch,  while  it^  pharyngeal  part  is  distributed  to  the  thyro-hyoid. 

The  theory  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  the  method  of  inquir}'  most  fruitful  in  promise  for  the  higher 
anatomy,  which  aims  at  uniting  into  one  plan  all  the  various  forms  of  ova  ana  the  animals  developed 
from  them ;  but  as  yet  it  is  hardly  sufliciently  estabUshed  in  fact  to  be  made  a  necessary  part  of 
idioiastic  teaching. 
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Development  of  the  Nervous  Centres. — Tlie  medullary  groove  above  described 
(p.  106j  presents  about  the  third  week  three  dilatations  at  its  upper  part,  separated 
by  two  constrictions,  and  at  its  posterior  part  another  dilatation  called  the  rhom- 
boidal  sinus.     Soon  afterwards  the  groove  becomes  a  closed  canal  (medullarv 
canal),  and  a  soft  blastema  is  deposited  in  it,  whicli 
Fig.  94.  lines  it,  corresponding  to  its  dilatations,  and,  like  it, 

assuming  a  tubular  form.  This  is  the  rudiment  of 
the  cere bro -spinal  axis.  As  the  embryo  grows,  its 
eephalic  part  becomes  more  curved,  and  the  three 
dilatations  in  the  anterior  end  of  the  primitive  cere- 
bro-spinal  axis  become  vesicles  distinctly  separated 
from  each  other  (Fig.  94).  These  are  the  cerebral 
vesicles — anterior,  middle,  and  posterior.  The  ante- 
rior cerebral  vesicle  (situated  at  this  period  quite 
below  tlie  middle  vesicle)  is  the  rudiment  of  the 
lateral  and  third  ventricles,  and  of  the  parts  surround- 
ing them — viZt  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  opticthalami, 
corpora  striata,  corpus  callosum,  fornix,  and  all  the 
parts  which  form  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle.  The 
middle  vesicle  represents  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  with 
the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  the  crura  cerebri. 
The  posterior  vesicle  is  developed  into  the  fourth 
ventricle,  and  its  walls  form   the   cerebellum.  Pons 

_ _ _    Varolii,  medulla   oblongata,  and    parts  in  the    floor 

toryToicie.  of  tlic  fourth  Ventricle.     The  a utero- posterior  fissure, 

which  indicates  the  division  of  the  brain  into  two 
halves,  appears  early,  and  the  primary  anterior  and  posterior  cerebral  vesicles 
are  also  soon  divided  by  a  transverse  fissure  into  two  parts,  so  as  to  con,stitule 
five  permanent  rudiments  of  the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata.  The  middle 
primary  vesicle  remains  undivided. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  anterior  cerebral  vesicle  (Vorderhirn,  fore  brain. 
Prosencephalon)  constitutes  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  corpus  callosum,  corfKira 
striata,  fornix,  lateral  ventricles,  and  olfactory  nerves.     Tiiesc  parts  lie  at  first 

Suite  covered  and  concealed  by  those  formed  from  the  middle  vesicle,  and  by 
le  optic  thalami,  which,  with  the  optic  nerves,  the  third  ventricle,  and  the  parts 
in  its  floor,  are  furnished  by  the  posterior  portion  of  the  anterior  vesicle  (Zwis- 
chenhirn,  intermediary  brain,  Thalamencephalon).  By  the  third  month,  how- 
ever, the  hemispheres  have  risen  above  the  optic  tlialami,  and  by  the  sixth  month 
above  the  cerebellum.  Fissures  are  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  hemisphere  at  the 
third  month,  but  all  except  one  disappear.  This  one  persists,  and  forms  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius.  The  permanent  fissures  for  the  convolutions  do  not  form  till 
about  the  seventh  or  eiglith  month.  The  middle  cerebral  vesicle  (Mittelhirn, 
middle  brain,  Mesenceplialon)  is  at  first  situated  at  the  suiiiinit  of  the  angle 
shown  on  Fig.  9-i.  Its  surface,  at  first  smooth,  is  soon  divided  by  a  median  and 
transverse  groove  into  four  tubercles  {ittbercula  quadrigemina),  which  are  gradu- 
ally covered  in  by  the  growth  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  cavity  dimin- 
ishes as  its  walls  thicken,  and  contracts  to  form  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  The 
crura  cerebri  are  also  formed  from  this  vesicle.  The  third  primary  cerebral 
vesicle  is  divided  at  an  early  period  (between  the  ninth  and  twelfth  week)  into 
two,  the  anterior  part  (Ilinterhirn,  hinder  brain,  Epencephnlon)  forming  the 
cercbelhim,  and  a  membrane  (rnerabrana  obturatrix)  which  c!o,>ies  the  upper  part 
of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  which  disappears  as  development  progresses;  its 
posterior  pari  {Nachliirn,  after  brain,  Metenccphalon)  forms  the  medulla 
obhmgata,  willi  the  re.stiform  bodies  and  auditory  nerves.' 

'  Tlio  above  forms  a.  abort  ab-stract  of  tlio  fii:^ts  liiihcrto  olwcrved  reliitive  to  the  develo[>inent  of 
tlio  brain.  But  a  very  interesting  series  of  lectures  by  Mr.  Oalleiidcr  at  tlie  College  of  HurRPonn 
gives  a  (lifTereut  account  of  the  isubjuct  in  some  iniporlunt  porliuulora.    Thus  Mr.  Callender  lavs 
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The  development  of  the  pituitary  body  has  of  late  received  much  att«ntion, 

and   important   questions  of  morphology  are  connected  with  this  body.     The 

Fig.  96. 
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description  which  is  now  accepted  regards  the  pituitary  body  as  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  epiblast,  liypobfast,  and  nicsoblast  at  tlie  extremity  of  the  noto- 
chord, and  as  containing  rudiments  from  each  of  these  sources,  or  at  least  from 

T»y  great  atiress  on  the  pineal  and  pituitary  bodies  in  the  courae  of  the  development  of  the  brain, 
diadng  tbem  as  the  great  centres  around  which  the  organs  are  grouped,  and  bv  whirh  their  position 
ia  detennined.  The  pituilan'  body  is  anchored,  as  it  were,  at  tlie  base  of  the  Drain,  just  in  front  of 
the  5pot  where  the  notochord  terminates  anteriorly,  while  ihe  pineal  bodv  is  anchored  originally  at 
ibt  upper  part  of  the  future  brain,  near  the  bend  of  the  head  (about  l^o.  9,  Fig.  91).  The  two 
are  connected  together  by  a  tract  of  tissue,  and  the  pineal  centre  geta  covered  in  by  the  "  mantles  " 
'!T  Mnbryonal  hemispheres,  while  the  pituitarv  centre  retains  nearly  its  relative  position.  Another 
ncportant  difference  in  Mr,  Callender's  from  tlie  previous  account  ia  that  he  describes  tiie  pennanent 
fissures  in  the  lower  part  of  the  brain  as  appearing  much  earlier  than  has  been  previously  believed 
iti  *»rly  ad  ten  to  twelve  weeks),  and  says  tnat  the  obliteration  of  these  fissures  is  apparent  only, 
wd  due  M  their  lieing  covered  in  and  concealed  by  the  tissue  which  is  growing  up  to  form  the  i 
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tlie  epiblast  and  hypoblast,  for  the  mesoblastic  elements  derived  from  the  chorda 
dorsiilia  are  now  said  early  to  become  displaced  and  to  disappear. 

At  the  point  wliere  the  notochord  terminates  anteriorly  the  medullary  layer 
of  the  epiblast  is  reflected  downwards  to  form  a  little  pouch  (Fig.  95,  c,  i/)  of 
nervous  substance,  the  infundibulum.  At  the  same  time  the  hypoblast  passes 
upwards  from  the  pharynx,  or  upper  end  of  tlie  primitive  intestine,  to  form, 
along  with  the  corneous  layer  of  the  epiblast,  a  similar  pouch,  which  becomes  closed 
and  converted  into  a  closed  glandular  body,  the  glandular  part  of  the  pituitary 
body,  or  hypophysis.  The  end  of  the  notochord  would  lie  at  first  between 
tliese  two  parts  of  the  pituitary  body ;  but  it  is  believed  that,  as  the  hypophysis 
becomes  closed  off  and  separated  from  the  pharynx,  the  two  parts  of  the 
pituitary  body  are  carried  backwards  and  upwards  from  off  the  end  of  the  noto- 
chord, BO  as  to  leave  the  latter  stranded  as  it  were  below  the  pituitary  fossa. 
Others  refer  the  hypophysal  part  of  the  pituitary  body  to  epiblastic  elements 
derived  from  tlie  buccal  part  of  the  epiblast  only,  and  so  connect  its  develop- 
ment, not  with  the  pharynx,  but  with  the  mouth  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
skull.  The  question  is  an  obscure  one,  but  its  main  interest  is  to  remind  the 
reader  that  this  peculiar  appendage  to  the  brain  forms, 
in  an  early  condition  of  the  fcetus,  the  meeting-point 
of  the  portions  of  the  ovum  from  which  the  nervous 
centres,  the  alimentary  canal,  the  mouth,  and  the  ba.se 
of  the  skull  are  developed ;  and  that  its  development 
has  some  connection,  as  yet  imperfectly  understood, 
with  that  of  these,  or  some  of  these,  great  sections  of 
the  body. 

When  the  medullary  groove  is  closed,  the  fcetal 
spinal  marrow  at  first  occupies  the  whole  of  the  canal 
so  formed.  It  presents  at  first  a  large  central  canal, 
which  gradually  contracts,  and  in  after  life  is  no  longer 
perceptible  to  the  eye,  though  it  is  still  visible  on  mi- 
croscopic sections  {v.  p.  73),  After  the  fourth  nxinth 
the  spinal  column  begins  to  grow  in  length  more 
rapidly  than  the  medulla,  so  that  the  latter  no  longer 
occupies  the  whole  canal.  The  ganglia  and  anterior 
roots  of  the  nerves  are  perceptible  at  the  fourth  week, 
the  posterior  roots  at  the  sixth.  The  cord  is  composed 
at  first  entirely  of  uniform -looking  cells,  which  soon 
separate  into  two  layers,  the  inner  of  which  forms 
the  epithelium  of  the  central  canal,  while  the  outer 
forms  the  central  gray  substance  of  the  cord.  The 
white  columns  are  formed  later;  their  rudiments  can 
be  detected  about  the  fourth  week,  and  some  embryologists  believe  that  they  are 
develo|>ed  from  the  mesoblast.  The  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  is  at  first 
unclosed  behind,  except  by  the  epithelial  layer,  but  at  the  age  of  nine  weeks  the 
medullary  sub-stance  is  united  here  also.  The  gangha  appear  to  be  developed 
from  the  protovertcbral  disks,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  posterior  roots  also  are ; 
the  anterior  roots  proceed  from  the  medulla  itself.'  The  development  of  the 
nerves  has  not  yet  been  followed.  The  sympathetic  can  be  seen  as  a  knotted 
cord  at  the  end  of  the  second  month. 

The  cerebral  and  s])inal  membranes  are  also,  according  to  Kulliker,  a  produc- 
tion from  the  protovertcbral  disks,  and  are  rcwjgnizable  about  the  sixth  week. 
As  the  fissures  seiiarating  the  parts  of  the  ccrcbro-s]>inal  axis  appear,  the  inem- 

'  It  is  now  bclievod,  rliiefly  on  the  aulhorily  of  lli',  Iklfour'a  researches  on  the  development  of 
the  plaHnioliranch  fishes  (Joiirn.  of  Annl.  and  Phi/s.).  tliat  the  whole  of  these  jiarts  are  probably 
devi'lopeil  from  the  meiiullary  (troove,  i  f.  from  tlie  epiblast.  though  it  is  possible  that  the  proto- 
verd'bral  iliskn  (i,  e.  the  uiesublust)  may  furnish  the  vessels  anil  cellular  tissue  which  are  in  connection 
with  them. 


6,  Pwlerinr  portlfln  of  Ibe  ci 
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ADlerior  Folumn.    S.  Ulenl 
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branes  extend  down  them,  and  the  pia  mater  passes  into  the  cerebral  ventricles. 
Bischoff,  however,  describes  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  as  developed  from  the 
cerebral  vesicles,  and  formed  in  the  position  which  they  permanently  occupy. 

Development  of  the  Eye. — The  nervous  elements  and  the  non- vascular  parts  of 
the  eye  are  developed  from  the  epiblast,  and  the  vascular  portions  from  the 
mesoblast,  but  the  method  of  development  is  somewhat  complicated.  The 
essential  portions  of  the  eye — i.  c,  the  retina  and  the  parts  immediately  connected 
with  it — are  an  outgrowth  from  the  rudimentary  brain  (primitive  ocular  vesicle), 
and  this  outgrowth  is  met  by  an  ingrowth  or  covering  from  the  common  epi- 
dermic or  corneous  layer  of  the  epiblast,  out  of  which  the  lens,  conjunctiva,  and 
corneal  epithelium  are  developed. 

The  primitive  ocular  vesicle  is  at  first  an  open  cavity  communicating  by  a 
hollow  stalk  with  the  general  cavitv  of  the  Zwischenhirn,  or  intermediary  brain — 
the  posterior  division  of  the  anterior  cerebral  vesicle.  As  development  advances 
the  hollow  stalk  becomes  solid,  and  thus  the  optic  nerve  is  formed,  receiving, 
however,  in  a  way  to  be  presently  explained,  mesoblastic  elements  for  the  forma- 
tion of  its  central  artery  and  connective  tissue. 

The  lens  is  formed  by  a  thickening  of  the  epidermic  layer,  opposite  to  the 
primitive  ocular  vesicle,  by  which  that  vesicle  is  at  first  depressed,  and  then 
reversed  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  annexed  figures ;  so  that  the  cavity  of 
the  primitive  ocular  vesicle  is  finally  obliterated.  As  this  process  takes  place, 
a  secondary  cavity  (secondary  ocular  vesicle)  is  formed  between  the  rudimentary 
lens  and  the  coats  of  the  reversed  primitive  vesicle,  and  in  this  space  the  vitreous 
humor  is  secreted. 

Fig.  97. 


Dfagram  of  derelopment  of  the  lens.  ABC.  Different  stages  of  derelopment.  1.  Epidermic  layer.  2.  Thickening 
flf  this  layer.  3;.  Crystalline  depresstion.  4.  Primitive  ocular  reside,  its  anterior  part  pushed  back  by  the  crystalline 
depreasSon.  5.  Posterior  part  of  the  primitive  ocular  vesicle,  forming  the  external  layer  of  the  secondary  ocular  vesicle. 
&  Poiiil  of  separation  between  the  lens  and  the  epidermic  layer.  7.  Cavity  of  the  secondary  ocular  vesicle,  occupied  by 
thevitreoua. 

The  lens  is  at  first  a  mere  depression  in  the  epidermic  layer.  When  this  is 
closed  the  lens  becomes  a  vesicle,  formed  of  epithelial  cells,  which  grow  and  fill 
its  cavity,  becoming  gradually  transformed  into  fibres.  It  is  at  first  surrounded 
by  a  vascular  membrane — the  vascular  capsule  of  the  lens — which  is  connected 
with  the  termination  of  the  temporary  artery  {hyaloid)  that  forms  the  continuation 
of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  through  the  vitreous  chamber.  This  vascular 
capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  forms  the  membrana  pupillaris  (described  on  p. 
736),  and  also  attaches  the  borders  of  the  iris  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  It  dis- 
appears about  the  seventh  month. 

These  vascular  elements  are  introduced  into  the  globe  of  the  eye  from  the 
mesoblast,  through  a  fissure  which  exists  around  the  growing  lens — the  choroidal 
fissure,  or  ocular  cleft.  The  fold  of  mesoblast  which  projects  through  this  fissure 
is  thus  introduced  behind  the  lens  into  the  cavity  of  the  secondary  ocular  vesicle 
(or  ocular  cup,  as  it  is  now  called  after  Foster  and  Balfour),  and  it  here  furnishes 
the  vascular  and  fibrous  elements  of  the  iris  and  choroid,  while  its  extremity  is 
beUeved  to  extend  down  the  stalk  of  the  primitive  ocular  vesicle  and  furnish  the 
arteria  centralis  retinae  with  the  sheath  and  connective  tissue  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  two  layers  of  the  primitive  ocular  vesicle  are  at  first  separated  by  a  space 
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continuous  with  that  of  the  original  medullary  cavity  (or  fcetal  ventricle),  but 
this  space  is  afterwards  obliterated.     The  outer  layer  of  the  vesicle  is  chiefly 

pigmentary.  It  lines  the  mesoblastic  elements 
which  are  to  furnish  tlie  vascular  choroid,  and 
is  developed  into  the  hexagonal  pigment-layer, 
which  functionally  forms  part  of  the  choroid, 
but  is  now  often  described  as  belonging  to  the 
retina,  on  account  of  this  method  of  develop- 
ment. The  sclerotic  and  the  fibrous  or  true 
cornea  are  also  developed  out  of  this  layer, 
though  probably  with  admixture  of  mesoblastic 
elements.  In  fact,  the  mesoblast  is  now  de- 
scribed by  the  most  recent  authorities  as  the 
source  of  both  membranes.  The  inner  layer 
gives  origin  to  the  retina. 

Tlie  eyelids  are  formed  at  the  end  of  the 
third  month,  as  small  cutaneous  folds,  which 
come  together  in  front  of  the  globe  and  cohere. 

This  union  is  broken  up,  and  the  eyelids 
separate  before  the  end  of  fcetal  life. 

The  lachrymal  canal  appears  to  result  from 
the  non-closure  of  a  fissure  which  exists  between 
the  external  nasal  process  and  the  maxillary 
process  (p.  118). 


Diagrammatic  sketch  of  a  yertical  longi- 
tudinal section  through  the  eyeball  of  a  human 
foetus  of  four  weeks  (after  Kolliker).  (Magni- 
fied too  diameters.)  The  section  is  a  little  to 
the  side,  so  as  to  avoid  passing  through  the 
ocular  cleft,  c.  The  cuticle,  where  it  becomes 
later  the  cornea.  /.  The  lens.  op.  Optic  nerve 
formed  by  the  pedicle  of  the  primary  optic 
vesicle,  vp.  Primary  medullary  cavity  of  the 
optic  vesicle,  p.  The  pigment-layer  of  the 
outer  wall.  r.  The  inner  wall  forming  the 
retina.  v«.  Secondary  optic  vesicle  containing 
the  rudiment  of  the  vitreous  humor. 


Development  of  the  Ear, — The  first  rudiment 
of  tlie  ear  appears  about  the  same  time  as  that 
of  the  eye,  in  the  form  of  a  vesicle  (primitive  auditory  vesicle,  Figs.  93,  94,  11) 
situated  close  on  the  outside  of  the  third  cerebral  vesicle,  though  not  com- 
municating with  'it.  It  is  formed  by  a  depression  of  the  epithelium  over 
the  second  pliaryngeal  arch,  which  becomes  converted  into  a  closed  sac.  From 
this  vesicle  the  internal  ear  is  developed.  The  auditory  nerve  is  described 
either  as  a  projection  from  the  third  cerebral  vesicle,  or  as  an  independent  for- 
mation from  the  mesoblast  which  unites  with  both,  and  thus  establishes  a  com- 
munication between  the  cerebral  and  the  auditory  vesicles.  The  middle  ear  and 
Eustachian  tube  constitute  the  remains  of  the  first  pliaryngeal  or  branchial  cleft. 
The  formation  of  the  ossicles  of  the  tympanum  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
viz.,  the  incus  and  malleus  from  Meckel's  cartilage,  and  the  sta{)es,  with  its 
muscle,  from  the  second  pharyngeal  arcli.  These  parts  project  into  the  first 
pharyngeal  cleft,  which  remains  occupied  by  connective  tissue  during  the  whole 
of  fuetal  life,  according  to  Kolliker.  The  membrana  tympani  forms  across  the 
cleft,  dividing  it  into  an  inner  and  outer  portion.  The  pinna,  or  external  ear,  is 
developed  from  the  soft  parts  covering  the  first  pharyngeal  arch. 

Development  of  the  Nose, — Two  fossae  (olfactory  foss^)  have  been  already 
spoken  of,  which  are  found  below  and  in  front  of  the  ocular  vesicles  and  the 
up]X)r  maxillary  projection  (Fig.  93,  2,  3).  They  appear  about  the  fourth  week. 
Their  borders  become  prominent,  and  the  fossie  aeepen,  except  at  the  lower  part, 
where  they  lead  by  a  groove  (olfactory  groove)  into  the  buccal  cavity.  This 
groove  is  bounded  by  the  internal  and  external  nasal  process.  As  the  superior 
maxillary  projection  increases,  the  olfactory  groove  is  transformed  into  a  deep 
canal,  the  rudiment  of  the  two  superior  meatuses  of  the  nose.  As  the  palatine 
septum  is  formed,  the  buccal  cavity  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  upper  of  which 
represents  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose,  while  the  lower  forms  the  mouth. 
The  soft  parts  of  the  nose  are  formed  from  the  coverings  of  the  frontal  projection, 
and  of  the  olfactory  fossie.     The  nose  is  perceptible  about  the  end  of  the  second 
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month.  The  nostrils  are  at  first  closed  by  epithelium,  but  this  disappears  about 
the  fifth  month. 

The  olfactory  nerve,  as  above  pointed  out,  is  a  prolongation,  at  first  in  the 
form  of  a  hollow  stalk,  from  the  anterior  cerebral  vesicle. 

The  development  of  the  teeth  is  spoken  of  in  the  body  of  the  work,  p.  770. 

Development  of  the  Skin,  Glands,  and  Soft  Parts, — The  epidermis  is  produced 
from  the  external,  the  true  skin  from  the  middle,  blastodermic  layer  (Fig.  81,  19, 
20).  About  the  fifth  week  the  epidermis  presents  two  la  vers,  the  deeper  one 
corresponding  to  the  rete  mucosum.  The  subcutaneous  fat  forms  about  the 
fourth  month,  and  the  papillae  of  the  true  skin  about  the  sixth.  A  considerable 
desquamation  of  epidermis  takes  place  during  foetal  life,  and  this  desquamated 
epidermis,  mixed  with  a  sebaceous  secretion,  constitutes  the  vemix  caseosa,  with 
which  the  skin  is  smeared  during  the  last  three  months  of  foetal  life.  The  nails 
are  formed  at  the  third  month,  and  begin. to  project  from  the  epidermis  about 
the  sixth.  The  hairs  appear  between  the  third  and  fourth  month  in  the  form 
of  a  depression  of  the  deeper  layer  of  the  epithelium,  which  then  becomes 
invertea  by  a  projection  from  the  papillary  layer  of  the  skin.  The  papilla  grows 
into  the  interior  of  the  epithelial  layer,  and  finally,  about  the  fiftn  month,  the 
foetal  hairs  Hanugo)  appear  first  on  the  head  and  then  on  the  other  parts.  These 
hairs  drop  off  after  birth,  and  give  place  to  the  permanent  hairs.  The  sudoriferous 
and  sebaceous  glands  are  also  formed  from  the  epithelial  layer  about  the  fifth 
and  sixth  month  respectively.  The  mammary  gland  is  also  formed  from  the 
deeper  layer  of  the  epithelium.  Its  first  rudiment  is  seen  about  the  third  month, 
in  the  form  of  a  small  projection,  from  which  others  radiate,  and  which  then 
give  rise  to  the  glandular  follicles  and  ducts.  The  development  of  the  former, 
however,  remains  imperfect,  except  in  the  adult  female,  and  especially  after 
pregnancy.  In  all  these  glands  the  vessels,  and  probably  also  the  connective 
tissue,  are  furnished  from  the  mesoblast. 

Development  of  the  Limbs. — The  upper  and  lower  limbs  begin  to  project,  as 
buds,  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  part  of  the  embryo  about  the  fourth  week. 
These  buds  are  formed  by  a  projection  of  the  somatopleure  covered  by  the 
epiblast.  The  division  of  the  terminal  portion  of  the  bud  into  fingers  or  toes  is 
early  indicated,  and  soon  a  notch  or  constriction  marks  the  future  separation  of 
the  hand  or  foot  from  the  forearm.  Next  a  similar  groove  appears  at  the  site 
of  the  elbow  or  knee.  The  indiflerent  tissue,  or  blastema,  of  which  the  whole 
projection  is  at  first  composed,  is  differentiated  into  muscle  and  cartilage  before 
the  appearance  of  any  internal  cleft  for  the  joints  between  the  chief  bones. 

The  muscles  become  visible  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  week.  The  source  of 
their  development  is  not  completely  determined  for  the  muscles  oi  the  limbs. 
The  vertebral  muscles  appear  to  be  developed  from  the  **  muscular  lamina3 "  of 
the  primitive  vertebral  disks  (Fig.  81, 13),  and  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  jaws, 
as  well  as  those  which  inclose  the  cavities  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  are  also 
formed  from  the  same  source.  They  do  not  meet  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body 
till  about  the  fourth  month.  The  cutaneous  muscles  are  developed  from  the 
cutaneous  portion  of  the  middle  blastodermic  layer. 

Development  of  the  Heart. — The  first  trace  of  the  heart  is  found  about  the  tenth 
or  twelfth  day,  in  the  form  of  a  mass  of  cells  proceeding  from  the  middle  layer 
of  the  blastodermic  vesicle  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  intestinal  cavity.  It  soon 
forms  a  bent  tube  lying  in  front  of  the  embryo,  and  only  connected  to  it  by  its 
vessels  (Figs.  85,  90).  The  heart  is  situated  at  first  at  the  anterior  end  of  the 
embryo,  lying  opposite  the  two  last  cerebral  vesicles.  As  the  head  is  developed, 
the  heart  falls,  as  it  were,  backwards  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  then  to 
the  thorax.  It  fills  the  whole  thoracic  cavity  about  the  second  month.  As  the 
lungs  and  thoracic  parietes  form,  the  heart  assumes  its  permanent  position.     The 
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tube  is  soon  curved  into  the  shape  of  the  letter  S,  the  arterial  part  being  sitoated 
above,  in  front  and  to  the  right,  the  venous  below,  behind  and  to  the  left.  Traces 
of  the  auricular  appendages  are  earl^  perceptible  on  the  venous  part.  Then  the 
walls  of  the  ventncular  portion  begin  to  thicken  in  regard  to  the  auricular  part. 
The  ventricle  is  separated  hy  a  constriction  from  the  dilated  part  above,  which 
corresponds  to  the  aortic  sinus  or  bulb 
(Fig  100,  A,  1),  and  £tom  the  posterior  or 
auricular  dilatation.  Then  each  of  these 
three  parts  becomes  subdivided  by  a 
septum.  After  the  completion  of  the 
^mm^  ^^^^  ^^M    j/i^       ventricular  septum  the  auricular  is  com- 

t^^^\  *^^toi   ^J~Mf^^^     menced.     The    septum   ventriculorum    is 
L      '^^  J  Sg^A     A^'^  ^^  ^^^^  almost  transverse,  and  divides  off 

\     4kfl/  ^^mm  .^tf     J.  a  smaller  portion  (the  right  ventricles)  from 

^^Jf  rf^^B'  (^  y^F*^  t*"®  common  cavity.  This  septum  is  com- 
plete about  the  eighth  week,  and  then  the 
inter  auricular  begins  to  grow,  commencing 
from  above  and  behind,  and  coalescing 
with  the  edge  of  the  interventricular  sep- 
tum so  as  to  leave  so  orifice  (auriculo- 
veiitricular)  on  either  side.  The  auricular 
septum,  however,  is  not  complete  during 
foetal  hfe,  but  leaves  an  aperture  (foramen 
ovale)  by  which  the  two  auricles  com- 
municate. 

The  heart  is  at  first  composed  of  a  mass 
of  foetal  cells,  but  its  rhythmic  contrac- 
tions can  be  observed  even  in  this  con- 
dition before  the  development  of  any  mus- 
cular fibres,  and  even,  according  to  some  authors,  before  it  is  in  connection  with 
any  vessels. 

Devehpment  of  Blood  Corpuscles  ami  Vessels. — The  earliest  blood-vessels  are 
observed,  as  stated  above,  in  the  vascular  area  of  the  germinal  membrane,  exter- 
nal to  the  body  of  the  embryo.  The  different  cells  of  which  the  sub-stance  is 
composed  are,  according  to  Klein,  "vacuolated,"'  t.  e.  they  become  enlarged,  their 
nuclei  multiply,  and,  as  they  do  so,  an  empty  space  is  formed  in  them,  in  which 
the  nuclei  become  free  and  are  converted  into  the  blood-disks,  while  the  neigh- 
boring vacuolated  bodies  communicate  together  by  processes  in  which  similar 
cells  are  either  inclosed  or  formed,  and  thus  a  continuous  branching  tube  is  pro- 
duced (Fig.  17,  c).  The  blood-globules  are  at  first  nucleated,  and  are  larger  than 
tlie  mature  red  globules,  and  in  this  and  other  respects  more  resemble  the  white 
corpuscles ;  hut  a  red  color  is  very  early  visible  in  them.  After  the  liver  ia 
formed  it  seems  the  chief  source  from  which  immature  blood -corpuscles  are 
furnished  to  the  circulation,  and  later  on  the  .spleen  and  lymphatic  glands  take 
up  this  function  and  continue  it  after  birth.  The  nucleated  condition  of  the  red 
globules  ceases  before  birth.  The  precise  mode  in  which  the  nucleated  white 
corpuscle  is  converted  into  the  non-nucleated  red  blood-globule,  whether  by  a 
change  in  the  whole  cell,  or  by  the  disap])earancc  of  the  cell  and  persistence  of 
it.'*  nucleus,  is  not  yet  ascertained. 

The  vcs.sels  which  are  in  communicatiim  with  the  fcetal  heart  are  as  follows: 
In  its  earliest  state  the  circulation  is  external  to  the  embryo.  This  primitive 
circulation  appears  about  the  fifteenth  day,  and  lasts  till  the  fifth  week.  It  con- 
sists of  two  arteries,  the  first  aortic  archci,  which  unite  into  a  single  artery,  run- 
ning down  ill  front  of  the  primitive  vertebne  and  in  tlie  walls  of  the  intestinal 
cavity,  and  joining  in  a  single  artery,  which  again  divides  into  two  primitive 
aoriic  or  verkhral  arteries,  and  these  give  off  five  or  six  omphahmesenteric  arte- 
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Fig,  100. 


riea,  vhich  ramify  ia  the  germinal  area,  forming  with  their  parent  trunks  a  close 

network,  terminating  in  veins  which  converge  towards  a  Tenons  trunk,  the  ter- 
minal sinus.     This  vessel  surrounds  the  vascular  portion  of  the  germinal  area, 

but  does  not  extend  up  to  the  anterior  end  of  the 

embrvo.     It  terminates  on  either  side  in  a  vein 

calle<i  omphalomesenteric.  The  two  omphalome- 
senteric veins  open  into  the  auricular  extremity  of 

the  heart.     This  primitive  circulation  extends  grad- 

oally  from  the  germinal  area  over  the  whole  of  the 

umbilical  vesicle,  and  disappears  as  the  latter  be- 

oumes  atrophied.     In  a  more  advanced  state  of  the 

embryo,  the  position  of  this   first   pair  of  aortic 

arches  corresponds  to  the  first   pharyngeal   arch. 

Next  in  succession,  other  pairs  of  arches  are  formed 

behind  the  first'  (Fig.  101).     The  total  number  ia 

five,  but  the  whole  five  pairs  do  not  exist  together, 

for  the  first  two  have  disappeared  before  the  others 

are  formed.     These  two  have  no  representatives  in 

the  permanent  structures.  The  third  pair  gives 
origin  to  the  carotids,  the  fourth  pair  forms  the  in- 
nominate and  subclavian  on  the  right,  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  and  subclavian  on  the  left.  The  fifth 
forms  on  the  left  side  the  pulmonary  artery,  the 
liactus  arteriosus,  and  the  aescending  portion  of 
the  thoracic  aorta.     Its  right  branch  disappears.' 

The  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  the  root  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  are  at  first  blended  together  m  the  common  dilatation  (aortic  sinus),  whicn 
has  been  above  spoken  of  as  connected  with  the  ventricular  end  of  the  rudi- 
mentary heart  (Fig-  100,  a,  I).  The  septum  which  divides  this  common  artery 
into  two  begins  to  appear  very  early,  even  before  the  interventricular  septum. 
The  formation  of  the  permanent  vessels  is  shown  by  the  following  diagram ; — 

Fig.  lot. 
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Mi«t«m  i>r  the  IbmiMlon  oflhe  Mrtlr;  »«hM  »nil  the  large  art*ri».  I,  IT,  III.  IV.  V.  Flntswood,  third,  fourth.  »nd 
■Ilk  inrtie  uchsi.  A.  Common  trunk  from  which  the  flnt  pmlr  spring ;  (he  plmce  where  the  succeeding  pUrs  are  (ornied 
HiaOnUilbTdaUodllnei.  B.  CotamoD  trunk,  with  Tour  Binha  and  a  true  at  the  anh.  C.  Common  trunk,  «lih  the 
■km  lat  ]i>ln,  the  lint  liro  hnlug  b»n  obllleratal.  D.  The  persistent  arteries,  thoee  which  haie  disappeared  being 
■«^'~'H  br  dotted  Ilnn.  1.  Cummon  artedal  trunk,  i.  Thoracic  aorta  3.  Right  branch  oF  the  common  trunk,  which 
permanent.  5.  Allllary  Brl«ry.  6,  VerteboO.  7, 8.  Suhclstlan.  9.  Common  carotid, 
itld.    12.  AortjL    13.  Pulmonary  arterj.    14,  IB.  Right  and  left  pulmonarj  arteries. 

The  descending  aorta  appears  to  be  the  remnant  of  the  artery  formed  by  the 
miion  of  the  two  primitive  aorta?  (Fig.  101, 2).     The  omphalomesenteric  arteries 

'Tbe  pcnition  of  the  firat  four  of  these  aortic  arches  ia  behind  the  corresponding  pharyngeal 
ircb«8.  and  that  of  the  fifth  behind  the  fourth  pharyngeal  eleft. 

'The  relations  of  the  recurrent  brancii  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  are  of  interest  in  reference  to 
the  fifth  aortic,  or  branchial  arch.  If  we  aasume  that  in  the  fretua  the  recurrent  nerve  ia  detached 
frm  its  parent  trunk  by  the  projection  of  the  fifth  arch,  this  would  account  for  ila  aituation  on  the 
Mtsde  in  the  adult,  curving  as  it  does  round  the  ductus  arteriosus,  which  is  the  remnant  of  that 
titJL  On  tbe  right  aide  the  disappearance  of  the  fifth  arch  lirings  it  into  relation  with  the  fourth. 
ad  •ooordingly  in  the  adult  it  curves  round  the  subclavian,  which  is  the  remnant  of  that  arch. 
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which  spring  from  these  latter  all  disappear  except  one,  which  remainfl  as  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery.  When  the  activity  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  and 
omphalomesenteric  duct  ceases,  the  allantois  takes  up  the  function  of  conducting 
the  vessels  which  are  to  nourish  the  embryo,  and  now  the  umbilical  arteries 
extend  along  the  allantois  to  the  chorion,  and  grow  in  size  as  the  umbilical  cord 
and  placenta  are  formed.  The  umbilical  arteries  are  at  first  the  terminations  of 
the  two  principal  aorta),  but  when  these  vessels  are  united  into  one  the  umbilical 
arteries  appear  as  branches,  and  the  aorta  itself  ends  in  a  caudal  prolongation, 
which  afterwards  becomes  the  middle  sacral.  The  common  and  internal  iliac 
arteries  are  the  only  permanent  remains  of  the  umbilical  arteries  (sec  p.  544). 

Veins, — The  primitive  venous  circulation  has  been  described  above,  the  two 
omphalomesenteric  veins  opening  by  a  common  trunk  into  the  lower  end  of  the 
tube  which  represents  the  neart.  The  next  state  of  the  venous  circulation  is, 
that  at  about  four  weeks  there  is  found  a  single  vein  lying  behind  the  intestinal 
cavity  (not  in  front  of  it,  as  the  temporary  omphalomesenteric  veins  do),  and 
receiving  the  trunk  vein  from  the  intestine  (mesenteric).  Two  umbilical  veins 
are  early  formed,  and  open  together  into  the  common  trunk  of  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric vein.  They  receive  branches  from  the  allantois  and  anterior  surface 
of  the  embryo.  The  right  vein  soon  disappears ;  the  left  umbilical  vein,  on  the 
contrary,  grows  till  it  becomes  the  trunk  vessel,  into  which  the  omphalomesenteric 
vein  and  its  mesenteric  branch  appear  to  open.  Next  the  liver  begins  to  be 
formed  around  the  umbilical  vein,  and  then  this  vein  sends  branches  into  that 
gland  (afferent  veins)  which  afterwards  become  the  portal  veins  in  the  interior 
of  the  liver,  and  which  give  origin  to  other  veins  (efferent),  which  return  the 
blood  from  the  liver,  and  form  afterwards  the  hepatic  veins.  The  portion  of  the 
umbilical  vein  between  the  giving  off  of  the  future  portal  vessels  and  the  recep- 
tion of  the  hepatic,  forms  the  ductus  venosus.  The  mesenteric  vein  communicates 
at  first  with  the  omphalomesenteric:  when  the  veins  of  the  liver  are  formed,  the 
omphalomesenteric  is  transferred  from  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  right  afferent 
hepatic.     A  portion  of  it  persists  and  forms  the  trunk  of  the  portal  vein. 

The  systemic  veins  are  developed  from  four  trunk  veins,  two  on  either  side, 
above  and  below,  which  appear  before  the  formation  of  the  allantois  or  the 
umbiHcal  vessels.  These  unite  into  one  canal  on  either  side  (sinuses  of  Cuvier), 
which  open  into  the  common  trunk  of  the  omphalomesenteric  veins,  and  so  into 
the  auricular  portion  of  the  rudimentary  heart.  These  four  primitive  veins  lie, 
two  of  them  in  front,  the  anterior  cardinal,  or  jugular  veins,  and  the  other  two 
behind,  the  posterior  cardinal  veins.  As  the  umbilical  vein  increases,  and  the 
omphalomesenteric  diminishes  in  volume,  the  sinuses  of  Cuvier  are  transferred  to 
the  former  vein,  and  when  the  inferior  cava  is  formed  and  the  umbilical  vein 
becomes  merely  its  tributary,  the  sinuses  of  Cuvier  open  into  the  inferior  vena 
cava.  At  a  later  period  the  portion  of  the  vena  cava  inferior,  between  the 
opening  of  the  sinuses  of  Cuvier  and  the  auricle,  disappears,  and  then  the  auricle 
receives  three  veins — viz.,  the  inferior  cava,  and  the  two  sinuses  of  Cuvier,  which 
are  now  called  right  and  left  superior  vena  cava  (Fig.  102).  The  superior  cardinal, 
or  jugular  veins,  which  form  the  upper  branches  of  the  sinuses  of  Cuvier  on 
either  side,  unite  about  the  second  month  by  a  transverse  anastomosing  branch. 
The  left  superior  vena  cava  assumes  an  oblique  position,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  lower  and  left  end  of  the  auricle.  Finally,  its  trunk  disappears,  while  its 
orifice  is  transformed  into  the  coronary  sinus,  in  which  the  great  cardiac  vein 
opens.*     The  right  sinus  of  Cuvier,  or  su])erior  vena  cava,  persists ;  the  transverse 

*  Mr.  Mai*shall  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  adult  tlie  remains  of  the  obliterated  left  supenor  cava 
can  be  distinguished  as  a  cord,  or  sometimes  a  small  vein  which  passes  down  in  front  of  the  right 
auricle  to  the  coronar}'  sinus,  and  that  tlie  projection  of  this  cord  forms  a  fold  of  the  serous  peri- 
cardium over  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  which  from  that  circumstance  he  has  named  "  the  vestigial 
fold."  And  he  has  figured  a  case  in  which  tlie  left  superior  vena  cava  remained  pervious,  forming 
an  anastomosis  between  the  united  left  subclavian  and  mternal  jugular  veins,  and  the  coronary 
sinus,  the  left  brachio-cephalia  being  reduced  to  a  small  anastomosing  branch.  The  abnormal  vein 
ran  along  the  vestigial  fold,  receiving  the  left  superior  intercostal  vein  (see  the  figure  in  Quain's 
Anatomy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  798). 
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anastomosiag  branch  between  the  two  jugulars  becomes  the  left  iniionunat£  vein, 
and  the  end  of  the  right  jugular  the  right  innominate.  The  venous  circulation 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  embryo  is  at  first  carried  on  by  the  inferior  cardinal 
veins,  which  return  the  blood  from  the  Wolffian  bodies,  and  receive  branches 
corresponding  to  the  intercostal,  lumbar,  and  crural  veins. 

Between  the  fourth  and  fifth  week  the  inferior  vena  cava  begins  to  appear  in 
the  form  of  a  vessel,  which  passes  upwards  behind  the  liver  and  between  the 
two  WollBan  bodies.  It  anastomoses  below  with  the  two  cardinal  veins,  and 
with  the  crural  veins,  which  gradually  come  to  open  into  it. 
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The  middle  part  of  the  cardinal  veins  disappear ;  their  distal  extremities  per- ' 
sist  as  the  hypogastric  veins,  which  open  along  with  the  crural  into  the  vena 
cava,  forming  the  iliac  and  other  veins  of  the  lower  extremities.  The  termina- 
tion of  each  cardinal  vein  above,  in  the  sinus  of  Ciivier,  or  superior  cava,  also 
persists.  The  central  atrophied  portion  of  the  cardinal  veins  is  replaced  by  two 
veins,  one  on  either  side,  called  (wsterior  vertebral,  which  receive  the  intercostal 
and  lumbar  veins,  and  are  soon  united  by  an  oblique  anastomosing  brancii.  The 
right  vertebral  vein,  together  with  the  persistent  termination  of  the  right  car- 
dinal vein,  forms  the  great  azygos  vein.  The  distal  portion  of  the  left  vertebral 
vein,  with  the  oblique  ana-stomosing  branch,  forms  the  small  azygos;  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  left  vertebra!,  with  the  persistent  termination  of  the  left  car- 
dinal, forms  the  left  superior  intercostal  vein. 

The  "  foetal  circulation  "  is  sj^>oken  of  at  p.  839. 

Development  of  the  Alimentary  CoTial. — ^The  ■  deve]o])ment  of  the  intestinal 
civity  is,  as  shown  above  (p.  110),  one  of  the  earliest  phenomeoa  of  embryonic 
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life.  This  original  intestine  is  closed  at  either  end,  all  the  three  blastodermic 
layers  being  here  in  contact,  and  is  at  first  in  free  communication  with  the  um- 
bilical vesicle  (Fig.  103).  It  is  divided  into  three  parts — the  anterior  or  oephalic 
portion  of  the  primitive  intestine,  the  middle  or  abdominal,  and  the  posterior  or 
pelvic.  From  the  first  are  formed  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  with  the  trachea 
and  lungs ;  from  the  second,  the  stomach,  small  intestine  and  large  intestine,  as 
far  as  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum ;  from  the  third,  the  middle  third  of  the 
rectum.  Tne  buccal  cavity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the 
rectum  on  the  other,  are  separate  productions  from  the  middle  and  external 
layers  of  the  blastodermic  membrane,  and  do  not  communicate  with  the  com- 
mon cavity  till  a  later  period.  The  permanence  of  the  foetal  septum  in  either 
case  constitutes  a  well-known  deformity — imperforate  oesophagus  or  imperforate 
rectum,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  anal  cavity  is  at  first  common  to  the  urogeni- 
tal and  the  digestive  organs. 

The  development  of  the  palate  has  been  spoken  of  above. 

The  tongue  appears  about  the  fifth  week  as  a  small  elevation,  behind  the 
inferior  maxillary  arch,  to  which  is  united  another  projection  from  the  second 
pharyngeal  arch.  The  epithelial  layer  is  furnished  by  the  external  blastodermic 
membrane. 

The  tonsils  appear  about  the  fourth  month. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  primitive  intestine  is  at  first  a  groove  communicat- 
ing freely  with  the  umbilical  vesicle.  The  groove  is  early  converted  into  a 
straight  tube,  which,  however,  is  still  open  where  it  communicates  with  the 
umbilical  vesicle.  This  opening  contracts  more  and  more  as  the  embryo 
advances  in  development,  and  as  the  importance  of  the  vitelline  duct  and  yolk- 
sac  diminishes,  until  at  length  all  traces  of  the  latter  structures  disappear  in  the 
normal  condition.  Abnormally,  however,  a  diverticulum  is  sometimes  formed 
from  the  small  intestine  near  the  cascum,  which  is  regarded  with  great  proba- 
bility as  a  pervious  portion  of  the  omphalomesenteric  duct,  and  which  has  been 
found  passing  into  the  umbilical  cord.  The  peritoneal  folds  are  furnished  by  the 
splanchnopleural  layer  of  the  mesoblast,  coated  by  the  epithelial  layer  of  hypo- 
blast. In  the  ceplialic  portion  of  the  primitive  intestine  these  folds  remain 
separate  on  the  two  sides  to  form  the  pleurae,  and  a  central  portion  is  divided  off 
from  them  to  cover  the  heart  and  form  the  pericardium.  While  the  abdominal 
intestine  is  in  the  grooved  condition,  the  two  peritoneal  cavities  are  also  separate, 
but  they  early  communicate  together. 

As  the  tube  of  the  abdominal  intestine  grows  in  length,  it  leaves  the  vertebral 
column  in  the  middle,  and  forms  a  curve  attached  to  that  column  by  the  mesen- 
tery. A  portion  of  the  intestine  above  this  mesentery  dilates  into  the  stomach, 
which  gradually  also  acquires  a  mesentery  of  its  own;  the  rest  remains  attached 
to  the  spine,  and  forms  the  duodenum.  The  curva  of  the  intestine  appears  as  it 
were  drawn  out  from  the  body  by  its  attachment  to  the  vitelline  duct,  and  lies 
external  to  the  parietes,  and  in  the  umbilical  cord,  until  the  end  of  the  third 
month,  when  it  passes  back  again  into  the  abdomen.  While  still  forming  a 
}>ortion  of  the  cord,  the  intestine  begins  to  be  distinguished  into  large  and  small ; 
for  the  anterior  or  upper  part,  corresponding  to  the  small  intestine,  begins  to 
assume  a  convoluted  arrangement  about  the  eighth  week ;  whilst  the  lower  part, 
which  had  been  posterior,  passes  to  the  front  and  right  side  of  the  other,  and 
becomes  dilated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  insertion  of  the  vitelline  duct,  to 
form  the  rudiment  of  the  ca?cum.  When  the  intestine  lies  wholly  in  the  belly, 
the  curve  of  the  large  intestine  begins  rapidly  to  form ;  but  the  caecum  lies  for 
some  time  in  the  middle  line,  and  the  ascending  colon  is  not  fully  formed  till 
the  sixth  month. 

The  source  of  each  layer  of  the  intestine,  and  the  closure  of  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric or  vitelline  duct,  have  been  spoken  of  above,  pp.  104,  109. 

The  liver  appears  after  the  Wolffian  bodies,  about  the  third  week,  in  the  form 
of  two  depressions  formed  by  the  epithelial  and  fibro-intestinal  layers  of  the 
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blastodermic  membrane,  and  projecting  from  the  intestine  at  the  part  which 
afterwards  forms  the  duodenum.  These  depressions  are  developed  into  the  right 
and  left  lobes.  They  grow  very  rapidly  around  the  omphalomesenteric  vein, 
from  which  they  receive  the  branches  enumerated  on  p.  128,  and  about  the  third 
month  the  liver  almost  fills  the  abdominal  cavity.  From  this  period  the  relative 
development  of  the  hver  is  less  active,  more  especially  that  of  the  left  lobe, 
which  now  becomes  smaller  than  the  right;  bat  the  liver  remains  up  to  the  end 
of  foetal  life  relatively  larger  than  in  the  adult. 

Fig.  103. 


Euir ''>"'>  of  Ihii*ll>o«nluT™i»'"'™ii  KSlliker  an«r  BlacbolT).  In  A  *  front  tie*,  sod  In  B  mn  uilero-poaterlor 
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The  gall-bladder  appears  about  the  second  mouth,  and  bile  is  detected  in  the 
ioteiitine  in  the  third  month. 

The  pancreas  is  also  an  early  formation,  being  far  advanced  in  the  second 
month.  It,  as  well  as  the  other  salivary  glands,  which  appear  about  the  same 
period,  originates  in  a  projection  from  the  epithelial  layer,  which  afterwards 
forms  a  cavity,  from  the  ramifications  of  which  the  lobules  of  the  gland  are 
formed. 

In  the  development  both  of  the  liver  and  pancreas  it  seems  to  be  admitted 
that  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  duct-]ja.ssagcs  is  furnished  by  the  hypoblast,  and 
the  vessels  by  the  mesobIa.st;  but  authorities  difter  as  to  the  mode  of  formation 
of  the  parenchyma  (cellular  tissue,  etc.),  whether  this  b  entirely  raesoblastic,  or 
is  contributed  by  both  membranes. 

The  spleen  is  regarded  as  formed  entirely  from  the  mesoblast,  proceeding, 
according  to  Miiller  (Strieker's  '"Handbook, '  vol.  i.),  in  all  Vertebrata  from  a 
segment  of  the  jieritoneum. 

Development  of  the  Respiratory  Or<funs. — The  lungs  appear  somewhat  later 
than  the  liver.  They  are  developed  from  a  small  ad-de-sac,  which  is  formed  on 
either  side  as  a  projection  from  the  epitlielial  and  fibrous  laminae  of  the  intestine. 
During  the  fourth  week  these  depre.s.sions  arc  found  on  either  side,  openiug 
freely  into  the  pharynx,  and  from  tlie  original  pouches  other  secondary  [Kiuches 
are  given  off,  so  that  by  the  eighth  week  tlie  form  of  the  lobes  of  the  lungs  may 
be  made  out.  The  two  primary  |X)uches  have  a  common  [>edicle  of  communica- 
tion with  the  pharynx.  This  is  developed  into  the  trachea  (Fig.  100,  b),  tlie 
cartilaginous  rings  of  wliich  are  perceptible  about  the  seventh  week.  The  parts 
which  afterwards  form  the  larynx  arc  recognized  as  early  as  the  sixth  week,  viz.,  a 
projection  on  either  side  of  the  pliaryugcal  opening,  the  rudiment  of  the  ary  tenui  \ 
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cartHages,  and  a  transverse  elevation  from  tlie  tliird  pharvngoal  arch,  whial 
afterwards  becomes  tbe  epiglottis ;  the  vocal  cords  and  ventricles  of  tlie  lanTi 
sre  seen  about  itie  fourth  month.  The  traces  of  the  diaphragm  ajjpear  early, 
the  form  of  a  fine  membrane,  separating  the  lungs  from  the  Wolmau  bodies,  tin 
stomach  and  liver.  As  the  diaphragm  exiends  forwards  from  the  vertebn 
column,  with  the  muscular  plates  of  which  ils  development  is  probably  coiB 
nected,  it  eeparatcR  the  common  pie  uro -peritoneal  cavity  into  two  parts,  a  thorat" 
and  abdominal.  The  membrane  which  lines  this  common  cavity  has  Ije 
traced,  above,  as  derived  from  the  splanchnopleure,  with  an  epithelial  lininj 
of  hypoblast. 

Development  of  the  Oenilo-urinnry  Organs. — The  internal  genito-nrinary  organ 

appear  to  be  entirely  of  mesoblaslic  origin,  and  perhaps  the  easiest  way  i  ' 
rendering  their  formation  intelligible  is  to  commence  with  the  description  of  l' 
Wolffian  b.jdy. 

The  Wolffian  b'idy,  or  primordial  kidney,  is  perceptible  about  the  third  weekl 
forming  a  mass  of  cells  wnich  soon  give  rise  to  a  hollow  organ,  situated  on  eitlit 
aide  of  the  primitive  vertebra;,  and  extending  from  the  heart  to  the  lower  end  o 
the  embrvo,  terminating  above  in  a  cul-de-sac  and  opening  Ixilow  into  llw 
urogenital  sinus.  The  structure  of  the  Wolffian  body  ia  in  many  respec* 
analogous  to  that  of  jhe  permanent  kidney.  It  is  composed  partly  of  an  e.\cr 
tory  canal  or  duct,  into  which  open  numerous  "conduits,"  rectilinear  at  first,  but 
afterwards  tortuous,  and  partly  of  a  cellular  or  glandular  structure,  in  which 
Malpighian  tufts  are  found.  It  is  fixed  to  the  diaphragm  by  a  superior  ligament^ 
and  to  the  spinal  column  by  an  inferior  or  lumbar  ligament.  Its  office  is  thi 
same  as  that  of  the  kidneys,  viz.,  to  secrete  fluid  containing  urea,  which  accuniix 
latea  in  the  bladder.  When  the  permanent  kidneys  are  formed,  the  greater  pa*l 
of  the  Wolffian  body  disappears.  The  rest  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  \)\^ 
genital  organs. 
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The  activity  of  function  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  is  very  transitory,  and  ihejl 
attain  their  highest  development  by  the  sixth  week,  af^cr  which  time  they  begrB 
to  decrease  in  size,  and  have  nearly  disappeared  by  the  end  of  the  third  month. 

Tbe  duct  of  the  Wolffian  body  is  the  part  first  formed,  and  it  makes  its  apjxiar- 
anco  in  a  mass  of  blastema  which  lies  below  the  heart  and  behind  the  common 
plcuro-peritoneal  cavity,  proceeding  from  the  mesoblast  at  the  point  of  separatioa— 
of  its  two  layers.  As  this  mass  is  situated  below  the  epihlast  (reflected  fronf 
the  medullary  cavity)  at  the  side  of  the  protovertebne,  and  above  the  cnmmofl 
plenro-fieritoneal  cavity,  it  has  been  named  "  the  intermediate  cell-mass."  Id 
this  mass,  first  the  Wolffian  duct  is  hollowed  out,  then  the  tubes  of  the  Wolffia^ 
body  begin  to  form  as  branches  of  the  duct ;  next  occurs  a  thickening  or  ridgt 
the  Wolffian  ridge  or  germ-epithelium — and  next  a  groove  which  is  couver 
into  a  duct,  lying  internal  to  the  Wolffian  duct,  and  called  the  duct  of  Miilled 
The  Wolffian  and  MiiJlerian  ducts  open. (along  with  the  ureter  when  formedl 
into  the  common  urogenital  sinus,  or  cloaca,  which  is  the  terminattou  < 
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Fig.  105. 


common  intestinal  cavity,  and  into  wliicli  the  allantois  also  opens  in  front.     As 

the  allantois  expands  into  the  urinary  bladder  this  common  cavity  is  divided 

into  two  by  a  septum,  to  form  the  bladder  in 

front  and  the  rectum  behind.     The  Wolffian 

and  Miillerian  ducts  are  soon  connected  by 

celhilar   substance    into  a  single   mass — the 

genital  cord — in  which   the  Wolffian   ducts 

lie  side  by  side  in  front,  and  the  ducts  of 

Miiller  behind,  at  first  separate,  but  later  on 

coalescing. 

Tlie  allantois  communicates  at  first  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  primitive  intestine  by  a 
canal — the  urachus.  After  the  second  month 
the  lower  part  of  the  urachus  dilates,  so  as 
to  form  the  bladder,  which  then  communicates 
above  with  the  cavity  of  the  urachus,  and 
below  with  the  rectum,  by  a  canal  of  com- 
munication, which  is  afterwards  transformed 
into  the  urethra.  The  urachus  is  obliterated 
before  the  termination  of  foetal  life ;  but  the 
cord  formed  by  its  obliteration  is  perceptible 
throughout  life,  passing  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus,  and  occasion- 
ally remains  patent  during  life,  constituting  a 
well-known  deformity.  The  permanent  kid- 
neys are  almost,  if  not  entirely,  indei^endent 
of  the  Wolffian  bodies  or  primordial  kidneys 
in  their  development,  though  they  originate 
in  the  same  mass  of  blastema,  the  interme- 
diate cell-mass  behind  the  Wolffian  body. 
As  their  distance  from  the  bladder  increases, 
the  ureters  become  developed,  and  the  simple 
cukd^'Sac  in  which  the  foetal  kidneys  com- 
mence divide  and  sub-divide,  so  as  to  form 
lobulated  organs  provided  with  calices  in 
their  interior.  This  lobulation  is  perceptible 
for  some  time  after  birth. 

The  mode  of  development  of  the  ureters  is  not  exactly  known.  Some  embry- 
ologists  describe  them  as  extending  gradually  from  the  allantois  upwards,  so  that 
the  proper  tissue  of  the  kidney  would  be  developed  upon  projections,  or  buds, 
uat  of  tne  upper  ends  of  the  ureters.  Others  describe  the  ureter  as  an  ofl'set 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  Wolffian  duct.  Others  teach  that  the  kidney-tissue 
is  formed  before  the  ureter,  and  that  the  ducts  of  the  former  are  hollowed  out 
and  open  into  the  latter.  Others,  again,  believe  that  the  whole  organ  (kidney 
and  ureter)  is  laid  down  in  the  same  mass  of  blastema,  which  is  at  first  solid,  and 
that  the  various  ducts  or  hollow  spaces  are  formed  in  each  part  simultaneously. 
What  is  admitted  is  that  the  solid  blastema  in  which  the  kidney  conmiences 
comes  to  be  arranged  in  a  series  of  club-shaped  bodies,  which  have  their  larger 
ends  directed  towards  the  hilum,  and  that  tnese  afterwards  become  hollow  and 
open  into  the  ureter,  which  has  then  also  assumed  the  condition  of  a  tube,  com- 
municating with  the  part  of  the  allantois  afterwards  converted  into  the  bladder. 
As  the  future  uriniferous  tubes  grow,  they  become  convoluted,  so  that  the  whole 
tissue  of  the  kidney  appears  at  first  to  consist  of  cortical  substance.  Then  the 
ends  of  the  tubes  become  straight,  and  the  pyramidal  structure  is  developed. 

The  suprarenal  bodies  are  developed  from  the  same  mass  as  the  kidney,  and 
are  said  at  first  to  form  a  single  organ  in  the  middle  line.  "  Kolliker  has  observed 
them  in  closse  connection  with  the  substance  in  which  the  large  sympathetic 
plexus  of  the  abdomen  is  produced,  but  it  is  not  ascertained  that  they  have  a 


Diagram  of  the  primitive  urogenital  organs  In 
the  embryo  previous  to  sexual  distinction.  The 
p&ris  are  shown  chiefly  in  profile,  but  the  MQllerian 
and  WoIflBan  ducts  are  seen  from  the  (W>nt.  8. 
Ureter.  4.  Urinary  bladder.  5.  Urachus.  o/.  The 
mass  of  blastema  from  which  ovary  or  testicle  is 
afterwards  formed,  ir.  Left  WoIflBan  body.  *. 
Part  at  the  apex  from  which  the  coni  vasculosi 
are  afterwards  developed,  tr,  w.  Right  and  left 
Wolffian  ducts,  m,  m.  Right  and  lea  MQUcrian 
ducts  uniting  together,  and  with  the  Wolffian 
ducts  in  gc,  the  genital  cord.  vg.  Sinus  urogeni- 
t-alis.  1.  Lower  part  of  the  intestine,  cl,  Comuion 
opening  of  the  intestine  and  urogenital  sinus.  q>. 
Elevation  which  becomes  clitoris  or  penis.  U 
Ridge  from  which  the  labia  minora  or  scrotum  are 
formed. 
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of  the  female  organs  are  two  rudimentary  or  vestigial  structures,  which  can  be 
found  in  the  round  ligament  near  the  ovary  on  careful  search — the  parovarium, 
or  organ  of  Bosenmiiller,  and  the  epoophoron.  The  organ  of  Rosenmiiller  consists 
of  a  number  of  tubes  which  converge  to  a  transverse  portion  (the  epoophoron). 
and  this  is  sometimes  prolonged  into  a  distinct  duct  running  transversely — the 
duct  of  Gaertner — which  is  much  more  conspicuous  and  extends  further  in  some 
of  the  lower  animals.     This  is  the  remains  of  the  Wolffian  duct. 

The  Fallopian  tube  is  formed  by  the  portion  of  the  duct  of  Miiller  which  lie? 
alx^ve  the  lumbar  ligament  of  the  Wolffian  body.  This  duct  is  at  first  completely 
closed,  and  its  closed  extremity  remains  permanent,  forming  a  small  cystic  body 
attached  to  the  fimbriated  end  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  called  the  "hydatid  of 
Morgagni."  Below  this  a  cleft  forms  in  the  duct,  and  is  developed  into  the 
fimbriated  opening  of  the  Fallopian  tul)e. 

Below  this  portion  of  the  duct  of  Miiller,  that  body  on  either  side,  and  the 
ducts  of  the  Wolffian  body,  are  united  together  in  a  structure  called  "  the  genital 
cord,"  in  which  the  two  Mullerian  d-ucts  approach  each  other,  lying  side  by  side, 
and  finally  coalescing  to  form  the  cavity  of  the  vagina  and  uterus.  This  coalescence 
commences  in  the  middle,  corresponAng  to  the  body  of  the  uterus.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  Mullerian  ducts  in  the  genital  cord  constitute  the  cornua  of  the  uterus, 
little  developed  in  the  human  species.  The  only  remains  of  the  Wolffian  body 
consist  in  the  organ  of  Rosenmiiller. 

About  the  fifth  month  an  annular  constriction  marks  the  position  of  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  and  afler  the  sixth  month  the  walls  of  the  uterus  begin  to 
thicken. 

The  round  ligament  is  derived  from  the  lumbar  ligament  of  the  Wolffian  body, 
the  peritoneum  constitutes  the  broad  ligaments ;  the  superior  ligament  of  the 
Wolffian  body  disappears  with  that  structure. 

ifak  Organs. — The  testicles  are  developed  from  the  intermediate  cell -mass 
(genital  gland  of  the  older  embryologists)  behind  and  to  the  inside  of  the  Wolffian 
bodies,  from  which  the  essential  parts  of  the  gland,  the  tubuli  seminiferi,  and 
their  contents  take  origin. 

The  tubuli  seminiferi  are  early  visible,  being  at  first  short  and  straight,  and 
then  gradually  assume  a  coiled  arrangement.  The  tunica  albuginea  is  formed 
about  the  third  month. 

The  Mullerian  ducts  disappear  in  the  male  sex,  with  the  exception  of  their 
lower  ends.  These  unite  in  the  middle  line,  and  open  by  a  common  orifice  into 
the  urogenital  sinus.  This  constitutes  the  utriculus  hominis  or  sinus  prostaticiis. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  upper  end  of  the  duct  of  Miiller  remains  visible  in  the 
male  as  it  does  in  the  female,  constituting  the  little  pedunculated  body,  called 
the  hydatid  of  Morgagni,  sometimes  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  epididymis,^ 
between  the  testis  and  globus  major. 

The  head  of  the  epididymis,  its  canal,  the  vas  deferens  and  ejaculatory  duct, 
are  formed  from  the  canals  and  from  the  duct  of  the  Wolffian  body. 

The  remains  of  the  Wolffian  bodies  also  form  the  vas  aberrans  and  a  structure 
described  by  Girald^s,*  and  called  after  him  "the  organ  of  Giraldi^s,"  which  bears 
a  g<>xl  deal  of  resemblance  to  the  organ  of  Rosenmiiller  in  the  other  sex.  It 
a)nsists  of  a  number  of  convoluted  tubules  lying  in  the  cellular  tissue  in  front  of 
the  cord  and  close  to  the  head  of  the  epididymis. 

The  descent  of  the  testis  and  the  formation  of  the  gubernaculum  are  described 
in  the  bodv  of  the  work. 

The  external  organs  of  generation^  like  the  internal,  pass  through  a  stage  in 
which  there  is  no  distinction  of  sex  (Fig.  108,  II,  III).  We  must  therefore  first 
describe  this  stage,  and  then  follow  the  development  of  the  female  and  male 
organs  respectively. 

'  Mr.  Osbom,  in  the  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  ReportvS.  1875,  has  written  an  interesting  paper  point- 
ii^  oat  the  probable  connection  between  the  foetal  structure  and  one  form  of  hydrocele. 
^Jimm.  de  Phys.,  1861. 
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As  stated  above,  the  anal  depression  at  an  early  period  is  formed  by  an  invo- 
lution of  the  externjil  epithelium  apart  from  the  intestine,  which  is  still  closed 
at  its  lower  end.     When  the  septum  between  the  two  opens,  which  is  about  the 
fourth  weei^,  the  urachus  in  front  and  the  intestine  behind  both  communicate 
Fig.  108. 

'W  M   ^ 


1.  At  the  middle  of  the  nn 

iDonlh.    C.  Altheh^iinnlnKoriheslmli.    X«lf.    A'.  Al  Ibe  buglDning  gt  tbe  tourlb  nun 

ith.    B'.  At  the  middle  of  tl 

tounh  monlh.     C.  At  tho  snit  of  llie  fourth  month,    i.  Clotet.    'J.  UpniUI  tubertlfl.    3. 

Gl.n»peni.orclitorldl8. 

0«Ditid  furrow.    S.  EiWrDit  Konllil  rolds  (InUaniigora  or  ncrutuni).    R.  UiDblllcil  card.    7, 

,  Anus.    g.  Cod.!  Mtren.ll 

lT<-pullum  penis  or  dt  torld  1 

13.  Opening  of  Ihe  urethra.    14.  Opening  of  the  Taglnt    IB.  Hjmen.    I«.  Scrol«lmpli*. 

with  the  cloaca.  About  the  second  month  a  tran.sverse  division  (the  perina2um) 
begins  to  form,  and  divides  the  cloaoii  into  the  anal  cavity  behind,  and  the  ttro- 
ycnilal  sin^m  in  front.  In  the  sixtli  week  a  tubercle,  the  genital  tubercle,  is 
formed  in  front  of  the  cloaca,  and  this  is  soon  surrounded  by  two  folds  of  skin, 
the  genital  folds.     Towards  the  end  of  the  second  month  the  tubercle  presents, 
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on  its  lower  aspect,  a  groove,  the  genital  furrow^  turned  towards  the  cloaca.  All 
these  parts  are  well  developed  at  the  period  shown  by  No.  III.  of  the  preceding 
diagrams,  where  the  anus  is  separated  from  the  urogenital  sinus,  yet  no  distinc- 
tion of  sex  is  possible.  . 

Female  Organs  (Fig.  108,  A,  B,  c). — The  female  organs  are  developed  by  an 
easy  transition  from  the  above  form.  The  urogenital  sinus  persists  as  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  vagina,  and  forms  a  single  tube  with  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina, 
which  we  have  already  seen  developed  from  the  united  Miillerian  ducts.  The 
genital  tubercle  forms  the  clitoris,  the  genital  folds  the  labia  majora,  the  lips  of 
the  genital  furrow  the  labia  minora,  the  genital  furrow  remaining  open,  except 
below,  where  it  unites  with  the  perinsBum,  constituting  the  raphe. 

Male  Organs, — In  the  male  the  changes  are  greater  from  the  indifferent  tvpe. 
The  genital  tubercle  is  developed  into  the  penis,  the  glans  appearing  in  the  tliird 
month,  the  prepuce  and  corpora  cavernosa  in  the  fourth.  The  genital  furrow 
cloe^es,  and  thus  forms  a  canal,  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra.  The  urogeni- 
tal sinus  becomes  elongated,  and  forms  the  prostatic  and  membranous  urethra. 
The  genital  folds  unite  in  the  middle  line,  to  form  the  scrotum,  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  genital  furrow  closes,  viz.,  between  the  third  and  fourth  months. 

The  following  table  is  translated  from  the  work  of  Beaunis  and  Bouchard, 
with  some  very  unimportant  alterations.^  It  will  serve  to  present  a  resume  of 
the  above  facts  in  an  easily  accessible  form. 

*  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  time  assigned  in  this  table  for  the  appearance  of  the  first  rudiment 
of  some  of  the  bones  {e.  g„  the  ilium),  varies  in  some  cases  from  that  assigned  on  p.  56.  This  is  a 
p«oint  on  which  anatomists  differ,  and  which  probably  varies  in  different  cases. 
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(From  Beaunis  and  Bouchard.) 


E7id  of  second  week. — Formation  of  the  amnion  and  umbilical  Tesicle.  Chorda  dorsalis  and 
medullary  groove.     Heart. 

Beginning  of  third  week. — The  vitelline  membrane  has  entirely  disappeared.  Protovertebral 
disks.     First  pharyngeal  arch.     Buccal  depression.     Primitive  circulation. 

End  of  third  week.  The  allantois  and  Wolffian  body  appear.  The  amnion  is  closed.  Cerebral 
vesicles.  Primitive  ocular  and  auditory  vesicles.  Coalescence  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
protuberances.     Liver.     Formation  of  the  three  last  pharyngeal  arches. 

Fourth  week. — The  umbilical  vesicle  has  attained  its  full  development.  Projection  of  the  caudal 
extremity.  Projection  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs.  Cloacal  aperture.  The  heart  sepa- 
rates into  a  right  and  left  heart.  Spinal  ganglia  and  anterior  roots.  Olfactory  fossas. 
Lungs.     Pancreas. 

Fifth  week. — Vascularity  of  the  allantois  in  its  whole  extent.  First  trace  of  hands  and  feet. 
The  primitive  aorta  divides  into  primitive  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  Conduit  of  MUller 
and  genital  gland.     Ossification  of  clavicle  and  lower  jaw.     Cartilage  of  Meckel. 

Siacth  week. — The  activity  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  ceases.  The  pharyngeal  clefts  disappear. 
The  vertebral  column,  primitive  cranium,  and  ribs  assume  the  cartilaginous  condition. 
Posterior  roots  of  the  nerves.  Membranes  of  the  nervous  centres.  Bladder.  Kiduevs. 
Tongue.     Larynx.     Thyroid  gland.     Germs  of  teeth.     Genital  tubercle  and  folds. 

Seventh  week. — The  muscles  begin  to  be  perceptible.  Points  of  ossification  of  the  ribs,  scapula, 
shafts  of  humerus,  femur,  tibia,  intermaxillary  bone,  palate,  upper  jaw  (its  first  four  points). 

Eighth  week. — Distinction  of  arm  and  forearm,  and  of  thigh  and  leg.  Appearance  of  the  inter- 
digital  clefts.  Capsule  of  the  lens  and  pupillary  membrane.  Completion  of  the  interven- 
tricular and  commencement  of  the  interauricular  septum.  Salivary  glands.  Spleen.  Su- 
prarenal capsules.  The  larynx  begins  to  become  cartilaginous.  All  the  vertebral  bodies 
are  cartilaginous.  Points  of  ossification  for  the  ulna,  radius,  fibula,  and  ilium.  The  two 
halves  of  the  bony  palate  unite.     Sympathetic  nerve. 

Ninth  week. — Corpus  striatum.  Pericardium.  Distinction  between  ovary  and  testicle.  Forma- 
tion of  the  genital  furrow.  Osseous  nuclei  of  vertebral  bodies  and  arches,  frontal,  vomer, 
malar  bono,  shafts  of  metacarpal  bones,  metatarsal  bones  and  phalanges.  The  union  of  the 
hard  palate  is  completed.     Gall-bladder. 

Third  r7iow^/j.~  Formation  of  the  foetal  placenta.  The  projection  of  the  caudal  extremity  disap- 
pears. Tt  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  male  and  female  organs  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third  month.  The  cloacal  aperture  divided  into  two  parts.  The  cartilaginous  arches  on 
the  dorsal  region  of  the  spine  close.  Points  of  ossification  for  the  occipital,  sphenoid,  08 
unguis,  nasal  bones,  squamous  portion  of  temporal  and  ischium.  Orbital  centre  of  superior 
maxillary  bone.  Commencement  of  formaticm  of  maxillary  sinus.  Pons  Varolii.  Fissure 
of  Sylvius.  Formation  of  eyelids  and  of  hairs  and  nails.  Mammary  gland.  Epiglottis. 
Union  of  the  testicle  with  the  canals  of  the  Wolffian  body.     Prostate. 

Fourth  mimth. — The  closure  of  the  cartilaginous  arches  of  the  spine  is  complete.  Osseous 
points  for  the  first  sacral  vertebra  and  pubes.  Ossification  of  the  malleus  and  incus, 
(^orpus  callosum.  Membranous  lamina  spiralis;  cartilage  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  Tym- 
panic ring.  Fat  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  Tonsils.  Closure  of  genital  furrow  and 
formation  of  scrotum  and  prepuce. 

Fifth  month. — The  two  layers  of  decidua  begin  to  coalesce.  Osseous  nuclei  of  axis  and  odontoid 
process.  liateral  points  of  first  sacral  vertebra;  median  points  of  second.  Osseous  points 
of  lateral  masses  oi  ethmoid.  Ossification  of  stapes  and  petrous  bone.  Ossification  of  germs 
of  tooth.  Appearance  of  gorms  of  permanent  teeth.  Organ  of  Corti.  Eruption  of  hair 
on  head.  Sudoriferous  glands.  Glands  of  Hrunner.  Follicles  of  tonsils  and  base  of  tongue. 
Lymphatic  glands.     Commencement  of  limitation  of  uterus  and  vau:ina. 

( ia« ) 
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Sixth  month, —  Points  of  ossification  for  the  anterior  root  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh 

cervical  vertebra.     Lateral  points  of  second  sacral  vertebra ;  median  points  of  third.     The 

sacro-vertebral  angle  forms.     Osseous  points  of  the  manubrinm  sterni  and  of  the  os  calcis. 

The  cerebral  hemisphere  covers  the  cerebellum.     Papillse  of  the  skin.     Sebaceous  glands. 

']*he  free  border  of  the  nail  projects  from  the  corium  of  the  dermis.     Peyer's  patches.     The 

walls  of  the  uterus  thicken. 
Seventh  month. — Additional  points  of  first  sacral  vertebra ;  lateral   points  of    third ;    median 

point  of  fourth.     First  osseous  point  of  body  of  sternum.     Osseous  point  for  astragalus. 

bisappearance  of  Meckel's  cartilage.     Cerebral  convolutions.     Insula  of  Reil.     Separation 

of  tubercula  quadrigemina.     Disappearance  of  pupillary  membrane.     The  testicle  passes 

into  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum. 
Eighth  month. — Additional  points  for  the  second  sacral  vertebra  ;  lateral  points  for  the  fourth  ; 

median  points  for  the  fifth. 
\inth   month. — Additional  points  for  the  third  sacral  vertebra;  lateral  points  for  the  fifth. 

Osseous  point  for  the  middle  turbinated  bone  ;  for  the  body  and  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  ; 

for  tne  second  and  third  pieces  of  the  body  of  the  sternum ;  for  the  lower  end  of  the  femur. 

Ossification  of  the  bony  lamina  spiralis  and  axis  of  the  cochlea.     Opening  of  the  eyelids. 

The  testicles  are  in  the  scrotum. 


DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 


T 


The  Skeleton. 

HE  entire  skeleton  in  the  adult  consists  of  200  distinct  bones.     These  are — 

The  Spine  or  vertebral  column  (sacrum  and  coccyx  included)  .        .        .26 

Cranium 8 

Face 14 

Oa  hyoides,  sternum,  and  ribs 26 

Upper  extremities 64 

Lower  extremities 62 
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In  thL?  enumeration,  the  patellaB  are  included  as  separate  bones,  but  the  smaller 
se!?:imoid  bones,  and  the  assicula  auditus,  are  not  reckoned.  The  teeth  belong  to 
the  teguraentary  system. 

These  bones  are  divisible  into  four  classes :  Lony^  Shorty  Flal^  and  Irreyxdar, 

The  Lang  Bones  are  found  in  the  limbs,  where  they  form  a  system  of  levers, 
which  have  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  trunk,  and  to  confer  the  power  of 
locomotion.  A  long  bone  consists  of  a  lengthened  cylinder  or  shaft,  and  two 
extremities.  The  shaft  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  the  walls  consisting  of  dense  compact 
ti&sue  of  great  thickness  in  the  middle,  and  becoming  thinner  towards  the 
extremities;  the  spongy  tissue  is  scanty,  and  the  bone  is  hollowed  out  in  its 
interior  to  form  the  medullary  canal.  The  extremities  are  generally  somewhat 
expanded  for  greater  convenience  of  mutual  connection,  for  the  purpose  of  artic- 
ulation, and  to  afford  a  broad  surface  for  muscular  attachment.  Here  the  bone 
ijs  made  up  of  spongy  tissue  with  only  a  thin  coating  of  compact  substance.  The 
long  bones  are,  the  humerus^  radius^  ubia,  femur ^  tibia^  fibula^  metacarpal  and 
metatarsal  bones,  and  the  phalanges.  The  clavicle  is  also  usually  reckoned  as  a 
lon^  Ixine. 

ishort  Bones.  Where  a  part  of  the  skeleton  is  intended  for  strength  and  com- 
pactness, and  its  motion  is  at  the  same  time  slight  and  limited,  it  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  small  pieces  united  together  by  ligaments,  and  the  separate  bones 
are  short  and  compressed,  such  as  the  bones  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus.  These 
bones,  in  their  structure,  are  spongy  throughout,  excepting  at  their  surface,  where 
there  is  a  thin  crust  of  compact  substance. 

Flat  Bones.  Where  the  principal  requirement  is  either  extensive  protection, 
or  the  provision  of  broad  surfaces  for  muscular  attachment,  we  find  the  osseous 
structure  expanded  into  broad  flat  plates,  as  is  seen  in  the  bones  of  the  skull  and 
the  shoulder-blade.  These  bones  are  composed  of  two  thin  layers  of  compact 
tissue,  inclosing  between  them  a  variable  quantity  of  cancellous  tissue.  In  the 
cranial  bones,  these  layers  of  compact  tissue  are  familiarly  known  as  the  tables 
of  the  skull;  the  outer  one  is  thick  and  tough;  the  inner  one  thinner,  denser, 
and  more  brittle,  and  hence  termed  the  vitreous  table.  The  intervening  cancel- 
lous tissue  is  called  the  diph'e.  The  flat  bones  are,  the  occipital^  parietal,  frontaly 
nasal,  lachrymal,  vomer^  scapulss,  ossa  innominata,  sternum,  ribs,  and  patella. 
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The  Irrcynlitr  or  Mixed  bones  are  such  as,  from  their  peculiar  form,  cannot  be 
grouped  under  either  of  the  preceding  heads.  Their  structure  is  similar  to  that 
of  other  bones,  consisting  of  a  layer  of  compact  tissue  externally,  and  of  spongy 
cancellous  tissue  within.  The  irregular  bones  are,  the  vertebrae,  sacrum,  coccyx^ 
temporal,  s])henoid,  ethmoid,  malar,  superior  maxillary,  inferior  maxillary,  palate^ 
inferior  turbinated,  and  hyoid. 

Surfaces  of  Bones.  If  the  surface  of  any  bone  is  examined,  certain  eminences 
and  depressions  are  seen,  to  which  descripitive  anatomists  have  given  the  follow- 
ing names : 

A  prominent  process  projecting  from  the  surface  of  a  bone,  which  it  has  never 
been  separate  from,  or  movable  upon,  is  termed  an  apophysis  (from  owroqwjcrif,  an 
excrescence)',  but  if  such  process  is  developed  as  a  separate  piece  from  the 
rest  of  the  bone,  to  which  it  is  afterwards  joined,  it  is  termed  an  epiphysis  (from 
iiti(p\)(rig,  an  accretion). 

These  eminences  and  depressions  are  of  two  kinds:  articular  and  non-articular. 
Well-marked  examples  of  articular  eminences  are  found  in  the  heads  of  the 
humerus  and  femur;  and  of  articular  depressions,  in  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
scapula,  and  the  acetabulum.  Non-articular  emin**nces  are  designated  according 
to  their  form.  Thus,  a  broad,  rough,  uneven  elevation  is  called  a  tuberosity; 
a  small  rough  prominence,  a  tubercle;  a  sharp,  slender,  pointed  eminence,  a 
spine ;  a  narrow  rough  elevation,  running  some  way  along  the  surface,  a  ridyCy 
or  line. 

The  non-articular  depressions  are  also  of  very  variable  form,  and  are  described 
as  fossce,  grooves,  furrows,  iissurcs,  notches,  etc.  These  non-articular  eminences 
and  depressions  serve  to  increiise  the  extent  of  surface  for  the  attachment  of 
ligaments  and  muscles,  and  are  usually  well  marked  in  proportion  to  the  muscu- 
larity of  the  subject. 

THE  SPINE. 

The  Spine  is  a  flexuous  and  flexible  column,  formed  of  a  series  of  bones  called 
Yertf'hrbe. 

The  Vertebraj  are  thirty-three  in  number,  exclusive  of  those  which  form  tlie 
skull,  and  have  received  the  names  cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  sacral,  and  coccyyeal, 
according  to  the  position  which  they  occui)y ;  seven  being  found  in  the  cervical 
region,  twelve  in  the  dorsal,  five  in  the  lumbar,  five  in  the  sacral,  and  four  in  ther 
coccygeal. 

This  number  is  sometimes  increased  by  an  additional  vertebra  in  one  region^ 
or  the  number  may  be  diminished  in  one  region,  the  deficiency  being  supplied 
by  an  additional  vertebra  in  another.  These  observations  do  not  apply  to  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  spine,  the  number  of  bones  forming  which  is  seldom 
increased  or  diminished. 

The  vertebnc  in  the  upjxjr  three  regions  of  the  spine  are  separate  through- 
out the  whole  of  life ;  but  those  found  in  the  sacral  and  coccygeal  regions  are, 
in  the  adult,  firmly  united,  so  as  to  form  two  bones — five  entering  into  the  for- 
mation of  the  upper  bone  or  sacrum,  and  four  into  the  terminal  bone  of  the  spine 
or  coccyx. 

GeNEKAL   CnARACTERS   OF   A    VERTEBRA. 

Each  vertebra  consists  of  two  essential  parts,  an  anterior  solid  segment  or 
body,  and  a  posterior  segment  or  arch.  The  arch  is  formed  of  two  pedicles,  and 
two  laminae,  supporting  seven  processes;  viz.,  four  articular,  two  transverse,  and 
one  spinous  process. 

I'he  lx)dies  of  the  vertebra)  are  piled  one  upon  the  other,  forming  a  strong 
pillar,  for  the  support  of  the  cranium  and  trunk;  the  arches  forming  a  hollow 
cylinder  behind  for  the  protectiou  of  the  spinal  cord.     The  ditterent  verlebra> 
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are  conDected  together  by  means  of  the  articular  process,  and  the  intervertebral 
cartilages ;  while  the  transverse  and  spinous  processes  serve  as  levers  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles  which  move  the  different  parts  of  the  spine.  Lastly, 
between  each  pair  of  vertebra?  a[)ertures  exist  through  which  the  spinal  nerves 
pas.s  from  the  cord.  Each  of  these  constituent  parts  must  now  be  separately 
examined. 

The  Body  is  the  largest  and  most  solid  part  of  a  vertebra.  Above  and  below 
it  is  slightly  concave,  presenting  a  rim  around  its  circumference ;  and  its  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  are  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  intervertebral  fibro- 
cartilages.  In  front,  it  is  convex  from  side  to  side,  concave  from  alx^ve  down- 
war<ls.  Behind,  it  is  flat  from  above  downwards  and  slightly  concave  from  side 
to  side.  Its  anterior  surface  is  perforated  by  a  few  small  apertures,  for  the  passage 
of  nutrient  vessels ;  whilst,  on  the  posterior  surface,  is  a  single  large  irregular 
aperture,  or  occasionally  more  than  one,  for  the  exit  of  veins  from  the  body  of 
the  vertebra,  the  vense  basis  vertebrte. 

The  Pedicles  project  backwards,  one  on  each  side,  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
Hxly  of  the  vertebra,  at  the  line  of  junction  of  its  posterior  and  lateral  surfaces. 
The  concavities  above  and  below  the  pedicles  arc  the  intervertebral  notches :  they  are 
four  in  number,  two  on  each  side,  the  inferior  ones  being  generally  the  deeper. 
When  the  vertebntj  are  articulated,  the  notches  of  each  contiguous  pair  of  bones 
form  the  intervertebral  foramina  which  communicate  with  the  spinal  canal  and 
transmit  the  spinal  nerves  and  blood-vessels. 

The  Laminae  are  two  broad  plates  of  bone,  which  complete  the  vertebral  arch 
behind,  inclosing  a  foramen  which  serves  for  the  protection  of  the  spinal  cord ; 
they  are  connected  to  the  body  by  means  of  the  pedicles.  Their  upper  and  lower 
bL>rtlers  are  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  licjame^ita  subjiava. 

The  Articular  Processes,  four  in  number,  two  on  each  side,  spring  from  the 
junction  of  the  pedicles  with  the  laminae.  The  two  superior  project  upwards, 
their  articular  surfaces  being  directed  more  or  less  backwards ;  the  two  inferior 
project  downwards,  their  articular  surfaces  looking  more  or  less  forwards.^ 

The  Spinous  Process  projects  backwards  from  the  junction  of  the  two  laminje, 
and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  muscles. 

The  TraJisverse  Processes,  two  in  number,  project  one  at  ench  side  from  the 
point  where  the  articular  processes  join  the  {.)edicle.  They  also  serve  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles. 

Characters  of  the  Cervical  Vertebrae  (Fig.  109). 

The  Bodt/  is  smaller  than  in  any  other  region  of  the  spine,  and  broader  from 
side  to  side  than  from  before  backwards.  The  anterior  and  posterior  surftices  arc 
flattened  and  of  equal  depth  :  the  former  is  placed  on  a  lower  level  than  the  latter, 
and  its  inferior  border  is  prolonged  downwards  so  as  to  overlap  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  vertebra  below.  Its  upper  surface  is  concave  transversely,  and 
presents  a  projecting  lip  on  each  side ;  its  lower  surface  beincr  convex  from  side 
to  side,  concave  from  before  backwards,  and  presenting  laterally  a  shallow  con- 
cavity, which  receives  the  corresponding  projecting  lip  of  the  adjacent  vertebra. 
The  pedicles  are  directed  obliquely  outwards,  and  the  superior  intervertebral 
ii*>tches  are  deeper,  but  narrower,  than  the  inferior.  The  laminie  are  narrow, 
long,  thinner  above  than  below,  and  overlap  each  other:  inclosing  the  spiniil 
foramen,  which  is  very  large,  and  of  a  triangular  form.  The  spinous  prtKesses 
are  short  and  bifid  at  the  extremity,  to  afford  greater  extent  of  surface  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles,  the  two  divisions  being  often  of  imequal  size.  They 
increase  in  length  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh.  The  transverse  processes  are 
short,  directed  doA\Tiwards,  outwards,  and  forwards,  bifid  at  their  extremity,  and 
marked  by  a  groove  along  their  upper  surface,  which  runs  downwards  and  out- 

'  It  may.  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  direction  of  a  surface  is  determined  i)y 
tluU  <^  a  lii]»e  drawn  at  right  angles  to  it. 
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wards  from  the  superior  intervertebral  noteh,  and  serves  for  tbe  transmission  of 
one  of  the  cervieal  nerves.  The  transverse  processes  are  pierced  at  theiv  base  by 
n  foramen,  for  the  trans  miss  ion  of  tUe  vertebral  artery,  vein,  and  plexus  of  nerves. 
Each  process  is  forracii  by  two  roots :  the  anterior  root  arises  from  the  side  tif  tbe 


Fig.  109.— Cervical  Vertebra. 


',  and  corresponds  to  tbe  ribs;  the  jujaterior  root  springs  from  tbe  junction 
of  tlie  pedicle  with  the  lamica,  and  corresponds  with  the  transverse  proces.ses  in 
the  dorsal  region.  It  is  bv  the  junction  of  the  two  that  the  foramen  for  the 
vertebral  vessels  ia  formed.  The  extremities  of  each  of  these  roots  form  the 
anterior  and  posterior  tvfiercles  of  the  trn  lis  verse  processes.  The  articular  jirixxssts 
arc  oblique :  the  superior  are  of  an  oval  form,  flattened  and  directed  upwards  and 
backwards;  the  inferior  downwards  and  forwards. 

The  peculiar  vertebrie  in  the  cervical  region  are  the  first  or  Atlas;  the  second 
or  Axis ;  and  the  seventh  or  Vertelira  prominens.  The  great  modifications  in  the 
form  of  the  atlas  and  axis  are  designed  to  admit  of  the  nodding  and  rotatory 
movements  of  the  head, 

The  AtUts  (Fig.  110)  is  so  named  from  supporting  the  globe  of  the  head.     The 

Fig.  110.— 1st  Cervical  Vertebra,  c 
Titbereln — 


V^Cfdrml  Artiti 
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chief  peculiarities  of  this  bone  are,  that  it  has  neither  body  nor  spinous  pre 
The  body  is  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  hone,  and  I'oriiis  the  odontoid  prot 
of  ihe  second  vertebra;  while  the  parts  corresjmnding  to  thepcdiolcs  pass  in  fro 
and  join  to  form  the  anterior  aroh.  The  atlas  consists  of  an  anterior  tuxjh,  ; 
posterior  arch,  and  two  lateral  masses.  The  anterior  arch  forms  about  oue-flith 
of  the  bone ;  its  anterior  surface  is  convex,  and  presents  about  its  centre  a  tubercle, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  Longua  colli  muscle;  posteriorly  it  is  concave,  aiid 
marked  by  a  smooth  oval  or  circular  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  odontoid 
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process  of  the  axis.  The  posterior  arch  forms  about  two-fifths  of  the  circumference 
of  the  bone ;  it  terminates  behind  in  a  tubercle,  which  is  the  rudiment  of  a  spinous 
pnxiess,  and  gives  origin  to  the  Rectus  capitis  posticus  minor.  The  diminutive 
size  of  this  process  prevents  any  interference  in  the  movements  between  it  and 
tho  omnium.  The  posterior  part  of  the  arch  presents,  above,  a  rounded  edge; 
whilst  in  front,  immediately  behind  each  superior  articular  pnx^ess,  is  a  groove, 
sometimes  converted  into  a  foramen  by  a  delicate  bony  spiculuni,  which  arches 
Ixick  wards  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  superior  articular  process.  These 
trnx)ves  represent  the  superior  intervertebral  notches,  and  are  peculiar  from  being 
situated  behind  the  articular  processes,  instead  of  before  them,  as  in  the  other 
vertebrae.  They  serve  for  the  transmission  of  the  vertebral  artery,  which, 
ascending  through  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process,  winds  round  the  lateral 
m:i.<s  in  a  direction  backwards  and  inwards.  They  also  transmit  the  sub-occipital 
nerves.  On  the  under  surface  of  the  posterior  arch,  in  the  same  situation,  are 
two  other  grooves,  placed  behind  the  lateral  masses,  and  representing  the  inferior 
intervertebral  notches  of  other  vertebrae.  They  are  much  less  marked  than  the 
sup>erior.  The  lateral  masses  are  the  most  bulky  and  solid  parts  of  the  atlas,  in 
order  to  support  the  weight  of  the  head ;  they  present  two  articulating  i)rocesses 
alx^ve,  and  two  below.  The  two  superior  are  of  large  size,  oval,  concave,  and 
approach  towards  one  another  in  front,  but  diverge  behind ;  they  are  directed 
upwards,  inwards,  and  a  little  backwards,  forming  a  kind  of  cup  for  the  condyles 
of  the  occipital  bone,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  nodding  movements  of 
the  head.  Not  unfrequently  they  are  partially  subdivided  by  a  more  or  less  deep 
indentation^  which  encroaches  upon  each  lateral  margin.  The  inferior  articular 
processes  are  circular  in  form,  flattened  or  slightly  concave,  and  directed  down- 
wards and  inwards,  articulating  with  the  axis,  and  permitting  the  rotatory  move- 
ments. Just  below  the  inner  margin  of  each  superior  articular  surface  is  a  small 
tubercle,  for  the  attachment  of  a  ligament  which,  stretching  across  the  ring  of 
the  atlas,  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts ;  the  anterior  or  smaller  segment 
receiving  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis,  the  posterior  allowing  the  transmission 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes.  This  part  of  the  spinal  canal  is  of 
considerable  size,  to  afford  space  for  the  spinal  cord ;  and  hence  lateral  displace- 
ment of  the  atlas  may  occur  without  compression  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
transverse  processes  are  of  large  size,  for  the  attachment  of  special  muscles 
which  assist  in  rotating  the  head — long,  not  bifid,  and  perforatea  at  their  base 
bv  a  canal  for  the  vertebral  artery,  which  is  directed  from  below,  upwards  and 
backwards. 

The  Axis  (Fig.  Ill)  is  so  named  from  forming  the  pivot  upon  which  the  head 
rotates.  The  most  distinctive  character  of  this  bone  is  the  strong  prominent 
process,  tooth-like  in  form  (hence  the  name  odontoid),  which  rises  perpendicularly 
fn.>m  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  The  body  is  of  a  triangular  form;  deeper  in 
front  than  behind,  and  prolonged  downwards  anteriorly  so  as  to  overlap  the 
upper  and  fore  part  of  the  adjacent  vertebra\  It  presents  in  front  a  median 
longitudinal  ridge,  separating  two  lateral  depressions  for  the  attachment  of  the 
Longrus  colli  muscle  of  either  side.  The  odontoid  process  presents  two  articu- 
lating surfaces ;  one  in  front  of  an  oval  form,  for  articulation  with  the  atlas ; 
another  behind,  for  the  transverse  ligament ;  the  latter  frequently  encroaching 
on  the  sides  of  the  process.  The  apex  is  jiointed :  just  below  it  the  process  is 
S4jmewhat  enlarged,  and  presents  on  either  side  a  rough  impression  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  odontoid  or  check  ligaments,  which  connect  it  to  the  occipital  bone; 
the  base  of  the  process,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  body,  is  constricted,  so  as  to 
prevent  displacement  from  the  transverse  ligament,  which  binds  it  in  this  situa- 
tion to  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  Sometimes,  however,  this  process  does 
become  displaced,  especially  in  children,  in  whom  the  ligaments  are  more 
relaxed:  instant  deatn  is  the  result  of  this  accident.  The  pedicles  are  broad 
and  strong,  especially  their  anterior  extremities,  which  coalesce  with  the  sides  of 
the  body  and  the  root  of  the  odontoid  process.  The  lamime  are  thick  and 
10 
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strong,  and  the  spinal  foramen  very  large.  The  superior  articular  surfaces  are 
round,  slightly  convex,  directed  upwards  and  outwards,  and  are  peculiar  in  being 
Bupported  on  the  body,  pedicles,  and  transverse  processes.  The  inferior  articular 
surfaces  have  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the  other  cervical  vertebrw.     The 

Fig.  UL— 2d  Cervical  Vertebra,  or  Atlas. 
Odontoid  P>-oe. 


AfiU.  Sur/./erAtUt 


Spin.  troc. 


Body 


lKjfr.Anit.Proe. 


superior  intervertebral  notches  are  very  shallow  and  lie  behind  the  articular 
processes;  the  inferior  in  front  of  them,  as  in  the  other  cervical  vertebrae.  The 
transverse  processes  are  very  small,  not  bifid,  and  perforated  by  the  vertebral 
foramen,  or  foramen  for  the  vertebral  artery,  wnich  is  directed  obliquely 
upwards  and  outwards.  The  spinous  process  is  of  large  size,  very  strong,  deeply 
channelled  on  its  under  surface, 
Fig.  112,— 7th  Cen-ical  Vertebra. or  VertphraProminons.  and  presents  a  bifid  tubercular 
_  ,  extremity  for  the  attachment  of 

muscles,  which  serve  to  rotate  the 
head  upon  the  spine. 

Sn'enlh  Cerwica/(Fig.ll2).The 
most  distinctive  character  of 
this  vertebra  is  the  existence  of 
a  very  long  and  prominent  s])i- 
nous  process;  hence  the  name 
"  Vertebra  prominens,"  This 
process  is  thick,  nearly  horizon 
tal  in  direction,  not  bifurcated, 
and  has  attached  to  it  the  liga- 
mentum  nuchas.  The  transverse 
process  is  usually  of  large  size, 
es]»ecially  its  posterior  root;  its 
upper  surface  lias  usually  a  shal- 
low groove,  and  it  seldom  pre- 
sents more  than  a  trace  of  bifur- 
cation at  its  extremity.  The 
vertebral  foramen  is  sometimes 
as  large  as  in  the  other  cervical 
vertebra;,  usually  smaller,  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  sometimes  wanting.  On 
the  left  side  it  occasionally  gives  passage  to  the  vertebral  artery;  more  frequently 
the  vertebral  vein  traverses  it  on  both  sides;  but  the  usual  arrangement  is 
for  both  artery  and  vein  to  pass  through  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process 
of  the  sixth  cervical. 


&;.-;:. 


DORSAL    VERTEBRJ'I  U7 

Chahactsrs  of  the  Dobsal  Vebtebrj!. 

The  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertehrse  resemble  those  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
regions  at  the  respective  ends  of  this  portion  of  the  spine ;  but  in  the  middle 
of  the  dorsal  region  their  form  is  very  characteristic,  being  heart-shaped,  nnd 
as  broad  in  the  a ntero- posterior  as  in  the  lateral  direction.  They  are  thicker 
behind  than  in  front,  flat  above  aod  below,  convex  and  prominent  in  front, 
det-ply  concave  behind,  slightly  constricted  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  and  marked 
on  each  side,  near  the  root  of  the  pedicle,  by  two  demi-facets,  one  above,  the 
other  below.  These  are  covered  witli  cartilage  in  the  recent  state;  and,  when 
articulated  with  the  adjoining  vertebrae,  form  oval  surfaces  for  the  reception  of 
the  heads  of  the  corresponding  ribs.  The  pedicles  are  directed  backwards,  and 
the  inferior  intervertebral  notches  are  of  large  size,  and  deeper  than  in  any  other 
rtgion  of  the  spine.  The  laminse  are  broad  and  thick,  and  the  spinal  foramen 
smalL  and  of  a  circular  form.  The  articular  processes  are  flat,  nearly  vertical 
in  direction,  and  project  from  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  pedicles,  the 
superior  being  directed  backwards  and  a  little  outwards  and  upwards,  the  inferior 
forwards  aod  a  little  inwards  and  downwards.  The  transverse  processes  arise 
fn>m  the  same  parts  of  the  arch  as  tlic  posterior  roots  of  the  transverse  pro- 
ixsxs  in  the  neck ;  they  are  thick,  strong,  and  of  great  length,  directed  obliquely 
backwards  and  outwards,  presenting  a  clubbed  extremity,  which  is  tipped  on  its 
anterior  part  by  a  small  concave  stirfsice,  for  articulation  with  the  tubercle  of  a 
rib.  Besides  the  articular  facet  for  the  rib,  twc)  indistinct  tubercles  may  be 
seen  rising  from  the  extremity  of  the  transverse  processes,  one  near  the  upper, 
the  other  near  the  lower  border.  In  man,  they  are  comparatively  of  small  size, 
and  serve  only  for  the  attachment  of  muscles.  But,  in  some  animals,  they  attain 
cuosiderable  magnitude,  either  for  the  purpose  of  more  closely  connecting  the 

Fig.  113.— A  Dorsal  Vertebra. 
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(egment.a  of  this  portion  of  the  spiiiti,  or  for  mu.«cular  and  ligamentous  attach- 
Dient.  The  spinous  processes  are  long,  triangular  in  form,  directed  obliquely 
doomwards,  and  terminate  in  a  tubercular  extremity.  They  overlap  one  another 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth,  but  are  less  oblique  in  direction  above  and  below. 

The  peculiar  dorsal  vertebra;  are  the  first,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
(Fijr.  114). 

The  First  Dorsal  Vert^a  presents,  on  each  side  of  the  body,  a  single  entire 
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articular  facet  for  the  head  of  the  first  rib,  and  a.  half  facet  for  the  upper  half  of 
the  second.  The  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  like  that  of  a  cervical  vertebra, 
being  broad  transversely,  concave,  and  ]ip[)ed  on  each  side.  The  aritctilar  sur- 
faces are  oblique,  and  the  spinous  process  tliick,  long,  and  almost  horizontal. 

The  Ninth  Dorsal  has  no  demi-tacet  below.  In  some  subjects,  however,  the 
ninth  has  two  demi-facets  on  each  side,  then  the  tenth  has  a  demi-fauet  at  the 
upper  part ;  none  below. 

Doraal  Vertebra. 


The  Tenth  Dorsal  has  (except  in  the  cases  just  mentioned)  an  entire  articular 
facet  im  ciioli  side  above ;  it  has  no  de  mi  facet  below. 

In  iho  Eleventh  Dorsal,  the  body  approaches  in  its  form  and  size  to  the  lum- 
bar. The  articular  facets  for  the  heads  of  the  ribs,  one  on  each  side,  are  of  large 
size,  and  plated  chiefly  on  the  jK-dicles,  which  are  thicker  and  stronger  in  this 
and  the  next  vertebra  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  dorsal  region.     The  tram- 
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itrse  processes  are  very  short,  tubercular  (it  their  extremities,  and  have  no  articu- 
lar facets  for  the  tubercles  of  the  ribs.  The  spinous  process  is  short,  nearly  hori- 
zontal in  direction,  and  presents  a  slight  tendency  to  bifurcation  at  its  extremity. 
The  Twelfth  Dorsal  has  the  same  general  characters  as  the  eleventh,  but  may 
be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  inferior  articular  processes  being  convex  and 
turned  outwards,  like  those  of  the  lumbar  vertobrse;  by  the  general  form  of  the 
boily,  lamina>,  and  spinous  process,  approaching  to  that  of  the  lumbar  vertebne ; 
and  by  the  transverse  processes  being  shorter  and  the  tubercles  at  their  extremi- 
ties more  marked. 

Charactbbs  of  the  Lumbar  Vertebr,b. 

The  Lumbar  Vertebra  (P'K-  ^^^)  ^"^  *''^  largest  segments  of  the  vertebral 
column.  The  body  is  large,  broader  from  side  to  side  than  from  before  back- 
wards, slightly  thicker  in  front  than  behind,  flattened  or  slightly  couoave  above 
and  below,  concave  behind,  and  deeply  constricted  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  pre- 
ivnting  prominent  margins,  which  afford  a  broad  basis  for  the  support  of  the 
superincumbent  weight.  The  pedicles  are  very  strong,  directed  backwards  from 
ihe  upper  part  of  the  bodies;  consequently  tlie  inferior  intervertebral  notches 

Fig.  115.— Lumbar  Vertebra. 
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are  of  lai^e  size.  The  laminip  are  short,  hut  broad  and  strong ;  and  the  foramen 
triaugHlar,  larger  than  in  the  dorsal,  smaller  than  in  the  cervical  region.  The 
suwrior  articular  processes  are  concave,  and  look  almost  directly  inwards;  the 
inferior,  convex,  k)ok  outwards  and  a  little  forwards;  the  former  are  separated 
by  a  much  wider  interval  than  the  latter,  embracing  the  lower  articulating  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebra  above.  The  transverse  processes  are  long,  slender,  directed 
irjnsTcrsely  outwards  in  the  upper  three  lumbar  vertebra',  slanting  a  little 
upwards  in  the  lower  two.  By  some  anatomists  tliey  are  considered  homologous 
»ith  the  ribs.  Of  the  two  tubercles  noticed  in  connection  with  the  transverse 
pnjc«!se8  in  the  dorsal  region,  the  su[»erior  ones  become  connected  in  this  region 
with  the  back  part  of  the  superior  articular  processes.  Although  in  man  they 
are  comparatively  small,  in  some  animals  ihoy  attain  considerable  size,  and  serve 
to  lock  the  vertebne  more  closely  together.  The  spinous  processes  are  thick  and 
bnxid.  somewhat  quadrilateral,  horizontal  indirection,  thicker  below  than  above, 
«Dd  terminating  by  a  rough  uneven  border. 

The  Fifth  Lumbar  vertebra  is  characterized  bj' having  the  body  much  thicker 
in  front  than  behind,  which  accords  with  the  promineace  of  the  sacrn-vertebral 
anicalation.  by  the  smaller  size  of  its  spinous  process,  by  the  wide  interval 
between  the  inferior  articulating  processes,  and  by  the  greater  size  and  thick- 
Des!  of  its  transverse  processes. 

Structure  of  the  Verlebrw. — The  structure  of  a  vertebra  differs  in  different 
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Fig.  116. — Development  of  a  Vertebra. 
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parts.  The  body  is  composed  of  light, 
spungy,  cancelloui!  tissue,  having  a  ttiin 
coating  of  compact  tissue  on  its  external 
su|face  perforated  by  numerous  orifices, 
some  of  large  size,  for  the  passage  of 
vessels ;  its  interior  is  traversed  by  one 
or  two  large  canals  for  the  reception 
of  veins,  which  converge  towards  a 
single  large  irregular  aperture,  or  sev- 
eral small  apertures,  at  the  posterior 
partof  the  body  of  each  bone.  The  arch 
and  processes  projecting  from  it  have, 
on  the  contrary,  an  exceedingly  thick 
covering  of  compact  tissue. 

Development.  —  Each  vertebra  is 
formed  of  three  primary  cartilaginous 
portions  (Fig.  116),  one  for  each  lamina 
and  its  processes,  and  one  for  the  body. 
Ossilication  commences  in  the  lam- 
inae about  the  sixth  week  of  foetal  life, 
iu  the  situation  where  the  transverse 
processes  afterwards  project,  the  ossific 
granules  shooting  backwards  to  the 
spine,  forwards  to  the  body,  and  out- 
wards into  the  transverse  and  articular 
processes.  Ossification  in  the  body 
commences  in  the  middleof  the  cartilage 
about  the  eighth  week.  At  birth  these 
three  pieces  are  perfectly  separate. 
During  the  first  year  the  lamina;  be- 
come united  behind,  by  a  portion  of  car- 
tilage in  which  the  spinous  proceiw  is 
ultimately  formed,  and  thus  the  arch  is 
completed.  About  the  third  year  the 
body  is  joined  to  the  arch  on  each  side 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  body  is 
formed  from  the  three  original  centres 
of  ossification,  the  amount  contributed 
by  the  pedicles  increasing  in  extent 
from  below  upwards.  Thus  the  bodies 
I  of  the  sacral  vertebras  are  formed  almost 
J  entirely  from  the  central  nuclei,  the 
"a  bodies  of  the  lumbar  are  formed  laterally 
.=.  and  behind  by  the  pedicles;  in  the  dor- 
?■  >al  region  the  pedicles  advance  as  far 
^  forward  as  the  articular  depressions  for 
the  head  of  the  ribs,  forming  these 
cavities  of  reception;  and  in  the  neck 
the  lateral  portions  of  the  bodies  are 
formed  entirely  by  the  advance  of  the 
pedicles.  Before  puberty  no  other 
changes  occur,  excepting  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  growth  of  these  primary 
centres,  the  upper  and  under  surfaces 
of  the  bodies,  and  the  ends  of  the  trans- 
^■ersc  and  spinous  processes,  being 
c  granules  are  not  as  yet  deposited.     At 
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sixteen  years  (Fig.  117),  four  secondary  centres  appear,  one  for  the  tip  of  each 
transverse  process,  and  two  (sometimes  united  into  one)  for  the  end  of  the  spinous 
pnxiess.  At  twenty-one  years  (Fig.  118),  a  thin  circular  epiphysal  plate  of  bone 
is  formed  in  the  layer  of  cartilage  situated  on  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of 
the  txxly,  the  former  being  the  thicker  of  the  two.  All  these  become  joined ; 
and  the  heme  is  completely  formed  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  life. 

Exceptions  to  this  mode  of  development  occur  in  the  first,  second,  and  seventh 
cervical,  and  in  the  vertebrse  of  the  lumbar  region. 

The  Atlas  (Fig,  119)  is  developed  by  two  primary  centres,  and  by  one  or  more 
epiphyses.  The  two  primary  centres  are  destined  for  the  two  lateral  or  neural 
masses,  the  ossification  of  which  commences  before  birth,  near  the  articular  pro- 
cesses, and  extends  backwards :  these  portions  of  bone  are  separated  from  one 
another  behind,  at  birth,  by  a  narrow  interval  tilled  in  with  cartilage.  Between 
the  second  and  third  years,  they  unite  either  directly  or  through  the  medium  of 
an  epiphysal  centre,  developed  in  the  cartilage  near  their  point  of  junction.  The 
anterior  arch,  at  birth,  is  altogether  cartilaginous,  and  this  portion  of  the  atlas 
is  completed  by  the  gradual  extension  forwards  and  ultimate  junction  of  the  two 
neural  processes.  Occasionally,  a  vseparate  nucleus  is  developed  in  the  anterior 
arch,  which,  extending  laterally,  joins  the  neural  processes  in  front  of  the  pedicles; 
or,  there  are  two  nuclei  developed  in  the  anterior  arch,  one  on  either  side  of  tlie 
median  line,  which  join  to  form  a  single  mass,  afterwards  united  to  the  lateral 
portions  in  front  of  the  articulating  processes. 

The  -4x15  (Fig.  120)  is  developed  by  six  centres.  The  body  and  arch  of  this 
bone  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  other  ver- 
tebrae :  one  centre  for  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and  one  for  each  lamina.  The 
odontoid  process  consists  originally  of  an  extension  upwards  of  the  cartilaginous 
mass,  in  which  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is  formed.  At  about  the  sixth  month 
of  fcetal  life,  two  osseous  nuclei  make  their  appearance  in  the  base  of  this  process: 
they  are  placed  laterally,  and  join  before  birth  to  form  a  conical  bi-lobed  mass 
deeply  cleft  above ;  the  interval  between  the  cleft  and  the  summit  of  the  process 
is  formed  by  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  cartilage ;  the  base  of  the  process  being 
separated  from  the  body  by  a  cartilaginous  interval,  which  gradually  becomes 
ossiried,  sometimes  by  a  separate  epiphysal  nucleus.  Finally,  as  Dr.  Humj)lirv 
has  demonstrated,  the  apex  of  the  odontoid  process  has  a  separate  nucleus. 

The  Seventh  Cervical.  The  anterior  or  costal  part  of  the  transverse  process 
of  the  seventh  cervical  is  developed  from  a  separate  osseous  centre  at  about  the 
sixth  month  of  fcetal  life,  and  joins  the  body  and  posterior  division  of  the  trans- 
verse process  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  years.  Sometimes  this  process  continues 
as  a  separate  piece,  and,  becoming  lengthened  outwards,  constitutes  what  is  known 
as  a  cervical  rib. 

The  Lumbar  Vertehrse  (Fig.  121)  have  two  additional  centres  (besides  those 
peculiar  to  the  vertebrae  generally)  for  the  tubercles,  which  project  from  the  back 
part  of  the  superior- articular  processes.  The  transverse  process  of  the  first 
lumbar  is  sometimes  developed  as  a  separate  piece,  which  may  remain  permanently 
unconnected  with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  bone;  thus  forming  a  lumbar 
rib,  a  peculiarity  which  is  rarely  met  with. 

Progress  of  Ossification  in  the  Spine  Generally. — Ossification  of  the 
laminae  of  the  vertebrae  commences  at  the  upper  part  of  the  spine,  and  proceeds 
gradually  downwards;  hence  the  frequent  occurrence  of  spina  bifida  in  the  lower 
pan  of  the  spinal  column.  Ossification  of  the  bodies,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
mences a  little  below  the  centre  of  the  spinal  column  (about  the  ninth  or  tenth 
dorsal  vertebrae),  and  extends  both  upwards  and  downwards.  Although,  how- 
ever, the  ossific  nuclei  make  their  first  apj^earance  in  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae, 
the  lumbar  and  first  sacral  are  those  in  which  these  nuclei  are  largest  at  birth. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.  To  the  Atlas  are  attached  the  Longus  colli,  Rectus 
anticus  minor.  Rectus  lateralis,  Rectus  ])osticus  minor,  Obliquus  superior  and 
inferior,  Splenius  colli,  Levator  anguli  scapula?,  and  Intertransverse. 
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T.J  the  Axis  are  attnchert  the  Ldiigus  colli,  Oliliquns  inferior,  Rectus  posti. 
roajdi',  Semi-spiniilis  culli,  Multifidus  spinie,  Levator  anguli  scapulre,  Sjileniiis  coll 
Scalenus  medius,  Traiisversalis  colli,  Intertransversalep,  Intcrspinales. 

To  the  remaining  Vertebne  generally  are  ixltached,  anteriorly,  the  ReoHiB  amicus 
major,  Longus  colli,  Scalenus  anticus,  medius,  and  posticus,  Psoas  magnus,  Pt<i>as 
parvus,  Qnadratus  lumborum,  Diaphragm,  Obliquus  intcrnus  and  transvcrwiHs ; 
j'ostfriorhj,  the  Trapezius,  Latifwimus  dorsi,  Levator  itnguli  scapulfe,  Rhomboideus 
major  and  minor,  Serratus  posticus  superior  and  inferior,  Splenius,  Erector  spinte, 
Sacro-luuibalis,  Longissimus  dorsi,  Spinalis  dorai,  Cervicalis  ascendena,  Truns- 
versalis  colli,  Trachelo-mastoid,  Complesus,  Biventor  cervicis,  Semi-spinaiis  durai 
and  colli,  Multifidus  spinfe,  Rotatores  spime.  Inters  pi  n.iles.  Supra-spinales,  I 
trausversalea,  Levatores  costaruni. 


Sacral  and  CoccYfiEAi.  VERTEBiLfi. 
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The  Sacral  and  Coccygeal  VertebriB  consist,  at  uu  early  period  of  life,  of  nine 
separate  pieces,  which  are  united  in  the  adult,  so  as  to  form  two  bones,  live 
entering  into  the  formation  of  the  sacrum,  four  into  that  of  the  coccyx.  Occa- 
sionally, the  oocoyx  consista  of  live  bones.' 

'J'be  Sacbum  (Fig.  122)  is  a  large  triauguUr  bone,  situated  at  the  lower  part 


of  the  vertebra!  column,  iiiirl  at  the  iippur  and  ii^mk  jiart  of  ihe  pelvic  cHvity, 
where  it  is  inserted  like  a  wedge  between  the  two  ossa  innominata;  its  upper 

?art,  or  base,  articulating  with  the  Inst  himbar  vertebra,  its  apex  wirh  the  coccyx, 
'he  sacrum  is  curved  upon  itself,  and  placed  very  obliquely,  its  upjior  extremity 
projecting  forwards,  ana  forming,  with  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  a  very  prominent 
'  Dr.  Humphry  deecrib^s  His  aa  tbu  asnal  uompoeition  i-f  llie  Co<X7X,— On  the  Skeleton,  p.  466. 
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angle,  called  the  promontory  or  sacro-v^rtehral  angle,  whilst  its  central  part  is 
directed  backwarap,  so  as  to  give  increased  capacity  to  the  pelvic  cavity.  It 
presents  for  examination  an  anterior  and  posterior  surface,  two  lateral  surfaces,  a 
Mse.  an  apex,  and  a  central  canal. 

The  Anterior  Surface  is  concave  from  above  downwards,  and  slightly  so  from 
side  to  jiide.  In  the  middle  are  seen  four  transverse  ridges,  indicating  the  orig- 
inal division  of  the  bone  into  five  separate  piece.s.  The  portions  of  bone  inter- 
vening between  the  ridgea  corresj^vond  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  The  body 
of  the  first  segment  is  of  large  size,  and  in  form  resembles  that  of  a  lumbar  ver- 
tebra :  tbe  succeeding  ones  diminish  in  size  from  abovfe  downwards,  are  flattened 
from  before  backward.s,  and  curved  so  aa  to 

SL-i-onimodate  themselves  to  the  form  of  the  Fig.  123. — Vertic*!  Section  of  the  Sacrum 
sacrum,  being  concave  in  front,  convex 
behind,  'At  each  end  of  the  ridges  above 
mentioned  are  seen  the  anterior  sacral 
foramina,  analogous  to  the  intervertebral 
for.imioa.  four  in  number  on  each  side,  some- 
what rounded  in  form,  diminishing  in  size 
fri>m  above  downwards,  and  directed  out- 
wards and  forwards ;  they  transmit  the  an- 
terior branches  of  the  sacral  nerves.  Ex- 
ternal to  these  foramina  is  the  lateral  mass, 
consisting,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  of 
separate  segments,  wliich  correspond  to 
the  anterior  transverse  processes;  these 
become  blended,  in  the  adult,  with  the 
bodies,  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
po:iierior  transverse  processes,  Kach  lateral 
mass  is  traversed  by  four  broad,  shallow 
grooves,  which  lodge  the  anterior  sacral 
nerves  as  they  pass  outwards,  the  grooves 
being  separated  by  prominent  ridges  of 
K>ne,  which  give  attachment  to  the  slips 
of  the  Pyriformis  muscle. 

If  a  vertical  section  is  made  through 
the  centre  of  the  bone  {Fig,  123),  the  bodies 
are  seen  to  be  united  at  their  circumference 
by  bone,  a  wide  interval  being  left  centrally, 
which,  in  the  recent  state,  is  filled  by  inter- 
vertebral substance.  In  some  bones,  this 
nni<.*n  is  more  complete  between  the  lowe: 
secments  than  between  the  u|>per  ones, 

'The  Posterior  Surface  (Fig.  124)  is 
convex,  and  much  narrower  than  the  ante- 

rii>r.  In  the  middle  line  are  three  or  four  tubercles,  which  represent  the  rudi- 
mentary spinous  processes  of  the  sacral  vertebrro.  Of  these  tubercles,  the  first 
l*  usually  prominent,  and  perfectly  distinct  from  the  rest;  the  second  and  third 
are  either  separate,  or  united  into  a  tubercular  ridge,  which  diminishes  in  size 
iT'-m  above  downwards;  the  fourth  usually,  and  the  fifth  always,  remaining 
undeveloped.  External  to  the  spinous  proces.«e.-',  on  each  side,  are  the  laminse, 
br->ad  and  well  marked  in  the  first  three  pieces,  sometimes  the  fourth,  and  gen- 
erally the  fifth,  being  undcveloix'd  ;  in  this  situation  the  lower  end  of  the  sacral 
canal  is  exposed.  External  to  the  lauiiuiu  is  a  linear  scries  of  indistinct  tubercles 
representing  the  articular  processes ;  the  upper  pair  are  large,  well  developed,  and 
ci>rres[>ond  in  shape  and  direction  to  the  superior  articulating  processes  of  a 
lumbar  vertebra;  the  second  and  third  are  small;  the  fourth  and  fifth  (usually 
blended  Ic^ether)  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  sacral  canal :  they  are  called 
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the  sacral  comua,  and  articulale  witli  the  conma  of  the  coccyx.  External  to  the 
artbular  processes  are  the  four  posterior  sacral  foramina;  thej  are  smaller  in 
size  and  less  regular  in  form  than  tlie  anterior,  and  transmit  the  poslerigr  braoehea 
of  the  sacral  nerves.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  posterior  aaeral  foramina  is  a 
series  of  tubercles,  the  lutlimentary  posterior  transverse  processes  of  the  aaeral 


Fig.  124.— Sa'Tum,  P^jslerior  Surface. 
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vertebrsB.  The  first  pair  of  tnmsverse  tubercles  are  of  large  size,  very  distinct, 
and  correspond  with  each  BU[)erior  angle  of  the  bone ;  the  second,  mnall  in  size, 
enter  into  the  formation  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation ;  the  third  give  attach- 
niL'nt  to  the  oblique  fasciculi  of  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments;  and  the 
fourth  and  fifth  to  the  great  saoro-Rciatic  ligaments.  The  interspat^e  hetwceu  the 
spinous  and  transverse  processes  on  tbe  back  of  the  sacrum  presents  a  wide,  shal- 
low concavity,  called  the  sacral  grnov^ ;  it  is  continuous  above  with  the  vertebral 
groove,  and  lodges  the  origin  of  the  Erector  spina). 

The  Lateral  Surface,  broad  above,  becomes  narrowed  into  a  thin  edge  below. 
Its  upper  half  presents  in  front  a  broad,  ear-shaped  surface  for  articulation  with 
the  ilium.  This  is  called  the  auricular  Kurfaco,  and  in  the  fresh  state  is  coated 
with  fibro-cartilage.  It  ia  bouuded  posteriorly  by  deep  and  uneven  impressions, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  posterior  sHcro-iliae  ligaments.  The  lower  half  is  thin 
and  sharp,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatio  ligaments, 
and  to  some  fibres  of  the  Glutens  maximus;  below  it  presents  a  deep  nott-h, 
which  is  converted  into  a  foramen  by  articulation  with  the  transverse  process  of 
the  up]>er  piece  of  the  coccyx,  and  transmits  the  anterior  branch  of  the  fifth 
sacral  uervo. 

The  liase  of  the  sacrum,  which  is  broad  and  expanded,  is  directed  upwards 
and  forwards.  In  tbe  middle  is  seen  an  oval  articular  surfiice,  whicli  eorrcajmnds 
with  the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  bounded  behind 
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Fig.  125. — Development  of  Sacruia, 
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liv  the  large  triangular  orifice  of  the  sacral  canal.  This  orifice  is  formed  behind 
by  the  spinous  process  and  laminie  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra,  whilst  projecting 
from  it  on  each  side  are  the  superior  articular  processes ;  tliey  are  oval,  concave, 
directed  backwards  and  inwards,  like  the  KU[)erior  articular  processes  of  a  lumbar 
vertebra;  and  in  front  of  each  articular  process  is  an  intervertebral  notch,  which 
forms  the  lower  half  of  the  last  intervertebral  foramen.  Lastly,  ou  each  side  of 
the  articular  surface  is  a  broad  and  flat  triangular  surface  of  bone,  which  extends 
outward:*,  and  is  continuous  on  each  side  with  the  iliac  fossa. 

The  Apex,  directed  downwards  and 
forwards,  presents  a  small  oval  concave 
surface  for  articulation  with  the  coccyx. 

The  Sncral  Caiuil  runs  throughout  the 
greater  j>art  of  the  bone ;  it  is  large  and 
triangular  in  form  above,  small  and  flat- 
teneil  from  before  backwards  betow.  In 
this  situation,  its  po.tterior  wall  is  incom- 

f)lete,  from  the  non- development  of  the 
amiiue  and  spinous  proces,-!es.  It  lodges 
the  sacral  nerves,  and  is  perforated  by  the 
anterior  and  posterior  sacral  foramina, 
through  which  these  pass  out. 

^tr^Klnre.     It  consists  of  much  lfX)se 
sjiongy  tissue  within,  inve.'*ted  externally 
by  a  [liin  layer  of  compact  tissue. 
'  DiFFtREXCES  IN  THE  SaCBUM  OF  THE 

Male  axd  Female.  The  sacrum  in  the 
female  l^  usually  wider  than  in  the  male  ;  Ai  4i  year- 
and  it  is  much  less  curved,  the  upper 
half  of  the  bone  being  nearly  straight, 
the  lower  half  presenting  the  greatest 
amount  of  curvature.  The  hone  is  also 
directed  more  obliquely  backwards ; 
which  increases  the  size  of  tlie  pelvic 
cavity,  and  forms  a  more  prominent  sacro- 
vertebral  angle.  In  the  male,  the  curva- 
ture is  more  evenly  distributed  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  bone,  and  is  altogether 
greater  than  in  the  female. 

Peccliabities  of  the  Sacbum.  TIlis 
bone,  in  some  cases,  consists  of  six  pieces; 
occasionally,  the  number  is  reduced  to 
four.     Sometimes  the  bodies  of  the  first  .  ik    r- 

and  i<econd  segments  are  not  joined,  or  the  <^  '•'  '9' 
laminie  and  spinous  processes  have  not 
coaloiced.  Occasionally,  the  upper  pair 
of  transverse  tubercles  are  not  joined  to 
the  rest  of  the  bone  on  one  or  tuith 
sides:  and  lastly,  the  sacral  canal  may 
be  open  for  ner^ly  the  lower  lialf  of  the 
boDC,  ia  consequence  of  the  impcrfl'ct 
development  of  the  lamina*  and  spinous  processes. 

tfinsiderably  with  respect  to  its  degree  of  curvature.  From  the  examina- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  skeletons,  it  would  appear  that,  in  one  set  of  cases, 
the  anterior  surface  of  this  bone  was  nearly  straight,  the  curvature,  which  was 
very  slight,  affecting  only  its  lower  end.  In  another  set  of  cases,  the  bone  was 
curved  throughout  its  whole  length,  but  especially  towards  its  middle.     In  a 
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the  sacrtil  comwa,  and  articulate  witii  lljo  corirnu  of  the  couuyx.  External  to  the 
articular  processes  are  the  four  poslerior  sacral  Joramtna ;  thoj  are  smaller  in 
size  and  leas  regular  in  form  than  the  anterior,  and  transmit  the  |X»stfirior  branches 
of  the  sacral  nerves.  On  the  outer  ride  of  the  posterior  saural  foramina  is  a 
series  of  tubercles,  the  rudinacntary  ptsterior  iransverae  proc^sen  ol'  the  aacral 

Fig.  124,— Sacrum.  Piisterior  Surface. 


vi-rtebfie.  The  first  pair  of  transverse  tulx^rL'les  are  of  large  size,  very  dielincl, 
and  correspond  with  eadi  sujwrior  angle  of  ihe  bone;  ihe  second,  email  in  size, 
enter  into  the  formation  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation;  the  third  give  attach- 
ment to  the  oblique  fasciculi  of  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments;  and  the 
fourth  and  fifUi  to  the  great  8«oro-sciatic  ligaments.  The  interspiiee  hetwcen  the 
Rpinoijs  and  transverse  processes  on  the  back  of  the  sacrum  presents  a  wide,  shal- 
low concavitv,  called  the  sacral  tjraavi-;  it  is  continuous  above  with  thy  vertebral 
groovi.',  and  loduea  the  origin  of  tlie  Erector  Hpinse, 

Tlie  Lateral  Surface,  broad  above,  becomes  narrowed  into  a  thin  edge  below. 
Its  upper  half  presents  in  front  a  broad,  ear-shaped  surface  for  articulation  with 
the  iliuin.  This  is  called  the  anricitkir  surface,  and  iu  the  fresh  state  is  coated 
with  libro-cartilage.  It  is  bounded  ]wsleriorly  by  deep  and  uneven  impreasion,"!, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  lignmenta.  The  lower  half  is  thin 
and  sharp,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  greater  anil  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments, 
and  to  some  fibres  of  the  Gluteus  ma-ximus;  below  it  presents  a  deep  notch. 
whii.li  is  converted  into  a  foramen  by  iirticnhtlion  with  the  transverse  process  ol 
liir  u|i|n.'r  piece  of  the  coccyx,  and  transmits  the  anterior  branch  of  the  fifth 
sacritl  nerve. 

The  liase  of  the  sacrum,  which  is  broad  and  expanded,  is  directed  upwards 
and  forwards.  In  the  middle  is  seen  an  oval  articular  surface,  which  corresjjonda 
with  the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  bounded  behind 


Fig.  125, — Development  of  Sacrum. 
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Uv  the  large  triangular  orifice  nf  the  saeral  canal.  This  orifice  is  formed  behind 
bv  ilie  spinou.s  process  and  laminie  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra,  whilst  projecting 
fr'>m  it  on  eai-h  side  are  the  superior  nrticnlar  processes ;  they  are  oval,  concave, 
diri'cte<l  backwards  and  inwards,  like  the  superior  articular  processes  of  a  lumbar 
vertebra;  and  in  front  of  each  articular  process  is  an  intervertebral  notch,  which 
forms  the  lower  half  of  the  last  intervertebral  foramen.  Lastly,  on  each  side  of 
the  articular  surface  is  a  broad  and  fiat  triangular  surface  of  bone,  which  extends 
outwards,  and  is  continuous  on  each  side  with  the  iliac  fossa. 

The  Apex,  directed  downwards  and 
forwards,  presents  a  small  oval  concave 
surface  for  articulation  with  the  coccyx. 

The  Sticral  Canal  runs  throughout  the 
greater  |iart  of  the  bone ;  it  is  large  and 
triangular  in  form  above,  small  and  flat- 
teneii  from  before  backwards  below.  In 
this  situation,  its  posterior  wall  is  incora- 

})lete,  from  the  non-develo|  mient  of  the 
amiike  and  spinous  processes.  It  lodges 
the  sacral  nerves,  and  is  perforated  by  the 
anterior  and  posterior  sacral  foramina, 
through  which  these  pass  out. 

Strncliire.  It  consists  of  much  loose 
spongy  tissue  within,  invested  externally 

by  a  tliin  layer  of  compact  tissue. 

DiFFEBEXCES  IN  THE  S.\CRUM  OF  THE 

M.^LE  AXD  Feuale.     The  sacrum  in  the 

female  is  usually  wider  than  in  the  male ; 

and  it   is  much   less  curved,  the  upper 

half  of  the  bone  being  nearly  straight, 

the  lower   half  presenting   the   greatest 

amount  of  curvature.    The  bone  is  also 

directed      more     obliquely    backwards ; 

which  increases   the   size  of  the   pelvic 

cavity,  and  forms  a  more  prominent  sacro- 

vertebral  angle.  In  the  male,  the  curva- 
ture is  more  evenly  distributed  over  the 

whole  length  of  the  bone,  and  is  altogether 

greater  than  in  the  female. 
Pecuuabities  of  the  Sacrum.    This 

bone,  insomecases,  consists  of -six  pieces; 

occasionally,  the  number  is  reduced  to 

four.     Sometimes  the  bodies  of  the  first 

and  second  segments  are  not  joined,  or  the 

lamina;  and  spinous  processes  have  not 

coalesced.     Occasionally,  the  upper  [inir 

of  transverse  tubercles  are  not  joined  to 

the   rest   of  the    bone   on  one  or  b<)th 

sides:   and  lastly,  the  sacral  canal  may 

be  open  for  nearly  the  lower  half  of  the 

bone,  in   consequence  of  the   imperfect 

development  of  the  laminie  and  spinous  processes.     The  sacrum,  also,  varies 

ojnsiderably  with  respect  to  its  degree  of  curvature.  From  the  examina- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  skeletons,  it  would  appear  that,  in  one  set  of  cases, 

the  anterior  surface  of  this  bone  was  nearly  straight,  the  curvature,  which  was 

very  sliglit,  aflecting  only  its  lower  end.     In  another  set  of  cases,  the  bone  was 

curved  throughout  its  whole  length,  but  especially  towards  its  middle.     In  a 
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Fig.  128.— Coccyx. 


third  set,  the  degree  of  curvature  was  less  marked,  and  affected  especiallj  the 
lower  third  of  the  bone. 

Development  (Fig.  125).  The  sacrum,  formed  by  the  union  of  five  vertebrae, 
has  thirty-five  centres  of  ossification. 

The  bodies  of  the  sacral  vertebrie  have  each  three  ossific  centres ;  one  for  the 
central  part,  and  one  for  the  epiphysal  ])lates  on  its  upper  and  under  surface. 

The  arch  of  each  sacral  vertebra  is  developed  by  two  centres,  one  for 
each  lamina.  These  unite  with  each  other  behind,  and  subsequently  join  the 
body. 

The  lateral  masses  have  six  additional  centres,  two  for  each  of  the  first  three 
vertebra;.  These  centres  make  their  ap^^earance  alravc  and  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  anterior  sacral  foramina  (Fig,  125),  and  are  developed  into  separate  segments, 
which  correspond  with  the  anterior  transverse  processes  (Fig-  126);  they  are 
subsequently  blended  with  each  other,  and  with  the  bodies  and  the  posterior 
transverse  pmcessea,  to  form  the  'lateral  mass. 

Lastly,  each  lateral  surface  of  the  sacrum  is  developed  by  two  epiphysal  plates 
(Fig.  127);  one  for  the  auricular  surface,  and  one  for  the  remaining  part  of  the 
thin  lateral  edge  of  the  bone. 

Period  of  Development.  At  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  week  of  foetal  life, 
ossification  of  the  central  part  of  the  bodies  of  the  first  three  vertebrso  com- 
mences; and,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  that  of  the  last  two.  Between  the 
sixth  and  eighth  months  ossification  of  the  laminte  takes  place ;  and,  at  about 
the  same  period,  tlie  characteristic  osseous  tubercles  for  the  first  three  sacral 
vertebrae  make  their  appearance.  The  laminfe  join  to  form  the  arch,  and  are 
united  to  the  bodies,  first,  in  the  lowest  vertebra?. 
This  occurs  about  the  second  year,  the  uppermost 
segment  appearing  as  a  single  piece  about  the  fifth  or 
sixth  year.  About  the  sixteenth  year  the  epiphyses 
for  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  bodies  are 
formed;  and,  between  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth 
years,  those  for  each  lateral  .'surface  of  the  sacrum 
make  their  appearance.  At  about  this  period  the  last 
two  segments  are  joined  to  one  another;  and  this 
process  gradually  extending  upwards,  all  the  pieces 
become  united,  and  the  bone  is  completely  formed 
from  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  thirtieth  year  of  life. 

Articulations.  With  four  bones;  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra,  coccyx,  and  the  two  ossa  innominata. 

Atlnchment  of  Musnles.  In  i'ront,  the  Pyrlformis 
and  Coccygeus,  and  a  |X)rtion  of  the  Iliacus  to  the 
base  of  tbc  bone;  behind,  the  Gluteus  maximus, 
Latis,simus  dorsi,  Multifidus  spinie,  and  Erector  spina*, 
and  sometimes  the  Extensor  coccygis. 

The  Coccyx. 

The  Coccyx  (wijoivj,  cuckoo),  so  called  from  having 
been  compared   to   a   cuckoo's   beak   (Fig.    12»),  is 
usually  formed  of  four  small  segments  of  bone,  the 
most  rudimentary  parts  of  the  vertebral  column.     In 
each  of  the  first  three  segments  may  be  traced  a  rudi- 
mentary body,  articular   and    transverse    processes; 
the  last  i)iece  (sometimes  the  third)  is  a  mere  nodule 
of  bone,    without   distinct   processes.     All   the   seg- 
ments  are   destitute   of    lamina;   and    .spinous    processes;    and,    consequently, 
of   spinal    canal    and    intcrvoriebrai    foramina.      The    first    segment    is    the 
largest ;  it  resembles  the  lowermost  ssicral  vertebra,  and  often  exists  as  a  8e]«i- 
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rate  piece ;  the  last  three,  diminishing  in  size  from  above  downwards,  are  usually 
blended  together  so  as  to  form  a  single  bone.  The  gradual  diminution  in  the 
size  of  the  pieces  gives  this  bone  a  triangular  form,  the  base  of  the  triangle 
joining  the  end  of  the  sacrum.  It  presents  for  examination  an  anterior  and 
posterior  surface,  two  borders,  a  base,  and  an  apex.  The  anterior  surface  is 
slightly  concave,  and  marked  with  three  transverse  grooves,  indicating  the 
points  of  junction  of  the  different  pieces.  It  has  attached  to  it  the  anterior 
sacro-coecygeal  ligament  and  Levator  ani  muscle,  and  supports  the  lower  end  of 
the  rectum.  The  posterior  surface  is  convex,  marked  by  transverse  grooves 
similar  to  those  on  the  anterior  surface ;  and  presents  on  each  side  a  lineal  row 
of  tubercles,  the  rudimentary  articular  processes  of  the  coccygeal  vertebrae.  Of 
these,  the  superior  pair  are  very  large ;  and  are  called  the  cornua  of  the  coccyx ; 
they  project  upwaras,  and  articulate  with  the  cornua  of  the  sacrum,  the  junction 
between  these  two  bones  completing  the  fifth  sacral  foramen  for  the  transmission 
of  the  posterior  branch  of  the  fifth  sacral  nerve.  The  lateral  borders  are  thin, 
and  present  a  series  of  small  eminences,  which  represent  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  coccygeal  vertebra\  Of  these,  the  first  on  each  side  is  of  large  size, 
flattened  from  before  backwards;  and  often  ascends  to  join  the  lower  part  of  the 
thin  lateral  edge  of  the  sacrum,  thus  completing  the  fifth  sacral  foramen;  the 
others  diminish  in  size  from  above  downwards,  and  j^e  often  wanting.  The 
borders  of  the  coccyx  are  narrow,  and  give  attachment  on  eacli  side  to  the  sacro- 
sciatic  ligaments  and  Coccygeus  muscle.  The  base  presents  an  oval  surface  for 
articulation  with  the  sacrum.  The  apex  is  rounded,  and  has  attached  to  it  the 
tendon  of  the  external  Sphincter  muscle.  It  is  occasionally  bifid,  and  sometimes 
deflected  to  one  or  other  side. 

Development,  The  coccyx  is  developed  hy  four  centres,  one  for  each  piece. 
Ocea.sionally,  one  of  the  first  three  pieces  of  this  bone  is  developed  by  two  centres, 
placed  side  by  side.  The  ossific  nuclei  make  their  appearance  in  the  following 
order:  in  the  first  segment,  at  birth ;  in  the  second  piece,  at  from  five  to  ten  years ; 
in  the  third,  from  ten  to  fifteen  years;  in  the  fourth,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 
As  age  advances,  these  various  segments  become  united  in  the  following  order : 
the  first  two  pieces  join ;  then  the  third  and  fourth  ;  and,  lastly,  the  bone  is  com- 
pleted by  the  union  of  the  second  and  third.  At  a  late  period  of  life,  especially 
m  females,  the  coccyx  often  becomes  joined  to  the  end  of  the  sacrum. 

Articulation.     With  the  sacrum. 

Attadimtnt  of  Muscles.  On  either  side,  the  Coccygeus ;  behind,  the  Gluteus 
maximus,  and  Extensor  coccygis,  when  present ;  at  the  apex,  the  Sphincter  ani ; 
and  in  front,  the  Levator  ani. 

Of  the  Spine  in  general. 

The  spinal  column,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  vertebrae,  is  situated  in  the 
median  line,  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk :  its  average  length  is  about  two 
feet  two  or  three  inches,  measured  along  the  curved  anterior  surface  of  the  column. 
Of  this  length  the  cervical  part  measures  about  five,  the  dorsal  about  eleven,  the 
lumbar  about  seven  inches,  and  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  the  remainder. 

Viewed  in  front,  it  presents  two  pyramids  joined  together  at  their  bases,  the 
up[>er  one  being  formed  by  all  the  vertebrie  from  the  second  cervical  to  the  last 
lumbar :  the  lower  one  by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  When  examined  more  closclv, 
the  upper  pyramid  is  seen  to  be  formed  of  three  smaller  pyramids.  The  u[)}>cr- 
most  of  these  consists  of  the  six  lower  cervical  vertebrae ;  its  apex  being  formed 
by  the  axis  or  second  cervical ;  its  base,  by  the  first  dorsal.  The  second  )>yramid, 
m*hieh  is  inverted,  is  formed  by  the  four  upper  dorsal  vertebra*,  the  base  being  at 
the  first  dorsal,  the  smaller  end  at  the  fourth.  The  third  pyramid  commences  at 
the  fourth  dorsal,  and  gradually  increases  in  size  to  the  fifth  lumbar. 

Viewed  laterally  (Fig.  129),  the  spinal  column  presents  several  curves,  which 
eorrespood  to  the  different  regions  of  the  column,  and  are  called  cervical^  dorsal^ 
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Fig.  129.— Lateral  View  of  the  Spine. 


lumbar,  and  pelvic.  The  cervical  curve  com- 
mences at  tne  apex  of  the  odontoid  process, 
and  terminates  at  the  middle  of  the  second 
dorsal  vertebra  ;  it  is  convex  in  front,  and  is 
the  least  marked  of  all  the  curves.  The  dor- 
sal curve,  which  is  concave  forwards,  com- 
mences at  the  middle  of  the  second  and  ter- 
minates at  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  dorsal. 
Its  most  prominent  point  behind  corresponds 
to  the  body  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  vertebra. 
The  Inmiar  curve  commences  at  the  middle 
of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  and  terminates  at 
the  sncro- vertebral  angle.  It  is  convex  ante- 
riorly; the  convexity  of  the  lower  three  ver- 
tebrie  being  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
upper  ones.  The  pelvic  curve  commences  at 
the  sacro- vertebral  articulation,  and  terminates 
at  the  point  of  the  coccyx.  It  is  concave 
anteriorly.  These  curves  are  partly  due  to  the 
shape  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrai,  and  partly 
to  tne  intervertebral  substance,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained in  the  Articulations  of  the  Spine. 

The  spine  has  also  a  slight  lateral  curvature, 
the  convexity  of  which  is  directed  towards  the 
right  side.  This  is  most  probably  produced, 
as  Bichat  first  explained,  chiefly  by  muscular  ■ 
action ;  most  persons  using  the  right  arm  in 

fireference  to  the  left,  especially  in  making 
ong-continued  efforts,  when  the  body  is  curved 
to  the  right  side.  In  support  of  this  expla-  ■ 
nation,  it  has  been  found,  by  B^clard.  that  in 
one  or  two  individuals  who  were  left-handed, 
the  lateral  curvature  was  directed  to  the  left 
side. 

The  spinal  column  presents  for  examination 
an  anterior,  a  posterior,  and  two  lateral  sur- 
faces; a  base,  summit,  and  vertebral  canal. 

The  anterior  surface  presents  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebra;  separated  in  Ihe  recent  state  by 
the  intervertebral  disks.  The  bodies  are  broad 
in  the  cervical  region,  narrow  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  dorsal,  and  broadest  iu  the  lumbar 
region.  The  whole  of  this  surface  is  convex 
transversely,  concave  from  above  downwards 
in  the  dorsal  region,  and  convex  in  the  same 
direction  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions. 

The  posterior  surface  presents  in  the  median 
line  the  spinous  processes.  These  are-  sliorl, 
horizontal,  with  bifid  extremities,  in  the  cervi- 
cal region.  In  the  dorsal  region,  they  are 
directed  obliquely  above,  assume  almost  a  ver- 
tical direction  in  the  middle,  and  are  horizon- 
tal below,  as  are  also  the  spines  of  the  lumhar 
vertebra.  They  are  separated  by  considerable 
intervals  in  the  loins,  by  narrower  intervals 
in  the  neck,  and  are  closely  approximated  in 
the  middle  of   tiie   dorsal  region.     Occasion- 
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ally  one  of  these  processes  deviates  a  little  from  the  median  line,  a  fact 
to  be  remembered  in  practice,  as  irregularities  of  this  sort  are  attendant 
also  on  fractures  or  displacements  of  the  spine.  On  either  side  of  the  spinous 
processes,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  column,  is  the  vertebral  groove 
formed  by  the  laminae  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  where  it  is  shallow,  and 
by  the  laminae  and  transverse  processes  in  the  dorsal  region,  where  it  is  deep  and 
broad.  In  the  recent  state,  these  grooves  lodge  the  deep  muscles  of  the  back. 
External  to  the  vertebral  grooves  are  the  articular  processes,  and  still  more 
externally  the  transverse  processes.  In  the  dorsal  region,  the  latter  processes 
stand  backwards,  on  a  plane  considerably  posterior  to  the  same  i)roccsses  in  the 
cervical  and  lumbar  regions.  In  the  cervical  region,  the  transverse  processes  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  articular  processes,  and  between  the  intervertebral  foramina. 
In  the  lumbar,  they  are  placed  also  in  front  of  the  articular  processes,  but  behind 
the  intervertebral  foramina.  In  the  dorsal  region,  they  are  posterior  both  to  the 
articalar  processes  and  foramina. 

The  lateral  surfaces  are  separated  from  the  posterior  by  the  articular  processes 
in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  and  by  the  transverse  processes  in  the  dorsal. 
Thes«  surfaces  present  in  front  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne,  marked 
in  the  dorsal  region  by  the  facets  for  articulation  with  the  heads  of  the  ribs. 
More  posteriorly  are  the  intervertebral  foramina,  formed  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  the  intervertebral  notches,  oval  in  shape,  smallest  in  the  cervical  and  upper 
Mrt  of  the  dorsal  regions,  and  gradually  increasing  in  size  to  the  last  lumbar. 
They  are  situated  between  the  transverse  processes  in  the  neck,  and  in  front  of 
them  in  the  back  and  loins,  and  transmit  the  spinal  nerves.  The  base  of  the 
vertebral  column  is  formed  by  the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra;  and  the  summit  by  the  upper  surface  of  the  atlas.  The  vertebral  or 
spinal  canal  follows  the  different  curves  of  the  spine  ;  it  is  largest  in  those  regions 
in  which  the  spine  enjoys  the  greatest  freedom  of  movement,  as  in  the  neck  and 
loins,  where  it  is  wide  and  triangular,  and  narrow  and  rounded  in  the  back,  where 
motion  is  more  limited. 

THE  SKULL. 

The  Skull,  or  superior  expansion  of  the  vertebral  column,  has  been  described 
as  if  composed  of  four  vertebrae,  the  elementary  parts  of  which  are  specially 
modified  m  form  and  size,  and  almost  immovably  connected,  for  the  reception 
of  the  brain,  and  special  organs  of  the  senses.  These  vertebrae  are  the  occipital, 
parietal,  frontal,  and  nasal.  Descriptive  anatomists,  however,  divide  the  skull 
mto  two  parts,  the  Cranium  and  the  face.  The  Cranium  (xpavoi:,  a  helmet)  is 
composed  of  eight  bones:  viz.,  the  occipital^  two  parietal^  frorUal^  two  temporal, 
sfhenoidy  and  ethmoid.  The  Face  is  composed  o[  fourteen  bones:  viz.,  the  two 
nnsal^  two  superior  maxillar?/^  two  lachrymal^  two  Tnalar,  two  palate^  two  inferior 
turbinated^  vomer^  and  inferior  rnajlillary.  The  ossicula  auditus,  the  teeth^  and 
Wormian  banes^  are  not  included  in  this  enumeration. 

Occipital. 

Two  Parietal. 

Cranium,  8  bones,  /  m       m '  i 

'  )  Two  Temporal. 

Sphenoid. 

Ethmoid. 

:S/:ull  22  bones.  '  /  Two  Nasal. 

Two  Superior  Maxillary. 

Two  Lachrymal. 

Face,  U  bones.        (  J^^°  ^f  t'" 
*  \  Two  Palate. 

Two  Inferior  Turbinated. 

Vomer. 

Inferior  Maxillary. 
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The  Occipital  Bone. 

The  Occipital  Bone  (FJg.  130)  is  Hituate(]  nt  llie  back  ]>art  and  hane  of  t    

cranniin,  is  irajwiioid  in  form,  curved  upon  itaelf,  and  presents  for  exainiDation 
two  surfaces,  four  bonlers,  and  four  angles. 

Tlie  External  Surface  is  convex.  Midway  Ijetween  tlie  summit  of  tbe  bone 
and  tbe  posterior  margin  of  tbe  foramen  mngnuin  is  a  prominent  tubercle,  llie 
external  occipital  protuberance,  for  the  attachment  of  the  Ligameutum  nuchie; 
and  deBcending  from  it  as  far  as  the  foramen,  a  vertical  ridge,  the  external 
occipital  crest.  This  tubercle  and  crest  vary  in  prominence  in  diflerenl  skulls. 
Tliere  is  a  semicircular  rid^e  on  each  side,  passing  outwards  from  the  occipital 
protuberance.  These  are  the  superior  curved  lines;  and  running  parallel  with 
these  from  the  middle  of  the  crest,  are  the  two  inferior  curved  lines.    The  surffwe 

Fig.  130.— Occipital  Sons.     Outer  Sur&ne. 


of  the  bone  above  the  superior  curved  lines  is  smoolli  on  eneh  side,  and,  in  the 
recent  suite,  is  covered  by  the  Occipito-frontalis  muacle,  whilst  the  ridges,  as 
well  as  the  surface  of  the  bone  between  them,  serv^e  for  the  attachment  of 
numerous  muscles.  The  superior  curved  line  gives  attachment  internally  to  the 
Trapezius,  above  which  is  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  exKirnally  tn 
tlie  muscular  origin  of  the  Ocui  pi  to- frontalis  and  to  the  Sterno-oleido-mastoid, 
to  the  extent  shown  in  Fig.  130;  the  depressions  between  the  curved  lines  to 
the  Coniplexus  internally,  the  Solenius  capitis  and  Obliquue  capitis  superior 
externally.  The  inferior  curved  line,  and  tliu  dejiressious  below  it,  afford  inser- 
tion to  the  Itcclns  capitis  posticus,  major  and  minor. 

The  Foravim  magnum  is  a  large  oval  ajioriure,  its  long  dhmicter  extending 
from  before  backwards.  It  transmits  the  medulla  oblongata  and  its  membranes, 
th*j  spinal  accessory  nerves,  and  the  vertebral  arteries.     Its  back  part  is  wide 
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for  the  transmission  of  the  medulla,  and  the  corresponding  margin  rough  for  the 
attachment  of  the  dura  mater  inclosing  it;  the  fore  part  is  narrower,  being 
encroached  upon  by  the  condyles ;  it  has  projecting  towards  it  from  below  the 
odontoid  process,  and  its  margins  are  smooth  and  bevelled  internally  to  support 
the  medulla  oblongata.  On  each  side  of  the  foramen  magnum  are  the  condyles, 
for  articulation  with  the  atlas ;  they  are  convex,  oblong,  or  reniform  in  shape, 
and  directed  downwards  and  outwards ;  they  converge  in  front,  and  encroach 
slightly  upon  the  anterior  segment  of  the  foramen.  On  the  inner  border  of  each 
condyle  is  a  rough  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of  the  ligaments  (check)  which 
connect  this  bone  with  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis ;  whilst  externally  to 
them  is  a  rough  tubercular  prominence,  the  transverse  or  jugular  process  (the 
representative  of  the  transverse  process  of  a  vertebra),  channelled  in  front  by  a 
deep  notch,  which  forms  part  of  the  jugular  foramen,  or  foramen  lacerum 
posterius.  The  under  surface  of  this  process  affords  attachment  to  the  Rectus 
capitus  lateralis ;  its  upper  or  cerebral  surface  presents  a  deep  groove,  which 
loages  part  of  the  lateral  sinus,  whilst  its  external  surface  is  marked  by  a  quad- 
rilateral rough  facet,  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  fresh  state,  and  articulating 
with  a  similar  surface  on  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  On  the 
outer  side  of  each  condyle,  near  its  fore  part,  is  a  foramen,  the  anterior  condyloid ; 
it  is  directed  downwards,  outwards,  and  forwards,  and  transmits  the  hypoglossal 
nerve,  and  occasionally  a  meningeal  branch  of  the  ascending  pharyngeal  artery. 
This  foramen  is  sometimes  double.  Behind  each  condyle  is  a  fossa,*  sometimes 
perforated  at  the  bottom  by  a  foramen,  the  posterior  condyloid,  for  the  trans- 
mission of  a  vein  to  the  lateral  sinus.  In  front  of  the  foramen  magnum  is  a 
strong  quadrilateral  plate  of  bone,  the  basilar  process,  wider  behind  than  in  front; 
its  under  sur&ce,  which  is  rough,  presenting  in  the  median  line  a  tubercular  ridge, 
the  pharyngeal  spine,  for  the  attachment  of  the  tendinous  raphe  and  Superior 
constrictor  of  the  pharynx ;  and,  on  each  side  of  it,  rough  depressions  for  the 
attachment  of  the  Recti  capitis  antici,  major  and  minor. 

The  Internal  or  Certbral  Surface  (Fig.  131)  is  deeply  concave.  The  posterior 
or  occipital  part  is  divided  by  a  crucial  ridge  into  four  ft)ssa3.  The  two  superior 
fossae  receive  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and  present  slight  eminences 
and  depressions  corresponding  to  their  convolutions.  The  two  inferior,  which 
receive  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  are  larger  than  the  former,  and  com- 
paratively smooth;  both  are  marked  by  slight  grooves  for  the  lodgment  of 
arteries.  At  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  crucial  ridge  is 
an  eminence,  the  internal  occipital  protuberance.  It  nearly  corresponds  to  that 
on  the  outer  surface,  and  is  perforated  by  one  or  more  large  vascular  foramina. 
From  this  eminence  the  superior  division  of  the  crucial  ridge  runs  upwards  to 
the  superior  angle  of  the  bone ;  it  presents  a  deep  groove  for  the  superior  longi- 
tadinal  sinus,  the  margins  of  which  give  attachment  to  the  falx  cerebri.  The 
inferior  division,  the  internal  occipital  crest,  runs  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
foramen  magnum,  on  the  edge  of  which  it  becomes  gradually  lost ;  this  ridge, 
which  is  bifurcated  below,  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  falx  cerobelli.  It  is 
usually  marked  by  two  small  grooves,  which  commence  on  either  side  of  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum,  join  together  above,  and  run  into  the 
depression  for  the  Torcular  Herophili.  They  lodge  the  occipital  sinuses.  The 
transverse  grooves  pass  outwards  to  the  lateral  angles;  they  are  deeply  chan- 
nelled, for  the  lodgment  of  the  lateral  sinusCvS,  their  prominent  margins  affording 
attachment  to  the  tentorium  cerebelli.*     At  the  point  of  meeting  of  these  grooves 

*  This  fossa  presents  many  variations  in  size.  It  is  usually  shallow :  and  the  foramen  small  ;^ 
occasionally  wanting  on  one,  or  both  sides.  Sometimes  both  fossa  and  foramen  are  large,  but  con-' 
fined  to  one  side  only ;  more  rarely,  the  fossa  and  foramen  are  very  large  on  both  sides. 

*  Usually  one  of  tno  transverse  grooves  is  deeper  and  broader  tnan  the  other ;  occasionally,  both 
grooves  are  of  equal  depth  and  brSidth,  or  both  equally  indistinct.  Tlie  broader  of  the  two  trans- 
▼erae  grooves  is  nearly  always  continuous  with  tne  vertical  groove  for  the  superior  longitudinal 
simis^  and  occapies  the  corresponding  side  of  the  median  Une. 

11 
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13  a  depression,  the  "  Torculnr  Herophili," '  placed  a  little  to  one  oi-  the  other  side 
of  the  internal  oecipital  protuberance.  More  nnteriorlj  is  the  foramen  mngniim, 
and  on  each  side  of  it,  but  nearer  its  anterior  than  ita  jiosterior  part,  tlie  internal 
openings  of  the  anterior  condyloid  foramina;  the  internal  openings  of  the  poste- 
rior condyloid  foramina  are  a  little  external  and  posterior  to  them,  protected  by 
a  small  arch  of  bone.  At  this  [mrt  of  the  internal  surface  there  is  a  very  deep 
groove,  in  which  the  posterior  condyloid  foramen,  when  it  existii,  has  its  termina- 
tion inside  the  skull.  This  groove  is  continuous  in  the  complete  skull  with  that 
which  separates  the  upper  from  the  lower  fossap,  and  lodges  the  end  of  the  same 
ainos,  the  lateral.  In  front  of  the  foramen  magnum  is  the  basilar  process,  pre- 
senting a  shallow  depression,  the  basilar  groove,  which  slopes  iVom  behind 
upwards  and  forwards,  and  supports  the  medulla  oblongata  and  part  of  the  Pons 


Fig.  13L— Ocuipital  Bone.     Inner  Surfa 


Varolii,  and  on  each  side  of  the  basilar  process  is  a  narrow  chaTmcl,  wliieli,  when 
united  with  a  similar  channel  on  the  petrous  portion  of  the  Ijjmporul  bone,  forms 
a  groove  which  lodges  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus. 

Ari'/les.  Tlie  superior  angle  is  received  into  the  interval  between  the  posterior 
BUjienor  angles  of  the  two  parietal  bones:  it  corresponds  with  that  part  of  the 
'BkuU  in  the  foatus  which  is  called  the  posterior  fontanel^.  The  inferior  angle  ia 
reprc3ont«d  by  the  aquaro-shaped  surface  of  the  basilar  process.  At  an  early 
period  of  life,  a  layer  of  cartilage  separates   this  part  of  ihc  lione  from   the 

'Tlw  (lotmnns  of  liluod  t-oming  in  different  liirectioiis  wen!  aupposed  to  bo  prfsseii  togwtlicr  at  thie 
point  {iorWur,  a  wine  pressj. 
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sphenoid ;  but  in  the  adult,  the  union  between  them  is  osseous.  The  lateral 
angles  correspond  to  the  outer  ends  of  the  transverse  grooves,  and  are  received 
into  the  interval  between  the  posterior  inferior  angles  of  the  parietal  and  the 
mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal. 

Borders.  The  superior  extends  on  each  side  from  the  superior  to  the  lateral 
angle,  is  deeply  serrated  for  articulation  with  the  parietal  bone,  and  forms,  by 
this  union,  the  lambdoid  suture.  The  inferior  border  extends  from  the  lateral  to 
the  inferior  angle;  its  upper  half  is  rough  and  articulates  with  the  mastoid 
p<->rtion  of  the  temporal,  forming  the  masto-occipital  suture :  the  inferior  half 
articulates  with  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal,  forming  the  petro-occipital 
suture;  these  two  portions  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the  jugular  pro- 
cess. In  front  of  this  process  is  a  deep  notch,  which,  with  a  similar  one  on 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal,  forms  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius.  This 
notch  is  occasionally  subdivided  into  two  parts  by  a  small  process  of  bone,  and  it 
sometimes  presents  an  aperture  at  its  upper  part,  the  internal  opening  of  the 
posterior  condyloid  foramen. 

Structure,  The  occipital  bone  consists  of  two  compact  laminae,  called  the  outer 
and  inner  tables,  having  between  them  the  diploic  tissue :  this  bone  is  especially 
thick  at  the  ridges,  protuber- 

Fig.  132. — Development  of  Occipital  Bone. 


ances,  condyles,  and  anterior 
part  of  the  basilar  process; 
whilst  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fossae,  especially  the  inferior, 
it  Ls  thin,  semitransparent,  and 
destitute  of  diplot;. 

Devehpment {Fig,l32),  The 
occipital  bone  has  four  cen- 
tres of  development ;  one  for 
the  posterior  or  occipital  part, 
which  is  formed  in  membrane ; 
one  for  the  basilar  portion, 
and  one  for  each  condyloid 
portion,  which  are  formed  in 
cartilage. 


at  hirtA 


I  Jt  oooipvtal 


portion 
1  J^or  ittnLvT  port/ion 


The  centre  for  the  occipital 
portion  appears  about  the  tenth  week  of  foetal  life;  and  consists,  according 
to  Blandin  and  Cruveilhier,  of  a  small  oblong  plate,  which  appears  in  the 
situation  of  the  occipital  protuberance.^  The  condyloid  portions  then  ossify, 
and  lastly  the  basilar  portion.  At  birth  the  bone  consists  of  four  parts, 
separate  from  one  another,  the  occipital  portion  being  fissured  in  the 
direction  indicated  in  the  plate  above.  At  about  the  fourth  year,  the  occip- 
ital and  the  two  condyloid  pieces  join ;  and  about  the  sixth  year  the  bone  con- 
sists of  a  single  piece.  At  a  later  period,  between  the  eighteenth  and  twenty- 
fifth  years,  the  occipital  and  sphenoid  become  united,  forming  a  single  bone. 

Articulations,     With  six  bones :  two  parietal,  two  temporal,  sphenoid,  and  atlas. 

Attachment  of  Muscles,  To  the  superior  curved  line  are  attached  the  Occipito- 
frontalis,  Trapezius,  and  Sterno-cleido- mastoid.^  To  the  space  between  the 
curved  lines,  the  Complexus,  Splenius  capitis,  and  Obliquus  superior;  to  the 
inferior  curved  line,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  foramen  magnum,  the 
Rectus  posticus  major  and  minor :  to  the  transverse  process,  the  Rectus  lateralis ; 
and  to  the  basilar  process,  the  Rectus  anticus  major  and  minor,  and  Superior 
Constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 

*  Beclard  considers  this  segment  to  have  four  centres  of  ossification,  arranged  in  pairs,  two  above 
and  two  below  the  curved  Unes,  and  Meckel  describes  eieht,  four  of  which  correspond  in  situation 
▼ith  those  above  described :  of  the  other  four,  two  are  placed  in  juxtaposition,  at  the  upper  angle 
oC  the  bone,  and  the  remaining  two,  one  at  each  side,  in  the  lateral  angles. 

*To  these  the  Bi venter  cervicis  should  be  added,  if  it  is  regarded  as  a  separate  muscle. 
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The  Pabietai,  Bones. 

The  Parietal  Bones  {paries,  si  wall)  form  by  tlieir  union  tlie  sides  and  roof  o 
the  skull.  Each  bone  is  of  an  irregular  quadrilateral  form,  and  presents  for 
examination  two  surfaces,  four  borders,  and  four  angles. 

Sur/atxs.  The  exlerrial  surface  (Fig.  133)  in  convex,  smooth,  and  marked 
aboul  its  centre  by  an  eminence,  called  the  parietal  eminence,  which  indicates 
the  point  where  ossification  commenced.  Crossing  the  middle  of  the  bone  in  an 
arched  direction  is  a  curved  rid.ire,  the  temporal  ridge,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
temporal  faseia.  Above  this  ridge  the  surface  of  the  bone  is  rou^h  and  poromi, 
and  covered  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Occipito-froQtalis;  below  it  the  bone  is 
smootb,  forms  part  of  the  temporal  fossa,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  temporal 
mnscle.  At  the  back  part  of  the  superior  border,  close  to  the  sagittal  suture,  is 
a  small  foramen,  the  parietal  foramen,  which  transmits  a  vein  to  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus,  and  sometimes  a  small  branch  of  the  occipital  artery.  Its 
existence  is  not  constant,  and  its  size  varies  considerably. 

The  internal  surface  (Fig.  134),  concave,  presents  eminences  and  depressions 
for  lodging  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  and  numerous  furrows  for  the 
ramifications  of  the  meningeal  arteries ;  the  latter  run  upwards  and  backwards 
from  the  anterior  inferior  angle,  and  from  the  central  and  posterior  part  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  bone.     Along  the  upper  margin  is  part  of  a  shallow  groovf'^ 


Fig.  133— Left  ParJetel  Bi 


Extormil  Surfcee. 


F".ii.i.fl. 


which,  when  joined  to  the  opposite  parietal,  forms  a  channel  for  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus,  the  elevated  edges  of  which  afford  attachment  to  the  falx 
cerebri.  Near  the  groove  are  seen  several  depressions;  they  lodge  the  Pac- 
chionian bodies.  The  internal  opening  of  the  parieta!  foramen  is  also  seen  when 
that  aperture  exists. 


A 
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Borders.  The  superior,  the  longest  and  thickest,  is  dentat«d  to  articulate  with 
its  tl'Uow  of  the  opjwsite  side,  forming  the  sagittal  suture.  The  inferior  is 
divided  iuto  three  parts:  of  these,  the  anterior  is  thin  and  pointed,  bevelled  at 
the  expense  of  the  outer  surface,  and  overlapped  by  the  tip  of  the  great  wing  of 
the  sphenoid :  t!ic  middle  portion  is  arched,  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  outer 
surface,  and  over!aj)i>ed  by  the  squamous  portion  of  the  tem(x>ral ;  the  posterior 
portion  is  thick  and  ."serrated  for  articulation  with  the  mastoid  portion  of  the 
temporal.  The  anterior  border,  deeply  serrated,  is  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the 
outer  surface  above  and  of  the  inner  below  ;  it  articulates  with  llie  frontal  bone, 
forming  the  coronal  suture.  Ths  posterior  border,  deeply  denticulated,  articu- 
lates with  the  occipital,  forming  the  lambdoid  suture. 


Fig  134. — Lett  Parietal  Bone.     Internal  Surface. 


JUt/i^r-l-^tf" 
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AngUs.  The  anterwr  superior,  thin  and  pointed,  corresponds  with  that  portion 
oftheskuU  which  in  the  fcetus  is  membranous,  and  is  called  \.\\e  anterior  fontanelle. 
The  aiUerior  inferior  angle  is  thin  and  lengthened,  being  received  in  the  interval 
between  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  frontal.  This  point  will  be  found 
ibout  one  iach  behinathe  upper  and  outer  angle  of  the  orbit.  Its  inner  surface 
U  marked  by  a  deep  groove,  sometimes  a  canal,  for  the  anterior  branch  of  the 
middle  meningeal  artery.  The  }iosterior  superior  amjle  corresponds  with  the 
junction  of  the  sagittal  and  lambdoid  sutwrcs.  In  the  fcetus  this  part  of  the  skull 
i#  membranous,  and  is  called  the  posterior /(mtanelle.  The  posterior  inferior  amjle 
irticuLitcs  with  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  generallv  presents 
on  its  inner  surface  a  broad,  shallow  gnnive,  for  lodging  part  of  the  lateral  sinus, 

Developmenl.  The  parietal  bone  is  furnied  in  membrane,  being  developed  by 
yae  centre,  which  corresponds  with  the  parietal  eminence,  and  makes  its  first 
iF^teaniDce  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  week  of  fi»tal  life.  Os.sification  gradually 
extends  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  bono:  the  angles  are  con- 
Kquently  the  parts  last  formed,  and  it  is  in  their  situation  that  the  fontanel]e*> 
exist,  previous  to  the  completion  of  the  growth  of  the  bone. 
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Articulations.  With  five  bones :  the  opposite  parietal,  the  occipital,  frontal, 
temporal,  and  sphenoid. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.     One  only,  the  Temporal. 

The  Frontal  Bone. 

This  bone,  which  resembles  a  cockle-shell  in  form,  consists  of  two  portions — a 
vertical  or  frontal  portion,  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  cranium,  forming 
the  forehead;  and  a  horizontal  or  orbilo-nasal  portion,  which  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  roof  of  the  orbits  and  nasal  fo&sae. 

Vertical  Portion.  External  Surface  (Fig.  135).  In  the  median  line,  traversing 
the  bone  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part,  is  occasionally  seen  a  slightly  elevated 
ridge,  and  in  young  subjects  a  suture,  which  represents  the  line  of  union  of  the 
two  lateral  halves  of  which  the  bone  consists  at  an  early  period  of  life :  in  the 
adult  this  suture  is  usually  obliterated,  and  the  bone  forma  one  piece:  traces  of 
the  obliterated  suture  are,  however,  generally  perceptible  at  the  lower  part.  On 
either  side  of  this  ridge,  a  little  below  the  centre  of  the  bone,  is  a  rounded  emi- 
nence, the  frontal  eminence.  These  eminences  vary  in  size  in  different  individuals, 
and  are  occasionally  unsymmetrical  in  the  same  subject.  They  are  es])ecially 
prominent  in  cases  of  well-marked  cerebral  development.     The  whole  surface  of 

Fig.  135.— Frontal  Bone.    Outer  Surface. 


the  bone  above  this  part  is  smooth,  and  covered  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Occipito- 
frontalis  mu.scle.  Below  the  frontal  eminence,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  slight 
groove,  is  the  superciliary  ridge,  broad  internally  where  it  is  continuous  with  the 
nasal  eminence,  but  les;*  distinct  as  it  arches  outwards.  These  ridges  are  caused 
by  the  projection  outwards  of  the  frontal  sinuFcs,'  and  give  attachment  to  the 

'  Some  confusion  ia  occasioned  to  studpnts  commoncinR  the  siiidv  of  iinnlomv,  by  tlic  name 
"sinuses"  huving  been  given  to  two  perfectly  different  kinds  of  spaces  cbnneeled  with  the  skull     It 
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Orbicularis  palpebrarum  and  Comig.itor  sujiercilii,  Bencafli  the  superciliary 
ridgt.'  is  tlie  supra- orbital  arch,  ti  curved  and  prominent  margin,  which  forms  the 
up[>er  boundary  of  the  orbit,  and  separates  the  vertical  irom  the  horii'X)iital 
I>.irlion  of  the  bone.  Tlie  outer  [lart  of  the  arch  is  sharp  and  prominent,  affording 
lo  the  eye,  in  that  situation,  considerable  protection  fn>m  injury ;  the  inner  part 
is  less  prominent.  At  the  inner  third  of  this  arch  is  a  notch,  sometimes  converted 
iniii  a  foramen  by  a  bony  process,  and  called  the  supraorbital  notch  or  foramen. 
It  transmits  the  supra-orbttal  artery,  vein,  and  nerve,  A  small  aperture  is  seen 
in  the  upiier  part  of  the  notch,  which  transmits  a  vein  from  the  diploii  to  join 
the  ophtttalmic  vein.  The  supra-orbital  tirch  terminates  externally  in  the  external 
angular  process,  and  internally  in  the  internal  angular  process.  The  external 
angular  process  is  strong,  prominent,  and  articulates  with  the  malar  bone ;  run- 
ning upwards  and  backwards  from  it  is  a  sharp,  curved  crest,  the  temporal  ridge, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  fascia ;  and  beneath  it  a  slight  concavity,  that 
torms  the  anterior  part  of  the  temporal  fossa,  and  gives  origin  to  the  Temporal 
poscle.  The  internal  angular  processes  are  less  marked  than  the  external,  and 
articulate  with  the  lachrymal  bones.  Between  the  internal  angular  proces.ses  is 
a  ruugb,  uneven  interval,  the  nasal  notch,  which  articulates  in  the  middle  line 
with  the  nasal  bone,  and  on  either  side  with  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxillar)'  bouu.  The  notch  is  continuous  below  with  a  long  pointed  process,  the 
nasal  spine. 

— Prontftl  Bone.     Inner  Surfiice. 


Vertical  Portion.  Internal  Sur/aoe  (Fi;,'.  ISlil.  Along  the  middle  line  is  a 
vertical  groove,  the  edges  of  which  unite  liolowlo  form  a  ridge,  the  frontal  crest; 
may  b*  as  well,  Iherffiire,  to  state  here,  at  the  ontspl,  Iliat  the  "  sinuws  "  on  Ihe  interior  of  the 
i-Tuiium.  matted  by  grtKivea  on  the  inner  siirfuw  of  Ihe  bonps.  are  vonous  channels  nlnnp  which  ihe 
Uojd  mni  in  its  passage  back  from  Ihe  brain,  H-Iiile  the  "  simisi'S  "  on  the  mUsiile  of  the  craniiiii) 
(the  frontal,  elhmoiilal,  sphenoidal,  and  miixillary)  are  hollovf  spaces  in  ihe  bones  themselves,  which 
eammonicAte  with  the  nostrils,  and  contain  air. 
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the  groove  lodges  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  whilst  its  edges  afford  attach- 
meut  to  the  falx  cerebri.  The  crest  terminates  below  at  a  small  notch,  which  is 
converted  into  a  foramen  by  articuhition  with  the  eth moid.  It  is  called  Wiq  foramen 
ceeciim^  and  varies  in  size  in  difterent  subjects ;  it  is  sometimes  partially  or  com- 
pletely impervious,  lodges  a  process  of  the  falx  cerebri,  and,  when  open,  transmits 
a  vein  from  the  hning  membrane  of  the  nose  to  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus. 
On  either  side  of  the  groove,  the  bone  is  deeply  concave,  presenting  eminences 
and  depressions  for  the  convoluti(ms  of  the  brain,  and  numerous  small  furrows 
for  lodging  the  ramifications  of  the  anterior  meningeal  arteries.  Several  small, 
irregular  fossae  are  also  seen  on  either  side  of  the  groove,  for  the  reception  of  the 
Pacchionian  bodies. 

Horizontal  Portion,  External  Surface,  This  portion  of  the  bone  consists  of 
two  thin  plates,  which  form  the  vault  of  the  orbits,  separated  from  one  another 
by  the  ethmoidal  notch.  Each  orbital  vault  consists  of  a  smooth,  concave,  triangular 
plate  of  bone,  marked  a\  its  anterior  and  external  part  (immediately  beneath  the 
external  angular  process)  by  a  shallow  depression,  the  lachrymal  fossa,  for  lodging 
the  lachrymal  gland  ;  arid  at  its  anterior  and  internal  part,  by  a  depression  (some- 
times a  small  tubercle)  for  the  attachment  of  the  fibro-cartilaginous  pulley  of 
the  Superior  oblique  muscle.  The  ethmoidal  notch  separates  the  two  orbital 
plates ;  it  is  quadrilateral ;  and  filled  up,  when  the  bones  are  united,  by  the  cribri- 
form plate  of  the  ethmoid.  The  margins  of  this  notch  present  several  half-cells, 
which,  when  united  with  corresponding  half-cells  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
ethmoid,  complete  the  ethmoidal  cells ;  two  grooves  are  also  seen  crossing  these 
edges  transversely ;  they  are  converted  into  canals  by  articulation  with  the  ethmoid, 
and  are  called  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  canals ;  they  open  on  the 
inner  wall  of  the  orbit.  The  anterior  one  transmits  the  nasal  nerve  and  anterior 
ethmoidal  vessels,  the  posterior  one  the  posterior  ethmoidal  vessels.  In  front 
of  the  ethmoidal  notch  is  the  nasal  spine,  a  sharp-pointed  eminence,  which  pro- 
jects downwards  and  forwards,  and  articulates  in  front  with  the  crest  of  the  nasal 
bones ;  behind,  it  is  marked  by  two  grooves,  separated  by  a  vertical  ridge ;  the 
ridge  articulates  with  the  perpendicular  lamellie  of  the  ethmoid,  the  grooves  form 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  nasal  fossa?.  On  either  side  of  the  base  of  the  nasal  spine 
are  the  openings  of  the  frontal  sinuses.  These  are  two  irregular  cavities,  which 
extend  upwards  and  outwards,  a  variable  distance,  tetween  the  two  tables  of  the 
skull,  and  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  thin  bony  septum.  They  give 
rise  to  the  prominences  above  the  root  of  the  nose,  called  t\\Q  nasal  eminences  and 
superciliary  ridrjes.  In  the  child  they  are  generally  absent,  and  they  become 
gradually  developed  as  age  advances.  These  cavities  vary  in  size  in  difterent 
persons,  are  larger  in  men  than  in  women,  and  are  frequently  of  unequal  size  on 
the  two  sides,  the  left  being  commonly  the  larger.  Occasionally,  they  are  sub- 
divided by  incomplete  bony  laminje.  They  are  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  and 
communicate  with  the  nose  by  the  iufundibulum,  and  occasionally  with  each 
other  by  apertures  in  their  septum. 

The  Internal  Surf  ace  of  the  Horizontal  Portion  presents  the  convex  upper  surfaces 
of  the  orbital  plates,  separated  from  each  other  in  the  middle  line  by  tne  ethmoidal 
notch,  and  marked  by  eminences  and  depressions  for  the  convolutions  of  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  brain. 

Borders,  The  border  of  the  vertical  portion  is  thick,  strongly  serrated,  bevelled 
at  the  expense  of  the  internal  table  above,  where  it  rests  upon  the  parietal  b(^nes, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  external  table  at  each  side,  where  it  receives  the  lateral 
pressure  of  those  bones ;  this  border  is  continued  below  into  a  triangular  rough 
surface,  which  articulates  with  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  The  border  of 
the  horizontal  portion  is  thin,  serrated,  and  articulates  with  tlie  lesser  wing  of 
the  sphenoid. 

Structure,  The  vertical  portion  and  external  angular  processes  are  very  thick, 
consisting  of  diploic  tissue  contained  between  two  compact  laminae.  The  hori- 
zontal portion  is  thin,  translucent,  and  composed  entirely  of  compact  tissue; 
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hence  the  facility  with  which  instruments  can  penetrate  the  cranium  through  thia 
part  of  the  orbit, 

Dereiopmcnt  (Fig.  137).  The  frontal  bone  is  formed  in  membrane,  being 
ileveloped  bv  luv  centres,  one  for  eacli 
I;iier.il  half,  which  make  their  appearance, 
at  an  early  periou  of  ftetal  life,  in  the  sit- 
uation of  the  orbital  arches.  From  this 
point  ossification  extends,  in  a  radiating 
manner,  upwards  into  tlie  forehead,  and 
backward.'^  over  the  orbit.  At  birth  the 
bone  coDfdsts  of  two  pieces,  which  after- 
wards become  united,  along  the  middle 
line,  by  a  suture  which  runs  from  ihe 
vertex  to  the  root  of  the  nose.  This  su- 
ture usually  becomes  obliterated  within 
a  few  years  after  birth ;  but  it  occasionally 
remains  throughout  life. 

ArtKttlationa.  With  twelve  bones: 
two  parietal,  the  sphenoid,  the  ethmoid : 
two  nasal,  two  superior  maxillary,  two  lachrymal,  and  two  malar. 

Attachment  of  Muacks.     The  Corrugator  supercilii,  Orbicularis  patpebi 
tnd  Temporal,  on  each  side. 


Fig.  1^.— Left  Temporal  Boot;.     Out«r  SuHace. 


Fig.  137.— Frontal  Bone  at  Birth. 
Developed  by  two  lateral  Halves, 


imm 


The  Temporal  Bones. 

The  Temporal  Bones  are  situated  at  the  side  and  base  uf  the  skull,  and  present 
fjf  examination  a  a^Momotw,  mastoid,  and  petrous  porlioii. 

The  Si/ttamou3  Portion  (squama,  a.  scale)  (Fig.  138),  the  anterior  and  upper 
(art  of  the  bone,  is  scale-like  in  fonu  and  thin  and  translucent  in  texture.     Its 
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outer  surface  is  smooth,  convex,  and  grooved  at  its  back  part  for  the  deep  tern* 
poral  arteries ;  it  attbrds  attaoliment  to  the  Temporal  muscle,  and  forms  part  of 
the  temporal  fossa.  At  its  back  part  may  be  seen  a  curved  ridge — part  of  the 
temporal  ridge ;  it  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  fascia,  limits  the 
origin  of  the  Temporal  muscle,  and  marks  the  boundary  between  the  squamous 
and  mastoid  portions  of  the  bone.  Projecting  from  the  lower  part  of  the  squamous 
portion  is  a  long  arched  outgrowth  of  bone,  the  zygomatic  process.  This  process 
is  at  first  directed  outwards,  its  two  surfaces  looking  upwards  and  downwards;  it 
then  appears  as  if  twisted  upon  itself,  and  runs  forwards,  its  surfaces  now  looking 
inwards  and  outwards.  The  superior  border  of  the  process  is  long,  thin,  and 
sharp,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  fascia.  The  inferior,  short, 
thick,  and  arched,  has  attached  to  it  some  fibres  of  the  Masseter  muscle.  Its 
outer  surface  is  convex  and  subcutaneous ;  its  inner  is  concave,  and  also  affords 
attachment  to  the  Masseter.  The  extremity,  broad  and  deeply  serrated,  articu- 
lates with  the  malar  bone.  The  zygomatic  process  is  connected  to  the  temporal 
bone  by  three  divisions,  called  its  roots, — an  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior.  The 
anterior,  which  is  short,  but  broad  and  strong,  runs  transversely  inwards  into  a 
rounded  eminence,  the  eminentia  articularis.  This  eminence  forms  the  front 
boundary  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  in  the  recent  state  is  covered  with  cartilage. 
The  middle  root  forms  the  outer  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity ;  running  obliquely 
inwards,  it  terminates  at  the  commencement  of  a  well-marked  fissure,  the  Gla- 
serian  fissure;  whilst  the  posterior  root,  which  is  strongly  marked, runs  from  the 
upper  border  of  the  zygoma,  in  an  arched  direction,  upwards  and  backwards, 
forming  the  posterior  part  of  the  temporal  ridge.  At  the  junction  of  the  ante- 
rior root  witli  the  zygoma  is  a  projection,  called  the  tiihercle,  for  the  attachment 
of  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw;  and  between  the  anterior  and 
middle  roots  is  an  oval  depression,  forming  part  of  the  glenoid  fossa  (^X^vtj,  a 
socket),  for  the  reception  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  fossa  is  bounded, 
in  front,  by  the  eminentia  articularis;  behind,  by  the  vaginal  process;  and  exter- 
nally, by  the  auditory  process  and  middle  root  of  the  zygoma ;  and  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  narrow  slit,  the  Glaserian  fissure.  The  anterior  part,  formed 
by  the  squamous  portion  of  the  bone,  is  smooth,  covered  in  the  recent  state  with 
cartilage,  and  articulates  with  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  part  of  the 
glenoid  fossa  is  separated  from  the  auditory  process  by  a  small  tubercle,  the  post- 
glenoid  process,  the  representative  of  a  prominent  tubercle  which,  in  some  of  the 
mammalia,  descends  behind  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  and  prevents  it  being  dis- 
placed backwards  during  mastication  (Humphry).  The  posterior  part  of  the 
glenoid  fossa  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  vaginal  process  of  the  petrous  portion,  and 
lodges  part  of- the  parotid  gland.  The  Glaserian  fissure,  wnich  leads  into  the 
tympanum,  lodges  the  processus  gracilis  of  the  malleus,  and  transmits  the  Laxa- 
tor  tympani  muscle  and  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery. 
The  chorda  tympani  nerve  passes  through  a  separate  canal,  parallel  to  the 
Glaserian  fissure  (canal  of  Huguicr),  on  the  outer  side  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
in  the  retiring  angle  between  the  squamous  and  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal 
bone.* 

The  internal  surface  of  the  squamous  portion  (Fig.  139)  is  concave,  presents 
numerous  eminences  and  depressions  f)r  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
two  well-marked  grooves  for  the  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

Borders,  Tlie  superior  border  is  thin,  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  internal 
surfiice,  so  as  to  overlap  the  lower  border  of  the  parietal  bone,  forming  the 
squamous  suture.  The  anterior  inferior  border  is  thick,  serrated,  and  bevelled, 
alternately  at  the  expense  of  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces,  for  articulation  with 
the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid. 

The  Mastoid  Portion  (//a(TTOf,  a  nipple  or  teat)  is  situated  at  the  posterior  part 

*  This  small  fissure  must  not  bo  confounded  with  the  lai^e  canal  wliich  lies  above  the  Eustachian 
tube  and  transmits  the  Tensor  tymi)ani  nuisdo. 
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f  »r  the  transmission  of  the  medulla,  and  the  corresponding  margin  rough  for  the 
attachment  of  the  dura  mater  inclosing  it;  the  fore  part  is  narrower,  being 
encroached  upon  by  the  condyles ;  it  lias  projecting  towards  it  from  below  the 
♦  xl^mtoid  process,  and  its  margins  are  smooth  and  bevelled  internally  to  su[)port 
the  medulla  oblongata.  On  each  side  of  the  foramen  magnum  are  the  condyles, 
f>r  articulation  with  the  atlas;  they  are  convex,  oblong,  or  reniform  in  shape, 
an<i  directed  downwards  and  outwards ;  they  converge  in  front,  and  encroach 
slightly  upon  the  anterior  segment  of  the  foramen.  On  the  inner  border  of  each 
condyle  is  a  rough  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of  the  ligaments  (check)  which 
c«>nnect  this  bone  with  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis ;  whilst  externally  to 
tbem  is  a  rough  tubercular  prominence,  the  transverse  or  jugular  i)rocess  (the 
repn-sentative  of  the  transverse  process  of  a  vertebra),  channelled  in  front  by  a 
deep  notch,  which  forms  part  of  the  jugular  foramen,  or  foramen  lacerum 
p«>s^erius.  The  under  surface  of  this  process  affords  attachment  to  the  Rectus 
capitus  lateralis ;  its  upfwr  or  cerebral  surface  presents  a  deep  groove,  which 
li-Mijjres  part  of  the  lateral  sinus,  whilst  its  external  surface  is  marked  by  a  quad- 
rilateral rough  facet,  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  fresh  state,  and  articulating 
"vaih  a  similar  surface?  on  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  On  the 
'•'iTer  side  of  each  condyle,  near  its  fore  i)art,  is  a  foramen,  the  anterior  condyloid  ; 
i:  is  directed  downwards,  outwards,  ana  forwards,  and  transmits  the  hypoglossal 
nerve,  and  occasionally  a  meningeal  branch  of  the  ascending  pharyngeal  artery. 
This  foramen  is  sometimes  double.  Behind  each  condyle  is  a  fossa,^  sometimes 
iierlbrated  at  the  bottom  by  a  foramen,  the  posterior  condyloid,  for  the  trans- 
mission of  a  vein  to  the  lateral  sinus.  In  front  of  the  foramen  magnum  is  a 
s:n>ng  quadrilateral  plate  of  bone,  the  basilar  process,  wider  behind  than  in  front ; 
its  under  surface,  which  is  rough,  presenting  in  the  median  line  a  tubercular  ridge, 
the  pharyngeal  spine,  for  the  attachment  of  the  tendinous  raphe  and  Superior 
constrictor  of  the  pharynx ;  and,  on  each  side  of  it,  rough  depressions  for  the 
attachment  of  the  Recti  capitis  antici,  major  and  minor. 

The  Internal  or  Cerebral  Surface  (Fig.  131)  is  deeply  concave.  The  posterior 
or  'HXjipital  part  is  divided  by  a  crucial  ridge  into  four  fosste.  The  two  superior 
C»>?«  receive  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and  j)resent  slight  eminences 
?ind  depressions  corresponding  to  their  convolutions.  The  two  inferior,  which 
receive  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebi^llum,  are  larger  than  the  former,  and  com- 
paratively smooth;  both  are  marked  by  slight  grooves  for  the  lodgment  of 
arteries.  At  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  crucial  ridge  is 
an  eminence,  the  internal  occipital  protuberance.  It  nearly  correspnids  to  that 
on  the  outer  surface,  and  is  perforated  by  one  or  more  hirge  vascular  foramina. 
Yvy\m  this  eminence  the  superior  division  of  the  crucial  ridge  runs  upwards  to 
tilt*  superior  angle  of  the  bone;  it  jiresents  a  deep  groove  for  the  su])erior  longi- 
t'l  linal  sinus,  the  margins  of  which  give  attachment  to  the  falx  cerebri.  The 
iaferior  division,  the  internal  occif)ital  crest,  runs  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
ttiramen  magnum,  on  the  edge  of  which  it  becomes  gradually  lost;  this  ridge, 
wijich  is  bifurcated  below,  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  falx  cerebelli.  It  is 
aerially  m«irked  by  two  small  grooves,  which  commence  on  either  side  of  the 
fii>sterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum,  join  together  alx^ve,  and  run  into  the 
depression  for  the  Torcular  Herophili.  They  lodge  the  occipital  sinuses.  The* 
Transverse  grooves  pass  outwards  to  the  lateral  angles;  they  are  deeply  chan- 
nelled, fijr  the  lodgment  of  the  lateral  sinuses,  their  ])rominent  margins  affording 
ai*.achment  to  the  tentorium  cerebelli.*     At  the  point  of  meeting  of  these  grooves 

*  This  fossa  piv^gents  many  variations  in  size.  It  is  iisnuUy  shallow :  an«i  the  foramen  small  ;^ 
''o^-ionally  wanting  on  one,  or  both  sid(«.  Sometimes  both  fossa  and  foramen  are  large,  but  con-' 
t>«i  to  one  side  onlv ;  more  rarely,  the  fossa  and  foramen  arp  verj'  large  on  both  sides. 

'  Usually  one  of  the  transverse  grooves  is  deeper  an<l  bromler  than  the  other ;  occasionally,  both 
CTDoveB  are  of  equal  depth  and  brSidth,  or  both  equally  indistinct.     Tlie  broader  of  the  two'  trans- 
'«ne  groovefl  is  neariy  always  continuous  with  the  vertical  groove  for  the  8ui)erior  longitudinal 
•juiu.  Slid  oocapies  the  oorresponding  side  of  the  median  Une. 
11 
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three  surfaces,  and  three  borders;  unci  contains,  in  its  interior,  the  essential  parts 
of  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  base  is  appUed  against  the  internal  surface  of  the 
squamous  and  mastoid  portions,  its  upper  half  being  concealed;  but  its  lower 
half  is  exposed  by  the  divergence  of  those  two  portions  of  the  bone  which  brings 
into  view  the  oval  expanded  orifice  of  a  canal  leading  into  the  tympanum,  the 
meatus  aiiditorius  extcrnus.  This  canal  is  situated  in  front  of  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess and  between  the  posterior  and  middle  roots  of  the  zygoma;  its  upper  mar- 
gin is  smooth  and  rounded,  but  the  greater  part  of  its  circumference  is  surrounded 
by  a  curved  plate  of  bone,  the  auditory  process,  the  free  margin  of  which  is 
tfiick  and  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  cartilage  of  the  external  ear. 

The  apex  of  tiie  petrous  portion,  rough  and  uneven,  is  received  into  the  angu- 
lar interval  between  the  pasterior  border  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and 
the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital ;  it  presents  the  anterior  or  internal  orifice  of 
the  carotid  canal,  and  forms  the  posterior  and  external  boundary  of  the  foramen 
laccrum  medium. 

Fig.  140. — Petroua  Portion.     Inferior  Surface. 
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The  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  (Fig,  139)  forms  the  posterior  part 
of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull.  This  surface  is  continuous  with  the  squamous 
portion,  to  which  it  is  united  by  a  suture,  the  temporal  suture,  the  remains  of 
which  arc  distinct  even  at  a  late  period  of  life :  it  presents  sIk  points  for  exami- 
nation: 1,  an  eminence  near  the  centre,  which  indicates  the  situation  of  the 
superior  vertical  semicircular  canal;  2,  on  the  outer  side  of  this  eminence  a 
depression,  indicating  the  position  of  the  tympanum,  the  layer  of  bone  which 
separates  the  tympanum  from  the  cranial  cavity  being  extremely  thin ;  3,  a  shal* 
low  groove,  sometimes  double,  leading  outwards  and  backwards  to  an  oblique 
opening,  the  hiatus  Fallopii,  for  the  pjis-sago  of  the  petrosal  branch  of  the  Vidian 
nerve ;  4,  a  smaller  ojtening,  occasionally  seen  external  to  the  latter  for  the  passage 
of  the  smaller  petrosal  nerve;  5,  near  the  aj)ex  of  the  bone  the  termination  of 
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the  carotid  canal,  the  wall  of  which  in  this  situation  is  deficient  in  front ;  6,  above 
this  canal  a  shallow  depression  for  the  reception  of  the  Casserian  ganglion. 

The  posterior  surface  forms  the  front  part  of  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  skull, 
and  is  continuous  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  bone.  It 
presents  three  points  for  examination :  1,  about  its  centre,  a  large  orifice,  the 
meatus  auditorius  intemus,  whose  size  varies  considerably;  its  margins  are 
gmooth  and  rounded ;  and  it  leads  into  a  short  canal,  about  four  lines  in  length, 
which  runs  directly  outwards,  and  is  closed  by  a  vertical  plate,  divided  by  a 
horizontal  crest  into  two  unequal  portions ;  the  canal  transmits  the  facial  and 
auditory  nerves,  and  auditory  artery,  a  branch  of  the  basilar :  2,  behind  the 
meatus  auditorius,  a  small  slit,  almost  hidden  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  leading 
to  a  canal,  the  aquaeductus  vestibuli,  which  transmits  a  small  artery  and  vein, 
and  lodges  a  process  of  the  dura  mater :  3,  in  the  interval  between  these  two 
openings,  but  above  them,  an  angular  depression,  which  lodges  a  process  of  the 
dura  mater  and  transmits  a  small  vein  into  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  bone. 

The  inferior  or  basilar  surface  (Fig.  140)  is  rough  and  irregular,  and  forms 
part  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  Passing  from  the  apex  to  the  base,  this  surface 
presents  eleven  points  for  examination :  1,  a  rough  surface,  quadrilateral  in  form, 
which  serves  partly  for  the  attachment  of  the  Levator  palati  and  Tensor  tym- 
pani  muscles :  2,  tne  large  circular  aperture  of  the  carotid  canal,  which  ascends 
at  first  vertically,  and  then,  making  a  bend,  runs  horizontally  forwards  and 
inwards;  it  transmits  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  carotid  plexus:  3,  the 
aquaeductus  cochleae,  a  small  triangular  opening,  lying  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
latter,  close  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  petrous  portion ;  it  transmits  a  vein 
from  the  cochlea,  which  joins  the  internal  jugular:  4,  behind  these  openings  a 
deep  depression,  the  jugular  fossa,  which  varies  in  depth  and  size  in  different 
skulls:  it  lodges  the  lateral  sinus,  and,  with  a  similar  depression  on  the  margin 
of  the  occipital  bone,  forms  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius:  5,  a  small  foramen 
fDr  the  passage  of  Jacobson's  nerve  (the  tympanic  branch  of  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal) :  tnis  foramen  is  seen  in  front  of  the  bony  ridge  dividing  the  carotid  canal 
from  the  jugular  fossa :  6,  a  small  foramen  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  jugular  fossa, 
fop  the  entrance  of  the  auricular  branch  of  the  pneumogastric  (Arnold's)  nerve : 
7,  behind  the  jugular  fossa,  a  smooth,  square-shaped  facet,  the  jugular  surface : 
it  is  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  state,  and  articulates  with  the  jugular 
process  of  the  occipital  bone :  8,  the  vaginal  process,  a  very  broad,  sheath-like 

Elate  of  bone,  which  extends  from  the  carotid  to  the  mastoid  process ;  it  divides 
ehind  into  two  laminae,  receiving  between  them  the  9th  point  for  examination, 
the  styloid  process;  a  long  sharp  spine,  about  an  inch  in  length,  continuous  with 
the  vaginal  process,  between  the  laminae  of  which  it  is  received ;  it  is  directed 
downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards,  varies  in  size  and  shape,  and  sometimes  con- 
sists of  several  pieces  united  by  cfirtilage ;  it  affords  attachment  to  three  muscles, 
the  Stylo- pharyngeus,  Stylo-glossus,  and  Stylo-hyoideus ;  and  two  ligaments,  the 
frtylo-hyoid  and  stylo-maxillary :  10,  the  stylo- mastoid  foramen,  a  rather  large 
orifice,  placed  between  the  styloid  and  mastoid  processes;  it  is  the  termination 
of  the  aquaeductus  Fallopii,  and  transmits  the  facial  nerve  and  stylo  mastoid 
artery:  11,  the  auricular  fissure,  situated  between  the  vaginal  and  mastoid  pro- 
cesses, for  the  exit  of  the  auricular  branch  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve. 

Borders  of  the  petroxis  portion.  The  superior^  the  longest,  is  grooved  for  the 
soperior  petrosal  sinus,  and  has  attached  to  it  the  tentorium  cerebelli ;  and  its 
inner  extremity  is  a  semilunar  notch,  upon  which  the  fifth  nerve  lies.  The 
fosterior  border  is  intermediate  in  length  between  the  superior  and  the  anterior. 
Its  inner  half  is  marked  by  a  groove,  which,  when  completed  by  its  articulation 
with  the  occipital,  forms  the  channel  for  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus.  Its  outer 
half  presents  a  deep  excavation — the  jugular  fossa — which,  with  a  similar  notch 
on  the  occipital,  forms  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius.  A  projecting  eminence 
of  bone  occasionally  stands  out  from  the  centre  of  the  notch,  and  divides  the 
foramen   into   two  parts.     The  anterior  border  is  divided  into  two  parts — an 
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outer  joined  to  the  squamous  portion  by  a  suture,  the  remains  of  which  are  dis- 
tiact;  an  inner,  free,  articulating  with  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid.  At 
the  angle  of  junclion  of  the  petrous  and  squamous  portions  are  seen  two  canals, 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  the  processus  cochleariformis ; 
they  both  lead  into  the  tympanum,  the  upper  one  transmitting  the  Tensor  tj'm- 
pani  muscle,  the  lower  one  the  Eustachian  tube, 

Slrwrlurn.  The  squamous  portion  is  like  that  of  the  other  cranial  bones,  the 
mastoid  portion  cellular,  and  the  petrous  jxirtion  dense  and  hard. 

Development  (Fig.  141).     The  temporal  bone  is  developed  by  /our  centres, 
exclusive  of  those   for   the   internal  ear  and  the  ossicula,  viz,:— -One  for  the 
squamous  portion  including  the  zygoma,  one  for  the  petrous  and  mastoid  [tarts, 
one  for  the  styloid,  and  one  for  the 
Fig.  141. —Development  of  the  Temporal  Bone,     auditory     process     (tympanic    bone). 
By  Four  Centrea.  T^g  fj^gt  traces  of  the  development  of 

this  bone  appear  in  the  squamous 
portion,  about  the  time  when  osseous 
matter  is  deposited  in  the  vertebrae; 
tlie  auditory  process  succeeds  next ;  it 
consists  of  a  curved  piece  of  bone, 
forming  about  three-fourths  of  a  circle, 
the  deficiency  beingabove ;  it  is  grooved 
along  its  concave  surface  for  the  at- 
tachment of  the  membrana  tympani, 
and  becomes  united  by  ils  extremities 
to  the  squamous  portion  during  the  last 
months  of  intra-uterine  life.  The 
petrous  and  mastoid  portions  then 
become  ossified,  and  lastly  the  styloid 
proce.is,  wliich  remains  separate  a  cun- 
siderable  period,  and  in  some  skulls  is 
never  united  to  the  rest  of  the  bone. 
At  birth,  the  temporal  bone,  excluding 
the  styloid  process,  is  formed  of  three 
pieces — the  squamous  and  zygomatic, 
the  petrous  and  mastoid,  and  the  auditory.  The  auditory  process  joins  with  the 
squamous  alwut  the  time  of  birth.  The  i>etrou8  and  mastoid  join  with  the  -squa- 
mous during  the  first  year,  and  the  styloia  process  l>cc<imea  united  between  the 
second  and  third  years.  The  subsequent  changes  in  this  bone  are,  that  the  auditory 
process  extends  outwards,  so  as  to  form  the  meatus  auditorius;  the  glenoid 
fossa  becomes  deeper;  and  the  ma.stoid  part,  which  at  an  early  period  of  life 
is  quite  Hat,  enlarges  from  the  development  of  the  cellular  cavities  in  its  interior. 
Arliaihiliim.i.  With  five  btmes — occipital,  parietal,  sphenoid,  inferior  max- 
illary, and  malar. 

Attitchmenl  of  Afuscles.  To  Ihe  squamous  portion,  the  Temporal ;  to  the 
zygoma,  the  Massctcr;  to  the  ma-stoid  portion,  the  Occipito-frontalis,  Stemo- 
mastoid,  Spleni us  capitis,  Trachelo-mastoid,  Digastricus,  and  Ketrahcns  aurem  ; 
to  the  styloid  procc's,  the  Stylo-pharyngeus,  Stylo-hyoidcus,  and  Stylo-glassus ; 
and  to  the  petrous  portion,  the  Levator  ]>alati,  Tensor  tympani.  Tensor  palati, 
and  Stapedius. 

The  Sphenoid  Boxe. 
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<eilije)  is  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  base 
"  icli  it  binds  firmlv 


Tlie  Sphenoid  bone  (ff(^!jl', 
of  the  skull,  articulating  with  all  the  other  cranial  bone*,  which 
and  solidly  tugether.  In  its  form  it  somewhat  resembles  a  bat,  with  its  wings 
extended;  and  is  divided  into  a  central  portion  or  bi)dy,  two  greater  and  two 
lesser  wings  extending  outwards  on  each  side  of  tlie  body;  and  two  proces-scs, 
the  pterygoid  processes,  which  project  from  it  bohtw. 
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The  Body  is  of  large  size,  cuboid  in  form,  and  hollowed  out  in  its  interior  so 
as  to  iorm  a  mere  shell  of  bone.  It  presents  for  examination  four  surfaces — a 
superior,  an  inferior,  an  anterior,  and  a  posterior. 

The  superior  surface  (Fig.  142).  In  front  is  seen  a  prominent  spine,  the 
ethmoidal  spine,  for  articulation  with  the  ethmoid ;  behind  this  a  smootli  surface, 
presenting,  m  the  median  line,  a  slight  longitudinal  eminence,  with  a  depression 
i>n  eaeh  side,  for  lodging  the  olfaetory  nerves.  A  narrow  transverse  gnjove,  the 
■ipiie  groove,  bounds  the  above-mentioned  surface  Ijehind;  it  lodges  the  optic 
commis.''ure,  and  terminates  on  either  side  in  the  optic  foramen,  for  the  passage 
i>f  the  optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic  artery.  Behind  the  optic  groove  is  a  small 
eminence,  oHve-Iike  in  shape,  the  olivary  process;  and  still  more  posteriorly,  a 
deep  depression,  the  pituitary  fossa,  or  "sella  Turcica,"  which  lodges  the  pituitary 

Fig.  142. — Sphenoid  Bone.    Superior  Surface 


body.  This  fossa  is  perforated  by  numerous  foramina,  for  the  transmission  of 
nutrient  vessels  to  the  substance  of  the  bone.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  two  small 
eminences,  one  on  either  side,  called  the  middle  clinoid  processes  (xXtvij,  a  betJ), 
and  behind  by  a  sipiare-shaped  plate  of  bone,  terminating  at  each  superior  angle 
in  a  tubercle,  the  posterior  clinoid  processes,  the  size  and  form  of  which  vary 
onsiderably  in  different  individuals.  These  processas  deepen  tlic  pituitary  fossa; 
and  serve  for  the  attachment  of  prolongations  from  the  tentorium  ecrcbelli.  The 
rides  of  the  plate  of  bone  supporting  the  posterior  clinoid  proces,ses  are  notched 
for  the  passage  of  the  .lixth  pair  of  nerves ;  and  behind,  this  plate  of  bone  pre- 
sents a  shallow  depression,  which  slopes  obliquely  backwards,  and  is  continuous 
»itb  the  ba.silar  groove  of  the  occipital  bone;  it  supports  the  upper  part  of  the 
Pons  Varolii.  On  either  side  of  the  body  is  a  broad  groove,  curved  something 
like  the  italic  letter/;  it  lodges  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  cavernous 
naus,  and  is  called  the  cavernous  yroove.  'Vhc  posterior  surface,  quadrilateral  in 
(irra,  is  joined  to  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  During  childhotxl 
these  bones  are  separated  by  a  layer  of  cartilage;  but  in  after-life  (between  the 
eighteenth  and  twenty-fifth  years)  this  becomes  os.sified,  ossification  commencing 
above,  and  extending  downwards ;  and  the  two  bones  then  form  one  piece.  The 
arUerior  surface  (Fig.  35)  presents,  in  the  middle  line,  a  vertical  lamella  of  bone, 
which  articulates  in  front  with  the  per|>endieular  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  forming 
part  of  the  septum  of  the  nose.  On  either  side  of  it  arc  the  irregular  openin<;s 
leading  into  the  sphenoidal  cells  or  sinuses.     These  are  two  large  irregular  cavities. 
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huliowed  out  of  the  interior  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  more  or  less  complete- perpendicular  bony  septum.  Their  form 
and  size  vary  considerably ;  they  are  seldom  symmetrical,  and  are  often  partially 
subdivided  by  irregular  osseous  taminfe.  Occasionally,  they  extend  into  the 
basilar  process  of  the  occipital  nearly  as  far  as  the  foramen  magnum.  The  septum 
is  seldom  quite  vertical,  being  commonly  bent  to  one  or  the  other  side.  These 
sinuses  do  not  exist  in  cliildreu,  but  they  increaNc  in  size  as  age  advances.  They 
are  partially  closed,  in  front  and  below,  by  two  thin  curved  plates  of  bone,  the 
sphenoidal  turbinated  boues,  leaving  a  round  opening  at  their  upper  parts,  by 
wLich  they  communicate  with  the  upper  aud  back  part  of  the  nose,  and  occa- 
sionally with  the  posterior  ethmo;daJ  cells  or  sinuses.  The  lateral  margins  of 
thia  surfaoe  present  a  serrated  edge,  which  articulates  with  llie  os  planum  of 
the  ethmoid,  completing  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells;  the  Itiwer  margin,  also 


Fig.  143. — Siihenoid  Bone.     Anienor  Surfi 


^  1  and  serrated,  articulates  with  the  orbital  process  of  the  palate  bone;  and 
iho  upper  margin  with  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  inferior  surface 
presents,  in  the  middle  line,  a  triangular  spine,  the  rostrum,  which  is  ooniinuous 
with  the  vertical  plate  on  the  anterior  aurface,  and  is  recinviid  into  a  deep  lisaure 
l)elween  the  ala?  of  ihe  vomer.  On  each  side  may  be  seen  a  projecting  lamina 
of  bone,  which  runs  horizontally  inwards  from  near  the  base  of  the  pterygoid 
process;  these  plates,  termed  tllc  vaginal  processes,  articulate  with  the  edcw  of 
the  vomer.  Clo^e  to  the  root  of  the  pterygoid  procefs  is  a  groove,  formt'd  into 
a  complele  canal  when  articulated  with  the  sphenoidal  process  of  the  palale  Ixmo ; 
it  ia  called  the  pterygo-palaline  canal,  and  transmits  the  pterygo- palatini-  vessels 
and  pharyngeal  nerve. 

The  Great'.-r  Win;fa  are  two  strong  processes  of  bone,  which  arise  from  Uie  sides 
of  the  body,  and  arc  curved  in  a  direction  upwards,  outwards,  and  backwards; 
being  jirolonged  behind  into  a  sharp-jiointod  extremity,  the  spinom  process  of  the 
sphenoid.  Each  wing  presents  three  Hiirfacos  and  a  circumference,  Tlic  superior  or 
cer^ral  surface  (Fig,  142)  forms  part  of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull ;  it  is  deeply 
concave,  and  presents  eminences  and  depressions  for  the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 
At  its  anterior  and  internal  part  is  seen  n  cin-ular  aperture,  the  foramen  rotundum, 
for  the  transmission  of  the  second  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  Behind  and 
external  to  thia  ia  a  large  ova!  foramen,  the  foramen  ovale,  for  the  Iransmission 
of  the  third  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  the  small  meningeal  artery,  aud,  somc- 


th«  Imos  being  held  with  the  pterygoid  processes  almost  horizuntal 
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times,  the  small  petrosal  nerve.*  At  the  inner  side  of  the  foramen  ovale,  a  small 
aperture  may  occasionally  be  seen  opposite  the  root  of  the  pterygoid  process ;  it 
is  the  foramen  Vesalii,  transmitting  a  small  vein.  Lastly,  near  to  the  spine  of  the 
sphenoid  is  a  short  canal,  sometimes  double,  the  foramen  spinosum ;  it  transmits 
the  middle  meningeal  artery.  The  external  surface  (Fig.  143)  is  convex,  and 
divided  by  a  transverse  ridge,  the  pterygoid  ridge,  into  two  portions.  The  sujx^rior 
or  larcrer,  convex  from  above  downwards,  concave  from  before  backwards,  enters 
into  the  formation  of  the  temporal  fossa,  and  gives  attachment  to  part  of  the 
Temporal  muscle.  The  inferior  portion,  smaller  in  size  and  concave,  enters  into 
the  formation  of  the  zygomatic  fossa,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  External 
pterygoid  muscle.  It  presents,  at  its  posterior  j)art,  a  sharp-pointed  eminence  of 
bone,  the  spinous  process,  to  which  are  connected  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  the  Tensor  palati  and  Laxator  tympani  muscles.  The  i>tcrv- 
goid  ridge,  dividing  the  temporal  and  zygomatic  portions,  gives  attachment  to 
part  of  the  External  pterygoid  muscle.  At  its  inner  and  anterior  extremity  is  a 
triangular  spine  of  bone,  which  serves  to  increase  the  extent  of  origin  of  this 
muscle.  The  anterior  or  orbital  surface,  smooth,  and  quadrilateral  in  form,  assists 
in  forming  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit.  ,  It  is  bounded  above  by  a  serrated  edge, 
for  articulation  with  the  frontal  bone ;  below,  by  a  rounded  border,  which  enters 
into  the  formation  of  the  spheno- maxillary  fissure;  internally,  it  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  sphenoiaal  fissure ;  wliile  externally  it  presents  a  serrated 
margin,  for  articulation  with  the  malar  bone.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  inner 
border  is  a  notch  for  the  transmission  of  a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery ;  and 
at  its  lower  part  a  small  pointed  spine  of  bone,  which  serves  for  the  attachment 
of  part  of  the  lower  head  of  the  External  rectus.  One  or  two  small  foramina 
may  <xicasionally  be  seen  for  the  passage  of  branches  of  the  deep  tem]X)ral 
arteries;  they  are  called  the  external  orbital  foravnna.  Circumference  of  tbe 
grfot  winy  (f'ig.  142):  commencing  from  behind,  from  the  body  of  the  sphenoid 
to  the  spine,  the  outer  half  of  this  margin  is  serrated,  for  articulation  with  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone ;  whilst  the  inner  half  forms  the  anterior 
boundary  of  the  foramen  lacerum  medium,  and  presents  the  posterior  aperture 
of  the  Vidian  canal.  In  front  of  the  spine  the  circumference  of  the  great  wing 
presents  a  serrated  edge,  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  inner  table  below,  and 
of  the  external  above,  which  articulates  with  the  squamous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone.  At  the  tip  of  the  great  wing  a  triangular  j)ortion  is  seen, 
bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  internal  surface,  for  articulation  with  the  anterior 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone.  Internal  to  ^this  is  a  broad  serrated  surface, 
for  articulation  with  the  frontal  bone;  this  surface  is  continuous  internally  with 
the  .sharp  inner  edge  of  the  orbital  plate,  which  assists  in  the  formation  of  the 
Fphenoidal  fissure. 

The  Lesser  Wings  (processes  of  Ingrassias)  (Fig.  142)  are  two  thin  triangular 
plates  of  bone,  which  arise  from  the  upper  ana  lateral  parts  of  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid;  and,  projecting  transversely  outwards,  terminate  in  a  sharp  point. 
The  superior  surface  of  each  is  smootli,  flat,  broader  internally  than  externally, 
ind  supports  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain.  The  inferior  surface  forms  the  back 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  and  the  upper  boundary  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure 
or  foramen  lacerum  anterius.  This  fissure  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  leads  from 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium  into  the  orbit ;  it  is  bounded  internally  by  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid — above,  by  the  lesser  wing;  below,  by  the  internal  margin  of 
the  orbital  surface  of  the  great  wing — and  is  converted  into  a  foramen  by  the 
articulation  of  this  bone  with  the  frontal.  It  transmits  the  third,  the  fourth,  the 
ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  nerves,  some  filaments  from  the 
cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  and  the  ophthalmic  vein.  The  anterior 
border  of  trie  lesser  wing  is  serrated  for  articulation  with  the  frontal  bone  ;  the 
posterior,  smooth  and  rounded,  is  received  into  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  of  the  brain. 

*  The  small  petrosal  nerve  sometimes  passes  through  a  special  foramen  between  the  foramen  oi»ale 
tnd  ftiramen  spinceum. 
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the  groove  lodges  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  whilst  its  edges  afford  attach- 
ment to  the  falx  cerebri.  The  crest  terminates  below  at  a  small  notch,  which  is 
converted  into  a  foramen  by  articulation  with  the  ethmoid.  It  is  called  i\xe  foramen 
ciecum,  and  varies  in  size  in  different  subjects ;  it  is  sometimes  partially  or  com- 
pletely impervious,  lodges  a  process  of  the  falx  cerebri,  and,  when  open,  transmits 
a  vein  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose  to  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus. 
On  either  side  of  the  groove,  the  bone  is  deeply  concave,  presenting  eminences 
and  depressions  for  the  convolutitms  of  the  brain,  and  numerous  small  furrows 
for  lodging  the  ramifications  of  the  anterior  meningeal  arteries.  Several  small, 
irregular  fossae  are  also  seen  on  either  side  of  the  groove,  for  the  reception  of  the 
Pacchionian  bodies. 

Horizontal  Portion.  External  Surface,  This  portion  of  the  bone  consists  of 
two  thin  plates,  which  form  the  vault  of  the  orbits,  separated  from  one  another 
by  the  ethmoidal  notch.  Each  orbital  vault  consists  of  a  smooth,  concave,  triangular 
plate  of  bone,  marked  a*t  its  anterior  and  external  part  (immediately  beneath  the 
external  angular  process)  by  a  shallow  depression,  the  lachrymal  fossa,  for  lodging 
the  lachrymal  gland ;  arid  at  its  anterior  and  internal  part,  by  a  depression  fsome- 
times  a  small  tubercle)  for  the  attachment  of  the  fibro-cartilaginous  pulley  of 
the  Superior  oblique  muscle.  The  ethmoidal  notch  separates  the  two  orbital 
plates ;  it  is  quadrilateral ;  and  filled  up,  when  the  bones  are  united,  by  the  cribri- 
form plate  of  the  ethmoid.  The  margins  of  this  notch  present  several  half-cells, 
which,  when  united  with  corresponding  half-cells  on  tne  upper  surface  of  the 
ethmoid,  complete  the  ethmoidal  cells ;  two  grooves  are  also  seen  crossing  these 
edges  transversely;  they  are  converted  into  canals  by  articulation  with  the  ethmoid, 
and  are  called  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  canals ;  they  open  on  the 
inner  wall  of  the  orbit.  The  anterior  one  transmits  the  nasal  nerve  and  anterior 
ethmoidal  vessels,  the  posterior  one  the  posterior  ethmoidal  vessels.  In  front 
of  the  ethmoidal  notch  is  the  nasal  spine,  a  sharp-pointed  eminence,  which  pro- 
jects downwards  and  forwards,  and  articulates  in  front  with  the  crest  of  the  nasal 
bones ;  behind,  it  is  marked  by  two  grooves,  separated  by  a  vertical  ridge ;  the 
ridge  articulates  with  the  perpendicular  lamelhe  of  the  ethmoid,  the  grooves  form 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  nasal  fossae.  On  either  side  of  the  base  of  the  nasal  spine 
are  the  openings  of  the  frontal  sinuses.  These  are  two  irregular  cavities,  which 
extend  u[)wards  and  outwards,  a  variable  distance,  between  the  two  tables  of  the 
skull,  and  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  thin  bony  septum.  They  give 
rise  to  tlie  prominences  above  the  root  of  the  nose,  called  i\\Q  nasal  eminences  and 
superciliary  ridijes.  In  the  child  they  are  generally  absent,  and  they  become 
gradually  developed  as  age  advances.  These  cavities  vary  in  size  in  difterent 
persons,  are  larger  in  men  than  iu  women,  and  are  frequently  of  unequal  size  on 
the  two  sides,  the  left  being  commonly  the  larger.  Occiisionally,  they  are  sub- 
divided by  incomplete  bony  laminae.  They  are  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  and 
communicate  with  the  nose  by  the  infundibulum,  and  occasionally  with  each 
other  by  apertures  in  their  septum. 

The  Internal  Surf  ace  of  the  Horizontal  Portion  presents  the  convex  upper  surfaces 
of  the  orbital  plates,  separated  from  each  other  in  the  middle  line  by  the  ethmoidal 
notch,  and  marked  by  eminences  and  depressions  for  the  convolutions  of  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  brain. 

Borders,  The  border  of  the  vertical  portion  is  thick,  strongly  serrated,  bevelled 
at  the  expense  of  the  internal  table  above,  where  it  rests  upon  the  parietal  bones, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  external  table  at  each  side,  where  it  receives  the  lateral 
pressure  of  those  bones ;  this  border  is  continued  below  into  a  triangular  rough 
surface,  which  articulates  with  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  The  border  of 
the  horizontal  portion  is  thin,  serrated,  and  articulates  with  the  lesser  wing  of 
the  sphenoid. 

Structure.  The  vertical  portion  and  external  angular  processes  are  very  thick, 
consisting  of  diploic  tissue  contained  between  two  compact  laminae.  The  hori- 
zontal portion  is  thin,  translucent,  and  composed  entirely  of  compact  tissue; 


Fig.  137.— Frontal  Bone  at  Birth. 
Developed  by  two  lateral  Halves. 
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hence  the  facility  with  which  instruments  can  penetrate  the  cranium  through  this 
part  of  the  orbit, 

Deveinpment  (Fig.  137).  The  frontal  bone  is  formed  in  membrane,  being 
(leveiopeii  by  in-o  centres,  one  for  each 
lateral  half,  which  miike  their  appearance, 
ftt  an  early  period  of  fcetal  life,  in  the  sit- 
uation of  the  orbital  arches.  From  this 
point  ossiticatiun  extends,  in  a  radiating 
manner,  upwards  into  tiie  forehead,  and 
backwards  over  the  orbit.  At  birth  the 
bone  consists  of  two  piece.t,  which  after- 
wards become  united,  along  the  middle 
Ibe,  bv  a  suture  which  runs  from  the 
vertex  to  the  root  of  the  nose.  This  su- 
ture usually  becomes  obliterated  within 
afew  years  after  birth  ;  but  it  occasionally 
remaius  throughout  life. 

Articulations.  With  twelve  bones : 
two  parietal,  the  sphenoid,  the  ethmoid  : 
two  nasal,  two  superior  maxillary,  two  lachrymal,  and  two  malar. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.     The  Corrugator  supercilii,  Orbicularis  palpebrarum, 
tad  Temporal,  on  each  side. 

Fig  1^.— Left  Temporal  Bone.     Outer  Surface. 
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The  Temporal  Bones. 

The  Temporal  Bones  are  situated  at  the  side  imd  base  of  the  skull,  and  present 
for  examination  a  s/juamoits,  mastoi:l,  and  j)etrnus  porti()n. 

The  Squamous  Portion  (sqjiama,  a  scale)  (Fig.  ISS),  the  anterior  and  upper 
part  of  the  bone,  is  scale-like  iu  form  and  thin  and  translucent  in  texture,     lt.4 
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outer  surface  is  smooth,  convex,  and  grooved  at  its  back  part  for  the  deep  tem« 
poral  arteries;  it  aftbrds  attachment  to  the  Temporal  muscle,  and  forms  part  of 
the  temporal  fossa.  At  its  back  part  may  be  seen  a  curved  ridge — part  of  the 
temporal  ridge ;  it  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  fascia,  limits  the 
origin  of  the  Temporal  muscle,  and  marks  the  boundary  between  the  squamous 
and  mastoid  portions  of  the  bone.  Projecting  from  the  lower  part  of  the  squamous 
portion  is  a  long  arched  outgrowth  of  bone,  the  zygomatic  process.  This  process 
is  at  first  directed  outwards,  its  two  surfaces  looking  upwards  and  downwards;  it 
then  appears  as  if  twisted  upon  itself,  and  runs  forwards,  its  surfaces  now  looking 
inwards  and  outwards.  The  superior  border  of  the  process  is  long,  thin,  and 
sharp,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  fascia.  The  inferior,  short, 
thick,  and  arched,  has  attached  to  it  some  fibres  of  the  Masseter  muscle.  Its 
outer  surface  is  convex  and  subcutaneous ;  its  inner  is  concave,  and  also  affords 
attachment  to  the  Masseter.  The  extremity,  broad  and  deeply  serrated,  articu- 
lates with  the  malar  bone.  The  zygomatic  process  is  connected  to  the  temporal 
bone  by  three  divisions,  called  its  rools^ — an  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior.  The 
anterior,  which  is  short,  but  broad  and  strong,  runs  transversely  inwards  into  a 
rounded  eminence,  the  eminentia  articularis.  This  eminence  forms  the  front 
boundary  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  and  in  the  recent  state  is  covered  with  cartilage. 
The  middle  root  forms  the  outer  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity ;  running  obliquely 
inwards,  it  terminates  at  the  commencement  of  a  well-marked  fissure,  the  Gla- 
serian  fissure ;  whilst  the  posterior  root,  which  is  strongly  marked,  runs  from  the 
upper  border  of  the  zygoma,  in  an  arched  direction,  upwards  and  backwards, 
forming  the  posterior  part  of  the  temporal  ridge.  At  the  junction  of  the  ante- 
rior root  with  the  zygoma  is  a  projection,  called  the  tubercle^  for  the  attachment 
of  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw;  and  between  the  anterior  and 
middle  roots  is  an  oval  depression,  forming  part  of  the  glenoid  fossa  (^X^vi),  a 
socket),  for  the  reception  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  fossa  is  bounded, 
in  front,  by  the  eminentia  articularis ;  behind,  by  the  vaginal  process ;  and  exter- 
nally, by  the  auditory  process  and  middle  root  of  the  zygoma ;  and  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  narrow  slit,  the  Glaserian  fissure.  The  anterior  part,  formed 
by  the  squamous  portion  of  the  bone,  is  smooth,  covered  in  the  recent  state  with 
cartilage,  and  articulates  with  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  part  of  the 
glenoid  fossa  is  separated  from  the  auditory  process  by  a  small  tubercle,  the  post- 
glenoid  process,  the  representative  of  a  prominent  tubercle  which,  in  some  of  the 
mammalia,  descends  behind  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  and  prevents  it  being  dis- 
placed backwards  during  mastication  (Humphry).  The  posterior  part  of  the 
glenoid  fossa  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  vaginal  j^rocess  of  the  petrous  portion,  and 
lodges  part  of-  the  parotid  gland.  The  Glaserian  fissure,  wliich  leads  into  the 
tympanum,  lodges  the  processus  gracilis  of  the  malleus,  and  transmits  the  Laxa- 
tor  tympani  muscle  and  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery. 
The  chorda  tympani  nerve  passes  through  a  separate  canal,  parallel  to  the 
Glaserian  fissure  (canal  of  Huguier),  on  the  outer  side  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
in  the  retiring  angle  between  the  squamous  and  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal 
bone.* 

The  internal  surf  ace  of  the  squamous  portion  (Fig.  139)  is  concave,  presents 
numerous  eminences  and  depressions  for  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
two  well-marked  grooves  for  the  branches  of  tlie  middle  meningeal  artery. 

Borders,  The  superior  border  is  thin,  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  internal 
surface,  so  as  to  overlap  the  lower  border  of  the  parietal  bone,  forming  the 
squamous  suture.  The  anterior  inferior  border  is  thick,  serrated,  and  bevelled, 
alternately  at  the  expense  of  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces,  for  articulation  with 
the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid. 

The  Mastoid  Portion  {fxoLtsro^,  a  nipple  or  teat)  is  situated  at  the  posterior  part 

*  This  small  fissure  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  hii-ge  canal  wliich  lies  above  the  Eustachian 
tube  and  transmits  the  Tensor  tympani  muscle. 
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of  the  bono;  its  outer  surface  is  rough,  and  perforated  by  numerous  foramina  ; 
oDe  of  these,  of  large  size,  situated  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  bone,  is  termed 
the  mastoid forainen ;  it  transmits  a  vein  to  the  lateral  sinus  and  a  small  artery, 
Tiie  position  and  size  of  this  foramen  are  very  variable.  It  is  not  always  present; 
eometimes  it  is  situated  in  the  occipital  bone,  or  in  the  suture  between  the  tem- 
poral and  the  occipital.  The  mastoid  portion  is  continued  below  into  a  conical 
projection,  the  mastoid  process,  tlie  size  and  form  of  which  vary  somewhat.  This 
process  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  Sterno- mastoid,  Splenius  capitis,  and 
Trachelo- mastoid  muscles.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  mastoid  process  is  a  deep 
gi\x>ve,  the  digastric  fossa,  tor  the  attachment  of  the  Digastric  muscle;  and, 
ruDDing  parallel  with  it,  but  more  internal,  the  occipital  groove,  which  lodges 
the  occipital  artery.  The  internal  surface  of  the  mastoid  portion  presents  a  deep 
curved  groove,  which  lodges  part  of  the  lateral  sinus;  and  into  it  may  be  seen 
opening  the  ma.stoid  foramen.  A  section  of  the  mastoid  process  shows  it  to  be 
hollow^  out  into  a  number  of  cellular  spaces,  communicating  with  each  other, 
called  the  mastoid  cells;  they  open  by  a  single  or  double  orifice  into  the  back  of 


Fig  1 


— Left  Teinpnnl  Bone      Inner  '^uilii 


the  tym]>anum;  are  lined  by  a  prolongation  of  its  lining  membrane;  anil,  prob- 
ably, form  some  secondary  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  mastoid  cells,  like 
the  other  sinuses  of  the  cranium,  are  not  developed  until  af^er  puberty;  hence 
the  prominence  of  this  process  in  the  adult. 

Borders.  The  superior  bonier  of  the  ma,«toid  portion  is  broad  and  rough,  its 
serrated  edge  sloping  outwards,  far  articulation  with  the  posterior  inferior  angle 
of  the  parietal  bone.  The  posterior  border,  also  uneven  and  serrated,  articulates 
with  the  inferior  border  of  the  occipital  bone  between  its  lateral  angle  and  jugu- 
lar process. 

The  Petrous  Portion  (cwpoj,  a  stone),  so  named  from  its  extreme  density  and 
hardness,  is  a  pyramidal  process  of  bone,  wedged  in  at  the  base  of  the  skull 
between  the  sphenoid  and  ixxiipital  bones.  Its  direction  from  without  is  inw;irds, 
forwards,  and  a  little  downwards.     It  presents  for  examination  a  base,  an  apex, 
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three  surfaces,  and  three  borders ;  and  contains,  in  its  interior,  the  essential  parts 
of  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  base  is  applied  against  the  internal  surface  of  the 
squamous  and  mastoid  portions,  its  upper  half  being  concealed;  but  its  lower 
half  is  exposed  by  the  divergence  of  tlia'ic  two  portions  of  the  bone  which  brings 
into  view  the  oval  expanded  orifice  of  a  canal  leading  into  the  tympanum,  the 
meatus  auditorius  externus.  Tliis  canal  is  siluated  in  front  of  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess and  between  the  posterior  and  middle  roots  of  the  zygoma;  its  upper  mar- 
gin is  smootli  and  rounded,  but  the  greater  part  of  its  circumference  is  surrounded 
by  a  curved  plate  of  bone,  the  auditory  process,  the  free  margin  of  which  is 
thick  and  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  tlie  cartilage  of  the  external  car. 


lion,  rough  and  uneven,  is  received  into  the  angu- 
rior  border  of  the  great  wing  of  the  splienoid  and 
jital ;  it  presents  the  anterior  or  internal  orifice  of 

the  carotid  eanai,  and  forms  the  posterior  and  external  boundary  of  the  foramen 

lace  rum  medium. 


The  apex  of  tiie  petrous  porti 
lar  interval  between  the  posteri 
the  basilar  process  of  the  oceipi 


Fig.  140. — Petrous  Portion.     Inferior  Surface. 
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The  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  (Fig.  139)  forms  the  posterior  part 
of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull.  This  surface  is  continuous  with  the  squamous 
portion,  to  wliicli  it  is  united  by  a  suture,  the  temporal  suture,  the  remains  of 
which  are  distinct  even  at  a  late  period  of  life :  it  presents  six  points  for  exami- 
nation: 1,  an  eminence  near  the  centre,  which  indicates  the  situalion  of  the 
superior  vertical  semicircular  canal;  2,  on  the  outer  side  of  this  eminence  a 
depression,  indicating  the  position  of  the  tympanum,  the  layer  of  bone  which 
separates  the  tympanum  from  the  cranial  cavity  being  extremely  thin ;  3,  s  shal- 
low groove,  sometimes  double,  leading  outwards  and  backwards  to  an  oblique 
opening,  the  hiatus  Fallopii,  for  the  passage  of  the  i)etrosal  branch  of  the  Vidian 
nerve ;  4,  a  smaller  opening,  occasionally  seen  external  to  the  latter  for  the  passage 
of  the  smaller  petrosal  nerve ;  5,  near  the  apex  of  the  bone  the  termination  of 
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the  carotid  canal,  the  wall  of  which  in  this  situation  is  deficient  in  front ;  6,  above 
this  canal  a  shallow  depression  for  the  reception  of  the  Casserian  ganglion. 

The  posterior  surface  forms  the  front  part  of  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  skull, 
and  is  continuous  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  bone.  It 
presents  three  points  for  examination:  1,  about  its  centre,  a  large  orifice,  the 
meatus  auditorius  intemus,  whose  size  varies  considerably;  its  margins  are 
smooth  and  rounded;  and  it  leads  into  a  short  canal,  about  four  lines  in  length, 
which  runs  directly  outwards,  and  is  closed  by  a  vertical  plate,  divided  by  a 
horizontal  crest  into  two  unequal  portions ;  the  canal  transmits  the  facial  and 
auditory  nerves,  and  auditory  artery,  a  branch  of  the  basilar :  2,  behind  the 
meatus  auditorius,  a  small  slit,  almost  hidden  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  leading 
to  a  canal,  the  aquaeductus  vestibuli,  which  transmits  a  small  artery  and  vein, 
and  lodges  a  process  of  the  dura  mater :  3,  in  the  interval  between  these  two 
openings,  but  above  them,  an  angular  depression,  which  lodges  a  process  of  the 
dura  mater  and  transmits  a  small  vein  into  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  bone. 

The  iriferior  or  basilar  surface  (Fig.  140)  is  rough  and  irregular,  and  forms 
part  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  Passing  from  the  apex  to  the  base,  this  surface 
presents  eleven  points  for  examination :  1,  a  rough  surface,  quadrilateral  in  form, 
which  serves  partly  for  the  attachment  of  the  Levator  palati  and  Tensor  tym- 
pani  muscles :  2,  the  large  circular  aperture  of  the  carotid  canal,  which  ascends 
at  first  vertically,  and  then,  making  a  bend,  runs  horizontally  forwards  and 
inwards:  it  transmits  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  carotid  plexus:  3,  the 
aquaeductus  cochleae,  a  small  triangular  opening,  lying  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
latter,  close  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  petrous  portion;  it  transmits  a  vein 
from  the  cochlea,  wnich  joins  the  internal  jugular:  4,  behind  these  openings  a 
deep  depression,  the  jugular  fossa,  which  varies  in  depth  and  size  in  different 
skulls:  it  lodges  the  lateral  sinus,  and,  with  a  similar  depression  on  the  margin 
of  the  occipital  bone,  forms  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius:  5,  a  small  foramen 
for  the  passage  of  Jacobson's  nerve  (the  tympanic  branch  of  the  glosso-pharyri' 
geal) :  tnis  foramen  is  seen  in  front  of  the  bony  ridge  dividing  the  carotid  canal 
from  the  jugular  fossa :  6,  a  small  foramen  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  jugular  fossa, 
fop  the  entrance  of  the  auricular  branch  of  the  pneumogastric  (Arnold's)  nerve : 
7,  behind  the  jugular  fossa,  a  smooth,  square-shaped  facet,  the  jugular  surface : 
it  is  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  state,  and  articulates  with  the  jugular 
process  of  the  occipital  bone :  8,  the  vaginal  process,  a  very  broad,  sheath-like 

Elate  of  bone,  which  extends  from  the  carotid  to  the  mastoid  process ;  it  divides 
ehind  into  two  laminae,  receiving  between  them  the  9th  point  for  examination, 
the  styloid  process;  a  long  sharp  spine,  about  an  inch  in  length,  continuous  with 
the  vaginal  process,  between  the  laminae  of  which  it  is  received ;  it  is  directed 
downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards,  varies  in  size  and  shape,  and  sometimes  con- 
sists of  several  pieces  united  by  cartilage ;  it  affords  attachment  to  three  muscles, 
the  Stylo- pharyngeus,  Stylo-glossus,  and  Stylo-hyoideus ;  and  two  ligaments,  the 
stylo-hyoid  and  stylo-maxillary :  10,  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  a  rather  large 
orifice,  placed  between  the  styloid  and  mastoid  processes;  it  is  the  termination 
of  the  aquaeductus  Fallopii,  and  transmits  the  facial  nerve  and  stylo -mastoid 
artery:  11,  the  auricular  fissure,  situated  between  the  vaginal  and  mastoid  pro- 
cesses, for  the  exit  of  the  auricular  branch  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve. 

Borders  of  the  petrous  portion.  The  superior^  the  longest,  is  grooved  for  the 
superior  petrosal  sinus,  and  has  attached  to  it  the  tentorium  cerebelli ;  and  its 
inner  extremity  is  a  semilunar  notch,  upon  which  the  fifth  nerve  lies.  The 
posterior  border  is  intermediate  in  length  between  the  superior  and  the  anterior. 
Its  inner  half  is  marked  by  a  groove,  which,  when  completed  by  its  articulation 
with  the  occipital,  forms  the  channel  for  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus.  Its  outer 
half  presents  a  deep  excavation — the  jugular  fossa — which,  with  a  similar  notch 
on  the  occipital,  forms  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius.  A  projecting  eminence 
of  bone  occasionally  stands  out  from  the  centre  of  the  notch,  and  divides  the 
foramen   into   two  parts.     The  anterior  border  is  divided  into  two  parts — an 
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outer  joined  to  the  squamous  portion  by  a  suture,  the  remains  of  which  are  dis- 
tinct ;  an  inner,  free,  articulating  with  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid.  At 
the  angle  of  junction  of  the  petrous  and  squamous  portions  are  seen  two  canals, 
separated  from  one  another  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  the  processus  cochleariformis ; 
they  both  lead  into  the  tympanum,  the  upper  one  transmitting  the  Tensor  tym- 
pani  muscle,  the  lower  one  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Structure,  The  squamous  portion  is  like  that  of  the  other  cranial  bones,  the 
mastoid  portion  cellular,  and  the  petrous  portion  dense  and  hard. 

Development  (Fig.  141).  The  temporal  bone  is  developed  by  four  centres, 
exclusive  of  those  for  the  internal  ear  and  the  ossicula,  viz.: — One  for  the 
squamous  portion  including  the  zygoma,  one  for  the  petrous  and  mastoid  parts, 

one  for  the  styloid,  and  one  for  the 
Fig.  141. — Development  of  the  Temporal  Bone,    auditory    process    (tympanic    bone). 

By  Four  Centres.  The  first  traces  of  the  development  of 

this  bone  appear  in  the  squamous 
portion,  about  the  time  when  osseous 
matter  is  deposited  in  the  vertebrae; 
the  auditory  process  succeeds  next ;  it 
consists  of  a  curved  piece  of  bone, 
forming  about  three-fourths  of  a  circle, 
the  deficiency  being  above ;  it  is  grooved 
along  its  concave  surface  for  the  at- 
tachment of  the  membrana  tympani, 
and  becomes  united  by  its  extremities 
to  the  squamous  portion  during  the  last 
months  of  intra-utcrine  life.  The 
petrous  and  mastoid  portions  then 
become  ossified,  and  lastly  the  styloid 
process,  which  remains  separate  a  con- 
siderable period,  and  in  some  skulls  is 
never  united  to  the  rest  of  the  bone. 
At  birth,  the  temporal  bone,  excluding 
iforStjfioCA piw.  the  styloid  process,  is  formed  of  three 

pieces — the  squamous  and  zygomatic, 
the  petrous  and  mastoid,  and  the  auditory.  The  auditory  process  joins  with  the 
squamous  about  the  time  of  birth.  The  petrous  and  mastoid  join  with  the  squa- 
mous during  the  first  year,  and  the  styloid  process  becomes  united  between  the 
second  and  third  years.  The  subsequent  changes  in  this  bone  are,  that  the  auditory 
process  extends  outwards,  so  as  to  form  the  meatus  auditorius;  the  glenoid 
fossa  becomes  deeper ;  and  the  mastoid  part,  which  at  an  early  period  of  life 
is  quite  flat,  enlarges  from  the  development  of  the  cellular  cavities  in  its  interior. 
Articulations.  With  five  bones — occipital,  parietal,  sphenoid,  inferior  max- 
illarv,  and  malar. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.  To  the  squamous  portion,  the  Temporal ;  to  the 
zygoma,  the  Masseter ;  to  the  mastoid  portion,  the  Occipi  to-frontal  is,  Stemo- 
mastoid,  Splenius  capitis,  IVachelo-mastoid,  Digastricus,  and  Retrahcns  aurem ; 
to  the  styloid  process,  the  Stylo-pharyngeus,  Stylo-hyoidcus,  and  Stylo-glossus ; 
and  to  the  petrous  portion,  the  Levator  palati,  Tensor  tympani,  Tensor  palati, 
and  Stapedius. 

The  Spmkxoii)  Bone. 

The  Sphenoid  bcme  (tfa)3^v,  a  ivcdge)  is  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  base 
of  the  skull,  articulating  with  all  the  other  cranial  bones,  which  it  binds  firmly 
and  solidly  together.  In  its  form  it  somewhat  resembles  a  bat,  with  its  wings 
extended;  and  is  divided  into  a  central  portion  or  body,  two  greater  and  two 
lesser  wings  extending  outwards  on  each  side  of  the  body;  and  two  processes, 
the  pterygoid  processes,  which  project  from  it  below. 
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The  Body  is  of  large  size,  cuboid  in  form,  and  hollowed  out  in  its  interior  so 
as  lo  Ibrm  a  mere  shell  of  bone.  It  presents  for  examination  four  surfaces — a 
superior,  an  inferior,  an  anterior,  and  a  posterior. 

The  superior  surface  (Fig.  142),  In  front  is  seen  a  promiDcnl  spine,  the 
etlnnoidul  spiue,  for  articulation  with  the  ethmoid ;  behind  this  a  smooth  surface, 
pre;?entin2,  in  the  median  line,  a  slight  longitudinal  eminence,  with  n  depression 
<»n  each  side,  for  lodging  the  olfactory  nerves,  A  narrow  transverse  groove,  tlie 
lyi'ic  groove,  bounds  the  above-mentioned  surface  behind;  it  lodges  the  optic 
commissure,  and  terminates  on  either  side  in  the  optic  foramen,  for  the  passage 
of  the  optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic  artery.  Behind  the  optic  groove  is  a  small 
eminence,  oHve-Uko  in  shape,  the  olivary  process ;  and  still  more  posteriorly,  a 
deep  depression,  the  pituitary  fossa,  or  "sella  Turcica,"  which  lodges  the  pituitary 

Fig.  142. — Sphenoid  Bone.    Superior  Surface 


body.  This  fossa  is  perforated  by  numerous  foramina,  for  the  transmission  of 
nutrient  vessels  to  the  substance  of  the  bone.  It  is  bounded  in  IVont  by  two  small 
eminences,  one  on  either  side,  called  the  middle  clin()id  processes  (nX/vis,  a  beif), 
and  behind  by  a  s<|uare-8hapcd  plate  of  bone,  terminating  at  each  superior  anglo 
in  a  tubercle,  the  posterior  clinoid  pri>cosRes,  the  size  and  form  of  which  vary 
(onsiderably  in  diflerent  individuals.  These  processes  deepen  the  pituitary  fos.'ia; 
and  serve  for  the  attachment  of  prolongations  from  tlie  tentorium  i:i'robelli.  The 
sides  of  the  plate  of  bone  supporting  the  posterior  clinoid  proccs-sos  arc  notched 
for  the  passage  of  the  sixth  pair  of  nerves ;  and  behind,  this  plate  of  bone  ]>re- 
^entsa  shallow  depression,  which  slopes  obliquely  backwards,  and  is  continuous 
irith  the  basilar  groove  of  the  occipital  bone;  it  supports  the  upper  part  of  the 
Pons  Varolii.  On  either  side  of  the  body  is  a  broad  groove,  curved  something 
like  the  italic  letter/;  it  lodges  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  cavernous 
sinus,  and  is  called  the  cuvernoxis  groove.  ']^\\c  posterior  surface,  quadrihileral  in 
form,  is  joined  to  the  ba.«ilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  During  childh(H>d 
ihcse  bones  are  separated  by  a  layer  of  cartilage;  but  in  after-life  (^lietwecn  the 
eighteenth  and  twenty-fifth  years)  this  Ixjcomes  ossitied,  ossification  coiunieuciiig 
alwve,  and  extending  downwards ;  and  the  two  bones  then  form  one  piece.  The 
aaferi'or  surface  (Fig.  35)  presents,  in  the  middle  line,  a  vertical  lamella  of  buno, 
which  articulates  in  front  with  the  jierpendiciilar  plate  of  the  etltmoid,  formint: 
port  of  the  septum  of  the  nose.  On  either  side  of  it  are  the  irregular  openin.irs 
leading  into  the  sphenoidal  cells  or  sinuses.     These  are  two  large  irregular  cavities. 
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LoHowed  out  of  the  interior  of  the  body  of  the  splienoid  bone,  find  separated  from 
one  another  hy  a  more  or  less  eoDi pie t»  perpendicular  bony  septum.  Their  form 
and  size  vary  cousideriibly ;  they  are  Beldom  symmetrical,  ana  are  often  partially 
subdivided  by  irregular  osseous  lamioro.  Occasionally,  they  extend  inti>  the 
basilar  proce^  of  the  occipilal  nearly  as  far  as  the  foramen  magnum.  The  wptuni 
is  seldom  quite  vertical,  being  commonly  bent  lo  one  or  the  other  side.  These 
sinuses  do  not  exist  in  children,  but  they  increase  in  size  as  age  advances.  They 
are  partially  closed,  in  front  and  below,  by  two  thin  curved  plates  of  bone,  the 
sphenoidal  turbinated  boues,  leaving  a  round  ojjening  at  their  upper  parts,  by 
which  they  eominunicate  with  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  nose,  and  occa- 
sionally with  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells  or  sinuses.  The  lateral  margins  of 
this  surface  present  a  serrated  edge,  which  articulates  with  the  os  planum  of 
the  ethmoid,  completing  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells;  the  lower  margm,  also 


Fig.  U3  — Sphenoid  Bone.     Antenor  Surface. 


md  serrated,  arliculatos  with  the  orbital  process  of  the  palate  bone;  and 
tlicujiper  margin  with  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  inferior  surface 
presents,  in  the  middle  line,  a  triangular  spine,  the  rostrum,  which  is  continuous 
with  the  vertical  plate  on  the  anterior  surface,  and  is  received  into  a  deep  fissure 
Iwtween  the  alie  of  the  vomer.  On  each  side  may  be  seen  a  projecting  lamina 
of  bone,  which  runs  horizontally  inwards  from  near  the  base  of  ihe  pterygoid 
process;  these  plates,  termed  the  vaginal  processes,  articulate  with  the  edces  of 
the  vomer.  Close  to  the  root  of  the  pterygoid  prooesa  is  a  groove,  fonned  into 
a  complete  canal  when  articulated  with  the  sphenoidal  process  of  the  palate  bone ; 
it  is  called  the  plerygo-palatinc  canal,  and  transmits  tnc  ptery go- palatine  vessels 
and  pharvngeal  nerve. 

The  (freiit'-r  Wini/s  are  two  strong  processes  of  bone,  which  arise  from  the  aides 
of  the  body,  and  are  curved  in  a  direction  npwanls,  outwards,  and  backwards ; 
l>eing  prolonged  behind  into  a  sharp-pointed  extremity,  tlie  vpi'nnus  pnnxnis  of  tlic 
sphenoid.  Each  wing  presents  three  surfaces  and  a  circumference.  The  awijcrwr  or 
Cfrtfirai  surface  (Fig,  142)  forms  part  of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull ;  it  is  deeply 
concave,  and  presents  eminences  and  depressions  for  the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 
At  its  anterior  and  internal  part  is  seen  a  circular  aperture,  the  foramen  rotundum, 
for  the  transmission  of  the  second  division  of  the  fil^h  nerve.  Behind  and 
external  to  this  is  a  large  oval  foramen,  the  foramen  ovale,  for  the  Iransmiasion 
of  the  third  diyi.^ion  of  the  fifth  nerve,  the  small  meningeal  artery,  and,  some- 

'  In  thb  figure  both  the  anterior  and  inferior  surfa<*B  of  Uie  boJv  of  ibo  apbenuid  bone  me  shown, 
the  bune  being  hold  with  tha  pterygoid  proceesea  almost  horizonlal. 
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times,  the  small  petrosal  nerve.^  At  the  inner  side  of  the  foramen  ovale,  a  small 
aperture  may  occasionally  be  seen  opposite  the  root  of  the  pterygoid  process ;  it 
is  the  foramen  Vesalii,  transmitting  a  small  vein.  Lastly,  near  to  the  spine  of  the 
sphenoid  is  a  short  canal,  sometimes  double,  the  foramen  spinosum ;  it  transmits 
the  middle  meningeal  artery.  The  external  surface  (Fig.  143)  is  convex,  and 
divided  by  a  transverse  ridge,  the  pterygoid  ridge,  into  two  portions.  The  superior 
or  larger,  convex  from  above  downwards,  concave  from  before  backwards,  enters 
into  the  formation  of  the  temporal  fossa,  and  gives  attachment  to  part  of  the 
Temporal  muscle.  The  inferior  portion,  smaller  in  size  and  concave,  enters  into 
the  formation  of  the  zygomatic  fossa,  and  aftbrds  attachment  to  the  External 
pterygoid  muscle.  It  presents,  at  its  posterior  part,  a  sharp-pointed  eminence  of 
bone,  the  spinous  process,  to  which  are  connected  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  the  Tensor  palati  and  Laxator  tympani  muscles.  The  ptery- 
goid ridge,  dividing  the  temporal  and  zygomatic  portions,  gives  attachment  to 
part  of  the  External  pterygoid  muscle.  At  its  inner  and  anterior  extremity  is  a 
triangular  spine  of  bone,  which  serves  to  increase  the  extent  of  origin  of  this 
muscle.  The  arUerior  or  orbital  surface,  smooth,  and  quadrilateral  in  form,  assists 
in  forming  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit.  ,  It  is  bounded  above  by  a  serrated  edge, 
for  articulation  with  the  frontal  bone ;  below,  by  a  rounded  border,  which  enters 
into  the  formation  of  the  spheno- maxillary  fissure;  internally,  it  enters  into  the 
formation  of  the  sphenoiual  fissure;  while  externally  it  presents  a  serrated 
margin,  for  articulation  with  the  malar  bone.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  inner 
border  is  a  notch  for  the  transmission  of  a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery ;  and 
at  its  lower  part  a  small  pointed  spine  of  bone,  which  serves  for  the  attachment 
of  |)art  of  the  lower  head  of  the  External  rectus.  One  or  two  small  foramina 
may  occasionally  be  seen  for  the  passage  of  branches  of  the  deep  temporal 
arteries :  they  are  called  the  external  orbital  foramina.  Circumference  of  the 
great  winy  (Fig.  142) :  commencing  from  behind,  from  the  body  of  the  sphenoid 
to  the  spine,  the  outer  half  of  this  margin  is  serrated,  for  articulation  with  tlie 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone ;  whilst  the  inner  half  forms  the  anterior 
boundary  of  the  foramen  lacerum  medium,  and  presents  the  posterior  aperture 
of  the  Vidian  canal.  In  front  of  the  spine  the  circumference  of  the  great  wing 
presents  a  serrated  edge,  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  inner  table  below,  and 
of  the  external  above,  which  articulates  with  the  squamous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone.  At  the  tip  of  the  great  wing  a  triangular  portion  is  seen, 
bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  inlernal  surface,  for  articulation  with  the  anterior 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone.  Internal  to  vthis  is  a  broad  serrated  surface, 
for  articulation  with  the  frontal  bone:  this  surface  is  continuous  internally  with 
the  sharp  inner  edge  of  the  orbital  plate,  which  assists  in  the  formation  of  the 
sphenoidal  fissure. 

The  Lesser  Wings  (processes  of  Ingrassias)  (Fig.  142)  are  two  thin  triangular 
plates  of  bone,  which  arise  from  the  upper  ana  lateral  parts  of  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid;  and,  projecting  transversely  outwards,  terminate  in  a  sharp  point. 
The  superior  surface  of  each  is  smooth,  flat,  broader  internally  than  externally, 
and  supports  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain.  The  inferior  surface  forms  the  back 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  and  the  upper  boundary  of  the  sphenoidal  fissuie 
or  foramen  lacerum  anterius.  This  fissure  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  leads  from 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium  into  the  orbit ;  it  is  bounded  internally  by  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid — ^above,  by  the  lesser  wing;  below,  by  the  internal  margin  of 
the  orbital  surface  of  the  great  wing — and  is  converted  into  a  foramen  by  the 
articulation  of  this  bone  with  the  frontal.  It  transmits  the  third,  the  fourth,  the 
ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  nerves,  some  filaments  from  the 
cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  and  the  ophthalmic  vein.  The  anterior 
border  of  the  lesser  wing  is  serrated  for  articulation  with  the  frontal  bone  ;  the 
posterior,  smooth  and  rounded,  is  received  into  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  of  the  brain. 

'  The  small  petrosal  nerve  sometimes  passes  through  a  special  foramen  between  the  foramen  opale 
and  foramen  spinosmn. 
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The  inner  extremity  of  this  border  forms  the  anterior  clinoid  process.  The  lesser 
wing  is  connected  to  the  aide  of  the  body  by  two  roots,  the  upper  thin  and  flat, 
the  lower  thicker,  obliquely  directed,  and  presenting  on  its  outer  side,  near  its 
junction  with  the  body,  a  small  tubercle,  for  the  attachment  of  the  common 
tendon  of  three  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye.  Between  the  two  roots  is  t!ie  optic 
foramen,  for  the  transmission  of  the  optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic  artery. 

The    Pterygoid    processes 
-Sphenoid  Bone.     Posterior  Surface.  (»»»'?"£.  °  """3  '•   *^^'^i  H^'eness) 

(Fig,  144),  one  on  each  side, 
descend  perpendicularly  from 
the  point  where  the  body 
and  great  wing  unite.  Each 
process  consists  of  an  ex- 
ternal and  an  internal  plate, 
separated  behind  by  an  inter- 
vening notch, — the  pterygoid 
fossa ;  but  joined  partially 
in  front.  The  external  pter- 
ygoid plate  is  broad  and  thin, 
turned  a  little  outwards,  and 
forms  part  of  the  inner  wall 
of  the  zygomatic  fossa.  It 
gives  attachment,  by  its  outer 
surface,  to  the  External  ptery- 
goid; its  inner  surface  forms  part  of  the  pterygoid  fopsa,  and  gives  attachment  to  the 
Internal  pterygoid.  The  interna}  pterygoid  plate  is  much  narrower  and  longer, 
curving  outwards,  at  its  extremity,  into  a  hook-like  process  of  bone,  the  hamular 
process,  around  which  turns  the  tendon  of  the  Tensor  piilati  muscle.  At  the  base  of 
this  plate  is  a  small,  oval,  shallow  depression,  the  scaphoid  fossa,  from  which  arises 
the  Tensor  palati,  and  above  wJiich  is  seen  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  Vidian  canal. 
The  outer  surface  of  this  plate  forms  part  of  the  pterygoid  fossa,  the  inner  surface 
forming  the  outer  boundary  of  the  posterior  aperture  of  the  nares.  The  Supcroir 
constrictor  of  the  pharynx  is  attached  to  its  posterior  edge.  The  two  pterygoid 
plates  are  separatca  below  by  an  angular  interval,  in  which  the  pterygoid  process,  or 
tuberosity,  of  the  palate  bone  is  received.  The  anterior  surl'ace  of  the  pterygoid 
process  is  very  broiKl  at  its  base,  and  forms  the  posterior  wall  of  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa.  It  supports  Meckel's  ganglion.  It  presents,  above,  the  anterior 
orifice  of  the  Vidian  canal ;  and  below,  a  rough  margin,  which  articulates  with 
the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  palate  bone, 

Tne  Sphenoiilul  Spongy  Bones  are  two  thin  curved  plates  of  bone,  which  exist 
as  separate  pieces  until  puberty,  and  occasionally  are  not  joined  to  the  sphenoid 
in  the  adult.  They  are  situated  at  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  body  of 
the  sphenoid,  an  aperture  of  variable  size  being  left  in  their  anterior  wall,  through 
which  the  sphenoidal  sinuscsopen  into  the  nasal  fossje.  They  are  irregular  in 
form,  and  taper  to  a  point  behind, 
being  broader  and  thinner  in  front.  Their 
inner  surface,  which  looks  towards  the 
cavity  of  the  sinus,  is  concave;  their  outer 
surface  convex.  Each  bone  articulates  in 
front  with  the  ethmoid,  externally  with 
the  palate ;  behind,  its  point  is  placed 
alwve  tlic  vomer,  and  is  received  between 
the  root  of  the  pterygoid  process  on  the 
outer  .side  and  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid 
on  the  inner. 

IJevl<ipme7il.     The  sphenoid  bone  is  de- 
velojK'd  by  ten  centres,  six  for  the  poe- 


I-'i^'.  145— Plan  of  the  Dovdojiment  of 
Sj>liriioi[|      By  Four  Ceiilrea. 
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tenor  sphenoidal  division,  and  four  for  the  anterior  sphenoid.  The  six  centres 
for  the  posterior  sphenoid  are — one  for  each  greater  wing  and  external  pterygoid 
plate ;  one  for  each  internal  pterygoid  plate ;  two  for  the  posterior  part  of  the 
body,  Tiie  four  for  the  anterior  sphenoid  are,  one  for  each  lesser  wing  and  anterior 
part  of  the  body,  and  one  for  each  sphenoidal  turbinated  bone.  Ossification  takes 
place  in  these  pieces  in  the  following  order :  The  greater  wing  and  external  ptery- 
goid plate  are  first  formed,  ossific  granules  being  deposited  close  to  the  foramen 
rotundum  on  each  side,  at  about  the  second  month  of  fcetal  life ;  from  thence 
ossification  spreads  outwards  into  the  great  wing,  and  downwards  into  the  external 
pterygoid  plate.  Each  internal  pterygoid  plate  is  then  formed,  and  becomes  ' 
anitea  to  the  external  about  the  middle  of  fcetal  life.  The  two  centres  for  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body  appear  as  separate  nuclei,  side  by  side,  beneath  the 
sella  Turcica  ;  they  join,  about  the  middle  of  fcetal  life,  into  a  single  piece,  which 
remains  ununited  to  the  rest  of  the  boue  until  after  birth.  Each  lesser  wing  is 
formed  by  a  separate  centre,  which  appears  on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  foramen, 
St  about  the  third  month  ;  they  become  united  and  join  with  the  body  at  about 
the  eighth  month  of  fcetal  life.  At  about  the  end  of  the  third  year,  ossification 
has  made  its  appearance  in  the  sphenoidal  spongy  bones. 

At  birth  the  sphenoid  consists  of  three  pieces,  viz.,  the  greater  wing  and  ptery- 
goid processes  on  each  side ;  the  lesser  wings  and  body  united.  At  the  first 
year  after  birth  the  greater  wings  and  body  are  united.  From  the  tenth  to  the 
twelfth  year  the  spongy  bones  are  partially  united  to  the  sphenoid,  their  junc- 
tion being  comj»lete  by  the  twentieth  year.  Lastly,  the  sphenoid  joins  the  occip- 
ital. 

Articulations.  The  sphenoid  articulates  with  alt  the  bones  of  the  cranium 
and  five  of  the  face;  the  two  malar,  two  palate,  and  vomer :  the  exact  extent  of 
articulation  with  each  bone  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figures. 

Attachment  of  Muscks.  The  Temporal,  External  pterygoid,  Internal  pterygoid, 
Superior  constrictor,  Tensor  palati,  Laxator  tympani,  Levator  palpebne,  Obliquus 
superior,  Superior  rectus,  Internal  rectus,  Inferior  rectus,  External  rectus. 


The  Ethmoid  Bone. 

The  Etftmoid  (^jwis,  a  sieve)  is  an  exceedingly  light  spongy  bone,  of  a  cubical 
form,  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  cranium,  between  the  two 
orbits,  at  the  root  of  the  nose, 

ud  contributing  to  form  each     Fig.  146-— Ethmoid  Bone.    Outer  Surface  oC  Right  Lateral 
of  these  cavities.     It  consists  Mass  (eolarged). 

of  three  parts:  a  horizontal 
pUte,  which  forms  part  of  the 
Wse  of  the  cranium ;  a  per- 
pendicular plate,  which  forms 
part  of  the  septum  nasi ;  and 
two  lateral  masses  of  cells. 

The  Horizontal  ot  Cribriform 
Plate  (Fig.  146)  forms  part 
(A  the  anterior  fossa  of  the 
ba^e  of  the  skull,  and  is  re- 
ceived into  the  ethmoid  notch 
of  the  frontal  bone  between 
the  two  orbital  plates.  Pro- 
jecting upwards  from  the 
middle  line  of  this  plate  is  a 
thick,  smooth,  triangular  pro- 
cess of  bone,  the  crista  galli, 
so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  cock's  comb.     Its  bafe  joins  the  cribriform  ph 


,ate.     Its  posterior  border, 
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long,  thin,  and  slightly  curved,  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  falx  cerebri. 
Its  anterior  border,  short  and  thick,  articulates  with  the  frontal  bone,  and 
presents  two  small  projecting  alie,  which  are  received  into  corresponding 
depressions  in  the  frontal,  completing  the  foranaen  csecum  behind.  Its  sides  are 
smooth,  and  sometimes  bulging ;  in  which  case  it  is  found  to  inclose  a  small  sinus. 
On  each  side  of  the  crista  galli,  the  cribriform  plate  is  narrow,  and  deeply  grooved, 
to  support  the  bulb  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  and  perforated  bj-  foramina  for  the 
passage  of  its  filaments.  These  foramina  are  arranged  in  three  rows;  the  inner- 
most, which  are  the  largest  and  least  numerous,  are  lost  in  grooves  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  septum ;  the  foramina  of  the  outer  row  are  continued  on  to  the  surface 
of  the  upper  spongy  bone.  The  foramina  of  the  middle  row  are  the  smallest;  they 
perforate  the  bone,  and  transmit  nerves  to  the  roof  of  the  nose.  At  the  front 
part  of  the  cribriform  plate,  on  each  side  of  the  crista  galli,  is  a  sniall  fissure 
which  transmits  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve;  and  at  its  posterior 
part  a  triangular  notch,  which  receives  the  ethmoidal  spine  of  the  sphenoid. 

The      Perpendicular 
Fig.  147.— Perpendicukr  Plate  ot  Ethmoid  (enlarged).    Shown  by     Plate    (Fig.    147)    is   a 
removing  the  Right  Lateral  Mass.  thin,    flattened    lamella 

of  bone,  which  descends 
from  the  under  surface 
of  the  cribriform  plate, 
and  assists  informing  the 
septum  of  the  nose.  It 
is  much  thinner  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  cir- 
cumference, and  18  gen- 
erally deflected  a  little 
to  one  side.  Its  anterior 
border  articulates  with 
the  frontal  epine  and 
crest  of  the  nasal  bones. 
Its  posterior,  divided 
into  two  parts,  is  con- 
nected by  Its  upjier  half 
with  the  rostrum  of 
the  sphenoid  —  by  its 
lower  ha,lf  with  the  vomer.  The  inferior  border  serves  for  the  attachment 
of  the  triangular  cartilage  of  the  nose.  On  each  side  of  the  perpendicular  plate 
numerous  grooves  and  canals  are  seen,  leading  from  foramina  on  the  cribriform 
plate ;  they  lodge  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerves. 

The  Lateral  ifasses  of  the  ethmoid  consist  of  a  numl>cr  of  thin-walled  cellular 
cavities,  the  ethmoidal  cells,  interposed  between  two  vertical  plates  of  bone,  the 
outer  one  of  which  forms  part  of  the  orbit,  and  the  inner  one  part  of  the  nasal 
fos.<ia  of  the  corresponding  side.  In  the  disarticulated  bone  many  of  these  cells 
appear  to  be  broken;  but  when  the  bones  are  articulated,  they  are  closed  in  at 
every  part.  The  upper  surface  of  each  lateral  mass  presents  a  number  of 
apparently  half-broken  cellular  spaces;  tliese  are  closed  in  when  articulated  by 
the  edges  of  the  ethmoidal  notch  of  the  frontal  bone.  Crossing  this  surface  are 
two  grooves  on  each  side,  converted  into  canals  by  articulation  with  the  frontal; 
they  are  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  foramina,  and  open  on  the  inner  wall 
of  the  orbit.  The  posterior  surface  also  presents  liu-ge  irregular  cellular  cavities, 
which  are  closed  in  by  articulation  with  the  sphenoidal  turbinated  hones,  and 
orbital  process  of  the  palate.  The  celk  at  the  anterior  surface  are  completed  by 
the  lachrymal  bone  and  nasal  procc-is  of  the  superior  maxillary,  and  those  below 
also  by  the  superior  maxillary.  The  outer  surface  of  each  lateral  mass  ia  formed 
of  a  thin,  smooth,  stjuare  plate  of  bone,  called  the  os  planum ;  it  forms  part  of  the 
inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  articulates  above  with  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal ; 
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below,  with  the  superior  maxillary  and  orbital  process  of  the  palat« ;  in  front, 
with  the  lachrvmnf ;  and  behind,  with  the  sphenoid. 

Prom  the  inferior  part  of  each  lateml  mass,  immediately  beneath  the  os  planum, 
there  projects  downwards  and  backwards  an  irregular  lamina  of  bone,  called  the 
vneiform  process,  from  its  hook-like  form ;  it  serves  to  close  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  orifice  of  the  antrum,  and  articulates  with  the  ethmoidal  process  of  the  inferior 
turbinated  bono.     It  is  often  broken  in  disarticulating  the  bones. 

The  inner  surface  of  each  lateral  mass  forms  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the 
nasal  fossa  of  the  corresponding  side.  It  is  formed  of  a  thin  lamella  of  bone, 
which  descends  from  the  under  surface  of  the  cribriform  plate,  and  terminates 
below  in  a  free  convoluted  margin,  the  middle  turbinated  bone.  The  whole  of 
this   surface   is   rough,   and   marked 

above    by  numerous  grooves,   which         Fig.  148. — Ethmoid  Bone.     Inner  Surface  of 
run  nearly  vertically  downwards  from  **'«''•  ^**'*'  **"■  (enlarged). 

the  cribriform  plate;  they  lodge 
branches  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  which 
are  distributed  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane covering  the  bone.  The  back 
part  of  this  surface  is  subdivided  by 
a  narrow  oblique  fissure,  the  superior 
meatus  of  the  nose,  bounded  above  by 
a  thin  curved  plate  of  bone — the 
saperior  turbinated  bone.  By  means 
of  an  orifice  at  the  upper  pan  of 
this  fipsure,  the  posterior  ethmoidal 
cells  open  into  the  nose.  Below,  and  in 
front  of  the  superior  meatus,  is  seen  the  convex  surface  of  the  middle  turbinated 
bone.  It  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  inner  surface  of  each  lateral 
mass;  its  lower  margin  is  free  and  thick,  and  its  ctmcavity,  directed  outwards, 
agists  in  forming  the  midiUe  meatus.  It  is  by  a  large  orifice  at  the  upper  and 
front  part  of  the  middle  meatus,  that  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells,  and  tnrough 
them  the  frontal  sinuses,  communicate  with  the  nose,  by  means  of  a  funnel- 
shaped  canal,  the  infundibulum.  The  cellular  cavities  of  each  lateral  mass,  thus 
walled  in  by  the  os  planum  on  the  outer  sitie,  and  by  the  other  bones  already 
mentioned,  are  divided  by  a  thin  transverse  bony  partition  into  two  sets,  which 
do  not  communicate  with  each  other;  they  are  termctl  the  anicrtnr  and  posterior 
tthmoidal  cells,  or  sinuses.  The  former,  more  numerous,  conmiunicatc  with  the 
frontal  sinuses  above,  and  the  middle  meatus  below,  by  means  of  a  long  flcxuous 
cellular  canal,  the  infundibulum;  the  posterior,  less  numerous,  open  into  the 
superior  meatus,  and  commimicatc  (occasionally)  with  the  sphenoidal  sinuses. 

Deveiopment.  By  three  centres ;  one  for  the  perj^iendicular  lamella,  and  one 
for  each  lateral  mass. 

The  lateral  masses  are  first  developed,  ossific  granules  making  their  first 
appearance  in  the  os  planum  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  months  of  fictal  life, 
and  afterwards  in  the  spongy  bones.  At  birtli,  flic  bone  consists  of  the  two  lateral 
masses,  which  are  small  and  ill-developed ;  but  when  the  jwrpcndicular  and 
horizontal  plates  begin  to  ossify,  as  they  do  about  the  first  year  after  birth,  the 
lateral  masses  become  joined  to  the  cribriform  plate.  The  formation  and  increase 
in  the  ethmoidal  cells,  which  complete  the  bone,  take  [ilaco  about  the  fifth  or 
sixth  year. 

Articulations.  With  fifteen  bones:  the  sphenoid,  two  splicnoidal  turbinated, 
the  frontal,  and  eleven  of  the  face — the  two  nasal,  two  sujicrior  maxillary,  two 
lachrymal,  two  palate,  two  inferior  turbin.ited,  and  the  vomer. 

Development  ok  the  Cranium. 

The  development  of  the  cran 
f£  the  orgMi  it  ia  intended  to  protect. 
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branoua  capsule,  iacloeing  the  cerebrum,  and  accurately  moulded  upon  ita  surface.  This  capaolo  is 
placed  external  Ut  the  dum  mater,  and  in  close  contact  with  it;  its  walls  are  continuoua  with  the 
canal  for  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  chorda  dorsalia,  or  primitive  part  of  the  vertebral  column,  is  con- 
tinued forwards,  from  the  spine,  along  the  baae,  to  its  fore  part,  where  it  terminates  in  a  taperinr 
point.  The  next  step  in  the  process  of  development  is  the  formation  of  cartilage.  This  is  depo.sil«a 
in  the  base  of  the  skull,  in  two  symmetrical  segments,  one  on  either  side  of  the  median  line ;  these 
subsequently  coalesce,  so  as  to  inclose  the  chorda  dorsalis — the  chief  part  of  the  cerebral  capsule 
still  retaining  its  membranous  form.  Ossification  first  takes  place  in  the  roof,  and  is  preceded  bv  the 
deposition  of  a  membranous  blastema  upon  the  surface  of  the  cerebral  capsule,  in  which  the  oasifying 
process  extends ;  the  primitive  membranous  capsule  becoming  the  internal  periosteum,  and  being 
ultimately  blended  with  the  dura  mater.  Although  the  bones  of  the  vertex  of  the  skull  appear 
before  those  at  the  base,  and  make  considerable  progress  in  their  growth,  at  birth  ossification  is  mora 
advanced  in  the  baae,  this  portion  of  the  skull  forming  a  solid,  immovable  groundwork. 

THifi  FONTANKLLES  (Figs.  149,  150). 

Before  birth,  the  bones  at  the  vertex  and  side  of  the  skull  are  separated  from  each  other  by  mem- 
branous  intervals,  in  which  hone  is  deficient.  These  intervals,  at  certain  parts,  are  of  considerable 
size,  and  are  termed  the/onianeUes,  so  called  from  the  pulsations  of  the  brain,  which  are  perceptible 
at  the  anterior  fontanelle,  and  were  likened  to  the  fIsIm  of  water  in  a  fountain.  The  fonlanellea  are 
four  in  number,  and  correspond  to  the  junction  of  the  four  angles  of  the  parietal  with  the  contieuous 
bones.    The  anterior  fontanelle  is  the  lai^^t,  and  corresponds  to  the  junction  of  the  sagittal  and 


Fig.  150,— The  Lateral  Fonlanellea. 


coronal  sutures;  the  posterior  fontanelle,  of  smalh 
and  lambdoid  sutures ;  the  two  remaining 
' —      The  latter  are  closed -r.-„i,  ■„. 


size,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  sagittal 

situated  at  the  inferior  angles  of  the  ]iaHetal 

afterbirth;  the  two  at  the  superior  angles  remain  openlonger;  the 

™.i,„  ,fi„- v,:_.i, ,  ti.>  — .,-;„- -img  open  until  the  firat  or 


a  few  months  after  birth  ;  the  anterior  r 


posterior  being 

second  year,     1  _ 

development  of  a  Wormian  bone.     Sometimes  the  anterior  fontanelle 

years,  and  is  occa.tionally  persistent  Ihroughi 


gradually  filled  in  hy  an  extension  of  the  oa'tifying  process,  or  bv 
open  beyond' 


I^UPERNUMERARY   OB   WORMIAN '    BoNES. 

When  ossification  of  any  of  the  tabular  bones  of  the  skull  proves  abortive,  the  membranous 
inter^'Bl  which  would  be  left  is  usually  filled  in  by  a  supemumcrarj-  piece  of  bone.  This  is  develo]iod 
from  a  sepanite  centre,  and  gradually  extends  until  it  fills  the  vacant  space.     These  supernumerary 

£iiece.»  are  called  Wormian  hones ;  they  are  called  also,  from  their  usual  form,  ossa  Iriquctra;  but 
hev  pn>sent  much  variation  in  situation,  number,  and  size, 

th-y  "CcaHicmally  occupy  the  situation  of  the  fonlanelles,  Bertin,  Cruveilhier,  and  Cuvier  have 
each  noliceii  the  presence  of  one  in  the  anterior  fontiinelle.  There  are  two  specimens  in  the  Museum 
of  Wt.  Gi.iirjp^'s  JlospituI,  which  present  Wormian  bones  in  this  situation.  In  one,  the  skull  of  a 
child,  the  sujiemumerHry  piece  is  of  considerable  »[?£,  and  of  a  q^uadrangular  form. 

They  are  occasionally  found  in  the  posterior  fontanelle.  .ippeanng  to  replace  the  superior  angle  of 
the  occipital  lione.  Not  unfrequently  there  is  one  replacing  the  extremity  of  the  great  wing  of  the 
Bphonoiii,  or  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  th       "  "  '  ,  „  .i  ,  »  ,  .    „  n,  .i  ;..    ,   a 


■  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  in  the  fontanelle  there  situated. 
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They  have  been  found  in  the  different  sutures  on  the  vertex  and  side  of  the  skull,  and  in  some  of 
thi>se  at  the  base.  Thev  are  most  frequent  in  the  lambdoid  suture.  Mr.  Ward  mentions  an  instance 
"  in  which  one-half  of  tlie  lambdoid  suture  was  formed  by  large  Wormian  bones  disposed  in  a  double 
row,  and  jutting  deeply  into  each  other;"  and  refers  to  simitar  specimens  described  by  Dumontier 
and  Bourgery. 

A  deficiency  in  the  ossification  of  the  flat  bones  would  appear  in  some  cases  to  be  symmetrical  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  skull ;  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  these  supemumerarj'  bones  corresponding 
in  fonn,  size,  and  situation  on  each  side.  Thus,  in  several  instances,  I  have  seen  a  pair  of  large 
Wormian  bones  symmetrically  placed  in  the  lambdoid  suture ;  in  another  specimen,  a  pair  in  the 
coronal  suture,  with  a  supernumerary  bone  in  the  spheno-parietal  suture  of  both  sides. 

The  size  of  these  supernumerary  pieces  varies,  they  being  in  some  cases  not  larcer  than  a  pin's 
head,  and  confined  to  the  outer  table ;  in  other  cases  so  larce,  that  one  pair  of  these  bones  may  form 
the  whole  of  the  occipital  bone  above  the  superior  curved  lines,  as  described  by  B6clard  and  Ward. 
Their  number  is  generally  limited  to  two  or  tnree ;  but  more  than  a  hundred  have  been  found  in  the 
skull  of  an  adult  hydrocephalic  skeleton.  In  their  development,  structure,  and  mode  of  articula- 
tion, they  resemble  the  otter  cranial  bones. 

Congenital  Fissures  and  Gaps. 

Dr.  Humphrv  has  called  attention  to  the  not  unfrequent  existence  of  congenital  fissures  in  the 
cranial  bones,  tte  result  of  incomplete  ossification.  These  fissures  have  been  noticed  in  the  frontal, 
parietal,  and  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bones ;  they  extend  from  the  margin  towards  the 
middle  of  the  bone,  and  are  of  great  interest  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  as  they  are  liable  to 
h*-.  mistaken  for  fractures.  An  arrest  of  the  ossifying  process  may  also  give  rise  to  the  deficie^icies 
or  '7'ips  occasionally  found  in  the  cranial  bones.  Such  deficiencies  are  said  to  occur  most  frequently 
wh»-n  ossification  is  impoifoct,  and  to  be  situated  near  the  natural  apertures  for  vessels.  Dr.  Hum- 
phr>'  describes  such  deficiencies  to  exist  in  a  calvarium,  in  the  Cambridge  Museum,  where  a  gap 
sutiicienllv  large  to  admit  the  end  of  the  finger  is  seen  on  either  side  of  the  sagittal  suture,  in  the 
pLu^e  of  the  parietal  foramen.  There  is  a  specimen  precisely  similar  to  this  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
Irt^^rge's  Hospital :  and  another,  in  which  a  small  circular  gap  exists  m  the  parietal  bone  of  a  young 
child.  ju:?t  above  the  parietal  eminence.  Similar  deficiencies  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  hydro- 
cephalic skulls;  being  most  fiequent,  according  to  Dr.  Humphry,  in  the  frontial  bones,  and  in  the 
panetal  bones  on  either  side  of  tne  sagittal  suture. 

Bones  of  the  Face. 

The  Facial  Bones  are  fourteen  in  number,  viz.,  the 

Two  Nasal,  Two  Palate, 

Two  Superior  Maxillary,  Two  Inferior  Turbinated, 

Two  Lachrymal,  Vomer, 

Two  Malar,  Inferior  Maxillary. 


Fig.  151. — Kicrht  Nasal  Bone. 


Nasal  Boxes. 

The  Nasal  are  two  small  oblong  bones,  varying  in  size  and  form  in  different 
individuals ;  they  are  placed  side  by  side  at  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the 

face,  forming,   by  their 

junction,   "the   bridge" 

of  the  nose.     Each  bone 

presents  for  examination 

two    surfaces    and    four 

borders.     The  outer  sur- 
face   is    concave    from 

above   downwards,  con- 
vex from  side  to  side ;  it 

is  covered  bv  the  Pyra- 

midalis  and  Compressor 

nasi  muscles,  marked  bv 

numerous  small  arterial 

furrows,  and  perforated 

about  its  centre  by  a  fora- 
men, sometimes  double, for  the  transmission  of  a  small  vein.   Sometimes  this  fora- 
men is  absent  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  occasionally  the  foramen  caecum  opens  on 


^*/ 


-^jfpi^9iU  horn. 


Fig.  152.— Left  Nasal  Bone. 
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this  surface.  The  inner  surface  is  concave  from  side  to  side,  convex  from  above 
downwards ;  in  which  direction  it  is  traversed  by  a  longitudinal  groove  (sometimes 
a  canal),  for  the  passage  of  a  branch  of  the  nasal  nerve.  The  superior  border  is 
narrow,  thick,  and  serrated  for  articulation  with  the  nasal  notch  of  the  frontal  bone. 
The  inferior  border  is  broad,  thin,  sharp,  directed  obliquely  downwards,  outwards, 
and  backwards,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  cartilage  of  the  nose. 
This  border  presents  about  its  middle  a  notch,  through  which  passes  the  branch  of 
the  nasal  nerve  above  referred  to;  and  is  prolonged  at  its  innerextremity  into  a  sharp 
spine,  which,  when  articulated  with  tne  opposite  bone,  forms  the  nasal  angle. 
The  external  border  is  serrated,  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  the  internal  surface 
above,  and  of  the  external  below,  to  articulate  with  the  nasal  process  of  the 
superior  maxillary.  The  internal  border,  thicker  above  than  below,  articulates 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  is  prolonged  behind  into  a  vertical  crest, 
which  forms  part  of  the  septum  of  the  nose;  this  crest  articulates  with  the 
nasal  spine  of  the  frontal  above,  and  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
below. ' 

Development.  By  one  centre  for  each  bone,  which  appears  about  the  same 
period  as  in  the  vertebrae. 

Articulations.  With  four  bones :  two  of  the  cranium,  the  frontal  and  ethmoid, 
and  two  of  the  face,  the  opposite  nasal  and  the  superior  maxillary. 

No  muscles  are  directly  attached  to  this  bone. 

Superior  Maxillary  Bones. 

The  Superior  Maxillary  is  one  of  the  most  important  bones  of  the  face  in  a 
surgical  point  of  view,  on  account  of  the  number  of  diseases  to  which  some  of 
its  parts  are  liable.  Its  minute  examination  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
considerable  interest.  It  is  the  largest  bone  of  the  face,  excepting  the  lower 
jaw ;  and  forms,  by  its  union  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  the  whole  of 
the  upper  jaw.  Each  bone  assists  in  the  formation  of  three  cavities,  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  the  floor  and  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossae,  and  the  floor  of  the 
orbit :  and  also  enters  into  the  formation  of  two  fossae,  the  zygomatic  and 
8phca(> maxillary ;  and  two  fissures,  the  spheno-maxillary  and  pterygo-maxillarv. 

The  bone  presents  for  examination  a  body  and  four  processes,  malar,  nasiil, 
alveolar,  and  palatine. 

The  body  is  somewhat  cuboid,  and  is  hollowed  out  in  its  interior  to  form  a 
largo  cavity,  the  antrum  of  Highmore.  Its  surfaces  are  four — an  external  or 
facial,  a  posterior  or  zygomatic,  a  superior  or  orbital,  and  an  internal. 

The  external  or  facial  surface  (Fig.  158)  is  directed  forwards  and  outwards. 
Just  above  the  incisor  teeth  is  a  depression,  the  incisive  or  myrtiform  fossa, 
which  gives  origin  to  the  Depressor  ahe  nasi,  and  internal  to  it  the  Orbicularis 
oris  is  attached.  Above  and  a  little  external  to  it,  the  Compressor  nasi  arises. 
More  external  is  another  depression,  the  canine  fossa,  larger  and  deeper  than  the 
incisive  fossa,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  vertical  ridge,  the  canine  eminence, 
corresponding  to  the  socket  of  the  canine  tooth.  The  canine  fossa  gives  origin 
to  the  Levator  anguli  oris.  Above  the  canine  fossa  is  the  infra-orbital  foramen, 
the  termination  of  the  infra-orbital  canal;  it  transmits  the  infra-orbital  nerve 
and  artery.  Above  the  infra-orbital  foramen  is  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  which 
aftbrds  partial  attachment  to  the  Levator  labii  superioris  proprius. 

The  posterior  or  zyr/omatic  surface  is  convex,  directea  backwards  and  out- 
wards, and  forms  part  of  the  zygomatic  fossa.  It  presents  about  its  centre 
several  a|>ertures  leading  to  canals  in  the  substance  of  the  bone ;  they  are  termed 
the  posterior  dental  canals^  and  transmit  the  posterior  dental  vessels  and  nerves. 
At  the  lower  part  of  this  surface  is  a  rounded  eminence,  the  maxillary  tuber- 
osity, especially  prominent  after  the  growth  of  the  wisdom-tooth,  rough  on  its 
inner  side  for  articulation  with  the  tuberosity  of  the  palate-bone.  Immediately 
above  the  rough  surface  is  a  groove,  which,  running  obliquely  down  on  the  inner 
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mrface  of  the  bone,  is  converted  into  a  canal  by  articulation  with  the  palate 
bone,  forming  iho  posterior  palatine  t^nnal. 

The  superior  or  orbital  surface  is  thin,  smooth,  triangular,  and  forms  part  of 
the  floor  of  the  orbit.  It  is  bounded  internally  by  an  irregular  margin,  which 
articulates,  in  front,  with  the  lachrymal ;  iu  tbe  middle  with  the  os  planum  of  the 
ethmoid;  behind,  with  the  orbital  process  of  the  palate  bone;  bounded  externally 
bv  a  .smooth,  rounded  edge,  which  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  sphenomnx- 
iftary  fissure,  and  which  sometimes  articulates  at  its  anterior  extremity  with  the 
orbital  plate  of  the  sphenoid ;  bounded,  in  front,  by  part  of  the  circumference  of 

Fig.  153.— Left  Superior  Jlawllory  Boae.    Outer  Surface. 
Omttr        Surfarr . 
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the  orbit,  which  is  continuous,  on  the  inner  side  with  the  nawil,  on  the  outer  side 
with  the  malar  process.  Along  the  middle  line  of  the  orbital  surface  i.s  a  deep 
proove,  the  infra-orbital,  for  the  passage  of  the  infra-orbital  nerve  and  artery. 
This  groove  commences  at  the  middle  of  the  outer  border  of  the  surface,  and, 
pa.ssing  forward.",  terminates  in  a  canal  which  sulxlividcs  info  two  branches;  one 
of  the  canals,  the  infra-orbital,  opens  just  lielow  the  margin  of  the  orbit ;  the 
other,  which  is  smaller,  runs  into  the  suk«tance  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  unlrum ; 
it  is  called  the  anterior  dental  canal,  transmitting  the  anterior  dental  vessels  and 
Der\'ei"  to  the  front  teeth  of  the  upjier  jaw.  At  the  inner  and  fore  part  of  the 
orbital  ^arface,  just  external  to  the  lachrymal  canal,  is  a  minute  depression, 
which  gives  origin  to  the  Inferior  oblique  mu.-'cle  of  the  eye. 

The  internal  surface  (Fig.  154>  is  unequally  divideti  into  two  parts  by  a  hori- 
&>nta1  projection  of  bone,  the  palate  process;  the  ix)rtion  above  the  palate  pro- 
cess forms  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  ri>ssa' :  lh.it  Ix^low  it  forms  jKirt  of 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  -superior  division  of  this  surface  presents  a  large, 
irregular  opening.  leading  into  the  antrum  of  lliglunore.  At  the  upi^r  bonier 
of  this  aperture  arc  numenuis  broken  cellular  cavities,  which,  in  the  articulated 
etui],  are  closed  in  by  the  ethmoid  and  lacliryinal  bonus.  Below  the  aperture  is 
a  smooth  concavity,  which  forms  part  of  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose,  traversed 
by  a  fissure,  the  maxillary  fissure,  which  runs  from  the  lower  part  of  the  orifice 
erf  tbe  antram  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  and  receives  the  maxillary 
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process  of  the  palate  bone.  Behind  it  is  a  rough  surface,  which  articulates  with 
the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  palate  bone,  traversed  by  a  groove,  which,  com- 
mencing near  the  middle  of  the  posterior  border,  runs  obliquely  downwards  and 
forwards,  and  forms,  when  completed  by  its  articulation  with  the  palate  bone, 
the  posterior  palatine  canal.  In  front  of  the  opening  of  the  antrum  is  a  deep 
groove,  converted  into  a  canal  by  the  lachrymal  and  inferior  turbinated  bones, 
which  is  coated  with  mucous  membrane,  and  called  the  lachrymal  or  nasal  duct. 
More  anteriorly  is  a  well-marked  rough  ridge,  the  inferior  turbinated  crest,  for 

Fig.  15-1. — Left  Superior  Maxillary  Bone.     Inner  SurCace. 


articulation  with  the  inferior  turbinated  Ixine.  Tiie  concavity  above  this  ridge 
forms  part  of  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose  ;  whilst  that  below  it  forms  part  of 
the  inferior  meatus.  The  inferior  division  of  this  surface  is  concave,  rough,  and 
uneven,  and  ]>erforated  by  numerous  small  foramina  for  the  passage  of  nutrient 
vessels. 

The  A)\lTum,  of  Hiijhmore,  or  Maxillary  Sinus,  is  a  large,  triansular-shaped 
cavity,  hollowed  out  of  the  body  of  the  maxillarv  Iwne;  its  apex,  directed  out- 
wards, is  formed  by  the  malar  process;  its  base,  by  the  outer  wail  of  the  nose. 
Its  walls  are  everywhere  exceedingly  tliiu,  its  roof  being  formed  by  the  orbital 
plate,  its  floor  by  the  alveolar  proccs,'^,  its  anterior  wall  by  the  facial,  and  its 
posterior  by  the  zygomatic  surface.  Its  inuer  wall,  or  base,  presents,  in  the  dis- 
articulated bone,  a  large  irregular  aperture,  which  communicates  with  the  nat^l 
fossa.  The  margins  of  this  aperture  are  thin  and  ragged,  and  the  aperture  itself 
is  much  contracted  by  it-i  articulation  with  the  ethmoid  above,  the  inferior  tur- 
binated below,  and  the  palate  Iwnc  behind.'  In  the  articulated  skull,  this  cavity 
communicates  with  the  middle  meatus  of  the  nose  generally  by  two  small  a|x;r- 
turcs  left  between  the  aln)Vc-mentioned  bones.  In  the  recent  state,  usually  only 
one  smalt  oj>cning  exists,  near  the  upper  ]>art  of  the  cavity,  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  the  end  of  a  probe,  the  other  being  closed  bv  the  Uning  membrane  of 
the  sinus. 

'  In  some  cases,  at  any  rate,  the  lachrymal  bone  ei 
tion  of  the  opening,  and  assists  in  forming  the  inner 
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Crossing  the  cavity  of  the  antrum,  are  often  seen  several  projecting  laminae  of 
bone,  similar  to  those  seen  in  the  sinuses  of  the  cranium ;  and  on  its  posterior 
wall  are  the  posterior  dental  canals,  transmitting  the  posterior  dental  vessels  and 
nerves  to  the  teeth.  Projecting  into  the  floor  are  several  conical  processes,  corre- 
sponding to  the  roots  of  the  first  and  second  molar  teeth ;  ^  in  some  cases  the 
floor  is  perforated  by  the  teeth  in  this  situation.  It  is  from  the  extreme  thinness 
of  the  walls  of  this  cavity  that  we  are  enabled  to  explain  how  a  tumor  growing 
from  the  antrum  encroaches  upon  the  adjacent  parts,  pushing  up  the  floor  of  the 
orbit,  and  displacing  the  eyeball,  projecting  inwards  into  the  nose,  protruding 
forwards  on  to  the  cheek,  and  making  its  way  backwards  into  the  zygomatic 
fossa,  and  downwards  into  the  mouth. 

The  Malar  Process  is  a  rough,  triangular  eminence,  situated  at  the  angle  of 
separation  of  the  facial  from  the  zygomatic  surface.  In  front  it  is  concave,  form- 
ing part  of  the  facial  surface ;  behind,  it  is  also  concave,  and  forms  part  of  the 
zygomatic  fossa ;  above,  it  is  rough  and  serrated  for  articulation  with  the  malar 
bone  ;  whilst  below,  a  prominent  ridge  marks  the  division  between  the  facial  and 
zygomatic  surfaces.     A  small  part  of  the  Masseter  arises  from  this  process. 

The  Xasal  Process  is  a  thick,  triangular  plate  of  bone,  which  projects  upwards, 
inwards,  and  backwards,  by  the  side  of  the  nose,  forming  part  of  its  lateral 
Iwundary.  Its  external  surface  is  concave,  smooth,  perforated  by  numerous  foram- 
ina, and  gives  attachment  to  the  Levator  labii  suf)erioris  alajque  nasi,  the 
Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  Tendo  oculi.  Its  internal  surface  forms  part  of  the 
outer  wall  of  the  nose;  it  articulates  above  with  the  frontal,  and  presents  a  rough, 
uneven  surface,  which  articulates  with  the  ethmoid  bone,  closing  in  the  anterior 
ethmoidal  cells ;  below  this  is  a  transverse  ridge,  the  superior  turbinated  crest,  for 
articulation  with  the  middle  turbinated  bone  of  the  ethmoid,  bounded  below  bv  a 
smooth  concavity  which  forms  part  of  the  middle  meatus;  below  this  again  is  the 
inferior  turbinated  crest  (already  described),  for  articulation  with  the  inferior 
turbinated  bone;  and  still  more  inferiorly,  the  concavity  which  forms  part  of  the 
inferior  meatus.  The  anterior  border  of  the  nasal  process  is  thin,  directed  obliquely 
downwards  and  forwards,  and  presents  a  serrated  edge  for  articulation  with  the 
nasal  bone;  its  posterior  border  is  thick,  and  hollowed  into  a  groove  for  the 
lachrymal  duct :  of  the  two  margins  of  this  groove,  the  inner  one  articulates  with 
the  lachrymal  bone,  the  outer  one  forms  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  orbit. 
Just  where  the  latter  joins  the  orbital  surface  is  a  small  tubercle,  the  lachrymal 
tubercle ;  this  used  to  be  taken  as  a  guide  in  the  performance  of  the  operation 
for  fistula  lachrymalis.  The  lachrymal  groove  in  the  articulated  skull  is  converted 
into  a  canal  by  the  lachrymal  bone,  and.  lachrymal  process  of  the  inferior  turbi- 
nated ;  it  is  directed  downwards,  and  a  little  backwards  and  outwards,  is  about 
the  diameter  of  a  goose-quill,  slightly  narrower  in  the  middle  than  at  either 
extremity,  and  lodges  the  lachrymal  duct. 

The  Alveolar  Process  is  the  thickest  and  most  spongy  part  of  the  bone,  broader 
behind  than  in  front,  and  excavating  into  deep  cavities  for  the  reception  of  the 
teethe  These  cavities  are  eight  in  number,  and  vary  in  size  and  depth  according 
to  the  teeth  they  contain.  That  for  the  canine  tooth  is  the  deepest;  those  for 
the  molars  are  the  widest,  aud  subdivided  into  minor  cavities;  those  for  the  incisors 
are  single,  but  deep  and  narrow.  The  Buccinator  muscle  arises  from  the  outer 
surface  of  this  process,  as  far  forward  as  the  first  molar  tooth. 

The  Palate  Process^  thick  and  strong,  projects  horizontally  inwards  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  bone.  It  is  much  thicker  in  front  than  behind,  and  forms  a 
considerable  part  of  the  floor  of  the  nostril  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Its  upper 
surface  is  concave  from  side  to  side,  smooth,  and  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
nose.     In  front  is  seen  the  upper  orifice  of  the  anterior  palatine  (incisor)  canal, 

'  The  number  of  teeth  whose  fangs  are  in  relation  with  the  floor  of  the  antrum  is  variable.  The 
antmm  *'  may  extend  so  as  to  be  in  relation  to  all  the  teeth  of  the  true  maxilla,  from  the  canine  to 
the  dens  sapienlicp." — See  Mr.  Salter  on  Abscess  of  the  Antrum,  in  a  System  of  Surgery,  edited  by 
T.  HoucES,  second  edition,  vol  iv.,  p.  356. 
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which  leads  into  a  fossa  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  superior  maxillary 
bones,antlsituated  immediately  benind  the  incisor  teeth.  It  transmits  the  anterior 
palatine  vessels,'  the  naso-palatine  nerves  passing  through  the  intermaxillary 
suture.  The  inferior  surface,  also  concave,  is  rough  and  uneven,  and  forms  part 
of  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  This  surface  is  perforated  hy  numerous  foramina  for 
tile  passage  of  nutritious  vessels,  channelled  at  the  back  part  of  its  alveolar 
border  by  a  longitudinal  groove,  sometimes  a  canal,  for  the  transmi-ssion  of  the 
posterior  palatine  vessels,  and  a  large  nerve,  and  presents  little  deprcs.sions  for 
the  lodgment  of  the  palatine  glands.  This  surface  presents  anteriorly  the  lower 
orifice  of  the  anterior  palatine  fossa.  In  some  bones  a  delicate  linear  suture  may 
be  seen  extending  from  the  anterior  palatine  fossa  to  the  interval  between  the 
lateral  incisor  and  llie  canine  tooth.  This  marks  out  the  intermaxillary, 
or  incisive  bone,  which  in  some  animals  exists  permanently  as  a  separate 
Fig.  I55.-D.v.lopm.nt  ol  Superior  M«ill.ry  Bone.  P'?"'  I'  inolodes  the  ivhole 
By  Four  Centres.  thickness    oi     ttie    alveolus,    the 

corresponding  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  iiase,  and  the  anterior  nasal 
spine,  and  contains  the  sockets 
of  the  incisor  teeth.  The  outer 
border  of  the  palate  process  is 
incorporated  with  the  rest  of  the 
bone.  The  inner  border  is  thicker 
in  front  than  behind,  and  is  raised 
above  into  a  ridge,  which,  with 
the  corresponding  ridge  in  the 
ir'rfA  opposite  bone,  forms  a  groove  for 
the  reception  of  the  vomer.  The 
anterior  margin  is  bounded  by 
the  thin  concave  border  of  tlio 
opening  of  the  nose,  prolonged 
forwards  internally  into  a  sharp 
process,  forming,  with  a  similar 
process  of  the  opposite  bone,  the 
anterior  nasal  spine.  The  poste- 
rior border  is  serrated  for  artic- 
ulation with  the  horizontal  plate 
of  the  palate  bone. 

Developmenl.  This  bone  is  formed  at  such  an  early  [leriod,  and  os.iification 
proceeds  in  it  witii  such  rapidity,  that  it  has  been  found  impracticable  hitherto 
to  determine  with  accuracy  its  number  of  centres.  It  appears,  however,  probable 
that  it  has /o«r  centres  of  development,  viz.,  one  for  the  nasal  and  facial  portions, 
one  for  the  orbital  and  malar,  one  for  the  incisive,  and  one  for  the  palatal  portion, 
including  the  entire  palate  except  the  incisive  segment.  The  incisive  portion  is 
indicated  in  young  bones  by  a  fissure,  which  marks  olY  a  small  segment  of  the 
palate,  including  tlic  two  incisor  teeth.  In  some  animals,  this  remains  permanently 
as  a  separate  jhccc,  constituting  the  intermaxillary  bone ;  and  in  the  human  subject, 
where  the  jaw  is  malformed,  as  in  cleft  palate,  this  segment  may  be  separated 
from  the  maxillary  bone  by  a  deep  fissure  extending  backwards  between  the  two 
into  the  palate.  If  the  lis.snre  l>e  on  both  sides,  Ivrth  segments  are  quite  isolated 
from  the  maxillary  bones,  and  hang  from  the  end  of  the  vomer ;  they  are  not 
uiifreqnently  much  displaced,  and  the  deformity  is  often  accompanied  by  congenital 
fi,ssure  of  the  upper  lip,  cither  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  merlian  line.  The 
maxillary  sinus  appears  at  an  earlier  period  than  any  of  the  other  nasal  sinuses, 
its  development  commencing  about  the  fourth  month  of  fwtal  life. 

Aiikahttioiis.     With  niVte  bones;  two  of  the  cranium — the  frontal  and  ethmoid. 


■  Tlir-sc  a 


!  the  anterior  brancli  of  the  (Icscending  ur  jiosttrior  palatine  nrlery  of  either  side. 
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and  seven  of  the  face,  viz.,  the  nasal,  malar,  lachrymal,  inferior  turbinated,  palate, 
vomer,  and  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  Sometimes  it  articulates  with  the 
orbital  plate  of  the  sphenoid. 

Attachment  of  Muscles,  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  Obliquus  inferior  oculi, 
Levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi.  Levator  labii  superioris  proprius,  Levator 
anguli  oris,  Compressor  nasi,  Depressor  alee  nasi.  Dilatator  naris  posterior,  Masseter, 
Buccinator,  External  pterygoid  and  Orbicularis  oris. 

The  Lachrymal  Boxes. 

The  Lachrymal  fire  the  smallest  and  most  fragile  bones  of  the  face.  They  are 
situated  at  the  front  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  resemble  somewhat 
in  form,  thinness,  ana  size,  a  finger-nail  ;  hence  they  are  termed  the  ossa  unyuis. 
Each  bone  presents,  for  examination,  two  surfaces  and  four  borders.  The  external 
(Fig.  156)  or  orbital  surface  is  divided  by  a  vertical  ridge  into  two  parts.  The 
portion  of  bone  in  front  of  this  ridge  presents  a  smooth,  concave,  longitudinal 
gro<.>ve,  the  free  margin  of  which  unites  with  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone,  completing  the  lachrymal  groove.  The  upper  part  of  this  groove 
lodges  the  lachrymal  sac ;  the  lower  part  assists  in  the  formation  of  the  lachrymal 
canal,  and  lodges  the  nasal  duct.  The  portion  of  bone  behind  the  ridge  is  smooth, 
slightly  concave,  and  forms  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit.  The  ridge,  with 
a  part  of  the  orbital  surface  immediately  behind  it,  affords  attachment  to  the 
Tensor  tarsi :  the  ridge  terminates  below  in  a  small  hook-like  process,  which 
articulates  with  the  lachrymal  tubercle  of  the  suj)e- 

rior  maxillary  bone  and  completes  the  upper  orifice  Fig.  156— Left  Lachrymal  Bone. 
of   the  lachrymal   canal.     It  sometimes  exists  as  a  External  Surface. 

separate  piece,  which  is  then  called  the  lesser  lachry-  wtAirtm^ 

mat  bone.  The  internal  or  nasal  surface  presents 
a  depressed  furrow,  corresponding  to  the  ridge  on 
its  outer  surface.  The  surface  of  bone  in  front  of 
this  forms  f)art  of  the  middle  meatus ;  and  that  be- 
hind it  articulates  with  the  ethmoid  bone,  filling 
in  the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells.  Of  the  four  borders^ 
the  anterior  is  the  longest,  and  articulates  with  the  ^^^^^ 

nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary   bone.     The  *lP^P^^-it^ 

posterior,  thin  and  uneven,  articulates  with  the  os  *|  •  ^^r^ 

planum  of  the  ethmoid.     The  superior,  the  shortest  c/*'^*'/         /        d 

and  thickest,  articulates  with  the  internal  angular  '    '^     y    "«  ^T7^    ) 

process  of  the  frontal  bone.    The  i  nferior  is  divided  by 

the  lower  edge  of  the  vertical  crest  into  two  parts :  the  posterior  part  articu- 
lates with  the  orbital  plate  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone ;  the  anterior  por- 
tion is  prolonged  downwards  into  a  pointed  process,  which  articulates  with  the 
lachrvmal  process  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone,  and  assists  in  the  formation 
of  the  lachrymal  canal. 

Development.  By  a  single  centre,  which  makes  its  appearance  soon  after  ossifi- 
cation of  the  vertebras  has  commenced. 

Articulations^  With  four  bones :  two  of  the  cranium,  the  frontal  and  ethmoid, 
and  two  of  the  face,  the  superior  maxillary,  and  the  inferior  turbinated. 

Attachment  of  MtLScles.     The  Tensor  tarsi. 

The  Malar  Bones. 

The  Malar  are  two  small  quadrangular  bones,  situated  at  the  upper  and  outer 
part  of  the  face :  they  form  the  prominence  of  the  cheek,  part  of  tlie  outer  wall 
and  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  part  of  the  temporal  and  zygomatic  fossae.  Each  bone 
presents  for  examination  an  external  and  an  internal  surface ;  four  processes,  the 
finontal,   orbital,  maxillary,   and   zygomatic;  and   four   borders.     The   external 
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surface  (Fig.  157)  is  smooth,  coiivex,  perforated  near  its  centre  by  one  or  two 
small  apertures,  the  malar  foramina,  for  the  passage  of  nerves  and  vessels,  covered 
by  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle,  and  aftbrds  attachment  to  the  Zygo- 
maticus  major  and  minor  muscles. 

The  internal  surface  (Fig.  168),  directed  backwards  and  inwards,  is  concave, 
presenting  internally  a  rough  triangular  surface,  for  articulation  with  the  superior 
maxillary  bone;  and  externally,  a  smooth  concave  surface,  which  forms  the 
anterior  boundary  of  the  temporal  fossa  above ;  and  below,  where  it  is  wider, 
forms  part  of  the  zygomatic  fossa.  This  surface  presents,  a  little  above  its  centre, 
the  aperture  of  one  or  two  malar  canals,  and  affords  attacliment  to  part  of  two 
muscles,  the  Temporal  above,  and  the  Masseter  below.  Of  the  four  processes, 
the  frontal  is  thick  and  serrated,  and  articulates  with  the  external  angular  process 

of  the  frontal  bone.    The  orbital 


Pig.  157.— Left  Malar  Bone.     Outer  Surfece. 


^htbtpamrd  lArtagh 


Fig,  158. — Left  Malar  Bone.     Inner  Surface. 


process  is  a  thick   and   strong 

filate,  which  projects  backwards 
rom  the  orbital  margin  of  the 
bone.  Its  upper  surface,  smooth 
and  concave,  forms,  by  its  junc- 
tion with  the  great  ala  of  the 
sphenoid,  the  outer  wall  of  the 
orbit.  Its  under  surface,  smooth 
and  convex,  forms  part  of  the 
temporal  fossa.  Its  anterior 
margin  is  smooth  and  rounded, 
forming  part  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  tlie  orbit.  Its  su]jerior 
margin,  rough,  and  directed  hor- 
izontally, articulates  with  the 
frontal  bone  behind  the  external 
angular  process.  Its  posterior 
margin  is  rough  and  serrated 
for  articulation  with  the  sphe- 
noid; intemallyitisalsoserrated 
for  articulation  with  the  orbital 
surface  of  the  superior  maxil- 
lary. At  the  angle  of  junction 
of  the  sphenoidal  and  maxil- 
lary portions,  a  short  rounded 
non-articular  margin  is  gen- 
erally w?cn ;  this  forms  the  an- 
terior boundary  of  the  .ipheno- 
maxillury  fissure ;  occasionally, 
no  such  non-articular  margin 
exists,  the  llssure  being  com- 
pleted by  the  direct  junction  of 
the  maxillary  and  sphenoid 
bones,  or  by  the  interfiosition 
of  a  small  Wormian  bone  in 
the  angular  interval  between 
tbcni.  On  the  upper  surface  of 
the  orbital  prwe-ss  are  seen  the  orifices  of  one  or  two  temporo-malar  utnnls ;  one 
of  these  usual!  V  <)pens  on  the  posterior  surface,  the  other  (occasional!  v  two)  on  the 
facial  surface:  they  transmit  filaments  (temporo-malar)  of  the  orbital  branch  of  the 
superior  maxillary  nerve.  The  maxillary  process  is  a  rough,  triangular  surface, 
which  articulates  with  the  siijxrrior  maxillary  bono.  The  zyjomutic  priwiess,  long, 
narrow,  and  serrated,  articulates  with  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 
Of  theybur  borders,  the  superior  or  orbital  is  smooth,  arched,  and  forms  a  cousid- 
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erable  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  orbit.  The  inferior,  or  zygomatic,  ia  contin- 
uous with  the  lower  border  ofthe  zygomatic  arch,  aftbrdingattaciiinent  by  its  rough 
edge  to  the  Masseter  muscle.  The  anterior  or  maxillary  border  is  rough,  and 
bevelled  at  the  expense  of  its  inner  table,  to  articulate  with  the  superior  max- 
illary bone ;  affording  attachment  by  its  outer  margin  to  the  Levator  labii  superi- 
oris  proprius,  just  at  its  point  of  junction  with  tbe  superior  maxillary.  Tlie 
posterior  or  temporal  border,  curved  like  an  italic  y,  is  continuous  above  with 
the  commencement  of  the  temporal  ridge  ;  below,  with  the  upf«r  border  of  the 
iygomatic  arch  :  it  atfords  attachment  to  the  temporal  fascia. 
^  Dfvehpment.  By  a  single  centre  of  ossification,  which  apjiears  at  about  the 
eaine  period  when  ossification  of  the  vertebrae  commences, 

Articulatums.     With  four  bones;  three  of  the  cranium,  frontal,  sphenoid,  and 
temporal ;  and  one  of  the  face,  the  superior  maxillary. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.     Levator  labit  superioris  propriu.s,  Zygomaticus  major 
and  minor,  Masseter,  and  Temporal. 


The  Palate  Bones. 

The  Palate  Bones  are  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  nasal  foss^ ;  they  are 
Tedged  in  between  the  su].»crior  maxillary  and  the  pterygoid  proce.'is  of  the 
sphenoid.  Each  bone  assists  in  the  formation  of  three  cavities;  the  floor  and 
•luter  wall  of  the  nase,  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  floor  of  the  orbit;  and  enters 
into  the  formation  of  three  fossas;  the  zygomatic,  sphcno-maxillary,  and  pterygoid; 
and  one  fissure,  the  spheno- maxillary.  In  form  the  palate  bone  somewhat  resem- 
Mes  the  letter  L,  and  may  be  divided  into  an  inferior  or  horizontal  plate,  and  a 
sanerior  or  vertical  plate. 

The  Horizontal  Plate  is  thick,  of  a  quadrilateral  form,  and  presents  two  surfaces 
.ind  four  borders.  The  superior  surface,  concave  from  side  to  side,  forms  the  back 
pan  of  the  floor  of  the  nostril.  The  inferior  surface,  slightly  concave  andTough, 
forms  the  back  part  of  the  hard  palate.  At  its  posterior  part  may  be  seen  a 
transverse  ridge,  more  or  less  marked,  for  the  attachment  of  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  Tensor  palati  muscle.  At  the  outer  extremity  of  this  ridge  is  a  deep  groove, 
converted  into  a  canal  by  its  articulation  with  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone,  and  form- 

■  ■     ■  Fig.  159.— Left  Polale  Bone.     Internal  View  (enlarged). 
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ing  the  posterior  palatine 
caoaL  rfear  this  groove, 
the  orifices  of  one  or  two 
small  canals,  accessory  pos- 
terior pialatine,  may  fre- 
qaentlv  be  seen.  The  an- 
terior border  is  serrated, 
bevelled  at  the  expense  of 
ita  inferior  surface,  and  ar- 
ticalatcs  with  the  palate 
process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone.  The  pos- 
terior border  is  concave, 
free,  and  serves  for  the 
attachment  of  the  soft 
palate.  Its  inner  extremity 
ifl  sharp  and  pointed,  and 
when  united  with  the  op- 
posite bone  forms  a  pro- 
jecting process,  the  poste- 
rior nasal  spine,  for  the  at- 
tachment of  the  Azygos 
DTaUe.     The  external  border  ia  united  with  the  lower  part  of  the  perpendicular 
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plate  almost  at  right  angles.  The  internal  border,  the  thickest,  is  serrated  for 
articulation  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side;  its  superior  edge  is  raised 
into  a  ridge,  which,  united  with  the  opposite  bone,  forms  a  crest,  in  which  the 
vomer  is  received. 

The  Vertical  Plate  (Fig.  159)  is  thin,  of  an  oblong  form,  and  directed  upwards 
and  a  little  inwards.  It  presents  two  surfaces,  an  external  and  an  internal,  and 
four  borders. 

The  internal  surface  presents  at  its  lower  part  a  broad,  shallow  depression,  which 
forms  part  of  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose.  Immediately  above  this  is  a  well- 
marked  horizontal  ridge,  the  inferior  turbinated  crest,  for  articulation  with  the 
inferior  turbinated  bone ;  above  this,  a  second  broad,  shallow  depression,  which 
forms  part  of  the  middle  meatus,  surmounted  above  by  a  horizontal  ridge  less 
prominent  than  the  inferior,. the  superior  turbinated  crest,  for  articulation  with 
the  middle  turbinated  bone.  Above  the  superior  turbinated  crest  is  a  narrow 
horizontal  groove,  which  forms  part  of  the  suj)erior  meatus. 

The  external  surface  is  rough  and  irregular  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent,  for  articulation  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  its 
upper  and  back  part  being  smooth  where  it  enters  into  the  formation  of  the 
sphcno-maxillary  fossae ;  it  is  also  smooth  in  front,  where  it  covers  the  orifice  of 
the  antrum.  Towards  the  back  part  of  this  surface  is  a  deep  groove,  converted 
into  a  canal,  the  posterior  palatine,  by  its  articulation  with  the  superior  maxil- 
lary bone.  It  transmits  the  posterior,  or  descending  palatine  vessels,  and  a 
large  nerve. 

The  anterior  border  is  thin,  irregular,  and  presents  opposite  the  inferior 
turbinated  crest  a  pointed  projecting  lamina,  the  maxillary  process,  which  is 
directed  forwards,  and  closes  in  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  opening  of  the 
antrum,  being  received  into  a  fissure  that  exists  at  the  inferior  part  of  this  aperture. 
Tlie  posterior  border  (Fig.  160)  presents  a  deep  groove,  the  edges  of  which  are 
serrated  for  articulation  with  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid.  At  the 
lower  part  of  this  border  is  seen  a  pyramidal  process  of  bone,  the  pteryyoid  process 
or  tuberosity  of  the  palate,  which  is  received  into  the  angular  interval  between 
the  two  pterygoid  plates  of  the  sphenoid  at  their  inferior  extremity.  Tliis  process 
presents  at  its  back  part  three  grooves,  a  median  and  two  lateral  ones.  The 
former  is  smooth,  and  forms  part  of  the  pterygoid  fossa,  aftbrding  attachment  to 
the  Internal  pterygoid  muscle ;  whilst  the  lateral  grooves  are  rough  and  uneven, 
for  articulation  with  the  anterior  border  of  each  pterygoid  ))late.  A  few  fibres 
of  the  External  pterygoid  muscle  and  of  the  Superior  constrictor  also  arise  from 
the  tuberosity  of  the  palate  bone.  The  base  of  this  process,  continuous  with  the 
horizontal  portion  of  the  bone,  presents  the  apertures  of  the  accessory  descending 
palatine  canals;  whilst  its  outer  surface  is  rough  for  articulation  with  the  inner 
surface  of  the  body  of  the  superior  n) axillary  bone. 

Tlie  superior  border  of  the  vertical  plate  presents  two  well-marked  processes, 
separated  by  an  intervening  notch  or  foramen.  Tlie  anterior,  or  larger,  is  called 
the  orbital  process ;  the  posterior,  the  sj)henoidah 

Tlie  Orbital  Process,  directed  upwards  and  outwards,  is  placed  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  sphenoidal.  It  presents  live  surfaces,  which  inclose  a  hollow  cellu- 
lar cavity,  and  is  connected  to  the  perpendicular  plate  by  a  narrow  constricted 
neck.  Of  these  five  surfaces,  three  are  articular,  two  non-articular,  or  free  surfaces. 
The  three  articular  arc  the  anterior  or  maxUlartj  surface,  which  is  directed  forwards, 
outwards,  and  downwards,  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  rough  for  articulation  with 
the  superior  maxillary  bone.  The  i)osteri()r  or  sphenoidal  surface  is  directed 
backwards,  upwards,  and  inwards.  It  ordinarily  presents  a  small  open  cell,  which 
communicates  with  the  sphenoidal  sinus,  and  the  margins  of  which  are  serrated 
for  articulation  with  the  vertical  part  of  the  sphenoidal  turbinated  bone.  The 
internal  or  ethmoidal  surface  is  directed  inwards,  ui)wards,  and  forwards,  and 
articulates  with  the  lateral  mass  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  In  some  cases,  the  cellular 
cavity  above  mentioned  opens  on  this  surface  of  the  bone ;  it  then  communicates 
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Fig.  160.— Left  Palate  Bone.     Posterior 
View  (enlarged). 
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with  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells.     More  rarely  it  opens  on  both  surfaces,  and 

then  communicates  both  with  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells  and  the  sphenoidal 

sinus.     The  non-articular  or  free  surfaces  are  the  superior  or  orbital^  directed 

upwards  and  outwards,  of  triangular  form, 

concave,  smooth,  and  forming   the  back 

part  of  the  floor  of    the  orbit,  and  the 

external    or    zyfjomatic   surface,  directed 

outwards,  backwards,  and  downwards,  of 

an   oblong   form,   smooth,  lying   in   the 

spheno- maxillary  fossa,  and  looking  into 

the  zygomatic  fossa.     The  latter  surface 

is  separated  from  the  orbital  by  a  smooth 

rounded  border,  which  enters   into   the 

formation  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure. 

The  Sphenrndal  Process  of  the  palate 
bone  is  a  thin,  compressed  plate,  much 
smaller  than  the  orbital,  and  directed 
upwanls  and  inwards.  It  presents  three 
surfaces  and  two  borders.  The  superior 
surface,  the  smallest  of  the  three,  articu- 
lates with  the  horizontal  part  of  the 
sphenoidal  turbinated  bone ;  it  presents  a 
groove  which  contributes  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  pterygo-palatine  canal.  The 
internal  surface  is  concave,  and  forms  part 
of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa. 
The  external  surface  is  divided  into  an  articular  and  a  non-articular  portion  ;  the 
former  is  rough  for  articulation  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  pterygoid  process 
of  the  sphenoid;  the  latter  is  smooth,  and  forms  part  of  the  spheno-maxillary 
fossa.  The  anterior  border  forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  spheno-palatine 
foramen.  The  posterior  border,  serrated  at  the  expense  of  the  outer  table,  articu- 
lates with  the  inner  surface  of  the  pterygoid  process. 

The  orbital  and  sphenoidal  processes  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  deep 
notch,  which  is  converted  into  a  foramen,  the  spheno-palatine,  by  articulation 
with  the  sphenoidal  turbinated  bone.  Sometimes  the  two  processes  are  united 
above,  and  form  between  them  a  complete  foramen,  or  the  notch  is  crossed  by 
one  or  more  spicula  of  bone,  so  as  to  form  two  or  more  foramina.  In  the 
mrticalated  skull,  this  foramen  opens  into  the  back  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the 
superior  meatus,  and  transmits  tne  spheno-palatine  vessels  and  nerves. 

Development.  From  a  single  centre,  which  makes  its  appearance  at  the  angle 
of  junction  of  the  two  plates  of  the  bone.  From  this  point  ossification  spreads 
inwards  to  the  horizontal  plate,  downwards  into  the  tuberosity,  and  upwanls 
into  the  vertical  plate.  In  the  fcetus,  the  horizontal  j)late  is  much  longer  than 
the  vertical;  and  even  after  it  is  fully  ossified,  the  whole  bone  is  at  first  remark- 
able for  its  shortness. 

Articulations.  With  six  bones:  the  sphenoid,  ethmoid,  superior  maxillnry, 
inferior  turbinated,  vomer,  and  opposite  palate. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.  The  Tensor  palati,  Azygos  uvulie,  Internal  and  Ex- 
ternal pterygoid,  and  Superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 


The  Inferior  Tlrbtnated  Boxes. 

The  Inferior  Turbinated  Bones  are  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  outer  wall 
of  the  nasal  fossse.  Each  consists  of  a  layer  of  thin,  spongy  bone,  curled  u]K>n 
itself  like  a  scroll,  hence  its  name  "  turbinated ;"  and  extends  horizontally  along 
the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa,  immediately  below  the  orifice  of  the  antrum. 
Each  bone  presents  two  surfaces,  two  borders,  and  two  extremities. 
13 
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inclines  upwards  and  backwards,  and  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  border  of 
the  ramus ;  it  affords  attachment  to  the  Depressor  labii  inferioris  and  Depressor 

anguh  oris;  below  it  the  Platysma  inj'oidcs  is  inserted. 

Fig.  164— Inferior  Maxillary  Bone,     Outer  Surface.    Sidp  View. 


Tlic  internal  sitr/ace  (Fig.  165)  is  (x>ncave  from  side  to  aide,  convex  from  above 
downwards.  In  the  middle  line  is  an  indistinct  linear  depression,  corresponding 
to  the  symphysis  externally;  on  either  side  of  this  depression,  just  below  its 
centre,  are  four  prominent  tubercles,  placed  in  pairs,  two  above  and  two  below; 
they  are  called  the  ijenial  tubr-rcles,  and  utl'ord  attachment,  the  upper  pair  to  the 


Surface.     Side  View. 


Body 


Genio-hyoglossi  muscles,  the  lower  pair  to  the  Genio-hyoidei  muscles.  _  Some- 
times tlie  tubercles  on  each  side  are  blended  into  one,  or  they  all  unite  into  an 
irregular  eminence  of  bone,  or  nothing  but  an  irregularity  may  be  seen  on  the 
Ou  t;ither  side  of  the  genial  tubercles  is  an 


surface  of  the  bone  at  this  part. 
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oval  depression,  the  sublingual  fossa,  for  lodging  the  sublingual  gland ;  and 
beneath  the  fossa,  a  rough  depression  on  each  side,  which  gives  attachment 
to  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Digastric  muscle.  At  the  back  part  of  the  sublingual 
fossa,  the  internal  oblique  line  (mylo-hyoidean)  commences;  it  is  at  first  faintly 
marked,  but  becomes  more  distinct  as  it  passes  upwards  and  outwards,  and  is 
es|>ecially  prominent  opposite  the  last  two  molar  teeth ;  it  affords  attachment 
throughout  its  whole  extent  to  the  Mylo-hyoid  muscle :  the  Superior  constrictor 
of  the  pharynx  with  the  pterygo-maxillarv  ligament,  being  attached  above  its 
posterior  extremity,  nearer  the  alveolar  margin.  The  portion  of  bone  above 
this  ridge  is  smooth,  and  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth ; 
whilst  that  below  it  presents  an  oblong  depression,  the  submaxillary  fossa,  wider 
behind  than  in  front,  for  the  lodgment  of  tne  submaxillary  gland.  The  external 
oblique  line  and  the  internal  or  mylo-hyoidean  line  divide  the  body  of  the  bone 
into  a  superior,  or  alveolar,  and  an  inferior,  or  basilar,  portion. 

The  superior  or  alveolar  border  is  wider,  and  its  margins  thicker  behind  than 
in  front.  It  is  hollowed  into  numerous  cavities  for  the  reception  of  the  teeth  ; 
these  cavities  are  sixteen  in  number,  and  vary  in  depth  and  size  according  to  the 
teeth  which  they  contain.  To  its  outer  side,  the  Buccinator  muscle  is  attached 
as  far  forward  as  the  first  molar  tooth.  The  inferior  border  is  rounded,  longer 
than  the  superior,  and  thicker  in  front  than  behind ;  it  presents  a  shallow  groove, 
just  where  the  body  joins  the  ramus,  over  which  the  facial  artery  turns. 

The  Perpendicular  Portions,  or  Rarni^  are  of  a  quadrilateral  form.  Each 
presents  for  examination  two  surfaces,  four  borders,  and  two  processes.  The 
external  surface  is  flat,  marked  with  ridges,  and  gives  attachment  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  extent  to  the  Masseter  muscle.  The  internal  surface 
presents  about  its  centre  the  oblique  aperture  of  the  inferior  dental  canal,  for  the 
passage  of  the  inferior  dental  vessels  and  nerve.  The  margin  of  this  opening 
is  irregular ;  it  presents  in  front  a  prominent  ridge,  surmounted  by  a  sharp  spine, 
which  gives  attachment  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw ;  and  at 
its  lower  and  back  part  a  notch  leading  to  a  groove,  the  mylo-hyoidean,  which 
runs  obliquely  downwards  to  the  back  part  of  the  submaxillary  fossa ;  and  lodges 
the  mylo-nyoid  vessels  and  nerve:  behind  the  groove  is  a  rough  surface,  for  the 
insertion  of  the  Internal  pterygoid  muscle.  The  inferior  dental  canal  runs 
obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  in  the  substance  of  the  ramus,  and  then  hori- 
zontally forwards  in  the  body ;  it  is  here  placed  under  the  alveoli,  with  which  it 
communicates  by  small  openings.  On  arriving  at  the  incisor  teeth,  it  turns  back 
to  ci>mmunicate  with  the  mental  foramen,  giving  oft*  two  small  canals,  which  run 
forMi'ard,  to  be  lost  in  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  bone  beneath  the  incisor  teeth. 
This  canal,  in  the  posterior  two- thirds  of  the  bone,  is  situated  nearer  the  internal 
CTirface  of  the  jaw ;  and  in  the  anterior  third,  nearer  its  external  surface.  Its 
walls  are  composed  of  compact  tissue  at  either  extremity,  and  of  cancellous  in 
the  centre.  It  contains  the  mferior  dental  vessels  and  nerve,  from  which  branches 
are  distributed  to  the  teeth  through  small  apertures  at  the  bases  of  the  alveoli. 
The  upper  border  of  the  ramus  is  thin,  and  presents  two  processes,  separated  by 
a  deep  concavity,  the  sigmoid  notch.  Of  these  processes,  the  anterior  is  the 
coronoid,  the  posterior  the  condyloid. 

The  Coronoid  Process  is  a  thin,  flattened,  triangular  eminence  of  bone,  which 
Taries  in  shape  and  size  in  different  subjects,  and  serves  chiefly  for  the  attachment 
of  the  Temporal  muscle.  Its  external  surface  is  smooth,  and  aftbrds  attachment 
to  the  Masseter  and  Temporal  muscles.  Its  internal  surface  gives  attachment  to 
the  Temporal  muscle,  and  presents  the  commencement  of  a  longitudinal  ridge, 
which  is  continued  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  alveolar  process.  On  the  outer 
side  of  this  ridge  is  a  deep  groove,  continued  below  on  the  outer  side  of  tlie 
alveolar  proce^;  this  ridge  and  part  of  the  groove  afford  attachment,  above,  to 
the  Temjx>ral :  below,  to  the  Buccinator  muscle. 

The  Condyloid  Process,  shorter  but  thicker  than  the  coronoid,  consists  of  two 
portions, — the  condyle,  and  the  constricted  portion  which  supports  the  condyle, 
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the  neck.  The  condyle  is  of  an  oblong  form,  its  long  axis  being  transverse,  and 
set  obliquely  on  the  neck  in  such  a  manner  that  its  outer  end  is  a  little  more 
forward  and  a  little  higher  than  its  inner.  It  is  convex  from  before  backwards, 
and  from  side  to  side,  the  articular  surface  extending  further  on  the  posterior 
than  on  the  anterior  surface.  The  neck  of  the  condyle  is  flattened  from  before 
backwards,  and  strengthened  by  ridges  which  descend  from  the  fore  part  and 
sides  of  the  condyle.  Its  lateral  margins  are  narrow,  and  present  externally  a 
tubercle  for  the  external  lateral  ligament.  Its  posterior  surface  is  convex ;  its 
anterior  is  hollowed  out  on  its  inner  side  by  a  depression  (the  pterygoid  fossa) 
for  the  attachment  of  the  External  pterygoid. 

The  lower  border  of  the  ramus  is  thick,  straight,  and  continuous  with  the  body 
of  the  bone.  At  its  junction  with  the  posterior  border  is  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
which  is  either  inverted  or  everted,  and  marked  by  rough  oblique  ridges  on  each 
side  for  the  attachment  of  the  Masseter  externally,  and  the  Internal  ptervTOid 
internally ;  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament  is  attached  to  the  bone  between  these 
muscles.  Tiie  anterior  border  is  thin  above,  thicker  below,  and  continuous  with 
the  external  oblique  line.  The  posterior  border  is  thick,  smooth,  rounded,  and 
covered  by  the  parotid  gland. 

The  Sigmoid  Notch,  separating  the  two  processes,  is  a  deep  semilunar  depression, 
crossed  by  the  masseteric  artery  and  nerve. 

Development,  This  bone  is  formed  at  such  an  early  period  of  life — before, 
indeed,  any  other  bone  except  the  clavicle — that  it  has  been  found  impossible  at 
present  to  determine  its  earliest  condition.  It  appears  probable,  however,  that 
It  is  developed  by  two  centres,  one  for  each  lateral  half,  the  two  segments 
meeting  at  the  symphysis,  where  they  become  united.  Additional  centres  have 
also  been  described  for  the  coronoid  process,  the  condyle,  the  angle,  and  the  thin 
plate  of  bone  which  forms  the  inner  side  of  the  alveolus. 

Changes  produced  ix  the  Lower  Jaw  by  Age. 

The  changes  which  the  Lower  Jaw  undergoes  after  birth,  relate — 1.  To  the  alterations  effected  in 
the  body  of  the  bone  by  the  first  and  second  dentitions,  the  loss  of  the  teeth  in  the  aged,  and  the 
subsequent  absorption  of  the  alveoli.  2.  To  the  size  and  situation  of  the  dental  canal ;  and,  3.  To 
the  angle  at  whicn  the  ramus  joins  with  the  body. 

At  Birth  (Fig.  166),  the  bone  consists  of  two  lateral  halves,  united  by  fibro-cartilaginous  tissue, 
in  which  one  or  two  osseous  nuclei  are  generally  found.  The  body  is  a  mere  shell  of  bone  containing 
the  sockets  of  the  two  incisor,  the  canine,  and  the  two  temporary  molar  teeth,  imperfectly  partitionea 
from  one  another.  The  dental  canal  is  of  large  size,  and  runs  near  the  lower  oorder  ot  the  bone, 
the  mental  foramen  opening  beneath  the  socket  of  the  first  molar.  The  angle  is  obtuse,  from  the 
jaws  not  being  as  yet  separated  by  the  eruption  of  the  teeth. 

After  Birth  (Fig.  167),  the  two  segments  of  the  bone  become  joined  at  the  symphysis,  from  below 
upwards,  in  the  fii*st  year ;  but  a  trace  of  separation  may  be  visible  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year,  near  the  alveolar  margin.  The  body  becomes  elongated  in  its  whole  lengtli,  but  more  especially 
Dehind  the  mental  foramen,  to  provide  space  for  the  three  additional  teeth  developed  in  this  part. 
The  depth  of  the  body  becomes  greater,  owing  to  mcreased  growth  of  the  alveolar  part,  to  afford 
room  for  the  fangs  of  the  teeth,  and  by  thickening  of  the  subaental  portion,  which  enables  the  jaw 
to  withstand  the  powerful  action  of  the  masticatory  muscles ;  but  the  alveolar  portion  is  the  deeper 
of  the  two,  and,  consequently,  the  chief  part  of  the  body  lies  above  the  oblique  line.  The  dental 
canal,  after  the  second  dentition,  is  situated  just  above  the  level  of  the  mylo-nyoid  ridge ;  and  the 
mental  foramen  occupies  the  position  usual  to  it  in  the  adult.  The  angle  becomes  less  obtuse,  owing 
to  the  separation  of  the  jaws  by  the  teeth. 

In  the  adult  (Fig.  168),  the  alveolar  and  basilar  portions  of  the  body  are  usually  of  equal  depth. 
The  mental  foramen  opens  midway  between  the  upper  and  lower  border  of  the  bone,  and  the  dental 
canal  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  mylo-hyoid  line.  The  ramus  is  almost  vertical  in  direction,  and 
joins  the  body  nearly  at  right  angles. 

In  old  age  (Fig.  169),  the  bone  becomes  greatly  reduced  in  size ;  for,  wi^h  the  loss  of  the  teeth, 
the  alveolar  process  is  absorbed,  and  the  basilar  part  of  the  bone  alone  remains ;  consequently,  the 
chief  part  of  the  bone  is  below  the  oblique  line.  The  dental  canal,  with  the  mental  foramen  opening 
from  it,  is  close  to  the  alveolar  border.     The  rami  are  oblique  in  direction,  and  the  angle  obtuse. 

Articulation,     With  the  glenoid  fossae  of  the  two  temporal  bones. 
Attachment  of  M^iscles.     To  its  external  surface,  commencing  at  the  symphysis, 
and  proceeding  backwards :  Levator  menti,  Depressor  labii  inferioris,  Depressor 
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SiDF  View  of  the  lower  jaw  at  differeni^  Periods  of  Life, 

Fig.  166.— At  Birth. 


Fig.  167.— At  Puberty. 


Fig.  168.— In  the  Adult. 


Fig.  169.— Ill  old  Age. 
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anguli  oris,  Platysma  myoides,  Buccinator,  Masseter :  a  portion  of  the  Orbicu- 
laris oris  (Accessofii  Orbicularis  inferiores)  is  also  attached  to  this  surface.  To 
its  internal  surface,  commencing  at  the  same  point :  Genio-hyo-glossus,  Genio- 
hyoideus,  Mylo-hyoideus,  Digastric,  Superior  constrictor,  Temporal,  Internal 
pterygoid,  External  pterygoid. 


THE  SUTUEES. 

The  bones  of  the  cranium  and  face  are  connected  to  each  other  by  means  of 
Sutures.  The  sutures  are  rows  of  dentated  processes  of  bone  projecting  from  the 
edge  of  either  bone,  and  locking  into  each  other :  the  dentations,  however,  are 
confined  to  the  external  table,  the  edges  of  the  internal  table  lying  merely  in 
apposition.  The  Cranial  Sutures  may  be  divided  into  three  sets :  1.  Those  at 
the  vertex  of  the  skull.     2.  Those  at  the  side  of  the  skull.    3.  Those  at  the  base. 

The  sutures  at  the  vertex  of  the  skull  are  three :  the  sagittal,  coronal,  and 
(ambdoid. 

The  Sagittal  Suture  {interparietal)  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  parietal 
oones,  and  extends  from  the  middle  of  the  frontal  bone  backwards  to  the  superior 
angle  of  the  occipital.  In  childhood,  and  occasionally  in  the  adult,  when  the  two 
halves  of  the  frontal  bone  are  not  united,  it  is  continued  forwards  to  the  root  of 
the  nose.  This  suture  sometimes  presents,  near  its  posterior  extremity,  the 
parietal  foramen  on  each  side ;  and  in  front,  where  it  joins  the  coronal  suture,  a 
space  is  occasionally  left,  which  incloses  a  large  Wormian  bone. 

The  Coronal  Suture  {fronto-parietal)  extends  transversely  across  the  vertex  of 
the  skull,  and  connects  the  frontal  with  the  parietal  bones.  It  commences  at  the 
extremity  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  on  one  side,  and  terminates  at  the 
same  point  on  the  opposite  side.  The  dentations  of  this  suture  are  more  marked 
at  the  sides  than  at  the  summit,  and  are  so  constructed  that  the  frontal  rests  on 
the  parietal  above,  whilst  laterally  the  frontal  supports  the  parietal. 

The  Lambdoid  Suture  (occipito -parietal),  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
Greek  letter  A,  connects  the  occipital  with  the  parietal  bones.  It  commences  on 
each  side  at  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  inclines  upwards  to 
the  end  of  the  sagittal  suture.  The  dentations  of  this  suture  are  very  deep  and 
distinct,  and  are  often  interrupted  by  several  small  Wormian  bones. 

The  sutures  at  the  side  of  the  skull  are  also  three  in  number :  the  spheno- 
parietal, squamo-parietal,  and  masto-parietal.  They  are  subdivisions  of  a  single 
suture,  formed  between  the  lower  border  of  the  parietal  and  the  temporal  and 
sphenoid  bones,  and  which  extends  from  the  lower  end  of  the  lambdoid  suture 
behind  to  the  lower  end  of  the  coronal  suture  in  front. 

The  SphenO'parietal  is  very  short ;  it  is  formed  by  the  tip  of  the  great  wing 
of  the  sphenoid,  which  overlaps  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone. 

The  Squamo-parietal,  or  squamous  suture,  is  arched.  It  is  formed  by  the 
squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  overlapping  the  middle  division  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  parietal. 

The  Masto-parietal  is  a  short  suture,  deeply  dentated,  formed  by  the  posterior 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal,  and  the  superior  border  of  the  mastoid  portion  of 
the  temporal. 

The  sutures  at  the  base  of  the  skull  are :  the  basilar  in  the  centre,  and  on  each 
side,  the  petro-occipital,  the  masto-occipital,  the  petro-sphenoidal,  and  the  squamo- 
sphenoidal. 

The  Basilar  Suture  is  formecj  by  the  junction  of  the  basilar  surface  of  the 
occipital  bone  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid.  At  an 
early  period  of  life,  a  thin  plate  of  cartilage  exists  between  tnese  bones;  but 
in  the  adult  they  become  fused  into  one.  Between  the  outer  extremity  of  the 
basilar  suture  and  the  termination  of  the  lambdoid,  an  irregular  suture  exists, 
which  is  subdivided  into  two  portions.     The  inner  portion,  formed  by  the  union 
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of  the  petrous  part  of  the  temporal  with  the  occipital  bone,  is  termed  the  petro- 
iiccipiial.  The  outer  portion,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  mastoid  part  of  the 
teinjKiral  with  the  occipital,  is  called  the  Tnasto-occipital,  Between  the  bones 
forming  the  petro-occipital  suture,  a  thin  plate  of  cartilage  exists;  in  the  masto- 
occipital  is  occasionally  found  the  opening  of  the  mastoid  foramen.  Between 
the  outer  extremity  of  the  basilar  suture  and  the  spheno-parietal,  an  irregular 
suture  may  be  seen,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  sphenoid  with  the  temjwral 
bone.  The  inner  and  smaller  portion  of  this  suture  is  termed  the  petro  sjyhenoidal ; 
it  is  formed  between  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  and  the  great  wing  of 
the  sphenoid  ;  the  outer  portion,  of  greater  length,  and  arched,  is  formed  between 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  and  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid:  it  is 
called  the  squamo- sphenoidal. 

The  cranial  bones  are  connected  with  those  of  the  face,  and  the  facial  bones 
with  each  other,  by  numerous  sutures,  which,  though  distinctly  marked,  have 
received  no  sj^ecial  names.  The  only  remaining  suture  deserving  especial  con- 
sideratic^n,  is  the  transverse.  This  extends  across  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  and 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  frontal  with  the  facial  bones :  it  extends  from 
the  external  angular  process  of  one  side  to  the  same  point  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  connects  the  frontal  with  the  malar,  the  sphenoid,  the  ethmoid,  the  lachrymal, 
the  superior  maxillary,  and  the  nasal  bones  on  each  side. 

The  sutures  remain  separate  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  complete  forma- 
tion of  the  skull.  It  is  probable  that  they  serve  the  purpose  of  permitting  the 
growth  of  the  bones  at  their  margins :  while  their  peculiar  formation,  together 
with  the  interposition  of  the  sutural  ligament  between  the  bones  forming  them, 
prevents  the  dispersion  of  blows  or  jars  received  upon  the  skull.  l)r.  Humphry 
remarks,  "  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  sutures  are  first  obliterated  at  the  parts  in 
which  the  ossification  of  the  skull  was  last  completed,  viz.,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  fontanelles  ;  and  the  cranial  bones  seem  in  this  respect  to  observe  a  similar 
kw  to  that  which  regulates  the  union  of  the  epiphyses  to  the  shafts  of  the  long 
bones.^'  The  same  author  remarks  that  the  time  of  their  disappearance  is 
extremely  variable ;  they  are  sometimes  found  well  marked  in  skulls  edentulous 
with  age,  while  in  others  which  have  only  just  reached  maturity  they  can  hardly 
be  tra^. 

THE  SKULL. 

The  Skull,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  several  cranial  and  facial  l>ones  already 
described,  when  considered  as  a  whole,  is  divisible  into  five  regions  :  a  superior 
region  or  vertex,  an  inferior  region  or  base,  two  lateral  regions,  and  an  anterior 
region,  the  face. 

Vertex  of  the  Skull. 

The  Superior  Refjion,  or  Vertex^  presents  two  surfaces,  an  external  and  an  internal. 

The  External  Surface  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  nasal  eminences  and  super- 
ciliary ridges;  behind,  by  the  occipital  protuberance  and  superior  curved  lines 
of  the  occipital  bone ;  laterally,  by  an  imaginary  line  extending  from  the  outer 
end  of  the  superior  curved  line,  along  the  temporal  ridge,  to  the  external  angular 
process  of  the  frontal.  This  surface  includes  the  vertical  portion  of  the  frontal, 
the  greater  part  of  the  parietal,  and  the  superior  third  of  the  occipital  bone ;  it 
is  smooth,  convex,  of  an  elongated  oval  form,  crossed  transversely  by  the  coronal 
suture,  and  from  before  backwards  by  the  sagittal,  which  terminates  behind  in 
the  lambdoid.  From  before  backwards  may  be  seen  the  frontal  eminences  and 
remains  of  the  suture  connecting  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  frontal  bone ;  on 
each  side  of  the  sagittal  suture  are  the  parietal  foramen  and  parietal  eminence, 
and  still  more  posteriorly  the  smooth  convex  surface  of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  Internal  Surface  is  concave,  presents  eminences  and  depressions  for  the 
convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  and  numerous  furrows  for  the  lodgment  of  branches 
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of  the  meningeal  arteries.  Along  tlie  middle  lineof  thissuriUceisalongitudiraT 
gnjove,  narrow  in  I'ront,  where  it  terminates  in  the  frontal  crest,  but  tnnuhT 
behind ;  where  it  lodges  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  hy  its  margin  alford.' 
attachment  to  the  falx  cerebri.  On  either  side  of  it  are  several  depressions  for 
the  Pacchionian  hfxiieB,  and  at  its  back  part,  the  internal  openings  of  the  jmrietal 
foramina.  This  surface  is  crossed,  in  front,  by  the  corona!  suture;  from  before 
backwards,  by  the  sagittal ;  behind,  by  the  lambdoid. 

Fiy  170  — B«w  of  the  Skull.     Inner  or  Cerebral  Surface. 
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Base  of  the  Skull. 


The  Inferior  Refjion,  or  Base  of  the  Skull,  presents  two  surfaces,  an  internal  or 
cerebral,  and  an  external  or  basilar. 

The  Tntemal  or  Cerebral  Surface  (F\g.  170)  presents  three  fossae,  on  each  side, 
called  the  anterior,  middle^  and  posterior  fossae  of  the  cranium. 

The  Anterior  Fossa  is  formed  by  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal,  the  cribriform 
olate  of  the  ethmoid,  the  ethmoidal  spine  and  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  It  is 
the  most  elevated  of  the  three  fosvsae,  convex  externally  where  it  corresponds  to 
the  roof  of  the  orbit,  concave  in  the  median  line  in  the  situation  of  the  cribriform 
Mte  of  the  ethmoid.  It  is  traversed  by  three  sutures,  the  ethmoido-frontal, 
eihrno-sphenoidal,  and  fronto-sphenoidal ;  and  lodges  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
cerebrum.  It  presents  in  the  median  line,  from  before  backwards,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  groove  for  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  the  crest  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  falx  cerebri :  the  foramen  caecum,  an  aperture  formed  by  the  frontnl 
bone  and  the  crista  galli  of  the  ethmoid,  which,  if  pervious,  transmits  a  small 
vein  from  the  nose  to  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus;  behind  the  foramen  caecum, 
the  crista  galli,  the  posterior  margin  of  which  affords  attachment  to  the  falx 
cerebri ;  on  either  side  of  the  crista  galli,  the  olfactory  groove,  which  supports 
the  bulb  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  and  is  perforated  by  three  rows  of  orifices  for  its 
filaments,  and  in  front  by  a  slit-like  opening,  for  the  nasal  branch  of  the  oplithalmic 
nerve.  On  the  outer  side  of  each  olfactory  groove  are  the  internal  openings  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  foramina ;  the  former,  situated  about  the 
middle  of  the  outer  margin  of  the  olfactory  groove,  transmits  the  anterior  ethmoidal 
artery  and  the  nasal  nerve,  which  runs  m  a  depression  along  the  surface  of  the 
ethmoid,  to  the  slit-like  opening  above  mentioned ;  whilst  the  posterior  ethmoidal 
foramen  opens  at  the  bacK  part  of  this  margin  under  cover  of  the  projecting 
lamina  of  the  sphenoid,  nnd  transmits  the  posterior  ethmoidal  artery  and  vein  to 
the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells.  Further  back  in  the  middle  line  is  the  ethmoidal 
spine,  bounded  behind  by  an  elevated  ridge,  separating  two  longitudinal  grooves 
which  support  the  olfactory  nerves.  The  anterior  fossa  presents,  laterally,  emi- 
nences and  depressions  for  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  and  grooves  tor  the 
lod^rment  of  the  anterior  meningeal  arteries. 

The  Middle  Fossa,  somewhat  deejx^r  than  the  preceding,  is  narrow  in  the  middle 
and  becomes  wider  as  it  expands  laterally.  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  the  anterior  clinoid  process, 
and  the  anterior  margin  of  the  optic  groove:  behind,  by  the  u[)per  border  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temf)oral,  and  basilar  suture ;  extermdly,  by  the  sc|uamous 
portion  of  the  temporal,  and  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bono,  and  is 
separated  from  its  fellow  by  the  sella  Turcica.  It  is  traversed  by  four  sutures, 
the  squamous,  spheno- parietal,  spheno-temporal,  and  petro-sphenoidal. 

In  the  middle  line,  from  before  backwards,  is  the  optic  groove,  which  supports 
the  optic  commissure,  and  terminates  on  each  side  in  the  optic  foramen,  for  the 
passage  of  the  optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic  artery;  behind  the  optic  groove  is 
the  olivary  process,  and  laterally  the  anterior  clinoid  processes,  to  which  are 
attached  the  folds  of  the  dura  mater,  which  form  the  cavernous  sinuses.  Sepa- 
rating the  middle  fossae  is  the  sella  Turcica,  a  deep  depression,  which  lodges  the 
pituitary  gland,  bounded  in  front  by  a  small  eminence  on  either  side,  the  middle 
clinoid  process,  and  behind  by  a  broad  scjuare  plate  of  bone,  surmounted  at  each 
Kiiperior  angle  by  a  tubercle,  the  posterior  clinoid  process ;  beneath  the  latter 
process  is  a  groove,  for  the  sixth  nerve.  On  each  side  of  the  sella  Turcica  is 
the  cavernous  groove;  it  is  broad,  shallow,  and  curved  somewhat  like  the  italic 
lett«.*r /;  it  commences  behind  at  the  foramen  lacerum  medium,  and  terminates 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process.  This  groove  lodges  the 
cavernous  sinus,  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and  the  nerves  of  the  orbit.  The 
?ides  of  the  middle  fossa  are  of  considerable  depth;  they  present  eminences  and 
depressions  for  the  middle  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  grooves  for  the  branches  of  the 
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middle  meningeal  artery ;  the  latter  commence  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foramen 
spinosum,  and  consist  of  two  large  branches^  an  anterior  and  a  posterior ;  the 
former  passing  upwards  and  forwards  to  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal 
bone,  the  latter  passing  upwards  and  backwards.  The  following  foramina  may 
also  be  seen  from  before  backwards.  Most  anteriorly  is  the  foramen  lacerum 
anterius,  or  sphenoidal  fissure,  formed  above  by  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  ; 
below,  by  the  greater  wing ;  internally,  by  the  body  of  the  sphenoid ;  and  com- 
pleted externally  by  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone.  It  transmits  the  third, 
fourth,  the  three  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth,  the  sixth  nerve, 
and  the  ophthalmic  vein.  Behind  the  inner  extremity  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure 
is  the  foramen  rotundum,  for  the  passage  of  the  second  division  of  the  fifth  or 
superior  maxillary  nerve ;  still  more  posteriorly  is  seen  a  small  orifice,  the  fora- 
men Vesalii,  an  opening,  situated  between  the  foramen  rotundum  and  ovale,  a 
little  internal  to  both  ;  it  varies  in  size  in  different  individuals,  and  is  often  absent; 
when  present,  it  transmits  a  small  vein.  It  opens  below  in  the  pterygoid  fossa, 
just  at  the  outer  side  of  the  scaphoid  depression.  Behind  and  external  to  the 
latter  opening  is  the  foramen  ovale,  which  transmits  the  third  division  of  the  fifth 
or  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  the  small  meningeal  artery,  and  the  small  petrosal 
nerve.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  foramen  ovale  is  the  foramen  spinosum,  for  the 
passage  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery ;  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foramen 
ovale,  the  foramen  lacerum  medium.  The  lower  part  of  this  aperture  is  filled  up 
with  cartilage  in  the  recent  state.  The  Vidian  nerve  pierces  this  cartilage.  On 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  is  seen,  from 
without  inwards,  the  eminence  caused  bv  the  projection  of  the  superior  semi- 
circular canal,  the  groove  leading  to  the  liiatus  Fallopii,  for  the  transmission  of 
the  j)etrosal  branch  of  the  Vidian  nerve ;  beneath  it,  the  smaller  groove,  for  the 
passage  of  the  smaller  petrosal  nerve;  and,  near  the  apex  of  the  bone,  the 
de})ression  for  the  Casserian  ganglion,  and  the  orifice  of  the  carotid  canal,  for  the 
passage  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  carotid  plexus  of  nerves. 

The  Posterior  Fossa,  deeply  concave,  is  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  situated 
on  a  lower  level  than  either  of  the  preceding.  It  is  formed  by  the  occipital,  the 
petrous  and  mastoid  portions  of  the  temporal,  and  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of 
the  parietal  bone  ;  is  crossed  by  three  sutures,  the  petro-occipital,  masto-occipital, 
and  masto-parietal ;  and  lodges  the  cerebellum,  pons  Varolii,  and  medulla  oblon- 
gata. It  is  separated  from  the  middle  fossa  in  the  median  line  by  the  basilar 
suture,  and  on  each  side  by  the  superior  border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone.  This  border  serves  for  the  attachment  of  tlie  tentorium  cerebelli, 
is  grooved  externally  for  the  superior  petrosal  sinus,  and  at  its  inner  extremity 
presents  a  notch,  upon  which  rests  the  fifth  nerve.  The  circumference  of  the 
fossa  is  bounded  posteriorly  by  the  grooves  for  the  lateral  sinuses.  In  the  centre 
of  this  fossa  is  the  foramen  magnum,  bounded  on  either  side  by  a  rough  tubercle, 
which  gives  attachment  to  the  odontoid  ligaments ;  and  a  little  above  these  are 
seen  the  internal  openings  of  the  anterior  condyloid  foramina.  In  front  of  the 
foramen  magnum  is  the  basilar  process,  grooved  for  the  support  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  pons  Varolii,  and  articulating  on  each  side  with  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  forming  the  petro-occipital  suture,  the  anterior  half  of 
which  is  grooved  for  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus,  the  posterior  half  being  encroached 
uj)on  by  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  or  jugular  foramen.  Tliis  foramen 
presents  three  compartments ;  through  the  anterior  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus 
passes,  through  the  posterior  the  lateral  sinus  and  some  meningeal  arteries,  and 
through-tlie  middle  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  Above  the  jugular  foramen  is  the 
internal  auditory  meatus,  for  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves  and  auditory  artery; 
behind  and  external  to  this  is  the  slit-like  oj)ening  leading  into  the  aquaiductus 
vestihuli;  wliilst  between  the  two  latter,  and  near  the  superior  border  of  the 
petrous  portion,  is  a  small  triangular  depression,  which  lodges  a  process  of  the 
dura  mater,  and  occasionally  transmits  a  small  vein  into  the  substance  of  the  bone. 
Behind  the  foramen  magnum  are  the  inferior  occipital  fossae,  which  lodge  the 
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hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  separated  from  one  another  by  the  internal 
occipital  crest,  which  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  falx  cerebelli,  and  lodges 
the  occipital  sinuses.  The  posterior  fossae  are  surmounted,  above,  by  the  deep 
transverse  grooves  for  the  lodgment  of  the  lateral  sinuses.  These  channels, 
in  their  passage  outwards,  groove  the  occipital  bone,  the  posterior  inferior  angle 
of  the  parietal,  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal,  and  the  occipital  just  behind 
the  jugular  foramen,  at  the  back  pjirt  of  which  they  terminate.  Where  this  sinus 
erooves  the  mastoid  part  of  the  temporal  bone,  the  orifice  of  the  mastoid  fora- 
men may  be  seen  ;  and,  just  previous  to  its  termination,  it  has  opening  into  it* 
the  posterior  condyloid  foramen.     Neither  foramen  is  constant. 

The   External  Surface  of  the   Base  of  the   Skull   (Fig.  171)   is   extremelv 
irregular.     It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  incisor  teeth  in  the  upper  jaws;  behind, 
bv  tiie  superior  curved  lines  of  the  occipital  bone ;  and  laterally  by  the  alveolar 
arch,  the  lower  border  of  the  malar  bone,  the  zygoma,  and  an  imaginary  line, 
extending  from  the  zygoma  to  the  mastoid  process  and  extremity  of  the  superior 
curved  line  of  the  occiput.     It  is  formed  by  the  palate  processes  of  the  superior 
maxillary  and  palate  bones,  the  vomer,  the  pterygoid  processes,  under  surface 
of  the  great  wing,  spinous  processes  and  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  the 
under  surface  of  the  squamous,  mastoid,  and  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal, 
and  the  under  surface  of  the  occipital  bone.     The  anterior  part  of  the  base  of 
the  skull  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  this  surface  (when  the  skull  is 
turned  over  for  the  purpose  of  examination),  surrounded  by  the  alveolar  process, 
which  is  thicker  behind  than  in  front,  and  excavated  by  sixteen  depressions  for 
lodging  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw ;  the  cavities  varying  in  depth  and  size 
aa'ording  to  the  teeth  they  contain.     Immediately  behind  the  incisor  teeth  is 
the  anterior  palatine  fossa.     At  the  bottom  of  this  fossa  may  usually  be  seen  four 
apertures,  two  placed  laterally,  which  open  above,  one  in  the  floor  of  each  nostril, 
and  transmit  the  posterior  palatine  vessels,  and  two  in  the  median  line  of  the 
intermaxillary  suture,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  the  anterior  transmitting  the  left, 
and  the  posterior  (the  larger)  the  right  nasopalatine  nerve.     These  two  latter 
canals  are  sometimes  wanting,  or  they  may  join  to  form  a  single  one,  or  one  of 
them  may  open  into  one  of  tlie  lateral  canals  above  referred  to.     The  palatine 
vault  is  concave,  uneven,  perforated  by  numerous  foramina  marked  by  depressions 
for  the  palatal  glands,  and  crossed  by  a  crucial  suture,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  four  bones  of  which  it  is  composed.     One  or  two  small  foramina,  in  the 
alveolar  margin  behind  the  incisor  teeth,  occasionally  seen  in  the  adult,  almost 
constant  in  young  subjects,  are  called  the  incisive  foramina :  they  transmit  nerves 
and  vessels  to  the  incisor  teeth.     At  each  posterior  angle  of  the  hard  palate  is 
the  posterior  palatine  foramen,  for  the  transmission  of  the  posterior  palatine 
vessels  and  descending  palatine  nerves,  and  running  forwards  and  inwaras  from 
it  a  groove,  which  lodges  the  same  vessels  and  nerve.     Behind  the  posterior 
palatine  foramen  is  the  tuberosity  of  the  })alate  bone,  perforated  by  one  or  more 
acx»ssory  posterior  palatine  canals,  and  marked  by  the  commencement  of  a  ridge, 
which  runs  transversely  inwards,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  tendinous 
expansion  of  the  Tensor  palati  muscle.     Projecting  backwards  from  the  centre  of 
the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate  is  the  posterior  nasal  spine,  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Azygos  uvulae.     Behind  and  above  the  hard  palate  is  the  posterior 
aperture  of  the  nares,  divided  into  two  [)arts  by  the  vomer,  bounded  above  by  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid,  below  by  the  horizontal  plate  of  the  palate  bone,  and 
laterally  by  the  pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid.     Each  aperture  measures 
about  an  inch  in  the  vertical,  and  half  an  inch  in  the  transverse  direction.     At 
the  base  of  the  vomer  may  be  seen  the  expanded  alae  of  this  bone,  receiving 
between  them  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid.     Near  the  lateral  margins  of  the 
vomer,  at  the  root  of  the  pterygoid  processes,  are  the  pterygo-palatine  canals. 
The  pterygoid  process,  which  bounds  the  posterior  nares  on  eacli  side,  presents 
near  its  base  the  pterygoid  or  Vidian  canal,  for  the  Vidian  nerve  and  artery. 
Each  process  consists  of  two  j^lates,  which  bifurcate  at  the  extremity  to  receive 
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the  tuberosity  of  the  palate  bone,  and  are  separated  behind  by  tlie  | 
fossa,  which  lodges  the  Internal  pterygoid  muscle.     The  internal  plat 

Fig.  171.— Base  of  the  Skull     Esternal  Surfaoe. 
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and  narrow,  presenting  on  the  outer  side  of  its  base  the  scaphoid  fossa,  for  the 
origin  of  the  Tensor  palati  muscle,  and  at  its  extremity  the  hamular  process, 
around  which  the  tendon  of  this  miiscle  turns.  The  external  pterygoid  plate  is 
broad,  forms  the  inner  boundary  of  the  zygomatic  fossa,  and  afforus  attachment, 
by  its  outer  surface,  to  the  External  pterygoid  muscle. 

Behind  the  nasal  fossae  in  the  middle  line  is  the  basilar  surface  of  the  occipital 
bone,  presenting  in  its  centre  the  piiaryngeal  spine  for  the  attachment  of  the 
Superior  constrictor  muscle  of  the  pharynx,  with  depressions  on  each  side  for  the 
in^jcrtiou  of  the  Rectus  capitis  anticus,  major  and  minor.     At  the  base  of  the 
external  pterygoid  plate  is  the  foramen  ovale ;  behind  this,  the  foramen  spinosum, 
and  the  prominent  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid,  which  gives  attachment  to 
the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  Laxator  tympani  and 
Tensor  palati  muscles.     External  to  the  spinous  process  is  the  glenoid  fossa, 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Glaserian  fissure  (p.  170),  the  anterior  portion  con- 
cave, smooth,  bounded  in  front  by  the  eminent ia  articularis,  and  serving  for  the 
articulation  of  the   condyle  of  the   lower  jaw;    the  posterior  portion   rough, 
bounded  l)ehind  by  the  vaginal  process,  and  serving  for  the  reception  of  part  of 
the  parotid  gland.     Emerging  from  between  the  lamina3  of  the  vaginal  process  is 
the  styloid  process ;  and  at  the  base  of  this  process  is  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen, 
for  the  exit  of  the  facial  nerve  and  entrance  of  the  stylo-mastoid  artery.    External 
to  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  is  the  auricular  fissure  for  the  auricular  branch  of 
the  pneumogastric,  bounded  behind  by  the  mastoid  process.     Upon  the  inner 
side  of  the  mastoid  process  is  a  deep  groove,  the  digastric  fossa ;  and  a  little 
more  internally,  the  occipital  groove,  for  the  occipital  artery.     At  the  base  of 
the  internal  pterygoid  plate  is  a  large  and  somewhat  triangular  aperture,  the 
foramen  lacerum  medium,  bounded  in  front  by  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid, 
behind  by  the  apex  of  the  })etrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  internally 
bv  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  and  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone ;  it  presents 
in  front  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  Vidian  canal ;  behind,  the  aj)erture  of  the 
carotid  canal.    The  basilar  surface  of  this  opening  is  filled  up,  in  the  recent  state, 
by  a  fibro-cartilaginous  substance :  across  its  upper  or  cerebral  asj)ect  pass  the 
internal  carotid  artery  and  Vidian  nerve.     External  to  this  aperture  the  petro- 
sphenoidal  suture  is  observed,  at  the  outer  termination  of  which  is  seen  the  ori- 
fice of  the  canal  for  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  that  for  the  Tensor  tympani  muscle. 
Behind  this  suture  is  seen  the  under  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  presenting,  from  within  outwards,  the  quadrilateral  rough  surface, 
part  of  which  affords  attachment  to  the  Levator  palati   and  Tensor  tympani 
muscles:  external  to  this  surface,  the  orJices  of  the  carotid  canal  and  the  aquge- 
ductus  cochleie, — the  former  transmitting  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the 
ascending  branches  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  the 
latter  serving  for  the  passage  of  a  small  artery  and  vein  to  the  cochlea.     Behind 
the  carotid  canal  is  a  large  aperture,  the  jugular  fossa,  formed  in  front  by  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal,  and  behind  by  the  occipital ;  it  is  generally 
larger  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side,  and  is  divided  into  three  compartments 
by  pnx^esses  of  dura  mater.     The  anterior  is  for  the  passage  of  the  inferior 
|^trt>s;d  sinus;  the  posterior  for  the  lateral  sinus  and  some  meningeal  branches 
from  the  occipital  and  ascending  pharyngeal  arteries;  the  central  one  for  the 
three  divisions  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves.     On  the  ridge  of  bone  dividing  the 
can>tid  canal  from  the  jugular  fossa,  is  the  small  foramen  for  the  transmission  of 
the  tympinic  nerve;  and  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  jugular  foramen,  near  the 
root  of  the  styloid  process,  is  the  small  aperture  for  the  transmission  of  Arnold's 
nerve.     Behind  the  basilar  surface  of  the  occipital  bone  is  the  foramen  magnum, 
bounded  on  each  side  by  the  condyles,  rough  internally  for  the  attachment  of 
the  alar  ligaments,  and  presenting  externally  a  rough  surface,  the  jugular  process, 
which  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  Rectus  lateralis.     On  either  side  of  each 
condyle  anteriorly  is  the  anterior  condyloid  fossa,  perforated  by  the  anterior  con- 
dyloid foramen,  for  the  passage  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve.     Behind  each  condyle 
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are  tlie  posterior  condyloid  fossie,  perforated  on  one  or  both  sides  by  the  poste- 
rior condyloid  foramina,  for  the  transmission  of  a  vein  to  the  lateral  sinus. 
Behind  the  foramen  magnum  is  the  exienial  occipital  crest,  terminaling  above 
at  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  whilst  on  each  side  are  seen  the  superior 
and  inferior  curved  lines ;  these,  as  well  as  the  surfaces  of  bone  between  them, 
are  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles,  which  are  enumerated  on  page  160. 


Lateral  Region  of  the  Skl'll. 


sedH 


The  Lateral  Region  of  tlie  Skull  is  of  a  somewhat  triangular  form,  the 
the  triangle  being  formed  by  a  line  extending  liom  the  external  angular  pn 
of  the  frontal  bone,  along  the  temporal  ridge,  backwards  to  the  outer  extremity 
of  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occiput  ^  and  the  sides  by  two  lines,  the  one 
drawn  downwards  and  backwards  from  the  external  angular  process  of  tbe 
frontal  bone  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  other  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
upwards  and  backwards  to  the  extremity  of  tbe  superior  curved  line.  This 
region  is  divisible  into  three  portions, — temporal,  mastoid,  and  zygomatic. 

The  Temhokal  Fossa. 

The  Tfiriporal  fossa  is  hounded  above  and  beliind  by  the  temporal  ridge,  which 
extends  from  the  external  angular  process  of  tbe  frontjil  upwards  and  backwards 


Fig.  172,— Side  View  of  the  Skull. 


across  the  fronlJil  and  parietal  bones,  curving  downwards  behind  txi  tormitiAteitt 
the  pt»terior  rotit  of  the  zygomatic  process.     In  front,  it  is  bounded  hv  the 
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frontal,  malar,  and  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid ;  externally,  by  the  zygomatic 
arch,  formed  conjointly  by  the  malar  an(t  temporal  bones ;  oelow,  it  is  separated 
from  the  zygomatic  fossa  by  the  pterygoid  ridge,  seen  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
great  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  This  fossa  is  formed  by  five  bones,  part  of  the 
firontaL  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  parietal,  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal, 
and  malar  bones,  and  is  traversed  by  five  sutures,  the  transverse  facial,  coronal, 
spheno-parietal,  squamo-parictal,  and  squamo-sphenoidal.  It  is  deeply  concave 
iu  front,  convex  behind,  traversed  by  grooves  which  lodge  branches  of  the  deep 
temporal  arteries,  and  filled  by  the  Temporal  muscle. 

The  Mastoid  Portion  of  the  side  of  the  skull  is  bounded  in  front  bv  the  ante- 
rior  root  of  the  zygoma ;  above,  by  a  line  which  runs  from  the  posterior  root  of 
the  zygoma  to  the  end  of  the  masto-parietal  suture ;  behind  and  below,  by  the 
masto-occipital  suture.  It  is  formed  by  the  mastoid  and  part  of  the  squamous 
and  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal  bone ;  its  surface  is  convex  and  rough  for 
the  attachment  of  muscles,  and  presents,  from  behind  forwards,  the  mastoid 
foramen,  the  mastoid  process,  the  external  auditory  meatus,  surrounded  by  the 
auditory  process,  and,  most  anteriorly,  the  glenoid  fossa,  bounded  in  front  by  the 
eminentia  articularis,  behind  by  the  vaginal  process. 

The  Zygomatic  Fossa. 

The  Zygomatic  fossa  is  an  irregularly  shaped  cavity,  situated  below  and  on  tlie 

inner  side  of  the  zygoma :  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior 

maxillary  bone  and  the  ridge  which  descends  from  its  malar  process;  behind,  by 

the  posterior  border  of  the  pterygoid  process :  above,  by  the  pterygoid  ridge  on 

the  outer  surface  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  squamous  portion  of  the 

temporal;  below,  by  the  alveolar  border  of  the  superior  maxilla;  mternally,  by 

the  external  pterygoid  plate ;  and  externally,  by  the  zygomatic  arch  and  ramus 

of  the  jaw.     It  contains  the  lower  part  of  the  Temporal,  the  External,  and 

Internal  pterygoid  muscles,  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  the  inferior  maxillary 

nerve,  and  their  branches.     At  its  upjier  and  inner  part  may  be  observed  two 

fissures,  the  spheno-maxillary  and  pterygo-maxillary. 

The  Spheno-maxillary  fissure,  horizontal  in  direction,  opens  into  the  outer  and 
back  part  of  the  orbit.  It  is  formed  above  by  the  lower  border  of  the  orbital 
sorfaoe  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid :  below,  by  the  external  border  of  the 
orbital  surface  of  the  superior  maxilla  and  a  small  part  of  the  palate  bone ; 
externally,  by  a  small  part  of  the  malar  bone ;  internally,  it  joins  at  right  angles 
with  the  pterygo-maxillary  fissure.  This  fissure  opens  a  communication  from 
the  orbit  into  three  fossa),  the  temporal,  zygomatic,  and  spheno-maxillary ;  it 
transmits  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  and  its  orbital  branch,  the  infraorbital 
artery,  and  ascending  branches  from  Meckel's  ganglion. 

The  Pterygo-maxillary  fissure  is  vertical,  and  descends  at  right  angles  from 
the  inner  extremity  of  the  preceding ;  it  is  an  elongated  internal,  formed  by  the 
divergence  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  from  tlie  pterygoid  process  of  the 
sphenoid.  It  serves  to  connect  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  with  the  zygomatic, 
and  transmits  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  It  forms  the  entrance 
£rum  the  zygomatic  fossa  to 

The  Spheno-Maxillary  Fossa. 

The  Spheno-maxillary  fossa  is  a  small  triangular  space  situated  at  the  angle  of 
junction  of  the  spheno-maxillary  and  pterygo-maxillary  fissures,  and  placed 
beneath  the  apex  of  the  orbit.  It  is  formed  above  by  the  under  surface  of  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid  or  by  the  orbital  plate  of  the  palate  bone ;  in  front,  by  the 
superior  maxillary  bone ;  behind,  by  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid ; 
intemallj,  by  the  vertical  plate  of  the  palate.  This  fossa  has  three  fissures  ter- 
minating in  it,  the  sphenoidal,  spheno-maxillary,  and  pterygo-maxillary;  it 
14 
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coramunicates  with  three  fosa^,  the  orbital,  nasal,  and  zygomatic,  and  with  the 
ciivity  of  the  cranium,  and  has  opening  into  it  live  foramina.  Of  these  there 
are  three  on  the  posterior  wall;  the  foramen  rotundum  above;  below,  and 
internal  to  this,  the  Vidian,  and  still  more  inferior  and  internal,  the  pterygo- 
palatine. On  the  inner  wall  is  the  spheno- palatine  foramen  by  which  the  spheno- 
uiaxillary  communicates  with  the  nasal  fossa,  and  below  is  the  superior  orifice 
of  the  posterior  palatine  canal,  besides  occasionally  the  orifices  of  two  or  thrata 
accessory  posterior  palatine  canals.  ^M 


Anterior  Region  of  the  Skull,  ^ 

The  Anterior  Region  of  the  Skull,  which  forms  the  face,  is  of  an  oval  form, 
presents  an  irregular  surface,  and  is  excavated  for  the  reception  of  the  two  prin- 


Fig.  173,— Anterior  Eegion  of  the  Skull, 


eipal  organs  of  sense,  the  eye  and  the  nose.  It  is  bounded  above  by  the  nasal 
eminences  and  margins  of  the  orbit ;  below,  by  the  prominence  of  the  chin ;  on 
each  fdde,  by  the  malar  bone,  and  anterior  margin  of  the  ramus  of  ibe  jaw.  In 
the  median  line  are  seen  from  above  downwards,  the  nasal  eminences,  which 
indicate  the  situation  of  the  frontal  sinuses  ;  and  diverging  from  which  are  the 
superciliary  ridges  which  support  the  eyebrows.  Beneath  the  nasal  eminences 
is  the  arch  of  the  nose,  formed  by  the  nasal  bones,  and  the  nasal  processes  of  the 
superior  maxillary.     The  nasal  arch  is  convex  from  side  to  side,  concave  from 
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above  downwards,  presenting  in  the  median  line  the  internasal  suture,  formed 
between  the  nasal  bones,  laterally  the  naso-maxillary  suture,  formed  between 
the  nasal  bone  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  both  these 
sutures  terminating  above  in  that  part  of  the  transverse  suture  which  connects 
the  nasal  bones  and  nasal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  with  the  frontal. 
Below  the  nose  is  seen  the  opening  of  the  anterior  nares,  which  is  heart-shaped, 
with  the  narrow  end  upwards,  and  presents  laterally  the  thin,  sharp  margins 
serving  for  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  cartilages  of  the  nose,  and  in  the  middle 
line  below,  a  prominent  process,  the  anterior  nasal  spine,  bounded  by  two  deep 
Dotches.  Below  this  is  the  intermaxillary  suture,  and  on  each  side  of  it  the 
incisive  fossa.  Beneath  this  fossa  is  the  alveolar  process  of  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw,  containing  the  incisor  teeth,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  median  line,  the 
symphysis  of  the  chin,  the  mental  eminence,  and  the  incisive  fossa  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

On  each  side,  proceeding  from  above  downwards,  is  the  supraorbital  ridge, 
terminating  externally  in  the  external  angular  process  at  its  junction  with  the 
malar,  and  internally  in  the  internal  angular  process ;  towards  the  inner  third 
of  this  ridge  is  the  supraorbital  notch  or  foramen,  for  the  passage  of  the  supra- 
orbital vessels  and  nerve,  and  at  its  inner  side  a  slight  depression  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique  muscle.     Beneath  the  supraorbital 
ridge  is  the  opening  of  the  orbit,  bounded  externally  by  the  orbital  ridge  of  the 
malar  bone ;  below,  by  the  orbital  ridge  formed  by  the  malar,  superior  maxillary, 
and  lachrymal  bones ;  internally,  by  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary, 
and  the  internal  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone.     On  the  outer  side  of  the 
orbit  is  the  quadrilateral  anterior  surface  of  the  malar  bone,  perforated  by  one 
or  two  small  malar  foramina.     Below  the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit  is  the 
infraorbital  foramen,  the  termination  of  the  infraorbital  canal,  and  beneath  this 
the  canine  fossa,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  Levator  anguli  oris ;  bounded 
below  by  the  alveolar  processes,  containing  the  teeth  of  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw.     Beneath  the  alveolar  arch  of  the  lower  jaw  is  the  mental  foramen  for  the 
passage  of  the  mental  nerve  and  artery,  the  external  oblique  line,  and  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  bone,  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  body  with  the  ramus, 
a  shallow  groove  for  the  passage  of  the  facial  artery. 

The  Orbits. 

The  Orbits  (Fig.  173)  are  two  quadrilateral  pyramidal  cavities,  situated  at  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  face,  their  bases  being  directed  forwards  and  out- 
wards, and  their  apices  backwards  and  inwards.  Each  orbit  is  formed  of  seven 
bones — the  frontal,  sphenoid,  ethmoid,  superior  maxillary,  malar,  lachrymal,  and 
palate ;  but  three  of  these,  the  frontal,  ethmoid,  and  sphenoid,  enter  into  the 
formation  of  both  orbits,  so  that  the  two  cavities  arc  formed  of  eleven  bones  only. 
Each  cavity  presents  for  examination  a  roof,  a  floor,  an  inner  and  an  outer  wall, 
four  angles,  a  circumference  or  base,  and  an  apex.  The  ^oo/' is  concave,  directed 
downwards  and  forwards,  and  formed  in  front  by  the  orbital  plate  of  the 
frontal ;  behind  by  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  This  surface  presents  inter- 
nally the  depression  for  the  fibro-cartilaginous  pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique 
muscle ;  externally,  the  depression  for  the  lachrymal  gland ;  and  posteriorly,  the 
suture  connecting  the  frontal  and  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid. 

The  Floor  is  nearly  flat,  and  of  less  extent  than  the  roof;  it  is  formed  chiefly 
by  the  orbital  process  of  the  superior  maxillary ;  in  front,  to  a  small  extent,  by 
the  orbital  process  of  the  malar,  and  behind,  by  the  orbital  surface  of  the  })alate. 
TiiLs  surface  presents  at  its  anterior  and  internal  part,  just  external  to  the  lachrymal 
canal^  a  depression  for  the  attachment  of  the  Inferior  oblique  muscle ;  externally, 
the  suture  between  the  malar  and  superior  maxillary  bones  ;  near  its  middle,  the 
infraorbital  groove;  and  posteriorly,  the  suture  between  the  maxillary  and 
palate  bones. 
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The  Inner  Wall  is  flattened,  and  formed  from  before  backwards  by  the  nasal 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary,  the  lachrymal,  os  planum  of  the  ethmoid,  and  a 
small  part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid.  This  surface  presents  the  lachrymal 
groove,  and  crest  of  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  the  sutures  connecting  the  ethmoid 
with  the  lachrymal  bone  in  front,  and  the  sphenoid  behind. 

The  Outer  Wall  is  formed  in  front  by  the  orbital  process  of  the  malar  bone ; 
behind,  by  the  orbital  plate  of  the  sphenoid.  On  it  are  seen  the  orifices  of  one 
or  two  malar  canals,  and  the  suture  connecting  the  sphenoid  and  malar  bones. 

Angles,  The  sujierior  external  angle  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  upper 
and  outer  walls  ;  it  presents,  from  before  backwards,  the  suture  connecting  the 
frontal  with  the  malar  in  front,  and  with  the  orbital  plate  of  the  sphenoid  behind: 
quite  posteriorly  is  the  foramen  lacerum  anterius,  or  sphenoidal  fissure,  which 
transmits  the  third,  fourth,  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  and  the  sixth 
nerves,  and  the  ophthalmic  vein.  The  superior  internal  angle  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  upper  and  inner  wall,  and  presents  the  suture  connecting  the 
frontal  bone  with  the  lachrvmal  in  front,  and  with  the  ethmoid  behind.  This 
suture  is  perforated  by  two  foramina,  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal,  the 
former  transmitting  the  anterior  ethmoidal  artery  and  nasal  nerve,  the  latter  the 
posterior  ethmoidal  artery  and  vein.  The  inferior  external  angle,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  outer  wall  or  floor,  presents  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  which 
transmits  the  infraorbital  vessels  and  nerve,  the  ascending  branches  from  the 
spheno-palatine  ganglion,  and  the  orbital  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve. 
The  inferior  internal  angle  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  lachrymal  and  os  planum 
of  the  ethmoid,  with  the  superior  maxillary  and  palate  bones.  The  circumference^ 
or  base,  of  the  orbit,  quadrilateral  in  form,  is  bounded  above  by  the  supraorbital 
arch  ;  below,  by  the  anterior  border  of  the  orbital  plate  of  the  malar,  superior 
maxillary,  and  lachrymal  bones ;  externally,  by  the  external  angular  process  of 
the  frontal  and  the  malar  bones ;  internally,  by  the  internal  angular  process  of 
the  fnmtal,  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary.  The  circumference 
is  marked  by  three  sutures,  the  fron to- maxillary  internally,  the  fronto-malar 
externally,  and  the  malo- maxillary  below  ;  it  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the 
lachrymal  groove,  and  presents  above  the  supraorbital  notch  (or  foramen),  for 
the  passage  of  the  supraorbital  artery,  veins,  and  nerve.  The  apex,  situated  at 
the  back  of  the  orbit,  corresponds  to  the  optic  foramen,  a  short  circular  canal, 
which  transmits  the  optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic  artery.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
there  are  nine  openings  communicating  with  each  orbit,  viz.,  the  optic,  foramen 
lacerum  anterius,  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  supraorbital  foramen,  infraorbital  canal, 
anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  foramina,  malar  foramina,  and  lachrymal  canal. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  external  orbital  foramina,  when  present. 

The  Nasal  Foss^. 

The  Nasal  Fossse  are  two  large  irregular  cavities,  situated  on  either  side  of  the 
middle  line  of  the  face,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  cranium  to  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin  vertical  septum.  They  com- 
municate by  two  large  apertures,  the  anterior  nares,  with  the  front  of  the  face ; 
and  with  the  pharynx  beliind  by  the  two  ])osterior  nares.  These  fossa3  are  much 
narrower  above  than  below,  and  in  the  middle  than  at  the  anterior  or  posterior 
openings  ;  their  depth,  which  is  considerable,  is  much  greater  in  themiadle  than 
at  either  extremity.  Each  nasal  fossa  communicates  with  four  sinuses,  the  frontal 
above,  the  sphenoidal  behind,  and  the  maxillary  and  ethmoidal  on  either  side. 
Each  fossa  also  communicates  with  four  cavities :  with  the  orbit  by  the  lachrymal 
canal,  with  the  mouth  by  the  anterior  palatine  canal,  with  the  cranium  by  the 
olfactory  foramina,  and  with  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  by  the  spheno-palatine 
foramen ;  and  they  occasionally  communicate  with  each  otner  by  an  aperture  in 
the  septum.  The  bones  entenng  into  their  formation  are  fourteen  in  number: 
three  of  the  cranium,  the  frontal,  sphenoid,  and  ethmoid,  and  all  the  bones  of  the 
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face,  excepting  the  malar  and  lower  jaw.     Each  cavity  is  bounded  by  a  roof,  a 
floor,  an  inner  and  outer  wall. 

The  upper  wall,  or  roof  (Fig.  174),  is  long,  narrow,  and  concave  from  before 
backwaras ;  it  is  formed  in  front  by  the  nasal  bones  and  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal, 
which  are  directed  downwards  and  forwards  ;  in  the  middle,  by  the  cribriform 
lamella  of  the  ethmoid,  which  is  horizontal ;  and  behind,  by  the  under  surface 
of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  and  sphenoidal  turbinated  bones,  which  are  directed 
downwards  and  backwards.     This  surface  presents,  from  before  backwards,  the 

Pig.  174.— Boot.  Floor,  and  Outer  Wall  of  Nasal  Fosbb. 
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internal  aspect  of  the  nasal  bones :  on  their  outer  side,  the  suture  formed  between 
the  nasal  bone  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary ;  on  their  inner 
side,  the  elevated  crest  which  receives  the  na.ia]  spine  of  the  frontal,  and  the 
perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  and  articulates  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side;  whilst  the  surface  of  the  bones  is  perforated  by  a  few  small  vascular  aper- 
tares,  and  presents  the  longitudinal  groove  for  the  nasal  nerve  :  further  back  is 
the  transverse  suture,  connecting  the  frontal  with  the  na.'ial  in  front,  and  the 
ethmoid  behind,  the  olfactory  foramina  and  nasal  slit  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
cribriform  plate,  and  the  suture  between  it  and  the  sphenoid  behind  :  quite  pos- 
teriorly are  seen  the  sphenoidal  turbinated  bones,  the  orifices  of  the  sphenoidal 
sinu.'ies,  and  the  articulation  of  the  ala;  of  the  vomer  with  the  under  surface  of 
the  body  of  the  sphenoid. 

The  ^oor  is  flattened  from  before  backward.-*,  concave  from  side  to  side,  and 
wider  m  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity.  It  is  formed  in  front  by  the 
paLite  process  of  the  superior  maxillary;  liehind.  by  the  palate  process  of  the 
palate  bone.     This  surface  presents,  from  before  backwards,  the  anterior  nasal 

re:  behind  this,  the  upper  orifice  of  the  anterior  palatine  canal ;  internally, 
elevated  crest  which  articulates  with  the  vomer;  and  behind,  the  suture 
between  the  palate  and  superior  maxillary  bones,  and  the  posterior  nasal  spine. 
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The  inner  tvall,  or  Beptum  (Fig,  175),  ia  a  lliin,  vertkral  partition,  which  ( 
rates  tho  nasal  fosste  frum  one  auutlier;  it  is  oceasionally  perforated,  so  that  t 
fossae  communicale,  and  it  is  frefjuenily  dtiflocted  considerably  to  one  side.  It  fl^ 
formed,  in  front,  by  the  crest  of  the  nasal  bones  and  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal ; 
in  the  middle,  by  the  perpendicular  lamella  of  the  ethmoid;  behind,  by  tlie 
vomer  and  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid ;  below,  by  the  crest  of  the  superior  maxil- 
lary and  palate  bones.  It  presents,  in  front,  a  large  triangular  notch,  which 
receives  the  triangular  cartilage  of  the  nose;  above,  the  lower  orifices  of  the 
olfactory  canals ;  and  behind,  the  guttural  edge  of  the  vomer.  Its  surface  is 
marked  by  numerous  vascular  and  nervous  canals  and  the  groove  for  the  naso- 
palatine nerve,  and  is  traversed  by  sutures  connecting  the  Dones  of  which  it  ia 
formed. 

The  outer  wall  (Fig.  174)  i^  formed,  in  front,  by  the  nasal  process  of  the  eM\)6- 
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rior  maxillary  and  lachrymal  bones;  in  the  middle,  by  the  ethmoid  and  inner 
surface  of  the  superior  maxillary  and  inferior  turbinated  bones;  behind,  by  the 
vertical  plate  of  the  palate  bone,  and  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid. 
This  surfiice  presenls  three  irregular  longitudinal  passages,  or  meatuses,  formed 
between  ihree  horizoulal  jilales  of  bone  that  spring  from  it;  they  are  termed  the 
BU[>erior,  middle,  and  inferior  meatuses  of  tlie  nose.  The  superior  meatus,  tho 
smallest  of  the  three,  is  situated  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  each  nasal  fossa, 
occupying  the  posterior  third  of  the  outer  wall.  It  is  situated  between  the 
Buuerior  and  middle  turbinated  honest,  and  has  opening  into  it  two  foramina,  the 
eplieno-palatiue  at  the  back  of  ils  outer  wall,  and  the  posterior  ethmoidiil  cells 
at  the  front  part  of  the  upper  wall.  The  opening  of  the  sphenoidal  sinuses  is 
UHually  at  ihe  upper  and  baek  part  of  the  nasal  fossa;,  immediately  behind  tho 
superior  Inrbiniited  bone.  The  vutldle  meiUus  is  situated  between  the  middle 
and  inferior  turbinated  bones,  and  occupies  tlie  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  outer 
wall  of  the  nasal  fossa.     It  preseula  two  apertures.     In  front  is  the  orifioe  of  the 
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infundibulum,  by  which  the  middle  meatus  cnmmuDicateR  with  the  anterior  eth- 
moidal cells,  ana  through  these  with  the  frontal  siuuse».  At  the  centre  of  the 
outer  wall  is  the  orifice  of  the  antrum,  which  varies  somewhat  as  to  its  exact 
position  in  different  skulls.  The  inferior  meatus,  the  largest  of  the  three,  is 
the  space  between  the  inferior  turbinated  bone  and  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossa. 
It  extends  along  the  entire  length  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nose,  is  broader  in 
front  than  behind,  and  presents  anteriorly  the  lower  orifice  of  the  lachrymal  canal. 

O3   nYOIDE.^. 

The  Hvoid  bone  is  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  Upsilon ;  it  is 
alio  called  the  limjual  bone,  because  it  supports  the  tongue,  and  gives  attachment 
to  its  numerous  muscles.  It  is  a  bony  arch,  shaped  like  a  horseshoe|  and  con- 
sisting of  five  segments, — a  body,  two  greater  cornua,  and  two  lesser  cornua. 

The  Body  forms  the  central  pnrt  of  the  bone,  and  is  of  a  quadrilateral  form; 
its  anterior  surface  (Fig.  176),  con- 
vex, directed  forward  and  up-  Fig.  176.— Hjoid  Bone.  Anterior  Surface  (enU^). 
wards,  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  vertical  ridge,  which  descends 
aiimg  the  median  line,  and  is 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  a  hori- 
zontal ridge,  so  that  this  surface 
is  divided  into  four  muscular 
depressions.  At  the  point  of 
meeting  of  these  two  hnea  ia  a 
prominent  elevation,  the  tubercle. 
The  portion  above  the  horizontal 
ridge  is  directed  upwards,  and  is 
sometimes  described  as  the  su- 
perior border.  The  anterior  sur- 
face gives  attachment  totheGenio- 
hyoid  in  the  greater  part  of  its  ex- 
tent; above,  to  the  Genio-hyo-gloseus ;  below,  to  the  Mylo-hyoid,  Stylo-hyoid, 
and  aponeuroeis  of  the  Digastric  (snpra-hyoid  aponeurosis);  and  between  these 
to  part  of  the  Hyo-glossus.  The  posterior  surface  is  smooth,  concave,  directed 
backwards  and  downwards,  and  separated  from  the  epiglottis  by  the  tliyro-hyoid 
membrane,  and  by  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue.  The  superior  border  is 
Kunded,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  and  part  of  the 
Genio-hyo-glossi  muscles.  The  inferior  border  gives  attachment,  in  front,  to  the 
Sterno-hyoid ;  behind,  to  part  of  the  Thyro-hyoid,  and  to  tlie  Omo-hyoid  at  its 
junction  with  the  great  cornu.  The  lateral  surfaces  are  small,  oval,  convex 
&cets,  covered  with  cartilage  for  articulation  with  the  greater  cornua. 

The  Greater  Cornua  project  backwards  from  the  lateral  surfaces  of  ihc  body; 
they  are  flattened  from  above  downwards,  diminish  in  size  from  before  back- 
wards, and  terminate  posteriorly  in  a  tubercle  for  the  attachment  of  the  thyro- 
hyoid ligament.  Their  outer  surface  gives  attachment  to  the  Ilyo-glossus ;  their 
upper  border,  to  the  Middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx;  their  lower  border,  to 
part  of  the  Thyro-hyoid  muscle. 

The  Lesser  Cornua  are  two  small  conicnl-shaiicd  eminences,  attached  by  their 
bases  to  the  angles  of  junction  Ixjtween  the  boily  and  greater  cornua,  and  giving 
attachment  by  their  apices  to  the  stylo-hyoid  ligaments.  In  youth,  the  cornua 
are  connected  to  the  body  by  cartilaginous  surfaces,  and  held  together  by  liga- 
ments; in  middle  life,  the  body  and  greater  cornua  usually  bci'omc  joined;  and 
in  old  age,  all  the  segments  are  united  together,  forming  a  single  bone. 

Development,  Sy  Jivo  centres:  one  for  the  boil  y,  and  one  for  each  cornu.  Ossi- 
fication commences  in  the  body  and  greater  cornua  towards  the  end  of  fu?tal  life, 
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F!g.  177.— Stern  Dm  and  CoaUl  Cartilages. 


PlfT.  178.— Posterior  Sorfiice  of  bternan. 
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those  of  the  comua  first  appearing.     Ossification  of  the  lesser  comua  commences 
some  months  after  birth. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.  Sterno-hyoid,  Thvro-hyoid,  Omohyoid,  aponeurosis 
of  the  Digastricus,  Stylo-hyoid,  Mylo-hyoid,  Genio-hyoid,  Genio-hyo-glossus, 
Hyo-glossus,  Middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  occasionally  a  few  fibres  of 
the  Lingualis.  It  also  gives  attachment  to  the  thyro-hyoidean  membrane,  and  the 
stylo-hyoid,  thyro-hyoid,  and  hyo-epiglottic  ligaments. 

THE  THORAX. 

The  Thorax,  or  chest,  is  an  osseo-cartilaginous  cage,  intended  to  contain  and 
protect  the  principal  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation.  It  is  somewhat 
conical  in  shape,  and  is  formed  by  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages  in  front,  the 
twelve  ribs  on  each  side,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  behind. 

The  Sternum. 

The  Sternum  (Figs.  177,  178)  is  a  flat,  narrow  bone,  situated  in  the  median 
line  of  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  consisting,  in  the  adult,  of  three  portions.  It 
has  been  likened  to  an  ancient  sword ;  the  upper  piece,  representing  the 
handle,  is  termed  the  manubrium ;  the  middle  and  largest  piece,  which  repre- 
sents the  chief  part  of  the  blade,  is  termed  the  gladiolus  ;  ana  the  inferior  piece, 
which  is  likened  to  the  point  of  the  sword,  is  termed  the  ensiform  or  xiphoid 
appendix.  In  its  natural  position,  its  inclination  is  oblique  from  above,  down- 
wards, and  forwards.  It  is  flattened  in  front,  concave  behind,  broad  above, 
becoming  narrowed  at  the  point  where  the  first  and  second  pieces  are  connected; 
after  which  it  again  widens  a  little,  and  is  pointed  at  its  extremity.  Its  average 
length  in  the  adult  is  six  inches,  being  rather  longer  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female. 

The  First  Piece  of  the  sternum,  or  manubrium^  is  of  a  somewhat  triangular 
form,  broad  and  thick  above,  narrow  below  at  its  junction  with  the  middle  piece. 
Its  anterior  surface^  convex  from  side  to  side,  concave  from  above  downwards,  is 
smooth,  and  aftbrds  attachment  on  each  side  t9  the  Pectoralis  major  and  sternal 
origin  of  the  Sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle.  In  well-marked  bones,  the  ridges 
limiting  the  attachment  of  these  muscles  are  very  distinct.  Its  posterior  surface, 
concave  and  smooth,  aflbrds  attachment  on  each  side  to  the  Sterno-hyoid  and 
Stemo-thyroid  muscles.  The  superior  border,  the  thickest,  presents  at  its  centre 
the  interclavicular  notch ;  and  on  each  side,  an  oval  articular  surface,  directed 
upwards,  backwards,  and  outwards,  for  articulation  with  the  sternal  end  of  the 
clavicle.  The  inferior  border  presents  an  oval,  rough  surface,  covered  in  the 
recent  state  with  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage,  for  articulation  with  the  second  por- 
tion of  the  bone.^  The  lateral  borders  are  marked  above  by  an  articular  depres- 
sion for  the.  first  costal  cartilage,  and  below  by  a  small  facet,  which,  with  a 
similar  facet  on  the  upper  angle  of  the  middle  |X)rtion  of  the  bone,  forms  a  notch 
for  the  reception  of  the  costal  cartilage  of  the  second  rib.  These  articular  sur- 
faces are  separated  by  a  narrow  curved  edge,  which  slopes  from  above  down- 
wards and  inwards. 

*  The  second  piece  of  the  sternum  is  united  to  the  first  either  by  an  amphiarthrodial  joint — a 
anglr  piece  of  true  fibro-cartilage  uniting  the  segments — or  by  a  diarthrodial  joint,  in  which  each 
b»»iie  is  clothed  with  a  distinct  lamina  of  cartilage,  adherent  on  ono  side,  free  and  lined  with  syno- 
vul  membrane  on  the  other.  In  the  latter  case,  the  cartilage  covering  the  gladiolus  is  continued 
without  interruption  on  to  the  cartilajges  of  the  second  ribs.  Mr.  Rivington  has  found  the  diar- 
throdial form  of  joint  in  about  one-third  of  the  specimens  examined  bv  him,  M.  Maisonneuve  more 
freqaentlv.  It  appears  to  be  rare  in  childhood,  and  is  formed,  in  Mr.  fovington's  opinion,  from  the 
amphiartKrodial  form,  by  absorption.  The  diarthrodial  joint  seems  to  have  no  tendency  to  ossify  at 
•nv  age.  while  the  amphiarthrodial  is  very  liable  to  do  so,  and  has  been  found  ossified  as  early  as 
thirtT-four  years  of  age.    (See  Rivington  in  "  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,"  vol.  Ivii.) 
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The  Second  Piece  of  the  sternum,  or  gladiolus^  considerably  longer,  narrower, 
and  thinner  than  the  first  piece,  is  broader  below  than  above.  Its  anterior  surface 
is  nearly  flat,  directed  upwards  and  forwards,  and  marked  by  three  transverse 
lines,  which  cross  the  bone  opposite  the  third,  fourth,  and  fiftn  articular  depres- 
sions. These  lines  are  produced  by  the  union  of  the  four  separate  pieces  of  wnich 
this  part  of  the  bone  consists  at  an  early  period  of  life.  At  the  junction  of  the 
third  and  fourth  pieces  is  occasionally  seen  an  orifice,  the  sternal  foramen;  it 
varies  in  size  and  form  in  difierent  individuals,  and  pierces  the  bone  from  before 
backwards.  This  surface  affords  attachment  on  each  side  to  the  sternal  origin  of 
the  Pectoralis  major.  The  posterior  surface^  slightly  concave,  is  also  marked  by 
three  transverse  lines ;  but  they  are  less  distinct  than  those  in  front :  this  surface 
affords  attachment  below,  qn  each  side,  to  the  Triangularis  sterni  muscle,  and 
occasionally  presents  the  posterior  opening  of  the  sternal  foramen.  The  superior 
border  presents  an  oval  surface  for  articulation  with  the  manubrium.  The  inferior 
border  is  narrow  and  articulates  with  the  ensiform  appendix.  Each  lateral  border 
presents  at  each  superior  angle  a  small  facet,  which,  with  a  similar  facet  on  the 
manubrium,  forms  a  cavity  for  the  cartilage  of  the  second  rib ;  the  four  succeeding 
angular  depressions  receive  the  cartilages  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
ribs,  whilst  each  inferior  angle  presents  a  small  facet,  which,  with  a  corresponding 
one  on  the  ensiform  appendix,  forms  a  notch  for  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib. 
These  articular  depressions  are  separated  by  a  series  of  curved  interarticular 
intervals,  which  diminish  in  length  from  above  downwards,  and  correspond  to 
the  intercostal  spaces.  Most  of  the  cartilages  belonging  to  the  true  ribs,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  foregoing  description,  articulate  with  the  sternum  at  the  line  of 
junction  of  two  of  its  primitive  component  segments.  This  is  well  seen  in 
many  of  the  lower  animals,  where  the  separate  parts  of  the  bone  remain  ununited 
longer  than  in  man.  In  this  respect  a  striking  analogy  exists  between  the  mode 
of  connection  of  the  ribs  with  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  connection  of  their 
cartilages  with  the  sternal  column. 

The  Third  Piece  of  the  sternum,  the  ensiform  or  xiphoid  appendix^  is  the 
smallest  of  the  three ;  it  is  thin  and  elongated  in  form,  cartilaginous  in  structure 
in  youth,  but  more  or  less  ossified  at  its  upper  part  in  the  adult.  Its  anterior 
surface  affords  attachment  to  the  costo-xiphoid  ligament ;  its  posterior  surface^  to 
some  of  the  fibres  of  the  Diaphragm  and  Triangularis  sterni  muscles ;  its  lateral 
borders^  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Above,  it  is  continuous 
with  the  lower  end  of  the  gladiolus ;  below,  by  its  pointed  extremity,  it  gives 
attachment  to  the  linea  alba,  and  at  each  superior  angle  presents  a  facet  for  the 
lower  half  of  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib.  This  portion  of  the  sternum  is 
very  various  in  appearance,  being  sometimes  pointed,  broad  and  thin,  sometimes 
bifid,  or  perforated  by  a  round  hole,  occasionally  curved,  or  deflected  considerably 
to  one  or  the  other  side. 

Structure,  The  bone  is  composed  of  delicate  cancellated  texture,  covered  by 
a  thin  layer  of  compact  tissue,  which  is  thickest  in  the  manubrium,  between  the 
articular  facets  for  tne  clavicles. 

Development,  The  sternum,  including  the  ensiform  appendix,  is  developed  by 
sir  centres:  one  for  the  first  piece  or  manubrium,  four  for  the  second  piece  or 
gladiolus,  and  one  for  the  ensiform  appendix.  Up  to  the  middle  of  foetal  life, 
the  sternum  is  entirely  cartilaginous,  and  when  ossification  takes  place,  the  ossific 
granules  are  deposited  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals  between  the  articular 
depressions  for  the  costal  cartilages,  in  the  following  order  (Fig.  179):  In  the 
iirst  ])icce,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  months ;  in  the  second  and  third,  between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  months;  in  the  fourth  piece,  at  the  ninth  month;  in  the 
filth,  within  the  first  year,  or  between  the  first  and  second  years  after  birth ;  and 
in  the  ensiform  appendix,  between  the  second  and  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
years,  by  a  single  centre,  which  makes  its  appearance  at  the  upper  part,  and  pro- 
ceeds gradually  downwards.  To  these  may  be  added  the  occasional  existence, 
as  described   bv   Breschet,  of  two  small  episternal   centres,  which  make  their 
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apj)earance  one  on  each  side 
of  the  interclavicular  notch. 
These  are  regarded  by  him 
as  the  anterior  rudiments  of 
a  rib,  of  which  the  posterior 
rudiment  is  the  anterior  lam- 
ina of  the  transverse  process 
of  tlie  seventh  cervical  ver- 
tebra. It  occasionally  hap- 
pens that  some  of  the  seg- 
ments are  formed  from  more 
than  one  centre,  the  number 
and  position  of  which  vary 
(Fig.  181).  Thus  the  first 
piece  may  have  two,  three, 
or  even  six  centres.  When 
two  are  present,  they  are 
generally  situated  one  above 
the  other,  the  upper  one 
being  the  larger ;  the  second 
piece  has  seldom  more  than 
one ;  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  pieces  are  often  formed 
from  two  centres  placed  lat- 
erally, the  irregular  union  of 
which  will  serve  to  explain 
the  occasional  occurrence  of 
the  sternal  foramen  (Fig.  182), 
or  of  the  vertical  fissure  which 
occasionally  intersects  this 
part  of  the  bone.  Union  of 
the  various  centres  com- 
mences from  below,  and  pro- 
ceeds upwards,  taking  place 
in  the  following  order  (Fig. 
180).  The  fifth  piece  is 
joined  to  the  fourth  soon 
after  puberty ;  the  fourth  to 
the  third,  between  the  twen- 
tieth and  twenty-fifth  years ; 
the  third  to  the  second,  be- 
tween the  thirty-fifth  and 
fortieth  years ;  the  second  is 
occasionally  joined  to  the 
first,  especially  at  an  advanced 

age. 

Articulations.      With    the 

clavicles,  and  seven  costal 
cartilages  on  each  side. 

Attachment  of  Muscles, 
The  Pectoralis  major,  Sterno- 
cleido-mastoid,  Stemo-hyoid, 
Stemo-thyroid,  Triangularis 
Merni,  aponeurosis  of  the  Ob- 
hquus  extemus,  Obliquus  in- 
temus,  and  Trans  versalis  mus- 
cles, Bectus  and  Diaphragm. 


Fig.  179. — Development  of  the  Sternum,  by  Six  Centres. 
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The  Ribs, 

The  Sibs  are  elastic  arches  of  bone, 
which  form  the  chief  part  of  the  thoracic 
walla.  They  are  twelve  in  number  on  each 
side;  but  this  number  may  be  increased  by  the 
development  of  a  cervical  or  lumbar  rib,  or  may 
be  diminished  to  eleven.  The  first  seven  are  con- 
nected behind  with  the  spine,  and  in  front  with  the 
sternum,  through  the  intervention  of  the  costal 
cartilages;  they  are  c&Wed  vertebro-slernal, oi  true 
ribs.  The  remaining  iive  are  false  ribs ;  of  these 
the  first  three,  being  connected  behind  with  the 
spine  and  in  front  with  the  costal  cartilages,  are 
usually  called  the  vertebro-costal,  but  would  be 
better  named  the  vertebro-chondral  ribs :  the  last 
two  are  connected  with  the  vertebrae  only,  being 
free  at  their  anterior  extremities;  they  are  termed 
vertebral  or  floating  ribs.  The  ribs  vary  in  their 
direction,  the  upper  ones  being  placed  nearly  at 
right  angles  with  the  spine,  the  lower  ones  ob- 
liquely, so  that  the  anterior  extremity  is  lower 
than  the  posterior.  The  extent  of  obliquity 
reaches  its  maximum  at  the  ninth  rib,  and  grad- 
ually decreases  from  that  rib  to  the  twelfth.  The 
ribs  are  situated  one  below  the  other  in  such  a 
manner  that  spaces  are  left  between  them,  which 
are  called  intercostal  spaces.  Their  length  cor- 
responds to  the  length  of  the  ribs,  their  breadth 
is  more  considerable  in  front  than  behind,  and 
between  the  upper  than  between  the  lower  ribs. 
The  rib.'i  increase  in  length  from  the  first  to  the 
seventh,  when  they  again  diminish  to  the  twelfth. 
In  breadth  they  decrease  from  above  downwards; 
in  the  ujiper  ten  the  greatest  breadth  is  at  the 
sternal  extremity. 

Common  characters  of  the  ribs  (Fie.  183).  A 
rib  from  the  middle  of  the  series  should  be  taken, 
in  order  to  study  the  common  characters  of  the 
ribs. 

Each  rib  presents  two  extremities — a  poste- 
rior or  vertebral,  an  anterior  or  sternal,  and  nn 
intervening  portion,  the  body  or  shaft.  The  poa- 
tfrior  or  vertebral  extremity  presents  for  examina- 
tion a  head,  neck,  and  tuoerosity.  The  head 
(Fig.  184)  is  marked  by  a  kidney-shaped  artic- 
ular surliice,  divided  by  a  horizontal  ridge  into 
two  facets  for  articulation  with  the  costal  cavity 
lormed  by  the  junction  of  the  bodies  of  two  con- 
tiguous dorsal  vertebrae;  the  upper  facet  is 
small,  the  inferior  one  of  large  size;  the  ridge 
separating  them  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the 
interarticular  ligament. 

The  ni-ck  is  that  flattened  portion  of  the  rib 
which  extends  outwards  from  the  head ;  it  is  about 
an  inch  long,  and  rests  upon  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  lower  of  the  two  vertebra)  with  which 
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the  bead  articulates.  Its  anterior  surfoux  is  flat  and  smooth,  its  posterior 
rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  middle  costo-transverse  ligament,  and 
perforated  by  numerous  foramina,  the  direction  of  which  is  less  constant 
than  those  found  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  shaft.  Of  its  two  borders 
the  superior  presents  a  rough  crest  for  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  costo- 
transverse ligament ;  its  inferior  border  is  rounded.     On  the  posterior  surface  of 

Fig  184. — ^Vertebral  Extremity  of  a  Rib.     External  Surface. 
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the  Deck,  just  where  it  joins  the  shaft,  and  nearer  the  lower  than  the  upper 
border,  is  an  eminence — the  tuberosity,  or  tubercle ;  it  consists  of  an  articular 
and  a  non-articular  portion.  The  articular  portion^  the  more  internal  and  infe- 
rior of  the  two,  presents  a  small  oval  surface  for  articulation  with  the  extremity 
of  the  transverse  process  of  the  lower  of  the  two  vertebrae  to  which  the  head  is 
connected.  The  non-articular  portion  is  a  rough  elevation,  which  affords  attach- 
ment to  the  posterior  costo-transverse  ligament.  The  tubercle  is  much  more 
prominent  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  ribs. 

The  shaft  is  thin  and  flat,  so  as  to  present  two  surfaces,  an  external  and  an 
internal ;  and  two  borders,  a  superior  and  an  inferior.  The  external  surface  is 
convex,  smooth,  and  marked  at  its  back  part,  a  little  in  front  of  the  tuberosity, 
by  a  prominent  line,  directed  obliquely  from  al)Ove,  downwards  and  outwards; 
tfas  gives  attachment  to  a  tendon  of  the  Sacro-lumbalis  muscle,  or  of  one  of  its 
accessory  portions,  and  is  called  the  angle.  At  this  point  the  rib  is  bent  in  two 
directions.  If  the  rib  is  laid  upon  its  lower  border,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  shaft,  as  far  as  the  angle,  rests  upon  this  margin,  while 
the  vertebral  end  of  the  bone,  beyond  the  angle,  is  bent  inwards  and  at  the  same 
time  tilted  upwards.  The  interval  between  the  angle  and  the  tuberosity  increases 
gradually  from  the  second  to  tlie  tenth  rib;  The  portion  of  bone  between  these 
two  parts  is  rounded,  rough,  and  irregular,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the 
Longissimus  dorsi.  The  portion  of  bone  between  the  angle  and  sternal  extrem- 
ity is  also  slightly  twisted  upon  its  own  axis,  the  external  surface  looking  down- 
wards behind  the  angle,  a  little  upwards  in  front  of  it.  This  surface  presents, 
towards  its  sternal  extremity,  an  oblique  line,  the  anterior  angle.  The  internal 
surface  is  concave,  smooth,  directed  a  little  upwards  behind  the  angle ;  a  little 
downwards  in  front  of  it.  This  surface  is  marked  by  a  ridge  which  commences 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  head ;  it  is  strongly  marked  as  far  as  the  inner 
side  of  the  angle,  and  gradually  becomes  lost  at  the  junction  of  the  anterior  with 
the  middle  third  of  the  bone.  The  interval  between  it  and  the  inferior  border 
is  deeply  grooved,  to  lodge  the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerve.  At  the  back  part 
of  the  bone,  this  groove  belongs  to  the  inferior  border,  but  just  in  front  of  the 
angle,  where  it  is  deepest  and  broadest,  it  corresponds  to  the  internal  surface. 
The  superior  edge  of  the  groove  is  rounded  ;  it  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the 
Internal  intercostal  muscle.  The  inferior  edge  corresponds  to  the  lower  margin 
of  the  rib,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  External  intercostal.  Within  the  groove 
are  seen  the  orifices  of  numerous  small  foramina,  which  traverse  the  wall  of  the 
^aft  obliquely  from  before  backwards.  The  superior  border^  thick  and  rounded, 
is  marked  by  an  external  and  an  internal  lip,  more  distinct  behind  than  in  front ; 
they  serve  for  the  attachment  of  the  External  and  Internal  intercostal  muscles. 
The  inferior  border ^  thin  and  sharp,  has  attached  the  External  intercostal  muscle. 
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The  anterior  or  sternal  extremity  is  flattened,  and  presents  a  porous  oval  concave 
depression,  into  which  the  costal  cartilage  is  received. 

Peculiar  Ribs. 

The  ribs  which  require  especial  consideration  are  five  in  number,  viz.,  the  first, 
second,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth. 

The  first  rib  (Fig.  185)  is  one  of  the  shortest  and  the  most  curved  of  all  the  ribs ; 
it  is  broad,  flat,  and  placed  horizontally  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  its  surfaces 
looking  upwards  and  downwards ;  and  its  borders  inwards  and  outwards.  The 
head  is  of  small  size,  rounded,  and  presents  only  a  single  articular  facet  for  artic- 
ulation with  the  body  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra.  The  neck  is  narrow  and 
rounded.  The  tuberosity^  thick  and  prominent,  rests  on  the  outer  border.  There 
is  no  angle,  and  the  shaft  is  not  twisted  on  its  axis.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
shaft  is  marked  by  two  shallow  depressions,  separated  from  one  another  by  a 
ridge,  which  becomes  more  prominent  towards  the  internal  border,  where  it 
terminates  in  a  tubercle ;  this  tubercle  and  ridge  serve  for  the  attachment  of  the 
Scalenus  anticus  muscle,  the  groove  in  front  of  it  transmitting  the  subclavian 
vein :  that  behind  it,  the  subclavian  artery.  Between  the  groove  for  the  subcla- 
vian artery  and  the  tuberosity  is  a  depression  for  the  attachment  of  the  Scalenus 
medius  muscle.  The  under  surface  is  smooth,  and  destitute  of  the  groove 
observed  on  the  other  ribs.  The  outer  border  is  convex,  thick,  and  rounded ;  the 
inner,  concave,  thin,  and  sharp,  and  marked  about  its  centre  by  the  tubercle 
before  mentioned.  The  anterior  extremity  is  larger  and  thicker  than  any  of  the 
other  ribs. 

The  second  rib  (Fig.  186)  is  much  longer  than  the  first,  but  bears  a  very  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  it  in  the  direction  of  its  curvature.  The  non-articular 
portion  of  the  tuberosity  is  occasionally  only  slightly  marked.  The  aiigle  is  slight, 
and  situated  close  to  the  tuberosity,  and  the  shaft  is  not  twisted,  so  that  both  ends 
touch  any  plane  surface  upon  which  it  may  be  laid.  The  shaft  is  not  horizontal, 
like  that  of  the  first  rib  ;  its  outer  surface,  which  is  convex,  looking  upwards  and 
a  little  outwards.  It  presents,  near  the  middle,  a  rough  eminence  lor  the  attach- 
ment of  the  second  and  tliird  digitations  of  the  Serratus  magnus.  The  inner 
surface,  smooth  and  concave,  is  directed  downwards  and  a  little  inwards:  it 
presents  a  short  groove  towards  its  posterior  part. 

The  tenth  rib  (Fig.  187)  has  only  a  single  articular  facet  on  its  head. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  (Figs.  188  and  189)  have  each  a  single  articular 
facet  on  the  head,  which  is  of  rather  large  size;  they  have  no  neck  or  tuberosity, 
and  are  pointed  at  the  extremity.  The  eleventh  has  a  slight  angle  and  a  shallow 
groove  on  the  lower  border.  The  twelfth  has  neither,  and  is  much  shorter  than 
the  eleventh. 

Structure,  The  ribs  consist  of  cancellous  tissue,  inclosed  in  a  thin  compact 
layer. 

Development.  Each  rib,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two,  is  developed  by 
three  centres :  one  for  the  shaft,  one  for  the  head,  and  one  for  the  tubercle.  The 
last  two  have  only  two  centres,  that  for  the  tubercle  being  wanting.  Ossification 
commences  in  the  body  of  the  ribs  at  a  very  early  period,  before  its  appearance 
in  the  vertebrae.  The  epiphysis  of  the  head,  which  is  of  a  slightly  angular  shape, 
and  that  for  the  tubercle,  of  a  lenticular  form,  make  their  appearance  between 
the  sixteenth  and  twentieth  years,  and  arc  not  united  to  the  rest  of  the  bone  until 
about  the  twenty-fifth  year. 

Attachment  of  Muscles,  The  Internal  and  External  Intercostals,  Scalenus 
anticus.  Scalenus  medius,  Scalenus  posticus,  Pectoralis  minor,  Serratus  magnus, 
Obliquus  externus,  Transversalis,  Quadratus  lumborum,  Diaphragm,  Latissin^us 
dorsi,  Serratus  posticus  superior,  Serratus  posticus  inferior,  Sacro-lumbalis, 
Musculus  accessorius  ad  sacro-lumbalem,  Longissimus  dorsi,  Cervicalis  ascendens, 
Levatores  costarum  and  infra-costales. 


COSTAL    CARTILAGES. 


The  Costal  Cabtilaoes. 


The  Costal  CaHilmjes  (Fig.  177,  p.  210)  are  white  elasitio  structures,  which  perve 
to  prolong  the  ribs  forward  to  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  coDtribute  very  materially 
to  the  elasticity  of  its  wall.";.  The  first  seven  are  connected  with  the  sternum,  tlie 
next  three  with  the  lower  border  of  the  cartilage  of  the  preceding  rib.  The 
cartilages  of  the  last  two  rib-s,  which  have  pointed  extremities,  float  freely  in  the 


walls  of  the  abdomen.  Like  the  ribs,  the  costal  cartilages  vary  in  their  length, 
breadth,  and  direction.  They  increase  in  length  from  the  tirst  to  the  seventh,  then 
cradDaliy  diminish  to  the  last.  They  dimini.sh  in  breadth,  as  well  as  the  intervals 
between  them,  from  the  first  to  the  last.  They  are  broad  at  their  attacliraent  to 
tiie  ribtj,  and  taper  towards  their  sternal  extremities,  excepting  the  first  two,  whicli 
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are  of  the  same  breadth  throughout,  and  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  which  are 
enlarged  where  their  margins  are  in  contact.  In  direction  they  also  vary ;  the  first 
descends  a  little,  the  second  is  horizontal,  the  third  ascends  slightly,  whilst  all  the 
rest  follow  the  course  of  the  ribs  for  a  short  extent,  and  then  ascend  to  the  sternum 
or  preceding  cartilage.  Each  costal  cartilage  presents  two  surfaces,  two  borders, 
and  two  extremities.  The  anterior  surface  is  convex,  and  looks  forwards  and 
upwards ;  that  of  the  first  gives  attachment  to  the  costo-clavicular  ligament;  that 
of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  at  their  sternal  ends,  to  the  Pectoralis 
major.^  The  others  are  covered  by,  and  give  partial  attachment  to,  some  of  the 
great  flat  muscles  of  the  abdomen.  The  posterior  surface  is  concave,  and  directed 
backwards  and  downwards,  the  six  or  seven  inferior  ones  affording  attachment  to 
the  Transversalis  muscle,  and  the  Diaphragm.  Of  the  two  borders,  the  superior 
is  concave;  the  inferior,  convex;  they  afford  attachment  to  the  Intercostal  muscles, 
the  upper  border  of  the  sixth  giving  attachment  to  the  Pectoralis  major  muscle. 
The  contiguous  borders  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  and  sometimes  the  ninth 
and  tenth,  costal  cartilages  present  smooth,  oblong  surfaces  at  the  points  where 
they  articulate.  Of  the  two  extremities,  the  outer  one  is  continuous  with  the 
osseous  tissue  of  the  rib  to  which  it  belongs.  The  inner  extremity  of  the  first  is 
continuous  with  the  sternum  ;  the  six  succeeding  ones  have  rounded  extremities, 
which  are  received  into  shallow  concavities  on  the  lateral  margins  of  the  sternum. 
The  inner  extremities  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  costal  cartilages  are  pointed, 
and  lie  in  contact  with  the  cartilage  above.  Those  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
are  free,  and  pointed. 

The  costal  cartilages  are  most  elastic  in  youth,  those  of  the  false  ribs  being 
more  so  than  the  true.  In  old  age,  they  become  of  a  deep  yellow  color.  Under 
certain  diseased  conditions,  they  are  prone  to  ossify.  Dr.  Humphry's  observa- 
tions on  this  subject  have  led  him  to  regard  the  ossification  of  tne  costal  carti- 
lages as  a  sign  of  disease  rather  than  of  age.  "  The  ossification  takes  place  in 
the  first  cartilage  sooner  than  in  the  others ;  and  in  men  more  frequently,  and  at 
an  earlier  period  of  life,  than  in  women." 

Attachment  of  Muscles.  The  Subclavius,  Ster no- thyroid,  Pectoralis  major. 
Internal  oblique,  Transversalis,  Eectus,  Diaphragm,  Triangularis  sterni,  and 
Internal  intercostals. 

OF  THE  EXTREMITIES. 

The  extremities,  or  limbs,  are  those  long  jointed  appendages  of  the  body  which 
are  connected  to  the  trunk  by  one  end,  and  free  in  the  rest  of  their  extent.  They 
are  four  in  number:  an  upper  or  thoracic  j^di^^  connected  with  the  thorax 
through  the  intervention  of  the  shoulder,  and  subservient  mainly  to  tact  and 
prehension;  and  a  lower  pair^  connected  with  the  pelvis,  intended  for  support  and 
locomotion.  Both  pairs  of  limbs  are  constructed  after  one  common  type,  so 
that  they  present  numerous  analogies ;  while  at  the  same  time  certain  differences 
arc  observed  in  each,  dependent  on  the  peculiar  offices  they  perform. 

Of  the  Upper  Extremity. 

The  upper  extremity  consists  of  the  arm,  the  forearm,  and  the  hand.  Its  con- 
tinuity with  the  trunk  is  established  by  means  of  the  shoulder,  which  is  homol- 
ogous with  the  innominate  or  haunch  i)one  in  the  lower  limb. 

Of  the  Shoulder. 

The  Shoulder  is  placed  upon  the  upper  part  and  side  of  the  chest,  connect- 
ing the  upper  extremity  to  the  trunk ;  it  consists  of  two  bones — the  clavicle, 
and  the  scapula. 

'  The  first  and  seventh  also,  occasionally,  give  origin  to  the  same  muscle. 
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The  Clavicle. 

Tlie  Clavicle  (clavi's^  a  key),  or  collar-bone,  forms  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
shoulder.  It  is  a  long  bone,  curved  somewhat  like  the  italic  letter/,  and  placed 
nearly  horizontally  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  immediately 
above  the  first  rib.  It  articulates  by  its  inner  extremity  with  the  upper  border 
of  the  sternum,  and,  by  its  outer  extremity,  with  the  acromion  process  of  the 
scapula ;  serving  to  sustain  the  upper  extremity  in  tlie  various  positions  which 
it  assumes,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  allows  of  great  latitude  of  motion  in  the 
arm.  The  clavicle  is  nearly  horizontal.  It  presents  a  double  curvature,  when 
looked  at  in  front ;  the  convexity  being  forwards  at  the  sternal  end,  and  the  con- 
cavity at  the  scapular  end.  Its  outer  third  is  flattened  from  above  downwards, 
and  extends,  in  tne  natural  position  of  tlie  bone,  from  a  point  opi>osite  the  cora- 
coid  process  to  the  acromion.  Its  inner  two-thirds  are  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
and  extend  from  the  sternum  to  a  point  opposite  the  coracoid  process  of  the 
scapula. 

External  or  Flattened  Portion,  The  outer  third  is  flattened  from  above  down- 
wards, so  as  to  present  two  surfaces,  an  upper  and  a  lower ;  and  two  borders,  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior.  The  upper  surface  is  flattened,  rough,  marked  by 
impressions  for  the  attachment  of  the  Deltoid  in  front,  and  the  Trapezius  behind: 
between  these  two  impressions,  externally,  a  small  portion  of  the  bone  is  subcu- 
taneous. The  under  surface  is  flattened.  At  its  posterior  border,  where  the 
prismatic  joins  witli  the  flattened  portion,  is  a  rough  eminence,  the  conoid  tuber- 
ele :  this,  in  the  natural  position  of  the  bone,  surmounts  the  coracoid  process  of 
the  scapula,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  conoid  ligament.  From  this  tubercle, 
an  oblique  line,  occasionally  a  depression,  passes  forwards  and  t)utwards  to  near 
the  outer  end  of  the  anterior  border ;  it  is  called  the  oblique  line^  and  affords 
attachment  to  the  tra}>ezoid  ligament.  The  anterior  border  is  concave,  thin,  and 
rough ;  it  limits  the  attachment  of  the  Deltoid,  and  occasionally  presents,  near 
the  centre,  a  tubercle,  the  deltoid  tubercle,  which  is  sometimes  distinct  in  the 
hving  subject.  The  posterior  border  is  convex,  rough,  broader  than  the  anterior, 
and  gives  attachment  to  the  Trapezius. 

Internal  or  Cylindi^ical  Portion,  The  cylindrical  portion  forms  the  inner  two- 
thirds  of  the  bone.  It  is  curved,  so  as  to  be  convex  in  front,  concave  behind, 
and  IS  marked  by  three  borders  separating  three  surfaces.  The  antenor  border 
is  continuous  with  the  anterior  margin  of  the  flat  portion.  At  its  commence- 
ment it  is  smooth  and  corresponds  to  the  interval  between  the  attachment  of  the 
Pectoralis  major  and  Deltoid  muscles;  at  the  inner  half  of  the  clavicle  it  forms 
the  lower  boundary  of  an  elliptical  space  for  the  attachment  of  the  clavicular 

f>rtioD  of  the  Pectoralis  major,  and  approaches  the  posterior  border  of  the  bone. 
be  superior  border  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  margin  of  the  flat  portion,  and 
separates  the  anterior  from  the  posterior  surface.  At  its  commencement  it  is 
smooth  and  rounded,  becomes  rough  towards  the  inner  third  for  the  attachment  of 
the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  terminates  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  sternal  extrem- 
ity. The  posterior  or  subclavian  border  separates  the  posterior  from  tlie  inferior 
surface,  and  extends  from  the  conoid  tubercle  to  the  rhomboid  imj^ression.  It 
forms  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  groove  for  the  Subclavius  muscle,  and  gives 
attachment  to  the  fascia  which  incloses  that  muscle.  The  (nderior  surface  is 
included  between  the  superior  and  anterior  borders.  It  is  directed  forwards  and 
a  little  upwards  at  the  sternal  end,  outwards  and  still  more  upwards  at  the 
acromial  extremity,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  upper  surface  of  the 
flat  portion.  Externally,  it  is  smooth,  convex,  nearly  subcutaneous,  being 
covered  only  by  the  Platysma ;  but  ct)rresponding  to  the  inner  half  of  the  bone, 
it  is  divided  by  a  more  or  less  prominent  line  into  two  parts ;  an  anterior  por- 
tion, elliptical  in  form,  rough,  and  slightly  convex,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
Pectoralis  major;  and  an  upper  part,  which  is  rough  behind,  for  the  attachment 
of  the  Stemo-cleido-mastoia.  Between  the  two  muscular  impressions  is  a  small 
15 
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subcutaneous  interval.  The  posterior  or  cervical  surface  is  smooth,  flat,  directed 
vertically,  and  looks  backwards  towards  the  root  of  the  neck.  It  is  liniited, 
above,  by  the  superior  border ;  below,  by  the  subclavian  border ;  internally,  by 
the  margin  of  the  sternal  extremity  \  externally,  it  is  continuous  with  the  (xwte- 
rior  border  of  the  flat  portion.  It  is  concave  from  within  outwards,  and  is  in 
relation,  by  its  lower  part,  with  the  suprascapular  vessels.  It  gives  attachment, 
near  the  sternal  extremity,  to  part  of  the  Stcrno-hyoid  muscle;  and  presents,  at 
or  near  the  middle,  a  foramen,  directed  obliquely  outwards,  which  transmits  the 
chief  nutrient  artery  of  the  bone.  Sometimes,  there  are  two  foramina  on  the 
posterior  surface,  or  one  on  the  posterior,  the  other  on  the  inferior  surface.  Tlie 
inferior  or  subclavian  surface  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  anterior  border; 
behind,  by  the  subclavian  border.  It  is  narrow  internally,  but  gradually  increases 
in  width  externally,  and  is  continuous  with  the  under  surface  of  the  flat  portion. 

Fig,  190,— Left  Clavicle.     Anterior  Surface. 


Commencing  at  the  sternal  extremity  may  be  seen  a  email  facet  for  articulation 
with  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib.  This  is  continuous  with  the  articular  surface 
at  the  sternal  end  of  the  bone.  External  to  this  is  a  broad,  rough  impression, 
the  rhomboid,  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
costo-clavicular  (rhomboid)  ligament.  The  remaining  part  of  this  surface  is 
occupied  by  a  longitudinal  groove,  the  subclavian  groove,  broad  and  smooth 
externally  ;  narrow  and  more  uneven  internally;  it  gives  attachment  to  the  Sub- 
claviiis  muscle,  and,  by  its  anterior  margin,  to  the  strong  aponeurosis  which 
incloses  it.  Not  unfrequently  this  groove  is  subdivided  into  two  parts,  by  a 
longitudinal  line,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  intermuscular  septum  of  the 
Suliclavius  muscle. 

Thu  internal  or  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  is  triangular  in  form,  directed 
inwanls,  and  a  little  downwards  and  forwards;  and  presents  an  articular  facet, 
concave  from  before  backwards,  convex  from  above  downwards,  which  articulates 
with  the  sternum  through  the  intervention  of  an  inlerarticular  iibro-cartilage ; 
the  circumference  of  the  articular  surface  id  rough,  for  the  attachment  of 
numerous  ligaments.  This  surface  is  continuous  with  the  costal  facet  on  the 
inner  end  of  the  inferior  or  subclavian  surface,  which  articulates  with  the  cartilage 
of  the  lir.st  rib. 

The  outer  or  acromial  extremity,  directed  outwards  and  forwards,  presents  a 
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small,  flattened,  oval  facet,  which  looks  obliquely  downwards,  for  articulation 
with  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula.  The  direction  of  this  surface  serves 
to  explain  the  greater  frequencj^  of  dislocation  upwards  rather  than  downwards, 
beneath  the  acromion  process.  The  circumference  of  the  articular  facet  is  rough, 
especially  above,  for  the  attachment  of  the  acromio-clavicular  ligaments. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Bone  in  the  Sexes  ami  in  Individual,  In  the  female,  the 
clavicle  is  generally  less  curved,  smoother,  and  more  slender  than  in  the  male. 
In  those  persons  who  perform  considerable  manual  labor,  which  brings  into  con- 
stant action  the  muscles  connected  with  this  bone,  it  acquires  considerable  bulk, 
becomes  shorter,  more  curved,  its  ridges  for  muscular  attachment  become  promi- 
nently marked,  and  its  sternal  end  of  a  prismatic  form.  The  right  clavicle  is 
generally  heavier,  thicker,  and  rougher,  and  often  shorter,  than  the  left. 

Structure.  The  shaft,  as  well  as  the  extremities,  consists  of  cancellous  tissue, 
invested  in  a  compact  layer  much  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  either  end.  The 
clavicle  is  highly  elastic,  by  reason  of  its  curves.  From  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Ward,  it  has  been  shown  that  it  possesses  sufficient  longitudinal  elastic  force  to 
project  its  own  weight  nearly  two  feet  on  a  level  surface,  when  a  smart  blow  is 
struck  on  it ;  and  sufficient  transverse  elastic  force,  opposite  the  centre  of  its 
anterior  convexity,  to  throw  its  own  weight  about  a  foot.  This  extent  of  elastic 
power  must  serve  to  moderate  very  considerably  the  effect  of  concussions 
received  upon  the  point  of  the  shoulder. 

Development,  By  ttvo  centres :  one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  for  the  sternal 
extremity.  The  centre  for  the  shaft  appears  very  early,  before  any  other  bone ; 
the  centre  for  the  sternal  end  makes  its  appearance  about  the  eighteenth  or  twen- 
tieth year,  and  unites  with  the  rest  of  the  bone  a  few  vears  after. 

Articulations,     With  the  sternum,  scapula,  and  cartilage  of  the  first  rib. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.  The  Sterno-cleido- mastoid.  Trapezius,  Pectoralis  major, 
Deltoid,  Subclavius,  Stemo-hyoid,  and  Platysma. 

The  Scapula. 

The  Scapula  forms  the  back  part  of  the  shoulder.  It  is  a  large,  flat  bone, 
triangular  in  shape,  situated  at  the  posterior  aspect  and  side  of  the  thorax, 
between  the  first  and  eighth  ribs,  its  posterior  border  or  base  being  about  an  inch 
from,  and  nearly  parallel  with,  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae.  It  presents 
A)r  examination  two  surfaces,  three  borders,  and  three  angles. 

The  anterior  surface^  or  venter  (Fig.  192),  presents  a  broad  concavity,  the  sub- 
scapular fossa.  It  is  marked,  in  the  posterior  two-thirds,  by  several  oblique 
ridges,  which  pass  from  behind  obliquely  outwards  and  upwards,  the  anterior 
third  being  smooth.  The  oblique  ridges  give  attachment  to  the  tendinous  inter- 
sections, and  the  surfaces  between  them,  to  the  fleshy  fibres,  of  the  Subscapularis 
muscle.  The  anterior  third  of  the  fossa,  which  is  smooth,  is  covered  by,  but 
does  not  afford  attachment  to,  the  fibres  of  this  muscle.  This  surface  is  se{1arated 
from  the  posterior  border  by  a  smooth,  triangular  margin  at  the  superior  and 
inferior  angles,  and  in  the  interval  between  these  by  a  narrow  edge  which  is  often 
deficient.  This  marginal  surface  affords  attachment  throughout  its  entire  extent 
to  the  Serratus  magnus  muscle.  The  subscapular  fossa  presents  a  transverse 
depression  at  its  upper  part,  called  the  subscapular  angle;  it  is  in  this  situation 
that  the  fossa  is  deepest ;  so  that  the  thickest  part  of  the  Subscapularis  muscle 
lies  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  must  conse- 
'[uently  operate  most  effectively  on  the  humerus  which  is  contained  in  that  cavitv. 

The  posterior  surface,  or  dorsum  (Fig.  193),  is  arched  from  above  downwards, 
alternately  concave  and  convex  from  side  to  side.  It  is  subdivided  unequally 
into  two  parts  by  the  spine ;  the  portion  above  the  spine  is  called  the  supra- 
^noos  fossa,  and  that  below  it  the  infraspinous  fossa. 

The  supraspinous  fossa,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  is  concave,  smooth,  and  broader 
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at  the  vertebral  than  at  the  humeral  extremity.     It  affords  attachment  hy% 
inner  two-thirds  to  the  Supraspinatus  muscle. 

The  infraapinous  fossa  is  much  larger  than  the  preceding ;  towards  its  veri 
bra)  margin  a  shallow  concavity  is  seen  at  its  upper  part ;  its  centre  preaeota' 


Fig.  ]92. — Left  Scapula.    Auterior  Surfcce,  or  Venter. 


prominent  convexity,  whilst  towards  ibe  axillary  border  is  a  deep  groove,  winch 
runs  from  the  upper  towards  the  lower  part.  The  inner  two-thirds  of  this  surface 
d  attachment  to  the  lufraspinalus  muscle ;  the  outer  third  is  only  covered 
.,  without  giving  origin  to  its  fibres.  This  surface  is  separated  from  the 
lary  border  by  an  elevated  ridge,  which  runs  from  the  lower  part  of  ihc 
_^__oid  cavity  downwards  and  backwards  to  the  posterior  border,  about  an  inch 
.  ftbove  the  inferior  angle.  The  ridge  serves  for  the  attachment  of  a  strong  iv|)r>. 
neurosis,  which  separates  the  Infraspinatus  from  the  two  Teres  muscles.  The 
surface' uf  bono  between  this  line  and  the  axillary  bonier  is  narrow  in  llic  up[)er 
two- thirds  of  its  extent,  and  traversed  near  its  centre  by  a  groove  for  the  passage 
of  the  dorsalis  scapulie  vessels;  it  affords  attachment  to  the  Teres  minor.  Its 
lower  third  presents  a  broader,  somewltat  triangular  surface,  which  gives  origin 
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to  the  Teres  major,  and  over  which  glides  the  Latissimus  dorai ;  sometimes  the 
latter  mu&cle  takes  origin  by  a  few  fibres  from  this  part.  The  broad  and  narrow 
portions  of  bone  above  alluded  to  are  separated  by  an  oblif^ue  line,  which  runs 
from  the  axillary  border  downwards  and  backwards:  to  it  is  attached  the  apo- 
neurosis separating  the  two  Teres  muscles  from  each  other. 

Fig.  193. — Left  Scapula.     PoBtcrior  Surface,  or  Dorsum. 


•E^-W.. 


Tlie  Spinf  is  a  prominent  plate  of  bone,  which  crosses  obliquely  the  inner  four- 
fifths  of  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula  at  its  upper  part,  and  separates  the  supra  from 
the  infraspinous  fossa;  it  commences  at  the  vertebral  border  by  a  smootn,  trian- 
gular surface,  over  which  the  Trapezius  glides,  separated  from  the  bone  by  a 
buTSft;  and,  gradually  becoming  more  elevated  as  it  passes  forwards,  terminatea 
in  the  acromion  process  which  overhangs  the  shoulder-joint.  The  spine  is  tri- 
angular, and  Hatteaed  from  above  downwards,  its  apex  corresponding  to  (he 
posterior  border ;  its  base,  which  is  directed  outwards,  to  the  neck  of  the  scapula. 
It  presents  two  surfaces  and   three  borders.     Its  superior  surface 
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assists  in  forming  the  supraspinous  fossa,  and  aflfords  attachment  to  part  of  the 
Supraspinatus  muscle.  Its  inferior  surface  forms  part  of  the  infraspinous  fossa, 
gives  origin  to  part  of  the  Infraspinatus  muscle,  and  presents  near  its  centre  the 
orifice  of  a  nutrient  canal.  Of  tne  three  borders,  the  anterior  is  attached  to  the 
dorsum  of  the  bone ;  the  posterior^  or  crest  of  the  spine,  is  broad,  and  presents 
two  lips,  and  an  intervening  rough  interval.  To  the  superior  lip  is  attached  the 
Trapezius,  to  the  extent  shown  in  the  figure.  A  very  rough  tubercle  is  gener- 
ally seen  occupying  that  portion  of  the  spine  which  receives  the  insertion  of  the 
middle  and  inferior  fibres  of  this  muscle.  To  the  inferior  lip,  throughout  its 
whole  length,  is  attached  the  Deltoid.  The  interval  between  the  lips  is  also 
partly  covered  by  the  fibres  of  these  muscles.  The  external  border^  the  shortest 
of  the  three,  is  slightly  concave,  its  edges  thick  and  round,  continuous  above 
with  the  under  surface  of  the  acromion  process,  below  with  the  neck  of  the 
scapula.  The  narrow  portion  of  bone  external  to  this  border  serves  to  connect 
the  supra-  and  infra-spinous  fossae. 

The  Acromion  process^  so  called  from  forming  the  summit  of  the  shoulder 
(axpov^  a  summit ;  ujjio^,  the  shoulder),  is  a  lafge  and  somewhat  triangular  process, 
flattened  from  behind  forwards,  directed  at  first  a  little  outwards,  and  then 
curving  forwards  and  upwards,  so  as  to  overhang  the  glenoid  cavity.  Its  upper 
surface^  directed  upwards,  backwards,  and  outwards,  is  convex,  rough,  and  gives 
attachment  to  some  fibres  of  the  Deltoid  and  the  Platvsma.  Its  urider  surface 
is  smooth  and  concave.  Its  outer  border^  which  is  thick  and  irregular,  affords 
attachment  to  the  Deltoid  muscle.  Its  inner  margin^  shorter  than  the  outer,  is 
concave,  gives  attachment  to  a  portion  of  the  Trapezius  muscle,  and  presents 
about  its  centre  a  small  oval  surface,  for  articulation  with  the  acromial  end  of 
the  clavicle.  Its  apex^  which  corresponds  to  the  point  of  meeting  of  these  two 
borders  in  front,  is  thin,  and  has  attached  to  it  the  coraco-acromial  ligament. 

Of  the  three  borders  or  costae  of  the  scapula,  the  superior  is  the  shortest  and 
thinnest;  it  is  concave,  terminating  at  its  inner  extremity  at  the  superior  angle, 
at  its  outer  extremity  at  the  coracoid  process.  At  its  outer  part  is  a  deep  semi^ 
circular  notch,  the  suprascapular,  formed  partly  by  the  base  of  the  coracoid 
process.  This  notch  is  converted  into  a  foramen  by  the  transverse  ligament,  and 
serves  for  the  passage  of  the  suprascapular  nerve.  The  adjacent  margin  of  the 
superior  border  afibrds  attachment  to  the  Omo-hyoid  muscle.  The  external  or 
axillary  harder  is  the  thickest  of  the  three.  It  commences  above  at  the  lower 
margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  inclines  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards 
to  the  inferior  angle.  Immediately  below  the  glenoid  cavitv  is  a  rough  impres- 
sion, about  an  inch  in  length,  which  affords  attachment  to  the  long  head  or  the 
Triceps  muscle ;  to  this  succeeds  a  longitudinal  groove,  which  extends  as  fw:  as 
its  lower  third,  and  affords  origin  to  part  of  the  Subscapularis  muscle.  The 
inferior  third  of  this  border,  which  is  thin  and  sharp,  serves  for  the  attachm*ent 
of  a  few  fibres  of  the  Teres  major  behind,  and  of  the  Subscapularis  in  front. 
The  internal  or  vertebral  border^  also  named  the  base,  is  the  longest  of  the  three, 
and  extends  from  the  superior  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  bone.  It  is  arched, 
intermediate  in  thickness  between  the  superior  and  the  external  borders,  and  the 
portion  of  it  above  the  spine  is  bent  considerably  outwards,  so  as  to  form  an 
obtuse  angle  with  the  lower  part.  The  vertebral  border  presents  an  anterior  lip, 
a  posterior  lip,  and  an  intermediate  space.  The  anterior  lip  afibrds  attachment 
to  the  Serratus  magnus ;  the  posterior  lip,  to  the  Supraspinatus  above  the  spine, 
the  Infraspinatus  below ;  the  interval  between  the  two  lips,  to  the  Levator  anguli 
scapuhe  above  the  triangular  surface  at  the  commencement  of  the  spine ;  the 
Ehomboideus  minor,  to  the  edge  of  that  surface ;  the  Ehomboideus  major  being 
attached  by  means  of  a  fibrous  arch,  connected  above  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
triangular  surface  at  the  base  of  the  spine,  and  below  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
posterior  border. 

Of  the  three  angles,  the  superior,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  superior  and 
internal  borders,  is  thin,  smooth,  rounded,  somewhat  inclined  outwards,  and 
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gives  attachment  to  a  few  fibres  of  the  Levator  anguli  scapulas  muscle.  The 
inferior  angle,  thick  and  rough,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  vertebral  and 
axillary  borders,  its  outer  surface  affording  attachment  to  the  Teres  major,  and 
occasionally  a  few  fibres  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi.  The  anterior  angle  is  the 
thickest  part  of  the  bone,  and  forms  what  is  called  the  head  of  the  scapula.  The 
head  present*  a  shallow,  pyriform,  articular  surface,  the  ylenoid  cavity  {y\ri\iy\^  a 
srjcket\  whose  longest  diameter  is  from  above  downwards,  and  its  direction  out- 
wards and  forwards.  It  is  broader  below  than  above :  at  its  apex  is  attached  the 
long  tendon  of  the  Biceps  muscle.  It  is  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  recent 
state ;  and  its  margins,  slightly  raised,  give  attachment  to  a  fibro-cartilaginous 
structure,  the  glenoid  ligament,  by  which  its  cavity  is  deepened.  The  neck 
of  the  scapula  is  the  slightly  depressed  surface  which  surrounds  the  head ;  it  is 
more  distinct  on  the  posterior  than  on  the  anterior  surface,  and  below  than 
above.  In  the  latter  situation,  it  has  arising  from  it  a  thick  prominence,  the 
coracoid  process. 

The  Coracoid  process^  so  called  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  crow's  beak 
(jtopal,  a  crow),  is  a  thick,  curved  process  of  bone,  which  arises  by  a  broad  base 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  6f  the  scapula ;  it  is  directed  at  first  upwards 
and  inwards;  then,  becoming  smaller,  it  changes  its  direction,  and  passes  for- 
wards and  outwards.  The  ascending  portion,  flattened  from  before  backwards, 
presents  in  front  a  smooth,  concave  surface,  over  which  passes  the  Subscapularis 
muscle.  The  horizontal  portion  is  flattened  from  above  downwards ;  its  upper 
surface  is  convex  and  irregular;  its  under  surface  is  smooth;  its  anterior  border 
is  rough,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  Pectoralis  minor ;  its  posterior  border  is 
also  rough  for  the  coraco-acromial  ligament,  while  the  apex  is  embraced  by  the 
conjoint  tendon  of  origin  of  the  short  head  of  the  Biceps  and  of  the  Coraco- 
brachialis.  At  the  inner  side  of  the  root  of  the  coracoid  process  is  a  rough 
impression,  for  the  attachment  of  the  conoid  ligament;  and,  running  from  it 
obliquely  forwards  and  outwards  on  the  ui)per  surface  of  the  horizontal  portion, 
an  elevated  ridge  for  the  attachment  of  the  trapezoid  ligament. 

Structure.  In  the  head,  processes,  and  all  the  thickened  parts  of  the  bone,  it 
is  cellular  in  structure,  of  a  dense,  compact  tissue  in  the  rest  of  its  extent.  The 
centre  aAd  upper  part  of  the  dorsum,  but  especially  the  former,  are  usually  so 
thin  as  to  be  semi-transparent ;  occasionally  the  bone  is  found  wanting  in  this 
situation,  and  the  adjacent  muscles  come  into  contact. 

Development  (Fig.  194).  By  seven  centres:  one  for  the.  body,  two  for  the 
coracoid  process,  two  for  the  acromion,  one  for  the  posterior  border,  and  one  for 
the  inferior  angle. 

Ossification  of  the  body  of  the  scapula  commences  about  the  second  month  of 
loetal  life,  by  the  formation  of  an  irregular  quadrilateral  plate  of  bone,  imme- 
diately behind  the  glenoid  cavity.  This  plate  extends  itself  so  as  to  form  the 
chief  part  of  the  bone,  the  spine  growing  up  from  its  posterior  surface  about  the 
third  month.  At  birth,  the  chief  part  of  the  scapula  is  osseous,  only  the  cora- 
coid and  acromion  processes,  the  posterior  border,  and  inferior  angle  being  car- 
tilaginous. About  the  first  year  after  birth,  ossification  takes  place  in  the  middle 
of  the  coracoid  process ;  which  usually  becomes  joined  with  the  rest  of  tjjkbone 
at  the  time  when  the  other  centres  make  their  api^earance.  Between  the  fl^enth 
and  seventeenth  years,  ossification  of  the  remaining  centres  takes  place  in  qVick 
saooession,  and  in  the  following  order :  first,  near  the  base  of  the  acromion,  and 
in  the  root  of  the  coracoid  process,  the  latter  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  broad 
scale;  secondly,  in  the  inferior  angle  and  contiguous  part  of  the  posterior  border; 
thirdly,  near  the  extremity  of  the  acromion ;  fourthly,  in  the  posterior  border. 
The  acromion  process,  besides  being  formed  of  two  sepiU'ate  nuclei,  luis  its  base 
formed  by  an  extension  into  it  of  the  centre  of  ossification  which  belongs  to  the 
spine,  the  extent  of  which  varies  in  difterent  cases.  The  two  separate  nuclei 
unite,  and  then  join  with  the  extension  carried  in  from  the  spine.  These  various 
epiphyses  become  joined  to  the  bone  between  the  ages  of  twenty-two  and  twenty- 
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five  years.  Sometimes  failure  of  union  between  the  acromion  procefie  and  spine 
occurs,  the  junction  being  eftected  by  fibrous  tissue,  or  by  an  imperfect  articula- 
tion ;  in  some  cases  of  supposed  fracture  of  the  acromion  with  ligamentous  union, 
it  is  probable  that  the  detached  segment  was  never  united  to  the  rest  of  the  bone. 
Fig.  lOi. — Plan  of  the  Developmi^nt  of  the  Scapula.     By  Seven  Centres. 


The  epiphyses  (except  one  for  the  Coracoid  process)  appear  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  ye»«, 
and  unite  between  twenty-two  and  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

Articulations.     With  the  humerus  and  clavicle. 

Anuchfnent  of  Muscles.  To  the  anterior  surface,  the  Subscapularis ;  posterioi 
surfouo,  Supraspinal  us.  Infraspinatus ;  spine,  Trapfziu.s,  Deltoid  ;  superior  border, 
Omo-hyoid ;  vertebral  border,  Serratus  niagnus,  Levator  atiguli  scapulie,  Ehom- 
boideus,  minor  and  major;  axillary  border.  Triceps,  Teres  minor.  Teres  major; 
glenoid  oavily,  long  head  of  the  Biceps ;  coracoid  process,  sliort  head  of  the  Biceps, 
Coraco-brachialis,  Pectoralis  minor ;  acromion  process,  the  Pktysma;  and  totua 
inferior  angle  occasionally  a  few  fibres  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi. 

The  Humerus. 

The /Turner !t«  is  the  longest  and  largest  bone  of  the  upper  extremity;  it 
presents  for  examination  a  shaft  and  two  extremities. 

The  Upptr  Extremity  is  the  largest  part  of  the  bone ;  it  presents  a  rounded 
head,  joined  to  the  shaft,  by  a  constricted  pact,  called  the  neck,  and  two  other 
eminentM.r»,  the  greater  and  lesser  tuberosities  (Fig.  195), 

The  head,  nearly  hemispherical  in  form,  is  directed  upwards,  inwards,  and  a 
little  backwards ;  its  surliice  is  smooth,  coated  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  state, 
and  articulates  with  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula.  The  circumference  of  its 
articular  surface  is  slightly  cimslricled,  and  is  termed  the  anatomical  wck,  in 
contradistindion  to  the  constriction  which  e-xists  below  the  tuberosities.  The 
latter  is  called  the  suri/iail  Tieck,  from  its  often  being  the  seat  of  fracture.     It 
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should  be  remembered,  however,  that  fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  does  some- 
times, though  rarely,  ojcur. 

The  anatomical  neck  is  obliquely  directed,  forming  an  obtuse  angle  with  the 
shaft.  It  is  more  distinctly  marked  in  the  lower  half  of  its  circumference  tlian 
in  the  upper  half,  where  it  presents  a  narrow  groove,  separating  the  head  from 
the  tuberosities.  Its  circumference  affords  attachment  to  the  capsular  ligament, 
and  is  perforated  by  numerous  vascular  foramina. 

The  (jreater  tuberosity  is  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  head  and  lesser 
tuberosity.  Its  upper  surface  is  rounded  and  marked  by  three  flat  facets,  separated 
by  two  slight  ridges :  the  anterior  facet  gives  attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the 
Supraspinatus  ;  the  middle  one  to  the  Infraspinatus ;  the  posterior  facet,  and  the 
shaft  of  the  bone  below  it,  to  the  Teres  minor.  The  outer  surface  of  the  great 
tuberosity  is  convex,  rough,  and  continuous  with  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft. 

The  lesser  tuberosity  is  more  prominent,  although  smaller,  than  the  greater :  it 
is  situated  in  front  of  the  head,  and  is  directed  inwards  and  forwards.  Its  summit 
presents  a  prominent  facet  for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  Subscapularis 
muscle.  The  tuberosities  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  deep  groove,  the 
bicipital  groove^  so  called  from  its  lodging  the  long  tendon  of  the  Biceps  muscle, 
with  which  runs  a  branch  of  the  anterior  circumflex  artery.  It  commences  above 
between  the  two  tuberosities,  passes  obliquely  downwards  and  a  little  inwards, 
and  terminates  at  the  junction  of  the 'upper  with  the  middle  third  of  the  bone. 
It  is  deep  and  narrow  at  the  commencement,  and  becomes  shallow  and  a  little 
broader  as  it  descends.  In  the  recent  state  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
cartilage,  lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  and  receives  part  of  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  about 
its  centre. 

The  Shaft  of  the  humerus  is  almost  cylindrical  in  the  upper  half  of  its 
extent,  prismatic  and  flattened  below,  and  presents  three  borders  ana  three  surfaces 
for  examination. 

The  anterior  border  runs  from  the  front  of  the  great  tuberosity  above  to  the 
coronoid  depression  below,  separating  the  internal  from  the  external  surface.  Its 
upper  part  is  very  prominent  and  rough,  forms  the  outer  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove, 
and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  Pectoralis  major.  About  its 
centre  it  forms  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  rough  deltoid  impression ;  below,  it 
is  smooth  and  rounded,  affording  attachment  to  the  Brachialis  anticus. 

The  external  border  runs  from  the  back  part  of  the  greater  tuberosity  to  the 
external  condyle,  and  separates  the  external  from  the  posterior  surface.  It  is 
roonded  and  indistinctly  marked  in  its  upj)er  half,  serving  for  the  attachment  of 
the  external  head  of  the  Triceps  muscle ;  its  centre  is  traversed  by  a  broad  but 
dudlow  oblique  depression,  the  musculo-spiral  groove ;  its  lower  part  is  marked 
by  a  prominent  rouch  margin,  a  little  curved  from  behind  forwards,  which  presents 
an  anterior  lip  for  tne  attachment  of  the  Supinator  longus  above  and  Extensor 
carpi  radialis  longior  below,  a  posterior  lip  ibr  the  Triceps,  and  an  interstice  for 
the  attachment  of  the  external  intermuscular  septum. 

The  internal  border  extends  from  the  lesser  tul)erositv  to  the  internal  condyle. 
Its  upper  third  is  marked  by  a  prominent  ridge,  forming  the  inner  lip  of  the 
bicipital  groove,  and  gives  attachment  from  above  doA\Tiwards  to  the  tendons  of 
the  liatissimus  dorsi,  Teres  major,  and  part  of  the  origin  of  the  inner  head  of  the 
Triceps.  About  its  centre  is  a  rough  ridge  for  the  attachment  of  the  Coraco- 
brachialis,  and  just  below  this  is  seen  the  entrance  of  the  nutrient  canal  directed 
downwards.  Sometimes  there  is  a  second  canal  higher  up,  which  takes  a  similar 
direction.  The  inferior  third  of  this  border  is  raised  into  a  slight  ridge,  which 
becomes  very  prominent  below ;  it  presents  an  anterior  lip  for  the  attachment 
of  the  Brachialis  anticus,  a  posterior  lip  for  the  internal  head  of  the  Triceps,  and 
an  intermediate  space  for  the  internal  intermuscular  septum. 

The  external  surface  is  directed  outwards  above,  where  it  is  smooth,  rounded, 
and  covered  by  the  Deltoid  muscle;  forwards  below,  where  it  is  slightly  concave 
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from  above  downwards,  and  gives  origin  to  part  of  the  Brachialis  anticus  muscle. 
About  the  middle  of  this  surface  is  seen  a  rough,  triangular  impression  for  the 
insertion  of  the  Deltoid  muscle ;  and  below  it  the  musculo-spiral  groove,  directed 
obliquely  from  behind,  forwards,  and  downwards,  and  transmitting  the  musculo- 
spiral  nerve  and  superior  profunda  artery. 

The  internal  surface,  less  extensive  than  the  external,  is  directed  forwards  above, 
forwards  and  inwards  below:  at  its  up{>er  part  it  is  narrow,  and  forms  the  bicipital 
groove.  The  middle  part  of  this  surface  is  slightly  rough  for  the  attachment  of 
the  Coraco-brachialis ;  its  lower  part  is  smooth,  concave,  and  gives  attachment  to 
the  Brachialis  anticus  muscle.* 

The  posterior  surface  (Fig.  196)  appears  somewhat  twisted,  so  that  its  upper 
part  is  directed  a  little  inwards,  its  lower  part  backwards  and  a  little  outwards. 
JsTearly  the  whole  of  this  surface  is  covered  by  the  external  and  internal  heads 
of  the  Triceps,  the  former  of  which  is  attached  to  its  upper  and  outer  part,  the 
latter  to  its  inner  and  back  part,  the  two  being  separated  by  the  musculo-spiral 
griX)ve. 

The  Lotver  Extremity  is  flattened  from  before  backwards,  and  curved  slightly 
forwards;  it  terminates  below  in  a  broad  articular  surface,  which  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  slight  ridge.  On  cither  side  of  the  articular  surface  are  the 
external  and  internal  condyles.  The  articular  surface  extends  a  little  lower  than 
the  condyles,  and  is  curved  slightly  forwards,  so  as  to  occupy  the  more  anterior 
part  of  tlie  bone;  its  greatest  breadth  is  in  the  transverse  diameter,  and  it  is 
obliquely  directed,  so  that  its  inner  extremity  occupies  a  lower  level  than  the 
outer.  The  outer  portion  of  the  articular  surface  presents  a  smooth,  rounded 
eminence,  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  lesser  or  radial  head  of  the 
humerus ;  it  articulates  with  the  cup-shaped  depression  on  the  head  of  the  radius, 
and  is  limited  to  the  front  and  lower  part  of  the  bone,  not  extending  as  far  back 
as  the  other  portion  of  the  articular  surface.  On  the  inner  side  of  this  eminence 
is  a  shallow  groove,  in  which  is  received  the  inner  margin  of  the  head  of  the 
radius.  The  inner  or  trochlear  portion  of  the  articular  surface  presents  a  deep 
depression  between  two  well-marked  borders.  This  surface  is  convex  from 
before  backwards,  concave  from  side  to  side,  and  occupies  the  anterior,  lower,  and 
posterior  parts  of  the  bone.  The  external  border,  less  j)rominent  than  the 
mternal,  corresponds  to  the  interval  between  the  radius  and  the  ulna.  The 
internal  border  is  thicker,  more  prominent,  and  consequently  of  greater  length 
than  the  external.  The  grooved  portion  of  the  articular  surface  lits  accurately 
witiiin  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna ;  it  is  broader  and  deeper  on  the 
posterior  than  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  bone,  and  is  inclined  obliquely  from 
behind  forwards,  and  from  without  inwards.  Above  the  back  part  of  the 
trochlear  surface  is  a  deep  triangular  depression,  the  olecranon  fossa,  in  which 
is  received  the  summit  of  the  olecranon  process  in  extension  of  the  forearm. 
Above  the  front  part  of  the  trochlear  surface  is  seen  a  smaller  depression,  the 
coronoid  fossa,  which  receives  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  during  flexion  of 
the  forearm.  These  fossae  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  thin,  transparent 
lamina  of  bone,  which  is  sometimes  perforated ;  their  uj)per  margins  afford 
attachment  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  ligaments  of  the  elbow -joint,  and  they 

*  A  small,  hook -shaped  process  of  hone,  varying  from  Ay  to  }  of  an  inch  in  length,  is  not 
unfre^juently  found  projecting  from  the  inner  suriaco  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  two  inches  above 
the  internal  condyle.  It  is  curved  downwanls.  forwards,  and  inwards,  and  its  pointed  extremity  is 
connected  to  the  mternal  border,  just  above  the  inner  condyle,  by  a  ligament  or  fibrous  band ;  com- 
pleting an  arch,  through  which  the  median  nerve  and  bmchial  artery  pass,  when  tliese  structures 
deviate  from  their  usual  course.  Sometimes  the  nerve  alone  is  transmitted  through  it,  or  the  nerve 
may  be  accompanied  by  the  ulnar-interosseous  artery,  in  cases  of  high  division  of  the  brachial.  A 
well-marked  groove  is  xisually  found  behind  the  process,  in  which  the  nerve  and  artery  are  lodged. 
This  space  is  analogous  to  the  supracondyloid  foramen  in  many  animals,  and  probably  serves  in  them 
to  protect  the  nerve  and  artery  from  compression  during  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  in  this  region. 
A  detailed  account  of  this  process  is  given  by  Dr.  Struthei*s.  in  his  "  Anatomical  and  Physiological 
Observations/'  p.  202.  An  accessory  portion  of  the  Coraco-brachialis  muscle  is  frequently  connected 
with  this  process,  according  to  Mr.  J.  Wood ;  Journal  of  Anat.  and  Phy.,  No.  1,  ^ov.,  1*866,  p.  47. 
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tenor     are  lined  in  the  recent  state  by  the  synovial 

membrane  of  this  articulation.  Above  the 
front  part  of  tlie  radial  tuberosity  is  seen  a 
slight  depression,  which  receives  tne  anterior 
border  of  the  head  of  the  radius  when  the 
forearm  is  strongly  flexed.  The  external  con- 
dyle is  a  small  tubercular  eminence,  less  promi- 
nent than  the  internal,  curved  a  little  forwards, 
and  giving  attachment  to  the  external  lateral 
ligament  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  to  a  tendon 
common  to  the  origin  of  some  of  the  extensor 
and  supinator  muscles.  The  internal  condyle, 
larger  and  more  prominent  than  the  external, 
is  directed  a  little  backwards;  it  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  to  the 
Pronator  radii  teres,  and  to  a  tendon  common 
to  the  origin  of  some  of  the  flexor  muscles  of 
the  forearm.  The  ulnar  nerve  runs  in  a  groove 
at  the  back  of  the  internal  condyle,  or  between 
it  and  the  olecranon  process.  These  eminences 
are  directly  continuous  above  with  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  borders.  The  great  prominence 
of  the  inner  one  renders  it  more  liable  to 
fracture. 

Structure.  The  extremities  consist  of  can- 
cellous tissue,  covered  with  a  thin,  compact 
layer ;  the  shaft  is  composed  of  a  cylinder  of 
compact  tissue,  thicker  at  the  centre  than  at  the 
extremities,  and  hollowed  out  by  a  large  me- 
dullary canal,  which  extends  along  its  whole 
length. 

Development.  By  seven  centres  (Fig.  197): 
one  for  the  shaft,  one  for  the  head,  one  for  the 
tuberosities,  one  for  the  radial  head,  one  for 
the  trochlear  portion  of  the  articular  surface, 
and  one  for  each  condyle.  The  centre  for  the 
shaft  appears  very  early,  soon  after  ossification 
has  commenced  in  the  clavicle,  and  soon  extends 
towards  the  extremities.  At  birth  the  liumerus 
is  os.silied  nearly  in  its  whole  length,  tlie  ex- 
tremities remaining  cartilaginous.  Between 
the  first  and  second  years  ossification  com- 
mences in  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  between  the 
second  and  third  years  the  centre  for  the  tulwr- 
osities  makes  its  appearance,  usually  by  a 
single  OKsific  point,  but  sometimes,  accordingto 
Beclard,  by  one  for  each  tuberosity,  that  for  the 
lesser  being  small,  and  not  appearing  until  after 
the  fourth  year.  By  the  fiftli  year  the  centres 
for  the  head  and  tuberosities  have  enlargwl 
and  become  joined,  so  as  to  form  a  single  large 
epipliysis. 

The  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  developed 
in  the  following  manner:  At  the  end  of  the 
second  year  ossification  commences  iu  tlie  radial 
portion  of  the  articular  surface,  and  from  this 
pointextenda  inwards,  so  as  to  form  the  chief  part 
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Fig.  197. — Plan  of  the  Development  of  the 
Humerus.    By  Seven  Centres. 


of  the  articular  end  of  the  bone,  the  centre  for  the  inner  part  of  the  articular  sur- 
face not  appearing  until  about  the  age  of  twelve.  Ossification  commences  in 
the  internal  condyle  about  the  fifth  year, 
and  in  the  external  one  not  until  about 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year.  About 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  the  outer  con- 
dyle and  both  portions  of  the  articulating 
surface  (having  already  joined)  unite  with 
the  shaft ;  at  eighteen  years  the  inner  con- 
dyle becomes  joined,  whilst  the  upper 
epiphysis,  although  the  first  formed,  is  not 
united  until  about  the  twentieth  year. 

Articulations,  With  the  glenoid  cavity 
of  the  scapula,  and  with  the  ulna  and 
radius. 

Attachment  of  Muscles,  To  the  greater 
tuberosity,  the  Supraspinatus,  Infraspinatus, 
and  Teres  minor ;  to  the  lesser  tuberosity, 
the  Subscapularis ;  to  the  anterior  bicipi- 
tal ridge,  the  Pectoralis  major ;  to  the  pos- 
terior bicipital  ridge  and  groove,  the  Latis- 
simus  dorsi  and  Teres  major ;  to  the  shaft, 
the  Deltoid,  Coraco-brachialis,  Brachialis 
anticus,  external  and  internal  heads  of  the 
Triceps,  Subanconeus ;  to  the  internal  con- 
dyle, the  Pronator  radii  teres,  and  common 
tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis,  Pal- 
mnris  longus.  Flexor  digitorum  sublimis, 
and  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris;  to  the  external 
condyloid  ridge,  the  Supinator  longus,  and 
Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior ;  to  the  ex- 
ternal condyle,  the  common  tendon  of  the 
Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior.  Extensor 
communis  digitorum,  Extensor  minimi  digiti,  and  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  the 
Anconeus,  and  Supinator  brevis. 

The  Forearm  is  that  portion  of  the  upper  extremity  which  is  situated  between 
the  elbow  and  wrist.     It  is  composed  of  two  bones,  the  Ulna  and  the  Radius. 


The  Ulna. 

The  Ulna  (Figs.  198,  199),  so  called  from  its  forming  the  elbow  (wxiv*;),  is  a 
long  bone,  prismatic  in  form,  placed  at  the  inner  side  of  the  forearm,  parallel 
with  the  radius.  It  is  the  larger  and  longer  of  the  two  bones.  Its  upper 
extremity,  of  great  thickness  and  strength,  forms  a  large  part  of  the  articulation 
of  the  elbow-joint;  it  diminishes  in  size  from  above  downwards,  its  lower 
extremity  being  very  small,  and  excluded  from  the  wrist-joint  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  an  interarticular  fibro-cartilage.  It  is  divisible  into  a  shaft,  and  two 
extremities. 

• 

The  Upper  Extremity^  the  strongest  part  of  the  bone,  presents  for  examina- 
tion two  large  curved  processes,  the  Olecranon  process  and  the  Coronoid  process ; 
and  two  concave  articular  cavities,  the  greater  and  lesser  Sigmoid  cavities. 

The  Olecranon  Process  (wXivij,  elbow ;  xpavov,  head,)  is  a  large,  thick,  curved  emi- 
nence, situated  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  ulna.  It  rises  somewhat  higher 
than  the  coronoid,  and  is  curved  forwards  at  the  summit  so  as  to  present  a 
prominent  tip,  its  base  being  contracted  where  it  joins  the  shaft.  This  is  tlie 
narrowest  part  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna,  and,  consequently,  the  most  usual 
seat  of  firacture.     The  posterior  surface  of  the  olecranon,  directed  backwards,  is 
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triangular,  smooth,  subcutaneous,  and  covered  by  a  bursa.  Its  upper  surface, 
directed  upwards,  is  of  a  quadrilateral  form,  marked  behind  by  a  rough  impression 
for  the  attachment  of  the  Triceps  muscle ;  and  in  front,  near  the  margin,  by  a 
slight  transverse  groove  for  the  attachment  of  part  of  the  posterior  ligament  of 
the  elbow-joint.  Its  anterior  surface  is  smooth,  concave,  covered  with  cartilage 
in  the  recent  state,  and  forms  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  great  sigmoid  cavity. 
The  lateral  borders  present  a  continuation  of  the  same  groove  that  was  seen  on 
the  margin  of  the  superior  surface ;  they  serve  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments, 
viz.,  the  back  part  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  internally,  the  posterior  liga- 
ment externally.  The  Olecranon  process,  in  its  structure  as  well  as  in  its  position 
and  use,  resembles  the  Patella  in  the  lower  limb ;  and,  like  it,  sometimes  exists 
as  a  separate  piece,  not  united  to  the  rest  of  the  bone.* 

The  Coronoid  Process  (xopuv>j,  a  crow's  heah)  is  a  rough  triangular  eminence  of 
bone,  which  projects  horizontally  forwards  from  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the 
ulna,  forming  the  lower  part  of  the  great  sigmoid  cavity.  Its  base  is  continuous 
with  the  shaft,  and  of  considerable  strength,  so  much  so  that  fracture  of  it  is  an 
accident  of  rare  occurrence.  Its  apex  is  pointed,  slightly  curved  upwards,  and 
received  into  the  coronoid  depression  of  the  humerus  in  flexion  of  the  forearm. 
Its  upper  surface  is  smooth,  concave,  and  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  great  sigmoid 
cavity.  The  under  surface  is  concave,  and  marked  internally  by  a  rough  impres- 
sion for  the  insertion  of  the  Brachialis  anticus.  At  the  junction  of  this  surface 
with  the  shaft  is  a  rough  eminence,  the  tubercle  of  the  ulna,  for  the  attachment 
of  the  oblique  ligament.  Its  outer  surface  presents  a  narrow,  oblong,  articular 
depression,  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity.  The  inner  surface,  by  it«  prominent  free 
margin,  serves  for  the  attachment  of  part  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  At 
the  front  part  of  this  surface  is  a  small,  rounded  eminence,  for  the  attachment  of 
one  head  of  the  Flexor  digitorum  sublimis;  behind  the  eminence,  a  depression 
for  part  of  the  origin  of  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum,  and,  descending  from 
the  eminence,  a  ridge,  which  gives  attachment  to  one  head  of  the  Pronator  radii 
teres.  Occasionally,  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
Coronoid  process  by  a  rounded  bundle  of  muscular  fibres. 

The  Greater  Svjmoid  Cavity^  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  old  shape 
of  the  Greek  letter  2,  is  a  semilunar  depression  of  large  size,  formed  by  tne 
olecranon  and  coronoid  processes,  and  serving  for  articulation  with  the  trochlear 
surface  of  the  humerus.  About  the  middle  of  either  lateral  border  of  this  cavitv 
is  a  notch,  which  contracts  it  somewhat,  and  serves  to  indicate  the  junction  of 
the  two  processes  of  which  it  is  formed.  The  cavity  is  concave  from  above 
downwards,  and  divided  into  two  lateral  parts  by  a  smooth,  elevated  ridge,  which 
runs  from  the  summit  of  the  olecranon  to  the  tip  of  the  coronoid  process.  Of 
these  two  portions,  the  internal  is  the  larger ;  it  is  slightly  concave  transversely, 
the  external  portion  being  convex  above,  slightly  concave  below. 

The  Lesser  Sigmoid  Cavity  is  a  narrow,  oblong,  articular  depression,  placed  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  coronoid  process,  and  serving  for  articulation  with  the 
head  of  the  radius.  It  is  concave  from  before  backwards;  and  its  extremities, 
which  are  prominent,  serve  for  the  attachment  of  the  orbicular  ligament. 

The  Shaft  is  prismatic  in  form  at  its  upper  part,  and  curved  from  behind  for- 
wards, and  from  within  outwards,  so  as  to  be  convex  behind  and  externally ;  its 
central  part  is  quite  straiglit;  its  lower  part  rounded,  smooth,  and  bent  a  little 
outwards ;  it  tapers  gradually  from  above  downwards,  and  presents  for  examina- 
tion three  borders  and  three  surfaces. 

The  anterior  border  commences  above  at  the  prominent  inner  angle  of  the  coro- 
noid process,  and  terminates  below  in  front  of  the  styloid  process.  It  is  well 
marked  above,  smooth  and  rounded  in  the  middle  of  its  extent,  and  affords  attach- 
ment to  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum ;  its  lower  fourth,  bounded  by  an  oblique 

*  Professor  Owen  regards  the  olecranon  as  homologous  not  with  the  patella,  but  with  an  extension 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  fibula  above  the  knee-joint,  which  is  met  with  in  the  Omithorhynchus, 
Echidna,  and  some  other  animals.    (Owen  "On  the  Nature  of  Limbs.") 
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ridge,  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  Pronator  quadratus.  It  separates  the 
anterior  from  the  internal  surface. 

The  posterior  border  commences  above  at  the  apex  of  the  triangular  surface  at 
the  back  part  of  the  olecranon,  and  terminates  below  at  the  back  part  of  the 
styloid  process ;  it  is  well  marked  in  the  upper  three-fourths,  and  gives  attach- 
ment to  an  aponeurosis  common  to  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  the  Extensor  carpi 
ulnaris,  and  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  muscles ;  its  lower  fourth  is  smooth 
and  rounded.     This  border  separates  the  internal  from  the  posterior  surface. 

The  external  or  interosseoris  border  commences  above  by  two  lines,  which  con- 
verge one  from  each  extremity  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  inclosing  between 
them  a  triangular  space  for  the  attachment  of  part  of  the  Supinator  brevis,  and 
terminates  below  at  the  middle  of  the  head  of  the  ulna.  Its  two  middle  fourths 
are  very  prominent,  and  serve  for  the  attachment  of  the  interosseous  membrane ; 
its  lower  fourth  is  smooth  and  rounded.  This  border  separates  the  anterior  from 
the  posterior  surface. 

The  anterior  surface^  much  broader  above  than  below,  is  concave  in  the  upj^r 
three-fourths  of  its  extent,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  Flexor  profundus  digi- 
torum ;  its  lower  fourth,  also  concave,  to  the  Pronator  quadratus.  The  lower 
fourth  is  separated  from  the  remaining  portion  of  the  bone  bv  a  prominent  ridge, 
directed  obliquely  from  above  downwards  and  inwards;  this  ridge  marks  the 
extent  of  attachment  of  the  Pronator  above.  At  the  junction  of  the  upper  with 
the  middle  third  of  the  bone  is  the  nutrient  canal,  directed  obliquely  upwards 
and  inwards. 

The  posterior  surface^  directed  backwards  and  outwards,  is  broad  and  concave 
above,  somewhat  narrower  and  convex  in  the  middle  of  its  course,  narrow,  smooth, 
and  rounded  below.  It  presents  above  an  oblique  ridge,  which  runs  from  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  downwards  to  the  posterior 
border;  the  triangular  surface  above  this  ridge  receives  the  insertion  of  the 
Anconeus  muscle,  whilst  the  ridge  itself  affords  attachment  to  the  Supinator 
brevis.  The  surface  of  bone  below  this  is  subdivided  by  a  longitudinal  ridge, 
sometimes  called  the  perpendicular  line,  into  two  parts:  the  internal  part  is 
smooth,  concave,  and  gives  origin  to  (occasionally  is  merely  covered  by)  the 
Extensor  carpi  ulnaris;  the  external  portion,  wider  and  rougher,  gives  attach- 
ment from  above  downwards  to  part  of  the  Supinator  brevis,  the  Extensor  ossis 
metacarpi  poUicis,  the  Extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis,  and  the  Extensor 
indicis  muscles. 

The  internal  surface  is  broad  and  concave  above,  narrow  and  convex  below. 
It  gives  attachment  by  its  upper  three-fourths  to  the  Flexor  j)rofundus  digitorum 
muscle :  its  lower  fourth  is  subcutaneous. 

The  Lower  Extremity  of  the  ulna  is  of  small  size,  and  excluded  from  the  articu- 
lation of  the  wrist -joint.  It  presents  for  examination  two  eminences,  the  outer 
and  larger  of  which  is  a  rounded,  articular  eminence,  termed  the  head  of  the  ulna ; 
the  inner,  narrower  and  more  projecting,  is  a  non-articular  eminence,  the  styloid 
process.  The  head  presents  an  articular  facet,  part  of  which,  of  an  oval  form,  is 
directed  downwards,  and  plays  on  the  surface  of  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage, 
which  separates  this  bone  from  the  wrist-joint;  the  remaining  portion,  directed 
outwards,  is  narrow,  convex,  and  received  into  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius. 
The  styUnd  process  projects  from  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  bone,  and  descends 
a  little  lower  than  the  head,  terminating  in  a  rounded  summit,  which  affords 
attachment  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist.  The  hciid  is  separated 
from  the  styloid  process  by  a  depression  for  the  attachment  of  the  triangular 
interarticular  fibro-cartilage ;  and  behind,  by  a  shallow  groove  for  the  passage 
of  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 

Strxicture,     Similar  to  that  of  the  other  long  bones. 

Development.  By  three  centres :  one  for  the  shaft,  one  for  the  inferior  extrem- 
ity, and  one  for  the  olecranon  (Fig.  200).  Ossification  commences  near  the 
middle  of  the  shaft  about  the  fifth  week,  and  soon  extends  through  the  greater 
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Fig.  200.— Plan  of  Development  of  the  Ulna 
By  Three  Centres. 

OUoranan 


part  of  tlie  bone.  At  birth  the  ends  are  cartilaginous.  About  the  fourth  year, 
a  separate  osseous  nucleus  appears  in  the  middle  of  the  head,  which  soon 
extends  into  the  styloid  process.  About  the  tenth  year,  ossific  matter  appears 
in  the  olecranon  near  its  extremity,  the  chief  part  of  this  process  being  formed 
from  an  extension  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  into  it.  At  about  the  sixteenth 
year,  the  upper  epiphysis  becomes  joined,  and  at  about  the  twentieth  year,  the 
lower  one. 

Articulations,     With  the  humerus  and  radius. 

Attachment  of  Muscles,  To  the  Olecranon:  the  Triceps,  Anconeus,  and  one 
head  of  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  To 
the  coronoid  process :  the  Brachialis 
anticus,  Pronator  radii  teres,  Flexor  sub- 
limis  digitorum,  and  Flexor  profundus 
digitorum,  occasionally  also  the  Flexor 
longus  pollicis.  To  the  shafl :  the  Flexor 
profundus  digitorum,  Pronator  quadratus, 
Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  Extensor  carpi 
ulnaris.  Anconeus,  Supinator  brcvis.  Ex- 
tensor ossis  metacarpi  pollicis.  Extensor 
secundi  intemodii  pollicis,  and  Extensor 
indicis. 

The  Eadius. 

The  Radius  is  situated  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  forearm,  lying  parallel  with  the 
ulna,  which  exceeds  it  in  length  and  size. 
Its  upper  end  is  small,  and  forms  only  a 
small  part  of  the  elbow-joint ;  but  its  lower 
end  is  large,  and  forms  the  chief  part  of 
the  wrist.  It  is  one  of  the  long  bones, 
prismatic  in  form,  slightly  curved  longi- 
tudinally, and,  like  other  long  bones,  has 
a  shaft  and  two  extremities. 

The  Ujyper  Extremity  presents  a  head,  A^^^re a* ^^"^ ^ 
neck,  and  tuberosity.  The  head  is  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  depressed  on  its  upper 
surface  into  a  shallow  cup,  which  articu- 
lates with  the  radial  or  lesser  head  of  the  humerus  in  flexion  of  the  joint. 
Around  the  circumference  of  the  head  is  a  smooth  articular  surface,  coated  with 
cartilage  in  the  recent  state,  broad  internally  where  it  rotates  within  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna;  narrow  in  the  rest  of  its  circumference,  to  play  in 
the  orbicular  ligament.  The  head  is  supjx)rted  on  a  round,  smooth,  and  con- 
stricted portion  of  bone,  called  the  neck^  which  presents,  behind,  a  slight  ridge 
for  the  attachment  of  part  of  the  Supinator  brevis.  Beneath  the  neck,  at  the 
inner  and  front  aspect  of  the  bone,  is  a  rough  eminence,  the  tuberosity.  Its 
surface  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  vertical  line — a  posterior  rough  jx)rtion, 
for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  muscle ;  and  an  anterior  smooth 
portion,  on  which  a  bursa  is  interposed  between  the  tendon  and  the  bone. 

The  Shaft  of  the  bone  is  prismoid  in  form,  narrower  above  than  below,  and 
slightly  curved,  so  as  to  be  convex  outwards.  It  presents  three  surfaces,  separated 
by  three  borders. 

The  anterior  border  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  tuberosity  above  to  the 
anterior  ])art  of  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  below.  It  separates  the  anterior 
from  the  external  surface.  Its  upper  third  is  very  prominent;  and,  from  its 
oblique  direction  downwards  and  outwards,  has  received  the  name  of  the  oblique 
liiic  of  the  radius.  It  gives  attachment,  externally,  to  the  Supinator  brevis; 
internally,  to  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  between  these  to  the  Flexor  digi- 
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torum  sublimis.  The  middle  third  of  the  anterior  border  is  indistinct  and 
rounded.  Its  lower  fourth  is  sharp,  prominent,  affords  attachment  to  the  Pro- 
nator quailratus,  and  terminates  in  a  small  tubercle,  into  which  is  inserted  tlie 
tendon  of  the  Supinator  longus. 

The  posterior  border  commences  above,  at  the  back  part  of  the  neck  of  tlic 
radium,  and  terminates  below,  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  styloid 
process;  it  separates  the  posterior  from  the  external  surface.  It  is  indistinct 
above  and  below,  but  well  marked  in  the  middle  third  of  the  bone. 

The  internal  or  interosseous  border  commences  above,  at  the  back  part  of  the 
tuberosity,  where  it  is  rounded  and  indistinct,  becomes  sharp  and  prominent  as 
it  descends,  and  at  its  lower  part  bifurcates  into  two  ridges,  which  clcscend  to  the 
anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  the  sigmoid  cavity.  This  border  sej)arates  the 
anterior  from  the  posterior  surface,  and  has  the  interosseous  membrane  attached 
to  it  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent. 

The  anterior  surface  is  narrow  and  concave  for  its  upper  two-thirds,  and  gives 
attachment  to  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis  muscle ;  beh)w,  it  is  broad  and  flat,  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  Pronator  quadratus.  At  the  junction  of  the  upper  and 
middle  thirds  of  this  surface  is  the  nutrient  foramen,  which  is  directed  obliciuely 
upwards. 

The  posterior  surface  is  rounded,  convex,  and  smooth,  in  the  upper  third  of  its 
extent,  and  coverea  by  the  Supinator  bre\ns  muscle.  Its  middle  third  is  broad, 
slightly  concave,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  Extensor  assis  metacarpi  pollicis 
above,  the  Extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis  below.  Its  lower  third  is  broad, 
convex,  and  covered  oy  the  tendons  of  tlie  muscles,  which  subsequently  run  in 
the  grooves  on  the  lower  end  of  the  bone. 

The  external  surface  is  rounded  and  convex  throughout  its  entire  extent.  Its 
up|>er  third  gives  attachment  to  the  Supinator  brevis  muscle.  About  its  centre 
is  seen  a  rough  ridge,  for  the  insertion  of  the  Pronator  radii  teres  muscle.  Its 
lower  part  is  narrow,  and  covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  ossis  metacar})i 
pollicis  and  Extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis  muscles. 

The  Lower  Extremity  of  the  radius  is  large,  of  quadrilateral  form,  and  provided 
with  two  articular  surfaces,  one  at  the  extremity  for  articulation  with  the  carj>us, 
and  one  at  the  inner  side  of  the  bone  for  articulation  with  the  ulna.  The  carpal 
articular  surface  is  of  triangular  form,  concave,  smooth,  and  divided  by  a  slight 
ante ro- posterior  ridge  into  two  parts.  Of  these,  the  external  is  large,  of  a  tri- 
angular form,  and  articulates  with  the  scaphoid  bone ;  the  inner,  smaller  and 
quadrilateral,  articulates  with  the  semilunar.  The  articular  surface  for  the  ulna 
is  called  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius ;  it  is  narrow,  concave,  smooth,  and 
articulates  with  the  head  of  the  ulna.  The  circumference  of  this  end  of  the  bone 
presents  three  surfaces,  an  anterior,  external,  and  posterior.  The  anterior  surface^ 
rough  and  irregular,  affords  attachment  to  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  wrist- 
joint.  The  external  surface  is  prolongc^d  obliquely  downwards  into  a  stronij: 
conical  projection,  the  styloid  process,  which  gives  attachment  by  its  base  to  the 
tendon  of  the  Supinator  longus,  and  by  its  ajx^x  to  the  external  lateral  ligament 
of  the  wrist-joint.  The  outer  surface  of  this  process  is  marked  by  two  grooves, 
which  run  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  and  are  separated  from  one  another 
bv  an  elevated  nage.  The  anterior  one  gives  passage  to  the  tendon  of  the 
Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  the  posterior  one  to  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor 
primi  internodii  pollicis.  The  posterior  surface  is  convex,  affords  attachment  to 
the  posterior  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and  is  marked  by  three  grooves.  Pro- 
ceeding from  without  inwards,  the  first  groove  is  broacf,  but  shallow,  and  sub- 
divided into  two  by  a  slightly  elevated  ridge:  the  outer  of  these  two  transmits 
:he  tendon  of  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior,  the  inner  the  ttuidon  of  the 
Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior.  The  second,  which  is  near  the  centre  of  the 
bone,  Ls  a  deep  but  narrow  groove,  directed  obliquely  from  above,  downwards 
and  outwards;  it  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  sci-uiidi  internodii  pol- 
licis.    The  third,  lying  most  internally,  is  a  broad  groove,  for  the  passage  of  the 
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tendons  of  the  Extensor  communis  digitorum,  P]xtensor  indicis,  and  Extensor 
minimi  digiti ;  the  tendon  of  the  last-named  muscle  paasing  through  the  groove 
at  the  point  of  articulation  of  the  radius  with  the  ulna,  and  lying  in  a  separate 

sheath  of  the  annular  ligament. 


Fig.  201.— Plan  of  the  Development  of  the 
Radius.     By  Three  Centres. 


Aff/f»ur§  iU  5l^^- 
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Structure,  Similar  to  that  of  the 
other  long  bones. 

Development  (Fig.  201).  By  three  cen- 
tres :  one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  for  each 
extremity.  That  for  the  shaft  makes  its 
appearance  near  the  centre  of  the  bone, 
soon  after  the  development  of  the  hume- 
rus commences.  At  birth  the  shaft  is 
ossified,  but  the  ends  of  the  bone  are 
cartilaginous.  About  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  ossification  commences  in 
the  lower  epiphysis ;  and  about  the  fifth 
year,  in  the  upper  one.  At  the  age  of 
puberty,  the  upper  epiphysis  becomes 
joined  to  the  shaft ;  the  lower  epiphysis 
becoming  united  about  the  twentieth 
year. 

Articulations.  With  four  bones :  the 
humerus,  ulna,  scaphoid,  and  semilunar. 

A  ttachment  of  Muscles,  To  the  tuber- 
osity, the  Biceps ;  to  the  oblique  ridge, 
the  Supinator  brevis.  Flexor  digitorum 
'^^*»^*^^gjj^ft*^i  sublimis,  and  Flexor  longus  pollicis; 
^,i|  to  the  shaft  (its  anterior  surface),  the 

Flexor  longus  pollicis  and  Pronator 
quadratus;  (its  posterior  surface),  the 
Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  and  Extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis;  (its 
outer  surface),  the  Pronator  radii  teres ;  and  to  the  styloid  process,  tne  Supinator 
longus. 


Appears  at  ^•'yT- 
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THE  HAND. 

The  skeleton  of  the  Hand  is  subdivided  into  three  segments — the  Carpus  or 
wrist  bones,  the  Metacarpus  or  bones  of  the  palm,  and  the  Phalanges  or  bones  of 
the  fingers. 

The  Carpus. 

The  bones  of  the  Carpus,  eight  in  number,  are  arranged  in  two  rows.  Those 
of  the  ui)i)er  row,  enumerated  from  the  radial  to  the  ulnar  side,  arc  the  scaphoid, 
semilunar,  cuneiform,  and  pisiform ;  those  of  the  lower  row,  enumerated  in  the 
same  order,  arc  the  trapezium,  trapezoid,  os  magnum,  and  unciform. 


Common  Characters  of  the  Carpal  Boxes. 

Each  bone  (excepting  the  pisiform)  presents  six  surfaces.  Of  these,  the  ante- 
rior or  imlmar^  and  the  posterior  or  dorsal^  are  rough,  for  ligamentous  attachment, 
the  dorsal  surface  being  generally  the  broader  of  the  two.  The  stiperior  and 
inferior  are  articular,  the  superior  generally  convex,  the  inferior  concave ;  and 
the  internal  and  extprnal  are  also  articular  when  in  contact  with  contiguous  bones, 
otherwise  rough  and  tubercular.  Their  structure  in  all  is  similar,  consisting 
within  of  cancellous  tissue  inclosed  in  a  layer  of  compact  bone.  Each  bone  is 
also  develoj)ed  from  ji  single  centre  of  ossification. 


Bones  of  the  Upper  Row.    (Figs.  202,  203.) 

The  Scaphoid  is  the  largest  bone  of  the  first  row.     It  has  received  its  name 
frum  its  fanci(.Hl  resemblance  to  a  boat,  being  broad  at  one  end,  and  narrowed  like 

Fip.  202— Bonps  of  the  Left  Hand,     Dorsal  Surface. 
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a  prow  at  the  opposite.  It  is  situated  at  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  carpus, 
its  direction  being  from  above  downwards,  outwards,  and  forwards.  The  supe- 
rior surface  is  convex,  smooth,  of  triangular  shape,  and  articulates  with  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius.  The  inferior  sxirface^  directed  downwards,  outwards, 
and  backwards,  is  smooth,  convex,  also  triangular,  and  divided  by  a  slight  ridge 
into  two  parts,  the  external  of  which  articulates  with  the  trapezium,  the  inner 
witli  the  trapezoid.  The  posterior  or  dorsal  surface  presents  a  narrow,  rough 
groove,  wliich  runs  the  entire  breadth  of  the  bone,  and  serves  for  the  attach- 
ment of  ligaments.  The  anterior  or  palmar  surface  is  concave  above,  and 
elevated  at  its  lower  and  outer  part  into  a  prominent  rounded  tubercle,  which 
projects  forwards  from  the  front  of  the  carpus,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  ante- 
rior annular  ligament  of  the  wrist.  The  external  surface  is  rough  and  narrow, 
and  gives  attachment  to  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist.  The  internal 
5ur/*rt^^  presents  two  articular  facets;  of  these,  the  superior  or  smaller  one  is 
flattened,  of  semilunar  form,  and  articulates  with  the  semilunar ;  the  inferior  or 
larger  is  concav^e,  forming,  with  the  semilunar  bone,  a  concavity  for  the  head  of 
the  OS  magnum. 

Lay  it  with  the  dorsal  surface,  i.e.,  the  narrow  non-articular  grooved  surface, 
on  the  table,  and  the  convex  radial  articular  surface  towards  you.  The  tubercle 
is  outwards,  i,  <?.,  points  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs.^ 

Articulations.  With  five  bones:  the  radius  above,  trapezium  and  trapezoid 
below,  OS  magnum  and  semilunar  internally. 

The  Semilunar  bone  may  be  distinguished  by  its  deep  concavity  and  crescentic 
outline.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  row  of  the  carpus,  between 
the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform.  The  superior  surface^  convex,  smooth,  and  bounded 
by  four  edges,  articulates  with  the  radius.  The  inferior  surface  is  deeply  con- 
cave, and  of  greater  extent  from  before  backwards  than  transvei'sely ;  it  articu- 
lates with  the  head  of  the  os  magnum,  and  by  a  long  narrow  facet  (separated  by 
a  ridge  from  the  general  surface)  with  the  unciform  bone.  The  anterior  or 
palmar  and  posterior  or  dorsal  surfaces  are  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  liga- 
ments, the  former  being  the  broader,  and  of  somewhat  rounded  form.  The  external 
surface  i>resents  a  narrow,  flattened,  semilunar  facet,  for  articulation  with  the 
sca]ih()ia.  The  internal  surface  is  marked  by  a  smooth,  quadrilateral  &cet,  for 
articulation  with  the  cuneiform. 

Lay  it  with  the  broader  non-articular  surface  upwards  and  the  convex  articu- 
lar surface  for  the  radius  backwards  {i,  e.,  towards  you).  The  semilunar  facet  for 
the  scaphoid  will  be  on  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs :  or,  again,  the  broader 
of  the  two  articular  portions  on  the  concave  surface ;  namely,  that  for  the  os 
magnum  will  also  be  on  the  same  side. 

Articulations,  With  ?iYQ  bones :  the  radius  above,  os  magnum  and  unciform 
below,  sca])hoid  and  cuneiform  on  either  side. 

The  Cuneiform  {TOs  Pyramidal)  maybe  distinguished  by  its  pyramidal  shaj^e, 
and  by  its  having  an  oval,  isolated  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  pisiform  bone. 
It  is  situated  at  the  upper  and  inner  side  of  the  carpus.  The  superior  surface 
])resents  an  internal,  rough,  non-articular  portion ;  and  an  external  or  articular 
])()rtion,  which  is  convex,  smooth,  and  separated  from  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna 
by  the  interarticular  fibro-cartilage  of  the  wrist.  The  inferior  stirface,  directeil 
outwards,  is  concave,  sinuously  curved,  and  smooth  for  articulation  with  the 
unciform.  The  posterior  or  dorsal  surface  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  liga- 
ments. The  anterior  oy  palmar  surface  presents,  at  its  inner  side,  an  oval  facet, 
for  articulation  with  the  ))isif()rm ;  ana  is  rough  externally,  for  ligamentous 
attachment.  The  external  surface,  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  is  marked  by  a  flat, 
quadrilateral,  smooth  facet,  for  articulation  with  tne  semilunar.  The  internal 
surfa^e^  the  summit  of  the  pyramid,  is  pointed  and  roughened,  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist. 

*  In  those  directions  cuuth  bone  is  supposed  to  be  placed  as  it  would  be  if  the  hand  were  laid 
supine  on  the  table  in  front  of  the  student,  with  the  wrist  towards  him. 
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I^y  it  with  the  surface  ou  which  the  jtisiform  facet  is  upwards,  aud  the  con- 
cavo-convex surface  for  the  unciform  iu  front.  The  base  of  the  wedge  (t.  e.,  the 
broad  end  of  the  bone)  will  be  on  the  side  to  whicli  it  belongs. 

Artkulatiotis.  With  three  bones:  semilunar  externally,  the  piaform  in  front, 
the  unciform  below,  and  with  the  triangular  inter  articular  fibro-eartilage  which 
sc)>aratcs  it  from  the  lower  end  of  the  uloa. 

Fig.  203.— Bones  of  the  Left  Hand.     Pftlmar  Surface. 
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The  Pisiform  bone  may  be  known  by  its  small  size,  and  by  its  presenting  a 
single  articular  facet.  It  is  situated  at  the  anterior  and  inner  side  of  the  carpus, 
is  nearly  circular  in  form,  and  presents  on  its  posterior  surface  a  smooth,  oval 
facet,  for  articulation  with  the  cuneiform  bone.  This  facet  approaches  the 
superior,  but  not  the  inferior,  border  of  the  bone.  The  anterior  or  palmar 
surface  is  rounded  and  rough,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  anterior  annular  liga- 
ment. The  outer  and  inner  surfaces  are  also  rough,  the  former  being  convex,  the 
latter  usually  concave. 

Lay  it  with  the  articular  facet  on  the  table,  and  the  non-articular  part  of  the 
same  surface  in  front.  The  concave  (inner)  surface  is  then  on  the  siae  to  which 
the  bone  does  not  belong,  i,  e.,  on  the  ulnar  side. 

Articulation,     With  one  bone,  the  cuneiform. 

Attachment  of  Micscle^,  To  two;  the  Plexor  carjn  ulnaris,  and  abductor 
minimi  digiti ;  and  to  the  anterior  annular  ligament. 

Bones  of  the  Lower  Row.    (Figs.  202,  203.) 

The  Trapezium  is  of  very  irregular  form.  It  may  be  distinguished  by  a  deep 
groove,  for  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis  muscle.  It  is  situated  at  the 
external  and  inferior  part  of  the  cari)us,  between  the  scaphoid  and  iirst  meta- 
carpal bone.  The  sttperior  surface,  concave  and  smooth,  is  airected  upwards  and 
inwards,  and  articuhites  with  the  scaphoid.  The  infenor  surface,  directed  down 
wards  and  outwards,  is  oval,  concave  from  side  to  side,  convex  from  before  back- 
wards, so  as  to  form  a  saddle-shaped  surface,  for  articulation  with  the  base  of  the 
first  metacarpal  bone.  The  anterior  or  palmar  surface  is  narrow  and  rough. 
At  its  upper  part  is  a  deep  groove,  running  from  above  obliquely  downwards  and 
inwards;  it  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  ran ialis,  and  is  bounded 
externally  by  a  prominent  ridge,  the  oblique  ridge  of  the  trapezium.  This 
surface  gives  attachment  to  the  Abductor  ])ollicis.  Flexor  ossis  metacarpi,  and 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis  muscles;  and  the  anterior  annular  ligament.  The  posterior 
or  dorsal  surface  is  rough,  and  the  external  surface  also  broad  and  rough,  for  the 
attachment  of  ligaments.  The  internal  surface  presents  two  articular  facets :  the 
upper  one,  large  and  concave,  articulates  with  the  traj^ezoid;  the  lower  one, 
narrow  and  flattened,  with  the  base  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone. 

Lay  it  with  its  prominent  ridge^  upwards  and  towards  yourself.  The  saddle- 
shaped  surface  for  the  thumb  is  on  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations,  With  four  bones:  the  scaphoid  above,  the  trapezoid  and  second 
met{icar])al  bones  internally,  the  first  metacarpal  below. 

Attachment  of  Ahiscks.  Abductor  ])ollicis.  Flexor  ossis  metacarpi,  and  part  of 
the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  Trajjezoid  is  the  smallest  bone  in  the  second  row.  It  may  be  known  by 
its  wedge-shaped  form,  the  broad  end  of  the  wedge  forming  the  dorsal,  the  narrow 
end  the  palmar  surface ;  and  by  its  having  four  articular  surfaces  touching  each 
other,  and  separated  by  sharp  edges.  The  sui^erior  surface,  quadrilateral  in  form, 
smooth  and  slightly  concave,  articulates  with  the  scai)hoid.  The  inferior  surface 
articulates  with  the  upper  end  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone;  it  is  convex  from 
side  to  side,  concave  from  before  backwards,  and  sulxiivided,  by  an  elevated  ridge, 
into  two  unequal  lateral  facets.  ^\\q  2>osterior  or  dorsal  m\A  anterior  or  palmar 
surfaces  are  rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments,  the  former  being  the  larger 
of  the  two.  The  external  surface,  convex  and  smooth,  articulates  with  the 
trapezium.  The  internal  surface  is  concave  and  smooth  below,  for  articula- 
tion with  the  OS  magnum ;  rough  above,  for  the  attachment  of  an  interosseous 
ligament. 

Lay  it  with  its  smaller  non-articular  surface  upwards,  and  the  edge  which 

*  This  prominent  ridge  is  between  the  deep  groove  for  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  cai'pi  radialis  and 
the  non-articular  surface. 
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separates  the  two  concave  articular  facets  forwards.  The  lower  end  of  the  bone 
will  then  curve  away  from  the  side  to  which  it  belongs.* 

Articulatiofis.  With  four  bones :  the  scaphoid  above,  second  metacarpal  bone 
below,  trapezium  externally,  os  magnum  internally. 

Aitachmeiit  of  Muscles,     Part  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  Os  Magnum  is  the  largest  bone  of  the  carpus,  and  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  wrist.  It  presents  above  a  rounded  portion  or  head,  which  is  received  into 
the  concavity  formed  by  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  bones ;  a  constricted  portion 
or  neck ;  and,  below,  the  body.  The  superior  surface  is  rounded,  smooth,  and 
articulates  with  the  semilunar.  The  inferior  surface  is  divided  by  two  ridges  into 
three  facets,  for  articulation  with  the  second,  third, and  fourth  metacarpal  bones; 
that  for  the  third  (the  middle  facet)  being  the  largest  of  the  three.  ^\iQ  posterior 
or  dcrrsal  surface  is  broad  and  rough ;  the  anterior  or  palmar^  narrow,  rounded, 
aud  also  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.  The  external  surface  articulates 
with  the  trapezoid  by  a  small  facet  at  its  anterior  inferior  angle,  behind  which  is 
a  rough  depression  for  the  attachment  of  an  interosseous  ligament.  Above  this 
is  a  deep  and  rough  groove,  which  forms  part  of  the  neck,  and  serves  for  the 
attachment  of  ligaments,  bounded  superiorly  by  a  smooth  convex  surface,  for 
articulation  with  the  scaphoid.  The  internal  surfojce  articulates  with  the  unci- 
form by  a  smooth,  concave,  oblong  facet,  which  occupies  its  posterior  and 
su])erior  parts;  and  is  rough  in  front,  for  the  attachment  of  an  interosseous 
ligament. 

Lay  it  on  the  table  with  the  narrower  (convex)  non-articular  surface  upwards, 
and  the  head  towards  you.  The  prominent  corner  at  the  lower  anterior  part  of 
the  bone  inclines  away  from  the  side  to  which  it  belongs. 

Articulations.  With  seven  bones:  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  above;  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  metacarpal  below ;  the  trapezoid  on  the  radial  side ;  and 
the  unciform  on  the  ulnar  side. 

Attachment  of  Muscles,     Part  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  Unciform  bone  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  wedge-shaped  form, 
and  the  hook-like  process  that  projects  from  its  palmar  surface.  It  is  situated 
at  the  inner  and  lower  angle  of  the  carpus,  with  its  base  downwards,  resting  on 
the  two  inner  metacarpal  bones,  and  its  apex  directed  upwards  and  outwards. 
The  superior  surface,  the  apex  of  the  wedge,  is  narrow,  convex,  smooth,  and 
articulates  with  the  semilunar.  The  inferior  surface  articulates  with  the  fourth 
and  fifth  metacarpal  bones,  the  concave  surface  for  each  being  separated  by  a 
ridge,  which  runs  from  before  backwards.  The  posterior  or  dorsal  surface  is 
triangular  and  rough,  for  ligamentous  attachment.  The  anterior  or  palmar  surface 
presents,  at  its  lower  and  inner  side,  a  curved,  hook-like  process  of  bone,  the 
unciform  process,  directed  from  the  palmar  surface  forwards  and  outwards.  It 
gives  attachment,  by  its  apex,  to  the  annular  ligament;  by  its  inner  surface,  to 
the  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  and  the  Flexor  ossis  metacarpi  minimi  digiti ; 
and  is  grooved  on  its  outer  side,  for  the  passage  of  the  Flexor  tendons  into  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  This  is  one  of  the  four  eminences  on  the  front  of  the  carpus, 
to  which  the  anterior  annular  ligament  is  attached ;  the  others  being  the  pisiform 
internally,  the  oblique  ridge  of  the  trapezium  and  the  tuberosity  of  the 
scaphoid  externally.  The  internal  surface  articulates  with  the  cuneiform  by  an 
oblong  fiwet,  cut  obliquely  from  above,  downwards  and  inwards.  The  external 
surface  articulates  with  the  os  magnum  by  its  upper  and  posterior  part,  the 
remaining  portion  being  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments. 

Lay  it  with  the  hooked  process  upwards,  and  the  articular  surface  divided  into 

*If  the  bone  be  not  well  marked,  the  following  method,  suggested  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Spitta,  formerly 
Demonstetor  of  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Hospital  School,  will  be  found  more  simple.  Let  the 
snperior — i.  e.,  the  smooth  quadrilateral  articular — surface  be  directed  towards  the  student,  and  the 
pcstenor — the  larger  rough  non -articular — surface  upwards ;  the  latter  will  then  be  found  to  present 
t  wedge-shaped  outline,  we  base  of  which  points  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 
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two  parts  for  the  metacarpal  bones  forwards.  The  concavity  of  the  process  will 
be  on  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations,  With  five  bones:  the  semilunar  above,  the  fourth  and  fifth 
metacarpal  below,  the  cuneiform  internally,  the  os  magnum  externally. 

Attachment  of  Muscles,  To  two  :  the  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  and  Flexor 
ossis  metacarpi  minimi  digiti ;  and  to  the  anterior  annular  ligament. 

The  Metacarpus. 

The  Metacarpal  bones  are  five  in  number :  they  are  long  cylindrical  bones, 
presenting  for  examination  a  shaft,  and  two  extremities. 

Common  Characters  of  the  Metacarpal  Boxes. 

The  shaft  is  prismoid  inform,  and  curved  longitudinally,  so  as  to  be  convex  in 
the  longitudinal  direction  behind,  concave  in  front.  It  presents  three  surfaces : 
two  lateral,  and  one  posterior.  The  lateral  surfaces  are  concave,  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Interossei  muscles,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  a  prominent 
line.  The  posterior  or  dorsal  surface  is  triangular,  smooth,  and  flattened  below, 
and  covered,  in  the  recent  state,  by  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  muscles.  In  its 
upper  half  it  is  divided  by  a  ridge  into  two  narrow  lateral  depressions,  for  the 
attachment  of  the  Dorsal  interossei  muscles.  This  ridge  bifurcates  a  little  above 
the  centre  of  the  bone,  and  its  branches  run  to  the  small  tubercles  on  each  side 
of  the  digital  extremity. 

The  carpal  extremity^  or  base,  is  of  a  cuboidal  form,  and  broader  behind  than 
in  front :  it  articulates  above  with  the  carpus,  and  on  each  side  with  the  adjoining 
metacarpal  bones  ;  its  dorsal  and  palmar  surfaces  being  rough,  for  the  attachment 
of  tendons  and  ligaments. 

The  digital  extremity,  or  head,  presents  an  oblong  surface,  flattened  at  each  side, 
for  articulation  with  the  first  phalanx ;  it  is  broader,  and  extends  farther  forwards 
in  front  than  behind,  and  is  longer  in  the  antero-posterior  than  in  the  transverse 
diameter.  On  either  side  of  the  head  is  a  deep  depression,  surmounted  by  a 
tubercle,  for  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  ligament  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
joint.  The  posterior  surface,  broad  and  flat,  supports  the  Extensor  tendons ; 
the  anterior  surface  presents  a  median  groove,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  tubercle, 
for  the  passage  of  the  Flexor  tendons. 

Peculiar  Characters  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones. 

The  metacarpal  hone  of  the  thumb  is  shorter  and  wider  than  the  rest,  diverges 
to  a  greater  degree  from  the  carpus,  and  its  palmar  surface  is  directed  inwards 
towards  the  palm.  The  shaft  is  flattened  and  broad  on  its  dorsal  aspect,  and  does 
not  present  the  bifurcated  ridge  which  is  found  on  the  other  metacarpal  bones ; 
it  is  concave  from  before  backwards  on  its  palmar  surface.  The  carpal  extremity, 
or  base,  presents  a  concavo-convex  surface,  for  articulation  with  the  trapezium, 
and  has  no  lateral  facets.  The  digital  extremity  is  less  convex  than  that  of  the 
other  metacarpal  bones,  broader  from  side  to  side  than  from  before  backwards, 
and  terminates  anteriorlv  in  a  small  articular  eminence  on  each  side,  over  which 
play  two  sesamoid  bones. 

The  side  to  which  this  bone  belongs  may  be  known  by  observing  the  little 
lacct,  which  is  marked  on  the  inner  side  of  its  posterior  surface  just  above  the 
base,  for  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis.  Mr.  Holden  directs 
that  the  bone  be  placed  with  its  dorsal  surface  upwards,  and  its  head  towards  the 
student,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  ordinary  position.  This  facet  will  then  mark 
the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger  is  the  longest,  and  its  base  the  largesl 
of  the  other  four.     Its  carpal  extremity  is  prolonged  upwards  and  inwards.    Tbib 
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dorsal  and  palmar  surfaces  of  this  extremity  are  rough,  for  the  attachment  of 
tomlonsanu  ligaments.  It  presents  four  articular  facets;  the  first,  at  the  end  of 
the  bone,  is  concave  from  sine  to  side,  convex  from  before  backwards,  and  articu- 
lates with  the  trapezoid ;  the  second,  on  the  radial  side,  is  a  flat,  quadrilateral  facet, 
for  the  trapezium.  The  third  and  fourth  are  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  extremit3% 
and  are  separated  by  a  ridge ;  the  proximal  one,  long  and  narrow,  articulates 
with  the  08  magnum  ;  the  distal  one,  considerably  broader  and  notched,  with  the 
thin!  metaciirpal  bone. 

Tlie  side  to  which  this  bone  belongs  is  marked  by  the  absence  of  the  lateral 
facet  on  the  outer  (radial)  side  of  its  head,  so  that  if  the  bone  be  [placed  with  its 
l)ase  towanls  the  student,  and  the  palmar  surface  upwards,  the  side  on  which 
there  is  no  lateral  facet  will  be  that  to  which  it  belongs.  If  the  head  of  the 
lH)ne  l)e  indistinctly  marked,  the  base  can  be  recognized,  its  ulnar  or  inner  surface 
Wing  marked  by  tne  two  long  narrow  facets  for  the  os  magnum  and  third  meta- 
carjKil,  easily  distinguishable  from  the  single  Quadrangular  facet  on  the  radial 
side  for  the  trapezium,  which  will  then  mark  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 
The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle  finger  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  preceding ; 
it  presents  a  pyramidal  eminence  on  the  radial  side  of  its  base  (dorsal  asjxjct), 
which  extends  upwards  behind  the  os  magnum.  The  carpal  articular  facet  is 
concave  behind,  flat  and  horizontal  in  front,  and  corresponds  to  the  os  magnum. 
On  the  radial  side  is  a  smooth,  concave  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  second 
metacarpal  bone :  and  on  the  ulnar  side  two  small  oval  facets,  for  articulation 
with  the  fourth  metacai'pal. 

The  side  to  which  this  bone  belongs  is  easily  recognized  by  the  projecting  angle 
on  the  lower  radial  comer  of  its  base.  With  the  palmar  surface  uppermost,  and 
the  base  towards  the  student,  this  projection  points  towards  the  side  to  which  the 
bone  belongs. 

The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  ring-finger  is  shorter  and  smaller  than  the  preceding, 
and  its  base  small  and  quadrilateral ;  the  carpal  surface  of  the  base  presenting 
two  facets,  for  articulation  with  the  unciform  and  os  magnum.  On  the  radial 
ride  are  two  oval  facets,  for  articulation  with  the  third  metaciirpal  bone  ;  and  on 
the  ulnar  side  a  single  concave  facet,  for  the  fifth  metacarpal. 

If  this  bone  is  placed  with  the  base  towards  the  student,  and  the  ]mlmar  surface 
upwards,  the  radial  side  of  the  base,  which  has  two  facets  for  articulation  with 
the  third  metacarpal  bone,  will  be  on  the  side  to  which  it  belongs.  If,  as  some- 
times hai)i>ens  in  badly  marked  bones,  one  of  these  facets  is  indistinguishable, 
the  side  may  be  known  by  the  greatly  larger  size  in  such  cases  of  the  facet  for 
the  fifth  metacari)al  bone,  which  is  therefore  situated  on  the  side  to  which  the 
Iwne  does  not  belong. 

The  metacarjyal  bone  of  the  little  finger  mav  be  distinguished  by  the  concavo- 
convex  form  of  its  carpal  surface,  which  aitfculates  with  the  unciform  ;  and  bv 
its  having  only  one  lateral  articular  facet,  which  corresponds  with  the  fourth 
metacarpal  bone.  On  its  ulnar  side  is  a  prominent  tubercle,  for  the  insertion  of 
the  tencion  of  the  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  The  dorsal  surface  of  the  shaft  is 
marked  by  an  oblique  ridge,  which  extends  from  near  the  ulnar  side  of  the  ui>per 
extremity  to  the  radial  side  of  the  lower.  The  outer  division  of  this  surface 
serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  fourth  Dorsal  interosseous  muscle ;  the  inner 
dinsion  is  smooth,  and  covered  by  the  Extensor  tendons  of  the  little  finger. 

If  this  bone  is  placed  with  its  base  towards  the  student,  and  its  jialmar  surfiice 
upwards,  the  side  of  the  head  which  has  a  lateral  facet  will  be  that  to  which  the 
bone  belongs. 

Articulations.  Besides  the  phalangeal  articulations,  the  first  metacai^pal  bone 
articulates  with  the  trapezium ;  the  second  with  the  trapezium,  trapezoides,  os 
magnum,  and  third  metacarpal  bones;  the  third  with  the  os  magnum,  and  second 
nid  fourth  metacarpal  bones;  the  fourth  with  the  os  magnum,  unciform,  and 
third  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones;  and  the  fifth  with  the  unciform  and  fourth 
metacarpal. 
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Attachment  of  Muscles,  To  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  three:  the 
Flexor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  and  first  Dorsal 
interosseous.  To  the  second  metacarpal  bone,  five ;  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis, 
Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior,  first  and  second  Dorsal  interosseous,  and  first 
Palmar  interosseous.*  To  the  third,  five:  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior, 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis,  Adductor  pollicis,  and  second  and  third  Dorsal  interosseous. 
To  the  fourth,  three:  the  third  and  fourth  Dorsal  and  second  Palmar  interosseous. 
To  the  fifth,  five:  the  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  Flexor  ossis 
metacarpi  minimi  digiti,  fourth  Dorsal,  and  third  Palmar  interosseous. 

Phalanges. 

• 

The  Phalanges  are  the  bones  of  the  fingers ;  they  are  fourteen  in  number,  three 
for  each  finger,  and  two  for  the  thumb.  They  are  long  bones,  and  present  for 
examination  a  shaft,  and  two  extremities.  T^he  shaft  tapers  from  above  down- 
wards, is  convex  posteriorly,  concave  in  front  from  above  downwards,  flat  from 
side  to  side,  and  marked  laterally  by  rough  ridges,  which  give  attachment  to  the 
fibrous  sheaths  of  the  Flexor  tendons.  The  metacarpal  extremity  or  iose,  in  the 
first  row,  presents  an  oval  concave  articular  surface,  broader  from  side  to  side 
than  from  before  backwards;  and  the  same  extremity  in  the  other  two  rows,  a 
double  concavity  separated  by  a  longitudinal  median  ridge,  extending  from 
before  backwards.  The  digital  extremities  are  smaller  than  the  others,  and 
terminate,  in  the  first  and  second  row,  in  two  small  lateral  condyles,  separated  by 
a  slight  groove;  the  articular  surface  being  prolonged  farther  forwards  on  the 
palmar  than  on  the  dorsal  surface,  especially  m  the  first  row. 

The  Ungual  phalanges  are  convex  on  their  dorsal,  flat  on  their  palmar  surfaces; 
they  are  recognized  by  their  small  size,  and  by  a  roughened,  elevated  surface  of  a 
horseshoe  form  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  their  ungual  extremity,  which  serves  to 
support  the  sensitive  pulp  of  the  finger. 

Articulations,  The  first  row  with  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  the  second  row 
of  phalanges;  the  second  row  with  the  first  and  tnird;  the  third  with  the  second 
row. 

Attachment  of  Muscles,  To  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  four 
muscles:  the  Extensor  primi  intcrnodii  pollicis,  Flexor  brevis  pollicis.  Abductor 
pollicis.  Adductor  pollicis.  To  the  second  phalanx,  two:  the  Flexor  longus 
pollicis,  and  the  Extensor  secundi  internodii.  To  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  index  finger,  the  first  Dorsal  and  the  first  Palmar  interosseous;  to  that 
of  the  middle  finger,  the  second  and  third  Dorsal  interosseous;  to  that  of  the 
ring-finger,  the  fourth  Dorsal  and  the  second  Palmar  interosseous;  and  to  that 
of  the  little  finger,  the  third  Palmar  interosseous,  the  Flexor  brevis  minimi 
digiti,  and  Abductor  minimi  digiti.  To  the  second  phalanges,  the  Flexor 
sublimis  digitorum.  Extensor  communis  digitorum;  and,  in  addition,  the 
Extensor  indicis  to  the  index  finger,  the  Extensor  minimi  digiti  to  the  little 
linger.  To  the  third  phalanges,  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  and  Extensor 
communis  digitorum. 

Development  of  the  Bones  of  the  Hand. 

The  Carpal  bones  are  each  devclofxid  by  a  single  centre.  At  birth,  they  are  all 
cartilatrinous.  Ossification  proceeds  in  the  following  order  (Fig.  204):  in  the  oa 
magnum  and  unciform  an  ossific  point  appears  during  the  first  year,  the  former 
preceding  the  latter;  in  the  cuneiform,  at  the  third  year;  in  the  trapezium  and 
semilunar,  at  the  fifth  year,  the  former  preceding  the  latter;  in  the  scaphoid,  at 
the  sixth  year:  in  the  trapezoid,  during  the  eighth  year;  and  in  the  pisiform, 
about  the  twelfth  year. 

The  Mttacarpal  holies  are  each  developed  by  two  centres ;  one  for  the  shaft,  and 

'  The  flexor  brevis  polliciH  in  al^o  frequently  attached  to  this  bone. 
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one  for  the  digital  extremity,  fur  the  four  inner  metacarpal  bones;  one  for  the 
shaft,  and  one  for  the  base,  for  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  which  :n  this 
respect  resembles  the  phalanges.  Ossification  commences  in  the  centre  of  the 
shaft  about  the  sixth  week,  and  gradually  proceeds  to  cither  end  of  the  bone; 
about  the  third  year  the  digital  extremities  of  the  four  inner  metacarpal  bones, 
auil  the  base  of  the  first  metacarpal,  commence  to  ossify,  and  they  unite  about 
ihe  twentieth  year. 

Fig.  204. — Plan  uf  the  Developmeat  of  the  Hand, 
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Tlie  Pbalnn'jee  are  each  devclojted  by  two  centres:  one  for  the  shaft,  and  one 
tor  the  bipse.  Ossification  coinincnceB  in  the  shaft,  in  all  three  rows,  at  about 
the  sixth  week,  and  gradually  involves  the  whole  of  the  bone  excepting  the 
ujiper  extremity.  Ossification  of  the  base  commences  in  the  first  row  between 
iKf  third  and  fourtli  years,  and  a  year  later  in  those  of  the  second  and  third 
ri)ws.  The  two  centres  become  united  in  each  row,  between  the  eighteenth  and 
twentieth  years. 

Of  the  Lower  Extbemity. 

The  lower  extremity  consist-s  of  three  segments,  the  ihdjk,  le<j,  and/oo(,  which 
wrrespond  to  xhc  nrvi,  forearm,  and  karulin  the  np[)er  extremity.  It  iscumiectcd 
tu  the  trunk  through  the  os  innominatum,  or  haunch,  which  is  homologous  with 
the  shoulder. 

TnE  Os  Tnxomin.xitm. 

The  Os  Innominatum,  or  nameless  bone,  so  called  from  bearing  no  resemblance 
toaoy  known  object,  is  a  targe,  irrcgular-.sha])ed  bone,  wliich,  with  its  fellow  o( 
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the  opposite  side,  forms  the  sides  and  anlcrinr  wull  of  tlie  pelvio  cavity.  In 
young  aubjecUi  it  consists  oC  three  separate  puns,  which  lueot  uuil  form  the  large 
oup-like  eavity,  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  outer  side  of  the  bone;  and, 


Pig.  2[W. — iliyLl  Oi  Itinoniiuati 


althoagh  in  the  adult  these  have  become  anilml,  it  is  usuul  lo  describe  the  t 
a«  divisible  into  three  portions — the  ilium,  the  isehiiini,  and  the  pul)ej<. 

Tile  iliuin,  so  ea1Ie<l  from  its  aupixirtiiiK  the  llank  (ilia),  is  the  sii]K!rior  brol 
and  ox|>andtMl  portion  whioh  runs  upwards  from  the  np[rer  and  back  part  of  ih^ 
acetabulum,  and  forms  the  iirominonec  of  the  hip. 

The  ischium  (Ifx^nv,  the  liip)  is  the  inferior  anti  strontrcst  iwrtiou  of  the  Ikhic; 
it  pnjcecds  downwards  from  tlie  aralabuhim.  expands  inlo  ;i  larye  tntjerositv.  not 
ihen,  curving  upwurdfhfunnK  with  the  deseiiudin^  rjiiims  nf  the  pnlws  n  larj 
aperture,  tlie  uhturatof  foriunen. 
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Thejmhes  is  that  portion  which  ruiiH  horizontally  inwnrds  from  the  inner  side 
of  the  acetabulum  for  about  two  inches,  then  makes  a  suJdcu  bend,  and  duscundd 
to  [he  same  extent :  it  forma  the  front  of  the  pelvis,  supports  the  external  organs 
of  generation,  and  has  received  its  name  from  being  euveretl  with  hair. 

Tlie  Ilium  presents  for  examination  two  surfaces,  an  external  and  un  internal, 
a  crest,  and  two  borders,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior. 

External  S'tr/ace  or  Dorsum  of  the  lUum  (Fig,  205).  The  Kick  part  of  this 
surface  is  directed  backwards,  downwards,  and  outwards ;  itd  front  part  forwards, 


Fig.  206. — Bight  Oa  InnomiDatum.    loUtnud  Surfitce. 


'iuwnwards,  and  outwards.  It  is  smooth,  convex  in  front,  deeply  concave  behind; 
'■lunded  above  by  the  crest,  below  by  the  <ip]>er  border  of  the  acetabulum;  in 
front  and  behind,  by  the  anterior  and  jKistcrior  borders.  This  surface  is  crossed 
in  an  arched  direction  by  three  scmieircular  lines,  the  superior,  middle,  and  infe- 
rior curved  lines.  The  sm>erior  curved  line,  the  shortest  of  the  three,  com- 
■nences  at  the  crest,  about  two  inches  in  fnmt  of  its  |x>stenor  extremity ;  it  is  at 
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tirsi  distinctly  marked,  but  as  it  passes  downwards  and  outwards  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch,  where  it  terminates,  it  becomes  less  marked, 
and  is  often  altogether  lost.  The  rough  surface  included  between  this  line  and 
the  crest  affords  attachment  to  part  of  the  Gluteus  maximus  above,  and  a  few 
fibres  of  the  Pyriformis  below.  The  middle  curved  line,  the  longest  of  the 
three,  commences  at  the  crest,  about  an.  inch  behind  its  anterior  extremity,  and, 
taking  a  curved  direction  downwards  and  backwards,  terminates  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch.  The  space  between  the  middle  and  supe- 
rior curved  lines  and  the  crest  is  concave,  ana  affords  attachment  to  the  Gluteus 
medius  muscle.  Near  the  central  part  of  this  line  may  often  be  observed  the 
orifice  of  a  nutrient  foramen.  The  inferior  curved  line,  the  least  distinct  of  the 
three,  commences  in  front  at  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  inferior  spinous 
process,  and,  taking  a  curved  direction  backwards  and  downwards,  terminates  at 
the  anterior  part  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch.  The  surface  of  bone  included 
between  the  middle  and  inferior  curved  lines  is  concave  from  above  downwards, 
convex  from  before  backwards,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  Gluteus  minimus 
muscle.  Beneath  the  inferior  curved  line,  and  corresponding  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  acetabulum,  is  a  smooth  eminence  (sometimes  a  depression),  to  whicn  is 
attached  the  reflected  tendon  of  the  Rectus  femoris  muscle. 

The  Internal  Surface  (Fig.  206)  of  the  ilium  is  bounded  above  bv  the  crest, 
below  by  a  prominent  line,  the  linea  ilio-pectinea,  and  before  and  behind  by  the 
anterior  and  posterior  borders.  It  presents  anteriorly  a  large,  smooth,  concave 
surface,  called  the  internal  iliac  fossa^  or  venter  of  the  ilium,  which  lodges  the 
Iliacus  muscle,  and  presents  at  its  lower  part  the  orifice  of  a  nutrient  canal. 
Behind  the  iliac  fossa  is  a  rough  surface,  divided  into  two  portions,  a  superior 
and  an  inferior.  The  inferior  or  auricular  portion,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance in  shape  to  the  ear,  is  coated  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  state,  and 
articulates  with  a  surface  of  similar  shape  on  the  side  of  the  sacrum.  The 
superior  portion  is  concave  and  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  posterior  sacro- 
iliac ligaments. 

The  crest  of  the  ilium  is  convex  in  its  general  outline,  and  sinuously  curved, 
being  bent  inwards  anteriorly,  outwards  posteriorly.  It  is  longer  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male,  very  thick:  behind,  and  thinner  at  the  centre  than  at  the 
extremities.  It  terminates  at  either  end  in  a  prominent  eminence,  the  anterior 
superior  and  posterior  superior  spinous  process.  The  surface  of  the  crest  is 
broad,  and  divided  into  an  external  lip,  an  internal  lip,  and  an  intermediate 
space.  To  the  external  lip  is  attached  the  Tensor  vaginae  femoris,  Obliquus 
externus  abdominis,  and  Latissimus  dorsi,  and  by  its  whole  length  the  fascia 
lata ;  to  the  interspace  between  the  lips,  the  Internal  oblique ;  to  the  internal 
lip,  the  Transversalis,  Quadratus  lumborum,  and  Erector  spinse,  also  the  fascia 
ihaca. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  ilium  is  concave.  It  presents  two  projections, 
separated  by  a  notch.  Of  these,  the  uppermost,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
crest  and  anterior  border,  is  called  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium,  the  outer  border  of  which  gives  attachment  to  the  fascia  lata,  and  the 
origin  of  the  Tensor  vagina3  femoris ;  its  inner  border,  to  the  Iliacus  internus ; 
whilst  its  extremity  affords  attachment  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  origin  of 
the  Sartorius.  Beneath  this  eminence  is  a  notch,  which  gives  attachment  to  the 
Sartorius  muscle,  and  across  which  passes  the  external  cutaneous  nerve.  Below 
the  notch  is  the  anterior  inferior  sjnnous  process,  which  terminates  in  the  upper 
lip  of  the  acetabulum ;  it  gives  attachment  to. the  straight  tendon  of  the  Rectus 
femoris  muscle.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  is  a 
broad,  shallow  groove,  over  which  passes  the  Iliacus  muscle.  The  posterior 
border  of  the  ilium,  shorter  than  the  anterior,  also  presents  two  projections  sepa- 
rated by  a  notch,  the  j)ost(*ri(^r  superior  and  the  posterior  inferior  spinous  proc- 
esses. The  former  corresponds  with  that  portion  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
ilium  which  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  oblique  portion  of  the  sacro-iliac 
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ligaments  and  the  Multifidus  spince;  the  latter  to  the  auricular  portion  which 
articulates  with  the  sacrum.  Below  the  posterior  inferior  spinous  process  is  a 
deep  notch,  the  great  sacro- sciatic. 

The  Ischii(7n  forms  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  os  innominatum.  It  is 
divisible  into  a  thick  and  solid  portion,  the  body ;  the  tuberosity,  a  large,  rough 
eminence,  on  which  the  body  rests  in  sitting ;  and  a  thin  ascending  part,  the 
ramus. 

The  6orfy,  somewhat  triangular  in  form,  presents  three  surfoces,  external,  inter- 
nal, and  posterior.  The  external  surface  corresponds  to  that  portion  of  the  ace- 
tabulum formed  by  the  ischium ;  it  is  smooth  and  concave  above,  and  forms  a 
little  more  than  two- fifths  of  that  cavity ;  its  outer  margin  is  bounded  by  a  prom- 
inent rim  or  lip,  to  which  the  cotyloid  fibro-cartilage  is  attached.  Below  the 
acetabulum,  between  it  and  the  tuberosity,  is  a  deep,  groove,  along  which  the 
tendon  of  the  Obturator  externus  muscle  runs,  as  it  passes  outwards  to  be  inserted 
into  the  digital  fossa  of  the  femur.  The  internal  surface  is  smooth,  concave,  and 
forms  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  true  pelvic  cavity;  it  is  broad  above,  and 
separated  from  the  venter  of  the  ilium  by  the  linea  ilio-pectinea,  narrow  below ; 
its  posterior  In^rder  presents,  a  little  below  its  centre,  a  snarp  process,  the  spine 
of  the  ischium,  above  and  below  which  are  the  greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic 
notches :  in  front,  it  presents  a  sharp  margin,  which  forms  the  outer  boundary 
of  the  obturator  foramen.  This  surface  is  perforated  by  two  or  three  large  vas- 
cular foramina,  and  aftbrds  attachment  to  part  of  the  Obturator  internus  muscle. 
1\kG  posterior  surface  is  quadrilateral  in  form,  broad  and  smooth  above,  narrow 
below,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  tuberosity;  it  is  limited,  in  front, 
by  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum ;  behind,  by  the  front  part  of  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  notch.  This  surface  supports  the  Pyriformis,  the  two  Gemelli,  and  the 
Obturator  internus  muscles,  in  their  passage  outwards  to  the  great  trochanter. 
The  body  of  the  ischium  presents  three  borders,  posterior,  inferior,  and  internal. 
The  posterior  byrder  presents,  a  little  below  the  centre,  a  thin  and  pointed  trian- 
gular eminence,  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  more  or  less  elongated  in  diiVerent  sub- 
jects. Its  external  surface  gives  attachment  to  the  Gemellus  superior,  its  internal 
surface  to  the  Coccygeus  and  Levator  ani;  whilst  to  the  pointed  extremity  is 
connected  tlie  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  Above  the  spine  is  a  notch  of  large 
size,  the  great  sacro-sciatic,  converted  into  a  foramen  by  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic 
ligament;  it  transmits  the  Pyriformis  muscle,  the  gluteal  vessels,  and  superior 
gluteal  nerve  passing  out  of  the  )>elvis  above  the  muscle ;  the  sciatic  vessels,  the 
greater  and  lesser  sciatic  nerves,  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve,  and  mus- 
cular branches  from  the  sacral  plexus  below  it.  Below  the  spine  is  a  smaller 
Dotch,  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic;  it  is  smooth,  coated  in  the  recent  state  with  car- 
tilage, the  surface  of  which  presents  numerous  marking  corresponding  to  the 
tobaivisions  of  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  internus  which  winds  over  it.  It  is 
converted  into  a  foramen  by  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  and  transmits  the 
tendon  of  the  Obturator  internus,  the  nerve  which  supplies  that  muscle,  and 
the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve.  The  inferior  border  is  thick  and  broad ; 
at  its  point  of  junction  with  the  pasterior  is  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 
The  internal  border  is  thin,  and  forms  the  outer  circumference  of  the  obturator 
foramen. 

The  tuberosity  presents  for  examination  an  external  lip,  an  internal  lip,  and  an 
intermediate  space.  Tlie  external  lip  gives  attachment  to  the  Quadratus  fenioris, 
and  part  of  the  Adductor  magnus  muscles.  The  inner  lip  is  bounded  by  a  sharp 
ridge,  for  the  attachment  of  a  fak'iforin  ))rol()ngation  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic 
ligament;  it  presents  a  groove  on  the  inner  side  of  this  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve ;  and,  more  anteriorly,  has  attached  the  Trans- 
versus  perinasi  and  Erector  |x?nis  muscles.  The  intermediate  surfiice  presents 
four  distinct  impressions.  Two  of  these,  seen  at  the  front  part  of  the  tuberosity, 
are  rough,  elongated,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  prominent  ridgo : 
the  outer  one  gives  attachment  to  the  Adductor  magnus,  the  inner  one.  to  the 
17 
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great  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  Two,  situated  at  the  back  part,  are  smooth,  larger 
in  size,  and  separated  by  an  oblique  ridge;  from  the  upper  and  outer  arises 
the  Semi-membranosus ;  from  the  lower  and  inner,  the  Biceps  and  Semi-ten- 
dinosus.  The  uppermost  part  of  the  tuberosity  gives  attachment  to  the  Gemellus 
inferior. 

The  ramus,  or  ascending  ra^nus,  is  the  thin,  flattened  part  of  the  ischium,  which 
ascends  from  the  tuberosity  upwards  and  inwards,  and  joins  the  ramus  of  the  pubes 
— their  point  of  junction  being  indicated  in  the  adult  by  a  rough  eminence.  The 
outer  surface  of  the  ramus  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  Obturator  externus 
muscle,  also  some  fibres  of  the  Adductor  magnus,  and  of  the  Gracilis;  its  inner 
surface  forms  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis.  Its  inner  border  is  thick, 
rough,  slightly  everted,  forms  part  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  and  serves  for  the 
attachment  of  the  crus  penis.  Its  outer  border  is  thin  and  sharp,  and  forms  part 
of  the  inner  margin  of  the  obturator  foramen. 

The  Pubes  forms  the  anterior  part  of  the  os  innominatum ;  it  is  divisible  into 
a  horizontal  ramus  or  body,  and  a  perpendicular  ramus. 

The  bodi/,  or  horizontal  ramus,  presents  for  examination  two  extremities,  an 
outer  and  an  inner,  and  four  surfaces.  The  outer  extremity,  the  thickest  part  of 
the  bone,  forms  one-fifth  of  the  cavity  of  the  acetabulum ;  it  presents,  above,  a 
rough  eminence,  the  ilio-pectineal,  which  serves  to  indicate  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  ilium  and  pubes.  The  inner  extremity  is  the  symphysis;  it  is  oval, 
covered  by  eight  or  nine  transverse  ridges,  or  a  series  of  nipple-like  processes 
arranged  in  rows,  separated  by  grooves ;  they  serve  for  the  attachment  of  the 
connecting  fibro-cartilage,  placed  between  it  and  the  opposite  bone.  The  upper 
surface,  triangular  in  form,  wider  externally  than  internally,  is  bounded  behind 
by  a  sharp  ridge,  the  pectineal  line;  or  linea  ilio-pectina,  which,  running  out- 
wards, marks  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis.  The  surface  of  bone  in  front  of  the 
pubic  portion  of  the  linea  ilio-pectinea  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  Pecti- 
neus  muscle.  This  ridge  terminates  internally  at  a  tubercle,  which  projects  for- 
wards, and  is  called  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  The  portion  of  bone  included 
between  the  spine  and  inner  extremity  of  the  pubes  is  called  the  crest ;  it  serves 
for  the  attachment  of  the  Eectus,  and  conjoined  tendcm  of  the  Internal  oblique 
and  Trans versalis.  The  point  of  junction  of  the  crest  with  the  symphysis  is 
called  the  anyle  of  the  pubes.  The  inferior  surface  presents,  externally,  a  broad 
and  deep  oblique  groove,  for  the  passage  of  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve ; 
and,  internally,  a  sharp  margin,  which  forms  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
obturator  foramen.  Its  external  surface,  flat  and  compressed,  serves  for  the 
attachment  of  the  Pyramidalis,  Adductor  longus,  and  Obturator  externus.  Its 
internal  surface,  convex  from  above  downwards,  concave  from  side  to  side,  is 
smooth,  and  forms  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis. 

The  desceiidituj  ramus  of  the  pubes  passes  outwards  and  downwards,  becoming 
tliinncr  and  narrower  as  it  descends,  and  joins  with  the  ramus  of  the  ischium. 
Its  external  surface  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  muscles;  the  Adductor 
brcvis;  the  Gracilis  along  its  inner  border,  the  Compressor  urethrae  towards  its 
internal  aspect ;  and  a  porticm  of  the  Obturator  externus  where  it  enters  into 
the  formation  of  the  foramen  of  that  name.  Its  inner  surface  is  smooth.  Its 
inner  harder  is  thick,  rough,  and  everted,  especially  in  females.  In  the  male  it 
scrvi's  f(jr  the  attachment  of  the  crus  penis.  Its  outer  border  forms  part  of  the 
circumference  of  the  obturator  foramen. 

The  cotyloid  cavity,  or  acetabulum,  is  a  deep,  cup-shaped,  hemispherical  de- 
pressitm  ;  formed,  internally,  by  the  j)ubes,  above  by  the  ilium,  behind  and  below 
ov  the  ischium ;  a  little  less  than  two-fifths  Ijeino:  formed  by  the  ilium,  a  little 
more  than  two-fifths  by  the  ischium,  and  the  remaining  fifth  by  the  pubes.  It 
is  bounded  by  a  prominent  uneven  rim,  which  is  thick  and  strong  above,  and 
serves  for  the  attachment  of  a  tibro-cartilaginous  structure,  which  contracts  its 
orifice,  and  deepens  the  surface  for  articulation.  It  presents  on  its  inner  side  a  deep 
notch,  the  cotyloid  notch,  which  transmits  the  nutrient  vessels  into  the  interior 
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of  llie  joiot,  and  is  coDtinuous  with  a  circular  depression  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity ;  this  depression  is  perforated  by  numerous  apertures,  lodges  a  mass  of 
£it,  and  its  margins  serve  for  the  attacliment  of  the  ligaracntum  teres.  The 
notch  is  converted,  in  the  natural  state,  into  a  foramen  by  a  dense  ligamentous 
band,  which  passes  across  it,  Throngli  this  foramen  the  nutrient  vessels  and 
nerves  enter  the  joint. 

The  obturator  or  thyroid  foramen  is  a  large  aperture,  situated  between  the 
ischium  and  pubes.  In  the  male  it  is  large,  of  an  oval  form,  its  longest  diameter 
beiog  obliquely  from  above  downwards ;  in  the  female  it  is  smaller,  and  more 
triangular.  It  is  bounded  by  a  thin,  uneven  margin,  to  which  a  strong  membrane 
is  attached ;  and  presents,  at  its  upper  and  outer  part,  a  deep  groove,  which  runs 
from  the  pelvis  obliquely  forwards,  inwards,  and  downwards.  This  groove  is 
converted  into  a  foramen  by  the  obturator  membrane,  and  transmits  the  obtura- 
tor vessels  and  nerve. 

Structure.  This  bone  consists  of  much  cancellous  tissue,  especially  where  it 
is  thick,  inclosed  between  two  layers  of  dense  compact  tissue.     lu  tue  thinner 

Fig.  207. — Pl&n  of  the  Development  of  the  Os  lunouinatuiii. 
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parts  of  the  bone,  as  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum  and  centre  of  the  iliac 
foBa,  it  is  usually  semi-transparent,  and  com|)osed  entirely  of  compact  tissue. 

Development  (Fig.  207).  By  ei'jht  centres:  tliree  primary — one  for  the  ilium, 
one  for  the  ischium,  and  one  ti>r  the  pubes;  .and  fvn  secoiidiirv — one  for  the 
crest  of  the  ilium,  its  whole  length,  one  for  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process 
(said  to  occur  more  frequently  in  the  male  than  tlic  female),  one  for  the  tuber- 
osty  of  the  ischium,  one  for  the  pym))hysis  pubis  (more  frequent  in  the  female 
than  the  male),  and  one  for  the  Y -Hhaj^ied  piece  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum. 
These  various  centres  ap))ear  in  the  following  order:  First,  in  the  ilium,  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  bone,  immediately  above  the  sciatic  notch,  at  about  the  same 
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period  that  the  development  of  the  vertebrae  commences.  Secondly,  in  the  body 
of  the  ischium,  at  about  the  third  month  of  fcetal  life.  Thirdly,  in  the  body  of 
the  pubes,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  months.  At  birth,  the  three  primary 
centres  are  quite  separate,  the  crest,  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum,  and  the  rami 
of  the  ischium  and  pubes,  being  still  cartilaginous.  At  about  the  sixth  year, 
the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium  are  almost  completely  ossified.  About  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year,  the  three  divisions  of  the  bone  have  extended  their 
growth  into  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum,  being  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  Y-shaped  portion  of  cartilage,  which  now  presents  traces  of  ossification.  The 
ilium  and  ischium  then  become  joined,  and  lastly  the  pubes,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  this  Y-shaped  portion.  At  about  the  age  of  puberty,  ossification 
takes  place  in  each  of  the  remaining  portions,  and  they  become  joined  to  the 
rest  of  the  bone  about  the  twenty-fifth  year. 

Articulations.     With  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  the  sacrum  and  femur. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.  Ilium.  To  the  outer  lip  of  the  crest,  the  Tenso  vaginae 
femoris,  Obliquus  externus  abdominis,  and  Latissimus  dorsi ;  to  the  internal  lip, 
the  Transversal  is,  Quadratus  lumborum,  and  Erector  spinas ;  to.  the  interspace 
between  the  lips,  the  Obliquus  internus.  To  the  outer  surface  of  the  ilium,  the 
Gluteus  maximus.  Gluteus  medius,  Gluteus  minimus,  reflected  tendon  of  Rectus, 
portion  of  Piriformis ;  to  the  internal  surface,  the  Iliacus,  and  the  Multifidus 
spina3  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  posterior  superior  spine ;  to  the  anterior 
border,  the  Sartorius  and  straight  tendon  of  the  Rectus.  Ischium.  To  its  outer 
surface,  the  Obturator  externus  and  Gracilis ;  internal  surface,  Obturator  internus 
and  Levator  ani.  To  the  spine,  the  Gemellus  superior.  Levator  ani,  and  Coccy- 
gcus.  To  the  tuberosity,  the  Biceps,  Semi-tendinosus,  Semi-membranosus,  Quad- 
ratus femoris,  Adductor  magnus.  Gemellus  inferior,  Transversus  perinaei,  Erector 
penis.  Pubes.  The  Obliquus  externus,  Obliauus  internus,  Transversalis,  Rectus, 
Pyramidalis,  Psoas  parvus,  Pectineus,  Adductor  magnus.  Adductor  longus. 
Adductor  brevis.  Gracilis,  Obturator  externus  and  internus.  Levator  ani,  Com- 
pressor urethra?,  and  occasionally  a  few  fibres  of  the  Accelerator  urinae. 

The  Pelvis  (Figs.  208,  209). 

The  Pelvis,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  basin,  is  stronger  and  more 
massively  constructed  than  either  the  cranial  or  thoracic  cavity ;  it  is  a  bony 
ring,  interposed  between  the  lower  end  of  the  spine,  which  it  supports,  and  the 
lower  extremities,  upon  which  it  rests.  It  is  composed  of  four  bones :  the  two 
ossa  innominata,  which  bound  it  on  either  side  ana  in  front;  and  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx,  which  complete  it  behind. 

The  pelvis  is  divi(Jed  by  a  prominent  line,  the  linea  ilio-pec tinea,  into  the  false 
and  true  pelvis. 

The  false  pelvis  is  all  that  expanded  portion  of  the  pelvic  cavity  which  is 
situated  above  the  linea  ilio-pectinea.  It  is  bounded  on  each  side  oy  the  ossa 
ilii ;  in  front  it  is  incomplete,  presenting  a  wide  interval  between  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  ilia  on  either  side,  which  is  filled  up  in  the  recent  state  by  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen ;  behind,  in  the  middle  line,  is  a  deep  notch.  This 
broad,  shallow  cavil y  is  fitted  to  support  the  intestines,  and  to  transmit  part  of 
their  weight  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen. 

llie  true  pelvis  is  all  that  part  of  the  pelvic  cavity  which  :s  situated  beneath 
the  linea  ilio-pectinea.  It  is  smaller  than  the  false  pelvis,  but  its  walls  are  more 
perfect.  For  convenience  of  description,  it  is  divided  into  a  superior  circum- 
ference or  inlet,  an  inferior  circumference  or  outlet,  and  a  cavity. 

The  superior  circumference  forms  the  margin  or  brim  of  the  pelvis,  the  included 
space  being  called  the  inlet.  It  is  formed  by  the  linea  ilio-pectinea,  completed 
in  front  by  the  spine  and  crest  of  the  pubes,  and  behind  by  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  base  of  the  sacrum  and  sacro- vertebral  angle. 

The  inlet  of  the  pelvis  is  somewhat  heart-shaped,  obtusely  pointed  in  front. 
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vvei^ng  on  either  side,  and  encroaclietl  upiin  behind  by  the  projection  forwards 

Bef  tlie  promontory  of  the  sacrum.     If.  1ms  three  priuuipal  diametera:  antero- 

ipatierior  (saoro-pubic),  transverse,  and  oblique,     llie  nDtcroposlerior  extends 

friin  the  saoro-verlebral  angle  to  the  sytnpliyais  pubis ;  its  average  measurement 

is  foor  inches.     The  transverse  extends  across  the  greatest  wiuth  of  the  inlet^ 

Fig.  20S.— Male  Pelvis  (Adult). 


a  tiie  midfllc  of  the  brim  on  oue  side  In  the  same  point  on  the  opposite;  its 
trertge  m«iisuremeul  ia  five  inelies.  The  oblique  extends  from  the  maryin 
■f  tlio  jwlviit,  uorres|K)iiding  to  the  ilio-nectineal  eminence  on  one  aide,  to  the 
'cro-tluo  Rjmphysis  on  the  opjxjsite  side ;  its  average  measurement  is  also  five 
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The  diameters  of  the  outlet  of  the  p 


Fig.  210.— Vertical  section  of  the  Pelvia, 
witli  lines  indicating  the  Aies  ot  the  Pelvis. 


The  cavity  of  the  true  pelvis  is  bounded  in  front  hy  the  symphysis  pubis ; 
behind  by  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  which,  curving  forwards  above 
and  below,  contracts  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  the  canal ;  and  laterally  it  is  bounded 
by  a  broad,  smooth,  quadrangular  plate  of  bone,  corresponding  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  body  of  the  ischium.  The  cavity  is  shallow  in  front,  measuring 
at  the  symphysis  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth,  three  inches  and  a  half  in  the 
middle,  and  four  inches  and  a  half  posteriorly.  From  this  description,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  a  short,  curved  canal,  considerably  deeper 
on  its  posterior  than  on  its  anterior  wall,  and  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  either 
extremity,  from  the  projection  forwards  of  the  sac ro- coccygeal  column  above  and 
below.  This  cavity  contains,  in  the  recent  subject,  the  rectum,  bladder,  and  part 
of  the  organs  of  generation.  The  rectum  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  pelvis,  and 
corresponds  to  the  curve  of  the  sacro-coceygeal  column ;  the  bladder  in  front, 
behina  the  symphvsis  pubis.  In  the  female,  the  uterus  and  vagina  occupy  the 
interval  between  these  parts. 

The  lower  circumference  of  the  pelvis  is  very  irregular,  and  forms  what  is 
called  the  outlet.  It  is  bounded  by  three  prominent  eminences;  one  posterior, 
formed  by  the  point  of  the  coccyx ;  and  one  on  each  side,  the  tuberosities  of  the 
ischia.  These  eminences  are  separated  by  three  notches ;  one  in  front,  the  pubie 
arch,  formed  by  the  convergence  of  the  rami  of  the  ischia  and  pubes  on  each 
side.  The  other  notches,  one  on  each  side,  are  formed  by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx 
behind,  the  ischium  in  front,  and  the  ilium  above :  they  are  called  the  aacroscialic 
notches ;  in  the  natural  st.ate  they  are  converted  into  foramina  by  the  lesser  and 
greater  sacro-sctatic  ligaments. 

"'      '"  "    '  '        "    '      jelvis  are  two,  antero-posterior  and  trans- 

verse. The  antero-posterior  extends  from 
the  tip  of  the  coccyx  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  transverse 
from  the  posterior  part  of  one  ischiatic 
tuberosity  to  the  same  point  on  the  oppo- 
site side:  the  average  measurement  of 
both  is  four  inches.  The  antero-posterior 
diameter  varies  with  the  length  of  the 
coccyx,  and  is  capable  of  increase  or  dimi- 
nution, on  account  of  the  mobility  of 
that  bone. 

Position  of  ike  Pelvis,  In  the  erect 
posture,  the  pelvis  is  placed  obliquely 
with  regard  to  the  trunk  of  the  body : 
the  pelvic  surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis 
looking  upwards  and  backwards,  the  con- 
cavity of  the  sacrum  and  eoccy.'c  looking 
downwards  and  forwards;  the  base  of  the 
-sacrum,  in  well-formed  female  bodies, 
being  nearly  four  inches  above  the  upper 
border  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the 
1    ■  .     , '  apex  of  the  coccyx  a  little  more  than  half 

an  Inch  abut  e  itsTower  border.     The  obliquity  is  mucu  greaterin  the  foetus,  and 
at  an  early  peribd  of  life,  than  in  the  adult. 

Axes  of  the  Pelvis  (Fig.  210).  The  plane  of  the  inlet  of  the  true  pelvis  will 
be  represented  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  base  of  the  sacrum  to  the  upper  margin 
of  the  symphysis  pubis.  A  line  carried  at  right  angles  with  this  at  ita  middle, 
would  correspond  at  one  extremity  with  the  umbilicus,  and  at  tlie  other  with  the 
middle  of  the  coccyx;  the  axis  of  the  inlet  is  therefore  directed  downwards 
and  liackwards.  The  axis  of  the  outlet  produced  upwards  would  touch  the  base 
of  the  sacrum,  and  is  therefore  directed  downwards  and  forwards.  The  axis  of 
the  cavity  is  curved  like  the  cavity  itself:  this  curve  corresponds  to  the  concavity 
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of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  the  extremities  being  indicated  by  the  central  points 
of  the  inlet  and  outlet.  A  knowledge  of  the  direction  of  these  axes  serves  to 
explain  the  course  of  the  foetus  in  its  passage  through  the  pelvis  during  parturi- 
tion. It  is  also  important  to  the  surgeon,  as  indicating  the  direction  of  the 
force  required  in  the  removal  of  calculi  from  the  bladder,  and  as  determining 
the  direction  in  which  instruments  should  be  used  in  operations  upon  the  pelvic 
viscera. 

Differences  hetween  the  Male  and  Female  Pelvis,  In  the  male  the  bones  are 
thicker  and  stronger,  and  the  muscular  eminences  and  impressions  on  their 
fmrfacc  more  strongly  marked.  The  male  pelvis  is  altogether  more  massive ; 
its  cavity  is  deeper  and  narrower,  and  the  obturator  foramina  of  larger  size.  In 
the/emafc  the  bones  are  lighter  and  more  expanded,  the  muscular  impressions 
on  their  surfaces  are  only  slightly  marked,  and  the  pelvis  generally  is  less  massive 
in  structure.  The  iliac  fossae  are  broad,  and  the  spines  of  the  ilia  widely 
separated ;  hence  the  great  prominence  of  the  hips.  The  inlet  and  the  outlet 
are  larger :  the  cavity  is  more  capacious,  and  the  spines  of  the  ischia  project 
less  into  it.  The  promontory  is  less  projecting,  the  sacrum  wider  and  less 
curved,'  and  the  coccyx  more  movable.  The  arch  of  the  pubes  is  wider,  and  its 
edges  more  everted.  The  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  and  the  acetabula  are  wider 
apart. 

In  the/ce^M^,  and  for  several  years  after  birth,  the  pelvis  is  small  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  adult.  The  cavity  is  deep,  and  the  projection  of  the  sacro- vertebral 
angle  less  marked.  The  antero-posterior  and  transverse  diameters  are  nearly 
equal.  About  puberty^  the  pelvis  in  both  sexes  presents  the  general  charac- 
ters of  the  adult  male  pelvis,  but  after  puberty  it  acquires  its  proper  sexual 
characters. 

The  Femur  or  Thigh-Bone. 

The  Femur  is  the  longest,  largest,  and  strongest  bone  in  the  skeleton,  and 
almost  perfectly  cylindrical  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent.  In  the  erect  posture 
it  is  not  vertical,  being  separated  from  its  fellow  above  by  a  considerable  interval, 
which  corresponds  to  the  entire  breadth  of  the  pelvis,  but  inclining  gradually 
downwards  and  inwards,  so  as  to  approach  its  fellow  towards  its  lower  part, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  knee-joint  near  the  line  of  gravity  of  the 
body.  The  degree  of  this  inclination  varies  in  different  persons,  and  is  greater 
in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  on  account  of  the  greater  breadth  of  the 
pelvis.  The  femur,  like  other  long  bones,  is  divisible  into  a  shaf^,  and  two 
extremities. 

The  Upper  Extremity  presents  for  examination  a  head,  a  neck,  and  the  greater 
and  lesser  trochanters. 

The  heady  which  is  globular,  and  forms  rather  more  than  a  hemisphere,  is 
directed  upwards,  inwards,  and  a  little  forwards,  the  greater  part  of  its  convexity 
being  above  and  in  front.  Its  surface  is  smooth,  coated  with  cartilage  in  the 
recent  state,  and  presents,  a  little  behind  and  below  its  centre,  an  ovoid  depres- 
sion, for  the  attacnment  of  the  ligamentum  teres.  The  neck  is  a  flattened,  pyram- 
idal process  of  bone,  which  connects  the  head  with  the  shaft.  It  varies  in 
lengtn  and  obliquity  at  various  periods  of  life,  and  under  different  circumstances. 
Before  puberty  it  is  directed  obliquely,  so  as  to  form  a  gentle  curve  from  the  axis 
of  the  shaft.  In  the  adult  male  it  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  shafl,  being 
directed  upwards,  inwards,  and  a  little  forwards.  In  the  female  it  approaches 
more  nearly  a  right  angle.  Occasionally,  in  very  old  subjects,  and  more  especially 
in  those  greatly  debilitated,  its  direction  becomes  horizontal ;  so  that  the  head 
anks  below  the  level  of  the  trochanter,  and  its  length  diminishes  to  such  a  degree 

'  It  is  not  unusual,  however,  to  find  the  sacrum  in  the  female  presenting  a  considerable  curve 
extending  throughout  its  whole  length. 
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Pig.  211.— Bight  Feraur.     Anterior  Surface. 


that  the  head  becomes  almost 
contiguous  with  the  shnft.  The 
neck  is  flattened  from  before 
"^!£ZZ^'!^u  backwards,  contracted  in  the 
middle,  and  broader  at  its 
outer  extremity,  where  it  is 
connected  with  the  shaft,  than 
at  its  summit,  where  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  head.  It  is  much  broader  in 
the  vertical  than  in  the  antero-posterior 
diameter,  and  much  tliicker  below  than 
above,  on  account  of  the  greater  amount  of 
resistance  required  in  sustaining  the  weight 
of  the  trunk.  The  anterior  surface  of  the 
neck  is  perforated  bv  numerous  vascular 
foramina.  The  posterior  surface  is  smooth, 
and  is  broader  and  more  concave  than  the 
anterior  ;  it  receives  towards  its  outer  side 
the  attachment  of  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  hip.  The  superior  border  is  short  and 
thick,  bounded  externally  by  the  great 
trochanter,  and  its  surface  perforated  l>y  large 
foramina.  The  inferior  border,  long  and 
narrow,  curves  a  little  backwards,  to  termi- 
nate at  the  lesser  trochanter. 

The  Trochanters  (Tpoxau,  to  run  or  roll) 
are  prominent  processes  of  bone  which  afibrd 
leverage  to  the  muscles  which  rotate  the 
thigh  on  its  axis.  They  are  two  in  numlicr, 
the  greater  and  tlie  lesser. 

The  Great  Trochanter  is  a  lai^,  irregular, 
quadrilateral  eminence,  situated  at  the  outer 
side  of  the  neck,  at  its  junction  witli  the 
upper  part  of  the  shaft.  It  is  directe<l  a 
little  outwards  and  backwards,  and,  in  the 
adult,  is  about  tliree-quarters  of  an  inch 
lower  than  the  head.  It  pre.sents  for  exam- 
ination two  surfaces  and  four  borders.  The 
ejctenml  surface,  quadrilateral  in  form,  is 
broad,  rough,  convex,  and  marked  by  a 
prominent  diagonal  line,  which  extends  from 
the  posterior  superior  to  the  anterior  inferior 
angle :  this  line  serves  for  the  attachment 
of  the  tendon  of  the  Gluteus  medius. 
Above  the  line  is  a  triangular  surface, 
sometimes  rough  for  part  of  the  tendon  of 
the  same  mu,tcle,  sometimes  smooth  for  the 
interposition  of  a  bursa  lietwecn  that  tendon 
and  the  l>onc.  Below  and  behind  the  diag- 
onal line  is  a  smooth,  triangular  surface,  over 
which  the  tendon  of  the  Gluteus  maximus 
muscle  plays,  a  bursa  t>eing  interposed. 
The  ivti-ntal  surface  is  of  much  less  extent 
than  the  external,  and  presents  at  its  base  a 
deep  depression,  the  digital  or  trochanteric 
fossa,  for  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of 
the  Obturator  externus  muscle.     The  supe- 
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mr  border  is  free ;  it  is  thick  and  irregular,  and  marked  by  impressions  for 
the  attachment  of  the  Pyriformis  behind,  tlie  Obturator  internus  and  Gemelli 
in  front.  The  inferior  border  corresponds  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the  base  of 
the  trochanter  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  shaft ;  it  is  rough,  prominent,  slightly 
curved,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Vastus  externus  muscle. 
The  anterior  border  is  prominent,  somewhat  irregular,  as  well  as  the  surface 
of  bone  immediately  below  it ;  it  affords  attachment  by  its  outer  part  to  the 
Gluteus  minimus.  The  posterior  border  is  very  prominent,  and  appears  as  a  free 
rounded  edge,  which  forms  the  back  part  of  the  digital  fossa. 

The  Lesser  Trochanter  is  a  conical  eminence,  which  varies  in  size  in  different 
subjects :  it  projetjts  from  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  base  of  the  neck.  Its 
bai?e  is  triangular,  and  connected  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  bone  by  three 
well-marked  borders :  two  of  these  are  above — the  internal  continuous  with  the 
lower  border  of  the  neck ;  the  exteitial  with  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line, 
while  the  inferior  border  is  continuous  with  the  middle  division  of  the  linea 
aspera.  Its  summit,  which  is  directed  inwards  and  backwards,  is  rough,  and 
gives  insertion  to  the  tendon  of  the  Psoas  magnus.  The  Iliacus  is  inserted  into 
the  shaft  below  the  lesser  trochanter,  between  the  Vastus  internus  in  front,  and 
the  Pectineus  behind.  A  well-marked  prominence,  of  variable  size,  which 
projects  from  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  neck,  at  its  junction  with  the  great 
trot^'hanter,  is  called  the  tubercle  of  the  femur ;  it  is  the  point  of  meeting  of  five 
muscle^^,  the  Gluteus  minimus  externally,  the  Vastus  externus  below,  and  the 
tendon  of  the  Obturator  internus  and  Gemelli  above.  Eunning  obliquely  down- 
wards and  inwards  from  the  tubercle  is  the  spiral  line  of  the  femur,  or  anterior 
intertrochanteric  line ;  it  winds  around  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft,  below  the 
lesser  trochanter,  and  terminates  in  the  linea  aspera,  about  two  inches  below  this 
eminence.  Its  upper  half  is  rough,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  hip-jomt;  its  lower  half  is  less  prominent,  and  gives  attachment  to 
the  upj)er  part  of  the  Vdstus  internus.  The  posterior  intertrochanteric  line  is 
very  prominent,  and  runs  from  the  summit  of  the  great  trochanter  downwards 
and  inwards  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  lesser  trochanter.  Its  upper  half 
forms  the  posterior  border  of  the  great  trochanter.  A  slight  ridge,  sometimes, 
commences  about  the  middle  of  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line,  and  passes 
vertically  downwards  for  about  two  inches  along  the  back  part  of  the  shaft;  it 
is  called  the  linea  quadratic  and  gives  attachment  to  the  Quadratus  femoris,  and 
a  few  fibres  of  the  Adductor  magnus  muscles. 

The  Shaft,  almost  perfectly  cylindrical  in  form,  is  a  little  broader  above  than 
in  the  centre,  and  somewhat  flattened  from  before  backwards  below.  It  is  slightly 
arched,  so  as  to  be  convex  in  front ;  concave  behind,  where  it  is  strengthened  by 
a  prominent  longitudinal  ridge,  the  linea  aspera.  It  presents  for  examination 
three  borders  separating  three  surfaces.  Of  the  three  borders,  one,  the  linea 
aspera,  is  posterior;  the  other  two  are  placed  laterally. 

The  linea  aspera  (Fig.  212)  is  a  prominent  longitudinal  ridge  or  crest,  present- 
ing, on  the  middle  third  of  the  bone,  an  external  lip,  an  internal  lip,  and  a  rough 
intermediate  space.  A  little  above  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  this  crest  divides  into 
three  lines:*  trie  most  external  one  becomes  very  rough,  and  is  continued  almost 
vertically  upwards  to  the  ba.se  of  the  great  trochanter;  the  middle  one,  the  least 
distinct,  is  continued  to  the  base  of  the  trochanter  minor ;  and  the  internal  one 
L-i  lost  above  in  the  spiral  line  of  the  femur.  Below,  the  linea  aspera  divides  into 
two  ridges,  which  inclose  between  them  a  triangular  s])ace  (the  popliteal  space), 
upon  which  rests  the  popliteal  artery.  Of  these  two  ridges,  the  outer  one  is  the 
more  prominent,  and  descends  to  the  summit  of  the  outer  condyle.  The  inner  one 
is  less  marked,  presents  a  broad  and  shallow  groove  for  the  passage  of  the  femo- 
ral arterv,  and  terminates  in  a  small  tubercle  at  the  summit  of  the  internal  condyle. 

*  Of  these  three  lines,  only  the  outer  and  inner  are  described  by  many  anatomists ;  the  linea  aspcm 
is  then  said  to  bifurcate  above  and  below. 
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To  the  inner  lip  of  the  lines  aapera,  along 
lis  whole  length,  is  attached  the  Vastus  in- 
(erniis;  and  to  the  whole  length  of  the  outer 
lip,  the  Vastus  extemus.  The  Adductor  mag- 
n«s  is  also  attached  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
linea  aspcra,  being  copnceted  with  the  outer 
lip  above,  and  the  inner  lip  below.  Between 
the  Vastus  externus  and  tne  Adductor  mag- 
nus  are  attached  two  muscles,  viz,,  the  Glu- 
teus maximus  above,  and  the  sliort  head  of 
ihi;  Biceps  below.  Between  the  Adductor 
niiignns  and  the  Vastus  intemus  four  mu.scles 
arc  attached:  the  Iliacus  and  Pectineus  above 
(the  latter  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  divi- 
sions); below  these,  the  Adductor  brevis  and 
Adductor  longus.  The  linea  asperais  perfo- 
Tilted  a  little  below  its  centre  by  the  nutrient 
ciuial,  which  is  directed  obliquely  upwards. 

The  two  lateral  borders  of  the  femur  are 
only  slightly  marked,  the  outer  one  extending 
from  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  great 
trochanter  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
external  condyle;  the  inner  one  from  the  spi- 
ral line,  at  a. point  opposite  to  the  trochanter 
minor,  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  iti- 
ternal  condyle.  The  internal  border  marks 
the  limit  of  attachment  of  the  Crureus  mus- 
cle- internally. 

The  anterior  surface  includes  that  portion  of 
the  shaft  which  is  situated  between  the  two 
lateral  border.'^.     It  is  smooth,  convex,  broader 
above  and  below  than  in  the  centre,  slightlv 
twisted,  so  that  its  upper  part  is  directed  for- 
wards and   a  little  outwanis,  its  lower    part 
forwards  and  a  little  inwards.     To  the  upper 
three-fourths  of  this   surface   the   Crureus  is 
attached ;  the  lower  fourth  is  separated  from 
the  muscle  by  1  he  intervention  of  the  synovial 
membraneof  the  knee-joint,  and  affords  attaeh- 
imnt  to  the  Subcrureus  to  a  small   extent. 
Till!  external  surface  includes  the  portion  of 
bone  between  the  external   border   and   the 
outer  lip  of  the  linea  aspera;  it  is  continuous 
.tViovc  with   the  outer  surface  of   the    great 
trochanter,  below  with  the  outer 
surface  of  the  external  condyle : 
to  its  ujiper  three-fourth.-;  is  at- 
tached the  outer  portion  of  the 
Crureus   muscle.     The  tntemol 
surface  includes  the  portion  of 
bone  between  the  internal  h<irder 
tnmfirtrmJrt    and  the  inner  lip  of  the  linea  as- 
■»^Tni  pcra ;  it  is  continuous  above  with 

the  lower  border  of  the  neck,  bc- 
■  low  with  the  inner  side  of  the 
internal  condyle ;  it  is  covered 
by  the  Vastus  internus  muscle. 
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The  Lower  extremity,  larger  than  the  upper,  is  of  a  cuboid  form,  flattened  from 
before  backwards,  and  divided  into  two  large  eminences,  the  condyles  (wJvJuXoe,  a 
kniickk),  by  an  interval  which  presents  a  smooth  depression  in  front  called  the 
trochlea,  and  a  notch  of  considerable  size  behind,  tlie  intercoTviylmd  notch.  The 
e.r/erti'i I  condyle  is  the  more  prominent  anteriorly,  and  is  the  broader  botii  in  the 
an  ten  (-posterior  and  traa'*verse  diameters.  The  internal  cowlyle  is  the  narrower, 
lotiL'er,  and  more  prominent  internally.  This  difference  in  the  length  of  the  two 
coiidyles  is  only  oWrved  when  the  bone  is  perpendicular,  and  depends  upon  the 
obliquity  of  the  thigh-bones,  in  consequence  of  their  separation  above  at  the 
articulation  with  the  pelvis.  If  the  femur  is  held  obliquely,  the  surfaces  of  the 
two  condyles  will  be  seen  to  be  nearly  horizontal.  Tiic  two  condyles  are  directly 
coDtinuous  in  front,  and  form  a  smooth  trochlear  surface,  the  external  border  of 
which  is  more  prominent,  and  a-scends  higher  than  the  internal  one.  This  surface 
articulat&i  with  the  patella.  It  presents  a  median  groove,  which  extends  down- 
wards and  backwards  to  the  intercondyloid  notch ;  and  two  lateral  convexities, 
of  which  the  external  is  the  broader,  more  prominent,  and  prolonged  farther 
upwards  upon  the  front  of  the  outer  condyle.  The  intercondyloid  notch  lodges 
the  crucial  ligaments;  it  is  bounded  laterally  by  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  two 
condyles,  and  in  front  by  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft. 

Oiit&r  Condyle.  The  outer  surface  of  the  external  condyle  presents,  a  little 
behind  its  centre,  an  eminence,  the  outer  tuberosity;  it  is  leas  prominent  than  the 
inner  tuberosity,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  external  lateral  ligaments  of  the 
knee.  Immediately  beneath  it  is  a  groove,  which  commences  at  a  depression  a 
little  behind  the  centre  of  the  lower  border  of  this  surface :  the  depression  is  for 
the  tendon  of  origin  of  the  Popliteus  muscle;  the  groove  in  which  this  tendon 
is  contained  is  smooth,  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  state,  and  runs 
upwards  and  backwards  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  condyle.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  outer  condyle  forms  one  of  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  inter- 
i-ondyloid  notch,  and  gives  attachment  by  its  posterior  part  to  the  anterior  crucial 
ligament.  The  inferior  surface  is  convex,  smooth,  ana  broader  than  that  of  the 
internal  condyle.  The  posterior  extremity  is  convex  and  smooth :  just  above 
the  articular  surface  is  a  deprcs-iion  for  the  tendon  of  the  outer  head  of  tiie  Gas- 
trocnemius, above  which  is  the  orij;in  of  the  Plantaris. 

Inner  Corulyle.  The  inner  surface  of  the  inner  condyle  presents  a  conve.x;  emi- 
nence, the  inner  tuberosity,  rough,  for  the 

attachment  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  Fig-  ^f 3.— Diagram  showing  the  Structure 
Above  this  tuberosity,  at  the  termination  ^"^  'f'^"^  ""*  ^"""''  '■^^''^' 
of  the  inner  bifurcation  of  the  linea  aspera, 
is  a  tubercle,  for  tiie  insertion  of  the  tendon 
of  the  Adductor  magnus ;  and  behind  and 
beneath  the  tubercle  a  depression  for  the 
tendon  of  the  inner  head  of  the  Gastro- 
cnemius. The  outer  side  of  the  inner  con- 
dvle  forms  one  of  the  lateral  boundaries  of 
iiie  intercondyloid  notch,  and  gives  attach- 
ment by  its  anterior  part  to  the  posterior 
crucial  ligament.  Its  inferior  or  articular 
surface  is  convex,  and  presents  a  less  exten- 
/ive  surface  than  the  external  condyle. 

Structure.  The  .shaft  of  the  femur  is  a 
cylinder  of  compact  tissue,  hollowed  by  a 
large  medullary  canal.  The  cylinder  is  of 
great  thickness  and  density  in  the  middle  third  of  the  shaft,  where  the  bone  is 
narrowest,  and  the  medullary  canal  well  formed ;  but  above  and  below  this, 
the  cylinder  gradually  becomes  thinner,  owing  to  a  separation  of  the  layers 
of  the  bone  into  cancelli,  which  project  into  the  medullary  canal  and  finally 
obliterate  it,  so  that  the  upper  and  tower  ends  of  the  shaft,  and  the  articular 
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extremities  more  especially,  consist  of  cancellated  tissue,  invested  bj  a  tbin,  com- 
pact layer. 

Tbe  arrangement  of  tbe  cancellt  in  the  ends  of  the  femur  is  remarkable.  In 
the  upper  end  (Fig.  213),  they  nm  in  parallel  columns,  a  a,  from  the  summit  of 
the  head  to  the  thick  under  wall  of  the  neck,  while  a  series  of  transverse  fibres, 
b  b,  cross  the  parallel  columns,  and  connect  them  to  the  thin  upper  wall  of  the 
neck.  Another  series  of  plates,  c  c,  springs  from  the  whole  interior  of  the  cyl- 
inder above  tbe  lesser  trcxjhanter;  these  pass  upwards  and  converge  to  form  a 
series  of  arches  beneath  the  upper  wall  of  the  neck,  near  its  junction  with  the 
great  trochanter.  This  structure  is  admirably  adapted  to  sustain,  with  the 
greatest  mechanical  advantage,  concussion  or  weight  transmitted  from  above, 
and  serves  an  important  office  in  strengthening  a  part  especially  liable  to  frac- 
ture. 

In  the  lower  end,  the  cancelli  spring  on  all  sides  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cylinder,  and  descend  in  a  perpendicular  direction  to  the  articular  surface,  the 
cancelli  being  strongest,  and  having  a  more  accurately  perpendicular  course  above 
the  condyles. 


Fig.  214.— Plan  of  the  Development  of  tbe  Femur. 
By  Five  Centres. 


Fig.  21 R  — Postfrior  Surface. 
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Arlicnlation«.     Witii  three  bones:  the  os  innominatum,  tibia,  and  patella. 

Dfvelopmenl  (t'ig.  214).  The  femur  is  developed  by/iiie  centres:  one  for  the 
shai'l,  one  for  ench  extremity,  and  one  for  each  trochanter.  Of  all  the  long  bones, 
except  the  clavicle,  it  is  the  first  to  show  traces  of  ossification ;  this  commences 
in  the  shaft,  at  about  the  fifth  week  of  foetal  life,  the  centres  of  ossification  in 
the  epi|>liyscs  apjKsaring  in  the  followinfr  order:  First,  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
bone,  at  tlie  ninth  month  of  fcplal  life:  from  this  the  condyles  and  tuberosities 
are  formed;  in  the  head,  at  ibo  end  of  ihc  first  vear  after  birth;  in  the  great 
trochanter,  during  ihe  fourth  year;  and  in  the  lesser  trochanter,  I>etwcen  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth.     The  order  in  which  the  epiphyses  are  joined  to  the 
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shaft  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  their  appearance;  their  junction  does  not  com- 
mence until  after  puberty,  the  lesser  trochanter  being  first  joined,  then  the 
greater,  then  the  head,  and,  lastly,  the  inferior  extremity  (the  first  in  which 
ossification  commenced),  which  is  not  united  until  the  twentieth  year. 

Attachment  of  Mtiscles.  To  the  great  trochanter:  the  Gluteus  medius, Gluteus 
minimus,  Pyriformis,  Obturator  internus.  Obturator  externus,  Gemellus  superior, 
Gemellus  inferior,  and  Quadratus  femoris.  To  the  lesser  trochanter :  the  Psoas 
magnus,  and  the  Iliacus  below  it.  To  the  shaft,  the  Vastus  externus.  Gluteus 
maxim  us,  short  head  of  the  Biceps,  Vastus  internus.  Adductor  magnus,  Pectineus, 
Adductor  brevis,  Adductor  longus,  Crureus,  and  Subcrureus.  To  the  condyles : 
the  Ga>trocnemius,  Plantaris,  and  Popliteus. 


THE   LEG. 

The  skeleton  of  the  Leg  consists  of  three  bones :  the  Patella,  a  large  sesamoid 
boue,  placed ^n  front  of  the  knee;  and  the  Tibia,  and  Fibula. 

The  Patella.    (Figs.  215,  216.) 

The  PatelUt  is  a  flat,  triangular  bone,  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  knee- 
joint.  It  resembles  the  sesamoid  bones,  from  being  developed  m  the  tendon  of 
the  Quadriceps  extensor,  and  in  its  structure,  being  composed  throughout  of 
dfuse  cancellous  tissue ;  but  it  is  generally  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  olecranon 
[>rocess  of  the  ulna,  which  occasionally  exists  as  a  separate  piece,  connected  to 
the  shaft  of  the  bone  by  a  continuation  of  the  tendon  of  the  Triceps  muscle.* 
It  serves  to  protect  the  front  of  the  joint,  and  increases  the  leverage  of  the 
Quadriceps  extensor  by  making  it  act  at  a  greater  angle.  It  presents  an  anterior 
and  p«>sterior  surface,  three  borders,  a  base,  and  an  ajx?x. 

The  anterior  surface  is  convex,  perforated  by  small  apertures,  for  the  passage 
of  nutrient  vessels,  and  marked  by  numerous  rough  longitudinal  strife.  This 
surlace  is  covered,  in  the  recent  state,  by  an  expansion  from  the  tendon  of  the 
Quadriceps  extensor,  and  separated  from  the  integument  by  a  bursa.  It  gives 
attachment  below  to  the  ligamentum  patellfe.  The  posterior  surface  presents  a 
smooth,  oval-shaped,  articular  surface,  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  state, 
and  divided  into  two  facets  by  a  vertical  ridge,  which  descends  from  the  superior 
towards  the  inferior  angle  of  the  bone.  The  ridge  corresponds  to  the  groove  on 
the  trochlear  surface  of  the  femur,  and  the  two  facets  to  the  articular  surfaces  of 
the  two  condyles;  the  outer  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  outer  condyle,  being 
the  broader  and  deeper.  This  character  serves  to  indicate  the  side  to  which  the 
hone  belongs.  Below  the  articular  surface  is  a  rough,  convex,  non-articular 
depression,  the  lower  half  of  which  gives  attachment  to  the  ligamentum  patella*; 
the  upper  half  being  separated  from  the  head  of  the  tibia  by  adipose  tissue. 

The  superior  and  lateral  borders  give  attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the  Quadri- 
ceps extensor ;  the  superior  harder,  to  that  portion  of  the  tendon  which  is  derived 
from  the  Rectus  and  Crureus  muscles;  and  the  lateral  borders,  to  the  portion 
derived  from  the  external  and  internal  Vasti  muscles. 

The  base  or  superior  border  is  thick,  directed  upwards,  and  cut  obliquely  at  the 
expense  of  its  outer  surface;  it  receives  the  attachment,  as  already  mentioned, 
of  part  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor  tendon. 

The  apex  is  pointed,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  ligamentum  patelhe. 

Structure.  It  consists  of  dense  cancellous  tissue,  covered  by  a  thin,  compact 
lamina* 

'  Professor  Owen  atatee,  that,  "in  certain  bats,  there  is  a  development  of  a  sesamoid  bone  in  the 
bicepe  bracchi,  which  is  the  true  homotype  of  the  patella  in  the  leg."  regartiing  the  olecmnon  as 
liomoiogoiis,  not  with  the  patella,  but  with  an  extension  of  the  uppt^r  end  of  the  fibula  above  the 
knee-joint,  which  is  met  with  in  some  animals.     {On  tht-  ^\Uurc  of  Limbs ,  pp.  19,  24.) 
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217,— Biinca  of  Hip  Kight  Leg      Anter 


Development.     By  a  single  cenlre. 
wliicli  makes  its  appearance,  accord- 
ing   to   Beclord,   about   the    third 
year.     In  two  instances,  I  have  a 
this  bone  cartilaginous  throoghc 
at.  a  much  later  period  (six  yea 
More  rarely,  the  bone  is  develoj 
by  two  centres,  placed  side  by  sii 

Articulations,       With    the    t 
condyles  of  the  femur, 

Attachment  0/  Muscles.    The 
tus,  Crureus,  Vastus   internus, 
Vastus   externus.      These   mu 
joined  at  their  insertion  constitn 
tlie  Quadriceps  extensor  cruris. 

The  Tibia.    (Figs.  217,  218,) 

The  Tibia  is  situated  at  the  fro 
and  inner  side  of  the  leg,  and. 
ceptiug  the  femur,  is  the  loi  ^ 
and  largest  bone  in  the  skelet 
It  is  prismoid  in  form,  expand) 
above,  where  it  enters  into  the  kne 
joint,  more  slightly  enlarged  belo' 
In  the  male,  its  direction  is  verlic 
and  parallel  with  the  bone  of  t 
opposite  side ;  but  in  the  female 
has  a  slight  oblique  direction  dow 
wards  and  outwards,  to  com|>ensii 
for  the  obhque  direction  of  t 
femur  inwards.  It  presents  for  e 
aniinalion  a  shaft  nnd  two  cxtroi 
ities. 

The  Upper  Extremity,  or  hcl 
is  large  and  expanded  oa  ca 
side  into  two  lateral  eminences,  t 
tuberosities.  Superiorly,  tlie  1 
osilies  present  two  smootli,  « 
cave  surfaces,  which  articulate  wj 
the  condyles  of  the  femur;  the  i 
tcrnal  articular  surface  is  long 
than  the  external,  and  oval  fn 
before  backwards,  to  articnlalowi 
the  internal  condyle;  the  extcn 
one  being  broader,  flatter,  and  mo 
circular,  to  articulate  with  the 
ternal  condyle.  Between  the  t 
articular  surfaces,  and  nearer 
posterior  than  the  anterior  iisf 
of  the  bone,  is  an  eminence, 
spinous  process  of  the  tibia,  ( 
mounted  by  u  prominent  tubei 
on  each  side,  which  gives 
ment  to  the  extremities  of 
Hemilnnar  fibro-cartilages;  in  fro 
and  behind  the  spinous  proceaa 
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arough  depression  for  the  attach-  Fig.  218 —Bones  of  th^  Right  Leg.  Postwior  Surface, 
ment  of  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior crucial  ligaments  and  the 
semilunar  cartilages.  The  ante- 
rior surfaces  of  the  tuberosities 
are  continuous  with  one  another, 
forming  a  single  large  surface, 
which  is  somewhat  flattened :  it 
if  triangular,  broad  above,  and 
perforated  by  a  large,  vascular 
foramen,  narrow  below,  where  it 
terminates  in  a  prominent  ob- 
long elevation  of  large  size,  the 
tubercle  of  the  tibia;  the  lower 
half  of  this  tubercle  is  rough,  for 
the  attachment  of  the  ligamentum 
patellie;  the  upper  half  is  a 
smooth  facet,  corresponding,  in 
the  recent  state,  with  a  bursa 
which  separates  the  ligament  from 
the  bone.  Posteriorly,  the  tuber- 
osities are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  shallow  depression,  the 
popliteal  notch,  which  gives  at- 
tachment to  the  posterior  crucial 
ligament.  The  posterior  surface 
ot  the  inner  tuberosity  presents 
s  deep,  transverse  groove,  for  the 
insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the 
Semi-membranoausi  and  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  outer  one,  a 
flat,  articular  facet,  nearly  circular 
ID  form,  directed  downwards, 
backward.<>,  and  outwards,  for  ar- 
ticulation with  a  fibula.  In  front 
of  tliis  facet  the  Extensor  longus 
digitorura  and  a  slip  from  the  Bi- 
ceps are  attached.  Tlic  lateral 
rarface."  are  convex  and  rough : 
the  internal  one,  the  mo.st  promi- 
nent, gives  attachment  to  the  in- 
ternal lateral  ligament. 

The  .Sfta/i  of  the  tibia  is  of  a 
triangular,  prismoid  form,  broad 
above,  graduallydecreasing  insize 
to  the  commencement  of  its  lower 
fourth,  its  most  slender  part  where 
fracture  most  frequently  occurs ; 
it  then  enlarges  again  towards  its 
lower  extremities.  It  presents  for 
examination  three  surfaces  and 
three  borders. 

The  anterior  border,  the   most 
prominent  of  the  three,  is  called 
the  crest  f/ Me  t^ia,  or,  in  popular 
laazuage,  the  aAin;  it  commences  above  at  the  tulHjrcle,  and  terminates  below 
It  the  anterior  margin  of  the  inner  malleolus.     This  border  is  very  prominent 
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in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  its  extent,  smooth  and  rounded  below.  It  presents  a 
very  flexuous  course,  being  curved  outwards  above,  and  inwards  below ;  it  gives 
attachment  to  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg. 

The  internal  border  is  smooth  and  rounded  above  and  below,  but  more  promi- 
nent in  the  centre ;  it  commences  at  the  back  part  of  the  inner  tuberosity,  and 
terminates  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  internal  malleolus;  its  upper  part  gives 
attachment  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee  to  the  extent  of  about 
two  inches,  and  to  some  fibres  of  the  Popliteus  muscle ;  its  middle  tliird,  to  some 
fibres  of  the  Soleus  and  Flexor  longus  digitorum  muscles. 

The  external  border^  or  interosseous  rid(je,  is  thin  and  prominent,  especially  its 
central  part,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  interosseous  membrane;  it  commences 
above  in  front  of  the  fibula  articular  facet,  and  bifurcates  below,  to  form  the 
boundaries  of  a  triangular,  rough  surface,  for  the  attachment  of  the  interosseous 
ligament  connecting  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

The  internal  surface  is  smooth,  convex,  and  broader  above  than  below;  its 
upper  third,  directed  forwards  and  inwards,  is  covered  by  the  aponeurosis  derived 
from  the  tendon  of  tlie  Sartorius,  and  by  the  tendons  of  the  Gracilis  and  Semi- 
tendinosus,  all  of  which  are  inserted  nearly  as  far  forwards  as  the  anterior  border ; 
in  the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is  subcutaneous. 

The  external  surf  ace  is  narrower  than  the  internal ;  its  upper  two-thirds  present 
a  shallow  groove  for  the  attachment  of  the  Tibialis  anticus  muscle ;  its  lower  third 
is  smooth,  convex,  curved  gradually  forwards  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  bone,  and 
is  covered  from  within  outwards  by  the  tendons  of  the  following  muscles  :  Tibialis 
anticus,  Extensor  proprius  pollicis,  Peroneus  tertius. 

The  posterior  surface  (Fig.  2i8)  presents,  at  its  upper  part,  a  prominent  ridge, 
the  oblique  line  of  the  tibia,  which  extends  from  the  back  part  of  the  articular 
facet  for  the  fibula,  obliquely  downwards,  to  the  internal  border,  at  the  junction 
of  its  upper  and  middle  thirds.  It  marks  the  limit  for  the  insertion  of  the 
Popliteus  muscle,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  popliteal  fascia,  and  part 
of  tlie  Soleus,  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  Tibialis  posticus  muscles;  the 
triangular  concave  surface,  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of  tliis  line,  gives  attach- 
ment to  tlie  Popliteus  muscle.  The  middle  third  of  the  posterior  surface  is 
divided  by  a  vertical  ridge  into  two  lateral  halves:  the  ridge  is  well  marked  at 
its  commencement  at  the  oblique  line,  but  becomes  gradually  indistinct  below : 
the  inner  and  broader  half  gives  attachment  the  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  the 
outer  and  narrower  to  part  of  the  Tibialis  posticus.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
bone  is  covered  by  the  Tibialis  posticus,  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  Flexor 
longus  pollicis  muscles.  Immediately  below  the  oblique  line  is  the  medullary 
foramen,  which  is  directed  obliquely  downwards. 

The  Lower  Extremity^  much  smaller  than  the  upper,  presents  five  surfaces ;  it 
is  prolonged  downwards,  on  its  inner  side,  into  a  strong  process,  the  internal 
nuiilcolus.  The  inferior  surface  of  the  bone  is  quadrilateral,  and  smooth,  for 
articulation  with  the  astragalus.  This  surface  is  narrow  internally,  where  it 
becomes  continuous  with  the  articular  surface  of  the  inner  malleolus,  broader 
externally,  and  traversed  from  before  backwards  by  a  slight  elevation,  separating 
two  lateral  depressions.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  lower  extremity  is  smooth 
and  rounded  above,  and  covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  muscles  of  the 
toes ;  its  lower  margin  presents  a  rough  transverse  depression,  for  the  attachment 
of  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint :  the  posterior  surface  presents  a  super- 
ficial groove  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  continuous  with  a  similar 
groove  on  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  astragalus,  and  serving  for  the  passage 
of  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis:  the  external  surface  presents  a 
triangular,  rough  depression  for  the  attachment  ol'  the  inferior  interosseous  liga- 
ment connecting  it  with  the  fibula ;  the  lower  part  of  tliis  depression  is  smooth 
in  some  bones,  covered  with  cartilage  in  the  recent  state,  and  articulating  with  the 
fibula.  Tliis  surface  is  bounded  by  two  prominent  ridges,  continuous  alK)ve  with 
the  interosseous  ridge;  they  aflbra  attachment  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibio- 
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fibular  ligaments.  The  internal  surface  of  the  lower  extremity  is  prolonged 
downwards  to  form  a  strong  pyramidal  process,  flattened  from  without  inwards, 
the  inner  malleolus.  The  inner  surface  of  this  process  is  convex  and  subcuta- 
neous: its   outer  surface,  smooth    and 


Fig.  219.— Plan  of  the  Development  of  the  Tibia. 

By  Three  Centres. 
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slightly  concave,  deepens  the  articular 
surface  for  the  astragalus  ;  its  anterior 
b'^rd*fr  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of 
ligamentous  fibres ;  its  posterior  border 
presents  a  broad  and  deep  groove,  di- 
rected obliauely  downwards  and  in- 
wards, which  is  occasionally  double: 
this  groove  transmits  the  tendons  of 
the  Tibialis  posticus  and  Flexor  longus 
digitorum  muscles.  The  5Mmmi^  of  the 
internal  malleolus  is  marked  by  a  rough 
depression  behind,  for  the  attachment  of 
the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the 
ankle-joint. 

Structure,  Like  that  of  the  other 
long  l>ones. 

Development.  By  three  centres  (Fig. 
219):  one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  for 
each     extremity.       Ossification     com- 

ftr 

mences    in   the    centre   of   the    shaft 

alK>ut  the  same  time  as  in  the  femur, 

the  fifth  week,  and  gradually  extends 

towards  either  extremity.     The  centre 

for  the  upper  epiphysis  appears  at  birth ; 

it  is  flattened  in  form,  and  has  a  thin, 

tongue-shaped  process  in  front,  which 

forms  the  tubercle.    That  for  the  lower  epiphysis  appears  in  the  second  year.    The 

lower  epiphysis  joins  the  shaft  at  alx)ut  tne  twentieth  year,  and  the  upper  one 

about  the  twenty-fifth  year.     Two  additional  centres  occasionally  exist,  one  for 

the  tongue-shapled  process  of  the  upper  epiphysis,  the  tubercle,  and  one  for  the 

inner  malleolus. 

Articulations,     With  three  bones  :  the  femur,  fibula,  and  astragalus. 

Attachment  of  Mxiscles.  To  the  inner  tuberasity,  the  Semimembranosus:  to 
the  outer  tuberosity,  the  Tibialis  anticus  and  Extensor  longus  digitorum  and 
Biceps;  to  the  shaft,  its  internal  surface,  the  Sartorius,  Gracilis,  and  Semitendi- 
nosus :  to  its  external  surface,  the  Tibialis  anticus ;  to  its  posterior  surface,  the 
Popliteus,  Soleus,  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  Tibialis  posticus ;  to  the  tubercle, 
the  ligamentum  patellsB. 
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The  Fibula.     (Figs.  217,  218.) 

The  Fibula  is  situated  at  the  outer  side  of  the  leg.  It  is  the  smaller  of  the  two 
bones,  and,  in  proportion  to  its  length,  the  most  slender  of  all  the  long  bones ;  it 
is  placed  nearly  parallel  with  the  tibia.  Its  up)xjr  extremity  is  small,  placed  below 
the  level  of  the  knee-joint,  and  excluded  from  its  formation  ;  the  lower  extremity 
inclines  a  little  forwards,  so  as  to  be  on  a  plane  anterior  to  that  of  the  upper  end, 
projects  below  the  tibia,  and  forms  the  outer  ankle.  It  presents  for  examination 
a  shaft  and  two  extremities. 

The  Upper  Extremity,  or  Head,  is  of  an  irregular  rounded  form,  presenting 
ibove  a  flattened  articular  facet,  directed  upwards  and  inwards,  for  articulation 
with  a  corresponding  facet  on  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  On  the  outer 
ride  is  a  thick  and  rough  prominence,  continued  benind  into  a  pointed  eminence, 
tlie  styloid  process,  which  projects  upwards  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  head. 
18 
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The  prominence  gives  attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  muscle,  and  to  the 
long  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee,  the  ligament  dividing  the  tendon  into 
two  parts.  The  summit  of  the  styloid  process  gives  attachment  to  the  short 
external  lateral  ligament.  The  remaining  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  head 
is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  superior  tibio-fibular  ligament,  and 
the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  Peroneus  longus  in  front ;  and  of  the  posterior 
superior  tibio-tibular  ligament,  and  the  upper  fibres  of  the  outer  head  of  the 
Soleus  muscle  behind. 

Tlie  Lower  Extremity^  or  external  malleolus^  is  of  a  pyramidal  form,  somewhat 
flattened  from  without  inwards,  and  is  longer,  and  descends  lower,  than  the  internal 
malleolus.  Its  external  surface  is  convex,  subcutaneous,  and  continuous  with  a 
triangular  (also  subcutaneous)  surface  on  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft.  The  internal 
surface  presents  in  front  a  smooth,  triangular  facet,  broader  above  than  below,  and 
convex  from  above  downwards,  which  articulates  with  a  corresponding  surface  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  astragalus.  Behind  and  beneath  the  articular  surface  is  a 
rough  depression,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  posterior  fasciculus  of  the 
external  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle.  The  anterior  border  is  thick  and  rough, 
and  marked  below  by  a  depression  for  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  fasciculus 
of  the  external  lateral  ligament.  The  posterior  border  is  broad  and  marked  by  a 
shallow  groove,  for  the  passage  of  the  tendoas  of  the  Peroneus  longus  and  brevis 
muscles.  The  summit  is  rounded,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  middle  fasciculus 
of  the  external  lateral  ligament. 

The  Shaft  presents  four  surfaces,  anterior,  external,  antero- internal,  and  postero- 
mternal — and  four  borders,  the  anterior,  the  interosseous,  the  posterior,  and  the 
oblique  line.*  The  anterior  border  commences  above  in  front  of  the  head,  runs 
vertically  downwards  to  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and  then,  curv- 
ing a  little  outwards,  bifurcates  below.  The  two  lines  so  formed  bound  the 
triangular  subcutaneous  surface  immediately  above  the  outer  side  of  the  external 
malleolus.  This  border  gives  attachment  to  an  intermuscular  septum,  which 
separates  the  muscles  on  the  anterior  surface  from  those  on  the  external. 

The  internal  border,  or  interosseous  ridfje,  is  situated  close  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  preceding,  and  runs  nearly  panvllel  with  it  in  the  upper  third  of  its  extent, 
but  diverges  from  it  so  as  to  include  a  broader  space  in  the  lower  two-thirds.  It 
commences  above  just  beneath  the  head  of  the  l)one  (sometimes  it  is  quite  indis- 
tinct for  about  an  inch  below  the  head),  and  terminates  below  at  the  apex  of  a 
rough  triangular  surface  immediately  above  the  articular  facet  of  the  external 
malleolus.  It  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  sepa- 
rates the  extensor  muscles  in  front  from  the  flexor  muscles  behind.  The  portion 
of  bone  included  between  the  anterior  and  interosseous  lines  forms  the  anterior 
surface. 

The  posterior  border  is  sharp  and  prominent ;  it  commences  above  at  the  base 
of  the  styloid  process,  and  terminates  below  in  the  posterior  border  of  the  outer 
malleolus.  It  is  directed  outwards  above,  backwards  in  the  middle  of  its  course, 
backwards  and  a  little  inwards  below,  and  gives  attachment  to  an  aponeurosis 
which  separates  the  muscles  (m  the  outer  from  those  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
shaft.  The  portion  of  bone  included  between  this  line  and  the  interosseous  ridge, 
which  includes  more  than  half  of  the  whole  circumference  of  the  fibula,  is  sub- 

^  It  will  bo  noticod  that  this  description  varif*?  from  that  in  the  former  editions,  which  followt^ 
that  <^f  Ward.  In  Ward's  description  the  whole  of  the  bone  from  the  interosseous  line  to  the  poste- 
rior i)<)rder  was  inchidod  under  the  name  of  "  internal  surface.*'  The  objection  to  this  is  the  awk- 
wanhiess  of  describing  as  a  single  surface  that  which  is  really  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  circum- 
fen-ncc,  and  has  very  ditlerent  asnocts  at  diilrront  parts  of  the  bone.  At  the  same  time,  Ward's 
appears  an  improvement  on  tho  older  description  of  Cloquet,  Cruveilhier,  etc.,  in  which  the  part 
betwticn  the  anterior  and  oblicpie  lines  is  described  as  a  single  surface.  This  is  exposed  to  the  great 
<»bjection  that  it  i.s  unphysiological.  sinct^  muscles  belonging  to  opposed  groups  arise  from  either  side 
of  the  inUirosseous  line.  It  is  hoped  that  the  above  description  will  be  plainer.  But  from  its  small 
siz<\  its  twisted  shape,  and  the  multitude  of  muscles  arising  from  it,  the  fibula  is  not  an  easy  bone 
to  describe  intelligibly,  especially  when  the  specimen  is  not  a  well-marked  one. 
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Fig.  220.— Plan  of  the  Development 
of  the  Fibula.     By  Three  Centres. 
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divided,  in  its  upper  three-fourths,  into  two  parts,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior,  by 
a  very  prominent  ridge,  the  oblique  line  of  the  fibula^  which  commences  above  at 
the  inner  side  of  the  head,  and  terminates  by  becoming  continuous  with  tlie 
interosseous  ridge  at  the  lower  fourth  of  the  bone.  The  oblique  line  attaches 
an  aponeurosis  which  separates  the  Tibialis  posticus  from  the  Soleus  above,  and 
the  Flexor  longus  pollicis  below.  This  line  sometimes  ceases  just  before  approach- 
ing the  interosseous  ridge. 

The  anterior  surface  is  the  interval  between  the  anterior  and  interosseous 
b<.>rders.  It  is  extremely  narrow  and  flat  in  the  upper  third  of  its  extent ; 
bn^ader  and  grooved  longitudinally  in  its  lower  third ;  it  serves  for  the  attach- 
ment of  three  muscles,  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  Pcroneus  tertius,  and 
Extensor  proprius  pollicis. 

The  external  surface^  much  broader  than  the  preceding,  and  often  deeply 
gnnived,  is  directed  outwards  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  its  course,  backwards  in 
the  lower  third,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  external 
malleolus.  This  surface  is  completely  occupiea  by  the  Peroneus  longus  and 
brevis  muscles. 

The  anterO'intemal  surface  is  the  interval  included  between  the  interosseous 
ridge  and  the  oblique  line.  It  is  directed  inwards,  and  is  grooved  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Tibialis  posticus  muscle.  The  postero-internal  surface  is  the  space 
included  between  the  oblique  line  and  the 
posterior  border;  it  is  continuous  below  with 
the  rough  triangular  surface  above  the  articular 
facet  of  the  outer  malleolus ;  it  is  directed  back- 
wards above,  backwards  and  inwards  at  its 
middle,  directly  inwards  below.  Its  upper 
third  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
&>leus  muscle ;  its  lower  part  presents  a  trian- 
gular rough  surface,  connected  to  the  tibia  by 
a  strong  interosseous  ligament,  and  between 
these  two  ]x>ints  the  entire  surface  is  covered 
by  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  Flexor  longus 
pjlUcis  muscle.  At  about  the  middle  of  this 
surface  is  the  nutrient  foramen,  which  is  directed 
downwards. 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  side  to  which  the 
bone  belongs,  hold  it  with  the  lower  extremity 
downwards,  and  the  broad  groove  for  the  Peronei 
tendons  backwards,  towards  the  holder;  the 
triangular  subcutaneous  surface  will  then  be 
directed  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations.  With  two  bones :  the  tibia 
and  astragalus. 

Develfjpment.  By  three  centres  (Fig.  220) : 
one  for  the  shaft,  and  one  for  each  extremity. 
Ossification  commences  in  the  shaft  about  the 
sixth  week  of  foetal  life,  a  little  later  than  in  the 
tibia,  and  extends  gradually  towards  the  ex- 
tremities. At  birth  both  ends  are  cartilaginous. 
lower  end  in  the  second  year,  and  in  the  upper  one  about  the  fourth  year.  The 
lower  epiphysis,  the  first  in  which  ossification  commences,  becomes  united  to  the 
shaft  first,  contrary  to  the  law  which  appears  to  prevail  with  regard  to  the  junc- 
tion of  epiphyses  with  diaphyses ;  this  takes  place  about  the  twentieth  year;  the 
upper  epiDnysis  is  ioined  about  the  twenty-fifth  year.^ 


Ossification  commences  in  the 


*  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  fibula,  as  in  other  long  bones,  the  epiphysis  towards  which  the 
nnthent  artery  is  directed  is  the  one  first  joined  to  the  shaft. 
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Attachment  of  Muscles.  To  the  bead,  the  Biceps,  Soleus,  and  Peroneus  longus : 
to  the  shaft,  its  anterior  surface,  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  Peroneus  terti us, 
and  Extensor  proprius  pollicis ;  to  the  antero-intemal  surface,  the  Tibialis  posti- 
cus :  to  the  postero-internal  surface,  the  Soleus  and  Flexor  longus  pollicis :  to 
the  external  surface,  the  Peroneus  longus  and  brevis. 


THE  FOOT.    (Figs.  221,  222.) 

The  skeleton  of  the  Foot  consists  of  three  divisions :  the  Tarsus,  Metatarsus, 
and  Phalanges. 

The  Tarsus. 

The  bones  of  the  Tarsus  are  seven  in  number :  viz.,  the  calcaneum,  or  os  calcis, 
astragalus,  cuboid,  scaphoid,  internal,  middle,  and  external  cuneiform  bones. 

The  Calcaneum. 

The  Calcaneum^  or  Os  Calcis,  is  the  largest  and  strongest  of  the  tarsal  bones. 
It  is  irreguhirly  cuboidal  in  form,  and  situated  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the 
foot,  serving  to  transmit  the  weight  of  the  body  to  the  ground,  and  forming  a 
strong  lever  for  the  muscles  of  the  calf.  It  presents  for  examination  six  surfaces: 
superior,  inferior,  external,  internal,  anterior,  and  posterior. 

The  superior  surface  is  formed  behind,  of  the  upper  aspect  of  that  part  of  the 
OS  calcis  which  projects  backwards  to  form  the  lieel.  It  varies  in  length  in 
different  individuals ;  is  convex  from  side  to  side,  concave  from  before  backwards, 
and  corresponds  above  to  a  mass  of  adipose  substance  placed  in  front  of  the  tendo 
Achillis.  In  the  middle  of  the  superior  surface  are  two  (sometimes  three) 
articular  facets,  separated  by  a  broad  shallow  groove,  which  is  directed  obliquely 
forwards  and  outwards,  and  is  rough  for  the  attachment  of  tlie  interosseous  liga- 
ment connecting  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis.  Of  the  two  articular  surfaces  the 
^xterjial  is  the  larger,  and  situated  on  the  body  of  the  bone:  it  is  of  an  oblong 
torm,  wider  behind  than  in  front,  and  convex  from  before  backwards.  The 
internal  articular  surface  is  supported  on  a  projecting  process  of  bone,  called  the 
lesser  process  of  the  calcaneum  (sustentaculum  tali);  it  is  also  oblong,  concave 
longitudinally,  and  sometimes  subdivided  into  two  parts,  which  difter  in  size  and 
shape.  More  anteriorly  is  seen  the  up}.)er  surface  of  the  greater  2>rocess,  marked 
by  a  rough  depression  for  the  attachment  of  numerous  ligaments,  and  the  origin 
of  the  Extensor  brevis  digitorum  muscle. 

The  inferior  surface  is  narrow,  rough,  uneven,  wider  behind  than  in  front, 
and  convex  from  side  to  side ;  it  is  bounded  posteriorly  by  two  tubercles,  separated 
by  a  rough  depression;  the  external,  small,  prominent,  and  rounded,  gives 
attachment  to  part  of  the  Abductor  minimi  digiti ;  the  internal  broader  and 
larger,  for  the  support  of  the  heel,  gives  attachment,  by  its  prominent  inner 
margin,  to  the  Abouctor  pollicis,  and  in  front  to  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum 
muscles;  the  depression  between  the  tubercles  attaches  the  Abductor  minimi 
digiti  and  plantar  &scia.  The  rough  surface  in  front  of  the  tuberclas  gives 
attachment  to  the  long  plantar  ligament,  and  to  the  outer  head  of  the  Flexor  acces- 
*>rius  muscle;  and  to  a  prominent  tubercle  nearer  the  anterior  j^art  of  the  bone,  as 
well  as  to  a  transverse  groove  in  front  of  it  is  attached  the  short  plantar  ligament. 

The  externa/ 5wr/ace  is  broad,  flat,  and  almost  subcutaneous;  it  presents  near 
il^  centre  a  tubercle,  for  the  attachment  of  the  middle  fasciculus  of  the  external 
lateral  ligament.  Above  the  tubercle  is  a  broad,  smooth  surface,  giving  attach- 
ment, at  its  upper  and  anterior  part,  to  the  external  calcaneo-astragaloid  liga- 
ment;  and  in  front  of  the  tubercle  a  narrow  surface  marked  by  two  oblique 
grooves,  separated  by  an  elevated  ridge :  the  superior  (jroove  transmits  the  tendon 
of  the  Peroneus  brevis;  the  inferior,  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus;  the 
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intervening  ridge  gives  attachment  to  a  prolongation  from  the  external  annular 
ligament. 

Tlie  internal  surface  presents  a  deep  concavity,  directed  obliquely  downwards 
and  forwards,  for  the  transmission  of  the  plantar  vessels  and  nerves  and  Flexor 
tendons  into  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  it  affords  attachment  to  part  of  the  Flexor 
accessorius  muscle.  This  surface  presents  an  eminence  of  bone,  the  lesser  process, 
which  projects  horizontally  inwaras  from  its  upper  and  fore  part,  and  to  which  a 
slip  of  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus  is  attached.  This  process  is  concave 
above,  and  supports  the  anterior  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus ;  below,  it  is 
convex,  and  grooved  for  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis.  Its  free 
margin  is  rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments. 

The  anterior  surface^  of  a  somewhat  triangular  form,  is  smooth,  concavo-convex, 
and  articulates  with  the  cuboid.  It  is  surmounted,  on  its  outer  side,  by  a  rough 
prominence,  which  forms  an  important  guide  to  the  surgeon  in  the  performance 
of  Chopart's  amputation. 

The  posterior  surfajce  is  rough,  prominent,  convex^  and  wider  below  than  above. 
Its  lower  part  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  of  the 
Plantaris  muscle ;  its  upper  part  is  smooth,  and  corresponds  to  a  bursa  which 
separates  the  tendon  from  the  bone. 

Articulations,     With  two  bones :  the  astragalus  and  cuboid. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.  Part  of  the  Tibialis  posticus,  the  tendo  Achillis, 
Plantaris,  Abductor  pollicis.  Abductor  minimi  digiti.  Flexor  brevis  digitorum, 
Flexor  accessorius,  and  Extensor  brevis  digitorum. 

The  Cuboid. 

The  Cnboid  bone  is  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  in  front  of  the  os 
calcis,  and  behind  the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones.  It  is  of  a  pyramidal 
shape,  its  base  being  directed  upwards  and  inwards,  its  apex  downwards  and 
outwards.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  tarsal  bones  by  the  existence 
of  a  deep  groove  on  its  under  surface,  for  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus 
muscle.  It  presents  for  examination  six  surfaces:  three  articular  and  three  non- 
articular. 

The  non-articular  surfaces  are  the  superior,  inferior,  and  external.  The  supe- 
rior or  dorsal  surface,  directed  upwaras  and  outwards,  is  rough,  for  the  attach- 
ment of  numerous  ligaments.  Tiie  inferior  or  plantar  surface  presents  in  front 
a  decj)  groove,  which  runs  obliquely  from  without  forwards  and  inwards;  it 
lodges  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus,  and  is  bounded  behind  by  a  prominent 
ridge,  terminating  externally  in  an  eminence,  the  tuberosity  of  the  cuboid,  the 
surface  of  which  presents  a  convex  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  sesamoid  bone 
of  the  tendon  contained  in  the  groove.  The  ridge  and  surface  of  bone  behind  it 
arc  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  the  long  and  short  plantar  ligaments.  A  few 
fibres  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  may  be  traced  to  tnis  surface.  The  external 
surface,  the  smallest  and  narrowest  of  the  three,  presents  a  deep  notch,  formed  by 
the  commencement  of  the  peroneal  groove. 

The  articular  surfaces  are  the  posterior,  anterior,  and  internal.  The  posterior 
surface  is  smooth,  triangular,  and  concavo-convex,  for  articulation  with  tlie  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  os  calcis.  The  anterior,  of  smaller  size,  but  also  irregularly 
triangular,  is  divided  by  a  vertical  ridge  into  two  facets :  the  inner  facet,  quadri- 
lateral in  form,  articulates  with  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone ;  the  outer  one,  larger 
and  more  triangular,  articulates  with  the  fifth  metatarscil.  The  internal  surface 
is  broad,  rough,  irregularly  quadrilateral,  presenting  at  its  middle  and  upper 
part  a  small  oval  facet,  for  ai'ticulation  with  the  external  cuneiform  bone ;  and 
Dehind  lliis  (occasionallv)  a  smaller  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  scaphoid;  it 
is  rough  in  the  rest  of  its  extent,  for  the  attachment  of  strong  interosseous  liga- 
ments. 

To  ascertain  to  wliich  foot  it  belongs,  hold  the  bone  so  that  its  under  surface, 
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marked  by  the  peroneal  groove,  looks  downwards,  and  the  large  concavo-convex 
articular  surface  backwards,  towards  the  holder :  the  narrow  non-articular  surface, 
marked  by  the  commencement  of  the  peroneal  groove,  will  point  to  the  side  to 
which  the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations.  With  four  bones:  the  os  calcis,  external  cuneiform,  and  the 
fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones,  occasionally  with  the  scaphoid. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.     Part  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  Astragalus. 

Tlie  Astrayalus  (Fig.  221)  is  the  largest  of  the  tarsal  bones,  next  to  the  os 
calcis.  It  occupies  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  tarsus,  supporting  the  tibia 
above,  articulating  with  the  malleoli  on  either  side,  resting  below  upon  the  os 
calcis,  and  joined  in  front  to  the  scaphoid.  This  bone  may  easily  be  recognized 
by  its  large,  rounded  head,  by  the  broad  articular  facet  on  its  upper  convex  sur- 
face, or  by  the  two  articular  facets,  separated  by  a  deep  groove,  on  its  under 
concave  surface.     It  presents  six  surfaces  for  examination. 

The  superior  surface  presents,  behind,  a  broad,  smooth,  trochlear  surface,  for 
articulation  with  the  tibia.  The  trochlea  is  broader  in  front  than  behind,  convex 
from  before  backwards,  slightly  concave  from  side  to  side ;  in  front  of  it  is  the 
upper  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  astragalus,  rough  for  the  attachment  of  liga- 
ments. The  inferior  surface  presents  two  articular  facets,  separated  by  a  deep 
groove.  The  groove  runs  obliquely  forwards  and  outwards,  becoming  gradually 
broader  and  deeper  in  front ;  it  corresponds  with  a  similar  groove  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  os  calcis,  and  forms,  when  articulated  with  that  bone,  a  canal,  filled 
up  in  the  recent  state  by  the  calcaneo-astragaloid  interosseous  ligament.  Of  the 
two  articular  facets,  the  posterior  is  the  larger,  of  an  oblong  form,  and  deeply 
concave  from  side  to  side ;  the  anterior,  although  nearly  of  equal  length,  is  nar- 
rower, of  an  elongated  oval  form,  convex  longitudinally,  ana  often  subdivided 
into  two  by  an  elevated  ridge ;  of  these  the  posterior  articulates  with  the  lesser 
process  of  the  os  calcis ;  the  anterior,  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  calcaneo- 
scaphoid  ligament.  The  internal  surface  presents  at  its  upper  part  a  pear-shaj>ed 
articular  facet  for  the  inner  malleolus,  continuous  above  with  the  trochlear  sur- 
face; below  the  articular  surface  is  a  rough  depression,  fur  the  attachment  of  the 
deep  portion  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  The  external  surface  presents  a 
large  triangular  facet,  concave  from  above  downwards,  for  articulation  with  the 
external  malleolus  ;  it  is  continuous  above  with  the  trochlear  surface,  and  in  front 
of  it  is  a  rough  depression  for  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  faspiculus  of  the 
external  lateral  ligament.  The  anterior  surface,  convex  and  rounded,  forms  the 
head  of  the  astragalus ;  it  is  smooth,  of  an  oval  form,  and  directed  obliquely 
inwards  and  downwards ;  it  is  continuous  below  with  that  part  of  the  anterior 
facet  on  the  under  surface  which  rests  upon  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament.  The 
head  is  surrounded  by  a  constricted  portion,  the  neck  of  the  astragalus.  The 
posterior  surface  is  narrow,  and  traversed  by  a  groove,  which  runs  obliquely 
downwards  and  inwards,  and  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis, 
external  to  which  is  a  horizontal  notch  or  depression,  in  which  the  posterior 
fasciculus  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  is  lodged. 

To  ascertain  to  which  foot  it  belongs,  hold  the  bone  with  the  broad  articular 
surface  upwards,  and  the  rounded  head  forwards;  the  lateral  triangular  articular 
surface  for  the  external  malleolus  will  then  point  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone 
belongs. 

Articulations.     With  foui*  bones:  tibia,  fibula,  os  calcis,  and  scaphoid. 

The  Scaphoid. 

The  Scaphoid  or  Navicular  bone,  so  called  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
boat,  is  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the  tarsus,  between  the  astragalus  behind 
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and  the  three  cuneiform  bones  in  front.  This  bone  may  he  distinguished  bv  its 
form,  being  concave  behind,  convex  and  sulxiivided  into  three  facets  in  front. 

The  anterior  surface,  of  an  oWong  form,  is  convex  from  side  to  side,  and  sub- 
divided by  two  ridges  into  three  facets,  for  articuhition  with  the  three  cuneiform 
bones.  The  posterior  surface  is  oval,  concave,  broader  externally  than  internally, 
iukI  articulates  with  the  rounded  head  of  the  astragalus.  The  superior  surface  is 
convex  from  side  to  side,  and  rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.  The  inferior 
is  somewhat  concave,  irregular,  and  also  rough  for  tlie  attiichment  of  ligaments. 
The  internal  surface  presents  a  rounded  tubercular  eminence,  the  tuberosity  of 
the  sciiphoid,  which  gives  attachment  to  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus. 
The  external  surface  is  broad,  rough,  and  irregular,  for  the  attachment  of  liga- 
mentous fibres,  and  occasionally  presents  a  small  facet  for  articulation  with  the 
culK)id  bone. 

To  ascertain  to  which  foot  it  belongs,  hold  the  bone  with  the  concave  articular 
surface  backwards,  and  the  convex  dorsal  surface  upwards ;  the  broad  external 
surface  will  point  to  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

Articulations.  With  four  bones:  astragalus  and  three  cuneiform ;  occasionally 
also  with  the  cuboid. 

Attachment  of  Muscles,     Part  of  the  Tibialis  posticus. 

The  Cuneiform  Bones  have  received  their  name  from  their  wedge-like  shape. 
They  form  with  the  cuboid  the  most  anterior  row  of  the  tarsus,  being  placed 
between  the  scaphoid  behind,  the  three  innermost  metatarsal  bones  in  front,  and 
the  cuboid  externally.  They  are  called  the  firsts  second,  and  third,  counting  from 
the  inner  to  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  and,  from  their  position,  internal,  middle^ 
and  ej'ternah 

The  Internal  Cuneiform. 

The  Internal  Cuneiform  is  the  largest  of  the  three.  It  is  situated  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  foot,  between  the  scaphoid  behind  and  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal 
in  front.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  two  by  its  large  size,  and  its 
more  irregular  wedtre-like  form.  Without  the  others,  it  mav  be  known  bv  the 
large  kidney-shaped  anterior  articulating  surface,  and  by  the  prominence  on  the 
uon-articular  surface  (or  base  of  the  wedge),  for  the  attachment  of  a  large  tendon. 
It  presents  for  examination  six  surfaces. 

The  internal  surface  is  subcutaneous,  and  forms  part  of  the  inner  border  of  tlie 
tiK>t  ;  it  is  broad,  quadrilateral,  and  presents  at  its  anterior  inferior  angle  a  smooth 
oval  facet,  over  which  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  anticus  muscle  glides ;  in  the 
rest  of  its  extent  it  is  rough,  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.  The  external 
surface  is  concave,  presenting,  along  its  superior  and  posterior  borders,  a  narrow 
surface  for  articulation  with  the  middle  cuneiform  behind,  and  second  metatarsal 
bone  in  front:  in  the  rest  of  its  extent,  it  is  rough  for  the  attachment  of  liga- 
ments, and  prominent  below,  where  it  forms  partof  the  tuberosity.  The  anterior 
surface^  kidney-shaped,  articulates  with  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  groat  toe. 
The  posterior  surface  is  triangular,  concave,  and  articulates  with  the  innermost 
and  largest  of  the  three  facets  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  scaphoid.  The 
inferior  or  plantar  surface  is  rough,  and  presents  a  prominent  tuberosity  at  its 
back  part  for  the  attachment  of  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus.  It 
also  gives  attachment  in  front  to  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  anticus.  The 
superior  surface  is  the  narrow,  pointed  end  of  the  wedge,  which  is  directed 
upwards  and  outwards;  it  is  rough  for  the  attacliment  of  ligaments. 

To  ascertain  to  which  side  it  belongs,  hold  the  bone  so  that  its  superior  narrow 
edge  looks  upwards,  and  the  long,  kidney-shaped,  articular  surface  forwards; 
tht;  external  surface,  marked  by  its  vertical  and  horizontal  articular  facets,  will 
pomt  to  the  side  to  which  it  belongs. 

Articulations,  With  four  bones:  scaphoid,  middle  cuneiform,  first  and  second 
metatarsal  bones. 

Attachment  of  ^fuscles,     The  Tibialis  anticus  and  posticus. 
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The  Middle  Cuneiform. 


The  Middle  Cuneiform^  the  smallest  of  the  three,  is  of  very  regular  wedge- 
like form,  the  broad  extremity  being  placed  upwards,  the  narrow  end  downwards. 
It  is  situated  between  the  other  two  bones  of  the  same  name,  and  corresponds  to 
the  scaphoid  behind,  and  the  second  metatarsal  in  front.  It  may  be  distinguLshed 
from  the  external  cuneiform  bone,  which  it  much  resembles  in  general  appear- 
ance, by  the  articular  facet,  of  angular  form,  which  runs  round  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  its  inner  surface ;  and  if  tlie  two  bones  from  the  same  foot  are 
together,  the  middle  cuneiform  is  much  the  smaller. 

The  anterior  surface^  triangular  in  form,  and  narrower  than  the  posterior, 
art  iculates  with  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone.  The  posterior  surface^ 
also  triangular,  articulates  with  the  scaphoid.  The  internal  surface  presents  an 
articular  facet,  running  along  the  superior  and  posterior  borders,  for  articulation 
with  the  internal  cuneiform,  and  is  rough  below  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments. 
The  external  surface  presents  posteriorly  a  smooth  facet  for  articulation  with  the 
external  cuneiform  bone.  The  superior  surface  forms  the  base  of  the  wedge ;  it 
is  quadrilateral,  broader  behind  than  in  front,  and  rough  for  the  attachment  of 
ligaments.  The  tnierior  surfo/ce^  pointed  and  tubercular,  is  also  rough  for  liga- 
mentous attachment. 

To  ascertain  to  which  foot  the  bone  belongs,  hold  its  superior  or  dorsal 
surface  upwards,  the  broadest  edge  being  towards  the  holaer:  the  smooth 
J  facet  (limited  to  the  posterior  border)  will  then  point  to  the  side  to  which  it 
belongs. 

Articulations.  With  four  bones :  scaphoid,  internal  and  external  cuneiform, 
and  second  metatarsal  bone. 

Attachment  of  Muscle.  A  slip  from  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus  is 
attached  to  the  bone. 

The  External  Cuneiform. 

The  External  Cuneiform^  intermediate  in  size  between  the  two  preceding,  is  of 
a  veiy  regular  wedge-like  form,  the  broad  extremity  being  placed  upwards,  the 
narrow  end  downwards.  It  occupies  the  centre  of  the  front  row  of  the  tarsus 
between  the  middle  cuneiform  internally,  the  cuboid  externally,  the  scaphoid 
behind,  and  the  third  metatarsal  in  front.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  internal 
cuneiform  bone  by  its  more  regular  wedge-like  shape,  and  by  the  absence  of  the 
kidney-shaped  articular  surface:  from  the  middle  cuneiform  by  the  absence  of 
the  bent,  or  angular,  facet,  and  by  the  two  articular  fiacets  which  mark  both  its 
inner  and  outer  surfaces.     It  has  six  surfaces  for  examination. 

The  anterior  surface^  triangular  in  form,  articulates  with  the  third  metatarsal 
bone.  The  posterior  surface  articulates  with  the  most  external  facet  of  the  scaph- 
oid, and  is  rough  below  for  the  attachment  of  ligamentous  fibres.  The  internal 
surface  presents  two  articular  facets,  separated  by  a  rough  depression ;  the  anterior 
one,  situated  at  the  superior  angle  of  the  bone,  articulates  with  the  outer  side  of 
the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone ;  the  posterior  one  skirts  the  posterior 
border,  and  articulates  with  the  middle  cuneiform;  the  rough  depression  Ixjtween 
the  two  gives  attachment  to  an  interosseous  ligament.  The  external  surface  also 
presents  two  articular  facets,  separated  by  a  rough  non-articular  surface ;  the 
anterior  facet,  situated  at  the  superior  angle  of  the  bone,  is  small,  and  articulates 
with  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  fourth  metatarsal;  the  posterior,  and  larger 
one.  art  iculates  with  the  cuboid ;  the  rough  non-articular  surface  serves  for  the  attach- 
ment of  an  interosseous  ligament.  The  three  facets  for  articulation  with  the 
Three  metatarsal  bones  are  continuous  with  one  another,  and  covered  by  a  pro- 
longation of  the  same  cartilage;  the  facets  for  articulation  with  tlie  middle 
cuneiiorm  and  scaphoid  are  also  continuous,  but  that  for  articulation  with  the 
cuboid  is  usu.mHv  st^parate.    The  superior  or  dorsal  surface  is  of  an  oblong  square 
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form  ;  its  posterior  external  angle  being  prolonged  backwards.  The  inferior  or 
plantar  surface  is  an  obtuse  rounded  margin,  and  serves  for  the  attachment  of 
part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus,  part  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis,  and 
ligaments. 

To  ascertain  to  which  side  it  belongs,  hold  the  bone  with  the  broad  dorsal 
surface  upw^ards,  the  prolonged  edge  backwards ;  the  separate  articular  facet  for 
the  cuboid  will  point  to  the  proper  side. 

Articulations,  With  six  bones:  the  scaphoid,  middle  cuneiform,  cuboid,  and 
second,  third,  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones. 

Attachment  of  Muscles,     Part  of  Tibialis  posticus,  and  Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  Metatarsal  Bones. 

The  Metatarsal  Bones  are  five  in  number ;  they  are  long  bones,  and  subdivided 
into  a  shaft  and  two  extremities. 

Common  characters.  The  Shaft  is  prismoid  in  form,  tai:)ers  gradually  from  the 
tarsal  to  the  phalangeal  extremity,  and  is  slightly  curved  longitudinally,  so  as  to 
be  concave  below,  slightly  convex  above.  The  Posterior  Extremity^  or  Base^  is 
wedge-shaped,  articulating  by  its  terminal  surface  with  tlie  tarsal  bones,  and  by 
its  lateral  surfaces  with  the  contiguous  metatarsal  bones ;  its  dorsal  and  plantar 
surfaces  being  rough  for  the  attachment  of  ligaments.  The  Anterior  Extremity^ 
or  Head^  presents  a  terminal  rounded  articular  surface,  oblong  from  above  down- 
wards, and  extending  further  backwards  below  than  above.  Its  sides  are  flat- 
tened, and  present  a  depression,  surmounted  by  a  tubercle,  for  ligamentous 
attachment.  Its  under  surface  is  grooved  in  the  middle  line  for  the  passage 
of  the  Flexor  tendon,  and  marked  on  each  side  bv  an  articular  eminence 
continuous  with  the  terminal  articular  surface. 

Peculiar  characters.  The  First  is  remarkable  for  its  great  size,  but  it  is  the 
shortest  of  all  the  metatarsal  bones.  The  shaft  is  strong,  and  of  well-marked 
prismoid  form.  The  posterior  extremity  presents  no  lateral  articular  facets ;  its 
terminal  articular  surface  is  of  large  size,  kidney-shaped,  and  its  circumference 
grooved  for  the  tarso-metatarsal  ligaments;  its  inferior  angle  presents  a  rough, 
oval  prominence,  for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus.  The 
Aeadis  of  large  size;  on  its  plantar  surface  are  two  grooved  facets,  over  wliich 
glide  sesamoid  bones;  the  facets  are  separated  by  a  smooth,  elevated  ridge. 

This  bone  is  known  by  the  single  kidney-shaj>ed  articular  surface  on  its  base ; 
the  deeply  grooved  appearance  of  the  plantar  surface  of  its  head;  and  its  great 
thickness,  relatively  to  its  length.  When  it  is  placed  in  its  natural  position,  the 
concave  border  of  the  kidney-shaped  articular  surface  on  its  base  points  to  the 
side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

The  Second  is  the  longest  and  largest  of  the  remaining  metatarsal  bones,  being 
prolonged  backwards  into  the  recess  formed  between  the  three  cuneiform  bones. 
Its  tarsal  extremity  is  broad  above,  narrow  and  rough  below.  It  presents  four 
articular  surfaces:  one  behind,  of  a  triangular  form,  for  articulation  with  the 
middle  cuneiform ;  one  at  the  upper  part  of  its  internal  lateral  surface,  for 
articulation  with  the  internal  cuneiform ;  and  two  on  its  external  lateral  surface, 
a  superior  and  an  inferior,  separated  by  a  rough  depression.  Each  of  the  latter 
articular  surfaces  is  divided  by  a  vertical  ridge  into  two  parts;  the  anterior  seg- 
ment of  each  facet  articulates  with  the  third  metatarsal ;  the  two  posterior  (some- 
times continuous)  with  the  external  cuneiform. 

The  facets  on  the  tarsal  extremity  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone  serve  at  once 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  and  to  indicate  the  foot  to  which  it  belongs ;  there 
being  one  facet  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  internal  surface,  and  two  facets,  each 
subdivided  into  two  parts,  on  the  external  surface,  pointing  to  the  side  to  which 
the  bone  belongs.  The  fact  that  the  two  posterior  subdivisions  of  these  external 
facets  sometimes  run  into  one  should  not  be  forgotten. 

The  Third  articulates  behind,  by  means  of  a  triangular  smooth  surface,  with 
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the  external  cuneiform ;  on  its  inner  side,  by  two  facets,  with  the  second  meta- 
tarsal ;  and  on  its  outer  side,  by  a  single  facet,  with  the  third  metatarsal.  The 
latter  facet  is  of  circular  form,  and  situated  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  base. 

The  third  metatarsal  is  known  by  its  having  at  its  tarsal  end  two  undivided 
facets  on  the  inner  side,  and  a  single  facet  on  the  outer.  This  distinguishes  it 
from  the  second  metatarsal,  in  which  the  two  facets,  found  on  one  side  of  its 
tarsal  end,  are  each  subdivided  into  two.  The  single  facet  (when  the  bone  is  put 
in  its  natural  ])Osition)  is  on  the  side  to  which  the  bone  belongs. 

The  Fourth  is  smaller  in  size  than  the  preceding ;  its  tarsal  extremity  presents 
a  terminal  quadrilateral  surface,  for  articulation  with  the  cuboid ;  a  smooth  facet 
on  the  inner  side,  divided  by  a  ridge  into  an  anterior  portion  for  articulation  with 
the  third  metatarsal,  and  a  posterior  portion  for  articulation  with  the  external 
cuneiform ;  on  the  outer  side  a  single  facet,  for  articulation  with  the  fifth  meta- 
tarsal. 

The  fourth  metatarsal  is  known  by  its  having  a  single  facet,  on  either  side  of 
the  tarsal  extremity,  that  on  the  inner  side  being  divided  into  two  parts.  If  this 
subdivision  be  not  recognizable,  the  fact  that  its  tarsal  end  is  bent  somewhat  out- 
wards will  indicate  the  side  to  which  it  belongs,  as  Mr.  Holden  points  out. 

The  Fifth  is  recognized  by  the  tubercular  eminence  on  the  outer  side  of  its 
base.  It  articulates  behind,  by  a  triangular  surface  cut  obliquely  from  without 
inwards,  with  the  cuboid :  and  internally,  with  the  four  metatarsal. 

The  projection  on  the  outer  side  of  this  bone  at  its  tarsal  end  at  once  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  others,  and  points  to  tlie  side  to  which  it  belongs. 

Articulations,  Each  bone  articulates  with  the  tarsal  bones  by  one  extremity, 
and  by  the  other  with  the  first  row  of  phalanges.  The  number  of  tarsal  bones 
with  which  each  metatarsal  articulates,  is  one  for  the  first,  three  for  the  second, 
one  for  the  third,  two  for  the  fourth,  and  one  for  the  fifth. 

Attachment  of  Muscles.  To  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  three :  part  of  the 
Tibialis  anticus,  the  Peroneiis  longus,  and  First  dorsal  interosseous.  To  the 
second,  three :  the  Adductor  pollicis,  and  First  and  Second  dorsal  interosseous. 
To  the  third,  five :  the  Adductor  pollicis,  Second  and  Third  dorsal,  and  First 
plantar  interosseous,  and  a  slip  from  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus.  To  the 
fourth,  ?LyQ :  the  Adductor  pollicis,  Third  and  Fourth  dorsal,  and  Second  plantar 
interosseous,  and  a  slip  from  the  tendcm  of  the  Tibialis  posticus.  To  the  fifth, 
six:  the  Peroncus  brevis,  Pcroneus  tertius.  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  Trans- 
versus  pedis.  Fourth  dorsal,  and  Third  plantar  interosseous. 

Phalanges. 

The  Phalanfjes  of  the  foot,  both  in  number  and  general  arrangement,  resemble 
those  in  the  hand;  there  being  two  in  the  great  toe,  and  three  in  each  of  the 
other  toes. 

The  phalanges  of  the^rs^  row  resemble  closely  those  of  the  hand.  The  shaft 
is  compressed  from  side  to  side,  convex  above,  concave  below.  The  posterior 
extremity  is  conclave ;  and  the  anterior  extremity  presents  a  trochlear  surface,  for 
articulation  with  the  second  phalanges. 

The  phalanges  of  the  second  row  are  remarkably  small  and  short,  but  rather 
broader  tlian  those  of  the  first  row. 

The  umjual  phalanges,  in  form,  resemble  those  of  the  fingers;  but  they  are 
smaller,  flattened  from  above  downwards,  presenting  a  broad  base  for  articulation 
with  the  second  row,  and  an  expanded  extremity  for  the  support  of  the  nail  and 
end  of  the  toe. 

Articulation.  The  first  row,  with  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  second  phalanges; 
the  second  of  the  great  toe,  with  the  first  phalanx,  and  of  the  other  toes,  with 
the  lirst  and  third  |)halanges;  the  third  with  the  second  row. 

Attachmpnt  of  Mxiscles.  To  the  first  phalanges.  Great  toe:  innermost  tendon 
of  Extensor  brevis  digitorum.  Abductor  pollicis,  Adductor  pollicis,  Flexor  brevis 
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pollicis,  Trnnsvereus  pedis.  Second  toe :  First  and  Second  dorsal  iaterosseous. 
Third  toe:  Third  dorsal  and  First  plantar  interosseous.  Fourth  toe:  Fourth 
dorsal  aud  Secoud  plantar  interosseous.  Fifth  toe:  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti, 
Abductor  minimi  digiti,  and  Third  plantar  interosseous. — Second  phalaage.s. 
Great  toe  :  Extensor  longus  pollicia,  Flexor  longus  pollicis.  Other  toes:  Flexor 
brevis  digitorum,  one  slip  of  the  common  tendon  of  the  Extensor  longus  and 
brevis  digitorum. — Thira  phalanges ;  two  slips  from  the  common  tendon  of 
the  Extensor  longus  and  Exten.sor  brevis  digitorum,  and  the  Flexor  longus 
digitorum.  The  phalanges  of  tlie  little  toe  do  not  get  a  slip  from  the  Extensor 
brevis  digitorum. 


Development  of  the  Foot.    (Fig.  ! 


S.) 


The  Tarsal  bones  are  each  developed  by  a  single  centre,  excepting  the  os  calcis, 
wliich  has  an  epipbysia  for  its  posterior  extremity.     The  centres  make  their 

Fig.  223.— Plan  at  the  Development  of  the  Foot. 
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appearance  in  the  following  order:  os  calcis.  at  the  sixth  month  of  foetal  life; 
astragalus,  about  the  seventh  month;  cuboid,  at  the  ninth  month;  external 
cuneiform,  during  the  first  year;  internal  cuneiform,  in  the  third  year;  middle 
cuneiform  and  scaphoid,  in  the  fourth  year.  The  epiphysis  for  the  posterior 
tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis  appears  at  the  tenth  year,  and  unites  with  the  rest  of 
the  bone  soon  after  puberty. 
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The  Metatarsal  bones  are  each  developed  by  two  centres :  one  for  the  shaft, 
and  one  for  the  digital  extremity,  in  the  four  outer  metatarsal ;  one  tor  the  shaft, 
and  one  for  the  base,  in  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe.  Ossification  com- 
mences in  the  centre  of  the  shaft  about  the  seventh  week,  and  extends  towards 
either  extremity,  and  in  the  digital  epiphyses  about  the  third  year ;  they  become 
joined  between  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  years. 

The  Phalanges  are  developed  by  two  centres  for  each  bone :  one  for  the  shaft, 
and  one  for  the  metatarsal  extremity. 

Sesamoid  Bones. 

These  are  small  rounded  masses,  cartilaginous  in  early  life,  osseous  in  the 
adult,  which  are  developed  in  those  tendons  which  exert  a  great  amount  of 
pressure  upon  the  parts  over  which  they  glide.  It  is  said  that  they  are  more 
commonly  found  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  and  in  persons  of  an  active 
muscular  habit  than  in  those  who  are  weak  and  debilitated.  They  are  invested 
throughout  their  whole  surfoce  by  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  tendon  in  which 
they  are  found,  excepting  upon  that  side  which  lies  in  contact  with  the  part 
over  which  they  play,  where  they  present  a  free  articular  facet.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  kinds:  those  which  glide  over  the  articular  surfaces  of  joints, 
and  those  which  play  over  the  cartilaginous  facets  found  on  the  surfaces  of 
certain  bones. 

The  sesamoid  bones  of  the  joints  are,  in  the  lower  extremity,  the  patella,  which 
is  developed  in  the  tendon  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor ;  two  small  sesamoid  bones, 
found  in  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis,  opposite  the  metatarso-pha- 
langeal  joint  of  the  great  toe,  and  occasionally  one  in  the  metatarso-phalangeal 
joint  of  the  second  toe,  the  little  toe,  and,  still  more  rarely,  the  third  and  fourth 
toes. 

In  the  upper  extremity,  there  are  two  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  metacarpo- 
plialangcal  joint  in  the  thumb,  developed  in  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  brevis 
pollicis,  occasionally  one  or  two  opposite  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations 
of  the  fore  and  little  fingers,  and,  still  more  rarely,  one  opposite  the  same  joints 
of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers. 

Those  found  in  the  tendons  which  glide  over  certain  bones  occupy  the  follow- 
injjj  situations :  one  in  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus,  where  it  glides  through 
the  groove  in  the  cuboid  bone ;  one  appears  late  in  life  in  the  tendon  of  the 
Tibialis  anticus,  opposite  the  smooth  facet  on  the  internal  cuneiform  bone :  one 
is  found  in  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  posticus,  opposite  the  inner  side  of  the 
astragalus ;  one  in  tlie  outer  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  behind  the  outer  condyle 
of  the  femur ;  and  one  in  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus,  where  they  glide  over  the  body 
of  the  pubes.  Sesiimoid  bones  are  found  occasionally  in  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps, 
opposite  the  tuberosity  of  the  radius ;  in  the  tendon  of  the  Gluteus  maximus,  as 
it  passes  over  the  great  trochanter ;  and  in  the  tendons  which  wind  around  the 
inner  and  outer  malleoli. 


The  Articulations. 

THE  various  bones  of  which  the  Skeleton  consists  are  connected  together  at 
diflferent  parts  of  their  surfaces,  and  such  a  connection  is  designated  by  the 
name  of  Joint  or  Articulation,  If  the  joint  is  immovable^  as  between  the  cranial 
and  most  of  the  facial  bones,  their  adjacent  margins  are  applied  in  almost  close 
contact,  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  membrane,  the  sutural  ligament^  and,  at  the  base 
of  the  skull,  in  certain  situations,  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage  being  interposed. 
Where  slight  movement  is  required,  combined  with  great  strength,  the  osseous 
surfaces  are  united  by  tough  and  elastic  fibro-cartilages,  as  in  the  joints  of  the 
spine,  the  sacro-iliac,  and  interpubic  articulations ;  but  in  the  movable  joints,  the 
bones  forming  the  articulation  are  generally  expanded  for  greater  convenience 
of  mutual  connection,  covered  by  cartilage^  held  together  by  strong  bands  or 
capsules  of  fibrous  tissue,  called  ligaments^  and  lined  by  a  membrane,  the 
synovial  membrane^  which  secretes  a  fluid  to  lubricate  the  various  parts  of  which 
the  joint  is  formed:  so  that  the  structures  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  a 
joint  are  bone,  cartilage,  fibro-cartilage,  ligament,  and  synovial  membrane. 

Bone  constitutes  the  fimdamental  element  of  all  the  joints.  In  the  long  bones, 
the  extremities  are  the  parts  which  form  the  articulations ;  they  are  generally 
somewhat  enlarged,  consisting  of  spongy  cancellous  tissue,  with  a  thin  coating  of 
compact  substance.  In  the  flat  bones,  the  articulations  usually  take  place  at  the 
edges;  and,  in  the  short  bones,  at  various  parts  of  their  surface.  The  layer  of 
compact  bone  which  forms  the  articular  surface,  and  to  which  the  cartilage  is 
attached,  is  called  the  articulur  lamella.  It  is  of  a  white  color,  extremely  dense, 
and  varies  in  thickness.  Its  structure  diflfers  from  ordinary  bone  tissue  in  this 
respect,  that  it  contains  no  Haversian  canals,  and  its  lacunas  are  much  larger  than 
in  ordinary  bone,  and  have  no  canaliculi.  The  vessels  of  the  cancellous  tissue, 
as  they  approach  the  articular  lamella,  turn  back  in  loops,  and  do  not  perforate 
it:  this  layer  is  consequently  more  dense  and  firmer  than  ordinary  bone,  and  is 
evidently  designed  to  form  a  firm  and  unyielding  support  for  the  articular 
cartilage. 

The  articular  will  be  found  described  along  with  the  other  kinds  of  cartilage 
in  the  Introduction. 

Idyaments  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  movable  articulations;  they  consist  of 
bands  of  various  forms,  serving  to  connect  together  the  articular  extremities  of 
bones,  and  composed  mainly  of  bundles  of  white  fibrous  tissue  placed  parallel  with, 
or  closely  interlaced  with,  one  another,  and  presenting  a  white,  shining  silvery 
aspect.  Ligament  is  pliant  and*  flexible,  so  as  to  allow.of  the  most  perfect  freedom 
of  movement,  but  strong,  tough,  and  inextensile,  so  as  not  readily  to  yield  under 
the  most  severely  applied  force;  it  is  consequently  well  adapted  to  serve  as  the 
connecting  medium  between  the  bones.  Some  ligaments  consist  entirely  of  yellow 
elastic  tissue^  as  the  ligamenta  subflava,  which  connect  together  the  adjacent 
arches  of  the  vertebrse,  and  the  ligamentum  nuchas  in  the  lower  animals.  In 
these  cases,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  elasticity  of  the  ligament  is  intended  to 
act  as  a  substitute  for  muscular  power. 

Synovial  membrane  is  a  thin,  delicate  membrane,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
short  wide  tube,  attached  by  its  open  ends  to  the  margins  of  the  articular 
extremities  of  the  bones,  and  covering  the  inner  surface  of  the  various  ligaments 
which  connect  the  articulating  surfaces.  It  resembles  the  serous  membranes  in 
structure,  but  differs  in  the  nature  of  its  secretion,  which  is  thick,  viscid,  and 
glairy,  like  the  white  of  egg:  and  hence  termed  synovia.     The  synovial  mein- 
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branes  found  in  the  body  admit  of  subdivision  into  three  kinds,  articular,  bursal, 
and  vaginal. 

The  articular  synovial  membranes  are  found  in  all  the  freely  movable  joints. 
In  the  foeius,  this  membrane  is  said,  by  Toynbee,  to  be  continued  over  the  surface 
of  the  cartilages;  but  in  the  adult  it  is  wanting,  excepting  at  their  circumference, 
upon  which  it  encroaches  for  a  short  distance:  it  then  invests  the  inner  surface 
of  the  capsular  or  other  ligaments  inclosing  the  joint,  and  is  reflected  over  tlie 
surface  of  any  tendons  passing  through  its  cavity,  as  the  tendon  of  the  Popliteus 
in  the  knee,  and  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  in  the  shoulder.  In  most  of  the  joints 
the  synovial  membrane  is  thrown  into  folds,  which  project  into  the  cavity. 
Some  of  these  folds  contain  large  masses  of  fat.  These  are  especially  distinct  m 
the  hip  and  the  knee.  Others  are  flattened  folds,  subdivided  at  their  margins  into 
fringe- like  processes,  the  vessels  of  which  have  a  convoluted  arrangement.  The 
latter  generally  project  from  the  synovial  membrane  near  the  margin  of  the 
cartilage,  and  lie  flat  upon  its  surface.  They  c(msist  of  connective  tissue,  covered 
with  epithelium,  and  contain  fat  cells  in  variable  quantity,  and,  more  rarely, 
isolated  cartilage  cells.  They  are  found  in  most  of  the  bursal  and  vaginal,  as 
well  as  in  the  articular  synovial  membranes,  and  were  described,  by  Clopton 
Havers,  as  mucilaginous  glands,  and  as  the  source  of  the  synovial  secretion. 
Under  certain  diseased  conditions,  similar  processes  are  found  covering  the  entire 
surface  of  the  synovial  membrane,  forming  a  mass  of  pedunculated  fibro-fatty 
growths,  which  project  into  the  joint. 

The  hursve  are  found  interposed  between  surfaces  which  move  upon  each  other, 
producing  friction,  as  in  the  gliding  of  a  tendon,  or  of  the  integument  over  pro- 
jecting bony  surfaces.  They  admit  of  subdivision  into  two  kinds,  the  bursee 
mucoste^  and  the  synovial  bursse.  The  former  are  large,  simple,  or  irregular 
cavities  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tivssue,  inclosing  a  clear  viscid  fluid.  They 
are  found  in  various  situations,  as  between  the  integument  and  front  of  the  patella, 
over  the  olecranon,  the  malleoli,  and  other  prominent  parts.  The  synovial  bursie 
arc  found  interposed  between  muscles  or  tendons  as  they  play  over  projecting 
bony  surfaces,  as  between  the  Glutei  muscles  and  the  surface  of  the  great  trochanter. 
They  consist  of  a  thin  wall  of  connective  tissue,  partially  covered  by  epithelium, 
and  contain  a  viscid  fluid.  Where  one  of  these  exists  in  the  neighbornood  of  a 
joint,  it  usually  communicates  with  its  cavity,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  the 
bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus  and  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  hip,  or  the  one  interposed  between  the  under  surface  of  the  Subscapularis 
and  the  neck  of  the  scapula. 

The  va(jinal  synovial  membranes  (synovial  sheaths)  serve  to  facilitate  the 
gliding  of  tendons  in  the  osseo-librous  canals  through  which  they  pass.  The 
membrane  is  here  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  sheath,  one  layer  of  which  adheres  to 
the  wall  of  the  canal,  and  the  other  is  reflected  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  con- 
tained tendon  ;  the  space  between  the  two  free  surfaces  of  the  membrane  being 
partially  filled  with  synovia.  These  sheaths  are  chic/ly  found  surrounding  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  as  they  pass 
through  the  osseo-fibrous  canals  in  the  hand  or  foot. 

Synovia  is  a  transparent,  yellowish-white,  or  slightly  reddish  fluid,  viscid  like 
the  white  of  egg,  having  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  slightly  saline  taste.  It  con- 
sists, according  to  Frerichs,  in  the  ox,  of  94.85  water,  0.56  mucus  and  epithelium, 
0.07  fat,  8.51  albumen  and  extractive  matter,  and  0.99  salts. 

The  articulations  are  divided  into  three  classes :  Synarthrosis,  or  immovable ; 
Am])hiarthrosis,  or  mixed  ;  and  Diarthrosis,  or  movable  joints. 

1.  Synarthrosis.     Immovable  Articulations. 

Synarthrosis  includes  all  those  articulations  in  which  the  surfaces  of  the  bones 
are  in  almost  direct  contact,  not  separated  by  an  intervening  synovial  cavity,  and 
immovably  connected  with  each  other,  as  the  joints  between  the  bones  of  the 
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cranium  and  face,  excepting  those  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  varieties  of  synarthrosis 
are  three  in  number :  Sutura,  Schindylesis,  and  Gomphosis. 

Sfftura  (a  seam).  Where  the  articulating  surfaces  are  connected  by  a  series 
of  processes  and  indentations  interlocked  together,  it  is  termed  sutura  vera ;  of 
which  there  are  three  varieties :  sutura  dentata,  serrata,  and  limbosa.  The  sur- 
faces of  the  bones  are  not  in  direct  contact,  being  separated  by  a  laj'^er  of  mem- 
brane, continuous  externally  with  the  pericranium,  internally  with  the  dura  mater. 
The  sutura  dentata  {dens,  a  tooth)  is  so  called  from  the  tooth-like  form  of  the 
projecting  articular  processes,  as  in  the  suture  between  the  parietal  bones.  In 
the  sutura  serraia  (serra,  a  saw),  the  edges  of  the  two  bones  forming  the  articula- 
tion are  serrated  like  the  teeth  of  a  tine  saw,  as  between  the  two  ]>ortions  of  the 
frontal  bone.  In  the  sutura  limbosa  (limMis,  a  selvage),  l)esides  the  dentated 
processes,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  bevelling  of  the  articular  surfaces,  so  that 
the  bones  overlap  one  another,  as  in  the  suture  between  the  parietal  and  frontal 
bones.  When  tne  articulation  is  formed  by  roughened  surfaces  placed  in  apposi- 
tion with  one  another,  it  is  termed  the  false  suture,  sutura  notha,  of  which  tJiere 
are  two  kinds,  the  sutura  squamosa  (squama,  a  scale),  formed  by  the  overlapping 
of  two  contiguous  bones  by  broad  bevelled  margins,  as  in  the  temporo-parietal 
(squamous)  suture ;  and  the  sutura  harmonta  (ipfiov/a,  a  johnny  together),  where 
there  is  simple  apposition  of  two  contiguous  rough  bony  surfaces,  as  in  the 
articulation  between  the  two  superior  maxillary  bones,  or  of  the  horizontal  plates 
of  the  palate  bones. 

Schindylesis  ((rxiv6uXii<rig,  a  fissure)  is  that  form  of  articulation  in  which  a  thin 
plate  of  bone  is  received  into  a  cleft  or  fissure  formed  by  the  separation  of  two 
lamime  of  another,  as  in  the  articulation  of  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid  and 
perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  with  the  vomer,  or  in  the  reception  of  the 
latter  in  the  fissure  between  the  suj>erior  maxillary  and  palate  bones. 

OoTnphosis  (70^190^,  anai7)is  an  articulation  formed  by  the  insertion  of  a  conical 
pnx^ss  into  a  socket,  as  a  nail  is  driven  into  a  board  ;  this  is  not  illustrated  by 
any  articulations  between  bones,  properly  so  called,  but  is  seen  in  the  articulation 
of  the  teeth  with  the  alveoli  of  the  maxillary  bones. 

2.  Amphiarthrgsis.     Mixed  Articulations. 

In  this  form  of  articulation,  the  contiguous  osseous  surfaces  are  either  con- 
nected together  by  broad,  flattened  disks  of  fibro-cartilage,  which  adhere  to  the 
end  of  each  bone,  as  in  the  articulation  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra?,  or 
that  between  the  first  two  pieces  of  the  sternum ;  or  else  the  articulating  surfaces 
are  covered  with  fibro-cartilage,  partially  lined  by  synovial  membrane,  and  con- 
nected together  by  external  ligaments,  as  in  the sacro-iliac  and  pubic  symphyses; 
both  these* forms  being  capable  of  limited  motion  in  every  direction.  The  former 
re^mble  the  synarthrodial  joints  in  the  continuity  of  their  surfaces,  and  absence 
of  synovial  sac ;  the  latter  the  diarthrodial.  These  joints  occasionally  become 
obliterated  in  old  age ;  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  pubic  articulation,  and 
occasionally  in  the  intervertebral  and  sacro-iliac. 

3.  Di ARTHROSIS.    Movable  Articulations. 

This  form  of  articulation  includes  the  greater  numlxjr  of  the  joints  in  the 
body,  mobility  being  their  distinguishing  character.  They  are  fi^rmed  by  the 
approximation  of  two  contiguous  bony  surfaces,  covered  with  cartilage,  con- 
nected bv  ligaments,  and  lined  by  synovial  membrane.  The  varieties  of  joints 
in  this  c{a.ss  have  been  determined  by  the  kind  of  motion  |)ermitted  in  each  ; 
tliey  are  four  in  number:  Arthrodia,  Enarthrosis,  Ginglymus,  Diarthrosis  rotatoria. 

Arthrodin  is  that  form  of  joint  which  admits  of  a  glidin<r  movement :  it  is 
formed  by  the  approximation  of  plane  surfaces,  or  one  slightly  concave,  the  other 
slightly  convex ;  the  amount  of  motion  between  them  being  limited  by  the 
19 
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ligaments,  or  osseous  processes,  surrounding  the  articulation  ;  as  in  the  articular 
processes  of  the  vertebras,  temporo-maxillary,  sterno-  and  acromio-claviculnr, 
inferior  radio-ulnar,  carpal,  carpo-metacarpal,  superior  tibio-fibular,  tarsal,  and 
tarso -metatarsal  articulations. 

Enarthrosis  is  that  form  of  joint  which  is  capable  of  motion  in  all  directions. 
It  is  formed  by  the  reception  of  a  globular  head  into  a  deep,  cup-like  cavity  (hence 
the  name  "ball  and  socket ''),  the  parts  being  kept  in  apposition  by  a  capsular 
ligament  strengthened  by  accessory  ligamentous  bands.  Examples  of  this  form 
of  articulation  are  founa  in  the  hip  and  shoulder. 

Gmf/li/mus,  Hin<je-joint  (yiyyXufjw)^,  a  hinge).  In  this  form  of  joint,  the  articu- 
lar surl'aces  arc  moulded  to  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  motion 
only  in  two  directions,  forwards  and  backwards,  the  extent  of  motion  at  the 
same  time  being  considerable.  The  articular  surfaces  are  connected  together  by 
strong  lateral  ligaments,  which  form  their  chief  bond  of  union.  The  most  [>er- 
feet  forms  of  ginglymus  are  the  elbow  and  ankle ;  the  knee  is  less  perfect,  as  it 
allows  a  slight  degree  of  rotation  in  certain  positions  of  the  limb;  there  are  also 
the  metatarso-phalangeal  and  phalangeal  joints  in  the  lower  extremity,  and  the 
metacarpo- phalangeal  and  phalangeal  joints  in  the  upper  extremity. 

Diarthrosis  rotatoria  (Lateral  Ginglymus).  Where  the  movement  is  limited 
to  rotation,  the  joint  is  formed  by  a  pivot-like  process  turning  within  a  ring,  or 
the  ring  on  the  pivot,  the  ring  being  formed  partly  of  bone,  partlv  of  ligament. 
In  the  articulation  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  with  the  atlas,  the  ring  is 
formed  in  front  by  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas;  behind,  by  the  transverse 
ligament;  here  the  ring  rotates  round  the  odontoid  process.  In  the  superior 
radio-ulnar  articulation,  the  ring  is  formed  partly  by  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity 
of  the  ulna ;  in  the  rest  of  its  extent,  by  the  orbicular  ligament ;  here,  the  head 
of  the  radius  rotates  within  the  ring. 

Subjoined,  in  a  tabular  form,  are  the  names,  distinctive  characters,  and  exam})le8 
of  the  different  kinds  of  articulations. 
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Synarthrosis^  or 
Immovable  Joint. 
Surfaces  separated 
bv  fibrous  mem- 
brane,  without  any 
intervening  svnovial 
cavity,  ana  immov- 
ablv  connected  with 
eacli  other. 

As  in  joints  of 
cranium  and  face 
(except  lower  jaw). 


A  mph  ia  rth  rasi.s^ 
Mixed  Articulation. 


Diarthrosis, 
Movable  Joint. 


SiUura.  Ar- 
ticulation by 
processes  and 
indentations 
interlocked  to- 
gether. 


vera 


Sutura 
(true)  articulate 
bv  indented  bor- 
ders. 


Sutura  notha 
(false)  articulate 
by  rough  sur- 
faces. 


Dentata,  having 
tooth-like  processes. 

As  in  interparietal 
suture. 

Serrata^  having 
serrated  edges,  like 
the  teeth  of  a  saw. 

As  in  interfrontal 
suture. 

Limhosa^  having 
bevelled  margins  and 
deniated  processes. 

As  in  fronto-parie- 
tal  suture. 

Squamosa,  formed 
by  thin  bevelled  mar- 
gins,overlapping  each 
other. 

As  in  squamo- 
parietal  suture. 

Harmonia,  formed 
by  the  apposition  of 
contiguous  rough  sur- 
faces. 

As  in  intermaxil- 
^  lary  suture. 


Schindylesis.  Articulation  formed  by  the  reception  of 
a  thin  plate  of  one  bone  into  a  fissure  of  another. 

As  in  articulation  of  rostrum  of  sphenoid  with  vomer. 

Gomphosis,  Articulation  formed  by  the  insertion  of  a 
conical  process  into  a  socket. 

The  teeth. 

1.  Surfaces  connected  by  fibro-cartilage,  not  separated 
by  synovial  membrane,  ana  having  limited  motion.  As 
in  joints  between  bodies  of  vertebrae. 

2.  Surfaces  covered  by  fibro-cartilage ;  lined  by  a  partial 
synovial  membrane.  As  in  sacro-iliac  and  pubic  symphyses. 

Arthrodta,  Gliding  joint;  articulations  by  plane  sur- 
faces, which  glide  upon  each  other.  As  in  sterno-  and 
acromio-clavicular  articulations. 

Enarthrosis.  Ball-and-socket  joint ;  capable  of  motion  in 
all  directions.  Articulations  by  a  globular  head  received 
into  a  cup-like  cavity.     As  in  hip  and  shoulder  joints. 

GUnf/lymus,  Ilinge-joint;  motion  limited  to  two  direc- 
tions, forwards  and  backwards.  Articular  surfaces  fitted 
together  so  as  to  permit  of  movement  in  one  plane.  As 
in  the  elbow,  ankle,  and  knee. 

Diarthrosis  rotatoria  or  Lateral  Ginglymus.  Articu- 
lation by  a  pivot  process  turning  within  a  ring,  or  ring 
around  a  pivot.  As  in  superior  radio-ulnar  articulation, 
and  atlo-axoid  joint. 
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The  Kinds  of  Movement  admitted  in  Joints. 

The  movements  admissible  in  joints  may  be  divided  into  four  kinds:  gliding, 
angular  movement,  circumduction,  and  rotation. 

Gliding  movement  is  the  most  simple  kind  of  motion  that  can  take  place  in  a 
joint,  one  surface  gliding  over  another.  It  is  common  to  all  movable  joints ;  but 
in  some,  as  in  the  articulations  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  it  is  the  only  motion  per- 
mitted. This  movement  is  not  confined  to  plane  surfaces,  but  may  exist  between 
any  two  contiguous  surfaces,  of  whatever  form,  limited  by  the  ligaments  which 
inclose  the  articulation. 

Angular  movement  occurs  only  between  the  long  bones,  and  may  take  place 
in  four  directions — forwards  and  backwards,  constituting  flexion  and  extension,  or 
inwards  and  outwards,  constituting  adduction  and  abduction.  The  strictly  gingly- 
moid  or  hinge  joints  admit  of  flexion  and  extension  only.  Abduction  and  adduc- 
tion, combined  with  flexion  and  extension,  are  met  with  in  the  more  movable 
joints ;  as  in  the  hip,  shoulder,  and  metacarpal  joint  of  the  thumb,  and  partially 
in  the  wrist. 

Circumduction  is  that  limited  degree  of  motion  which  takes  place  between 
the  head  of  a  bone  and  its  articular  cavity,  whilst  the  extremitv  and  sides  of  the 
limb  are  made  to  circumscribe  a  conical  space,  the  base  of  wnich  corresponds 
with  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  limb,  the  apex  with  the  articular  cavity ;  this 
kind  of  motion  is  best  seen  in  the  shoulder  and  hip  joints. 

Rotation  is  the  movement  of  a  bone  upon  its  own  axis,  the  bone  retaining  the 
same  relative  situation  with  respect  to  the  adjacent  parts ;  as  in  the  articulation 
between  the  atlas  and  axis,  where  the  odontoid  process  serves  as  a  pivot  around 
which  the  atlas  turns ;  or  in  the  rotation  of  the  radius  upon  the  humerus,  and 
also  in  the  hip  and  shoulder. 

The  actions  of  the  difterent  joints  of  a  limb  are  combined  by  means  of  the 
long  muscles  which  pass  over  more  than  one  joint,  and  which  act  to  a  certain 
extent  as  elastic  ligaments  in  restraining  certain  actions  of  one  joint,  except 
when  combined  with  corresponding  movements  of  the  other — these  latter  move- 
ments being  usually  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus  the  shortness  of  the  ham- 
string-muscles prevents  complete  flexion  of  the  hip,  unless  the  knee-joint  be 
also  flexed  so  as  to  bring  their  attachments  nearer  together.  The  uses  of  this 
arrangement  are  threefold.  1.  It  co-ordinates  the  kinds  of  movement  which  are 
the  most  habitual  and  nec;essary,  and  enables  them  to  be  performed  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  power.  *'  Thus  in  the  usual  gesture  of  the  arms,  whether  in 
grasping  or  rejecting,  the  shoulder  and  tlic  elbow  are  flexed  simultaneously,  and 
simultaneously  extended,"  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  the  Biceps  and  Triceps 
cubiti  over  both  joints.  2.  It  enables  the  short  muscles  which  pass  over  only 
one  joint  to  act  upon  more  than  one.  "  Thus  if  the  Rectus  femoris  remain  toni- 
cjilly  of  such  length  that,  when  stretched  over  the  extended  hip,  it  compels 
extension  of  the  knee,  then  the  Gluteus  maximus  becomes,  not  only  an  extensor 
of  the  hip,  but  an  extensor  of  the  knee  as  well."  3.  It  |)rovides  the  joints  with 
ligaments  which,  while  they  are  of  very  great  power  in  resisting  movements  to 
an  extent  incompatible  with  the  mechauism  of  the  joint,  at  the  same  time  spon- 
taneously yield  when  necessary.  *'  Taxed  beyond  its  strength  a  ligament  will  be 
ruptured,  whereas  a  contracted  muscle  is  easily  relaxed ;  also,  if  neighboring 
joints  be  united  by  ligaments,  the  amount  of  flexion  or  extension  of  each  must 
remain  in  constant  proportion  to  that  of  the  other;  while,  if  the  union  be  by 
muscles,  the  separation  of  the  i)oints  of  attachment  of  those  muscles  may  vary 
considerably  in  difterent  varieties  of  movement,  the  muscles  adapting  themselves 
tonically  to  the  length  required."  The  quotations  are  from  a  very  interesting 
j)aper,  by  Dr.  Cleland,  in  the  "Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  No.  1, 
1806,  p.  85;  by  whom  I  believe  this  important  fact  in  the  mechanism  of  joints 
was  first  clearly  pointed  out,  though  it  has  been  independently  observed  after- 
wards by  other  anatomists. 
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The  articulations  may  be  arranged  into  those  of  the  trunk,  those  of  the  upper 
extremity,  and  those  of  the  lower  extremity. 


ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  TRUNK. 

These  may  be  divided  into  the  following  groups,  viz. : — 

I.  Of  the  vertebral  column.  YII.  Of   the    cartilages    of   the    ribs 

II.  Of  the  atlas  with  the  axis.  with   the   sternum,  and   with 

III.  Of  the   atlas   with    the   occipital  each  other. 

bone.  VIII.  Of  the  sternum. 

IV.  Of   the   axis   with    the   occipital         IX.  Of  the  vertebral   column   with 

bone.  the  pelvis. 

V.  Of  the  lower  jaw.  X.  Of  the  pelvis. 

VI.  Of  the  ribs  with  the  vertebrsB. 

I.  Articulations  of  the  Vertebral  Column. 

The  different  segments  of  the  spine  are  connected  together  by  ligaments,  which 
admit  of  the  same  arrangement  as  the  vertebrae.  They  may  be  divided  into  five 
sets.  1.  Those  connecting  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  2.  Those  connecting  the 
laminie.  3.  Those  connecting  the  articular  processes,  4.  Those  connecting  the 
spinous  processes.     5.  Those  of  the  transverse  processes. 

The  articulations  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  with  each  other  form  a  series 
of  amphiarthrodial  joints;  those  between  the  articular  processes  form  a  series 
of  arthrodial  joints. 

1.  The  Ligaments  of  the  Bodies. 

Anterior  Common  Ligament.  Posterior  Common  Ligament. 

Intervertebral  Substance. 

The  Anterior  Common  Ligament  (Figs.  224,  225,  232,  235)  is  a  broad  and 
strong  band  of  ligamentous  fibres,  which  extends  along  the  front  surface  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebne,,  from  the  axis  to  the  sacrum.  It  is  broader  below  than 
above,  thicker  in  the  dorsal  than  in  the  cervical  or  lumbar  regions,  and  some- 
what thicker  opposite  the  front  of  the  body  of  cfich  vertebra  than  opposite  the 
intervertebral  substance.  It  is  attached,  above,  to  the  body  of  the  axis  by  a 
pointed  process,  which  is  connected  with  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  Longus 
colli  muscle ;  and  extends  down  as  far  as  the  upper  bone  of  the  sacrum.  It  con- 
sists of  dense  longitudinal  fibres,  which  are  intimately  adherent  to  the  inter- 
vertebral substance,  and  the  prominent  margins  of  the  vertebrae;  but  less  closely 
to  the  middle  of  the  bodies.  In  the  latter  situation  the  fibres  are  exceedingly 
thick,  and  serve  to  fill  up  the  concavities  on  their  front  surface,  and  to  make  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  spine  more  even.  This  ligament  is  composed  of  several 
layers  of  fibres,  which  vary  in  length,  but  are  closely  interlaced  with  each  other. 
The  most  superficial  or  longest  fibres  extend  between  four  or  five  vertebrte.  A 
second  subjacent  set  extend  between  two  or  three  vertebra3;  whilst  a  third  set, 
the  shortest  and  deepest,  extend  from  one  vertebra  to  the  next.  At  the  side  of 
the  bodies,  the  ligament  consists  of  a  few  sliort  fibres,  which  pass  from  one  ver- 
tebra to  the  next,  separated  from  the  median  portion  by  large  oval  apertures,  for 
the  passage  of  vessels. 

Tne  Posterior  Common  Lvjament  (Figs.  224,  228)  is  situated  within  the  spinal 
canal,  and  extends  along  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra?,  from 
the  body  of  the  axis  above,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  occipito-axoid  liga- 
ment, to  the  sacrum  below.  It  is  broader  at  the  upper  than  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  spine,  and  thicker  in  the  dorsal  than  in  the  cervical  or  lumbar  regions. 
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Ill  the  situation  of  llie  intervertebral  Bubstance  and  contiguous  raaTgine  of  tlie 
vertebrte,  where  the  ligament  is  more  intimately  adherent,  it  is  broad,  and 
[irescnts  a  senea  of  dcnlatiouB  witli  intervening  concave  margins;  but  it  is 
narrow  and  thick  over  the  centre  of  the  bodies,  from  which  it  is  separated  bj- 
llie  i'ense  basis  vcrUhrie.  This  ligament  is  composed  of  smooth,  shinitig,  longi- 
tudinal fibres,  denser  iind  more  eompuct  than  those  of  the  anterior  ligament,  smd 
Composed  of  a  superficial  layer  occupying  the  interval  between  three  or  four  ver- 
tehrie,  and  of  a  deeper  layer  which  extends  between  one  vertebra  and  the  next 
adjacent  to  it.  It  is  separated  from  the  dura  m;iler  of  the  spinal  cord  by  soiue 
loose  filamentous  tissue,  very  liable  to  serous  infiltration. 

The  Intervertebral  Substance  (Fig.  224)  is  a  lenticular  disk  of  fibro- cartilage, 
interposed  between  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebr*,  from  tne 


Fig  224.— V 


of  two  Vertebra  and  their  Ligaaienla,  from  the  Lumbar  Regiuo. 


axis  to  the  sacrum,  and  forming  the  chief  bond  of  connection  between  those 
bones.  The.«e  disks  vary  in  shape,  size,  and  thickness,  in  different  parts  of  iho 
spine.  In  nhape  they  accurately  correspond  with  the  surfaces  of  the  bodies 
between  which  they  are  placed,  being  oval  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions, 
and  circular  in  the  dorsal.  Their  size  is  greatest  in  the  lumbar  region.  In 
thickness  they  vary  not  only  in  the  different  regions  of  the  spine,  but  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  region :  thus,  they  are  uniformly  thick  in  the  lumbar  region ; 
thickest,  in  front,  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  which  are  convex  forwards; 
and  behind,  to  a  slight  extent,  in  the  dorsal  region.  They  thus  contribute,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  curvatures  of  the  spine  in  the  neck  and  loins ;  whilst,  the 
ooueavity  of  llie  dorsal  region  is  chiefly  due  lo  the  shape  of  the  bodies  of  the 
verlebriB.  The  intervertebral  disks  form  about  one-fourth  of  the  spinal  oolurao, 
exclusive  of  the  first  two  vertebra*;  they  are  not  equally  distributed,  however, 
between  the  various  bones ;  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  spine  having,  in  projxirtion 
to  its  length,  a  much  smaller  quantity  than  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions, 
which  necessarily  gives  to  tlie  latter  parts  greater  pliancy  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment. The  intervertebral  disks  are  adherent,  by  tncir  surfaces,  to  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertcbrip;  and  by  their  circumference  are  closely  con- 
nected in  front  to  the  anlerior,  and  behind  lo  the  posterior  common  ligament; 
whilst  in  the  dorsal  region,  they  are  connected  laterally,  by  means  of  the  inter- 
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articular  ligament,  to  the  heads  of  those  ribs  which  articulate  with  two  verte- 
bra ;  they,  consequently,  form  part  of  the  articular  cavities  in  which  the  heads 
of  these  bones  are  received. 

The  intervertebral  substance  is  composed,  at  its  circumference,  of  laminae  of 
fibrous  tissue  and  fibro-cartilage ;  and,  at  its  centre,  of  a  soft,  elastic,  pulpy  matter. 
The  laminae  are  arranged  concentrically  one  within  the  other,  with  their  edges 
turned  towards  the  corresponding  surfaces  of  the  vertebrae,  and  consist  of  alternate 
plates  of  fibrous  tissue  and  fibro-cartilage.  These  plates  are  not  quite  vertical  in 
their  direction,  those  near  the  circumference  being  curved  outwards  and  closely 
approximated ;  whilst  those  nearest  the  centre  curve  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  are  somewhat  more  widely  separated.  The  fibres  of  which  each  plate  is 
composed  are  directed,  for  the  most  part,  obliquely  from  above  downwards;  the 
fibres  of  an  adjacent  plate  have  an  exactly  opposite  arrangement,  varying  in  their 
direction  in  every  layer;  whilst  in  some  few  they  are  horizontal.  This  laminar 
arrangement  belongs  to  about  the  outer  half  of  each  disk,  the  central  part  being 
occupied  by  a  soft,  pulpy,  highly  elastic  substance,  of  a  yellowish  color,  which 
rises  up  considerably  above  the  surrounding  level,  when  the  disk  is  divided  hori- 
zontally. This  substance  presents  no  concentric  arrangement,  and  consists  of 
white  fibrous  tissue,  with  cells  of  variable  shape  and  size  interspersed.  The 
pulpy  matter,  which  is  especially  well  developed  in  tlie  lumbar  region,  is  sepa- 
rated from  immediate  contact  with  the  vertebrae  by  the  interposition  of  thin 
plates  of  cartilage. 

2.  Ligaments  connecting  the  Lamin.e. 

Ligamenta  Subflava. 

The  Ligamenta  Svbfiava  (Fig.  224)  are  interposed  l^etween  the  lamina?  of  the 
vertebne,  from  the  axis  to  the  sacrum.  They  are  most  distinct  when  seen  from 
the  interior  of  the  spinal  canal ;  when  viewed  from  the  outer  surface,  they  apj)car 
short,  bein^  overlapped  by  the  lamina}.  Each  ligament  consists  of  two  lateral 
portions,  wliich  commence  on  each  side  at  the  root  of  either  articular  process, 
and  pass  backwards  to  the  point  where  the  laminae  converge  to  form  the  spinous 
process,  where  their  margins  are  thickest,  and  separated  by  a  slight  interval,  filled 
up  with  areolar  tissue.  These  ligaments  consist  of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  the 
fibres  of  which,  almost  perpendicular  in  direction,  are  attached  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  margin  of  the  laminae  above,  and  to  the  posterior  surfixce,  as  well 
a.<  to  the  margin  of  the  laminae  below.  In  the  cervical  region,  they  are  thin  in 
texture,  but  very  broad  and  long  ;  they  become  thicker  in  the  dorsal  region :  and 
in  the  lumbar  acquire  very  considerable  thickness.  Their  highly  elastic  property 
serves  to  preserve  the  upright  posture,  and  to  assist  in  resuming  it,  after  the  spine 
has  been  flexed.  These  ligaments  do  not  exist  between  the  occiput  and  atlas,  or 
between  the  atlas  and  axis. 

3.  Ligaments  connecting  the  Articular  Processes. 

Capsular. 

The  Capsular  Ligaments  (Fig.  226)  are  thin  and  loose  ligamentous  sacs,  attached 
to  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  articulating  processes  of  each  vertebra,  through 
the  greater  part  of  their  circumference,  and  completed  internally  by  the  liga- 
menta subflava.  They  are  longer  and  more  loose  in  the  cervical  than  in  the 
dorsal  or  lumbar  regions.  The  capsular  ligaments  are  lined  on  their  inner  sur- 
face by  synovial  membrane. 

4.  Ligaments  connecting  the  Spinous  Processes. 

Inter-spinous.  Snpra-spinous. 

The  Inter-spinous  Ligaments  (Fig.  224),  thin  and  membranous,  are  interposed 
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between  the  spinous  processes  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regioas.  Each  ligament 
extends  from  the  root  to  near  the  summit  of  each  spinous  process,  and  connects 
together  their  adjacent  margins.  They  are  narrow  and  elongated  in  the  dorsal 
region;  broader,  quadrilateral  in  form,  and  thicker  in  the  lumbar  region. 

The  Supraspinous  Ligament  is  a  strong  fibrous  cord,  which  connects  together 
the  apices  of  the  spinous  processes  from  the  seventh  cervical  to  the  spine  of  the 
sacrum.  It  is  thicker  and  broader  in  the  lumbar  than  in  the  dorsal  region,  and 
intimately  blended,  in  both  situations,  with  the  neighboring  aponeuroses.  The 
most  superficial  fibres  of  this  ligament  connect  three  or  four  vertebrae ;  those 
deeper  seated  pass  between  two  or  three  vertebrae ;  whilst  the  deepest  connect 
the  contiguous  extremities  of  neighboring  vertebrae. 

5.  Ligaments  connecting  the  Transverse  Processes. 

Inter- transverse. 

The  Inter -trans  verse  Ligaments  consist  of  a  few  thin,  scattered  fibres,  inter 
posed  between  the  transverse  processes.     They  are  generally  wanting  in  the 
cervical  region  ;  in  the  dorsal,  they  are  rounded  cords ;  in  the  lumbar  region  they 
are  thin  and  membranous. 

Actions,  The  movements  permitted  in  the  spinal  column  are.  Flexion,  Exten- 
sion, Lateral  movement.  Circumduction,  and  Rotation. 

In  Flexion,  or  movement  of  the  spine  forwards,  the  anterior  common  ligament 
is  relaxed,  and  the  intervertebral  substances  are  compressed  in  front;  while  the 
posterior  common  ligament,  the  ligamenta  subflava,  and  the  inter-  and  supra- 
spinous ligaments,  are  stretched,  as  well  as  the  posterior  fibres  of  the  interver- 
tebral disks.  The  interspaces  between  the  laminae  are  widened,  and  the  inferior 
articular  processes  of  the  vertebrae  above  glide  upwards,  upon  the  articular 
processes  of  the  vertebrae  below.  Flexion  is  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  spine. 

In  Extension^  or  movement  of  the  spine  backwards,  an  exactly  opposite  dispo- 
sition of  the  parts  takes  place.  This  movement  is  not  extensive,  being  limited 
by  the  anterior  common  ligament,  and  by  the  approximation  of  the  spinous 
processes. 

Flexion  and  extension  are  most  free  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lumbar,  and  in 
the  cervical  regions ;  extension  in  the  latter  region  being  greater  than  flexion, 
the  reverse  of  which  is  the  case  in  the  lumbar  region.  These  movements  are 
least  free  in  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  back. 

In  Lateral  Movement^  the  sides  of  the  intervertebral  disks  are  compressed,  the 
extent  of  motion  being  limited  by  the  resistance  offered  by  the  surrounding 
ligaments,  and  by  the  approximation  of  the  transverse  processes.  This  move- 
ment may  take  place  in  any  part  of  the  spine,  but  is  most  free  in  the  neck  and 
loins. 

Circumduction  is  very  limited,  and  is  produced  merely  by  a  succession  of  the 
preceding  movements. 

notation  is  produced  by  the  twisting  of  the  intervertebral  substances;  this, 
although  only  slight  between  any  two  vertebra3,  produces  a  great  extent  of  move- 
ment, when  it  takes  place  in  the  \vhole  length  of  the  spine,  the  front  of  the 
column  being  turned  to  one  or  the  other  side.  This  movement  takes  place  only 
to  a  slight  extent  in  the  neck,  but  is  more  free  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal 
region,  and  is  altogether  absent  in  the  lumbar  region. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  cervical  region  enjoys  the  greatest  extent  of  each  variety 
of  movement,  flexion  and  extension  especially  being  very  free.  In  the  dorsal 
region^  especially  at  its  upper  part,  the  movements  are  almost  limited  to  flexion; 
extension  and  lateral  motion  taking  place  only  to  a  slight  extent. 


OF  THE  ATLAS  WITH  THE  AXIS. 


II.  Articilation  of  the  Atlas  with  the  Axis. 

The  articulation  uf  the  anterior  arcli  of  the  atlas  witli  the  odontoid  process 
forma  a  lateral  giDglymus  joint,  whilst  that  between  the  articulating  processes  of 
thp  two  bonea  forma  a  double  arlhrodia.  The  ligaments  wliich  connect  these 
bones  are  the 


Two  Anterior  Atlo-axoid. 
Posterior  Atlo-iixoid. 


Transverse. 
Two  Capsular. 


Of  the  Two  Anterior  Ath-axnid  Li(jamenla  (Fig.  225),  the  more  superficial  is 
:i  rounded  cord,  Htuated  in  the  middle  line;  it  is  attached,  above,  to  the  tubercle 
"II  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas ;  below,  to  the  base  of  the  odontoid  process  and 
bo<lv  of  the  axis.  The  deeper  ligament  is  a  membranous  layer,  attached,  above, 
to  the  lower  border  of  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas ;  below,  to  the  base  of  the 
odontoid  process  and  body  of  the  axl".  These  ligaments  are  in  relation,  in  front, 
with  the  Becti  antici  raajorcy. 


Tlie  Posterior  Ath-axoid  Ligament  (Fig.  226)  is  a  broad  and  thin  membranous 
layer  attached,  above,  to  the  lower  border  of  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas ; 
below,  to  tlie  upper  edge  of  the  lamiiije  of  the  axis.  This  ligament  supphes  the 
place  of  the  ligamenta  subfiava,  and  is  in  relation,  behind,  with  the  Inferior 
oblique  muscles. 

The  Transverse  Liyamrnt^  (^'g*"-  227,  228)  is  a  thick  and  strong  ligamentous 
band,  which  arches  across  the  ring  of  the  atlas,  and  serves  to  retain  the  odontoid 
process  in  firm  connection  with  its  anterior  arcli.  ,  This  ligament  is  flattened 
from  before  backwards,  broader  and  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  either 
extremity,  and  firmly  attached  on  each  side  of  the  atlas  to  a  small  tnbercle  on 

'It  has  been  found  neceasaiylo  rieacribe  the  transverse  ligament  with  those  of  the  atlas  and  btis; 
bat  the  stadent  mnst  remember  that  it  is  really  a  portion  of  the  mechiinism  b\-  wliich  the  move- 
fflnits  of  the  head  on  the  spine  arc  regulatpil :  sn  Ihat  the  cnnnections  between  the  atlaa  and  alia 
ongbt  always  to  be  studied  t»gether  with  thosi^  between  thn  latter  bonen  and  the  skull. 
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the  inner  surface  of  its  lateral  mass.  As  it  crosses  tlie  odontoid  process  a  small 
fa.sciculu8  is  derived  from  its  up])er  imd  lower  borders;  the  former  passing 
upwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone ;  the  latter, 
downwards,  to  be  attached  to  the  root  oC  the  odontoid  process ;  hence,  the  whole 
ligament  has  received  the  name  of  cruciform.     The  transverse  ligament  divides 

Fig,  226. — Occipito-atloid  and  Atlo-axoid  Ligomenta.     Posterior  Vitw. 


i*  fTjiKtUf  if  VrrtMmlAn 


the  ring  of  the  atlas  into  two  unequal  parts :  of  these,  the  posterior  and  larger 
serves  ibr  the  transmission  of  the  cord  and  its  membranes;  the  anterior  and 
smaller  contains  tiie  odontoid  proeess.  Since  tlie  lower  border  of  tlie  space 
between  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and  tlie  transverse  ligament  is  smaller 
tlian  the  upper  {because  the  transverse  ligiiment  embraces  firmly  the  narrow  neck 
of  the  iHjontoid  process)  this  process  is  retained  in  firm  connection  with  the  atlas 
wlien  all  the  other  ligaments  liave  Ik-cu  divided. 

The  Capsular  Ligaments  are  two  thin  and  loose  capsules,  counecting  the  articu- 
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lar  suriacea  of  the  atlas  and  axis,  the  fibres  being  sti'oagest  on  the  anterior  and 
external  part  of  the  articulation. 

There  ore  four  Synovial  Membrattes  in  this  articulation :  one  lining  the  inner 
surfjice  of  each  of  the  capsular  ligaments  ;  one  between  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  odontoid  process  and  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlaa ;  and  one  between  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  odontoid  [jrocess  and  the  transverse  ligament.  The  latter 
often  communicates  with  those  between  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone  and 
the  articular  surfaces  of  the  atlas. 

Fig,  228. — Occipito-axoid  and  Atlo-axoid  Ligaments,     Posterior  View,  obtained  by  removing  the 
arches  of  Che  Vertebrae  and  the  posterior  port  of  the  Skull. 


Actions.  This  joint  is  capable  of  great  mobility,  and  allows  the  rotation  of 
the  atlas  (and,  with  it,  of  the  cranium)  upon  the  axis,  the  extent  of  rotation 
being  limited  by  the  odontoid  ligaments. 

Articulations  of  the  Si-ixe  with  the  Cranium. 

The  ligaments  connecting  the  spine  with  the  cranium  may  be  divided  into 
two  seta,  those  connecting  the  occipital  bone  with  the  atlas,  and  those  connecting 
the  occipital  bone  with  the  axis. 

ni.  Articulation  of  the  Atlas  with  the  Occipital  Bone. 

This  articulation  is  a  donble  arthrodia.     Its  ligaments  are  the 

Two  Anterior  Occipito-atloid. 
Posterior  Occipito-atloid. 
Two  Lateral  Occipito-atloid. 
Two  Capsular, 

Of  the  Two  Anterior  Liyamenls  (Fig.  225),  the  superficial  is  a  strong,  narrow, 
rounded  cord,  attached,  above,  to  the  basilar  process  of  the  occiput;  below,  to 
the  tnbercle  on  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlaa ;  the  deeper  ligament  is  a  broad  and 
thin  membranous  layer,  which  passes  between  the  anterior  margin  of  the  foramen 
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magnum  above,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  upper  border  of  the  anterior  arch 
of  the  atlas  below.  This  ligament  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  Recti  antici 
minores ;  behind,  with  the  odontoid  ligaments. 

The  Posterior  Occtpito-atloid  Ligament  (Fig.  226)  is  a  very  broad  but  thin 
membranous  lamina,  intimately  blended  with  the  dura  mater.  It  is  connected, 
above,  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum ;  below,  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  This  ligament  is  incomplete  at  each 
side,  and  forms,  with  the  superior  intervertebral  notch,  an  opening  for  the  passage 
of  the  vertebral  artery  and  sub-occipital  nerve.  It  is  in  relation,  behind,  with 
the  Recti  postici  minores  and  Obliqui  sup^riores;  in  front,  with  the  dura  mater 
of  the  spinal  canal,  to  which  it  is  intimately  adherent. 

The  Lateral  Lvjaments  are  strong,  hbrous  bands,  directed  obliquely  upwards 
and  inwards,  attached,  above,  to  the  jugular  process  of  the  occipital  bone;  below, 
to  the  base  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas. 

The  Capsular  Ligaments  surround  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  con- 
nect them  with  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  atlas ;  they  consist  of  thin  and  loose 
capsules,  which  inclose  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  articulation.  The  syno- 
vial membranes  between  the  occipital  bone  and  atlas  communicate  occasionally 
with  that  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  odontoid  process  and  transverse 
ligament. 

Actions,  The  movements  permitted  in  this  joint  are  flexion  and  extension, 
which  give  rise  to  the  ordinary  forward  or  backward  nodding  of  the  head,  besides 
slight  lateral  motion  to  one  or  the  other  side.  When  either  of  these  actions  is 
carried  beyond  a  slight  extent,  the  whole  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spine 
assists  in  its  production.  According  to  Cruveilhier,  there  is  a  slight  motion  of 
rotation  in  this  joint. 

IV.  Articulation  of  the  Axis  with  the  Occipital  Bone. 
Occipito-axoid.  Three  Odontoid. 

To  expose  these  ligaments,  the  spinal  .canal  should  be  laid  open  by  removing 
the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  the  laminae  and  spinous  process  of  the  axis,  and 
the  portion  of  the  occipital  bone  behind  the  foramen  magnum,  as  seen  in  Fig. 
228. 

The  Occipito-axoid  Ligament  (Apparatus  ligamentosus  colli)  is  situated  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  front  surface  of  the  spinal  canal.  It  is  a  broad  and  strong  liga- 
mentous band,  which  covers  the  odontoid  process  and  its  ligaments,  and  appears 
to  be  a  prolongation  upwards  of  the  posterior  common  ligament  of  the  spine.  It 
is  attached,  below,  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  axis,  and,  becoming 
expanded  as  it  ascends,  is  inserted  into  the  basilar  groove  of  the  occipital  bone, 
in  front  of  the  foramen  magnum. 

Relations,  By  its  anterior  surface,  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  trans- 
verse ligament ;  by  its  posterior  surface,  with  the  dura  mater.  By  cutting  this 
ligament  across,  and  turning  its  ends  aside,  the  transverse  and  odontoid  ligaments 
are  exposed. 

The  Odontoid  or  Check  Ligaments  are  strong,  rounded,  fibrous  cords,  which 
arise  one  on  either  side  of  the  apex  of  the  odontoid  process,  and,  passing 
obliciuelv  upwards  and  outwards,  are  inserted  into  the  rough  depressions  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone.  In  the  triangular  interval  left- 
bet  ween  these  ligaments  and  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum,  a  third  strong 
ligamentous  band  (ligamentum  suspensorium)  may  be  seen,  which  passes  almost 
perpendicularly  from  the  apex  of  the  odontoid  process  to  tlie  anterior  margin  of 
the  foramen,  being  intimately  blended  with  the  anterior  occipito-atloid  ligament, 
and  upper  fasciculus  of  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  atlas. 

Actions,  The  odontoid  ligaments  serve  to  limit  the  extent  to  which  rotation 
of  the  cranium  may  be  carried  •  hence  they  have  received  the  name  of  check 
ligaments. 
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V.  Tempobo-Maxillaky  Articulation. 

This  is  an  arthrodial  joint ;  the  parts  entering  into  its  formation  are,  on  each 
eide,  the  anterior  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  emi- 
nentia  artioularis  above;  witn  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  below.  The  liga- 
ments are  the  following: 

External  Lateral.  Stylo- maxillary. 

Internal  Lateral.  Capsular. 

Interarticular  Fibro -cartilage. 

The  External  Lateral  Ligament  (Fig.  229)  is  a  short,  thin,  and  narrow  fascic- 
bIqs,  attached  above  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  zygoma  and  to  the  rough  tubercle 
on  its  lower  border ;  below,  to  the  outer  surface  and  posterior  border  of  the  neck 
of  the  lower  jaw.     This  ligament  is  broader  above  than  below ;  ita  fibres  arc 


Fig.  229. — Temporo-mEixilliuy  Articulation,     External  View. 


placed  parallel  with  one  another,  and  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  back- 
wards. Externally,  it  is  covered  by  the  parotid  gland,  and  by  the  integument. 
Internally,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  interarticular  fibro-eartilage  and  the  synovial 
membrane. 

The  Internal  Lateral  Liyament  (Fig.  230)  is  a  long,  thin,  ami  loa^e  band,  which 
is  attached  above  to  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and,  becoming 
broader  as  it  dcRcends,  is  inserted  into  the  inner  margin  of  the  dental  foramen. 
Its  outer  surface  is  in  relation  above  with  the  External  pterygoid  muscle;  lower 
down  it  is  separated  from  the  neck  of  the  condyle  by  the  internal  maxillary 
artery;  and  still  more  inferiorly  the  inferior  dental  vessels  and  nerve  separate 
it  from  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  Internally,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  Internal 
pterygoid.' 

TLe  Stylo-maxillary  Ligament  is  a  thin  aponeurotic  cord,  which  extends  from 
near  the  apex  of  the  styloid  pr<K;ess  of  the  temporal  bone  to  the  angle  and  poa- 

'  Dr.  Humphry  describes  the  interniJ  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament  separately,  a*  the  short 
internal  lateral  li'gament;  and  it  certainly  seems  as  desen-ingofaseparate  description  aa  the  eitenial 
Utenl  ligament  la. 
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tenor  border  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  between  the  Masseter  and  loteraal 

pterygoid  muscles.     This  ligament  separates  the  parotid  from  the  sub-maxillary 
gland,  and  has  attached  to  its  inner  side  part  of  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  Stylo- 
glossus muscle.   Although  usually 
Fg  230 —Temporo  maxillary  Articulation  classed  among    the    ligaments  of 

Internal  View  the  jaw,  it  Can  only  be  considered 

as  an  accessory  in  the  articulation. 
Along  with  the  stylo-maxillary 
ligament  may  be  described  the 
slyh-hyoid  ligament,  although  it 
is  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
functions  of  the  lower  jaw.  This 
is  a  fibrous  cord,  which  continues 
the  styloid  process  down  to  the 
hyoid  bone,  being  attached  to 
the  lip  of  the  former  and  the 
small  cornu  of  the  latter.  It  is 
often  more  or  less  ossified. 

The  Capsular  Liyament  forme 
a  thin  and  loose  ligamentous 
capsule,  attached  above  to  the 
circumference  of  the  glenoid  cav- 
ity and  the  articular  surface  im- 
mediately in  front ;  below,  to  the 
neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower 
jaw.  It  consists  of  a  few  thin 
scattered  fibres,  and  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  a  distinct  ligament ;  it  is  thickest  at  the  back  part  of  the  artic- 
ulation. 

The  Interarticular  Fiiro-carlilaye  (Fig.  231)  is  a  thin   plate  of  an  oval  form, 

f laced  horizontally  between  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  and  the  glenoid  cavity. 
ts  upper  surface  is  concave  from  before  backwards,  and  a  little  convex  trans- 
versely, to  accommodate  itself  to  the  form  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  Its  under 
surface,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  condyle,  is  concave.  Its  circumference 
is  connected  externally  to  the  external  lateral  ligament ;  internally,  to  the  capsu- 
lar  ligament ;  and  in  front  to  the  tendon  of  the  External  pterygoid  muscle.  It 
is  thicker  at  its  circumference,  especially  behind,  than  at  its  centre,  where  it  is 
,  „     .         „  sometimes    perforated.      The    fibres 

Fjg.231,-Vert.cal^Se^nof^Tempc.ro-maiilbry  ^f  ^^^^^-^  jt  is  composed  have  a 
concentric  arrangement,  more  appa- 
rent at  the  circumference  than  at 
the  centre.  Its  surfaces  are  smooth, 
and  divide  the  joint  into  two  cavities, 
each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  sep- 
arate synovial  membrane.  When 
the  fib ro -cartilage  is  ])erforated,  the 
synovial  membranes  are  continuous 
with  one  another. 

The  Synovial  Membranes,  two  in 
number,  are  placed  one  above  and 
the  other  below  the  fibro-cartilage. 
The  upper  one,  the  larger  and  looser 
of  the  two,  is  continued  from  the 
margin  of  the  cartilage  covering  the  glenoid  cavity  and  eminentia  artic- 
ularis,  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  fibro-cartilage.  The  lower  one  is 
interpo.sed  between  the  under  surface  of  the  fibro-cartilage  and  the  condyle 
of  the  jaw,  being  prolonged  downwards  a  little  further  behind  than  in  front. 
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The  Nerves  of  this  joint  are  derived  from  the  auriculo-temporal  and  masseteric 
branches  of  the  inferior  maxillary. 

Actions,  The  movements  permitted  in  this  articulation  are  very  extensive. 
Thus,  the  jaw  may  be  depressed  or  elevated,  or  it  may  be  carried  forwards  or 
backwards,  or  from  side  to  side.  It  is  by  the  alternation  of  these  movements 
performed  in  succession,  that  a  kind  of  rotatory  movement  of  the  lower  jaw  upon 
the  upper  takes  place,  which  materially  assists  in  the  mastication  of  the  food. 

If  the  movement  of  depression  is  carried  only  to  a  slight  extent,  the  condyles 
remain  in  the  glenoid  cavities,  their  anterior  part  descending  only  slightly ;  but 
if  the  depression  is  considerable,  the  condyles  glide  from  the  glenoid  fossae  on  to 
the  articular  eminences,  carrying  Avith  them  the  interarticular  fibro-cartilages. 
When  this  movement  is  carried  to  too  great  an  extent,  as,  for  instance,  during  a 
convulsive  ya'N\Ti,  dislocation  of  the  condyle  into  the  zygomatic  fossa  may  occur ; 
the  interarticular  cartilage  being  carried  forwards,  and  the  capsular  ligament 
ruptured.  When  the  jaw  is  elevated,  after  forced  depression,  the  condyles  and 
fibro-cartilages  are  carried  backwards  into  their  original  position.  When  the  jaw 
is  carried  horizontally  forwards  and  backwards,  or  from  side  to  side,  a  horizontal 
gliding  movement  of  the  fibro-cartilages  and  condyles  upon  the  glenoid  cavities 
takes  place  in  the  corresponding  direction. 

VI.  Articulations  of  the  Ribs  with  the  VERTEBR-fi. 

The  articulations  of  the  ribs  with  the  vertebral  column  may  be  divided  into 
two  sets:  1.  Those  which  connect  the  heads  of  the  ribs  with  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae ;  2.  Those  which  connect  the  necks  and  tubercles  of  the  ribs  with  the 
transverse  processes. 

1.  Articulations  between  the  Heads  of  the  Ribs  and  the  Bodies 

OF  THE  Vertebra.    (Fig.  232.) 

These  constitute  a  series  of  ginglymoid  joints,  formed  by  the  articulation  of 
the  heads  of  the  ribs  with  the  cavities  on  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  bodies 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  connected  together  by  the  following  ligaments : — 

Anterior  Costo-vertebral  or  Stellate. 

Capsular. 

Interarticular. 

The  Anterior  Costo-vertebral  or  Stellate  Ligament  connects  the  anterior  part  of 
the  head  of  each  rib  with  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  two  vertebrae,  and  the  inter- 
vertebral disk  between  them.  It  consists  of  three  flat  bundles  of  ligamentous 
fibres,  which  radiate  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  of  the  rib.  Tlie  superior 
fasciculus  passes  upwards  to  be  connected  with  the  body  of  the  vertebra  above ; 
the  inferior  one  descends  to  the  body  of  the  vertebra  below ;  and  the  middle  one, 
the  smallest  and  least  distinct,  passes  horizontally  inwards  to  be  attached  to  the 
intervertebral  substance. 

Relations.  In  front,  with  the  thoracic  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  the  pleura, 
and,  on  the  right  side,  with  the  vena  azygos  major ;  behind,  with  the  interarticular 
ligament  and  synovial  membranes. 

In  the  first  rib,  which  articulates  with  a  single  vertebra  only,  this  ligament 
does  not  present  a  distinct  division  into  three  fasciculi ;  its  superior  fibres,  how- 
ever, pass  to  be  attached  to  the  body  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra,  as  well  as  to 
the  body  of  the  vertebra  with  whicri  the  rib  articulates.  In  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  ribs  also,  which  likewise  articulate  with  a  single  vertebra,  the  division 
does  not  exist ;  but  the  upper  fibres  of  the  ligament,  in  each  case,  are  connected 
with  the  vertebra  above,  as  well  as  that  with  which  the  ribs  articulate. 

The  Capsular  Ligament  is  a  thin  and  loose  ligamentous  bag,  which  surrounds 
the  joint  between  the  head  of  the  rib  and  the  articular  cavity  formed  by  the 
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junction  of  the  vertebrte.     Il  is  very  tliiu,  lirraly  connected  with  the  antei 
ligHment,  and  most  distinct  at  the  upper  and  lower  part«  of  the  articulation. 

The  Ititerarticular  L\ 
e  Articulationa. 


Fig.  232.- 


ament  is  situated  in  the 
interior  of  the  joint,  li 
consists  of  a  short  bund 
of  fibres,  fiuitened  from 
above  downwards,  ni- 
tiiched  by  one  extremity 
lo  tiie  sharp  crCHt  on  the 
head  of  the  rib,  and  by 
the  other  totlie  interverte- 
bral disk.  It  divides  the 
joint  into  two  cavities, 
which  have  no  communi- 
cation with  one  another, 
but  are  each  lined  by  a 
separate  synovial  meia- 
braue.  In  the  first,  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  ribs, 
the  inlerarticnlar  liga- 
ment docs  not  exist ;  con- 
sequently, there  is  but 
one  synovial  membrane. 
Artions.  The  move- 
ments permitted  in  these 
articulations  are  limited 
to  elevation,  depression,  and  a  slight  amount  of  movement  forwards  and  backwards. 
The  mobility,  however,  of  the  different  ribs  varies  very  ranch.  The  first  rib  is 
almost  immovable,  excepting  in  deep  inspiration.  The  movement  of  the  second 
rib  is  also  not  very  extensive.  In  the  other  ribs,  their  mobility  i 
cessively  down  to  the  last  two,  which  are  very  movable.  The  ribs  are  generalb 
more  movable  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 


2.  Articulations  of  the  Nbck,s  and  Tubercles  of  the  Ribs  with  thk  | 
Transverse  Processes.    (Fig.  233.) 

The  ligaments  connecting  these  parts  arc — 

Anterior  Costo- transverse. 

Middle  Oosto-transverse  (Inlcrosseous). 

Posterior  Co-sto-tranaverse. 

Capsular. 
The  Anterior  Coeto-tranaverae  Liyavient  is  a  broad  and  strong  hand  of  fibres, 
ntlaohed  below  to  the  sharp  crest  on  the  upper  border  of  the  neck  of  each  rib, 
and  i>aasing  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  to  the  lower  border  of  the  trans- 
verso  process  immedmtely  above.  It  is  broader  below  than  above,  broader  and 
thinner  between  the  lower  ribs  than  between  the  upper,  and  more  distinct  in 
front  than  behind.  This  ligament  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  intercostal 
vessels  and  nerves ;  behind,  with  the  Longis-simus  dorsi.  Its  internal  border  com- 
pletes an  aperture  formed  between  it  and  the  articular  prooessfes,  through  which 
pass  the  posterior  branches  of  the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerves.  Its  external 
border  is  continuous  with  a  thin  aponeurosis,  which  covers  the  External  inter- 
costal mascle. 

The  first  and  laM  ribs  have  no  anterior  costo-trausverse  ligament. 
The  Mi<iilU  Costo-tramverse  or  Interosseous  Ligavient  consists  of  short,  but 
strong,  fibres,  which  pass  between  the  rough  surface  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
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neok  of  each  rib,  and  the  anterior  aurfaoe  of  the  adjacent  transverae  process.  In 
order  fully  to  expose  this  ligameot,  a  horizoatal  section  should  be  made  across 
the  transverse  process  and  corresponding  part  of  the  rib ;  or  the  rib  may  be 
forcibly  eeparated  from  the  transverse  process,  and  its  fibres  put  on  the  stretch. 

Fig.  233. — Costo-transveise  Articulation.    Seen  from  above. 


In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs,  this  ligament  is  quite  rudimentary. 

The  Posterior  Coato-tran$verse  Ligament  is  a  short,  but  thick  and  strong 
fasciculus,  which  passes  obliquely  from  the  summit  of  the  transverse  process  to 
the  rough  non-articular  portion  of  the  tubercle  of  the  rib.  This  ligament  is 
shorter  and  more  oblique  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  ribs.  Those  corre- 
spondiDg  to  the  superior  ribs  ascend,  while  those  of  the  inferior  ribs  descend 
alightlv. 

In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  rSts,  this  ligament  is  wanting. 

The  articular  portion  of  the  tubercle  of  the  rib,  and  adjacent  transverse 
process,  form  an  arthrodial  Joint,  provided  with  a  thin  Capsular  Ligament 
attached  to  the  circumference  of  the  articulating  surfaces,  and  inclosing  a  small 
'<ITiovial  membrane, 

la  the  eleventh  and  twe^th  ribs,  this  articulation  is  wanting. 

Actions.  The  movement  permitted  in  these  Joints  is  limited  to  a  slight  gliding 
motion  of  the  articular  surfaces  one  upon  the  other. 

VII,  Abticulation  of  the  Cabtilaqes  of  the  Ribs  with  the  Sternum, 
ETC.  (Fig.  23i.) 

The  articulations  of  the  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs  with  the  sternum  are 
arthrodial  Joints.    The  ligaments  connecting  them  are — 

Anterior  Costo-sternal. 
Posterior  Costo-sternal. 
Capsular. 

The  Antm-ior  Costo-sternal  Li'jament  is  a  broad  and  thin  membranous  band, 
that  radiates  from  the  inner  extremity  of  the  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs  to  the 
uterior  surface  of  the  sternum.    It  is  composed  of  fasciculi,  which   pass  in 
20 
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different  directions.  The  superior  fasciculi  ascend  obliquely,  the  inferior  pass 
obliquely  downwards,  and  the  middle  fasciculi  horizontally.  The  superficial  fiorea 
of  this  ligament  are  the  longest ;  they  intermingle  witfl  the  fibres  of  the  liga- 
ments above  and  below  them,  with  those  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the 
tendinous  fibres  of  origin  of  the  Pectoralis  major ;  forming  a  thick  fibrous  mem- 
brane, which  covers  the  surface  of  the  sternum.  This  is  more  distinct  at  the 
lower  than  at  the  upper  part. 

Fig.  234. — Costo-stonial,  Costo -xiphoid,  and  Intercostal  Articulationa.    Anterior  View, 

TXt  i^naviel  eaviUtM    fxpeitd 
iy  a  vtrtunl  uttiiu  ^tit  SttMutiK  k  OtHU^tt 


The  Posdrior  Costo-slemal  Li'jnmenI,  less  thick  and  distinct  than  the  anterior, 
is  composed  of  fibres  whioh  radiate  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternal  end 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum, 
besoming  blended  with  the  periosteum. 

The  CupsuJar  Ligament  surrounds  the  joints  formed  between  the  cartilages  of 
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the  true  ribs  and  the  sternum.  It  is  very  thin,  intimately  blended  with  the 
anterior  and  posterior  ligaments,  and  strengthened  at  the  upper  and  lower  part 
of  the  articulation  by  a  few  fibres,  which  pass  from  the  cartilage  to  the  side  of 
the  sternum.     These  ligaments  protect  the  sjmovial  membranes. 

Synovial  Membranes.     The  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  is  directly  continuous  with 
the  sternum,  without  any  synovial  membrane.     The  cartilage  of  the  secojid  rib 
is  connected  with  the  sternum  by  means  of  an  interarticular  ligament,  attached 
bv  one  extremity  to  the  cartilage  of  the  second  rib,  and  by  the  other  extremity 
to  the  cartilage  which  unites  the  first  and  second  pieces  of  the  sternum.     This 
articulation  is  provided  with  two  synovial  membranes.     That  of  the  third  rib 
has  also  two  synovial  membranes ;  and  that  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh, 
each  a  single  synovial  membrane.     Thus  there  are  eight  synovial  cavities  on  each 
side  in  the  articulations  between  the  costal  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs  and  the 
steraum.     They  may  be   demonstrated  by  removing  a  thin  section  from   the 
anterior  surface  of  the  sternum  and  cartilages,  as  seen  in  the  figure.     After  mid- 
dle life  the  articular  surfaces  lose  their  polish,  become  roughened,  and  the  syno- 
vial membranes  appear  to  be  wanting.     In  old  age,  the  articulations  do  not  exist, 
the  cartilages  of  most  of  the  ribs  becoming  continuous  with  the  sternum.     The 
cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib^  and  occasionally  also  that  of  the  sixth^is  connected  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  ensiform  appendix  by  a  band  of  ligamentous  fibres,  which 
varies  in  length  and  breadth  in  different  subjects.     It  is  called  the  costo-xiphoid 
ligament. 

Actions.    The  movements  which  are  permitted  in  the  oosto-sternal  articulations 
are  limited  to  elevation  and  depression ;  and  these  only  to  a  slight  extent. 

Articulations  of  the  Cartilages  of  the  Ribs  with  each  other  (Inter- 

chondral).    (Fig.  234.) 

The  cartilages  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  ribs  articulate,  by  their  lower 
borders,  with  the  corresponding  margin  of  the  adjoining  cartilages,  by  means  of 
a  small,  smo<^th,  oblong-shaped  facet.  Each  articulation  is  inclosea  in  a  thin 
(^psuhir  lijament  lined  by  synovial  membrane^  and  strengthened  externally  and 
internally  by  ligamentous  fibres  (intercostal  ligaments),  which  pass  from  one 
cartilage  to  the  other.  Sometimes  the  cartilage  of  the  fifth  rib,  more  rarely  that 
of  the  ninth,  articulates,  by  its  lower  border,  with  the  adjoining  cartilage  by  a 
small  oval  facet;  more  frequently  they  are  connected  together  by  a  few  liga- 
mentous fibres.     Occasionally,  the  articular  surfaces  above  meutionei  are  wanting. 

Articulations  of  the  Ribs  with  their  Cartilages  (Costo-chondral). 

(Fig.  234.) 

The  outer  extremity  of  each  costal  cartilage  is  received  into  a  depression  in 
the  8ternal  end  of  the  ribs,  and  held  together  by  the  periosteum. 

VIII.  Ligaments  of  the  Sternum. 

The  first  and  second  pieces  of  the  sternum  are  united  by  a  layer  of  cartilage, 
which  rarely  ossifies,  except  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.  These  two  seg- 
ments are  connected  by  an  anterior  and  posterior  ligament.  (See  on  this  head 
p.  217,  note.) 

The  anterior  sternal  ligament  consists  of  a  layer  of  fibres,  having  a  longitudinal 
direction;  it  blends  with  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  costo- sternal  ligaments  on 
both  sides,  and  with  the  aponeurosis  of  origin  of  the  Pectoralis  major.  This 
ligament  is  rough,  irregular,  and  much  thicker  at  the  lower  than  at  the  upper 
pan  of  the  bone. 

The  posterior  sternal  ligament  is  disposed  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  articulation. 
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IX,  Articulation  op  the  Pelvis  with  the  Spdie. 

The  ligamenta  connecting  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  with  the  Baerum  ■ 
sitnikr  to  those  which  connect  the  segments  of  the  spine  with  each  other,  vi* 

1.  The  continuation  downwards  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  common  tigameol 

2.  The  intervertebral  substance  connecting  the  flattened  oval  surfaces  of  the  tiM 
bones,  and  forming  an  amphiarthrodial  joint.  3.  Ligamenta  subflava,  connectim^ 
the  arch  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  sacral  canal! 
4.  Capsular  ligaments  connecting  the  articulating  processes  and  forming  n  double 
nrtlirodia.     5.  Inter-  and  supra-spinous  ligaments. 


23.5  — Articulations  of  Pelvi?  and  Hip.     Anterior  View. 


The  two  proper  ligaments  connecting  the  pelvis  with  the  spine  are  the  lumb( 
aaornl  and  ilio-lumbar. 

The  Limibo-aacral  Liyament  (Fig.  235)  is  a  short,  thick,  triangular  fasciculd 
which  is  connected  above  to  the  lower  and  front  part  of  the  transverse  prooa 
of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  passes  obliquely  outwards,  and  is  attached  below  I 
the  lateral  surface  of  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  becoming  blended  with  the  antcri 
sacro-iliac  ligament.     This  ligament  is  in  relation  in  front  with  the  Psoas  muse 

The  Ilio-lumbar  Liijament  (Fig.  235)  passes  horizontally  outwards  from  t 
Hpox  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  crest  of  lU 
ilium  immediately  in  front  of  the  sacroiliac  articulation.     It  is  of  a  trianguMr 
form,  thick  and  narrow  internally,  broad  and  thinner  externally.     It  is  in  relati* 
in  front,  with  the  Psoas  muscle ;  behind,  with  the  muscles  occupying  the  verteb 
groove  ;  above,  with  the  Quadratus  Inmborum. 

X.  Articulations  of  the  Pelvis. 

The  Ligaments  connecting  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  with  eacli  other  may  f 
divided  into  four  groups : — 1.  Thoseconuecting  the  sacrum  and  ilium,    2,  Tin' 
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passing  between  the  sacrum  and  ischium.    3.  Those  connecting  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx.    4.  Those  between  the  two  pubic  bones. 

1.  Articulation  op  the  Sacrum  and  Ilium. 

The  sacro-iliac  articulation  is  an  amphiarthrodial  joint,  formed  between  the 
lateral  surface  of  the  sacrum  and  ilium.  The  anterior  or  auricular  portion  of 
each  articular  surface  is  covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  cartilage,  thicker  on  the 
sacrum  than  on  the  ilium.  The  surfaces  of  these  cartilages  in  the  adult  are  rough 
and  irregular,  and  separated  from  one  another  by  a  soft,  yellow,  pulpy  substance. 
At  an  early  period  of  life,  occasionally  in  the  adult,  and  in  the  female  during 
pregnancy,  they  are  smooth,  and  lined  by  a  delicate  synovial  membrane.  The 
ligaments  connecting  these  surfaces  are  the  anterior  and  posterior  sacroiliac. 

The  Anterior  Sacro-iliac  Ligament  (Fig.  235)  consists  of  numerous  thin  liga- 
mentous bands,  which  connect  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  sacrum  and  ilium. 

The  Posterior  Sacro-iliac  (Fig.  236)  is  a  strong  interosseous  ligament,  situated 
in  a  deep  depression  between  the  sacrum  ana  ilium  behind,  and  forming  the 
chief  bond  of  connection  between  those  bones.  It  consists  of  numerous  strong 
fiisciculi,  which  pass  between  the  bones  in  various  directions.  Three  of  these  are 
of  large  size ;  the  tioo  superior ^  nearly  horizontal  in  direction,  arise  from  the  first 
and  second  transverse  tubercles  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  rough  uneven  surface  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ilium.  The  third  fasciculus,  oblique  in  direction,  is  attached  by  one 
extremitv  to  the  third  transverse  tubercle  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum, 
and  by  the  other  to  the  posterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium ;  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  oblique  sacro-iliac  ligament, 

2.  Ligaments  passing  between  the  Sacrum  and  Ischium.    (Fig.  236.) 

The  Great  Sncro-sciatic  (Posterior). 
The  Lesser  Sacro-sciatic  (Anterior). 

The  Oreat  or  Posterior  Sacro-sciatic  Ligament  is  situated  at  the  lower  and 
back  part  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  thin,  flat,  and  triangular  in  form ;  narrower  in 
the  middle  than  at  the  extremities ;  attached  by  its  broad  base  to  the  posterior 
inferior  spine  of  the  ilium,  to  the  fourth  and  nfth  transverse  tubercles  on  the 
sacrum,  and  to  the  lower  part  of  the  lateral  margin  of  that  bone  and  the 
coccyx;  passing  obliauely  downwards,  outwards,  and  forwards,  it  becomes 
narrow  and  thick;  ana  at  its  insertion  into  the  inner  margin  of  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium,  it  increases  in  breadth,  and  is  prolonged  forwards  along  the  inner 
margin  of  the  ramus,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  falciform  ligament.  The 
free  concave  edge  of  this  ligament  has  attached  to  it  the  obturator  fascia,  with 
which  it  forms  a  kind  of  groove,  protecting  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve. 
One  of  its  surfaces  is  turned  towards  the  perinaeum,  the  other  towards  the 
Obturator  internus  muscle. 

The  posterior  surface  of  this  ligament  gives  origin,  by  its  whole  extent,  to 
fibres  of  the  Gluteus  maximus.  Its  anterior  surface  is  united  to  the  lesser 
JHcro-sciatic  ligament.  Its  superior  border  forms  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
leaser  sacro-sciatic  foramen.  Its  lower  border  forms  part  of  the  boundary  of 
the  perinaeum.  It  is  pierced  by  the  coccygeal  branch  of  the  sciatic  artery  and 
coccygeal  nerve. 

The  Lesser  or  Anterior  Sacro-sciatic  Ligament^  much  shorter  and  smaller  than 
the  preceding,  is  thin,  triangular  in  form,  attached  by  its  apex  to  the  spine  of 
the  ischium,  and  internally,  by  its  broad  base,  to  the  lateral  margin  of  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx,  anterior  to  the  attachment  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  with 
which  its  fibres  are  intermingled. 

It  is  in  relation,  anteriorly^  with  the  Coccygeus  muscle;  posteriorly^  it  is. 
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covered  by  the  posterior  ligament,  and  crossed  by  the  internal  pudic  vessels  a 
nerve.  Its  superior  border  forms  tbe  lower  boundary  of  the  great  sacro-scia 
foramen ;  its  inferior  border,  part  of  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramen. 

These  two  ligaments  convert  the  sacro-seiatie  nolciies  into  foramin 
superior  or  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen  is  bounded,  in  front  and  above,  l>y  t 
posterior  border  of  the  os  innouiiuatum;  behind,  by  the  great  sacro-sciatic  lig 
raent ;  and  below,  by  the  lesser  ligament.     It  is  partially  tilled  up,  in  the  recedi 
slate,  by  the  Pyriformis  muscle.     Above  this   muscle,  the  gluteal  vessels  and 
superior  gluteal  nerve  emerge  from  the  pelvis ;  and  below  it,  the  ischialic  vessels 
and  nerves,  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve,  and  muscular  branches  from  t 
sacral  plexus.     Tbe  inferior  or  ksaer  sacro-sciatic  foramen  is  bounded,  in  froi 


!-  236, — Arliculationa  of  Pelvis  aad  Hip,    Poatarior  View. 


by  the  tuber  ischii;  above,  by  the  spine  and  lesser  ligament;  behind,  by  1 
greater  ligament.  It  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  internus  muscle,  i 
nerve,  and  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve. 


3.  Articulation  of  the  Sachum  and  Coccts. 

This  articulation  is  an  amphiarthrodial  joint,  formed  between  the  oval  surface 
on  the  apex  of  the  sacrum  and  the  base  of  the  coccyx.  It  is  analogous  to  the 
joints  bettt-een  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrte,  and  is  connected  by  similar  ligaments 
They  are  the 

Anterior  Sacm- coccygeal. 

Posterior  Sacro  coccygeal. 

Interposed  Fibro-cartilage, 

The  Anterior  Sacro-cocaj'jeal  Liijament   consists  of  a   few    irregular    filin 
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which  descend  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  to  the  front  of  the  coccyx, 
becoming  blended  with  the  periosteum. 

The  Posterior  Sacro-coocygeal  Ligament  is  a  flat  band  of  ligamentous  fibres, 
of  a  pearly  tint,  which  arises  from  the  margin  of  the  lower  orifice  of  the  sacral 
canal,  and  descends  to  be  inserted  into  the  posterior  surface  of  the  coccyx.  This 
ligament  completes  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  sacral  canal.  Its  superficial 
fibres  are  much  longer  than  the  deep-seated ;  the  latter  extend  from  the  apex  of 
the  sacrum  to  the  upper  cornua  of  tne  coccyx.  This  ligament  is  in  relation  in 
front  with  the  arachnoid  membrane  of  the  sacral  canal,  a  portion  of  the  sacrum, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  coccyx ;  behind,  with  the 
Gluteus  maximus. 

A  Fibro-cartilage  is  interposed  between  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx ;  it  differs  from  that  interposed  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
in  being  thinner,  and  its  central  part  more  firm  in  texture.  It  is  somewhat 
thicker  in  front  and  behind  than  at  the  sides.  Occasionally,  a  synovial  mem- 
brane is  found  when  the  coccyx  is  freely  movable,  which  is  more  especially  the 
case  during  pregnancy. 

The  different  segments  of  the  coccyx  are  connected  together  by  an  extension 
downwards  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  sacro-coccygeal  ligaments,  a  thin 
annular  disk  of  fibro-cartilage  being  interposed  between  each  of  the  bones.  In 
the  adult  male,  all  the  pieces  become  ossified ;  but  in  the  female,  this  does  not 
commonly  occur  until  a  later  period  of  life.  The  separate  segments  of  the 
coccyx  are  first  united,  and  at  a  more  advanced  age  the  joint  between  the  sacrum 
and  coccyx  is  obliterated. 

Actions.  The  movements  which  take  place  between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx, 
and  between  the  different  pieces  of  the  latter  bone,  are  slightly  forwards  and 
backwards ;  they  are  very  limited.     Their  extent  increases  during  pregnancy. 

4.  Articulation  of  the  Pubes.    (Fig.  287.) 

The  articulation  between  the  pubic  bones  is  an  amphiarthrodial  joint,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  two  oval  articular  surfaces  of  tne  ossa  pubis.  The  articu- 
lar surface  has  been  described  above  under  the  name  of  symphysis,  and  the  same 
name  is  given  to  the  joint.     The  ligaments  of  this  articulation  are  the 

Anterior  Pubic.  Posterior  Pubic. 

Superior  Pubic.  Sub-pubic. 

Interposed  Fibro-cartilage. 

The  Anterior  Pubic  Ligament  consists  of  several  superimposed  layers,  which 
pass  across  the  front  of  the  articulation.  The  superficial  fibres  pass  obliquely 
from  one  bone  to  the  other,  decussating  and  forming  an  interlacement  with  the 
fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique  muscle.  The  deep  fibres  pass 
transversely  across  the  symphysis,  and  are  blended  with  the  fibro-cartilage. 

The  Posterior  Pubic  Ligament  consists  of  a  few  thin,  scattered  fibres,  which 
unite  the  two  pubic  bones  posteriorly. 

The  Superior  Pubic  Ligament  is  a  band  of  fibres,  which  connects  together  the 
two  pubic  bones  superiorly. 

The  Svb'puhic  Ligament  is  a  thick,  triangular  arch  of  ligamentous  fibres, 
connecting  together  the  two  pubic  bones  below,  and  forming  the  upper  boundary 
of  the  pubic  arch.  Above,  it  is  blended  with  the  interarticular  fibro-cartilage; 
laterally,  with  the  rami  of  the  pubes.  Its  fibres  are  of  a  yellowish  color,  closely 
connected,  and  have  an  arched  direction. 

The  Interposed  Fibro-cartilage  consists  of  two  oval-shaped  plates,  one  cover- 
in?  the  surface  of  each  symphysis  pubis.  They  vary  in  thickness  in  different 
subjects,  and  project  somewhat  beyond  the  level  of  tlie  bones,  especially  behind. 
The  outer  surface  of  each  plate  is  firmly  connected  to  the  bone  by  a  series  of 
nipple-like  processes,  which  accurately  fit  within  corresponding  depressions  on 
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the  osseous  surface.  Tlieir  opposed  surfaces  are  connected  in  the  greater  part 
of  their  extent  by  an  intermediate  elastic  fibrous  tissue ;  and  by  their  circum* 
ference  to  the  various  ligaments  surrounding  the  joint.  An  interspace  is  left 
between  the  plates  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  articulation,  where  the 
fibrous  tissue  is  deficient,  ana  the  sur&ce  of  the  fibro-cartilage  is  lined  by  epithe- 
lium. This  space  is  found  at  all  periods  of  life,  both  in  the  male  and  female; 
but  it  is  larger  in  the  latter,  especially  during  pregnancy,  and  after  parturition. 
It  is  most  frequently  limited  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  joint ;  but  it 
occasionally  reaches  to  the  front,  and  may  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  carti- 

Fig.  237.— Verticftl  Bection  of  the  Symphysis  Pubis.     Made  near  Ua  Posterior  Sntfftce. 
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lage.    This  structure  may  be  easily  demonstrated,  by  making  a  vertical  section 
of  the  symphysis  pubis  near  its  posterior  surface. 

The  Obturator  Ligament  is  more  properly  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  mus- 
cular fasciie,  with  which  it  will  therefore  be  described. 


ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  articulations  of  the  Upper  Extremity  may  be  arranged  in  the  following 
groups; — I.  Sterno-clavicular  articulation.  II.  Scapulo-clavicular  articulation. 
III.  Ligaments  of  the  Scapula.  IV.  Shoulder-joint.  V.  Elbow-joint.  VI. 
Radioulnar  articulations.  VII.  Wrist-joint.  VIII.  Articulations  of  the 
Carpal  bones.  IX.  Carpo-metacarpal  articulations.  X.  Metacarpo-pbalangeal 
articulations.     XI.  Articulations  of  the  Phalanges. 

I.  Stebko -Clavicular  Articulation.    (Fig.  238.) 

The  Sterno-clavicular  is  an  arthrodial  joint.  The  parts  entering  into  its 
formation  are  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  the  upper  and  lateral  part  of  the 
first  piece  of  the  sternum,  and  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib.  The  articular  sur- 
face of  the  clavicle  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  sternum,  and  invested  with 
a  layer  of  cartilage,'  which  is  considerably  thicker  than  that  on  the  latter  bone. 
The  ligaments  of  this  joint  are  the 

Anterior  Sterno-clavicular.  Inter-clavicular. 

Posterior  Sterno-clavicular.  Costo-clavicular  (rhomboid). 

Interarticular  Fibro-cartilage, 

'  According  to  Bruch,  the  sternal  end  of  the  ckvicle  U  covered  by  a  tissue,  which  is  latber  fibrooi 
than  cartilaginous  in  structure. 
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The  Anterior  Stervo-clnmcular  Ligament  is  a  broad  band  of  fibres,  which 
covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the  articulation,  being  attached,  above,  to  the  upper 
ind  front  part  of  the  inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle ;  and  passing  obliquely 
downwards  and  inwards,  is  attached,  below,  to  the  flxint  and  upper  part  of  the 
firat  piece  of  the  sternum.  Thia  ligament  is  covered  in  front  by  the  sternal 
portion  of  the  Stemo-clido-mastoid  and  the  integument;  behind,  it  is  in  relation 
with  the  interarticular  fibro-cartilage  and  the  two  synovial  membranes. 

The  Posterior  Sternoclavicular  Liijament  is  a  similar  band  of  fibres,  which 
covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  arliculation,  being  attached,  above,  to  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle ;  and  which,  passing  obliquely 
downwards  and  inwards,  is  connected,  below,  to  the  posterior  and  upper  part  of 
tbe  sternum.  It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  interarticular  fibro-cartiloge  and 
synovial  membranes ;  behind,  with  the  Sterno-hyoid  and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles. 


Fig.  238. — Slerno-ckvicuUr  Articulation.    Anterior  View. 


The  Inlerclauicular  Ligament  is  a  Battened  band,  which  varies  considerably  in 
form  and  size  in  diiferent  individuab :  it  passes  from  the  upper  part  of  tne  inner 
extremity  of  one  clavicle  to  the  other,  and  is  closely  attached  to  the  upper  mar- 
gin of  the  sternum.  It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  integument;  behind, 
with  the  Sterno-thyroid  muscles. 

Tbe  Coelo-clavicutar  Ligament  {rhomhoid)  is  short,  flat,  and  strong :  it  is  of 
a  rhomboid  form,  attached,  below,  to  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  first  rib :  it  ascends  obliquejy  backwards  and  outwards,  and  is  attached,  above, 
to  the  rhomboid  depression  on  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle.  It  is  in  rela- 
tion, in  front,  with  tbe  tendon  of  origin  of  the  Subclavius;  behind,  with  the 
subclavian  vein. 

The  f-nterarticular  Fibro-eartilage  is  a  flat  and  nearlv  circular  disk,  interposed 
between  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  sternum  and  clavicle.  It  is  attached, 
above,  to  the  upper  and  posterior  border  of  the  clavicle  ;  below,  to  the  cartilage 
of  the  first  rib,  at  its  junction  with  the  sternum :  and  by  its  circumference  to  the 
anterior  and  posterior  stemo-clavicular  ligaments.  It  is  thicker  at  the  circum- 
fereoce,  especially  its  upper  and  back  part,  than  at  its  centre,  or  below.  It 
divides  the  joint  into  two  cavities,  each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  separate 
■ynovial  membrane ;  when  the  fibro-cartilage  is  perforated,  which  not  unfre-  . 
quently  occurs,  the  synovial  membranes  communicate. 

Of  the  (u-o  Synovial  Me^nbranea  found  in  this  articulation,  one  is  reflected  from 
the  eternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  over  the  adjacent  surface  of  the  fibro-cartilage, 
and  cartilage  of  the  first  rib;  the  other  is  placed  between  the  articular  surface 
of  tbe  sternum  and  adjacent  surface  of  the  fibro-cartilage;  the  latter  is  the  more 
loose  of  the  two.     They  seldom  contain  much  synovia. 
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Actions.  This  articulation  is  the  centre  of  the  movements  of  the  shoulder, 
and  admits  of  motion  in  nearly  every  direction — upwards,  downwards,  back- 
wards, forwards,  as  well  as  circumduction.  "  The  movements  attendant  on  eleva- 
tion and  depression  of  the  shoulder  take  place  between  the  clavicle  and  the 
interarticular  ligament,  the  bone  rotating  upon  the  ligament  on  an  axis  drawn 
from  before  backwards  through  its  own  articular  facet.  When  the  shoulder  is 
moved  forwards  and  backwards,  the  clavicle,  with  the  interarticular  ligament, 
rolls  to  and  fro  on  the  articular  surface  of  the  sternum,  revolving,  with  a  slightly 
sliding  movement,  round,  an  axis  drawn  nearly  vertically  through  the  sternum. 
In  the  circumduction  of  the  shoulder,  which  is  compounded  of  these  two  move- 
ments, the  clavicle  revolves  upon  the  interarticular  cartilage,  and  the  latter,  with 
the  clavicle,  rolls  upon  the  sternum."  ^ 

II.  Scapulo-Clavicular  Articulation.    (Fig.  239.) 

The  Scapulo-clavicular  is  an  arthrodial  joint,  formed  between  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  clavicle  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  acromion  process  of  the 
scapula.     Its  ligaments  are  the 

Superior  Acromio  clavicular. 
Interior  Acromio-clavicular. 

{Trapezoid 
and 
Conoid. 
Interarticular  Fibro-cartilage. 

The  Superior  Acromio-clavicular  Ligament  is  a  broad  band  of  a  quadrilateral 
form,  which  covers  the  superior  part  of  the  articulation,  extending  between  the 
upper  part  of  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  acromion. 
It  is  composed  of  parallel  fibres,  which  interlace  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
Trapezius  and  Deltoid  muscles ;  below,  it  is  in  contact  with  the  interarticular 
fibro-cartilage  and  synovial  membranes. 

The  Inferior  Acromio-clavicular  Ligament,  somewhat  thinner  than  the  pre- 
ceding, covers  the  under  part  of  the  articulation,  and  is  attached  to  the  adjoining 
surfaces  of  the  two  bones.  It  is  in  relation,  above,  with  the  interarticular  fibro- 
cartilage  (when  it  exists)  and  the  synovial  membranes ;  below,  with  the  tendon 
of  the  Supraspinatus.  These  two  ligaments  are  continuous  with  each  other  in 
front  and  behind,  and  form  a  complete  capsule  around  the  joint. 

Tlie  Coraco-clavicular  Ligament  serves  to  connect  the  clavicle  with  the  coracoid 
process  of  the  scapula.  It  consists  of  two  fasciculi,  called  the  trapezoid  and  conoid 
ligaments. 

The  trapezoid  ligament^  the  anterior  and  external  fasciculus,  is  broad,  thin,  and 
quadrilateral :  it  is  placed  obliquely  between  the  coracoid  process  and  the  clavicle. 
It  is  attached,  below,  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  coracoid  process ;  above,  to  the 
oblique  line  on  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle.  Its  anterior  border  is  free ;  its 
posterior  border  is  joined  with  the  conoid  ligament,  the  two  forming  by  their 
junction  a  projecting  angle. 

The  conoid  ligament^  the  posterior  and  internal  fasciculus,  is  a  dense  band  of 
fibres,  conical  in  form,  the  base  being  turned  upwards,  the  summit  downwards. 
It  is  attached  by  its  apex  to  a  rough  depression  at  the  base  of  the  coracoid 
process,  internal  to  the  preceding ;  above,  by  its  expanded  base,  to  the  conoid 
tubercle  on  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle,  and  to  a  line  proceeding  internally 
from  it  for  half  an  inch.  These  ligaments  are  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  Sub- 
clavius;  behind,  with  the  Trapezius:  they  serve  to  limit  rotation  of  the  scapula 
forwards  and  backwards. 

The  Interarticular  Fibro-cartilage  is  most  frequently  absent  in  this  articula- 

'  Humphry,  On  the  Human  Skeleton,  p.  402. 
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tion.  When  it  exists,  it  generally  only  partially  separates  the  articular  surfaces, 
god  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  articulation.  More  rarely,  it  completely  sepa- 
rates the  joint  into  two  cavities. 

There  are  two  Synovial  Membranes  when  a  complete  interarticular  cartilage 
exists;  more  frequently  there  is  only  one  synovial  membrane. 

Aeiions.  The  movements  of  this  articulation  are  of  two  kinds.  1.  A  gliding 
motion  of  the  articular  end  of  the  clavicle  on  the  acromion.  2.  Rotation  of  the 
scapula  forwards  and  backwards  upon  the  clavicle,  the  extent  of  this  rotation 
Iwing  limited  by  the  two  portions  of  the  coraco-clavicular  ligament. 

Tue  scapulo-clavicular  joint  has  important  functions  in  the  movements  of  the 
upper  extremity.  It  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Prof,  Humphry,  that  if  there 
ksQ  been  no  joint  between  the  clavicle  and  scapula,  the  circular  movement  of  the 
scapula  on  the  ribs  (as  in  throwing  both  shoulders  back  or  forward)  would  have 

Fig.  239. — The  Left  Shonlder-joint,  Scapulo-clavicular  Articulation!, 
■      and  Proper  Ligaments  of  Scapula. 


been  attended  with  a  greater  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the  shoulder  than  is 
ccmsistent  with  the  free  use  of  the  arm  in  such  positions,  and  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  give  a  blow  straight  forward  with  the  full  force  of  the  arm,  that  is 
to  say,  with  the  combined  force  of  the  scapula,  arm,  and  forearm.  '■  This  joint," 
as  he  happily  says,  "is  so  adjusted  as  to  enable  either  bone  to  turn  in  a  binge- 
like  manner  upon  a  venieal  axis  drawn  through  the  other,  and  it  permits  the 
surfaces  of  the  scapula,  like  the  baskets  in  a  roundabout  swing,  to  look  the  same 
way  in  every  position,  or  nearly  so."  Again,  when  the  whole  arch  formed  by 
the  claii-icie  and  scapula  rises  and  falls  (in  elevation  or  depression  of  the  shoulders), 
the  joint  between  these  two  bones  enables  the  scapula  still  to  maintain  its  lower 
part  in  contact  with  the  ribs. 
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III.  Proper  Ligaments  of  the  Scapula.    (Fig.  239.) 

The  proper  ligaments  of  the  scapula  are,  the 

Coraeo-acromial.  Transverse. 

The  Coraeo-acromial  Ligament  is  a  broad,  thin,  flat  band,  of  a  triangular 
shape,  extended  transversely  above  the  upper  part  of  the  shoulder-joint,  between 
the  coracoid  and  acromion  processes.  It  is  attached,  by  its  apex,  to  the  summit 
of  the  acromion,  just  in  front  of  the  articular  surface  for  the  clavicle ;  and  by  its 
broad  base,  to  the  whole  length  of  the  outer  border  of  the  coracoid  process.  Its 
posterior  fibres  are  directed  obliquely  backwards  and  outwards,  its  anterior  fibres 
transversely.  This  ligament  completes  the  vault  formed  by  the  coracoid  and 
acromion  processes  for  the  protection  of  the  head  of  the  humerus.  It  is  in 
relation,  above,  with  the  clavicle  and  under  surface  of  the  Deltoid ;  below,  with 
the  tendon  of  the  Supraspinatus  muscle,  a  bursa  being  interposed.  Its  anterior 
border  is  continuous  with  a  dense  cellular  lamina  that  passes  beneath  the  Deltoid 
upon  the  tendons  of  the  Supra-  and  Infra-spinatus  muscles. 

The  Transverse  or  Coracoid  Ligament  converts  the  suprascapular  notch  into 
a  foramen.  It  is  a  thin  and  fiat  fasciculus,  narrower  at  the  middle  than  at  the 
extremities,  attached  by  one  end  to  the  base  of  the  -coracoid  process,  and  by  the 
other  to  the  inner  extremity  of  the  scapular  notch.  The  suprascapular  nerve 
passes  through  the  foramen ;  the  suprascapular  vessels  above  it. 

IV.  Shoulder-Joint.    (Fig.  239.) 

The  Shoulder  is  an  enarthrodial  or  ball-and-socket  joint.  The  bones  entering 
into  its  formation  are  the  large,  globular  head  of  the  humerus,  received  into  the 
shallow  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  an  arrangement  which  permits  of  very 
considerable  movement,  whilst  the  joint  itself  is  protected  against  displacement 
by  the  strong  ligaments  and  tendons  which  surround  it,  and  above  by  an  arched 
vault,  formed  by  the  under  surface  of  the  coracoid  and  acromion  processes,  and 
the  coraeo-acromial  ligament.  The  articular  surfaces  are  covered  oy  a  layer  of 
cartilage :  that  on  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  thicker  at  the  centre  than  at  the 
circumference,  the  reverse  being  the  case  in  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  ligaments 
of  the  shoulder  are,  the 

Capsular.  Coraco-humeral. 

Glenoid.* 

The  Capsular  Ligament  completely  encircles  the  articulation ;  being  attached, 
above,  to  the  circumference  of  the  glenoid  cavity  beyond  the  glenoid  ligament; 
below,  to  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus,  approaching  nearer  to  the  articu- 
lar cartilage  above  than  in  the  rest  of  its  extent.  It  is  thicker  above  than  below, 
remarkably  loose  and  lax,  and  much  larger  and  longer  than  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  bones  in  contact,  allowing  them  to  bs  separated  from  each  other  more  than  an 
inch,  an  evident  provision  for  that  extreme  freedom  of  movement  which  is  peculiar 
to  this  articulation.  Its  external  surface  is  strengthened,  above,  by  the  Supra- 
spinatus ;  above  and  internally,  by  the  coraco-humeral  ligament ;  below,  by  the 
long  head  of  the  Triceps ;  externally,  by  the  tendons  of  the  Infra^inatus  and 
Teres  minor ;  and  internally,  by  the  tendon  of  the  Subscapularis.  The  capsular 
ligament  usually  presents  three  openings :  one  at  its  inner  side,  below  the  coracoid 
process,  partially  filled  up  by  the  tendon  of  the  Subscapularis;  it  establishes  a 
communication  between  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint  and  a  bursa  beneath 

^  The  long  tendon  of  origin  of  the  Biceps  muscle  also  acts  as  one  of  the  ligamentd  of  this  joint 
See  the  observations,  on  p.  292,  on  the  function  of  the  muscles  passing  over  more  than  one 
joint. 
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the  tendon  of  that  muscle.     The  second,  which  is  not  constant,  is  at  the  outer 

Kit,  where  a  communication  sometimes  exists  between  the  joint  and  a  bursal  sac 
longing  to  the  Infraspinatus  muscle.  The  third  is  seen  in  the  lower  border  of 
the  ligament,  between  the  two  tuberosities,  for  the  passage  of  the  long  tendon  of 
the  Biceps  muscle. 

The  Coraco'humeral  or  Accessory  Ligament  is  a  broad  band,  which  strengthens 
the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  capsular  ligament.  It  arises  from  the  outer 
border  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  passes  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  to 
the  front  of  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  being  blended  with  the  tendon 
of  the  Supraspinatus  muscle.  This  ligament  is  intimately  united  to  the  capsular 
in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent. 

The  Glenoid  Ligament  is  a  fibro-cartilaginous  rim  attached  round  the  margin 
of  the  glenoid  cavity.  It  is  triangular  on  section,  the  thickest  portion  being 
fixed  to  the  circumference  of  the  cavity,  the  free  edge  being  thin  and  sharp.  It 
is  continuous  above  with  the  long  tendon  of  the  Biceps  muscle,  which  bifurcates 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  into  two  fasciculi,  encircling  the  margin  of  the 

Solenoid  cavity  and  uniting  at  its  lower  part.  This  ligament  deepens  the  cavity 
or  articulation,  and  protects  the  edges  of  the  bone.  It  is  lined  by  the  synovial 
membrane. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  lines  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the  fibro- 
cartilaginous rim  surrounding  it ;  it  is  then  reflected  over  the  internal  surface  of 
the  capsular  ligament,  covers  the  lower  part  and  sides  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus, 
and  is  continued  a  short  distance  over  the  cartilage  covering  the  head  of  the  bone. 
The  long  tendon  of  the  Biceps  muscle,  which  passes  through  the  capsular  ligament, 
is  inclosed  in  a  tubular  sheath  of  synovial  membrane,  which  is  renected  upon  it  at 
the  point  where  it  perforates  the  capsule,  and  is  continued  around  it  as  far  as  the 
sammit  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  tendon  of  the  Biceps  is  thus  enabled  to  traverse 
the  articulation,  but  is  not  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  synovial  cavity.  The 
synovial  membrane  communicates  with  a  large  bursal  sac  beneath  the  tendon  of 
toe  Subscapularis,  by  an  opening  at  the  inner  side  of  the  capsular  ligament;  it 
also  occasionally  communicates  with  another  bursal  sac,  beneath  the  tendon  of 
the  Infraspinatus,  through  an  orifice  at  its  outer  part.  A  third  bursal  sac,  which 
does  not  communicate  with  the  joint,  is  placed  between  the  under  surface  of  the 
Deltoid  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  capsule. 

The  Muscles  in  relation  with  the  joint  are,  above,  the  Supraspinatus ;  below, 
the  long  head  of  the  Triceps ;  internally,  the  Subscapularis ;  externally,  the  Infra- 
spinatus and  Teres  minor;  within,  the  long  tendon  of  the  Biceps.  The  Deltoid 
is  placed  most  externally,  and  covers  the  articulation  on  its  outer  side,  as  well  as 
in  front  and  behind. 

The  Arteries  supplying  the  joint  are  articular  branches  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  circumflex,  and  suprascapular. 

The  Nerves  are  derived  from  the  circumflex  and  suprascapular. 

Actions,  The  shoulder  joint  is  capable  of  movement  in  every  direction,  forwards, 
backwards,  abduction,  adduction,  circumduction,  and  rotation. 

The  most  striking  peculiarities  in  this  joint  are :  1.  The  large  size  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus  in  comparison  with  the  depth  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  even  when 
supplemented  by  the  glenoid  ligament.  2.  The  looseness  of  the  capsule  of  the 
joint.  8.  The  intimate  connection  of  the  capsule  with  the  muscles  attached 
to  the  head  of  the  humerus.  4.  The  peculiar  relation  of  the  biceps  tendon  to 
the  joint. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  relative  size  of  the  two  articular  surfaces  that  the 
joint  enjoys  so  free  movement  in  every  possible  direction.  When  these  move- 
ments of  the  arm  are  arrested  in  the  shoulder-joint  by  the  contact  of  the  bony 
sorfaoes,  and  by  the  tension  of  the  corresponding  fibres  of  the  capsule,  together 
with  that  of  the  muscles  acting  as  accessory  ligaments,  they  can  be  carried  con- 
siderably further  by  the  movements  of  the  scapula,  involving,  of  course,  motion 
at  the  coraco-  ana  sterno-clavicular  joints.    These  joints  are  therefore  to  be 
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regarded  as  accessory  structures  to  the  shoulder-joint.*  The  extent  of  these 
movements  of  the  scapula  is  very  considerable,  especially  in  extreme  elevation 
of  the  arm,  which  movement  is  best  accomplished  when  the  arm  is  thrown  some- 
what forward,  since  the  articular  surface  of  the  humerus  is  broader  in  the  middle 
than  at  either  end,  especially  the  lower,  so  that  the  range  of  elevation  directly 
forward  is  less,  and  that  airectly  backward  still  more  restricted.  The  creat 
width  of  the  central  portion  of  the  humeral  head  also  allows  of  very  free  Yiori- 
zontal  movement  when  the  arm  is  raised  to  a  right  angle,  in  which  movement 
the  arch  formed  by  the  acromion,  the  coracoid  process,  and  the  coraco-acromial 
ligament,  constitutes  a  sort  of  supplemental  articular  cavity  for  the  head  of  the 
bone. 

The  looseness  of  the  capsule  is  so  great  that  the  arm  will  fall  about  an  inch 
from  the  scapula  when  the  muscles  are  dissected  from  the  capsular  ligament,  and 
an  opening  made  in  it  to  remove  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  movements  of 
the  joint,  therefore,  are  not  regulated  by  tne  capsule,  so  much  as  by  the  sur- 
rounding muscles  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  an  arrangement  which 
"  renders  the  movements  of  tne  joint  much  more  easy  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been,  and  permits  a  swinging,  pendulum-like  vibration  of  the  limb,  when 
the  muscles  are  at  rest.'  (Humphry.)  The  fact,  also,  that  in  all  ordinary  posi- 
tions of  the  joint  the  capsule  is  not  put  on  the  stretch,  enables  the  arm  to  move 
freely  in  all  directions.  Extreme  movements  are  checked  by  the  tension  of 
appropriate  portions  of  the  capsule,  as  well  as  by  the  interlocking  of  the  bones. 
Thus  it  is  said  that  "  abduction  is  checked  by  the  contact  of  the  great  tuberosity 
with  the  upper  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  adduction  by  the  tension  of  the  coraco- 
humeral  ligament."     (Beaunis  et  Bouchard.) 

The  intimate  union  of  the  tendons  of  the  four  short  muscles  with  the  capsule 
converts  these  muscles  into  elastic  and  spontaneously  acting  ligaments  of  the  joint, 
and  it  is  regarded  as  being  also  intended  to  prevent  the  folds  into  which  all  por- 
tions of  the  capsule  would  alternately  fall  in  the  varying  positions  of  the  joint 
from  being  driven  between  the  bones  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  peculiar  relations  of  the  biceps  tendon  to  the  shoulder-ioint  appear  to  sub- 
serve various  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  by  its  connection  witn  both  the  shoulder 
and  elbow,  the  muscle  harmonizes  the  action  of  the  two  joints,  and  acts  as  an 
elastic  ligament  in  all  positions,  in  the  manner  previously  adverted  to.*  Next  it 
strengthens  the  upper  part  of  the  articular  cavity,  and  prevents  the  head  of  the 
humerus  from  being  pressed  up  against  the  acromion  process,  when  the  deltoid 
contracts,  instead  of  forming  the  centre  of  motion  in  the  glenoid  cavity.  By  its 
passage  along  the  bicipital  groove  it  assists  to  render  the  head  of  the  humerus 
steady  in  the  various  movements  of  the  arm  and  forearm.  To  these  offices  Prof. 
Humphry  adds,  that  "it  assists  the  supra-  and  infra-spinatus  muscles  to  cause  the 
head  of  the  humerus  to  revolve  in  the  glenoid  cavity  when  the  arm  is  raised  from 
the  side,  and  that  it  holds  the  head  of  the  humerus  firmly  in  contact  with 
the  glenoid  cavity,  and  prevents  its  slipping  over  the  lower  edge  of  the  cavity  or 
being  displaced  by  the  action  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  pectoralis  major  when 
the  arm  is  raised  from  the  side,  as  in  climbing  and  many  other  movements." 

V.  Elbow-Joint. 

The  Elbow  is  a  girifjlymus  or  hinge-joint.  The  bones  entering  into  its  forma- 
tion are  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  humerus,  which  is  received  in  the  greater 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  and  admits  of  the  movements  peculiar  to  this  joint, 
those  of  flexion  and  extension,  whilst  the  cup-shaped  depression  on  the  head  of 
the  radius  articulates  with  the  lesser,  or  radial,  head  of  the  humerus,  and  the 
circumference  of  the  head  of  the  radius  with  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the 
ulna,  allowing  of  the  movement  of  rotation  of  the  radius  on  the  ulna,  the  chief 
action   of  the   superior  radio-uluar  articulation.     The   articular  surfaces  are 

^  See  pp.  314,  315.  «  See  p.  292. 
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Fig.  24a— Left  Elbow-joint,  showing  An- 
terior and  Internal  Ligaments. 


covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage,  and  connected  together  by  the  following 
ligaments : — 

Anterior.  Internal  Lateral. 

Posterior,  External  Lateral. 

The  orbicular  ligament  of  the  upper  radio-ulnar  articulation  mui^t  also  be 
reckoned  among  the  ligaments  of  the  elbow. 

The  Anterior  Ligament  (Fig.  240)  ia  a  broad  and  thin  fibrous  layer,  which 
covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the  joint.  It  ia  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
humerus  immediately  above  the  coronoid  fossa;  below,  to  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  and  orbicular  ligament,  being  continuous  on 
each  side  with  the  lateral  ligaments.  Its  superficial  or  oblique  fibres  pass  from 
the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus  out- 
wards to  the  orbicular  ligament.  Tlic 
middle  fibres,  vertical  in  direction,  pass 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  coronoid 
depression,  and  become  blended  with  the 
preceding.  A  third,  or  transverse  set,  in- 
tersect these  at  right  angles.  This  ligament 
is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  Brachialis 
anticus;  behind,  with  the  synovial  mem- 
brane. 

The  Posterior  Liijament  (Fig.  241)  is  a 
thia  and  loose  membranous  fold,  attached, 
above,  to  the  lower  end  of  the  liuraerus, 
immediately  above  the  olecranon  fossa; 
below,  to  the  margin  of  the  olecranon. 
The  superficial  or  transverse  fibres  pass 
between  the  adjacent  margins  of  the  ole- 
cranon fossa.  The  deeper  portion  consists 
of  vertical  fibres,  which  pa.ss  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  olecranon  fossa  to  the  margin  of 
the  olecranon.  This  ligament  is  in  relation, 
behind,  with  the  tendon  of  the  Triceps  and 
the  Anconeus ;  in  front,  with  the  synovial 
membrane. 

The  Internal  Lateral  Li'jament  (Fig.  240) 
is  a  thick,  triangular  band  consisting  of  two 
distinct  portions,  an  anterior  and  posterior. 
The  anterior  portion,  directed  obliquely  for- 
wards, is  attached,  above,  by  its  apex,  to  the 
front  part  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
humerus;  and,  below,  by  its  broad  base,  to 
the  inner  margin  of  the  coronoid  process. 
The  posterior  portiott,  also  of  triangular 
form,  is  attached,  above,  by  its  apex,  to  the 
lower  and  back  part  of  the  internal  con- 
dyle :  below,  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  olecranon.  This  lieament  is  in 
relation,  internally,  with  the  Triceps  and  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  muscles,  and  the 
ulnar  nerve. 

The  External  Lateral  Lif/ament  (Fig.  241)  is  a  short  and  narrow  fibrous  fasciculus, 
leas  distinct  than  the  internal,  attached,  above,  to  the  external  condyle  of  the 
humerus;  below,  to  the  orbicular  ligament,  some  of  its  most  posterior  fibres 
rawing  over  that  ligament,  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  margin  of  the  ulna. 
This  ligament  is  intimately  blended  with  the  tendon  of  origin  of  the  Supinator 
brevis  muscle. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  is  very  extensive.     It  covers  the  margin  of  the  i^rtic- 
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Fig,  241. — L*ft  Elbow-ioint,  showing 
-        ■  T  and  EiternaJ  Ligflmpnta. 


ulnr  surface  of  the  humerue,  and  lines  the  coronoid  and  olecranon  fossa  oo  tbat 
bone ;  from  these  points,  it  is  reflected  over  the  anterior,  posterior,  and  lateral 
ligaments;  and  forms  a  pouch  between  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  the  internal 
surface  of  the  orbicular  ligament,  and  the  cir- 
cumference nf  the  head  of  llie  radius. 

The  Muscles  in  relation  with  the  joint  are, 
in  front,  the  Brachialis  anticus;  behind,  the 
Triceps  and  Anconeus;  oxlernallv,  the  Supi- 
nator brevis,  and  the  common  tentfon  of  origin 
of  the  Extensor  muscles;  internally,  the  com- 
mon tendon  of  origin  of  the  Flexor  mtiscles,  and 
the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  with  the  ulnar  nerve. 
The  Arteries  supplying  the  joint  are  derived 
from  the  communicating  branches  between  the 
superior  profunda,  inferior  profunda,  and  anas- 
tomotic blanches  of  the  brachial,  with  the 
anterior  posterior,  and  interosseous  recurrent 
tranche-  of  the  ulnar,and  tlie  recurrent  branch 
of  the  radial.  These  vessels  form  a  complete 
(,hain  of  inosculation  around  the  joint. 

The  Nerves  are  derived  from  the  ulnar,  as  it 
passes  between  the  internal  condyle  and  the 
olecranon;  and  a  few  filaments  from  the  musculo- 
cufi  neons 

Act  rns  The  elbow-joint  comprises  three 
different  portions,  viz.,  the  joint  between  the 
ulna  and  humerus,  that  between  the  head  of 
the  radius  and  the  humerus,  and  the  superior 
radio  ulnar  articulation,  described  below.  All 
these  articular  surfaces  are  invested  bj'  a  com- 
mon synovia]  membrane,  and  the  movements 
of  the  whole  Joint  should  be  studied  together. 
The  combination  of  the  movements  of  flexion 
andextension  of  the  forearm  with  those  of  prona- 
tion and  su)>ination  of  the  hand,  whieh  is  in- 
sured by  the  two  being  performed  at  the  same  joint,  is  essential  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  various  minute  movements  of  the  hand. 

The  portion  of  the  joint  between  the  ulna  and  humerus  is  a  pimple  hinge- 
joint,  and  allows  of  movements  of  flexion  and  extension  only.  The  shape  of 
the  trochlear  surface  of  the  humerus,  with  its  prominences  and  depressions 
accurately  adapted  to  the  opposing  surfaces  of  the  olecranon,  prevents  any  lateral 
movement.  In  the  ordinary  position  assumed  by  the  humerus,  when  resting  on 
the  prominent  internal  condyle,  this  direct  movement  of  flexion  carries  the  hand 
inwards,  towards  the  chest  and  mouth. 

The  joint  between  the  head  of  the  ra<liiis  and  the  cupitellum  or  radial  head 
of  the  humerus  is  an  arthrodial  joint.  The  bony  surfaces  would  of  themselves 
constitute  an  enarthrosis  and  allow  of  movement  in  all  directions,  were  it  not  for 
tlie  orbicular  ligament  by  which  the  head  of  the  radius  is  bound  down  firmly  to 
the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  and  which  prevents  any  separation  of  the  two 
bones  laterally.  It  is  to  the  same  ligament  that  the  head  of  the  radius  owes  its 
security  from  dislocation,  which  would  otherwise  constantly  occur,  as  a  eon- 
sequence  of  the  shallowncBH  of  the  cup-like  surface  on  the  head  of  the  radius. 
In  fact,  but  for  this  ligament,  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  would  be  liable  to  pull 
the  head  of  the  radius  out  of  the  joint.'  In  complol*  extension,  the  head  of  the 
radius  glides  so  far  back  on  the  outer  condyle  that  its  edge  is  plainly  felt  at  tl 
back  of  the  joint. 

'  Humphry,  op.  oit,,  p.  419. 
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In  combination  with  any  position  of  flexion  or  extension,  the  head  of  the 
radius  can  be  rotated  in  the  upper  radioulnar  joint,  carrying  the  hand  with  it. 
The  hand  is  articulated  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  radius  only,  and  the  concave 
or  sigmoid  surface  on  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  travels  round  the  lower  end 
of  the  ulna.  The  latter  bone  is  excluded  from  the  wrist-joint  (as  will  be  seen  in 
the  sequel)  by  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage.  Thus,  rotation  of  the  head  of  the 
radius  round  an  axis  which  passes  through  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
imparts  circular  movement  to  the  hand  through  a  very  considerable  arc.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  turn  the  hand  upwards  and  downwards  without  changing  its  place 
(as  in  using  a  corkscrew),  this  circular  movement  is  obviated  by  rapid  instinctive 
compensating  changes  in  the  position  of  the  elbow. 

VI.  Radio-ulnar  Articulations. 

The  articulation  of  the  radius  with  the  ulna  is  eflTected  by  ligaments,  which 
connect  together  both  extremities  as  well  as  the  shafts  of  tnese  bones.  They 
may,  consequently,  be  subdivided  into  three  sets : — 1.  The  superior  radio-ulnar, 
which  is  a  portion  of  the  elbow-joint;  2.  The  middle  radio-ulnar;  and,  3.  The 
inferior  radio-ulnar  articulations. 

1.  Superior  Radio-ulnar  Articulation. 

This  articulation  is  a  lateral  ginglymus.  The  bones  entering  into  its  forma- 
tion are  the  inner  side  of  the  circumference  of  the  head  of  the  radius  rotating 
within  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna.  These  surfaces  are  covered  with 
cartilage,  and  invested  with  a  duplicature  of  synovial  membrane,  continuous 
with  that  which  lines  the  elbow-joint.  Its  only  ligament  is  the  annular  or 
orbicular. 

The  Orbicular  Ligament  (Fig.  241)  is  a  strong,  flat  band  of  ligamentous  fibres, 
which  surrounds  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  retains  it  in  firm  connection  with 
the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulnar.  It  forms  about  three-fourths  of  a  fibrous 
ring,  attached  by  each  end  to  the  extremities  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  and 
is  broader  at  the  upper  part  of  its  circumference  than  below,  by  which  means 
the  head  of  the  radius  is  more  securely  held  in  its  position.  Its  outer  surface  is 
strengthened  by  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow,  and  affords  origin  to 
part  of  the  Supinator  brevis  muscle.  Its  inner  surface  is  smooth,  and  lined  by 
Synovial  membrane. 

Actions.  The  movement  which  takes  place  in  this  articulation  is  limited  to 
rotation  of  the  head  of  the  radius  within  the  orbicular  ligament,  and  upon  the 
lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna ;  rotation  forwards  being  called  pronation ; 
rotation  backwards,  supination. 

2.  Middle  Radioulnar  Articulation. 

The  interval  between  the  shafts  of  the  radius  and  ulna  is  occupied  by  two 
ligaments. 

Oblique.  Interosseous. 

The  Oblique  or  Round  Ligament  (Fig.  240)  is  a  small,  round,  fibrous  cord, 
which  extends  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  from  the  tubercle  of  the 
ulna  at  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process  to  the  radius  a  little  below  the  bicipital 
tuberosity.  Its  fibres  run  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those  of  the  interosseous 
ligament;  and  it  appears  to  be  placed  as  a  substitute  for  it  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  interosseous  interval.     This  ligament  is  sometimes  wanting. 

The  Interosseous  Membrane  is  a  broad  and  thin  plane  of  aponeurotic  fibres, 
descending  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  from  the  interosseous  ridge  on  the 
radios  to  that  on  the  ulna.  It  is  deficient  above,  commencing  about  an  inch 
21 
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beneatli  the  tubercle  of  tlie  radius;  ia  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  either 

extremity;  and  presents  an  oval  aperture  just  above  its  lower  margin  for  the 

Eassage  of  the  anterior  interosseous  vessels  to  the  back  of  the  forearm.  This 
gament  serves  to  connect  the  bones,  and  to  increase  the  extent  of  surface  for 
the  attachment  of  the  deep  muscles.  Between  its  upper  border  and  the  oblique 
ligament  an  interval  exists,  through  which  the  posterior  interosseous  vessels 
pass.  Two  or  three  fibrous  bands  are  occasionally  found  on  the  posterior  surface 
of  this  membrane,  which  descend  obliquely  from  the  ulna  towards  the  radius, 
and  which  have  consequently  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  other  fibres. 
It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  by  its  upper  three-fourths  with  the  Flexor  longus 
pollicia  on  the  outer  side,  and  with  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  on  the  inner, 
lying  upon  the  interval  between  which  are  the  anterior  interosseous  vessels  and 
nerve,  by  its  lower  fourth  with  the  Pronator  quadratus;  behind,  with  the 
Supinator  brevis,  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis,  Extensor  primi  internodii 
pollicis,  Extensor  secundi  internodii  pollicis.  Extensor  indicia;  and,  near  the 
wrist,  with  the  anterior  interosseous  artery  and  posterior  interosseous  nerve. 

8.  Inferior  Radio-ulnar  Articulation. 

This  is  a  lateral  ginglymus,  formed  by  the  head  of  the  ulna  received  into  the 
sigmoid  cavity  at  the  inner  side  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  The  articular 
surfaces  are  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage,  and  connected  together  by  the 
following  ligaments ; — 

Anterior  Radio-nlnar. 

Posterior  Radioulnar. 

Triangular  Inter  articular  Fibro-cartilage. 
The  Anterior  Radioulnar  Ligament  (Fig.  242)  is  a  narrow  band  of  fibres 
extending  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  head  of  the  ulna. 


The  Posterior  Radio-tiliuir  Lif/ament  {Fig.  243)  extends  between  similar  points 
m  the  posterior  surface  of  the  articulation. 
The  Triangular  Fibro-cartilai/e  (Fig.  244,  p.  328)  is  placed  transversely  beneath 
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the  head  of  the  ulna,  binding  the  lower  end  of  this  bone  and  the  radius  firmly 
together.  Its  circumference  is  thicker  than  ita  centre,  which  is  thin  and 
occasionaUy  perforated.  It  is  attached  by  its  apex  to  a  depression,  which  sepa- 
rates the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  from  the  head  of  that  bone;  and,  by  its  base, 
which  is  thin,  to  the  prominent  edge  of  the  radius,  which  separates  the  sigmoid 
cavity  from  the  carpal  articulating  surface.  Its  margins  are  united  to  the  liga- 
ments of  the  wriat-joint.  Its  upper  surface,  smooth  and  concave,  is  contiguous 
with  the  head  of  the  ulna;  its  under  surface,  also  concave  and  smooth,  witli  the 
cuneiform  bone.    Both  surfaces  are  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane:   the  upper 

Fig.  243.— Ligaments  of  Wrist  and  Hand.    Posterior  View. 


surface  by  one  peculiar  to  the  radio-ulnar  articulation ;  the  under  surface,  by  the 
synovial  membrane  of  the  wri.it. 

The  Sytwvial  3fembrane  (Fig.  244)  of  this  articulation  has  been  called,  from 
it.s  extreme  looseness,  the  membrana  sacciformis ;  it  covers  the  margin  of  ihe 
articular  surface  of  the  head  of  the  ulna,  and  where  reflected  from  this  bone  on 
to  the  radius,  forms  a  very  loose  cul-de-sac;  from  the  radius,  it  is  continued  over 
the  upper  surface  of  the  fibro-cartilage.  The  quantity  of  synovia  which  it 
contain.'*  is  usually  considerable.  When  the  fibro-cartilage  is  perforated,  the 
synovial  membrane  is  continuous  with  that  which  lines  the  wrist. 

Actions.  The  arrangement  in  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  articulation  is  just 
the  reverse  of  that  between  the  two  bones  above;  motion  is  limited  to  rotation 
of  the  radius  round  the  head  of  the  ulna;  rotation  forwards  being  termed 
pronation,  rotation  backwards  supination.  In  pronation  the  sigmoid  cavity  glides 
forward  on  the  articular  edge  of  the  ulna;  in  supination,  it  rolls  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  extent  of  these  movements  being  limited  by  the  anterior  and 
posterior  ligaments. 

VII.  Radio-carpal  or  Wbist-joist. 

The  Wrist  presents  some  of  the  characters  of  an  enarthrodial  joint,  but  is  more 
correctly  regarded  as  an  arthrodia.  The  parts  entering  into  its  formation  are,  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius,  and  under  surface  of  the  triangular  interarticular  fibro- 
cartilage  above ;  and  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones  below.  The 
articular  surfaces  of  the  radius  and  interarticular  fibro-cartilage  form  a  trans- 
versely elliptical  concave  surface.    The  surface  of  the  radius  is  subdivided  into 
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two  parts  by  a  line  extending  from  before  backwards ;  and  these,  together  with 
the  interarticular  cartilage,  form  three  facets,  one  for  each  carpal  bone.  The 
three  carpal  bones  are  connected  together,  and  form  a  convex  surface,  which  is 
received  into  the  concavity  above  mentioned.  All  the  bony  surfaces  of  the 
articulation  are  covered  with  cartilage,  and  connected  together  by  the  follow- 
ing ligaments  :— 

External  Lateral.  Anterior.. 

Internal  Lateral.  Posterior. 

The  External  Lateral  Ligament  {radio  carpal)  (Fig.  242)  extends  from  the 
summit  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  to  the  outer  side  of  the  scaphoid, 
some  of  its  fibres  being  prolonged  to  the  trapezium  and  annular  ligament. 

The  Internal  Lateral  Lvja^ntnt  (ulno-carpal)  is  a  rounded  cord,  attached,  above, 
to  the  extremity  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna ;  and  dividing  below  into  two 
fasciculi,  which  are  attached,  one  to  the  inner  side  of  the  cuneiform  bone,  the 
other  to  the  pisiform  bone  and  annular  ligament. 

The  Anterior  Liyament  is  a  broad,  membranous  band,  consisting  of  three  fas- 
ciculi, attached,  above,  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  its 
styloid  process,  and  the  ulna;  its  fibres  pass  downwards  and  inwards,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  palmar  surface  of  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform 
bones.  This  ligament  is  perforated  by  numerous  apertures  for  the  passage 
of  vessels,  and  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  profundus 
digitorum  and  Flexor  longus  poUicis ;  behind,  with  the  synovial  membrane  of 
the  wrist -joint. 

The  Posterior  Ligament  (Fig.  2*t3),  less  thick  and  strong  than  the  anterior, 
is  attached,  above,  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius;  its 
fibres  pass  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards  to  be  attached  to  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones,  being  continuous  with 
those  of  the  dorsal  carpal  ligaments.  This  ligament  is  in  relation,  behind,  with  the 
extensor  tendons  of  the  fingers ;  in  front,  with  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  wrist. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  (Fig.  244)  lines  the  under  surface  of  the  triangular 
interarticular  fibro-cartilage  above ;  and  is  reflected  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ligaments  just  described. 

Relations,  The  wrist-joint  i^  covered  in  front  by  the  flexor,  and  behind  by 
the  extensor  tendons ;  it  is  also  in  relation  with  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries. 

The  Arteries  supplying  the  joint  are  the  anterior  and  posterior  carpal  branches 
of  the  radial  and  ulnar,  the  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous,  and  some  ascend- 
ing branches  from  the  deep  palmar  arch. 

The  Nerves  are  derived  from  the  ulnar  and  posterior  interosseous. 

Actions.  The  movements  permitted  in  this  joint  are  flexion,  extension,  abduc- 
tion, adduction,  and  circumduction.  It  is  tot^ally  incapable  of  rotation,  one  of 
the  characteristic  movements  in  true  enarthrodial  joints.  Its  actions  will  be  fur- 
ther studied  with  those  of  the  carpus,  with  which  they  are  combined. 

VIII.  Articulations  of  the  Carpus. 
These  articulations  may  be  subdivided  into  three  sets: — 

1.  The  Articulations  of  the  First  Row  of  Carpal  Bones. 

2.  The  Articulations  of  the  Second  Row  of  Carpal  Bones. 

3.  The  Articulations  of  the  Two  Rows  with  eacn  other. 

1.  Articulations  of  the  First  Row  of  Carpal  Bones. 

These  are  arthrodial  joints.  The  articular  surfaces  are  covered  with  cartilage, 
and  connected  together  by  the  following  ligaments : — 

Two  Dorsal.  Two  Palmar. 

Two  Interosseous. 
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The  Dorsal  Ligaments  are  placed  transversely  behind  the  bones  of  the  first 
row;  they  connect  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar,  and  the  semilunar  and  cunei- 
form. 

The  Pahnar  Ligaments  connect  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar,  and  the  semilunar 
and  cuneiform  bones ;  they  are  less  strong  than  the  dorsal,  and  placed  very  deep 
under  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  wrist. 

The  Interosseous  Ligaments  (Fig.  244)  are  two  narrow  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue, 
connecting  the  semilunar  bone,  on  one  side  with  the  scaphoid,  on  the  other  with 
the  cuneiform.  They  close  the  upper  part  of  the  interspaces  between  the 
scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones,  their  upper  surfaces  being  smooth, 
ana  having  attached  to  their  extremities  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  wrist- 
joint. 

The  articulation  of  the  pisiform  with  the  cuneiform  is  provided  with  a  separate 
synovial  membrane,  protected  by  a  thin  capsular  ligament.  There  are  also  two 
strong  fibrous  fasciculi,  which  connect  this  bone  to  the  unciform  and  the  base  of 
the  fidfth  metacarpal  bone  (Fig.  242). 

2.  Articulations  of  the  Second  Row  of  Carpal  Bones. 

These  are  also  arthrodial  joints.  The  articular  surfaces  are  covered  with  carti- 
lage, and  connected  by  the  following  ligaments : 

Three  Dorsal.  Three  Palmar. 

Two  Interosseous. 

The  three  Dorsal  Ligaments  extend  transversely  from  one  bone  to  another  on 
the  dorsal  surface,  connecting  the  trapezium  with  the  trapezoid,  the  trapezoid 
with  the  OS  magnum,  and  the  os  magnum  with  the  unciform. 

The  three  Pcdmar  Ligaments  have  a  similar  arrangement  on  the  palmar  surface. 

The  two  Interosseous  Ligaments^  much  thicker,  than  those  of  the  first  row,  are 
placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  os  magnum,  connecting  it  with  the  trapezoid 
externally,  and  the  unciform  internally.  The  former  is  less  distinct  than  the 
latter. 

8.  Articulations  of  the  Two  Rows  of  Carpal  Bones  with  each  other. 

• 

The  articulations  between  the  two  rows  of  the  carpus  consist  of  a  joint  in  the 
middle,  formed  by  the  reception  of  the  head  of  the  os  magnum  into  a  cavity 
formed  by  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  bones,  and  of  an  arthrodial  joint  on  each 
side,  the  outer  one  formed  by  the  articulation  of  the  scaphoid  with  the  trapezium 
and  trapezoid,  the  internal  one  by  the  articulation  of  the  cuneiform  and  unciform. 
The  articular  surfaces  are  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage,  and  connected  by 
the  following  ligaments : — 

Anterior  or  Palmar.  External  Lateral. 

Posterior  or  Dorsal.  Internal  Lateral. 

The  Anterior  or  Palmar  Ligaments  consist  of  short  fibres,  which  pass  obliquely 
between  the  bones  of  the  first  and  second  row  on  the  palmar  surface. 

The  Posterior  or  Dorsal  Ligaments  have  a  similar  arrangement  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  carpus. 

The  Lateral  Ligaments  are  very  short ;  they  arc  placed,  one  on  the  radial,  the 
other  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  carpus ;  the  former,  the  stronger  and  more  distinct, 
connecting  the  scaphoid  and  trapezium  bones,  the  latter  the  cuneiform  and  unci- 
form; they  are  continuous  with  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  wrist-joint. 

The  common  Synovial  Membrane  of  the  Carpus  is  very  extensive ;  it  passes  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones  to  the  upper 
8ar&ce  of  the  bones  of  the  second  row,  sending  upwards  two  prolongations 
between  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar,  and  the  semilunar  and  cuneiform;  sending 
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downwards  three  prolongations  between  the  four  bones  of  the  second  row,  which 
are  farther  continued  downwards  into  the  carpo-metacarpal  joints  of  the  four 
inner  metacarpal  bones.  There  is  a  separate  synovial  membrane  between  the 
pisiform  and  cuneiform  bones. 

Actions.  The  articulation  of  the  hand  and  wrist,  considered  as  a  whole,  is 
divided  by  Meyer ^  into  three  parts:  1.  The  Radius  and  the  triangular  cartilage. 
2.  The  hand  proper,  viz.,  the  metacarpal  bones  with  the  four  carpal  bones  on 
which  they  are  supported,  the  unciform,  os  magnum,  trapezoid,  and  trapezium ; 
and,  3.  The  meniscus^  formed  by  the  cuneiform,  semilunar,  and  scaphoid ;  the 
pisiiForm  bone  having  no  essential  part  in  the  movements  of  the  hand. 

These  three  elements  form  two  joints :  1.  The  anterior,  between  the  hand  and 
meniscus  (transverse  carpal  joint,  as  it  may  be  called),  mainly  ginglymoid  in  char- 
acter ;  2.  The  posterior  (wrist-joint  proper),  between  the  meniscus  and  bones  of 
the  forearm,  chiefly  arthrodial. 

1.  The  joint  between  the  meniscus  and  the  other  four  bones  of  the  carpus  is 
subdivided  into  three  portions — the  central,  formed  between  the  deep  cup  of  the 
semilunar  above  and  the  head  of  the  os  magnum  with  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
unciform  below,  is  a  ffinglymoid  joint,  in  which  some  rotation  is  allowed ;  the 
radial  portion,  formed,  by  the  scaphoid  articulating  with  a  portion  of  the  os 
magnum,  the  trapezoid,  and  trapezium,  represents  also  a  ginglymoid  joint  in 
which  rotation  is  permitted ;  while  the  ulnar  portion,  or  articulation  of  the  cunei- 
form with  the  unciform,  partakes  more  of  the  arthrodial  character.  The  axes  of 
movement  of  these  joints  are  inclined  to  each  other  at  a  considerable  angle,  so 
that  in  flexion  of  the  hand  on  the  forearm  the  carpal  bones  are  brought  together, 
and  on  the  contrary  are  separated  in  extension. 

Extension  of  the  hand  on  the  forearm  or  dorsi-flexion  Meyer  divides  into  three 
movements,  corresponding  to  the  three  portions  of  the  transverse  joint.  In  the 
first  the  semilunar  moves  in  its  hinge-joint  around  the  head  of  the  os  magnum 
and  the  edge  of  the  unciform  until  its  motion  is  checked  by  its  bony  surface 
coming  into  contact  with  the  adjoining  portions  of  those  bones.  The  second  part 
of  the  movement  consists  of  a  hinge-like  motion  of  the  scaphoid  round  the  os 
magnum,  continued  by  a  rotation  of  the  same  bone  on  a  pivot  formed  by  the  head 
of  the  OS  magnum  until  it  is  checked  by  the  tension  of  the  ligaments  uniting  it 
to  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid.  The  third  part  is  effected  by  the  cuneiform, 
which  glides  outwards,  or  towards  the  radial  side  on  the  unciform  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  carries  the  semilunar  with  it,  so  that  it  is  disengaged  from  its  contact 
with  the  OS  magnum  and  unciform,  and  undergoes  a  further  separation  from 
those  bones  towards  the  radial  side. 

Flexion  of  the  hand  on  the  forearm,  or  palmar  flexion,  is  accompanied  by  the 
semilunar  (with  the  cuneiform)  hinging  around  the  os  magnum  and  unciform, 
and  the  scaphoid  moving  in  the  same  sense  until  the  movement  is  checked  by 
these  two  bones  coming  together. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  movement  of  extension  in  this  joint  is  consider- 
able, while  that  of  flexion  is  but  slight.^  A  very  trifling  rotation  is  permitted 
around  the  head  of  the  os  magnum  as  a  pivot ;  but  only  to  the  extent  which  is 
determined  by  the  teUvsion  of  the  ligaments  connected  with  that  bone. 

2.  Tlie  articulation  between  the  forearm  and  carpus  is  formed  chiefly  by  the 
radius  articulating  with  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar,  the  articulation  between  the 
triangular  cartilage  and  cuneiform  being  of  subordinate  importance.  The  ridge 
which  divides  the  two  concave  surfaces  on  the  end  of  the  radius  is  the  centre  of 
motion  in  the  chief  part  of  the  joint.  This  ridge  is  so  inclined  as  to  represent  a 
portion  of  a  spiral  line  passing  from  the  point  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna 
to  the  ridge  on  the  scapnold,  which  fits  in  between  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid. 

^  Reichert  u  Du  Bois  Reymond,  Archiv,  1866. 

'  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  that  Prof.  Humphry  attributes  a  very  considerable  share  in  the 
flexion  of  the  hand  to  this  transverse  carpal  joint,  and  believes  that  extension  in  the  wrist-joint 
is  moi-e  free  than  flexion.     The  Human  Skeleton ,  p.  430. 
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The  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that  in  flexion  and  extension  of  the  hand,  its 
radial  border  describes  more  of  a  curve  than  its  ulnar,  which  moves  more  paral- 
lel to  the  axis  of  the  forearm.  The  ulnar  border  of  the  hand  is  also  brought 
more  towards  the  middle  line  of  the  forearm  than  its  radial — the  meniscus  (car- 
rying the  hand  with  it)  is  displaced  towards  the  radial  side  in  extension  and 
towards  the  ulnar  in  flexion.  As  above  noted,  extension  takes  place  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  in  the  transverse  carpal  joint  as  well  as  in  the  wrist-joint,  while 
flexion  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  latter. 

With  regard  to  abduction  and  adduction  of  the  hand  (or  "radial"  and  "ulnar" 
flexion),  these  also  are  effected  chiefly  in  the  latter  joint,  or  indeed  entirely,  if 
considered  accurately,  t.  c,  if  the  terms  are  limited,  as  in  strictness  they  should 
be,  to  movements  in  the  plane  which  passes  through  the  axis  of  the  forearm  and 
the  straight  line  joining  the  styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and  ulna  when  these 
bones  are  at  rest  on  eacn  other.  In  abduction,  or  radial  flexion,  the  tubercle  of 
the  scaphoid  glides  towards  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  carrying  the  men- 
iscus towards  the  ulnar  side,  till  its  movement  is  stopped  by  the  tension  of  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and  by  atmospheric  pressure.  The  same 
traction  which  pulls  the  hand  to  the  radial  side  exerts,  however,  an  influence 
on  the  transverse  carpal  joint  which  produces  a  movement  of  extension  or  dorsi- 
flexion,  and  as  the  meniscus  follows  this  movement  to  a  slight  extent,  the  tuber- 
cle of  the  scaphoid  is  disengaged  to  some  degree  from  its  contact  with  the  styloid 
process  of  the  radius,  and  the  abduction  can  be  then  carried  a  little  further. 
From  this  it  follows  that  any  considerable  abduction  of  the  hand  must  also  be 
combined  with  extension.  The  force  which  produces  abduction  Meyer  regards 
as  being  usually  the  resultant  of  the  action  of  the  combined  tendons  of  the 
Flexor  carpi  radialis  and  the  two  Extensores  carpi  radiales,  passing  through  the 
posterior  part  of  the  axis  of  the  scaphoid  bone. 

Adduction,  or  ulnar  flexion,  of  the  hand  is  less  opposed  than  abduction.  In 
this  movement,  the  semilunar  is  drawn  across  the  ridge  on  the  radius,  drawing 
with  it  the  cuneiform  along  the  face  of  the  triangular  fibro-cartilage.  This 
movement  does  not  tend  to  separate  the  scaphoid  very  much  from  the  radius, 
since  the  curved  surface  formed  by  the  end  of  the  radius  and  its  styloid  process 
is  much  the  same  in  shape  as  the  opposed  surface  of  the  scaphoid ;  consequently, 
the  movement  of  adduction  is  mucn  more  extensive  and  uncomplicated  than  that 
of  abduction.  It  is  easily  combined  with  flexion  or  extension,  by  preponderat- 
ing actions  of  the  Flexor  or  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris  respectively,  but  extension  ' 
is  much  more  easily  permitted  than  flexion. 

IX.    Carpo-metacarpal  Articulations. 

1.  Articulation  of  the  Metacarpal  Bone  op  the  Thumb  with  the 

Trapezium. 

This  is  an  arthrodial  joint,  which  enjoys  great  freedom  of  movement,  on 
aocoont  of  the  configuration  of  its  articular  surfaces,  which  are  saddle-shaped, 
80  that,  on  section,  each  bone  appears  to  be  received  into  a  cavity  in  the  other, 
aooordine  to  the  direction  in  which  they  are  cut.  Hence  this  joint  is  sometimes 
described  as  one  "  by  reciprocal  reception."  Its  ligaments  are  a  capsular  and 
qmovial  membrane. 

The  Oapsular  Ligament  is  a  thick  but  loose  capsule,  which  passes  from  the 
circamference  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  metacarpalbone  to  the  rough  edge 
bounding  the  articular  surface  of  the  trapezium;  it  is  thickest  extcruully  and 
behindi  and  lined  by  a  separate  synovial  membrane. 
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2.  Articulations  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones  of  the  Fingers  with  the 
Carpus. 

The  joints  formed  between  the  carpus  and  four  inner  metacarpal  bones  are 
connected  together  by  dorsal,  palmar,  and  interosseous  ligaments. 

The  Dorsal  Liyaments,  the  strongest  and  most  distinct,  connect  the  carpal  and 
metacarpal  bones  on  their  dorsal  surface.  The  second  metacarpal  bone  receives 
two  fasciculi,  one  from  the  trapezium,  the  other  from  the  trapezoid ;  the  third 
metacarpal  receives  one  from  the  os  magnum ;  the  fourth  two,  one  from  the  os 
magnum,  and  one  from  the  unciform;  the  fifth  receives  a  single  fasciculus  from 
the  unciform  bone. 

The  Palmar  LigamenU  have  a  somewhat  similar  arrangement  on  the  palmar 
surface,  with  the  exception  of  the  third  metacarpal,  which  has  three  ligaments, 
an  external  one  from  the  trapezium,  situated  above  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  of 
the  Flexor  carpi  radialis ;  a  middle  one,  from  the  os  magnum ;  and  an  internal 
one,  from  the  unciform. 

The  Interosseous  Ligaments  consist  of  short  thick  fibres,  which  are  limited  to 
one  part  of  the  carpo- metacarpal  articulation;  they  connect  the  contiguous  infe- 
rior angles  of  the  os  magnum  and  unciform  with  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the 
third  and  fourth  metacarpal  bones. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  is  a  continuation  of  that  between  the  two  rows  of 

Fig.  244. — Vertical  Section  throngb  the  Articulations  at  the  Wmt,  showing  the  Five 

Synovial  Membranes. 


carpal  bones.    Occasionally,  the  articulation  of  the  unciform  with  the  fourth 
and  fifth  metacarpal  bones  has  a  separate  synovial  membrane. 

The  Synovial  membranes  of  the  wrist  {f'ig,  244)  are  thus  seen  to  be  five  in 
number,  The^rsf,  the  membrana  sacciformis,  passes  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
ulna  to  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius,  and  lines  the  upper  surface  of  the  tri- 
angular fibro-cartilage.  The  second  passes  from  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  and 
interarticular  fibro-cartilage  above,  to  the  bones  of  the  first  row  below.  The 
third,  the  most  extensive,  passes  between  the  contiguous  mai^ns  of  the  two  rows 
of  carpal  bones ;  between  the  bones  of  the  second  row  to  the  carpal  extremities 
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of  the  foar  inner  metaoarpal  bones.  The  fmirth  from  the  margin  of  the  trape- 
zium to  the  metacarpal  Done  of  the  thumb.  The  Jifth  between  the  adjacent 
mai^DS  of  the  cuneiform  and  pisiform  bones. 

Aaions.  The  movement  permitted  in  the  cnrpo-metacarpal  artioulations  is 
limited  to  a  slight  gliding  of  the  articulnr  surfaces  npon  each  other,  the  extent 
of  which  varies  in  the  different  joints.  Thus  the  articulation  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  thumb  with  the  trapezium  is  moat  movable,  then  the  fifth  metacar- 
pal, and  then  the  fourth.  The  second  and  third  are  almost  immovable.  In  the 
articulation  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  with  the  trapezium,  the  move- 
ments permitted  are  flexion,  extension,  adduction,  abduction,  and  circumduction. 


ig.  245. — Articulations  of  the  PhaloDges. 


8.  Articulations  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones  with  each  other. 

The  carpal  extremities  of  the  metacarpal  bones  articulate  with  one  another  at 
each  side  oy  small  surfaces  covered  with  cartilage,  and  connected  together  by 
dorsal,  palmar,  and  interosseous  ligaments. 

The  Dorsal  and  Palmar  Liyamenta  pass  transversely  from  one  bone  to  another 
on  the  dorsal  and  palmar  surfaces.  The  IfUerossemis  Lvjaments  pass  between 
their  contiguous  surfaces,  just  beneath  their  lateral  articular  facets. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  be- 
tween the  lateral  facets  is  a 
reflection  from  that  between 
the  two  rows  of  carpal  bones. 
The  digital  extremities  of 
the  metacarpal  bones  are  con- 
nected together  by  a  narrow 
fibrous  band,  the  transverse 
ligament  {Fig.  245),  which 
passes  transversely  across  their 
aoteriorsurfaces,  and  is  blended 
with  the  ligaments  of  the  me- 
tacarpo- phalangeal  articula- 
tions. Its  anterior  surface  pre- 
sents four  grooves  for  the  pas- 
sigeof  the  fle.\or  tendons.  Its 
posUrior  surface  blends  with 
the  ligaments  of  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulations. 


■rfr'flitfiHjmt 


X.  Metacarpo-phalangeal 
ARncULATIONS.     (Fig.  2i6.) 

These  articulations  are  of 
ihe  ginglymus  kind,  formed  by 
the  reception  of  the  rounded 
head  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
into  a  superficial  cavity  in  the 
extremity  of  the  first  phalanx. 
They  are  connected  by  the  fol- 
lowing ligaments:— 

Anterior.      Two  lateral. 

The     Anlarior     Ligaments 
{Olewnd  LiyamtnU  of  Cru- 
TCilhier)  are  thick,  dense,  and 
filmwjartilaginous  in  texture.    Each  is  placed  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the 
joint,  in  the  interval  between  the  lateral  ligaments,  to  which  they  are  connected ; 
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they  are  loosely  united  to  the  metacarpal  bone,  but  very  firmly  to  the  base  of  the 
first  phalanges.  Their  palmar  surface  is  intimately  blended  with  the  transverse 
ligament,  forming  a  groove  for  the  passage  of  the  flexor  tendons,  the  sheath  sur- 
rounding which  is  connected  to  each  side  of  the  groove.  By  their  deep  surface, 
they  form  part  of  the  articular  surface  for  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  t)one,  and 
are  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane. 

The  Lateral  Ligaments  are  strong,  rounded  cords,  placed  one  on  each  side  of 
the  joint,  each  being  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  tubercle  on  the  side  of 
the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  by  the  other  to  the  contiguous  extremity 
of  the  phalanx. 

The  posterior  ligament  is  supplied  by  the  extensor  tendon  placed  over  the  back 
of  each  joint. 

Actions.  The  movements  which  occur  in  these  joints  are  flexion,  extension, 
adduction,  abduction,  and  circumduction  ;  the  lateral  movements  are  very  limited. 

XI.  Articulatioxs  of  the  Phalanges. 
These  are  ginglymus  joints,  connected  by  the  following  ligaments : — 

Anterior.  Two  Lateral. 

The  arrangement  of  these  ligaments  is  similar  to  those  in  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulations :  the  extensor  tendon  supplies  the  place  of  a  posterior 
ligament. 

Actions.  The  only  movements  permitted  in  the  phalangeal  joints  are  flexion 
and  extension  ;  these  movements  arc  more  extensive  between  the  first  and  second 
phalanges  than  between  the  second  and  third.  The  movement  of  flexion  is  very 
considerable,  but  the  extension  is  limited  by  the  anterior  and  lateral  ligaments. 


ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

The  articulations  of  the  Lower  Extremity  comprise  the  following  groups: — 
I.  The  hip-joint.  II.  The  knee-joint.  III.  The  articulations  between  the  tibia 
and  fibula.  IV.  The  ankle-joint.  V.  The  articulations  of  the  tarsus.  VI.  The 
tarso- metatarsal  articulations.  VII.  The  metatarso-phalangeal  articulations. 
VIII.  The  articulations  of  the  phalanges. 

I.  HiP-JOiNT.    (Fig.  246.) 

This  articulation  is  an  enarthrodial,  or  ball-and-socket  joint,  formed  by  the 
reception  of  the  head  of  the  femur  into  thecup-shapedcavity  of  the  acetabulum. 
The  articulating  surfaces  are  covered  with  cartilage,  that  on  the  head  of  the  femur 
being  thicker  at  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference,  and  covering  the  entire 
surface,  with  the  exception  of  a  depression  just  below  its  centre  for  the  ligamentum 
teres :  that  covering  the  acetabulum  is  much  thinner  at  its  centre  than  at  the 
circumference,  being  deficient  in  the  situation  of  the  circular  depression  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity.     The  ligaments  of  the  joint  are  the 

Capsular.  Teres. 

Ilio-femoral.  Cotyloid. 

Transverse. 

The  Capsular  Ligament  is  a  strong,  dense,  ligamentous  capsule,  embracing  the 
margin  of  the  acetabulum  above,  and  surrounding  the  neck  of  the  femur  below. 
Its  upj)er  circumference  is  attached  to  the  acetabulum  two  or  three  lines  external 
to  the  cotyloid  ligament ;  but  opposite  the  notch  where  the  margin  of  this  cavity 
is  deficient,  it  is  connected  with  the  transverse  ligament,  and  by  a  few  fibres  to 
the  edge  of  the  obturator  foramen.     Its  lower  circumference  surrounds  the  neck 
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of  the  femur,  being  attaobed,  in  front,  to  the  spiral  or  anterior  intertroohanterio 
line ;  above,  to  the  base  of  the  neck ;  behind,  to  the  middle  of  the  neck  of  the 
bone,  about  half  an  inch  above  the  posterior  intertroohanterio  line.  It  is  much 
thicker  at  the  ujiper  and  fore  part  of  the  joint,  where  the  greatest  amount  of 
resistance  is  required,  than  below,  where  it  is  thin,  loose,  and  longer  than  in  any 


Pig.  246.— Left  Hip-joint  kid  open. 


other  part.  Its  external  surface  (Fig.  235,  p.  808)  ia  rough,  covered  by  numer- 
ous muscles,  and  separated  in  front  from  me  Psoas  and  Iliacus  by  a  synovial 
bursa,  which  not  unfrequently  communicates  by  a  circular  aperture  with  the 
csrity  of  the  joint.  It  differs  from  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder  in 
being  much  less  loose  and  lax,  and  in  not  being  perforated  for  the  passage  of  a 
teodoD. 

The  Uio-femoral  Li'jament  (Pig.  235)  is  an  accessory  band  of  fibres,  extending 
obliquely  across  the  front  of  tne  joint ;  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  cap- 
illar ligament,  and  serves  to  strengthen  it  in  this  situation.  It  is  attached, 
ibove,  to  the  anterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium ;  below,  to  the  anterior  inter- 
trochanteric line.  Its  lower  part  is  sometimes  bifurcated,  an  arrangement  which 
Bigelow  seems  to  regard  as  the  usual  one,  so  that  he  describes  it  under  the  name 
of  '-the  Y-ligaraent.  ' 

The  Liyamentum  Teres  is  a  triangular  band  of  fibres,  implanted,  by  its  apex, 
into  the  depression  a  little  behind  and  below  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  femur, 
and  by  its  broad  base,  which  consists  of  two  bundles  of  fibres,  into  the  margins 
of  the  notch  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum,  becoming  blended  with  the  trans- 
Ferse  hgameht.  It  is  formed  of  a  bundle  of  fibres,  the  thickness  and  strength  of 
which  are  very  variable,  surrounded  by  a  tubular  sheath  of  synovial  membrane. 

'  Bigelow  on  the  Hip-JoiaL 
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SometimeB,  only  the  synovial  fold  exiets,  or  the  ligament  may  be  aKopetlier 
absent.  The  use  of  the  round  ligament  is  to  check  rotation  outwards,  as  well  as 
adduction  in  the  flexed  position  (Figs.  247,  2-18):  it  thus  assists  in  preventing 


dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  femur  forwards  and  outwards,  an  accident  likely  1 
occur  from  the  necessary  mecbauisni  of  the  joint,  if  not  provided  against  by  ibis 
ligament  and  the  thick  anterior  part  of  the  capsule,' 

The  Cotyloid  Liyament  is  a  iioro-cartilaginons  rim  attached  to  the  margin  of 
the  acetabulum,  tlie  cavity  of  which  deepens ;  at  the  same  time  it  protects  the 

Fig.  24S. — Tlie  same  view  of  the  Hip  &8  in  the  fonncr  figure,  to  abow  the  Ligainentum  Tur«s  put 
on  the  atretcli  by  adduction  in  the  lles«d  position. 


edges  of  the  bone  and  fills  up  the  inequalities  on  its  surfaoe.  It  is  prismoid  in 
form,  its  base  being  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  ftnd  its  opposite 
edge  being  free  and  sharp :  whilst  its  two  surfaces  are  invested  by  synovial  mem- 
brane, the  external  one  being  in  contact  with  the  capsular  ligament,  the  internal 
one  being  inclined  inwards  so  as  to  narrow  the  acetabulum  and  embrace  the 


of  a  praparatinn  in  which  the  floor  of  the  acetabulum  D«a  been  removed  with  a  trpphino,  and  iho 
ligament  exposed  by  cliianin^  away  the  fat.  Mr.  Savory,  without  (ienying  the  other  uses  ntiributed 
to  this  ligament,  says  that  it  is  always  made  t«u»e  in  the  upright  position,  and  la  etill  further  tight- 
ene<l  in  Btamiing  on  onel^:  and  therefore  he  maintaine  that  its  main  function  is  tn  support  the 
weight  of  the  body,  and  lUBtribute  lie  pressure  equally  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  aoelabulom 
and  head  of  the  femur.     Laiicct,  May  23, 1874. 
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cartilaginous  surface  of  the  head  of  the  femur.  It  is  much  thicker  above  and 
behind  than  below  and  in  front,  and  consists  of  close  compact  fibres,  which  arise 
from  different  points  of  the  circumference  of  the  acetabulum,  and  interlace  with 
each  other  at  very  acute  angles. 

The  Transverse  Lvjament  is  a  strong,  flattened  band  of  fibres,  which  crosses  the 
notch  at  the  lower  part  of  the  acetabulum,  and  converts  it  into  a  foramen.  It  is 
continuous  at  each  side  with  the  cotyloid  ligament.  An  interval  is  left  beneath 
the  ligament  for  the  passage  of  nutrient  vessels  to  the  joint. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  is  very  extensive.  Commencing  at  the  margin  of 
the  cartilaginous  surface  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  it  covers  all  that  portion  of 
the  neck  which  is  contained  within  the  joint ;  from  the  head  it  is  reflected  on 
the  iutemal  surface  of  the  capsular  ligament,  covers  both  surfaces  of  the  cotyloid 
ligament,  and  the  mass  of  fat  contained  in  the  fossa  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabu- 
lum, and  is  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a  tubular  sheath  around  the  ligamentum 
teres,  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  femur. 

The  Muscles  in  relation  with  the  joint  are,  in  front,  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus, 
separated  from  the  capsular  ligament  by  a  synovial  bursa ;  above,  the  straight 
head  of  the  Rectus  and  Gluteus  minimus,  the  latter  being  closely  adherent  to  the 
capsule ;  internally,  the  Obturator  externus  and  Pectineus ;  beliind,  the  Pyrifor- 
mis^Geraellus  superior.  Obturator  internus.  Gemellus  inferior,  Obturator  exter- 
num and  Quadratus  femoris. 

The  Arteries  supplying  the  joint  are  derived  from  the  obturator,  sciatic,  inter- 
nal circumflex  and  gluteal. 

The  Nerves  are  articular  branches  from  the  sacral  plexus,  great  sciatic,  obtu- 
rator, and  accessory  obturator  nerves. 

Actvms.  The  movements  of  the  hip,  like  all  enarthrodial  joints,  are  very 
extensive ;  they  are,  flexion,  extension,  adduction,  abduction,  circumduction,  and 
rotation. 

The  hip-joint  presents  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  other  great  enarthrodial 
joint — the  shoulder — in  the  much  more  complete  mechanical  arrangements  for 
its  security,  and  for  the  limitation  of  its  motions.  In  the  shoulder,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  not  adapted  at  all  in  shape  to  the  glenoid  cavity, 
and  is  hardly  restrained  in  any  of  its  ordinary  movements  by  the  capsular  liga- 
ment. In  tne  hip-joint,  on  the  contrary,  the  head  of  the  femur  is  closely  fitted 
to  the  acetabulum  for  a  distance  extending  over  nearly  half  a  sphere,  ana  at  the 
margin  of  the  bony  cup  it  is  still  more  closely  embraced  by  the  ligamentous  ring 
of  the  cotyloid  ligament,  so  that  the  head  of  the  femur  is  held  in  its  place  by 
that  ligament  even  when  the  fibres  of  the  capsule  have  been  quite  divided 
(Humphry).  The  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule,  described  as  the  ilio-femoral 
or  accessory  ligament,  is  the  strongest  of  all  the  ligaments  in  the  body,  and  is  put 
on  the  stretch  oy  any  attempt  to  extend  the  femur  beyond  a  straight  line  with 
the  trunk.  That  is  to  say,  this  ligament  is  the  chief  agent  in  maintaining  the 
erect  position  without  muscular  fatigue,  the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles  of 
the  buttock  being  balanced  by  the  tension  of  the  ilio-femoral  and  capsular  liga- 
ments. The  security  of  the  joint  is  also  provided  for  by  the  two  bones  being 
directly  united  through  the  ligamentum  teres.  Flexion  of  the  hip-joint  is 
arrested  by  the  sofl  parts  of  the  thigh  and  abdomen  being  brought  into  contact;^ 
extension  by  the  tension  of  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  and  front  of  the  capsule ; 
adduction  by  the  upper  part  of  the  accessory  ligament  and  of  the  capsule,  and  in 
the  flexed  position  of  the  limb  by  the  ligamentum  teres ;  abduction  by  the  lower 
portion  of  the  iliofemoral  ligament  and  of  the  capsule ;  rotation  outwards  by 
the  front  part  of  the  capsule  and  the  ligamentum  teres,  and  rotation  inwards  by 
the  back  part  of  the  capsule. 

'  The  hip-joint  cannot  be  completely  floxed,  in  most  persons,  without  at  the  same  time  Hexing  the 
knee :  on  aononnt  of  the  shortness  of  the  ham-string  muscles.  Cieland,  Joum.  of  Anal,  and  Jrhya., 
No.  1,  Old  Series,  p.  87. 
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11.  Knee-joikt. 

The  kneo  la  a  ginglymus,  or  hinge-joint ;  the  bones  entering  into  its  formation 
are,  the  condyles  of  the  femur  above,  the  head  of  the  tibia  below,  and  the  patella 
in  front.  The  articular  surfaces  are  covered  with  cartilage,  and  connected 
together  by  ligaments,  some  of  which  are  placed  on  the  exterior  of  the  joint. 
whilst  others  occupy  its  interior. 


Exterior  LigamenU. 

Anterior,  or  Ligamentum  Pa- 

tellffi. 
Posterior,  or  Ligamentum  Pus- 

ticum  Winalowii. 
Internal  Lnter.il. 
Two  External  Lateral. 
Capsular. 


Xnlerior  Ligameiils. 

Anterior,  or  External  Crucial. 

Posterior,  or  Internal  Crucial, 

Two  Semilunar  Fibro-cartilages. 

Transverse. 

Coronary. 

Ligamentum  mucosum. 

Ligamenta  alaria. 


I 


The  .-Inferior  Ligament,  or  Liyammtutn  Palellve  (Fig.  249),  is  that  portion  of 
the  common  tendon  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh  which  is  continued 

Fig.  249.— Right  Knee-joint.     Anterior  View.         Fig.  250. — Right  Knee-joint.     Posterior  View. 


from  the  patella  to  the  tnhepole  of  the  tibia,  snpplying  the  place  of  an  uten 
ligament.  It  ia  a  strong,  flat,  ligamentous  band,  about  three  inehes  in  length, 
attached,  above,  to  the  apex  of  the  patella  and  the  rough  depression  on  its  pos- 
terior surface ;  below,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  tlie  tibia ;  its  super- 
flcifll  fibres  being  continuous  across  the  front  of  the  patella  with  those  of  the 
tendon  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor.    Two  synovial  bursie  are  connected  with  this 


A 
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ligament  and  the  patella;  one  is  interposed  between  the  patella  and  the  skin 
covering  its  anterior  surface ;  the  other,  of  small  size,  between  the  ligamentum 
patellar  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  The  posterior  surface 
of  this  ligament  is  separated  above  from  the  knee-joint  by  a  large  mass  of  adipose 
tissue  ;  its  lateral  margins  are  continuous  with  the  aponeuroses  derived  from  the 
Vasti  muscles. 

The  Posterior  Ligament^  Ligamentxim  Posticum  Winshwii  (Fig.  250),  is  a  broad, 
flat,  fibrous  band,  which  covers  over  the  whole  of  the  back  part  of  the  joint. 
It  consists  of  a  central  and  two  lateral  portions,  the  latter  formed  chiefly  of  ver- 
tical fibres,  which  arise  above  from  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  and  are  connected 
below  with  the  back  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  being  closely  united  with  the 
tendons  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  Plantaris,  and  Popliteus  muscles ;  the  central  por- 
tion is  formed  of  fasciculi,  obliquely  directed  and  separated  from  one  another  by 
apertures  for  the  passage  of  vessels  and  nerves.  The  strongest  of  these  fasciculi 
is  derived  from  the  tendon  of  the  Semi-membranosus,  and  passes  from  the  back 
part  of  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  to  the 
Dack  part  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur.  The  posterior  ligament  forms 
part  of  the  floor  of  the  popliteal  space,  and  the  popliteal  artery  rests  upon  it. 

The  Internal  Lateral  Ligament  is  a  broad,  flat,  membranous  band,  thicker 
behind  than  in  front,  and  situated  nearer  to  the  back  than  the  front  of  the  joint. 
It  is  attached,  above,  to  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  femur ;  below,  to  the  inner 
tuberosity  and  inner  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  to  the  extent  of  about  two 
inches.  It  is  crossed,  at  its  lower  part,  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Sartorius  and 
the  tendons  of  the  Gracilis  and  Semitendinosus  muscles,  a  synovial  bursa  being 
interposed.  Its  deep  surface  covers  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tendon  of  the 
Semimembranosus,  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint,  and  the  inferior  internal 
articular  artery  and  nerve ;  it  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  internal  semilunar 
fibro-cartilage. 

The  Long  External  Lateral  Ligament  is  a  strong,  rounded,  fibrous  cord,  situated 
nearer  to  the  back  than  the  front  of  the  joint.  It  is  attached,  above,  to  the  outer 
tuberosity  of  the  femur ;  below,  to  the  outer  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula.  Its 
cuter  surface  is  covered  by  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps,  which  divides  at  its  insertion 
into  two  parts,  separated  by  the  ligament.  The  ligament  has,  passing  beneath  it,  the 
tendon  of  the  Popliteus  muscle,  and  the  inferior  external  articular  vessels  and  nerve. 
The  Short  External  Lateral  Ligament  is  an  accessory  bundle  of  fibres,  placed 
behind  and  parallel  with  the  preceding ;  attached,  above,  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  femur ;  below,  to  the  summit  of  the  styloid  process 
of  the  fibula.  This  ligament  is  intimately  connected  with  the  capsular  ligament, 
and  has,  passing  beneath  it,  the  tendon  of  the  Popliteus  muscle* 

The  Capsular  Ligament  consists  of  an  exceeaingly  thin,  but  strong,  fibrous 
membrane,  which  fills  in  the  intervals  left  by  the  preceding  ligaments.  It  is 
attached  to  the  femur  immediately  above  its  articular  surface;  below,  to  the 
upper  border  and  sides  of  the  patella  and  the  margins  of  the  head  of  the  tibia 
ana  interarticular  cartilages,  and  is  continuous  behind  with  the  posterior  liga- 
ment. This  membrane  is  strengthened  by  fibrous  expansions,  derived  from  the 
fascia  lata,  from  the  Vasti  and  Crureus  muscles,  and  from  the  Biceps,  Sartorius, 
and  tendon  of  the  Semimembranosus.  >^ 

The  Crucial  are  two  interosseous  ligaments  of  considerable  strength,  situated 
in  the  interior  of  the  joint,  nearer  its  posterior  than  its  anterior  part.  They  are 
called  crucial^  because  they  cross  each  other,  somewhat  like  the  lines  of  the  letter 
X;  and  have  received  the  names  anterior  and  posterior  from  the  position  of  their 
attachment  to  the  tibia. 

The  Anteinor  or  External  Crucial  Ligament  (Fig.  251),  smaller  than  the  poste- 
rior, is  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  depression  in  front  of  the  spine  of  the 
tibia,  being  blended  with  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  external  semilunar  fibro- 
cartilage,  and  passing  obliquely  upwards,  backwards,  and  outwards,  is  inserted 
into  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur. 
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The  Posterior  or  Internal  Crucial  Lujtiment  is  larger  in  size,  but  less  oblique 

in  its  direction  than  tbo  anterior.     It  is  nttaclieti  to  the  back  part  of  the  depres- 

fiion   behind   the  spine  of  the  tibia,  to 

Fig.  251.— Bight  Knee-joint.     Showing  In-       the  popliteal  notch,  and  to  ibe  poeli 

temal  Ligamenta.  extremity    of    the    external    semil 

iibro-cartiiage;  and  posses  upwards,  fc 
wards,  and  inwards,  lo  be  inserted  into-' 
the  outer  and  fore  part  of  the  inner  ci  n- 
dyle  of  the  femur.  As  it  cros^tes  the 
anterior  crucial  ligament,  a  fasciculus  is 
given  oft'  from  it,  which  blends  with  the 
posterior  part  of  that  ligament.  It  is 
in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  anterior 
crucial  ligament ;  behind,  with  the  ligi 
mentum  posticum  Winslowii, 

The  Semilunar  Fihro-eartila'jes  fFi| 
252}  are  two  crescentic  lamcllte,  wliii 
are  attached  to  the  margins  of  the  hi 
of  tlia  tibia,  and  serve  to  deepei 
surface  for  articulation  with  thecondy] 
of  the  femur.  The  circumference 
each  cartilage  is  thick  and  convex  ; 
inner  free  border,  thin  and  concai 
Their  upper  surfaces  are  concave,  and 
relation  with  the  condyles  of  the  femui 
their  lower  surfaces  are  flat,  and  rest  u  ^ 
the  head  of  the  tibia.  Each  eartih  ^  _ 
covers  nearly  the  outer  Iwo-thirda  of 
the  corresponding  art'cular  surface  of  the 
tibia,  leaving  the  inner  third  uncovered 
both  surfaces  are  smooth,  and  investi 
by  synovial  membrane. 

Tlie  Internal  Semilimar  Fihro-oa\ 
h-'je  is  nearly  semicircular  in  form,  a  little  elongated  from  before  backwards,  ai 
broader  behind  than  in  front ;  its  convex  border  is  united  to  the  internal  latci 
ligament,  and  to  the  head  of  the  tibia,  by  means  of  the  coronary  ligaments;  iL 
anterior  extremity,  thin  and  pointed,  is"  firmly  implanted  into  a  depression  ij 

front  of  the  inner  articuli 
Fig,  252.— Head  of  Tibia,  with  Semilunar  Cartilagea,  etc.         surface  of  the  tibia  ■   its  r 

se.n  from  Bhov...    Kighi  s;id2_  jerior  extremity  into  the  d«| 

press'on   behind    the   spioj 
between  the  attachment  \ 
the   external    cartilage   ani 
posterior  crucial  ligumenl.  i 
The   Exurnal   lennlfm' 
Filro-curlihye  forms  nearn 
an  entire   circle,  covering  \ 
larger  portion  of  the  articul " 
surface  than  the  internal  oim 
It  is  grooved  on  its 
side,  for  the  tendon  of  1 
Popliteus  muscle.  Itscircom-" 
ference  is  held  in  connection 
with  the  head  of  the  tibia,  by 
mean?  of  the  coronary  ligaments;   and  its  two  extremities  are  firmly  im- 
planted in  the  depressions  in  front  and  behind  the  spine  of  the  tibia.     These 
extremities,  at  their  insertion,  are  interposed  between  the  attachments  of  the 
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internal  cartilage.  The  external  semilunar  fibro-cartilage  gives  oflf  from  its 
anterior  border  a  fasciculus,  which  forms  the  transverse  ligament.  By  its  anterior 
extremity,  it  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  crucial  ligament.  Its  posterior 
extremity  divides  into  three  slips;  two  of  these  pass  upwards  and  forwards, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  inner  tubcrositv  of  the  tibia,  one  in 
front,  the  other  behind  the  posterior  crucial  ligament;  the  third  fasciculus  is 
inserted  into  the  back  part  of  the  anterior  crucial  ligament. 

The  Transvtrse  Liyarnent  is  a  band  of  fibres,  which  passes  transversely  from 
the  anterior  convex  margin  of  the  external  semilunar  cartilage  to  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  internal  cartilage  ;  its  thickness  varies  considerably  in  different 
subjects. 

The  Coroiuiry  Liyaments  consist  of  numerous  short  fibrous  bands,  which  con- 
nect the  convex  border  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  with  the  circumference  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia,  and  with  the  other  ligaments  surrounding  the  joint. 

The  Syrywial  Membrane  of  the  knee-joint  is  the  largest  and  most  extensive  in 
the  body.     Commencing  at  the  upper  border  of  the  patella,  it  forms  a  large  ctd- 
dt-sac  beneath  the  fixtensor  tendon  of  the  thigh  ;  this  is  sometimes  replaced  by 
a  synovial  bursa  interposed  between  the  tendon  and  the  front  of  the  femur,  whicn 
in  some  subjects  communicates  with  the  synovial  menibrane  of  the  knee-joint 
by  an  orifice  of  variable  size.     On  each  side  of  the  patella,  the  synovial  mem- 
brane extends  beneath  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Vasti  muscles,  and  more  especially 
beneath  that  of  the  Vastus  internus ;  and,  below  the  patella,  it  is  separated  from 
the  anterior  ligament  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  adipose  tissue.     In  this  situa- 
tion it  sends  oflf  a  triangular  prolongation,  containing  a  few  ligamentous  fibres, 
which  extends  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  joint  below  the  patella  to  the  front 
of  the  intercondyloid  notch.     This  fold  has  been  termed  the  Uyamentum,  mucosum. 
The  Uyamenta  alaria  consist  of  two  fringe-like  folds,  which  extend  from  the 
sides  of  the  ligamentum  mucosum,  upwards  and  outwards,  to  the  sides  of  the 
patella.     The  synovial  membrane  invests  the  semilunar  fibro-cartilages,  and  on 
the  back  part  of  the  external  one  forms  a  cul-de-sac  between  the  groove  on  its 
surface  and  the  tendon  of  the  Popliteus ;  it  is  continued  to  the  articular  surface 
of  the  tibia ;  surrounds  the  crucial  ligaments,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  liga- 
ments which  inclose  the  joint;  lastly,  it  approaches  the  condyles  of  the  femur, 
and  from  them  is  continued  on  to  the  lower  part  of  the  front  of  the  shaft.     The 
pouch  of  synovial  membrane  between   the  Extensor  tendon  and   front  of  the 
lemur  is  supj>orted,  during  the  movements  of  the  knee,  by  a  small  muscle,  the 
Subcruraeu^s,  which  is  inserted  into  it. 

The  Arteries  supplying  the  joint  are  derived  from  the  anastomotic  branch  of 
llie  femoral,  articular  branches  of  the  popliteal,  and  recurrent  branch  of  the 
anterior  tibial. 

The  Nerves  are  derived  from  the  obturator,  anterior  crural,  and  external  and 
internal  popliteal. 

Actions.  The  knee-joint  allows  of  movements  of  flexion  and  extension,  and  of 
slight  rotation  inwards  and  outwards.  The  complicated  mechanism  of  this  joint 
renders  it  necessary  to  study  each  of  these  movements  separately,  pointing  out 
incidentally  the  functions  of  each  of  the  principal  components  of  the  joint.  The 
tibia  executes  a  rotatory  movement  during  flexion  around  an  imaginary  axis  drawn 
transversely  through  itis  upper  end.  This  causes  a  change  in  the  apposition  of  the 
tibia  and  femur.  Thus,  in  extreme  extension,  it  is  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tibia 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  femur:  in  the  semiflexed  position,  its  middle ;  in  com- 
plete flexion,  its  posterior  edge.*  Also,  during  //ex/on,  the  articular  surface  of  the 
tibia,  covered  by  the  interarticular  cartilages,  glides  backwards  on  the  femur.  The 
}>atella  is  attached  by  the  inexteiisible  ligamentum  patellae  to  the  tubercle  of  the 
tibia,  and  as  the  tibia  glides  backwards  the  patella  falls  more  and  more  into  the 
intercondyloid  notch  of  the  femur.     The  ligamentum  patellie  is  put  on  the  stretch 

*  See  Plate  XLVII.  in  Humphry,  on  The  Skeleton. 
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during  flexion,  as  is  also  the  posterior  crucial  ligament  in  extreme  flexion.  The 
other  ligaments  are  all  relaxea  by  flexion  of  the  joint,  though  the  relaxation  of  the 
anterior  crucial  ligament  is  very  trifling.  In  partial  flexion,  before  the  liga- 
mentum  patellae  comes  upon  the  stretch,  and  while  both  crucial  ligaments  are 
somewhat  relaxed,  some  rotation  of  the  joint  is  permitted.  Flexion  is  only  checked 
during  life  by  the  contact  of  the  leg  with  the  thigh.  In  extension^  the  ligamentum 
patellae  becomes  relaxed,  and,  in  extreme  extension,  completely  so,  so  as  to  allow 
free  lateral  movement  to  the  patella,  which  then  rests  on  the  front  of  the  condyles 
of  the  femur.  The  other  ligaments  are  all  on  the  stretch.  When  the  limb  has 
been  brought  into  a  straight  line  extension  is  checked,  mainly  by  the  tension  of 
the  posterior  crucial  ligament.  The  movements  of  rotation  of  which  the  knee  is 
susceptible  are  permitted  in  the  semiflexed  condition  by  the  partial  relaxation  of 
both  crucial  ligaments,  as  well  as  the  lateral  ligaments.  Rotation  inwards  (or 
pronation  of  the  leg)  is  checked  by  the  anterior  crucial  ligament.  The  chief 
agent  in  effecting  this  movement  is  the  Popliteus  muscle.  Rotation  outwards 
(or  supination)  is  checked  by  the  posterior  crucial  ligament.  It  is  effected  mainly 
by  the  Biceps.  The  main  function  of  the  crucial  ligaments  is  to  act  as  a  direct 
bond  of  union  between  the  tibia  and  femur,  preventing  the  former  bone  from 
being  carried  too  far  backwards  or  forwards.  They  also  assist  the  lateral  liga- 
ments in  resisting  any  lateral  bending  of  the  joint.  The  interarticular  cartilages 
are  intended,  as  it  seems,  to  adapt  the  surface  of  the  tibia  to  the  shape  of  the 
femur  to  a  certain  extent,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  intervals  which  would  otherwise 
be  left  in  the  varying  positions  of  the  joint,  and  to  interrupt  the  jars  which 
would  be  so  frequently  transmitted  up  the  limb  in  jumping  or  falls  on  the  feet.^ 
The  patella  is  a  great  defence  to  the  knee-joint  from  any  injury  inflicted  in  front, 
and  it  distributes  upon  a  large  and  tolerably  even  surface  during  kneeling  the 
pressure  which  would  otherwise  fall  upon  the  prominent  ridges  of  the  condyles: 
It  also  affords  leverage  to  the  Quadriceps  extensor  muscle  to  act  upon  the  tibia, 
and  Mr.  Ward  has  pointed  out^  how  this  leverage  varies  in  the  various  positions 
of  the  joint,  so  that  the  action  of  the  muscle  produces  velocity  at  the  expense  of 
force  in  the  commencement  of  extension,  and  on  the  contrary,  at  the  close  of 
extension  tends  to  diminish  the  velocity,  and  therefore  the  shock  to  the  ligaments ; 
whilst  in  the  standing  position  it  draws  the  tibia  powerfully  forwards,  and  thus 
maintains  it  in  its  phice. 

The  folds  of  synovial  membrane  and  the  fatty  processes  contained  in  them  act, 
as  it  seems,  mainly  as  padding  to  fill  up  interspaces  and  obviate  concussions. 

The  bursa3  in  connection  with  the  synovial  membrane  will  be  found  described 
with  the  regional  anatomy  of  the  popliteal  space. 

III.  Articulations  between  the  Tibia  and  Fibula. 

The  articulations  between  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  effected  bj'^  ligaments  which 
connect  both  extremities,  as  well  as  the  shafts  of  the  bones.  They  mav,  con- 
se([uently,  be  subdivided  into  three  sets  : — 1.  The  Superior  Tibio-fibular  articula- 
tion. 2.  The  Middle  Tibio-fibular  articulation.  3.  The  Inferior  Tibio-fibular 
articulation. 

1.  Superior  Tibiofibular  Articulation. 

This  articulation  is  an  arthrodial  joint.  The  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  bones 
present  two  flat  oval  facets  covered  with  cartilage,  and  connected  together  by 
the  following  ligaments  : — 

*  Prof.  Humphry  teaches  that  the  interarticular  cartilages  do  not  follow  the  movements  of  the 
tibia  in  i)ronation  and  supination ;  so  that  these  movements  take  place  between  the  tibia  and  the 
cartilages,  while  the  chief  movements  of  the  joint  might  be  said  to  take  place  between  the  curtilages 
and  the  femur.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  establish  an  interesting  analogy  with  other  joints  (such  as 
the  lower  jaw)  in  which  interarticular  cartilages  are  present. 

«  "  Human  Osteology,"  p.  405. 
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Anterior  Superior  Tibio-fibular. 
Posterior  Superior  Tibio-fibular. 

The  Anterior  Stiperior  Ligament  (Fig.  251)  consists  of  two  or  three  broad  and 
flat  bands,  which  pass  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards  from  the  head  of  the  fibula 
to  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia. 

The  Posterior  Superior  Ligament  is  a  single  thick  and  broad  band,  which  passes 
from  the  back  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  the  back  part  of  the  outer  tuberosity 
of  the  tibia.     It  is  covered  by  the  tendon  of  the  Popliteus  muscle. 

A  Synovial  Membrane  lines  this  articulation,  which  at  its  upper  and  back  part 
is  occasionally  continuous  with  that  of  the  knee-joint. 

2.  Middle  Tibio-fibular  Articulation. 

An  interosseous  membrane  extends  between  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  and  separates  the  muscles  on  the  front  from  those  on  the  back  of  the 
leg.  It  consists  of  a  thin  aponeurotic  lamina  composed  of  oblique  fibres,  which 
pass  between  the  interosseous  ridges  on  the  two  bones.  It  is  broader  above  than 
below,  and  presents  at  its  upper  part  a  large  oval  aperture  for  the  passage  of  the 
anterior  tibial  artery  forwards  to  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  leg  ;  and  at  its  lower 
part  an  opening  for  the  passage  of  the  anterior  peroncfll  vessels.  It  is  continuous 
below  with  the  inferior  interosseous  ligament ;  and  is  perforated  in  numerous 
parts  for  the  passage  of  small  vessels.  It  is  in  relation  in  front  with  the  Tibialis 
amicus,  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  Extensor  proprius  pollicis,  Peroneus  tertius, 
and  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerves ;  behind,  with  the  Tibialis  posticus  and 
Flexor  longus  pollicis. 

3.  Inferior  Tibio-fibular  Articulation. 

This  articulation  is  formed  by  the  rough  convex  surface  of  the  inner  side  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  connected  with  a  similar  rough  surface  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  tibia.  Below,  to  the  extent  of  about  two  lines,  these  surfaces  are 
^raooth  and  covered  with  cartilage,  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  ankle- 
joint.    The  ligaments  of  this  join*^  are — 

Inferior  Interosseous.  Posterior  Inferior  Tibio-fibular. 

Anterior  Inferior  Tibio-fibular.         Transverse. 

The  Inferior  Interosseous  Ligament  consists  of  numerous  short,  strong,  fibrous 
bands,  which  pass  between  the  contiguous  rough  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
and  constitute  the  chief  bond  of  union  between  the  bones.  Tiiis  ligament  is 
continuous,  above,  with  the  interosseous  membrane. 

The  Anterior  Inferior  Ligament  (Fig.  254)  is  a  flat,  triangular  band  of  fibres, 
broader  below  than  above,  which  extends  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards 
^x,*tween  the  adjacent  margins  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  on  the  front  aspect  of  the 
articulation.  It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  Peroneus  tertius,  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  leg,  and  the  integument ;  behind,  with  the  inferior  interosseous  ligament ; 
and  lies  in  contact  with  the  cartilage  covering  the  astragalus. 

The  Posterior  Inferior  Ligament^  smaller  than  the  preceding,  is  disposed  in  a 
similar  manner  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  articulation. 

The  Transverse  Ligament  is  a  long,  narrow  band,  continuous  with  the  pre- 
ceding, passing  transversely  across  the  back  of  the  joint,  from  the  external  mal- 
leolus to  the  tibia,  a  short  distance  from  its  malleolar  process.  This  ligament 
projects  below  the  margin  of  the  bones  and  forms  part  of  the  articulating  surface 
for  the  astragalus. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  lining  the  articular  surface  is  derived  from  that  of  the 
ankle-joint. 

Actions.  The  movement  permitted  in  these  articulations  is  limited  to  a  very 
slight  gliding  of  the  articular  surfaces  one  upon  another. 
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IV.   AXKLE  JOINT. 

The  Ankle  is  a  ginglyraua  or  hiDge  joint.  The  bones  entering  Into  its  forma- 
tion are  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia  and  its  malleolus,  and  the  external  mal- 
leolus of  the  fibula.  Tliese  bones  are  united  above,  and  form  an  arch,  to  receive 
the  upper  convex  surface  of  the  astragalus  and  its  two  lateral  facets.  The  bony 
surfaces  are  covered  with  cartilage,  and  connected  together  by  the  following  liga- 
ments : — 

Anterior.  Internal  Lateral. 

External  Lateral. 

The  AnterioT  or  Tibio-tarsal  Liyamenl  (Fig.  253)  is  a  broad,  thin,  membranous 
layer,  attached,  above,  to  the  margin  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia ;  below, 
to  the  margin  of  the  astragalus,  in  front  of  its  articular  surface.     It  is  in  relation, 

F^.  253. — Ankle-joint:  Tarstil  and  Taroo -me ta tarsal  Articulations.     Internal  View.    Right  Side. 


in  front,  with  the  Extensor  tendons  of  the  toes,  with  ihe  tendons  of  the  Tibialis 
amicus  and  Peroneus  tertiu,s,  and  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve;  behind, 
it  lies  in  contact  with  the  synovial  membrane. 

The  Internal  Lateral  or  Deltoid  Lif/amcnt  consists  of  two  layers,  smierficial 
and  deep.  Tlic  supuTjicial  layer  is  a  strong,  flat,  triangular  band,  attached,  above, 
to  the  apex  and  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  the  inner  malleolus.  The  most 
anterior  fibres  pass  forw;ird:s  to  be  inserted  into  the  scaphoid;  the  middle  descend 
ahnosf  [lerpendicularly  lo  be  inserted  into  the  os  calcis;  and  the  posterior  fibres 
pass  backwards  and  outwards  to  be  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  astragalus. 
The  deeper  layer  consists  of  a  sliort,  tliiob,  and  strong  fasciculus,  which  |)asses 
from  the  apex  of  the  malleolus  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  astragalus,  below  the 
articular  surface.  This  ligament  is  covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  Tibialis  posti- 
cus and  Fle.xor  longus  digitorum  mii.-jclcs. 

The  Externfd  Lateral  Ligument  (Fig.  2o4)  consists  of  three  fasciculi,  taking 
diftercnt  directions,  and  separated  by  distinct  intervals;  for  which  reason  it  is 
de-icribed  by  some  anatomists  as  three  distiuct  ligaments.'     This  would  seem  the 

>  HuiurHav,  on  The  SkeUton,  p.  559. 
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preferable  description,  were  it  not  that  the  old  nomenclature  has  passed  into 
general  use. 

The  anterior  fasciculits,  the  shortest  of  the  three,  passes  from  the  anterior  mar- 
gin  of  the  summit  of  the  external  miilleolus,  downwards  and  forwards,  to  the 
astragalus,  in  front  of  its  external  articular  facet. 

The  posterior  fasciculus,  the  most  deeply  seated,  passes  from  the  depression  at 
the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  external  malleolus  to  the  a.stragalus,  behind  its 
external  malleolar  facet.     Its  fibres  arc  almost  horizontal  in  direction. 

The  middle  fasciculus,  the  longest  of  the  three,  is  a  narrow  rounded  cord,  pass- 
ing from  the  apex  of  the  external  malleolus  downwards  and  slightly  backwards 
to  the  middle  of  the  outer  pide  of  the  os  calcia.  It  is  covered  by  the  tendons  of 
the  Peroneus  longus  and  brevis. 


Fig.  254.— AnkJe-joiat:  T&rsal  and  Tarm-metataraal  Articukciona.     External  View.    Right  Side 


There  is  no  posterior  ligament,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the  transverse  liga- 
ment of  the  inferior  tibiofibular  articulation. 

The  Synovial  Membrane  invests  the  inner  surface  of  the  ligaments,  and  sends 
a  dnplicature  upwards  between  the  lower  extremities  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  for 
a  short  distance. 

Relaiiona.  The  tendons,  vessels,  and  nerves  in  connection  with  the  joint  are 
in  iront,  from  within  outwards,  the  Tibialis  anticus,  Extensor  proprius  pollicis, 
anterior  tibial  vessels,  anterior  tibial  nerve.  Extensor  communis  digitorum,  and 
Peronens  tertius;  behind,  from  within  outwards.  Tibialis  posticus,  Flexm  longus 
digitorum,  posterior  tibial  ves.-'els,  posterior  tibial  nerve,  Flexor  longus  pollicis; 
and,  in  the  groove  behind  the  external  malleolus,  the  tendons  of  the  Peronens 
longus  and  brevis. 

The  Arteries  supplying  the  joint  are  derived  from  the  malleolar  branches  of  the 
anterior  tibial  and  peroneal. 

The  Nert;es  are  derived  from  the  anterior  tibial. 

Actions,  The  movements  of  the  joint  are  limited  to  flexion  and  extension. 
There  is  no  lateral  motion;  the  astragalus  being  embraced  by  the  two  malleoli, 
and  held  securely  in  its  place  in  all  positions  of  the  foot.  Of  these  the  exteinal 
malleolns  is  longer  than  the  internal,  and  is  situated  further  backwards,  an 
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arrangement  which  Prof.  Humphry  connects  with  the  direction  in  which  the 
weight  of  the  body  appears  to  be  transmitted  to  each  side  of  the  foot  when 
planted  on  and  raised  off  the  ground.^  The  lower  tibio-fibular  joint  and  the 
elasticity  of  the  fibula  permit  of  some  separation  of  the  two  bones  in  flexion  and 
extension  of  the  limb,  corresponding  to  the  varying  size  of  the  surface  of  the 
astragalus;  the  latter  is  considerably  wider  in  front  than  behind  (Fig.  221,  p. 
276),  in  order  to  resist  the  tendency  to  dislocation  of  the  foot  backwards  in 
alighting  on  the  toes.  Of  the  ligaments,  the  internal,  or  deltoid,  is  of  very  great 
power — so  much  so  that  it  usually  resists  a  force  which  fractures  the  process  of 
bone  to  which  it  is  attached.  Its  middle  portion,  together  with  the  middle 
fasciculus  of  the  external  lateral  ligament,  binds  the  bones  of  the  leg  firmly  to 
the  foot  and  resists  displacement  in  every  direction.  Its  anterior  and  posterior 
fibres  limit  extension  and  flexion  of  the  foot  respectively,  and  the  anterior  fibres 
also  limit  abduction.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  external  lateral  ligament 
assists  the  middle  portion  in  resisting  the  displacement  of  the  foot  backwards, 
and  deepens  the  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  astragalus.  The  anterior  fascic- 
ulus is  a  security  against  the  displacement  of  the  foot  forwards,  and  limits 
extension  of  the  joint.  The  movements  of  abduction  and  adduction  of  the  foot, 
together  with  the  minute  changes  in  form  by  which  it  is  applied  to  the  ground, 
or  takes  hold  of  an  object  in  climbing,  etc.,  are  effected  in  the  tarsal  joints; 
the  one  which  enjoys  the  greatest  amount  of  motion  being  that  between  the 
astragalus  and  os  calcis  behind,  and  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  in  front.  This  is 
often  called  the  transverse  tarsal  Joint,  and  it,  with  the  subordinate  joints  of  the 
tarsus,  can  replace  the  ankle-joint  in  a  great  measure  when  the  latter  has  become 
ankylosed. 

V.  Articulations  of  tue  Tarsus. 

These  articulations  may  be  subdivided  into  three  sets: — 1.  The  articulations 
of  the  first  row  of  tarsal  bones.  2.  The  articulations  of  the  second  row  of  tarsal 
bones.     3.  The  articulations  of  the  two  rows  with  each  other. 

1.  Articulations  of  the  First  Eow  of  Tarsal  Bones. 

The  articulations  between  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  are  two  in  number — 
anterior  and  posterior.  They  are  Arthrodial  joints.  The  bones  are  connected 
together  by  three  ligaments: — 

External  Calcaneo-astragaloid.         Posterior  Calcaneo-astragaloid. 

Interosseous. 

The  External  Calcaneo-astrafjaloid  Lif/ament  (Fig.  254)  is  a  short,  strong  fascic- 
ulus, passing  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  astragalus,  immediately  beneath  its 
external  malleolar  facet,  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  os  calcis.  It  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  middle  fasciculus  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint, 
with  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  parallel. 

Tiie  Posterior  Calcaneo-astraybbloid  Ligament  (Fig.  253)  connects  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  astragalus  with  the  upper  contiguous  surface  of  the  os  calcis; 
it  is  a  short,  narrow  band,  the  fibres  of  which  are  directed  obliquely  backwards 
and  inwards. 

The  Interosseous  Ligament  forms  the  chief  bond  of  union  between  the  bones. 
It  consivsts  of  numerous  vertical  and  oblique  fibres,  attached  by  one  extremity  to 
the  groove  between  the  articulating  surface  of  the  astragalus;  by  the  other,  to  a 
corresponding  depression  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis.     It  is  very  thick 

*  The  fact  should  be  remembered  in  operative  surgery.  Thus  the  ankle-joint  is  more  easily  ojMmed 
at  the  inside  than  tlie  outside,  in  consequence  of  the  relative  shortness  of  the  internal  malleolus. 
Again,  in  cuttms  the  flaps  for  Svme's  amputation,  if  the  knife  is  carried  as  far  upwardfl  and  forwanls 
as  tlie  point  of  the  inner  malleolus,  the  posterior  flap  will  be  unmanageably  long,  and  great  difficuliy 
will  be  found  in  reflecting  it  over  the  os  calcis. 
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and  strong,  being  at  least  an  inch  in  breadth  from  side  to  side,  and  serves  to 
unite  the  os  calcis  and  astragalus  solidly  together. 

The  Synovial  Membranes  (Fig.  256)  are  two  in  number:  one  for  the  posterior 
calcaneo-astragaloid  articulation ;  a  second  for  the  anterior  calcaneoastragaloid 
joint.  The  latter  synovial  membrane  is  continued  forwards  between  the  con- 
tiguous surfaces  of  the  astragalus  and  scaphoid  bones. 

2.  Articulations  of  the  Second  Row  of  Tarsal  Bones. 

The  articulations  between  the  scaphoid,  cuboid,  and  three  cuneiform  are 
eftected  by  the  following  ligaments: — 

Dorsal.  Plantar. 

Interosseous. 

The  Dorsal  Ligaments  are  small  bands  of  parallel  fibres,  which  pass  from  each 
bone  to  the  neighboring  bones  with  which  it  articulates. 

The  Plantar  LigainenUi  have  the  same  arrangement  on  the  plantar  surface. 

The  Interosseous  Ligaments  are  four  in  number.  They  consist  of  strong  trans- 
verse fibres,  which  pass  between  the  rough  non-articular  surfaces  of  adjoining 
bones.  There  is  one  between  the  sides  of  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid;  a  second 
between  the  internal  and  middle  cuneiform  bones;  a  third  between  the  middle 
and  external  cuneiform ;  and  a  fourth  between  the  external  cuneiform  and  cuboid. 
The  scaphoid  and  cuboid,  when  in  contact,  present  each  a  small  articulating  facet, 
covered  \vith  cartilage,  and  lined  either  by  a  separate  sjTiovial  membrane,  or  by 
an  otl'set  from  the  great  tarsal  synovial  membrane. 

3.  Articulations  of  the  Two  Rows  of  the  Tarsus  with  each  other. 

These  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  sets.  The  joint  between  the  os 
calcis  and  the  cuboid.  The  ligaments  connecting  the  os  calcis  with  the  scaphoid. 
Tiie  joint  between  the  astragalus  and  the  scaphoid. 

The  ligaments  connecting  the  os  calcis  with  the  cuboid  are  four  in  immber: — 

-p.        1  (  Superior  Calcaneo-cuboid. 

\  Internal  Calcaneo-cuboid  (Interosseous). 


p,  j  Long  Calcaneo-cuboid. 

I  Short  Calcaneo-cuboid. 


The  Superior  Calcaneo-cuboid  Ligament  (Fig.  254)  is  a  thin  and  narrow  fascic- 
ulus, which  passes  between  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  os  calcis  and  cuboid, 
on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  joint. 

The  Internal  Calcaneo-cuboid  {Interosseous)  Ligament  (Fig.  254)  is  a  short,  but 
thick  and  strong,  band  of  fibres,  arising  from  the  os  calcis,  in  the  deep  hollow 
which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  astragalus;  and  closely  blended,  at  its  origin, 
with  the  superior  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament.  It  is  inserted  into  the  inner  j?ide 
of  the  cuboid  bone.  This  ligament  forms  one  of  the  chief  bonds  of  union 
between  the  first  and  second  row  of  the  tarsus. 

The  Long  Calcaneocuboid  (Fig.  255),  the  more  su{>erficial  of  the  two  plantar 
ligaments,  is  the  longest  of  all  the  ligaments  of  the  tarsus:  it  is  attached  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  from  near  the  tuberosities,  as  far  forwards  as  the 
anterior  tubercle;  its  fibres  pass  forwards  to  be  attached  to  the  ridge  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  cuboid  bone,  the  more  superficial  fibres  being  continued  forwards 
to  the  bases  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones.  This  ligament 
crosses  the  groove  on  the  under  surface  of  the  cuboid  bone,  converting  it  into  a 
canal  for  the  passage  of  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus. 

The  Short  Calcaneo-culxyid  Ligament  lies  nearer  to  the  bones  than  the  pre- 
ceding, from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  little  areolar  adipose  tissue.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly broad,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  extends  from  the  tubercle  and  the 
depression  in  front  of  it  on  the  fore  part  of  the  under  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  to 
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Fig,  255. — Ligaments  nf  PinnUr  mirface  of 


tlie  inferioi"  surface  of  the  eiiboiil  bone  behiiiii  the  penineal  groove.     A  nepara 
synovial  meiubnuie  ie  found  in  the  calcaneo-cuboid  articulation. 

The  ligaments  connecting  the  os  calcis  with  the  acapboid  are  two  in  number  :- 
Superior  Calcaneo-scaphoid.  Inferior  Calcaneo-scaphoid, 

The  Superior  Ottlcanca-scapkoid  (Pig.  264)  arises,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  internal  caloanco  cuboid,  in  the  deep  hollow  between  the  astragalus  and  c 
oalois;  it  passes  Ibrwarda  from  the  inner  aide  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  tlM_^ 
OS  calcis  to  the  outer  aide  of  tlie  scaphoid  bone.  These  two  ligaments  resemblfl 
the  letter  Y,  being  blended  together  behind,  but  separated  in  front. 

The  /n/erior  Calcaneo-scaphoid  (Fig.  255)  is  by  far  the  larger  and  stronger  0 
the  two  ligamenta  of  this  articulatioaa 
it  i"  a  broad  and  thick  band  of  Hhres 
which  passes  forwards  and  inwards  Iroq 
the  anterior  and  inner  extremity  of  the  o ' 
calcis  to  the  under  surface  of  the  scaphoi^ 
bone.  This  ligament  not  only  serves  t 
connect  the  os  calcis  and  scaphoid,  bnt 
supports  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  form- 
ing part  of  the  articular  cavity  in  which  it 
is  received.  The  upper  surface  is  lined  b^ 
the  synovial  membrane  continued  froa" 
the  anterior  calcaneo-ast  ragaloid  articia 
lation.  Its  uniler  surface  is  in  contufi^ 
with  the  tendon  of  the  Tibialis  postiuui 
muscle.' 

The  arliculalion  between  the  astragalu 
and  scaphoid  is  an  arthrodial  joint;  thj 
rounded  head  of  the  astragalus  \}emg  i 
ccived  into  tlie  concavity  formed  by  tm 
posterior  surface  of  the  scaphoid,  the  ui| 
tcrior  articulating  surface  of  the  caloi 
ueum,  and  the  upper  surface  oi'  the  wiloi. 
iieo-scaphoid  ligament,  which  fills  up  t^ 
triangular  interval  Vietween  those  bonei 
The  only  ligament  of  this  joint 
superior  astragalo-soanlioid,  a  broad  bani 
which  passes  obliquely  tbrwards  from  t** 
neck  of  the  astragalus  to  the  superior  s 
face  of  the  scaphoid  bime.  Il  is  thin  i 
weak  in  texture,  and  covered  by  the  1 
tensor  tendons.  The  inferior  calcauei 
Boaplioid  supplies  the  place  of  an  inferid 
ligament.  T 

The  Si/novial  Mtmbratie  which  lines  tU 
joint  is  continued  forwards  from  the  i 
terior  calcaneo-astragaloid  articulation.     This  articulation  permits  of  oonsided 
able  mobility:  but  its  feebleness  is  sucli  as  to  allow  ocoasionally  of  dislocatidf 
of  the  a.stragalu6. 

The  St/Ttoviol  Membranes  (Fig.  2of»)  found  in  the  articulations  of  the  tars 
are  four  in  number:  one  for  the  [wsterior  calcaneo-astragaloid  articulation;  I 
secopu^  for  the  anterior  oatcaneo-astragaloid  and  astragalo-scaphoid  articulnlionfl 
a  third  for  the  calcaneo-cuboid  articulation ;  and  a/ourth  for  the  articuialioi 
tlie  scaphoid  with  the  three  cuneiform,  the  three  euneilbrm  with  each  other,  tl^ 
external  cuneiform  with  the  cuboid,  and  the  middle  and  external  cuneiibrm  wiq 

■  Ml-.  Hancock  descnbca  an  oxU^naion  of  this  lifcanieut  upwards  on  tlie  inner  aide  of  the  fi: 
whicb  compktes  lUv  mcktA  of  the  Joint  in  thnt  dir^tion.    Laimrt,  1606,  vol.  i,.  p.  CIS. 
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the  bases  of  the  second  and  third  metatarsal  bones.  The  prolongation  which 
linea  the  metatarsal  bones  passes  forwards  between  the  external  and  middle 
cuneiform  bones.  A  small  synovial  membrane  is  Bometimea  found  between  the 
contiguous  surfaces  of  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bones. 

Actions.  The  movements  permitted  between  the  bones  of  the  first  row,  the 
astragalus  and  os  calcis,  are  limited  to  a  gliding  upon  each  other  from  before 
backwards,  and  from  side  to  side.  The  gliding  movement  which  takes  place 
between  the  bones  of  the  second  row  is  very  sliglit,  the  articulation  between  the 
scaphoid  and  cuneiform  bones  being  more  movable  than  those  of  the  cuneiform 
with  each  other  and  with  the  cuboid.  The  movement  which  takes  place  between 
the  two  rows  is  more  extensive,  and  consists  in  a  sort  of  rotation,  by  means 

Fig,  256. — Obhque  Section  of  the  Articulations  of  tlie  Tarsus  and  Metatarsus. 
Showing  the  Six  Synovial  Membranes. 


if  which  the  sole  of  the  foot  may  be  slightly  flexed,  and  extended,  or  carried 
inwards  and  outwards. 


VI.  Tarsometatarsal  Articulations. 

These  are  arthrodial  joints.  The  bones  entering  into  their  formation  are  four 
tarsal  bones,  viz.,  the  internal,  middle,  and  external  cuneiform,  and  the  cuboid, 
which  articulate  with  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  five  toes.  The  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  great  toe  articulates  with  the  internal  cuneiform;  that  of  the  second  is 
deeply  wedged  in  between  the  internal  and  external  cuneiform,  resting  against 
the  middle  cuneiform,  and  being  the  most  strongly  articulated  of  all  the  meta- 
lanal  bones;  the  third  metatarsal  articulates  with  the  extremity  of  the  external 
enneiform ;  the  fourth  with  the  cuboid  and  external  cuneiform  ;  and  the  fifth  with 
the  cuboid.  The  articular  surfaces  are  covered  with  cartilage,  lined  by  synovial 
membrane,  and  connected  together  by  the  following  ligaments : — 

Dorsal.  .    Plantar. 

Interos-seous. 

The  Dorsal  Ligaments  consist  of  strong,  flat,  fibrous  bands,  which  connect  the 
tarsal  with  the  metatarsal  bones.  The  first  metatarsal  is  connected  to  the  internal 
cuneiform  by  a  single  broad,  thin,  fibrous  band ;  the  second  has  three  dorsal  liga- 
ments, one  from  each  cuneiform  bone ;  the  tliird  has  one  from  the  external  cunei- 
form ;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  have  one  each  from  the  cuboid. 

The  Plantar  Li'jamenls  consist  of  longitudinal  and  oblique  fibrous  bands  con- 
necting the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones,  biit  disposed  with  less  regularity  than  on 
the  dorsal  surface.  Those  for  the  first  and  second  metatarsal  are  the  most  strongly 
marked ;  the  second  and  third  metatarsal  receive  strong  fibrous  bands,  which  pass 
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obliquely  across  from  the  internal  cuneiform ;  the  plantar  ligaments  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  metatarsal  consist  of  a  few  scanty  fibres  aerived  from  the  cuboid. 

The  Fnterosseous  Ligaments  are  three  in  number ;  internal,  middle,  and  exter- 
nal. The  internal  one  passes  from  the  outer  extremity  of  the  internal  cuneiform 
to  the  adjacent  angle  of  the  second  metatarsal.  The  middle  one,  less  strong  than 
the  preceding,  connects  the  external  cuneiform  with  the  adjacent  angle  of  the 
second  metatarsal.  The  external  interosseous  ligament  connects  the  outer  angle 
of  the  external  cuneiform  with  the  adjacent  side  of  the  third  metatarsal. 

The  Synovial  Membranes  of  these  articulations  are  three  in  number:  one  for 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  with  the  internal  cuneiform ;  one  for  the 
second  and  third  metatarsal  bones,  with  the  middle  and  external  cuneiform ;  this 
is  a  part  of  the  great  tarsal  synovial  membrane ;  and  one  for  the  fourth  and  fifth 
metatarsal  bones  with  the  cuboid.  The  s^movial  membranes  of  the  tarsus  and 
metatarsus  are  thus  seen  to  be  six  in  number  (Fig.  256). 

Articulations  of  the  Metatarsal  Boxes  with  each  other. 

The  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  except  the  first,  are  connected  together  by 
dorsal,  plantar,  and  interosseous  ligaments.  The  dorsal  and  plantar  Ugaments  pass 
from  one  metatarsal  bone  to  another.  The  interosseoit3  ligaments  lie  deeply 
between  the  rough  non-articular  portions  of  their  lateral  surfaces.  The  articular 
surfaces  are  covered  with  cartilage,  and  provided  with  synovial  membrane,  con- 
tinued forwards  from  the  tarso-metatarsal  joints.  The  digital  extremities  of  the 
metatarsal  bones  are  united  by  the  transverse  metatarsal  ligament.  It  connects 
the  great  toe  with  the  rest  of  the  metatarsal  bones ;  in  this  respect  it  differs  from 
the  transverse  ligament  in  the  hand. 

Actions.  The  movement  permitted  in  the  tarsal  ends  of  the  metatarsal  bones 
is  limited  to  a  slight  gliding  of  the  articular  surfaces  upon  one  another ;  con- 
siderable motion,  however,  takes  place  in  the  digital  extremities. 

VII.  Metatarso-phalaxgeal  Articulations. 

The  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  are  connected  with  the  concave  articular 
surfaces  of  the  first  phalanges  by  the  following  ligaments : — 

Plantar.  Two  Lateral. 

Their  arrangement  is  precisely  similar  to  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  hand. 
The  expansion  of  the  Extensor  tendon  supplies  the  place  of  a  aorsal  ligament. 

Actions.  The  movements  permitted  in  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulations 
are  flexion,  extension,  abduction,  and  adduction. 

VIII.  Articulations  of  the  Phalanges. 

The  ligaments  of  these  articulations  are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  hand ; 
each  pair  of  phalanges  being  connected  by  a  plantar  and  two  lateral  ligaments, 
and  their  articular  surfaces  lined  by  synovial  membrane.  Their  actions  are  also 
similar. 


•        1 


The  Muscles  and  Fasciae. 

THE  Muscles  are  connected  with  the  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  skin, 
either  directly  or  through  the  intervention  of  fibrous  structures,  called 
tendons  or  aponeuroses.  Where  a  muscle  is  attached  to  bone  or  cartilage,  the 
tibres  terminate  in  blunt  extremities  upon  the  periosteum  or  perichondrium,  and 
do  not  come  into  direct  relation  with  the  osseous  or  cartilaginous  tissue. 
Where  muscles  are  connected  with  the  skin,  they  either  lie  as  a  flattened  layer 
beneath  it,  or  are  connected  with  its  areolar  tissue  by  larger  or  smaller  bundles 
of  fibre^s  as  in  the  muscles  of  the  face. . 

The  muscles  vary  extremely  in  their  form.  In  the  limbs  they  are  of  con- 
siderable length,  especially  the  more  superficial  ones,  the  deep  ones  being  gener- 
ally broad:  they  surround  the  bones  and  form  an  important  protection  to  the 
various  joints.  In  the  trunk  they  are  broad,  flattened,  and  expanded,  forming 
the  parietes  of  the  cavities  which  they  inclose;  hence  the  reason  of  the  terms, 
lonff,  broad,  shorty  etc.,  used  in  the  description  of  a  muscle. 

There  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  certain 
muscles  with  reference  to  the  tendons  to  which  they  are  attached.  In  some  the 
fibres  are  arranged  longitudinally,  and  terminate  at  either  end  in  a  narrow  tendon. 
If  the  fibres  converge,  like  the  plumes  of  a  pen,  to  one  side  of  a  tendon,  which 
runs  the  entire  length  of  a  muscle,  the  muscle  is  said  to  be  penniform^  as  the 
Peronei:  if  they  converge  to  both  sides  of  the  tendon,  the  muscle  is  called  bipen- 
niform,  as  the  Rectus  femoris ;  if  thev  converore  from  a  broad  surface  to  a  narrow 
tendinous  point,  the  muscle  is  said  to  be  radiated,  as  the  Temporal  and  Glutei 
muscles. 

They  differ  no  less  in  size ;  the  Gastrocnemius  forms  the  chief  bulk  of  the 
back  of  the  leg,  and  the  fibres  of  the  Sartorius  are  nearly  two  feet  in  length, 
whilst  the  Stapedius,  a  small  muscle  of  the  internal  ear,  weighs  about  a  grain, 
and  its  fibres  are  not  more  than  two  lines  in  length. 

The  names  applied  to  the  various  muscles  have  been  derived :  1,  from  their 
situation,  as  the  Tibialis,  Radialis,  Ulnaris,  Peroneus;  2,  from  their  direction,  as 
the  Rectus  abdominis,  Obliqui  capitis,  Transversalis ;  3,  from  their  uses,  as  Flex- 
ors, Extensors,  Abductors,  etc. ;  4,  from  their  shape,  as  the  Deltoid,  Trapezius, 
Rhomboideus;  5,  from  the  number  of  their  divisions,  as  the  Biceps,  the  Triceps; 
6,  firom  their  points  of  attachment,  as  the  Sterno-clei do- mastoid,  Sterno-hyoid, 
Stemo- thyroid. 

In  the  description  of  a  muscle,  the  term  oriyin  is  meant  to  imply  its  more 
fixed  or  central  attachment ;  and  the  term  insertion  the  movable  point  to  which 
the  force  of  the  muscle  is  directed;  but  the  origin  is  absolutely  fixed  in  only  a 
verv  small  number  of  muscles,  such  as  those  of  the  face,  which  are  attached  bv 
one  extremity  to  the  bone,  and  by  the  other  to  the  movable  integument;  in  the 
greater  number,  the  muscle  can  be  made  to  act  from  either  extremity. 

In  the  dissection  of  the  muscles,  the  student  should  pay  especial  attention  to 
the  exact  origin,  insertion^  and  actions  of  each,  and  its  more  important  relations 
with  surrounding  parts.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  points  of  attachment  of 
the  muscles  is  of  great  importance  in  the  determination  of  their  action.  By  a 
knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  muscles,  the  surgeon  is  able  to  explain  the  causes 

*The  Muscles  and  Fasciae  are  described  conjointly,  in  order  that  the  Student  may  consider  the 
anranijenient  of  the  latter  in  his  dissection  of  the  former.  It  is  rare  for  the  student  of  anatomy  in 
this  country  to  have  the  opportunity  of  dissecting  the  fasciae  separately :  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  as 
well  as  from  the  close  connection  that  exists  between  the  muscles  and.  their  investing  aponeuroses, 
that  th»»y  are  considered  together.  Some  general  observations  are  first  made  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
moftcle!^  and  fasciae,  the  special  description  being  given  in  connection  with  the  different  regions. 

(347) 
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of  displacement  in  various  forms  of  fracture,  and  the  causes  which  produce 
distortion  in  various  deformities,  and,  consequently,  to  adopt  appropriate  treat- 
ment in  each  case.  The  relations,  also,  of  some  of  the  muscles,  especially  those 
in  immediate  apposition  with  the  larger  blood-vessels,  and  the  surface- markings 
they  produce,  should  be  especially  remembered,  as  they  form  useful  guides  in  the 
application  of  a  ligature  to  those  vessels. 

Tendons  are  white,  glistening,  fibrous  cords,  varying  in  length  and  thickness, 
sometimes  round,  sometimes  flattened,  of  considerable  strength,  and  devoid  of 
elasticity.  They  consist  almost  entirely  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  the  fibrils  of 
which  have  an  undulating  course  parallel  with  each  other,  and  are  firmly  united 
together.  Tliey  are  very  sparingly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  the  smaller 
tendons  presenting  in  their  interior  not  a  trace  of  them.  Nerves  also  are  not 
present  in  the  smaller  tendons ;  but  tlic  larger  ones,  as  the  tendo  Achillis,  receive 
nerves  which  accompany  the  nutrient  vessels.  The  tendons  consist  principally 
of  a  substance  which  yields  gelatine. 

Aponeuroses  are  fibrous  membranes,  of  a  peai'ly- white  color,  iridescent,  glis- 
tening, and  similar  in  structure  to  the  tendons.  They  are  destitute  of  nerves, 
and  the  thicker  ones  only  sparingly  supplied  with  blood-vessels. 

The  tendons  and  aponeuroses  are  connected,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  muscles ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  movable  structures,  as  the  bones,  cartilages, 
ligaments,  fibrous  membranes  (for  instance,  the  sclerotic),  and  the  synovial  mem- 
branes (subcruraeus,  subanconeus).  Where  the  muscular  fibres  are  in  a  direct 
line  with  those  of  the  tendon  or  aponeurosis,  the  two  are  directly  continuous,  the 
muscular  fibre  being  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  tendon  only  by  its  striation. 
But  where  the  muscular  fibre  joins  the  tendon  or  aponeurosis  at  an  oblique  angle, 
the  former  terminates,  according  to  KoUiker,  in  rounded  extremities,  which  are 
received  into  corresponding  depressions  on  the  surface  of  the  latter,  the  connective 
tissue  between  the  fibres  being  continuous  with  that  of  the  tendon.  The  latter 
mode  of  attachment  occurs  in  all  the  penniform  and  bipenniform  muscles,  and  in 
those  muscles  the  tendons  of  which  commence  in  a  membranous  form,. as  tlie 
Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus. 

The  fascia?  (fascia,  a  bandage)  are  fibro-areolar  or  aponeurotic  laminae,  oi^ 
variable  thickness  and  stnuigth,  found  in  all  regions  of  the  body,  investing  the 
softer  and  more  delicate  organs.  The  favscia?  have  been  subdivided,  from  the 
structure  which  they  present,  into  two  groups — fibro-areolar  or  superficial  fascijp, 
and  aponeurotic  or  deep  fascia?. 

The  fihro-areolar  fascia  is  found  immediately  beneath  the  integument  over 
almost  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  and  is  generally  known  as  the  superficial 
fascia.  It  connects  the  skin  with  the  deep  or  aponeurotic  fascia,  and  consists  of 
fibro-areolar  tissue,  containing  in  its  meshes  pellicles  of  fat  in  varying  quantity. 
In  the  eyelids  and  scrotum,  where  adipose  tissue  is  rarely  deposited,  this  tissue 
is  very  liable  to  serous  infiltration.  The  superficial  fascia  varies  in  thickness  in 
different  parts  of  the  body :  in  the  groin  it  is  so  thick  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
subdivided  into  several  laminae,  but  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  it  is  of  extreme 
thinness,  and  intimately  adherent  to  the  integument.  The  superficial  fascia  is 
capable  of  separation  into  two  or  more  layers,  between  which  are  found  the 
superficial  vessels  and  nerves,  and  superficial  lymphatic  glands ;  as  the  superficial 
epigastric  vessels  in  the  abdominal  region,  the  radial  and  ulnar  veins  in  tne  fore- 
arm, tlie  saplienous  veins  in  the  leg  and  thigh  ;  certain  cutaneous  muscles  also 
are  situated  in  the  superficial  fascia,  as  the  Platysma  myoides  in  the  neck,  and 
the  C)rbicularis  palpebrarum  around  the  eyelids.  This  fascia  is  most  distinct  at 
the  lower  part  of  tiie  abdomen,  the  scrotum,  perinasum,  and  extremities;  is  very 
thin  in  those  regions  where  muscular  fibres  are  inserted  into  the  integument,  as 
on  the  side  of  the  neck,  tlie  face,  and  around  tlie  margin  of  the  anus ;  and  is 
almost  (Mitirely  wanting  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  where 
the  integument  is  adherent  to  the  subjacent  aponeurosis.  The  superficial  fascia 
connects  the  skin  to  the  subjacent  parts,  facilitates  the  movement  of  the  skin. 
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serves  as  a  soft  nidus  for  the  passage  of  vessels  and  nerves  to  the  integument,  and 
retains  the  warmth  of  the  body,  since  the  adipose  tissue  contained  in  its  areohv 
is  a  bad  conductor  of  caloric. 

The  aponeurotic  or  deep  fascia  is  a  dense,  inelastic,  unyielding  fibrous  membrane, 
fi>rming  sheaths  for  the  muscles,  and  affording  them  broad  surfaces  for  attach- 
ment. It  consists  of  shining  tendinous  fibres,  placed  parallel  with  one  another, 
and  connected  together  by  other  ^\hTe^  disposed  in  a  reticular  manner.  It  is 
usually  expand  on  the  removal  of  the  superficial  fascia,  forming  a  strong  invest- 
ment, which  not  only  binds  down  collectively  the  muscles  in  each  region,  but 
gives  a  separate  sheath  to  each,  as  well  as  to  the  vessels  and  nerves.  The  fascia^ 
are  thick  m  unprotected  situations,  as  on  the  outer  side  of  a  limb,  and  thinner  on 
the  inner  side.  Aponeurotic  fascia?  are  divided  into  two  classes,  aponeuroses  of 
insertion,  and  ajx)neuroses  of  investment. 

The  ajwneuroses  of  insertion  serve  for  the  insertion  of  muscles.  Some  of  these 
are  formed  by  the  expansion  of  a  tendon  into  an  aponeurosis,  as,  for  instance,  the 
tendon  of  the  Sartorius ;  others  are  connected  directly  to  the  muscle,  as  the 
aponeuroses  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

The  aponeuroses  of  investment  form  a  sheath  for  the  entire  limb,  as  well  as  for 
each  individual  muscle.  Many  aponeuroses,  however,  serve  both  for  investment 
and  insertion.  Thus  the  aponeurosis  given  off  from  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  of 
the  arm  near  its  insertion  is  continuous  with,  and  partly  forms,  the  investing 
fascia  of  the  forearm,  and  gives  origin  to  the  muscles  in  this  region.  The  deep 
faseise  assist  the  muscles  in  their  action,  by  the  degree  of  tension  and  pressure 
they  make  upon  their  surface :  and,  in  certain  situations,  this  is  increased  and 
regulated  by  muscular  action,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  Tensor  vagime  femoris  and 
Gluteus  maximus  in  the  thigh,  by  the  Biceps  in  the  leg,  and  Palmaris  longus  in 
the  hand.  In  the  limbs,  the  fasciie  not  only  invest  the  entire  limb,  but  give  off 
fiepta,  which  separate  the  various  muscles,  and  are  attached  beneath  to  the  peri- 
osteum :  these  prolongations  of  lascia?  are  usually  spoken  of  as  intermuscular  septa. 

Tlie  Muscles  and  Fascia?  may  l>e  arranged,  according  to  the  general  division  of 
the  body,  into  thase  of  the  cranium,  face,  and  neck ;  those  of  the  trunk  ;  those 
of  the  upper  extremity  ;  and  those  of  the  lower  extremity. 

MUSCLES  AND  FASCI.E  OF  THE  CRANIUM  AND  FACE. 

The  muscles  of  the  Cranium  and  Face  consist  of  ten  groups,  arranged  according 
to  the  region  in  which  they  are  situated. 

1.  Cranial  Region.  6.  Superior  Maxillary  Region. 

2.  Auricular  Region,  7.  Inferior  Maxillary  Region. 
2.  Palpebral  Region.  8.  Intermaxillary  Region. 

•i.  Orbital  Region.  9.  Temporo-maxillary  Region. 

5.  Nasal  Region.  10.  Pterygo  Maxillary  Region. 

The  muscles  contained  in  each  of  these  groups  are  the  following : — 

1.   Cranial  Ret/ion.  4.  Orbital  Region. 

Occipito-frontalis.  Levator  palpebne. 

Rectus  superior. 

2.  Auricular  Region.  Rectus  inferior. 
Attollens  aurem.  Rectus  internus. 
Attrahens  aurem.  Rectus  externus. 
Retrahens  aurem.  Obliquus  superior. 

ObliquuB  inferior. 

3.  Palpebral  Region. 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum.  5.  Xasal  Region. 

Corrugator  supercilii.  Pyramidalis  nasi. 

TTensor  Tarsi.  Levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi. 
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Dilatator  naris  posterior. 
Dilatator  naris  anterior. 

Compressor  nasi. 
Compressor  narium  minor. 
Depressor  alte  nasi, 

6.  Superior  Maxillary  Region. 
Levator  labii  superioris. 
Levator  anguli  oris, 
Zygomaticus  major. 
Zygomaticus  minor. 

7.  Inferior  Maxillary  Reyion. 
Levator  labii  inferioris. 


Depressor  labii  inferioris. 
Depressor  anguli  oris, 

8,  Inter-maxillary  Region. 
Bnccinator. 
Eisorius. 
Orbicularis  oris. 

9,  Temporo-maxillary  Region. 
Masseter. 

Temporal. 

10,  Pteryyo-maxiUary  Region. 
Pterygoideus  extemus. 
Pterygoideus  internus. 


1.  Cranial  Region — Occipito-feontaus, 

Dkscction  {Fig.  257).  The  head  being  ahaved,  and  a  block  placed  beneath  the  back  of  the  neck, 
maku  a  vertical  incision  through  the  akin  from  before  backwards,  coniinencing  at  the  root  of  the  nose 
ill  front,  and  terminating  behind  at  the  occipital  protuberance ;  make  a  necond  incision  in  a  horizontal 
direction  along  the  forehead  and  round  tne  Bide  of  the  head,  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior 

Fig.  257.— Dissection  of  the  Head,  Face,  and  Neck. 


extromity  of  the  prfpodinfi.    Eaise  tl 

UiiA  niiiat  be  done  witli  extreme  care,  removing  the  integument  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  ves*i'l» 

and  the  neri'ea  which  lie  between  the  two. 

Tlie  superficial  fascia  in  tlic  cranial  region  is  a  firm,  dense  layer,  in timately 
adherent  to  the  integument,  and  to  tlic  Oecipito-fron talis  and  its  tendinous  a|io- 
neurosis;  it  is  continnous,  behind,  with  the  superficial  fascia  at  the  back  part  of 
the  neck;  and,  laterally,  is  continued  over  the  temjxjral  aponeurosis:  it  contains 
lielwcen  its  layers  the  small  muscles  of  the  auricle,  and  the  superficial  temporal 
ves.«ols  and  .sniwrfioial  nerves. 

The  Occipifo-frontalis  (Fig.  2.^8)  is  a  broad,  in iisculo- fibrous  layer,  which  covers 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  vertex  of  the  skidl,  from  the  occiput  to  the  eye- 
brow. It  consists  of  two  muscular  slip.i,  scjiaralcd  by  an  intervening  tendinou.s 
aywncurosis.  The  occipital  portion,  tliin,  quadrilateral  in  form,  and  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  arises  fmra  the  onter  two-thirds  of  the  superior  curved 
line  of  (he  occipital  bone,  and  from  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal.  It-s 
fibres  of  origin  are  tendinous,  but  they  soon  become  muscular,  and  aseend  in  a 
parallel  direction  to  terminate  in  the  tendinous  aponeurosis.    t)xe  frontal  portion 
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is  thiD,  of  a  quadrilateral  form,  and  ultimately  adherent  to  the  skin.  It  is 
broader,  its  fibres  are  longer,  and  their  structure  jialer  than  the  occipital  portion. 
Its  internal  fibres  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  Pyramidalis  nasi.  Its  middle 
fibres  become  blended  with  the  Corrugator  supercilii  and  Orbicularia:  and  the 

Fig.  258— MuBclw  of  the  Head,  Face,  and  Neck. 


outer  fibres  are  also  blended  with  the  latter  miisule  over  tlie  cxierniil  angular 
process.  From  this  attachment,  the  fibres  are  directed  upwards  and  join  the  apo- 
neurosis below  the  coronal  suture.  The  inner  margins  of  the  frontal  portions  of 
the  two  muscles  are  joined  together  for  some  distance  above  the  roof  of  the  nose ; 
bot  between  the  occipital  portions  there  is  a  considerable  though  variable 
interval. 

The  aponeurosis  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  vertex  of  the  skull,  being  con- 
tinaons  across  the  middle  line  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  opposite  muscle. 
Behind,  it  is  attached,  in  the  interval  between  the  occipital  origins,  to  the  occipi- 
tal protuberance  and  superior  curved  lines  above  the  attachment  of  the  Trape- 
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zius ;  in  front,  it  forms  a  short  angular  prolongation  between  the  frontal  portions : 
and  on  each  side,  it  has  connected  with  it  the  AttoUens  and  Attrahens  aurem 
muscles ;  in  this  situation  it  loses  its  aponeurotic  character,  and  is  continued 
over  the  temporal  fascia  to  the  zygoma  as  a  layer  of  laminated  areolar  tissue. 
This  aponeurosis  is  closely  connected  to  the  integument  by  a  dense  fibro-cellular 
tissue,  whicli  contains  much  granular  fat,  and  in  which  ramify  the  numerous 
vessels  and  nerves  of  the  integument ;  it  is  loosely  connected  with  the  pericra- 
nium by  a  quantity  of  loose  cellular  tissue,  which  allows  of  a  considerable  degree 
of  movement  of  the  integument. 

Nerves,  The  frontal  portion  of  the  Occipito-frontalis  is  supplied  by  the  facial 
nerve;  its  occipital  portion  by  the  posterior  auricular  branch  of  the  facial,  and 
sometimes  by  the  occipitalis  minor. 

Actions.  The  frontal  portion  of  the  muscle  raises  the  eyebrows  and  the  skin 
over  the  root  of  the  nose ;  at  the  same  time  throwing  the  integument  of  the 
forehead  into  transverse  wrinkles,  a  predominant  expression  in  the  emotions  of 
delight.  By  bringing  alternately  into  action  the  occipital  and  frontal  portions, 
the  entire  scalp  may  be  moved  from  before  backwards. 

2.  Auricular  Eegion.    (Fig.  258.) 

Attollens  Aurem.  Attrahens  Aurem. 

Retrahens  Aurem. 

These  three  small  muscles  are  placed  immediately  beneath  the  skin  around  the 
external  ear.  In  man,  in  whom  the  external  ear  is  almost  immovable,  they  are 
rudimentary.  They  are  the  analogues  of  large  and  important  muscles  in  some 
of  the  mammalia. 

Dissection.  This  requires  considerable  care,  and  should  be  performed  in  the  following  manner : 
To  expose  the  Attollens  aurem,  draw  the  pinna  or  broad  part  of  the  ear  downwards,  when  a  tense 
band  will  be  felt  beneath  the  skin,  passing  from  the  side  of  the  head  to  the  upper  part  of  the  concha : 
by  dividing  the  skin  over  the  tendon,  in  a  direction  from  below  upwards,  and  then  reflecting  it  on  each 
side,  the  muscle  is  exposed.  To  brin^  into  view  the  Attrahens  aurem,  draw  the  helix  backwards  by 
moans  of  a  hook,  when  the  muscle  will  be  made  tense,  and  may  be  exposed  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  preceding.  To  expose  the  Retrahens  aurem,  draw  the  pinna  forwards,  when  the  muscle,  being 
madt'  tense,  may  be  felt  beneath  the  skin,  at  its  insertion  into  the  back  part  ol  the  concha,  and  may 
be  exposed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  muscles. 

Thti  Attollens  Aurem^  the  largest  of  the  three,  is  thin  and  fan-shaped;  its  fibres 
arise  from  tlie  aponeurosis  of  the  Occipito-frontalis,  and  converge  to  be  inserted 
by  a  thin,  flattened  tendon  into  the  ui)per  part  oi'  the  cranial  surface  of  the 
pinna. 

IMations.  Externally^  with  the  integument ;  internally^  with  the  temj)oral 
aponeurosis. 

The  Attrahens  Auron^  the  smallest  of  the  three,  is  thin,  fan-shaped,  and  its 
fibres  pale  and  indistinct ;  they  arise  from  the  lateral  edge  of  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  Occipito-frontalis,  and  converge  to  be  inserted  into  a  projection  on  the  front 
of  the  helix. 

Relations.  Externally^  with  the  skin;  internally^  with  the  temporal  fascia, 
which  separates  it  from  the  temporal  artery  and  vein. 

The  Retraliens  Aurem  consists  of  two  or  three  fleshy  fasciculi,  which  arise 
from  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  by  short  aponeurotic  fibres. 
They  are  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  cranial  surface  of  the  concha. 

Relations.  Externally^  with  tlie  integument ;  internally^  with  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Nerves.  The  Attollens  aurem  is  supplied  by  the  occipitalis  minor ;  the  Attra- 
hens aurem,  by  the  facial;  and  the  Ketrahens  aurem,  by  the  posterior  auricular 
branch  of  the  facial. 

Actions.  In  man,  these  muscles  possess  very  little  action ;  the  Attollens  aurem 
slightly  raises  the  ear ;  the  Attrahens  aurem  draws  it  forwards  and  upwards; 
and  the  Retrahens  aurem  draws  it  backwards. 
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8.  Palpebral  Region.    (Fig.  258.) 

Orbicularis  Palpebrarum.  Jjevator  Palpebrae. 

Corrugator  Supercilii.  Tensor  Tarsi. 

Dissection  (Fig.  257).  In  order  to  expose  the  muscles  of  the  face,  continue  the  longitudinal 
incision,  made  in  the  dissection  of  the  Occipito-frontalis,  down  the  median  line  of  the  face  to  the  tip 
of  the  noae,  and  from  this  point  onwanls  to  the  upper  lip :  and  carr>'  another  incision  along  the 
margin  of  the  lip  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  transversely  across  the  face  to  the  ancle  of  the 
jaw.  Then  make  an  incision  in  front  of  the  external  ear,  fn>m  the  angle  of  the  jaw  upward,  to  join 
the  transvi'rse  incision  made  in  exposing  the  Occipito-frontalis.  Those  incisions  include  a  square- 
shaped  flap,  which  should  be  removed  in  the  direction  marketl  in  the  figure,  with  care,  as  the  muscles 
at  some  points  are  intimately  adherent  to  the  integument. 

The  Orbicularis  Palpebrarum  is  a  sphincter  muscle,  which  surrounds  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  orbit  and  eyelids.  It  arises  from  the  internal  angular  process 
of  the  frontal  bone,  from  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  in  front  of 
the  lachrymal  groove,  and  from  tne  anterior  surface  and  borders  of  a  short 
tendon,  the  tendo  palpebrarum,  placed  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit.  From 
this  origin,  the  fibres  are  directed  outwards,  forming  a  broad,  thin,  and  flat  layer, 
which  covers  the  eyelids,  surrounds  the  circumference  of  the  orbit,  and  spreads 
out  over  the  temple,  and  downwards  on  the  cheek,  becoming  blended  with  the 
Occipito-frontalis  and  Corrugator  supercilii.  The  palpebral  portion  (ciliaris)  of 
the  Orbicularis  is  thin  and  pale ;  it  arises  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  tendo  pal- 
]>ebrarum,  and  forms  a  series  of  concentric  curves,  which  are  united  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  eyelids  at  an  acute  angle  by  a  cellular  raphe,  some  being  inserted 
into  the  external  tarsal  ligament  and  malar  bone.  The  orbicular  portion  (orbicu- 
laris latus)  is  thicker  and  of  a  reddish  color :  its  fibres  are  well  developed,  and 
form  complete  ellipses. 

Relatioiis.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  integument.  By  its  deep  sur- 
face, above,  with  the  Occipito-frontalis  and  Corrugator  supercilii,  with  which  it 
is  intimately  blended,  and  with  the  supra-orbital  vessels  and  nerve ;  below,  it 
covers  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  the  origin  of  the  Levator  labii  superioris,  and  the 
Levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi  muscles.  Internally,  it  is  occasionally 
blended  with  the  ryramidalis  nasi.  Externally,  it  lies  on  the  temporal  fascia. 
On  the  eyelids,  it  is  separated  from  the  conjunctiva  by  a  fibrous  membrane  and 
the  tarsal  cartilages. 

The  tendo  palpebrarum  (tendo  oculi)  is  a  short  tendon,  about  two  lines  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth,  attached  to  the  nasal  process  of  the  su|)orior  maxillary  bone 
in  front  of  the  lachrymal  groove.  Crossmg  the  lachrymal  sac  it  divides  into 
two  jmrts,  each  division  being  attached  to  the  inner  extremity  of  the  correspond- 
ing tarsal  cartilage.  As  the  tendon  crosses  the  lachrymal  sac,  a  strong  aponeu- 
rotic lamina  is  given  oflf  from  the  posterior  surface,  which  exi)ands  over  the  si\c, 
and  is  attached  to  the  ridge  on  the  lachrymal  bone.  This  is  the  reflected  apo- 
neurosis of  the  tendo  palpebrarum. 

The  Corrwjator  Supercilii  is  a  small,  narrow,  pyrnniidal  muscle,  placed  at  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  eyebrow,  Ixjneath  the  Occipito-frontalis  and  Orbicularis 
palpebrarum  muscles.  It  arises  from  the  inner  extremity  of  the  superciliary 
ridse;  from  whence  its  fibres  pass  upwards  and  outwards,  to  1^  insertea  into  the 
under  surface  of  the  orbicularis,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  orbital  arch. 

Relations,  By  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  Occipito-frontalis  and  Orbicularis 
palpebrarum  muscles.  By  its  posterior  surface,  with  the  frontal  bone  and  supra- 
trochlear nerve. 

The  Levator  Palpd)rse  will  be  dcscrilxjd  with  the  muscles  of  the  orbital 
region. 

The  Tensor  Tarsi  is  a  small,  thin  muscle,  about  three  lines  in  breadth  and  six 
in  length,  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit,  behind  the  tendo  oculi.  It 
arises  from  the  crest  and  adjacent  part  of  the  orbital  surface  of  the  lachrymal 
bone,  and  passing  across  the  lachrymal  sac  divides  into  two  slips,  which  cover 
the  lachrymal  canals,  and  are  inserted  into  the  tarsal  cartilages  near  the  puncta 
23 
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laclirymalia.  Its  fibres  appear  to  be  continuous  with  those  of  the  palpebral  por- 
tion of  the  Orbicularis ;  it  is  occasionally  very  indistinct. 

Nerves.  The  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  Corrugator  supercilii,  and  Tensor  tarsi 
arc  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 

Actions,  The  Orbicularis  palpebrarum  is  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  eyelids. 
The  palpebral  portion  acts  involuntarily  in  closing  the  lids,  and  independently 
of  the  orbicular  portion,  which  is  subject  to  the  will.  When  the  entire  mus<!le 
is  brought  into  action,  the  integument  of  the  forehead,  temple,  and  cheek  is  drawn 
inwards  towards  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  the  eyelids  are  firmly  closed. 
The  Levator  palpebra3  is  the  direct  antagonist  of  this  muscle ;  it  raises  the  up|>er 
eyelid  and  exposes  the  globe.  The  Corrugator  supercilii  draws  the  eyebrow 
downwards  and  inwards,  producing  the  vertical  wrinkles  of  the  forehead.  This 
muscle  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  agent  in  the  expression  of  grief.  The 
Tensor  tarsi  draws  the  eyelids  and  the  extremities  of  the  lachrvmal  canals 
inwards,  and  compresses  them  against  the  surface  of  the  globe  of  the  eye ;  thus 
placing  them  in  the  most  favorable  situation  for  receiving  the  tears.  It  serves, 
also,  to  compress  the  lachrymal  sac. 

4.  Orbital  Region.    (Fig.  259.) 

Levator  Palpebrae  Superioris.  Rectus  Internus. 

Rectus  Superior.  Rectus  Externus. 

Rectus  Inferior.  Obliquus  Superior. 

Obliquus  Inferior. 

Dissection.  To  open  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  remove  the  skull-cap  and  brain ;  then  saw  through 
the  frontal  bone  at  tne  inner  extremity  of  the  supraorbi^l  ridge,  and  externally  at  its  junction  with 
the  malar.  Break  m  pieces  the  thin  roof  of  the  orbit  by  a  few  slight  blows  of  the  hammer,  and 
take  it  away ;  drive  forward  the  superciliary  portion  of  tjje  frontal  bone  by  a  smart  stroke,  but  do 
not  remove  it,  as  that  would  destroy  the  pulley  of  the  Obliquus  superior.  When  the  fragments  are 
cleared  awav,  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit  will  be  exposed ;  this  being  removed,  together  with  the 
fat  wliich  fills  the  cavity  of  the  orbit,  the  several  muscles  of  this  region  can  be  exammed.  The  dis- 
section will  be  facilitated  by  distending  the  globe  of  the  eye.  In  order  to  effect  this,  puncture  the 
optic  nerve,  near  the  eyeball,  with  a  curved  needle,  and  push  the  needle  onwards  into  the  globe ; 
insert  the  point  of  a  blowpipe  through  this  aperture,  and  force  a  little  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  eve- 
ball  :  then  apply  a  ligature  around  the  nerve,  s  as  to  prevent  the  air  escaping.  The  globe  being 
now  drawn  lorwarda,  the  muscles  will  be  put  upon  the  stretch. 

The  Levator  Palpebras  Superioris  is  thin,  flat,  and  triangular  in  shape.  It 
arises  from  the  under  surface  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  optic  foramen ;  and  is  inserted,  by  a  broad  aponeurosis,  into  the 
upper  border  of  the  superior  tarsal  cartilage.  At  its  origin,  it  is  narrow  and 
tendinous ;  but  soon  becomes  broad  and  fleshy,  and  finally  terniinates  in  a  broad 
aponeurosis. 

Relations,  By  its  upper  surface,  witli  the  frontal  nerve  and  artery,  the  peri- 
osteum of  the  orbit ;  and,  in  front,  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  broad  tarsal 
ligament.  By  its  uruler  surface,  with  the  Superior  rectus;  and  in  the  lid,  with 
the  conjunctiva.     A  small  branch  of  the  thircl  nerve  enters  its  under  surface. 

The  Rectus  superior,  the  thinnest  and  narrowCvSt  of  the  four  Recti,  arises  from 
the  u|^per  margin  of  the  optic  foramen  beneath  the  Levator  Palpebrae  and  Supe- 
rior oblique,  and  from  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve ;  and  is  inserted,  by 
a  tendinous  expansion,  into  the  sclerotic  coat,  about  three  or  four  lines  from  the 
margin  of  the  cornea. 

Relations.  By  its  upper  surface,  with  the  Levator  Palpebrse.  By  its  under 
surface,  with  the  optic  nerve,  tiie  oj>lithalmic  artery,  the  nasal  nerve,  and  the 
branch  of  the  third  nerve,  which  supplies  it;  and,  in  front,  with  the  tendon  of 
the  Superior  oblique,  and  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

The  Inferior  and  Internal  Recti  arise  by  a  common  tendon  (the  ligament  of 
Zinn),  which  is  attached  round  the  circumference  of  the  optic  foramen,  except  at 
its  upper  and  outer  part.     The  External  rectus  has  two  heads :  the  upper  one 
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arises  from  the  outer  margin  of  the  optic  foramen  immediately  beneath  the  Supe- 
rior rectus ;  the  lower  head,  partly  from  the  ligament  of  Zinn,  and  partly  from  a 
small,  pointed  process  of  bone  on  the  lower  margin  of  the  aphenoidal  fissure. 
Each  muscle  passes  forward,  in  the  position  implied  by  its  name,  to  be  inserted 

Fig.  259.— MuBcleeof  the  Right  Orbit. 


Fig.  260, — The  relative  position  and  attach- 
ment of  the  MiiBclea  of  the  Left  Eyeball. 
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bv  a  tendinous  expansion  (the  tviiica  aUm'jirtea)  into  the  sclerotic  coat,  about 
three  or  four  lines  from  the  margin  to  the  cornea.  Between  the  two  heads  of 
the  External  rectus  is  a  narrow  interval,  through  which  pass  the  third,  nasal 
branch  of  the  fifth,  and  sixth  nerves,  and 
the  ophthalmic  vein.  Although  nearly 
all  of  these  muscles  present  a  common 
origin,  and  are  inserted  in  a  similar  manner 
into  the  sclerotic  coat,  there  are  certain 
differences  to  be  observed  in  them,  as  re- 
gards their  length  and  breadth.  The  Id- 
temal  rectos  is  the  broadest ;  tlic  External, 
the  longest;  and  the  Superior,  the  thinnest 
and  naiTowe.'!t. 

The  Superior  (Clique  is  a  fusiform  muscle, 
placed  at  the  upper  and  inner  side  of 
the  orbit,  internal  to  the  Levator  palpebrse. 
It  arises  about  a  line  above  the  inner  mar- 
gin of  the  optic  foramen,  iind,  passing  forwards  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit, 
terminates  in  a  rounded  tendon,  which  plays  in  a  ring  or  pulley,  formed  by 
fibro- cartilaginous  tiiwue  attached  to  a  depression  beneath  the  internal  angular 
process  of  the  frontal  bone,  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  tendon  and  ring  being 
lined  by  a  delicate  synovial  membrane,  and  inclosed  in  a  thin  fibrous  investmout. 
The  tendon  is  reflected  backwards  and  outwards  beneath  the  Superior  rectus  to 
the  outer  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  is  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  coat, 
midway  between  the  cornea  and  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  insertion  of  tiie 
muscle  lying  between  the  Superior  and  External  recti. 

Jtelations.  By  its  upper  sur/uce,  with  the  i)eriosteum  covering  the  roof  of  the 
orbit,  and  the  fourth  nerve.  The  tendon,  wliere  it  lies  on  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
is  covered  by  the  superior  rectus.  By  its  under  surface,  with  the  nasal  nerve  and 
the  upper  border  of  the  Internal  rectus. 

The  Inferior  Oblique  is  a  thin,  narrow  muscle,  placed  near  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  orbit.     It  arises  from  a  depression  in  the  orbital  plate  of  the  superior 
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maxillary  bone,  external  to  the  lachrymal  groove.  Passing  outwards  and  back- 
wards beneath  the  Inferior  rectus,  and  between  the  eyeball  and  the  External 
rectus,  it  is  inserted  into  the  outer  part  of  the  sclerotic  coat  between  the  Superior 
and  External  rectus,  near  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  superior  oblique. 

Relations,  By  its  ocular  surface^  with  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  with  the 
Inferior  rectus.  By  its  orbital  surface^  with  the  periosteum  covering  the  floor  of 
the  orbit,  and  with  the  External  rectus.  Its  borders  look  forwards  and  back- 
wards ;  the  posterior  one  receives  a  branch  of  the  third  nerve. 

Nerves,  The  Levator  palpebrae.  Inferior  oblique,  and  all  the  recti  excepting 
the  External,  are  suppliea  by  the  third  nerve;  the  Superior  oblique,  by  the 
fourth ;  the  External  rectus,  by  the  sixth. 

Actions,  The  levator  palpebrae  raises  the  upper  eyelid,  and  is  the  direct 
antagonist  of  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum.  The  four  Recti  muscles  are  attached 
in  such  a  manner  to  the  globe  of  the  eye,  that,  acting  singly,  they  will  turn  it 
either  upwards,  downwards,  inwards,  or  outwards,  as  expressed  by  their  names. 
If  any  two  Eecti  act  together,  they  carry  the  globe  of  the  eye  in  tne  diagonal  of 
these  directions,  viz.,  upwards  and  inwards,  upwards  and  outwards,  downwards 
and  inwards,  or  downwards  and  outwards.  The  movement  of  circumduction,  as 
in  looking  round  a  room,  is  performed  by  the  alternate  action  of  the  four  Recti. 
By  some  anatomists,  these  muscles  have  been  considered  the  chief  agents  in  adjust- 
ing the  sight  at  different  distances,  by  compressing  the  globe,  and  so  lengthening 
its  antero-posterior  diameter.  The  Oblique  muscles  rotate  the  eyeball  on  its 
antero-posterior  axis,  this  kind  of  movement  being  required  for  the  correct  view- 
ing of  an  object,  when  the  head  is  moved  laterally,  as  from  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
in  order  that  the  picture  may  fall  in  all  respects  on  the  same  part  of  the  retina 
of  each  eye.^ 

Surgical  Anatomy.  The  position  and  exact  point  of  insertion  of  the  tendons  of  the  Internal  and 
External  recti  muscles  into  tne  globe  should  be  carefully  Examined  from  the  front  of  the  eyeball,  as 
the  surgeon  is  often  required  to  divide  one  or  the  other  muscle  for  the  cure  of  strabismus.  In  con- 
vergent strabismus,  which  is  the  most  common  form  of  the  disease,  the  eye  is  turned  inwards, 
requiring  the  division  of  the  Internal  rectus.  In  the  divergent  form,  which  is  more  rare,  the  eye  is 
turned  outwards,  the  External  rectus  being  especially  implicated.  The  deformity  produced  in  either 
ca.se  is  to  be  remedied  by  division  of  one  or  the  other  muscle.  The  operation  is  thus  effected  ;  the 
lids  are  to  be  well  separated ;  the  eyeball  being  drawn  outwards,  the  conjunctiva  should  be  raised  by 
a  pair  of  forceps,  ana  divided  immediately  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  Internal 
rectus,  a  little  oehind  its  insertion  into  the  sclerotic ;  the  submucous  areolar  tissue  is  then  divided, 
and  into  the  small  aperture  thus  made,  a  blunt  hook  is  passed  upwards  between  the  muscle  and  the 
globe,  and  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  and  conjunctiva  covering  it  divided  by  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed 
scissors.  Or  the  tendon  may  be  divided  by  a  subconjunctival  incision,  one  blade  of  the  scissors 
being  passed  upwards  between  the  tendon  and  the  conjunctiva,  and  thd  other  between  the  tendon 
and  the  sclerotic.  The  student,  when  dissecting  these  muscles,  should  remove  on  one  side  of  the 
subject  the  conjunctiva  from  the  front  of  the  eye,  in  order  to  see  more  accurately  the  position  of  the 
tendons,  while  on  the  opposite  side  the  operation  may  be  performed. 

5.  Nasal  Regiox.     (Fig.  258.) 

Pyramidalis  Nasi. 

Levator  Labii  Superioris  Alajque  Nasi. 

Dilatator  Naris  Posterior. 

Dilatator  Naris  Anterior. 

Compressor  Nasi. 

Compressor  Narium  Minor.. 

Depressor  Ahi)  Nasi. 

The  Pyramidalis  Nasi  is  a  small  pyramidal  slip,  prolonged  downwards  from 
tlie  Occipito-frontalis  upon  the  side  of  the  nose,  where  it  becomes  tendinous  and 

* "  On  the  Obli(j^ue  Muscles  of  the  E;je  in  Man  and  Vertebrate  Animals,"  by  John  Struthers, 
M.  D.,  "Anatomwal  and  Physiological  Observations."  For  a  more  full  account  of  the  various 
co-ordmated  actions  of  the  muscles  of  a  single  eye  and  of  both  eyes  than  our  space  allows,  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  Dr.  M.  Foster's  Text-book  of  Physiology,  pp.  385-388. 
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blends  with  the  Compressor  nasi.  As  the  two  muscles  descend,  they  diverge, 
leaving  an  angular  interval  between  them. 

Relations.  By  its  upper  surface^  with  the  skin.  By  its  under  surface^  with 
the  frontal  and  nasal  bones. 

The  Levator  Lahii  Superioris  Alseque  Nasi  is  a  thin,  triangular  muscle,  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  extending  between  the  inner  margin  of  the  orbit  and 
upper  lip.  It  arises  by  a  pointed  extremity  from  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  an^,  passing  obliquely  downwards  and 
outwards,  divides  into  two  slips,  one  of  which  is  inserted  into  the  cartilage  of  the 
ala  of  the  nose;  the  other  is  prolonged  into  the  upper  lip,  becoming  blended 
with  the  Orbicularis  and  Levator  labii  superioris  proprius. 

Relations.  In  front,  with  the  integument ;  and  with  a  small  part  of  the  Orbic- 
ularis palpebrarum  above. 

Lying  upon  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  beneath  this  muscle,  is  a  longitudinal 
muscular  fasciculus  about  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  attached  by  one  end  near  the 
origin  of  the  Compressor  nasi,  and  by  the  other  to  the  nasal  process  about  an  inch 
above  it;  it  was  described  by  Albinus  as  the  "Musculus  anomalus,"  and  by 
Santorini  as  the  "Rhomboideus." 

The  Dilatator  Naris  Posterior  is  a  small  muscle,  which  is  placed  partly  beneath 
the  proper  elevator  of  the  nose  and  lip.  It  arises  from  the  margin  of  the  nasal 
notcn  of  the  superior  maxillary,  and  from  the  sesamoid  cartilages,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  skin  near  the  margin  of  the  nostril. 

The  Dilatator  Naris  Anterior  is  a  thin,  delicate  fasciculus,  passing  from  the 
cartilage  of  the  ala  of  the  nose  to  the  integument  near  its  margin.  This  muscle 
is  situated  in  front  of  the  preceding. 

The  Compressor  Nasi  is  a  small,  thin,  triangular  muscle,  arising  by  its  apex 
firom  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  above  and  a  little  external  to  the  incisive  fossa; 
its  fibres  proceed  upwards  and  inwards,  expanding  into  a  thin  aponeurosis  which 
is  attached  to  the  fibro-cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  is  continuous  on  the  bridge  of 
the  nose  with  that  of  the  muscle  of*  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  Pyramidalis  nasi. 

The  Compressor  Narium  Minor  is  a  small  muscle,  attached  by  one  end  to  the 
alar  cartilage,  and  by  the  other  to  the  integument  at  the  end  of  the  nose. 

The  Depressor  Alse  Nasi  is  a  short,  radiated  muscle,  arising  from  the  incisiye 
fossa  of  the  superior  maxilla ;  its  fibres  ascend  to  be  inserted  into  the  septum,  and 
back  part  of  the  ala  of  the  nose.  This  muscle  lies  between  the  mucous  membrane 
and  mascolar  structure  of  the  lip. 

Nerves,     All  the  muscles  of  this  group  are  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 

Actiona.  The  Pyramidalis  nasi  draws  down  the  inner  angle  of  the  eyebrows ; 
by  some  anatomists  it  is  also  considered  as  an  elevator  of  the  ala,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  dilator  of  the  nose.  The  Levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi  draws 
upwards  the  upper  lip  and  ala  of  the  nose ;  its  most  important  action  is  upon  the 
nose,  which  it  dilates  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  action  of  this  muscle 
produces  a  marked  influence  over  the  countenance,  and  it  is  the  principal  agent 
in  the  expression  of  contempt.  The  two  Dilatatores  nasi  enlarge  the  aperture 
of  the  nose,  and  the  Compressor  nasi  appears  to  press  upon  the  nose  so  as  to 
increase  its  breadth,  and  thus  tends  rather  to  open  than  to  close  the  nostrils. 
The  Depressor  alaa  nasi  is  a  direct  antagonist  of  the  preceding  muscles,  drawing 
the  ala  of  the  nose  downwards,  and  thereby  constricting  the  aperture  of  the 


6.  SuPERioK  Maxillary  Region.    (Fig.  258.) 

Levator  Labii  Superioris.  Zygomaticus  Major. 

Levator  Anguli  Oris.  Zygomaticus  Minor. 

The  Levator  Lahii  Superioris  (proprius)  is  a  thin  muscle  of  a  quadrilateral 
form.     It  arises  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  immediately  above  the  infra- 
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orbital  foramen,  some  of  its  fibres  being  attached  to  the  superior  maxilla,  others 
to  the  malar  bone ;  its  fibres  converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  upper  lip. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  lower  segment  of  the  Orbicularis 
palpebrarum  ;  below,  it  is  subcutaneous.  By  its  d^ep  surface  it  conceals  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Compressor  nasi  and  Levator  anguli  oris  muscles,  and  the  infraorbital 
vessels  and  nerves,  as  they  escape  from  the  infraorbital  foramen. 

The  Levator  AtkjuU  Oris  arises  from  the  canine  fossa,  immediately  below  the 
infraorbital  foramen ;  its  fibres  incline  downwards  and  a  little  outwards,  to  he 
inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  intermingling  with  those  of  the  Zygomatici, 
the  Depressor  anguli  oris,  and  the  Orbicularis. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Levator  labii  superioris  and  the 
infraorbital  vessels  and  nerves.  By  its  (hep  surface  with  the  superior  maxilla, 
the  Buccinator,  and  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  Zygomaticus  Major  is  a  slender  fasciculus,  which  arises  from  the  malar 
bone,  in  front  of  the  zygomatic  suture,  and,  descending  obliquely  downwards  and 
inwards,  is  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  where  it  blends  with  the  fibres 
of  the  Orbicularis  and  Depressor  anguli  oris. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue. 
By  its  deep  surface^  with  the  malar  bone,  and  the  Masseter  and  Buccinator 
muscles. 

The  Zyyomaticiis  Minor  arises  from  the  malar  bone,  immediately  behind  the 
maxillary  suture,  and,  passing  downwards  and  inwards,  is  continuous  with  the 
outer  margin  of  the  Levator  labii  superioris.     It  lies  in  front  of  the  preceding. 

Relatio7is.  By  its  sujyerficial  surface,  with  the  integument  and  the  Orbicularis 
palpebrarum  above.     By  its  deep  surface^  with  the  Levator  anguli  oris. 

Nerves.     This  group  of  muscles  is  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 

Actions.  The  Levator  labii  superioris  is  the  proper  elevator  of  the  upper  lip, 
carrying  it  at  the  same  time  a  little  outwards.  The  Levator  anguli  oris  raises 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  draws  it  inwards ;  whilst  the  Zygomatici  raise  the 
upper  lip  and  draw  it  somewhat  outwards,  as  in  laughing. 

7.  Inferior  Maxillary  Eegion.    (Fig.  258.) 

Levator  Labii  Inferioris  (Levator  menti). 
Depressor  Labii  Inferioris  (Quadratus  menti). 
Depressor  Anguli  Orfe  (Triangularis  menti). 

Dissection.  The  Muscles  in  this  region  may  be  dissected  by  making  a  vertical  incision  through 
the  integument  from  tlie  margin  of  the  lower  hp  to  the  chin :  a  second  mcision  should  then  be  carried 
along  the  margin  of  the  lower  jaw  as  far  as  the  angle,  and  the  integument  carefully  remov^  in  the 
direction  shown  in  Fig.  257. 

The  Levator  Labii  Inferioris  (Levator  menti)  is  to  be  dissected  by  everting  the 
lower  lip  and  raising  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  a  small,  conical  fasciculus, 
placed  on  the  side  of  the  fr^enum  of  the  lower  lip.  It  arises  from  the  incisive 
fossa,  external  to  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw :  its  fibres  descend  to  be  inserted 
into  the  integument  of  the  chin. 

Relatione.  On  its  initer  surface,  with  the  mucous  membrane ;  in  the  median 
line,  it  is  blended  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side ;  and  on  its  ovier  side,  with 
the  Depressor  labii  inferioris. 

The  Depressor  Luhii  Inferioris  [Quadratus  menti)  is  a  small,  quadrilateral 
muscle,  situated  at  the  outer  side  of  the  preceding.  It  arises  from  the  external 
oblique  line  of  the  lower  jaw,  between  the  symphysis  and  mental  foramen,  and 

f)asses  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  integument  of  the 
ower  lip,  its  fibres  blending  with  the  Orbicularis,  and  with  those  of  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side.  It  is  continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  Platysma  at  its  ori- 
gin.    This  muscle  contains  much  yellow  fat  intermingled  with  its  fibres. 

Relations.     By  its  superficial  surface,  with  part  of  the  Depressor  anguli  orifly 
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and  with  the  integument,  to  which  it  is  closely  connected.  By  its  deep  surface, 
with  the  mental  vessels  and  nerves,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  lip,  the 
labial  glands,  and  the  Jjevator  menti,  with  which  it  is  intimately  united. 

The  Depressor  AwjuU  Oris  is  triangular  in  shape,  arising,  by  its  broad  base, 
fmni  the  external  oblique  line  of  the  lower  jaw,  from  whence  its  fibres  pass 
upwards,  to  be  inserted,  by  a  narrow  fasciculus,  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  It 
is  continuous  with  the  Platysma  at  its  origin,  and  with  the  Orbicularis  and  Riso- 
rius  at  its  insertion,  and  some  of  its  fibres  are  directly  continuous  with  those  of 
the  Levator  anguli  oris. 

Rdations.  By  iXs  superficial  surface,  with  the  integument.  By  its  deep  surface^ 
with  the  Deprci^or  labii  inferioris  and  Buccinator. 

Xerves.     This  group  of  muscles  is  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve. 

Actiofis,  The  Levator  labii  inferioris  raises  the  lower  lip,  and  protrudes  it  for- 
wanls  and  at  the  same  time  wrinkles  the  integument  of  the  chin.  The  Depressor 
labii  inferioris  draws  the  lower  lip  directly  downwards  and  a  little  outwards.  The 
Depressor  anguli  oris  depresses  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  being  the  antagonist  to 
the  Levator  anguli  oris  and  Zygomaticus  major;  acting  with  these  muscles,  it 
will  draw  the  angle  of  the  mouth  directly  backwards. 

8.  Inter-maxillary  Region. 

Orbicularis  Oris.  Buccinator.  Risorius. 

Dixsectioj}.  The  dissection  of  those  Muscles  may  be  considerably  facilitated  by  filling  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth  with  tow,  so  as  to  distend  the  cheeks  and  lips ;  the  mouth  should  then  be  closed  by  a 
few  stitches,  and  the  integument  carefully  removed  from  the  surface. 

The  Orbicularis  Oris  (Fig.  258)  is  a  sphincter  muscle,  elliptic  in  form,  composed 
of  concentric  fibres,  which  surround  the  orifice  of  the  mouth.  It  consists  of  two 
thick,  semicircular  planes  of  muscular  fibre,  which  interlace  on  either  side  with 
those  of  the  Buccinator  and  other  muscles  inserted  into  the  lips.  On  the  free 
margin  of  the  lips  the  muscular  fibres  are  continued  uninterruptedly  from  one 
lip  to  the  other,  around  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  forming  a  roundish  fasciculus 
of  fine  pale  fibres  closely  approximated.  To  the  outer  part  of  each  segment  some 
^ial  fibres  are  added,  by  which  the  lips  are  connected  directly  with  the  max- 
illary bones  and  septum  of  the  nose.  The  additional  fibres  for  the  upper  seg- 
ment consist  of  four  bands,  two  of  which  (AccesvSorii  orbicularis  superiores)  arise 
from  the  alveolar  border  of  the  superior  maxilla,  opposite  the  incisor  teeth,  and 
arching  outwards  on  each  side  are  continuous  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth  with 
the  other  muscles  inserted  into  this  part.  The  two  remaining  muscular  slips, 
called  the  Nasolabials,  connect  the  upper  lip  to  the  septum  of  the  nose :  as  they 
descend  from  the  septum,  an  interval  is  left  between  them,  which  corresponds  to 
that  left  by  the  divergence  of  the  accessory  portions  of  the  Orbicularis  above 
described.  It  is  this  interval  which  forms  the  depression  seen  on  the  surface  of 
the  skin  beneath  the  septum  of  the  nose.     The  additional  fibres  for  the  lower 

3ment  (Accessorii  orbicularis  inferioris)  arise  %)m  the  inferior  maxilla,  exter- 
ly  to  the  Levator  labii  inferioris,  and  arch  outwards  to  the  angles  of  the  mouth, 
^0  join  the  Buccinator  and  the  other  muscles  attached  to  this  part. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  integument,  to  which  it  is  closely 
connected.  By  its  deep  surface,  with  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  the  labial 
glands,  and  coronary  vessels.  Bv  its  outer  circumference  it  is  blended  with  the 
numerous  muscles  which  converge  to  the  mouth  from  various  parts  of  the  face. 
It-?  inner  circumference  is  free,  and  covered  bv  the  mucous  membrane. 

ine  Buccinator  (Fig.  268,  p.  874)  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle,  quadrilateral  iu  form, 
which  occupies  the  interval  between  the  jaws  at  the  side  of  the  Ihce.  It  arises 
fix)ni  the  outer  surface  of  the  alveolar  ])rocesses  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  cor- 
itisponding  to  the  three  molar  teeth  ;  and,  Whind,  from  tne  anterior  border  of  the 
pterygo-maxillarv  ligament.  The  fibres  converge  towards  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
where  the  central  fibres  intersect  each  other,  those  from  below  being  continuous 
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with  the  upper  segment  of  the  Orbicularis  oris  ;  and  those  from  above  with  the 
inferior  segment ;  the  highest  and  lowest  fibres  continue  forward  uninterruptedly 
into  the  corresponding  segment  of  the  lip,  without  decussation. 

Relations,  fey  its  superficial  surface^  behind,  with  a  large  mass  of  fat,  which 
separates  it  from  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  Masseter,  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  Temporal  muscle;  anteriorly,  with  the  Zygomatici,  Eisorius,  Levator 
anguli  oris,  Depressor  anguli  oris,  and  Stenson's  duct,  which  pierces  it  opposite 
the  second  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw ;  the  facial  artery  and  vein  cross  it  from 
below  upwards ;  it  is  also  crossed  by  the  branches  of  the  facial  and  buccal 
nerve.  By  its  internal  surface,  with  the  buccal  glands  and  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth. 

The  pterygo-maxillary  liyament  separates  the  Buccinator  muscles  from  the 
Superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  It  is  a  tendinous  band,  attached  by  one 
extremity  to  the  apex  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  and  by  the  other  to  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  internal  oblique  line  of  the  lower  jaw.  Its  inner  surface 
corresponds  to  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane.  Its 
outer  surface  is  separated  from  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  by  a  quantity  of  adipose 
tissue.  Its  posterior  border  gives  attachment  to  the  Superior  constrictor  of  the 
pharynx  ;  its  anterior  border^  to  the  fibres  of  the  Buccinator. 

The  Risorius  (Santorini)  (Fig.  258)  consists  of  a  narrow  bundle  of  fibres,  which 
arises  in  the  fascia  over  the  Masseter  muscle,  and,  passing  horizontally  forwards,  is 
inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  joining  with  the  fibres  of  the  Depressor 
anguli  oris.  It  is  placed  superficial  to  the  Platysma,  and  is  broadest  at  its  outer 
extremity.     This  muscle  varies  much  in  its  size  and  form. 

Nerves.  The  Orbicularis  oris  is  supplied  by  the  facial,  the  Buccinator  by  the 
facial  and  by  the  buccal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  which  latter, 
however,  is  by  many  anatomists  regarded  as  a  sensory  nerve  only. 

Actions,  The  Orbicularis  oris  is  the  direct  antagonist  of  all  those  muscles 
which  converge  to  the  lips  from  the  various  parts  of  the  face,  its  ordinary  action 
producing  the  direct  closure  of  the  lips ;  and  its  forcible  action  throwing  the 
integument  into  wrinkles,  on  account  of  the  firm  connection  between  the  latter 
and  the  surface  of  the  muscle.  The  Buccinators  contract  and  compress  tlie 
cheeks,  so  that,  during  the  process  of  mastication,  the  food  is  kept  under  the 
immediate  pressure  of  the  teeth. 

9.  Tkmporo-maxillary  Region. 
Masseter.  Te  m  j^oral . 

The  Masseter  has  been  already  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  integument  from 
the  side  of  the  face  (Fig.  258);  it  is  a  short,  thick  muscle,  somewhat  quadrilateral 
in  form,  consisting  of  two  portions,  superficial  and  deep.  The  superficial  port ion^ 
the  larger,  arises  by  a  thick,  tendinous  aponeurosis  from  the  malar  process  of  the 
superior  maxilla,  and  from  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  lower  border  of  the 
zygomatic  arch  :  its  fibres  pass  downwards  and  backwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
angle  and  lower  half  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  The  deep  portion  is  much  smaller 
and  more  muscular  in  texture  ;  it  arises  from  the  posterior  third  of  the  lower 
border  and  the  whole  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  zygomatic  arch ;  its  fibres  pass 
downwards  and  forwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  half  of  the  ramus  and 
outer  surface  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  jaw.  The  deep  portion  of  the 
muscle  is  partly  concealed,  in  front,  by  tlie  superficial  portion;  Ijehind  it  is 
covered  by  the  parotid  gland.  IMie  fibres  of  the  two  portions  are  united  at  their 
insertion. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  integument;  above,  with  the 
Orbicularis  palpebrarum  and  Zygomatici;  and  with  Steno's  duct,  the  branches 
of  the  facial  nerve,  and  the  transverse  facial  vessels,  which  cross  it.  By  its  deep 
surface^  with  tlie  ramus  of  the  jaw,  and  the  Buccinator,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  mass  of  fat.     Its  posterior  manjin  is  overlapped  by  the  parotid  gland.     Its 
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anim'or  margin  projects  over  the  Buccinalnr  muscle;  and  the  facial  artery  lies 
on  it  below. 

The  temporal  fascia  is  seen,  at  this  stage  of  the  dissection,  covering  in  the 
Temporal  muscle.  It  is  a  strong  aponeurotic  investment,  aflbrding  attachment, 
by  its  inner  surface,  to  the  superficial  fibres  of  the  muscle.  Above,  it  is  a  single 
laver,  attached  to  the  entire  extent  of  the  temporal  ridge,  but  below,  where  it  is 
atticlied  to  the  zygoma,  it  consists  of  two  layers,  one  of  which  is  inserted  into 
ibe  outer,  and  the  other  into  the  inner  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch.  A  small 
quantity  of  fat,  the  orbital  branch  of  the  temporal  artery,  and  a  filament  from 
ine  orbital  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve,  are  contained  between  these 
two  layers.  It  is  covered,  on  its  outer  surface,  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Occipito 
froDtalis,  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  the  Attollcns  and  Attraliens  aurem  muscles; 
the  temporal  vessels  and  nerves  cross  it  from  below  upwards. 


Fig.  261.— The  Temporal  Mnsole,  the  Zygoma  and  Masseter  boving  been  removed. 


I 


Dttsedion.  In  order  to  eipoan  the  tem|toral  mascle,  remove  the  temporal  fascia,  which  may  be 
(feted  by  separating  it  at  its  attachment  along  the  upper  border  of  the  zygoma,  and  dissecting 
itnpwards  from  thesurface  of  the  muscle.  The  zygomatic nreh  ehonld  then  be  divided,  in  front,  at  its 
janrtion  with  the  malar  bone ;  nnd,  behind,  nenr  the  external  aiuiilory  meetua,  and  drawn  down- 
""rds  with  the  Maeeeter,  which  should  be  detached  from  its  insertion  into  the  ramus  and  angle  of 
tb«  jaw.     The  whole  ext«nt  of  the  temporal  muscle  ia  then  exposed. 

The  Temporal  (Fig.  261)  is  a  broad,  radiating  muscle,  situated  at  the  side  of 
the  head,  and  occupying  the  entire  extent  of  the  temporal  fossa.  It  arises  from 
tbe  whole  of  the  temporal  fossa,  which  extends  from  the  external  angular  process 
of  the  frontal  in  front  lo  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  behind ;  and  from 
the  curved  line  on  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones  above  to  the  pterygoid  ridge 
on  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  below.  It  is  also  attached  to  tne  inner  surface 
of  the  temporal  fascia.  Its  fibres  converge  as  they  descend,  and  terminate  in  an 
aponeurosis,  the  fibres  of  which,  radiated  at  its  commencement,  converge  into  a 
thick  and  flat  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  inner  surface,  apex,  and  anterior 
border  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  jaw,  nearly  as  far  forwards  as  the  last 
molar  tooth. 

Selationa.  By  its  nipfrficial  surface,  with  the  integument,  the  temporal  fascia, 
the  aponeurods  of  the  Occipito- frontalis,  the  Attollens  and  Attraliens  aurem 
moscles,  the  temporal  vessels  and   nerves,  the  zygoma  and  Masseter.     By  its 
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deep  surface,  with  the  temporal  fossa,  the  External  pterygoid  and  part  of  the 
Buccinator  muscles,  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  its  deep  temporal  branches, 
and  the  temporal  nerves. 

Nerves,     Both  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve. 

10.   PTEEYQO- MAXILLARY    REGION'.      (Fig.  262.) 

Internal  Pterygoid.  External  Pterygoid. 

Dissection.  The  Temporal  muscle  having  been  cxamineiJ,  saw  throueh  the  base  of  the  coronoid 
process,  and  draw  it  upwards,  together  with  the  Temporal  muscle,  which  should  b«  detached  from 
the  aurfaca  of  the  temporal  fossa.  Divide  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  just  below  the  condyle,  and  also, 
by  a  transverse  incision  extending  across  the  commencement  of  its  lower  third,  just  above  thedeotal 
foramen ;  remove  the  fragment,  and  the  Pterygoid  muscles  will  be  exposed. 

Fig.  2C2,— The  Pterygoid  Muscles ;  the  Zygomatic  Arch  and  a,  portion  of  the 
Ramus  of  the  Jaw  having  been  removed. 


The  Internal  Pteryjoid  is  a  thick,  quadrilateral  muscle,  and  resembles  the 
Maascter  in  form,  structure,  and  the  direction  of  its  fibres.  It  arises  from  the 
pterygoid  fossa,  being  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid 
plate,  and  to  the  grooved  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  palate  bone ;  ita  fibres 

fiass  downwards,  outwards,  and  backwards,  to  be  inserted,  by  strong  tendinous 
amina;,  into  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  inner  side  of  the  ramus  and  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw,  as  high  as  the  dental  foramen, 

Helatvms,  By  its  external  surface,  with  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  from 
which  it  is  separated,  at  its  upper  part,  by  the  External  pterygoid,  the  internal 
lateral  ligament,  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  and  the  dental  vessels  and  nerves. 
By  its  internal  surface,  with  the  Tensor  palati,  being  separated  from  the  Suj)e- 
rior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  by  a  cellular  interval. 

The  External  Pteryijoid  is  a  short,  thick  muscle,  somewhat  conical  in  form, 
■which  extends  almost  horizontally  between  the  zygomatic  fossa  and  the  condyle 
of  the  jaw.  It  arises  from  the  pterygoid  ridge  on  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid, 
and  the  portion  of  bone  included  between  it  and  the  base  of  the  pterygoid  pnxs- 
CSS :  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate;  and  from  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  palate  and  superior  maxillary  bones.  Its  fibres  pass  hori/xintally 
backwards  and  outwards,  to  be  in.fcrtcd  into  a  depression  in  front  of  the  neck  of 
the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  into  the  corresponding  part  of  the  interarticu- 
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lar  fibro-cartilage.  This  muscle,  at  its  origin,  appears  to  consist  of  two  portions 
separated  by  a  slight  interval;  hence  the  terms  upper  and  lower  head,  sometimes 
used  in  the  description  of  the  muscle. 

Relations.  Bv^  its  external  surface,  with  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  inter- 
nal rnnxillarj'  artery,  which  crosses  it,*  the  tendon  of  the  Temporal  muscle,  and 
the  Masseter.  By  its  internal  surface,  it  rests  against  the  upper  part  of  the 
Internal  pterygoid,  the  internal  lateral  ligament,  the  middle  meningeal  artery, 
and  infenor  maxillary  nerve ;  by  its  tipper  Itorder  it  is  in  relation  with  the  tem- 
poral and  masseteric  branches  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve. 

Nerves,     These  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve. 

Actions,  The  Temporal,  Mnsseter,  and  Internal  pterygoid  raise  the  lower  jaw 
against  the  upper  with  great  force.  The  superficial  portion  of  the  Masseter,  and 
the  Internal  pterygoid,  assist  the  External  pterygoid  in  drawing  the  lower  jaw 
forwards  upon  the  upper,  the  jaw  being  drawn  back  again  by  the  deep  fibres  of 
the  Masseter  and  posterior  fibres  of  the  Temporal.  The  External  pterygoid 
muscles  are  the  direct  agents  in  the  trituration  of  the  food,  drawing  the  lower 
jaw  directly  forwards,  so  as  to  make  the  lower  teeth  project  beyond  the  upper. 
If  the  muscle  of  one  side  acts,  the  corresponding  side  of  the  jaw  is  drawn  for- 
wards, and  the  other  condyle  remaining  fixed,  the  symphysis  deviates  to  the 
opposite  side.  The  alteration  of  these  movements  on  the  two  sides  produces 
trituration. 

MUSCLES  AND  FASCIA  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  muscles  of  the  Neck  may  be  arranged  into  groups,  corresponding  with 
the  region  in  which  they  are  situated. 

These  groups  are  nine  in  number : — 


1.  Superficial  Eegion. 

2.  Depressors  of  the  Os  Hyoides  and 

Larynx. 

3.  Elevators  of  the  Os  Hyoides  and 

Larynx. 

4.  Muscles  of  the  Tongue. 


9.  Muscles  of  the  Larynx. 


5.  Muscles  of  the  Pharynx. 

6.  Muscles  of  the  Soft  ralate. 

7.  Muscles  of  the  Anterior  Vertebral 

Region. 

8.  Muscles  of  the  Lateral  Vertebral 
Region. 


1.  Superficial  Region, 
Platysma  myoides. 
Stemo-cleido-mastoid. 

Infrahyoid  Region. 

2.  Depressors  of  the  Os  Hyoides  and 

Larynx. 
Stemo-hyoid. 
Sterno-thyroid. 
Thyro-hyoid. 
Omo-hyoid. 

Supra-hyoid  Region, 

3.  Elevators  of  the  Os  Hyoides  and 

Larynx. 
Digastric. 
Stylo-hyoid. 
Mylo-hyoid. 
Genio-hyoid. 


Lingual  Region, 
4.  Muscles  of  the  Tongvje. 
Genio-  hy  o-glossus. 
Hyo-glossus. 
Lingualis. 
Stylo-glossus. 
Palato-glossus. 

5.  Muscles  of  the  Pharynx. 
Constrictor  inferior. 
Constrictor  medius. 
Constrictor  superior. 
Stylo-pharyngeus. 
Palato-pharyngeus. 

6.  Muscles  of  the  Soft  Palate. 
Levator  palati. 
Tensor  palati. 
Azygos  uvula?. 


^Tlus  is  the  usual  relation ;  but  in  many  cases  the  arter}'  will  be  found  below  the  musde. 
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Palato-glossus.  8.  Muscles  of  the   Lateral  Vertebral 

Palato-pharyngeus.  Region, 

Scalenus  anticus. 

7.  Muscles  of  the  Anterior  Vertebral  Scalenus  medius. 

Region,  Scalenus  posticus. 
Rectus  capitis  anticus  major. 

Rectus  capitis  anticus  minor.  9.  Mtiscles  of  the  Larynx. 

Rectus  lateralis.  Included  in  the  description  of  the 

Longus  colli.  Larynx. 

1.  Superficial  Cervical  Region. 

Platysma  Myoides.  Stemo-cleido-mastoid. 

Dissection.  A  block  having  been  placed  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  face  turned  to  the  side 
opposite  to  that  to  be  dissected,  so  as  to  place  the  parts  upon  the  stretch,  make  two  transverse 
incisions ;  one  from  the  chin,  along*  the  margin  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  the  mastoid  process ;  and  the 
other  along  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle.  Connect  these  by  an  oblique  incision  made  in  the 
course  of  the  Stemo-mastoid  muscle,  from  the  mastoid  process  to  the  sternum ;  the  two  flaps  of 
integument  having  been  removed  in  the  direction  shown  in  Fig.  257,  the  superficial  fascia  will  be 
exposed. 

The  superficial  cervical  fascia  is  exposed  on  the  removal  of  the  integument 
from  the  side  of  the  neck ;  it  is  an  extremely  thin,  aponeurotic  lamina,  which  is 
hardly  demonstrable  as  a  separate  membrane.  Beneath  it  are  found  the  Platysma 
myoides  muscle,  the  external  jugular  vein,  and  some  superficial  branches  of  the 
cervical  plexus  of  nerves. 

The  Platysma  Myoides  (Fig.  258)  is  a  broad,  thin  plane  of  muscular  fibres, 
placed  immediately  beneath  the  skin  on  each  side  of  tne  neck,  It  arises  from 
the  clavicle  and  acromion,  and  from  the  fascia  covering  the  upper  part  of  the 
Pectoral,  Deltoid,  and  Trapezius  muscles ;  its  fibres  proceed  obliquely  upwards 
and  inwards  along  the  side  of  the  neck,  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  jaw  beneath 
the  external  oblique  line,  some  passing  forwards  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and 
others  becoming  lost  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  face.  The  most  anterior  fibres 
interlace,  in  front  of  the  jaw,  with  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side ; 
those  next  in  order  become  blended  with  the  Depressor  labii  inferioris  and  the 
Depressor  anguli  oris ;  others  are  prolonged  upon  the  side  of  the  cheek,  and 
interlace,  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  with  the  muscles  in  this  situation,  and 
may  occasionally  be  traced  to  the  Zygomatic  muscles,  or  to  the  margin  of  the 
Orbicularis  palpebrarum.  Beneath  the  Platysma,  the  external  jugular  vein  may 
be  seen  descending  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  clavicle.  It  is  essential  to 
remember  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  Platysma,  in  connection  with  the 
opA:*ation  of  bleeding  from  this  vessel ;  for  if  the  point  of  the  lancet  is  intro- 
duced in  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  the  orifice  made  will  be  filled  up 
by  the  contraction  of  the  muscle,  and  blood  will  not  flow ;  but  if  the  incision  is 
made  across  the  course  of  the  fibres,  they  will  retract,  and  expose  the  orific^e  in 
the  vein,  and  so  facilitate  the  flow  of  blood. 

Relatione.  By  its  external  surface^  with  the  integument,  to  which  it  is  united 
closely  below,  but  more  loosely  above.  By  its  internal  surface^  with  the  Pecto- 
ralis  major,  Deltoid,  and  Trapezius,  and  with  the  clavicle.  In  the  neck^  with  the 
external  and  anterior  jugular  veins,  the  clcep  cervical  fascia,  the  superficial 
branches  of  the  cervical  plexus,  the  Sterno-mastoid,  Sterno-hyoid,  Omo-hyoid, 
and  Digastric  muscles.  In  front  of  the  Sterno-mastoid,  it  covers  the  sheath  of 
the  carotid  vessels;  and  behind  it,  the  Scaleni  muscles  and  the  nerves  of  the 
brachial  plexus.  On  the /ace,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  parotid  gland,  the  facial 
artery  and  vein,  and  the  Massetcr  and  Buccinator  muscles. 

The  deep  cervical  fascia  is  ex])osed  on  the  removal  of  the  Platysma  myoides. 
It  is  a  strong,  fibrous  layer,  which  invests  the  muscles  of  the  necK,  and  incloses 
the  vessels  and  nerves.  It  commences,  as  an  extremely  thin  layer,  at  the  back 
part  of  the  neck,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cer- 
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vical  vertebra,  and  to  the  ligamentum  nucliae ;  and,  passing  forwards  to  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  Sterno- mastoid  muscle,  divides  into  two  layers,  one  of  wnich 
passes  in  front  and  the  other  behind  that  muscle.  These  join  again  at  the  ante- 
rior border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid ;  and,  being  continued  forwards  to  the  front  of 
the  neck,  blend  with  the  fascia  of  the  opposite  side.  The  superficial  layer  of  the 
deep  cervical  ftiscia  (that  which  passes  in  front  of  the  Sterno-mastoid),  if  traced 
upwards,  is  found  to  pass  across  the  parotid  gland  and  Masseter  muscle,  forming 
the  parotid  and  masseteric  fascia,  and  is  attached  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
zvgoraa,  and  more  anteriorly  to  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  jaw ;  if  the 
same  layer  is  traced  downwards,  it  is  seen  to  pass  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
chwicle  and  sternum,  being  pierced  just  above  the  former  bone  by  the  external 
jugular  vein.  In  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  the  fascia  is  thin  above,  and  con- 
nected to  tlie  hyoid  bone ;  but  it  becomes  thicker  below,  and  divides,  just  below 
the  thyroid  gland,  into  two  layers,  the  more  superficial  of  which  is  attached  to 
the  upper  border  of  the  sternum  and  interclavicular  ligament ;  the  deeper  and 
stronger  layer  is  connected  to  the  posterior  border  .of  that  bone,  covering  in  the 
Sterno-hvoid  and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles.  Between  these  two  layers  is  a  little 
areolar  tissue  and  fat,  and  occasionally  a  small  lymphatic  gland.  The  deep  layer 
of  the  cervical  fascia  (that  which  lies  behind  the  posterior  surface  of  the  Sterno- 
mastoid)  sends  numerous  prolongations,  which  invest  the  muscles  and  vessels  of 
the  neck  ;  if  traced  upwards,  a  process  of  the  fascia,  of  extreme  density,  is  found 
passing  behind  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  parotid  gland,  to  be  attached  to  the 
apex  of  the  styloid  process  and»angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  termed  the  stylo-maxillary 
liijament;  if  traced  downwards  and  outwards,  the  fascia  will  be  found  to  inclose 
the  posterior  belly  of  the  Omo-hyoid  muscle,  binding  it  down  by  a  distinct 
pnK^css,  which  descends  to  be  inserted  into  the  clavicle  and  cartilage  of  the  first 
rib.  The  deep  layer  of  the  cervical  fascia  also  assists  in  forming  the  sheath 
which  incloses  the  common  carotid  artery,  internal  jugular  vein,  and  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve.  There  are  fibrous  septa  intervening  between  each  of  these  parts, 
which,  however,  are  included  together  in  one  common  investment.  More  inter- 
nally, a  thin  layer  is  continued  acrass  the  trachea  and  thyroid  gland,  beneath 
the  Sterno-thyroid  muscles ;  and  at  the  root  of  the  neck  this  may  be  traced, 
over  the  large  vessels,  to  be  continuous  with  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  pericar- 
dium. 

The  Sterno-mastoid,  or  Sterno-cleido- mastoid  (Fig.  263),  is  a  large,  thick  muscle, 
which  passes  obliquely  across  the  side  of  the  neck,  being  inclosed  l>etween  the 
two  lavers  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia.     It  is  thick  and  narrow  at  its  central  part, 
butisWoader  and  thinner  at  each  extremity.     It  arises,  by  two  heads,  from  the 
sternum  and  clavicle.     The  sternal  portion  is  a  rounded  fasciculus,  tendinous  in 
front,  fleshy  behind,  which  arises  from  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  first 
piece  of  the  sternum,  and  is  directed  upwards,  outwards,  and  backwards.     The 
chvieular  portion  arises  from   the  inner  third  of  the  superior  border  of  the 
clavicle,  being  composed  of  fleshy  and  aponeurotic  fibres;  it  is  directed  almost 
vertically  upwards.     These  two  portions  are  separated  from  one  another,  at 
their  origin,  by  a  triangular  cellular  interval ;  but  become  gradually  blended, 
below  the  middle  of  the  neck,  into  a  thick,  rounded  muscle,  which  is  inserted, 
by  a  strong  tendon,  into  the  outer  surface  of  the  mastoid  process,  from  its  apex 
to  its  sujierior  border,  and  by  a  thin  aponeurosis  into  the  outer  two-thirds  of  the 
superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone.     The  Sterno-mastoid  varies  much  in 
its  extent  of  attachment  to  the  clavicle :  in  one  case,  the  clavicular  may  be  t\s 
narrow  as  the  sternal  portion :  in  another,  as  much  as  three  inches  in  breadth. 
When  the  clavicular  origin  is  broad,  it  is  occasionally  subdivided  into  numerous 
slips,  separated  by  narrow  intervals.     More  rarely,  the  corresponding  margins 
of  the  Sterno-mastoid  and  Trapezius  have  been  found  in  contact.     In  the  appli- 
cation of  a  ligature  to  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery,  it  will  be  neces- 
.«ary,  where  the  muscles  come  close  together,  to  divide  a  portion  of  one  or  of 
both. 
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This  muscle  divides  the  quadrilateral  space  at  the  side  of  the  neck  into  nra 
triangles,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior.  The  boundaries  of  the  anterior  triaDgle 
are  in  front,  the  median  line  of  the  neck ;  above,  the  lower  border  of  the  body 
of  the  jaw,  and  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  mas- 
toid process;  behind,  the  anterior  border  of  the  Sterno- mastoid  muscle.  The 
boundaries  of  the  posterior  triangle  are,  in  front,  the  posterior  border  of  the 
Sterno-iuastoid ;  below,  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle ;  behind,  tlie  ant'Cri<»>« 
margin  of  the  Trapezius.' 

Fig.  263. — MuBcles  of  the  Neck,  and  Boundaries  of  the  Trianglf 


The  anterior  edge  of  the  muscle  forms  a  vury  prominent  ridge  beneath  the 
ekin^  which  it  is  important  to  notice,  as  it  forms  a  guide  to  the  surgeon  in  making 
the  necessary  incisions  for  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  artery,  and  i'or 
ocsophagotomy. 

Helations.  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  integument  iind  Platysma,  froi 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  external  jugular  vein,  the  superficial  branches  of  ifaj 
cervical  plexus,  and  the  anterior  layer  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  By  its  ile^ 
aur/aee,  it  rests  on  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  the  deep  layer  of  the  cervifl 
fascia,  the  Stemo-hyoid,  Stemo-thyroid,  Omo-hyoid,  the  posterior  belly  of  t' 
Digastric,  Levator  anguli  scapulies  the  Splenius  and  Scaleni  muscles,  Belofl 
is  in  relation  with  the  lower  part  of  the  common  carotid  artery,  iulumal  jugi 
vein,  pneumogastric,  descendens  noni  and  communicans  noni  ntTVes,  and  witt 
deep  lymphatic  glands;  with  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  which  pierces  its  upp< 
third,  the  cervical  plexus,  the  occipital  artery,  and  part  of  the  parotid  gland. 

Nerves.  The  Platysiua  myoides  is  supplied  by  the  faoial  and  5upcrfioij| 
branches  of  the  cervical  plexus ;  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  by  the  spinal  acceeon 
and  deep  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus. 

u  exactly  ilescnbed  with  that  of  the  vessels  o\ 
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Actions,  The  Platysma  myoidcs  produces  a  slight  wrinkling  of  the  surface  of 
the  skin  of  the  neck,  in  an  oblique  direction,  when  the  entire  muscle  is  brought 
into  action.  Its  anterior  portion,  the  thickest  part  of  the  muscle,  depresses  the 
lower  jaw :  it  also  serves  to  draw  down  the  lower  lip  and  angle  of  the  mouth  on 
each  side,  being  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  the  expression  of  melancholy.  The 
Steruo-mastoid  muscles,  when  both  are  brought  into  action,  serve  to  depress  the 
head  ujxm  the  neck,  and  the  neck  upon  the  chest.  Either  muscle,  acting  singly, 
flexes  the  head,  and  (combined  with  the  Splenius)  draws  it  towards  the  shoulder 
of  the  same  side,  and  rotates  it  so  as  to  carry  the  lace  towards  the  opposite 
side. 

Sunjica/  Anatomy.  The  relations  of  the  sternal  and  cla\ncular  parts  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  should 
b»^  i^ivfully  exaniineil.  as  the  surge<^n  is  sometimes  requiroti  to  divide  one  or  both  portions  of  the 
mu.^"le  m  xrry  neck.  One  variety  of  this  distortion  is  produced  by  spasmodic  contraction  or  rigidity 
<'f  the  Stenio-mastoid  ;  the  head  being  carried  down  towards  the  shoulder  of  the  same  side,  and  the 
tiw-e  tumei,!  to  the  opposite  side,  and  fixed  in  that  position.  When  all  other  remedies  for  the  relief 
of  this  disease  have  failed,  subcutaneous  division  of  the  muscle  is  resortetl  to.  This  is  performed 
by  introilucing  a  long,  narrow  bistoury  beneath  it,  about  half  an  inch  above  its  origin,  ana  dividing 
It  from  behind  forwards  whilst  the  muscle  is  put  well  upon  the  stretch.  There  is  seldom  any  diffi- 
'^uhy  in  dividing  the  sternal  portion.  In  dividing  the  clavicular  portion,  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  wounding  the  external  jugular  vein,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  posterior  border  of  the 
muacle  in  this  situation. 

2.  IXFRA-HYOID  REGION.     (Figs.  263,  26-i.) 

Depressors  of  the  Os  Hyoides  and  Larynx. 

Stemo-hyoid.  Thyro-hyoid. 

Sterno-thyroid.  Omo-hyoid. 

Dissrction.  The  muscles  in  this  region  may  be  exposed  by  removing  the  deep  fascia  from  the 
front  «^f  th**  neck.  In  order  to  see  the  entire  extent  of  the  Oino-hyoid,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the 
Stemo-mastoid  at  its  centre,  and  turn  its  end  aside,  and  to  detach  the  Trapezius  from  the  clavicle 
and  scapula.     This,  however,  should  not  be  done  until  the  Trapezius  has  been  dissecte^l. 

The  Sternohyoid  is  a  thin,  narrow,  riband-like  muscle,  which  arises  from  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  first  piece 
of  the  sternum  ;  and,  passing  ujiwards  and  inwards,  is  inserted,  by  short  tendinous 
fibres,  into  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides.  This  muscle  is 
separated,  below,  from  its  fellow  by  a  considerable  interval ;  but  they  approach 
one  another  in  the  middle  of  their  course,  and  again  diverge  as  they  ascend.  It 
often  presents,  immediately  above  its  origin,  a  transverse  tendinous  intersection, 
like  those  in  the  Rectus  abdominis. 

Variations.  This  muscle  sometimes  arises  from  the  inner  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  pos- 
terior stemo-clavicular  licament ;  or  from  the  sternum  and  this  ligament ;  from  either  bone  alone,  or 
fiom all  these  parts ;  andoccasionally  has  a  fasciculus  connectetl  with  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  below  with  the  Sternum,  the  sternal  end 
of  the  clavicle,  and  the  Sterno-mastoid;  and  above,  with  the  Platysma  and  deep 
cervical  fascia.  By  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Sterno-thyroid,  Crico-thyroid,  and 
Thyro-hyoid  muscles,  the  thyroid  gland,  the  superior  thyroid  vessels,  the  crico- 
thyroid and  thyro-hyoid  membranes. 

The  Sterno-thyroid  is  situated  Wneath  the  preceding  musole,  but  is  shorter 
and  wider  than  it.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  first  bone  of  the 
sternum,  below  the  origin  of  the  Sterno-hyoid,  and  generally  from  the  edge  of 
the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib ;  and  is  inserted  into  the  oblique  line  on  the  side 
of  the  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  This  muscle  is  in  close  contact  with  its 
fellow  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck;  and  is  frequently  traversed  by  a  trans- 
verse or  oblique  tendinous  intersection,  like  those  in  the  Rectus  abdominis. 

Variations.  This  muscle  is  sometimes  continuous  with  the  Thyro-hyoid  and  Inferior  constrictor 
of  the  pharynx ;  and  a  lateral  prolongation  from  it  sometimes  passes  as  far  as  the  os  hyoides. 
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RtUiHons.  By  its  atUerior  surface,  with  tlie  Steruo-hyoid,  Oino-byoid. 
Ste mo- mastoid.  By  ils  jioslerior  sur/ac,  from  below  upwards,  witb  tiiu  iriictiol 
vena  iuuominala,  cumiuou  i;arolid  (and  ou  tlie  right  side  the  arteria  iuBOUi  inula 
the  thyroid  gland  and  its  vessels,  and  the  lower  part  uf  the  lai'ynx.  TLemidd! 
thyroid  vein  lies  along  its  inner  border,  a  relation  wLiuL  it  is  important  1 
rememl)er  in  the  operation  of  tracheotomy. 

The  Thyro-hifoid  is  a  small  (quadrilateral  muscle  appearing  like  aooQtinuatitt 
of  the  Sterao-thyi'oid.     It  arises  from  the  oblique  line  on  the  side  of  the  tUyn 
cartilage,  and  passes  vertically  upwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  Inirder  4 
the  body  and  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

Fig,  26i.— Muaclea  of  the  Neck.     Anterior  View, 


Relatiofis.  By  its  exlernaJ  surfacr^  with  the  Sterno-liyoid  and  Omo-hyoid 
muscles.  By  its  intevTial  surface,  with  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  thyro-hyoid 
membrane,  and  the  superior  laryngeal  vessels  and  nerve. 

The  Omo-hyoid  passes  across  the  side  of  tlio  neck,  from  the  scapula  to  the  hyoid 
bone,  It  consists  of  two  fleshy  bellies,  nnited  by  a  central  tendon.  It  arises 
from  the  upper  border  of  the  scapula,  and  occasionally  from  the  transverse  lipa- 
inent  wliicti  crosses  the  suprascapular  notch;  ils  extent  of  attachment  to  the 
t^eapula  varying  from  a  few  lines  to  an  inch.  From  this  origin,  the  poslcrior 
l>elly  forms  a  flat,  narrow  fasciculus,  which  inclines  forwards  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  behind  the  Sterno-ina.stoid  muscle,  where  it  becomes  tendinous; 
It  then  changes  its  direction,  forming  an  obtuse  angle,  and  the  anterior  bellv 
ascends  almost  vertically  upwards,  close  to  the  oiit«r  border  of  the  Storno-hyoid, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  btjrder  of  the  IkxIv  of  llie  os  hyoides,  just  external 
to  the  insertion  of  the  Stcrno-hyoid.  The  tendon  ol'  this  muscle,  which  varies 
much  in  its  length  and  form  in  different  subjects,  is  held  in  its  position  by  a  proc- 
ess of  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  which  includes  it  in  a  sheath,  and  is  prolougeii 
down  to  be  attached  to  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib.  It  is  by  this  means  that 
the  angular  form  of  the  muscle  is  maintained. 


J 
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This  muscle  subdivides  each  of  the  two  large  triangles  at  the  side  of  the  neck 
into  two  smaller  triangles :  the  two  posterior  ones  being  the  posterior  superior  or 
occipital^  and  the  posterior  inferior  or  subclavian  ;  the  two  anterior,  the  anterior 
superior  or  superior  carotid^  and  the  anterior  inferior  or  inferior  carotid  triangle. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surfajce^  with  the  Trapezius,  Subclavius,  the  clav- 
icle, the  Sterno-mastoid,  deep  cervical  fascia,  Platysma,  and  integument.  By 
its  deep  surface,  with  the  Scaleni,  phrenic  nerve,  brachial  plexus,  sheath  of  the 
common  carotid  artery,  and  internal  jugular  vein,  the  descendens  noni  nerve, 
Sterno-thyroid  and  Thyro-hyoid  muscles. 

Nerves.  The  Thyro-hyoid  is  supplied  by  the  hypoglossal ;  the  other  muscles 
of  this  ffroup  by  branches  from  the  loop  of  communication  between  the  descen- 
dens and  communicans  ^»em.  ^*-yJ^^*^  ^  ^  ^i  u.*.' 

Actions.  These  muscles  depress  the  larynx  and  hyoid  bone,  after  they  have 
been  drawn  up  with  the  pharynx  in  the  act  of  deglutition.  The  Omo-hyoid 
muscles  not  only  depress  the  hyoid  bone,  but  carry  it  backwards,  and  to  one  or 
the  other  side.*  They  are  also  tensors  of  the  cervical  fascia.  The  Thyro-hyoid 
may  act  as  an  elevator  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  when  the  hyoid  bone  ascends, 
drawing  upwards  the  thyroid  cartilage  behind  the  os  hyoides.^ 

3.  SuPBA-HYOiD  Region.    (Figs.  263,  264.) 

Elevators  of  the  Os  Hyoides — Depressors  of  the  Lower  Jaw. 

Digastric.  Mylo-hyoid. 

Stylo-hyoid.  Genio-hyoid. 

Dissection.  To  dissect  these  muscles,  a  block  should  be  placed  beneath  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
the  head  drawn  backwards,  and  retained  in  that  position.  On  the  removal  of  the  deep  fascia,  the 
muscles  are  at  once  exposed. 

The  Digastric  consists  of  two  fleshy  bellies  united  by  an  intermediate  rounded 
tendon.  It  is  a  small  muscle,  situated  below  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  extending,  in  a  curved  form,  from  the  side  of  the  head  to  the  symphysis 
of  the  jaw.  The  posterior  belly,  longer  than  the  anterior,  arises  from  the  digas- 
tric groove  on  the  inner  side  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and 
passes  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards.  The  anterior  belly,  being  reflected 
upwards  and  forwards,  is  inserted  into  a  depression  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  jaw,  close  to  the  symphysis.  The  tendon  of  the  muscle 
perforates  the  Stylo-hyoid,  and  is  held  in  connection  with  the  side  of  the  body 
of  the  hyoid  bone  by  an  aponeurotic  loop,  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane.  A 
broad  aponeurotic  layer  is  given  ofiF  from  the  tendon  of  the  Digastric  on  each 
side,  wnich  is  attached  to  the  body  and  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone :  this  is 
termed  the  supra-hyoid  aponeurosis.  It  forms  a  strong  layer  of  fascia  between 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  two  muscles,  and  a  firm  investment  for  the  other 
moscles  of  the  supra-hyoid  region  which  lie  deeper. 

The  Digastric  muscle  divides  the  anterior  superior  triangle  of  the  neck  into 
two  smaller  triangles ;  the  upper,  or  submaxillary,  being  bounded,  above,  by  the 
lower  jaw  and  mastoid  process ;  below,  by  the  two  bellies  of  the  Digastric 
muscle:  the  lower,  or  superior  carotid  triangle,  being  bounded,  above,  by  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric ;  behind,  by  the  Sterno-mastoid ;  below,  by  the 
Omo-hyoid. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Platysma,  Sterno-  and  Trachelo- 
mastoid,  part  of  the  Stylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands. 
By  its  deep  surface,  the  anterior  belly  lies  on  the  Mylo-hyoid ;  the  posterior  belly 
on  the  Stylo-glossus,  Stylo-pharyngeus,  and  Hyo-glossus  muscles,  the  external 

'  It  ia  the  action  of  this  Thyro-hyoid  muscle  which,  as  Dr.  Buchanan  has  pointed  out,  "  causes  or 
permits  the  folding  back  of  the  epiglottis  over  the  upper  orifice  of  the  larynx."  Joum.  of  Anal. 
and  Phys.,  2d  senes,  No.  III.,  p.  255. 
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carotid  artery  and  its  lingual  and  facial  branches,  the  internal  carotid  artery, 
internal  jugular  vein,  and  hypoglossal  nerve. 

The  Stylo-hyoid  is  a  small,  slender  muscle,  lying  in  front  of,  and  above,  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric.  It  arises  from  the  middle  of  the  outer  surface 
of  the  styloid  process ;  and,  passing  downwards  and  forwards,  is  inserted  into  the 
body  of  the  hyoid  b<me,  just  at  its  junction  with  the  greater  cornu,  and  immedi- 
ately above  the  Omo-hyoid.  This  muscle  is  perforated,  near  its  insertion,  by  the 
tendon  of  the  Digastric. 

Relations,     The  same  as  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric. 

The  Digastric  and  Stylo-hyoid  should  be  removed,  in  order  to  expose  the  next 
muscle. 

The  Mylo'hyoid  is  a  flat,  triangular  muscle,  situated  immediately  beneath  the 
anterior  belly  of  the  Digastric,  and  forming,  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side, 
a  muscular  floor  for  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  It  arises  from  the  whole  length 
of  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge,  from  the  symphysis  in  front  to  the  last  molar  tooth 
behind.  The  posterior  fibres  pass  obliquely  forwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  body 
of  the  OS  hyoiaes.  The  middle  and  anterior  fibres  are  inserted  into  a  median 
fibrous  raph^,  where  they  join  at  an  angle  with  the  fibres  of  the  opposite  muscle. 
This  median  raphd  is  sometimes  wanting ;  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  two  sides 
are  then  directly  continuous  with  one  another. 

Relations,  By  \Xb  cutaneous  surface^  with  the  Platysma,  the  anterior  belly  of 
the  Digastric,  the  supra-hyoid  fascia,  the  submaxillary  gland,  and  submental 
vessels.  By  its  deep  or  superior  surface^  with  the  Genio-hyoid,  part  of  the  Hyo- 
glossus,  and  Styloglossus  muscles,  the  hypo-glossal  and  gustatory  nerves,  the  sub- 
lingual gland,  and  the  buccal  mucous  membrane.  Wharton's  duct  curves  round 
its  posterior  border  in  its  passage  to  the  mouth. 

Dissection.  The  Mylo-hyoid  should  now  be  removed,  in  order  to  expose  the  muscles  which  lie 
beneath ;  this  is  effected  by  detaching  it  from  its  attachments  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  jaw,  and  sepa- 
rating it  by  a  vertical  incision  from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  Oenio'hyoid  is  a  narrow,  slender  muscle,  situated  immediately  beneath* 
the  inner  border  of  the  preceding.  It  arises  from  the  inferior  genial  tubercle  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw,  and  passes  downwards  and  backwards, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides.  This 
muscle  lies  in  close  contact  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  increases 
slightly  in  breadth  as  it  descends. 

Relations,     It  is  covered  by  the  mylo-hyoid,  and  lies  on  the  Genio-hyo-glossus. 

Nerves,  The  Digastric  is  supplied,  its  anterior  belly,  by  the  mylo-hyoid  branch 
of  the  inferior  dental ;  its  posterior  belly,  by  the  facial ;  the  Stylo-hyoid,  by  the 
facial ;  the  Mylo-hyoid,  by  the  mylo-hyoid  branch  of  the  inferior  dental ;  the 
Genio-hyoid,  by  the  hypoglossal. 

Actions,  This  group  of  muscles  performs  two  very  important  actions.  Tliey 
raise  the  hyoid  bone,  and  with  it  the  base  of  the  tongue,  during  the  act  of  deglu- 
tition ;  or,  when  the  hyoid  bone  is  fixed  by  its  depressors  and  those  of  the  larynx 
they  depress  the  lower  jaw.  During  the  first  act  of  deglutition,  when  the  mass 
is  being  driven  from  the  mouth  into  the  pharynx,  the  hyoid  bone,  and  with  it  the 
tongue,  is  carried  upwards  and  forwards  by  tne  anterior  belly  of  the  Digastric, 
the  Mylo-hyoid,  ana  Genio-hyoid  muscles.     In  the  second  act,  when  the  mass  is 

Eassing  through  the  pharynx,  the  direct  elevation  of  the  hyoid  bone  takes  place 
y  the  combined  action  of  all  the  muscles ;  and  after  the  food  has  passed,  the 
hyoid  bone  is  carried  upwards  and  back  wa  rds  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric 
and  Stylo-hyoid  muscles,  which  assist  in  preventing  the  return  of  the  morsel 
into  the  mouth. 

'This  refors  to  the  depth  of  the  muscles  from  the  skin  in  dissecting.  In  the  erect  position  of  the 
body  each  of  these  muscles  lies  above  the  preceding. 


LINGUAL   REGION. 


4.  Lingual  Rbgiox. 


Genio-hyo-glos8us. 
Hyo-glussus, 


Lingualis. 
Stylo-glossus. 


Disttdion.  After « 
J  to  the  syi 
s  muscles,  ; 


Palftto-glossus. 

g  the  diusection  of  the  preceding  mtucles,  saw  through  the  lower  jbw 
Then  draw  the  tongue  forwuda,  and  attach  it.  by  a  etitch,  to  the 
re  thus  put  on  the  stretch,  may  be  examined. 

The  Qenio-hyoylossiis  has  received  its  name  from  its  triple  attachment  to  the 
jaw,  hyoid  bon5,  and  tongue ;  it  is  a  thin,  flat,  triangular  muscle,  placed  verti- 
cally on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  its  apex  corresponding;  with  its  point  of 
attachment  to  the  lower  jaw,  its  base  with  iis  insertion  into  the  tongue  and  hyoid 
bone.  It  arises  by  a  short  tendon  from  the  superior  genial  tubercle  on  the  inner 
eide  of  the  sympliysis  of  the  jaw,  immediately  above  the  Geniohyoid ;  from  this 
point,  the  muscle  spreads  out  in  a  fan-like  form,  tbe  inferior  fibres  passing  down- 
wards, to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  a  few 
being  continued  into  tbe  side  of  the  pharynx ;  the  middle  fibres  passing  back- 
war^  and  tbe  superior  ones  upwards  and  forwards,  to  be  attached  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  from  the  base  to  the  apex. 


265.— Musdee  of  the  Tongue.    Left  Sid«. 


SeliUiona.  By  its  internal  surface,  it  i3  in  contact  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
aide,  from  which  it  is  separated,  at  the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  by  the  nbrous 
septum,  which  extends  through  the  middle  of  the  organ.  By  its  ej:terna2  sur/bce. 
With  the  Lingualis,  Byo-glossus,  and  Stylo-glossus,  the  lingual  artery  and  hypo- 
glossal nerve,  the  gustatory  nerve,  and  sublingual  gland.  By  its  upper  boi-aer, 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  floor  of  the  moulu  (freenum  lingute).  By  its 
bwer  border  with  the  Genio-hyoid. 
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The  Hyo-glosam  is  a  thin,  flat,  quadrilateral  muscle,  whiuh  arises  from  the  mA« 
of  tbe  body,  the  lesser  cornu,  and  whole  leiieth  of  the  greater  oomu  of  the  hjoid 
bone,  and,  passing  a lini>st  vertically  upwards,  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  tongue, 
between  the  Stylo-glossua  and  Lingnalis.  Those  fiVires  of  this  muscle  which  arise 
from  the  body  are  directed  upwards  and  backwards,  overlapping  those  from  the 
greater  cornu,  which  are  directed  obliquely  forwards.  Those  from  the  leaser 
cornu  extend  forwards  and  outwards  along  the  side  of  the  tongue,  under  covei 
of  the  portion  arising  from  the  body. 

Fig.  266. — A  Longitudinal  Section  ot  the  Tongue  near  the  Middle  Line,  to  show  the  Superfioii 
Lingoalis  and  the  Inlnusic  VKiticul  Fibres. 


The  difference  in  the  direction  of  the  fibrLs  of  tliii  muscle,  and  their  sepan 
origin  from  different  parts  of  the  hyoid  bone,  led  Albinus  and  other  anatomi^ 
to  describe  it  as  three  muscles,  under  the  names  ol  ihi,  Basio  glossus,  the  Keral 
glossus,  and  the  Chondro- gloss  us. 

Relations,  By  ita  external  surface,  with  the  Digastric,  the  Stylo-hyoid,  Stylfl 
glossus,  and  Mylo-byoid  muscles,  the  gustatory  and  hypoglossal  nerves,  Wharton's 
duct,  and  the  sublingual  gland.  By  its  deep  surface,  with  the  G«iio-hyo-glossus, 
Lingualia,  and  Middle  constrictor,  the  lingual  vessels,  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve. 

Fig.  267. — A  Transverse  Section  of  the  Tongue,  showinK  the  various  Intrinsic  and  Extricaic  Mui 
in  their  relative  positions     The  Intringie  Vertical  Fibres  and  the  Kanine  Artery  are  removed  a 
one  side,  and  aho  vii  on  the  other 


The  greater  part  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  tongue  is  formed  by  !■ 
intrinsic  muscle,  the  linyualia,  inferior,  fiuperficial,  trausver.ie,  and  vertical.  TM 
inferior  lingualis  (Figs.  265,  268)  is  a  longitudinal  band  of  muscular  fibre:*, 
situated  on  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  lying  in  the  interval  between  th« 
Hyo-giosBUB  and  the  Geuio-hyo-glossus,  and  extending  from  the  base  to  the  apex 
of  tbe  organ.  Posteriorly,  some  of  its  fibres  are  lost  in  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
and  others   arc  occasionally  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone.     It  blends  with  the 
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fibres  of  the  Stylo-glossus,  in  front  of  the  Hyo-glossus,  and  is  continued  forwards 
as  far  as  the  apex  of  the  tongue.  It  is  in  relation,  by  its  under  surface,  with  the 
ranine  artery.  The  superficial  lingualis  (Fig.  266)  consists  of  fibres  running 
more  or  less  longitudinally  along  the  back  of  the  tongue  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  blending  with  the  deeper  fibres.  At  the  sides  of  the  tongue 
these  fibres  are  crossed  by  those  of  the  palato-  and  hyoglossus.  Between  these 
two  are  found  transverse  fibres  (Fig.  267),  which  arise  from  the  median  septum, 
and  blend  with  the  fibres  of  the  palato-glossus  and  other  muscles,  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  vertical  fibres.  The  vertical  fibres  are  arranged  somewhat  par- 
allel with  those  of  the  genio-hyo-glossus,  with  which  many  of  those  near  the 
middle  line  are  continuous ;  they  extend  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  surface  of 
the  tongue,  decussating  with  the  fibres  of  the  other  muscles,  and  especially  with 
the  transverse.  The  interstices  of  the  muscular  fibres  are  filled  with  a  large 
quantity  of  fat  and  glandular  tissue. 

A  very  distinct  fibrous  septum  exists  between  the  two  halves  of  the  tongue,  so 
that  the  anastomoses  between  the  two  lingual  arteries  are  not  very  free,  a  fact 
often  illustrated  by  injecting  one  half  of  the  tongue  with  colored  size,  while  the 
other  is  left  uninjected,  or  is  injected  of  a  different  color. 

The  Stylo-glassuSj  the  shortest  and  smallest  of  the  three  styloid  muscles,  arises 
from  the  anterior  and  outer  side  of  the  styloid  process,  near  its  centre,  and  from 
the  stylo- maxillary  ligament,  to  which  its  fibres,  in  most  cases,  are  attached  by 
a  thin  aponeurosis,  rassing  downwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  become  nearly 
horizontal  in  its  direction,  it  divides  upon  the  side  of  the  tongue  into  two  por- 
tions: one  longitudinal,  which  is  inserted  along  the  side  of  the  tongue,  blending 
with  the  fibres  of  the  Lingualis  in  front  of  the  Hyo-glossus;  the  other  oblique, 
which  overlaps  the  Hyo-glossus  muscle,  and  decussates  with  its  fibres. 

Relations,  By  its  external  surface^  from  above  downwards,  with  the  parotid 
gland,  the  Internal  pterygoid  muscle,  the  sublingual  gland,  the  gustatory  nerve, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  By  its  internal  surface^  with  the  ton- 
sil, the  Superior  constrictor,  and  the  Hyo-glossus  muscle. 

The  Palato-glossus  or  Constrictor  Isthmi  Faucium^  although  it  is  one  of  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue,  serving  to  draw  its  base  upwards  during  the  act  of  deglu- 
tition, is  more  nearly  associated  with  the  soft  palate,  both  in  its  situation  and 
function;  it  will,  consequently,  be  described  with  that  group  of  muscles. 

Nerves.  The  Palato-glossus  is  supplied  by  the  palatine  branches  of  Meckers 
ganglion;  the  Lingualis,  according  to  some  authors,  by  the  chorda  tympani ;  the 
remaining  muscles  of  this  group,  by  the  hypoglossal. 

Actions,  The  movements  of  the  tongue,  although  numerous  and  complicated, 
may  be  understood  by  carefully  considering  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  its 
muscles.  The  Oenio-hyo-glossi^  by  means  of  their  posterior  and  inferior  fibres, 
draw  upwards  the  hyoid  bone,  bringing  it  and  the  base  of  the  tongue  forwards, 
80  as  to  protrude  the  apex  from  the  mouth.  The  anterior  fibres  will  draw  the 
tongue  back  into  the  mouth.  The  whole  length  of  these  two  muscles  acting 
along  the  middle  line  of  the  tongue  will  draw  it  downwards,  so  as  to  make  it 
concave  from  side  to  side,  forming  a  channel  along  which  fluids  may  pass  towards 
the  pharynx,  as  in  sucking.  The  Ilyo  glossi  muscles  draw  down  the  sides  of  the 
tongue,  so  as  to  render  it  convex  from  side  to  side.  The  Linguales,  superficial 
and  inferior,  by  drawing  downwards  the  centre  and  apex  of  the  tongue,  render 
it  convex  from  before  backwards.  The  Palato-ghssi  draw  the  base  of  the  tongue 
upwards,  and  the  Stylo-glossi  upwards  and  backwards. 


5.  Pharyngeal  Region. 

Constrictor  Inferior.  Constrictor  Superior. 

Constrictor  Medius.  Stylo-Pharyngeus. 

Palato-Pharyngeus.     (See  next  Section.) 


View. 


rthlH 

the 
^eat 
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Diaeection  (Fig.  268).     In  ordnr  to  esamine  the  muBcles  of  the  pharynx,  cut  through  tlie  I 
and  (ESophftBUa  iuat  above  the  Btjirnuni,  and  draw  them  upwards  by  dividing  the  loose  areolar  tia 
oonnecting  the  pnarynx  with  the  front  of  the  vertebral  column.    The  parte  being  drawn  well  ft, 
wards,  apply  the  ei&e  of  the  saw  immediately  behind  the  styloid  processes,  and  saw  the  base  of  the 
skull  through  from  helow  upwards.    The  pharynx  and  mouth  should  then  be  stnfTed  with  low,  in 
order  to  distend  its  cavity  and  render  the  muscles  tense  and  easier  of  dissection. 

The  Inferior  Constrictor,  the  most  superficial  and  thickest  of  the  three  coii-_ 
atrictors,  arises  from  the  side  of  the  eriooid  and  thyroid  cartilages.     To  t 
cricoid  cartilage  it  is  attached  in  the  interval  between  the  crico-thyroid  muscltl 
in  front,  and  the  articular  facet  for  ths 
-Muscles  ot^the  Pharynx.    External     thyroid  cartil^e  behind.     To  the  thy-^ 
roid    cartilage   it   is   attached    to    the 
oblique  line  on  the  side  of  the  great 
ala,  the  cartilaginous  surface  behind  jl 
nearly  as  far  as  its  posterior  border,  ni 
to  the  inferior  cornu.     From  these 
tacbmenis  the  fibres  spread  back- 
V\  ^STim^mhib.  \  ^^'^  inwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the^ 

\^/\\J&j|Jl™jH^^  \  fibrous  raph^  in  the  posterior  median 

line  of  the  pharynx.  The  inferior  fibres 
are  hnriaontal,  and  continuous  with  th( 
fibres  of  the  (esophagus ;  the 
ascend,  increasing  in  obliquity, 
overlap  the  Middle  constrictor.  Tl 
superior  laryngeal  nerve  and  wtei 
pas."  near  the  upper  border,  and  the  ii 
ferior,  or  recurrent  laryngeal,  beneal 
the  lower  border  of  this  muscle,  previi 
to  their  entering  the  larynx. 

Relations.  It  is  covered  by  a  del 
cellular  membrane,  which  surrounds  tl 
entire  pharynx.  Behind,  it  is  in  rela- 
tion with  the  vertebral  column  and 
the  Longus  colli  muficle  j  laltrally, 
with  the  thyroid  gland,  the  common 
carotid  artery,  and  the  Stcrno-thyroid 
muscle;  by  its  internal  surface,  with 
the  Middle  constrictor,  the  Stylo-pha- 
ryngeus,  Palato-pharyngeUB.thepharyn- 
geal  aponeurosis,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 

The  Middle  Constrictor  is  a  flattened,  fan-shaped  muscle,  smaller  than  the 
preceding,  and  situated  on  a  plane  anterior  to  it.  It  arises  from  the  whole  length 
of  I  he  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  from  the  lesser  comu,  and  from  the  stylo- 
hyoid ligament.  The  fibres  diverge  from  their  origin :  the  lower  ones  descending 
beneath  the  Inferior  constrictor,  the  middle  fibres  passing  transversely,  and  the 
up[)er  fibres  ascending  and  overlapping  the  Superior  constrictor,  The  muscle  is 
inserted  into  the  ]>osterior  median  fibrous  raplu-,  blending  in  the  middle  line  with 
that  of  the  opposite  side, 

BeUilions.  This  muscle  is  separated  from  the  Superior  constrictor  by  the 
glcKBO- pharyngeal  nerve  and  the  Stylo-pharyngeiis  mu.sole ;  and  from  the  Inferior 
constrictor,  by  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve.  Behind,  it  lies  on  the  vertebral 
column,  the  Longus  colli,  and  the  Rectus  anticus  major.  On  each  aide  it  is  in 
relation  with  the  carotid  vessels,  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  and  some  lymphatic 
glands.  Near  its  origin,  it  is  covered  by  the  Hyo-glossus,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rate<l  by  the  lingual  vessels.  It  lies  upon  the  Superior  constrictor,  the  Stylo- 
pharyngeus,  the  Palato-pharyngcua,  the  pharyngeal  aponeurosis,  and  the  mucoua 
membrane. 

The  Superior  Constrictor  is  a  quadrilateral  muscle,  thinner  and  paler  than  the 
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other  constrictors,  and  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx.  It  arises  from 
'  the  lower  third  of  the  margin  of  the  internal  pterygoid  plattf^^and  its  hamular 
process^from  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  palate  bon^^and  the  reflected  tendon 
of  the  Tensor  palati  muscles*^  ■from  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament^''Wm  the 
alveolar  process  above  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  mylo-hyoid  ridg^f  and  by  a 
few  fibres  from  the  side  of  the  tongue  in  connection  with  the  Genio-nyo-glossus. 
From  these  points,  the  fibres  curve  backwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  median 
raph^,  being  also  prolonged  by  means  of  a  fibrous  aponeurosis  to  the  pharyngeal 
spine  on  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  superior  fibres  arch 
beneath  the  Levator  palati  and  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  interval  between  the  upper 
border  of  the  muscle  and  the  basilar  process  being  deficient  in  muscular  fibres,  and 
clo<5ed  by  fibrous  membrane.     This  interval  is  known  as  the  sinus  of  Morgagni, 

Relations.  By  its  outer  surface^  with  the  vertebral  column,  the  carotid  vessels, 
the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  three  divisions  of  the  eighth  nerve  and  the  ninth 
nerve,  the  Middle  constrictor  which  overlaps  it,  and  the  Stylopharyngeus.  It 
covers  the  Palato-pharyngeus  and  the  tonsil,  and  is  lined  by  the  pharyngeal 
aponeurosis  and  by  mucous  membrane. 

The  Styh'pharyngeus  is  a  long,  slender  muscle,  round  above,  broad  and  thin 
below.  It  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  styloid  process,  passes 
downwards  along  the  side  of  the  pharynx  between  the  Superior  and  Middle 
constrictors,  and  spreads  out  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  where  some  of  its 
fibres  are  lost  in  the  Constrictor  muscles,  and  others,  joining  with  the  Palato- 
pharyngeus,  are  inserted  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The 
glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  runs  on  the  outer  side  of  this  muscle,  and  crosses  over 
it  in  passing  forward  to  the  tongue.  A  portion  of  the  Stylo-pharyngeus,  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  muscle  by  the  Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  and  arising 
above  from  the  base  of  the  skull  (spine  of  the  sphenoid  or  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal),  is  sometimes  found  and  receives  the  name  of  Cephalo-pharyngeus. 

Relations.  JExtemally^  with  the  Stylo-glossus  muscle,  the  external  carotid 
artery,  the  parotid  gland,  and  the  Middle  constrictor.  Internally^  with  the 
internal  carotid,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  Superior  constrictor,  Palato- 
pharyngeus  and  mucous  membrane. 

Nerves.  The  Constrictors  are  supplied  by  branches  from  the  pharyngeal 
plexus,  the  Stylo-pharyngeus,  by  the  glosso-pnaryngeal  nerve,  and  the  Inferior 
constrictor  by  an  additional  branch  from  the  external  laryngeal  nerve,  and  by 
the  recurrent  laryngeal. 

Actions.  When  deglutition  is  about  to  be  performed,  the  pharynx  is  drawn 
upwards  and  dilated  in  different  directions,  to  receive  the  morsel  propelled  into 
it  from  the  mouth.  The  Stylo-pharyngei,  which  are  much  farther  removed  from 
one  another  at  their  origin  than  at  their  insertion,  draw  the  sides  of  the  pharynx 
upwards  and  outwards,  its  breadth  in  the  antero-posterior  direction  being 
increased  by  the  larynx  and  tongue  being  carried  forwards  in  their  ascent.  As 
soon  as  the  morsel  is  received  in  the  pharynx,  the  Elevator  muscles  relax,  the 
bag  descends,  and  the  Constrictors  contract  upon  the  morsel,  and  convey  it 
gradually  downwards  into  the  oesophagus.  Besides  its  action  in  deglutition,  the 
pharynx  also  exerts  an  important  influence  in  the  modulation  of  the  voice, 
especially  in  the  production  of  the  higher  tones. 

6.  Palatal  Region. 

Levator  Palati.  Azygos  Uvulae. 

Tensor  Palati.  Palato-glossus. 

Palato-pharyngeus. 

Dissection  (Pig.  269).  Lay  open  the  pharynx  from  behind,  by  a  vertical  incision  extending  from 
ita  apper  to  its  lower  part,  and  partially  divide  the  occipital  attachment  by  a  transverse  incision  on 
each  side  of  the  vertical  one ;  the  posterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate  is  then  exposed.  Having  fixed 
the  avnla  so  as  to  make  it  tense,  the  mucous  membrane  and  glands  should  be  carefully  removed  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate,  and  the  muscles  of  this  part  are  at  once  exposed. 
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Tlie  Levator  Palati  is  a  long,  thick,  rounded  muscle,  placed  on  the  outer  aide 
of  the  posterior  nares.  It  arises  from  tbe  under  surface  of  ihe  apex  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  from  the  adjoining  cartilnginouH 
portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube;  after  passing  into  the  pharynx,  above  the 
upper  concave  margin  of- the  Superior  constrictor,  it  descends  obliquely  down- 
wards and  inwards,  its  fibres  spreading  out  in  the  posterior  surface  of  the  soh 
piilatu  as  far  as  the  middle  line,  where  they  blend  with  those  of  the  opposita — 
side.  ~ 

Fig.  269.— Musclea  of  tbe  8oft  Palate.    The  Phar)*nx  being  laid  open  from  behind 


Rrliilions.    Externally,  with  the  Tensor  palati  and  Superior  constrictor.    Irtti 
nalltf,  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pnarynx.    Posteriorly,  with  the  mucous 
lining  of  tbe  soft  palate.     This  muscle   must  be  removed  and  the  pterygoid 
attachment  of  the  Superior  constrictor  dissected  away,  in  order  to  expose  the 
next  muscle. 

The  Circtimjiexvs  or  Tensor  Palali  is  a  broad,  thin,  riband-like  muscle,  placed 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  preceding,  and  consisting  of  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal 
portion.  The  vertical  portion  arises  by  a  broad,  thin,  and  flat  lamella  from  the 
scaphoid  fossa  at  the  base  of  the  internal  pleryeoid  plate;  from  tlie  spine  of  the 
sphenoid ;  the  vaginal  process  of  the  temporal  Done  ami  the  anterior  aspect  of 
the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube :  descending  vertically  between 
tlie  inWrnal  pterygoid  plate  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  Internal  pterygoid  rao 
ele,  it  terminates  in  a  tendon,  which  winds  round  the  hamular  process,  beii 
retained  in  this  situation  by  some  of  the  Sbres  of  origin  of  tlie  Internal  pier 
goid  muscle,  and  lubricated  by  a  bursa.  The  tendon  or  horiaonlal  portion  ihi 
pawcs  horizontally  inwards,  and  expands  into  a  broad  aponeurosis  on  the  anterior 
enrface  of  the  soft  palate,  wliich  unites  in  the  median  line  with  tbe  aponeurosis 
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of  the  opposite  muscle,  the  fibres  being  attached  in  front  to  the  transverse  ridge 
on  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  palate  bone. 

Relations.  Externally^  with  the  Internal  pterygoid.  Internally^  with  the 
Levator  palati,  from  wbich  it  is  separated  by  the  Superior  constrictor,  and  with 
the  internal  pterygoid  plate.  In  the  soft  palate,  its  aponeurotic  expansion  is 
anterior  to  that  of  the  Levator  palati,  being  covered  by  mucous  membrane. 

The  Azygos  Uvulee  is  not  a  single  muscle,  as  would  be  inferred  from  its  name, 
but  a  pair  of  narrow,  cylindrical,  fleshy  fasciculi,  placed  side  by  side  in  the 
median  line  of  the  soft  palate.  Each  muscle  arises  from  the  posterior  nasal 
spine  of  the  palate  bone,  and  from  the  contiguous  tendinous  aponeurosis  of  the 
soft  palate,  and  descends  to  be  inserted  into  the  uvula. 

Relations.  Anteriorly^  with  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  Levatores  palati ; 
behind^  with  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  two  next  muscles  are  exposed  by  removing  the  mucoas  membrane  from  the  pillars  of  the  soft 
palate  throughout  nearly  their  whole  extent. 

The  Palato-glossus  {Constrictor  Isthmi  Faucium)  is  a  small,  fleshy  fasciculus, 
narrower  in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity,  forming,  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane covering  its  surface,  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  soft  palate.  It  arises  from 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  soft  palate  on  each  side  of  the  uvula,  and  passing 
downwards,  forwards,  and  outwards,  in  front  of  the  tonsil,  is  inserted  into  the 
side  and  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  where  it  blends  with  the  fibres  of  the  Stylo- 
glossus muscle.  In  the  soft  palate,  the  fibres  of  this  muscle  are  continuous  with 
those  of  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  PalatO'pharyngeus  is  a  long,  fleshy  fasciculus,  narrower  in  the  middle  than 
at  either  extremity,  forming,  with  the  mucous  membrane  covering  its  surface, 
the  posterior  pillar  of  the  soft;  palate.  It  is  separated  from  the  preceding  by  an 
angular  interval,  in  which  the  tonsil  is  lodged.  It  arises  from  the  soft  palate  by 
an  expanded  fasciculus,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Levator  palati. 
The  anterior  fasciculus^  the  thicker,  lies  in  the  soft;  palate  between  the  Levator 
and  Tensor,  and  joins  in  the  middle  line  the  corresponding  part  of  the  opposite 
muscle;  xYiq  posterior  fasciculus  lies  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
also  joins  with  the  corresponding  muscle  in  the  middle  line.  Passing  outwards 
and  downwards  behind  the  tonsil,  the  Palato-pharyngeus  joins  the  Stylo-pharyn- 
geu5,  and  is  inserted  with  that  muscle  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  some  of  its  fibres  being  lost  on  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  and  others 
passing  across  the  middle  line  posteriorly,  to  decussate  with  the  muscle  of  the 
opposite  side.  Connected  with  the  Palato-pharyngeus,  there  is  found  sometimes 
a  slip,  arising  above  from  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  called  the  Salpingo-pharyn- 
geus. 

Relations.  In  the  soft  palate,  its  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  are  covered  by 
mucous  membrane,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  layer  of  palatine  glands.  By 
its  superior  border^  it  is  in  relation  with  the  Levator  palati.  Where  it  forms  the 
posterior  pillar  of  the  fauces  it  is  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  excepting  on 
its  outer  surface.  In  the  pharynx  it  lies  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the 
Constrictor  muscles. 

Nerves.  The  Tensor  palati  is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  Otic  ganglion ; 
the  Levator  palati,  Azygos  uvulae,  and  other  muscles,  by  the  descending  palatine 
branches  from  Meckel's  ganglion.  These  nerves  are  derived  primarily  from  the 
fecial. 

Actions.  During  the^r^^  act  of  deglutition,  the  morsel  of  food  is  driven  back 
into  the  fauces  by  the  pressure  of  the  tongue  against  the  hard  palate ;  the  base 
of  the  tongue  being,  at  the  same  time,  retracted,  and  the  larynx  raised  with  the 
pharynx,  and  carried  forwards  under  it.  During  the  second  stage,  the  epiglottis 
w  pressed  over  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx,  and  the  morsel  glides  past  it ; 
then  the  Palato-glossi  muscles,  the  constrictors  of  the  fauces,  contract  behind  the 
fixxl;  the  soft  palate  is  slightly  raised  by  the  Levator  palati,  and  made  tense  by 
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the  Tensor  palati ;  and  the  Palato-pharyngei  contract,  and  come  nearly  together, 
the  uvula  filling  up  the  slight  interval  between  them.  By  these  means  the  food 
is  prevented  passing  into  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  or  the  posterior  nares ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  latter  muscles  form  an  inclined  plane,  directed  obliquely 
downwards  and  backwards,  along  which  the  morsel  descends  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  pharynx. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  The  muscles  of  the  soft  palate  should  be  carefully  dissected,  the  relations 
they  bear  to  the  surrounding  parts  especially  examined,  and  their  action  attentively  studied  upon 
the  dead  subject,  as  the  surgeon  is  required  to  divide  one  or  more  of  these  muscles  in  the  operation 
of  staphyloraphy.  Sir  W.  Fergusson  has  shown  that  in  the  congenital  deficiency,  called  cleft  palait, 
the  cages  of  the  fissure  are  forcibly  separated  by  the  action  of  the  Levatores  palati  and  ralato- 
pharyngei  muscles  producing  very  consiaerable  impediment  to  the  healing  process  after  the  perform- 
ance of  the  operation  for  uniting  their  margins  by  adhesion :  he  has,  consequently,  recommended 
the  division  of  these  muscles  as  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  operation.  This  he  effects 
by  an  incision  made  with  a  curved  knife  introduced  behind  the  flap.  The  incision  is  to  be  halfway 
between  the  hamular  process  and  Eustachian  tube,  and  perpendicular  to  a  line  drawn  between  them. 
This  incision  perfectly  accomplishes  the  division  of  the  Levator  palati  The  Palato-pharyn^us  may 
be  divided  by  cutting  across  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  soft  palate,  just  below  the  tonsil,  with  a  pair 
of  blunt-pointed,  curved  scissors ;  and  the  anterior  pillar  may  be  divided  also.  To  divide  the  Levator 
palati,  the  plan  recommended  bv  Mr.  Pollock  is  to  be  greatly  preferred.  The  flap  being  put  upon 
the  stretch,  a  double-edged  knife  is  passed  through  the  soft  palate,  lust  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
hamular  process,  and  above  the  line  of  the  Levator  palati.  The  handle  being  now  alternately  raised 
and  depressed,  a  sweeping  cut  is  made  along  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sort  palate,  and  the  knife 
withdrawn,  leaving  only  a  small  opening  in  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  anterior  surfece.  If  this 
operation  is  performed' on  the  dead  bc^y,  and  the  parts  afterwards  dissected,  the  Levator  palati 
will  be  found  completely  divided. 

7.  Vertebral  Eegion  (Anterior). 

Rectus  Capitis  Anticus  Major.  Rectus  Lateralis.^ 

Rectus  Capitis  Anticus  Minor.  Longus  Colli. 

The  Rectus  Capitis  Anticxis  Major  (Fig.  270),  broad  and  thick  above,  narrow 
below,  appears  like  a  continuation  upwards  of  the  Scalenus  anjtibijs.  It  arises  by- 
four  tenainous  slips  from  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  third,  fourth,  fiflh,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae,  and  ascends,  converging 
towards  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  to  be  inserted  into  the  basilar  process  of  the 
occipital  bone. 

Relations.  By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  pharynx,  the  sympathetic  nerve, 
and  the  sheath  inclosing  the  carotid  artery,  internal  jugular  vein,  and  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve.  By  its  posterior  surface^  with  the  Longus  colli,  the  Rectus  anticus 
minor,  and  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  Rectus  Capitis  Anticus  Minor  is  a  short,  flat  muscle,  situated  immediately 
l)ehind  the  upper  part  of  the  preceding.  It  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  lateral  mass  of  the  atlas,  and  from  the  root  of  its  transverse  process,  and, 
passing  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards,  is  inserted  into  the  basilar  process  imme- 
diately behind  the  preceding  muscle. 

Relations,  By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  Red  us  anticus  major.  By  its 
posterior  surface^  with  the  front  of  the  occipito-atlantal  articulation.  Externally, 
with  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  Rectus  Lateralis  is  a  short,  flat  muscle,  which  arises  from  the  upper  surface 
of  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  and  is  inserted  into  the  under  surface  of 
the  jugular  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Relations,  By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  internal  jugular  vein.  By  its 
posterior  surface,  with  the  vertebral  artery.  On  its  outer  side  lies  the  occipital 
arterv. 

The  Loufjus  Colli  is  a  long,  flat  muscle,  situated  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
spine,  between  the  atlas  and  the  third  dorsal  vertebra.  It  is  broad  in  the  middle, 
narrow  and  pointed  at  each  extremity,  and  consists  of  three  portions,  a  superior 
oblique,  an  inferior  oblique,  and  a  vertical  portion.  The  superior  oblique  portion 
arises  from  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  third,  fourth, 
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and  fifth  cerrioal  vertebrae;  and,  ascending  obliquely  inwards,  is  inserted  by  a 
narrow  tendon  into  the  tubercle  on  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  The  inferior 
oblique  portion,  the  smallest  part  of  the  muscle,  arises  from  the  bodies  of  the  first 
two  or  three  dorsal  vertebree ;  and,  ascending  obliquely  outwards,  is  inserted  into 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebne. 

The  vertical  portion  lies  directly  on  the  front  of  the  spine,  and  is  extended 
between  the  bodies  of  the  lower  tbree  cervical  and  the  upper  three  dorsal  verte- 
brae below,  and  the  bodies  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  cervical  vertebrae 
above. 

Fig.  270— The  Pne-verlebra]  Muscles. 


Relaliona.  By  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  pharynx,  the  cesopliasjus,  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  the  sheaths  of  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck,  the  inferior  thyroid 
artery,  aud  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  By  Ha  posterior  surface,  with  the  cervical 
and  dorsal  portions  of  the  spine.  Its  inner  border  is  separated  from  the  opposite 
miucle  by  a  considerable  interval  below ;  but  they  approach  each  other  above. 


8.  Vertebbal  Region  (Latebal). 

Scalenus  Anticus.  Scalenus  Medius. 

Scalenus  Posticus. 

The  Seaknus  Anticta  is  a  conical-shaped  muscle,  situated  deeply  at  the  side 
if  the  neck,  behind  the  Sterno- mastoid.  It  arises  by  a  narrow,  flat  tendon  from 
the  tubercle  on  the  inner  border  and  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib ;  and,  ascending 
HltnoBt  vertically,  is  iiiaerled  into  the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  proc- 
wea  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrte.    The  lower  part 
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of  this  muscle  separates  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein:  the  latter  being  in  front, 
and  the  former,  with  the  brachial  plexus,  behind. 

Relations.  In  front,  with  the  clavicle,  the  Subclavius,  Sterno-mastoid,  and 
Omo-hyoid  muscles,  the  Transversalis  colli,  and  ascending  cervical  arteries,  the 
subclavian  vein,  and  the  phrenic  nerve.  By  its  posterior  surface,  with  the  pleura, 
the  subclavian  artery,  and  brachial  plexus  of  nerves.  It  is  separated  from  the 
Longus  colli,  on  the  inner  side,  by  the  vertebral  artery. 

The  Scahnus  Medius,  the  largest  and  longest  of  the  three  Scaleni,  arises,  by  a 
broad  origin,  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib,  behind  the  groove  for  the 
subclavian  artery,  as  far  back  as  the  tubercle;  and,  ascending  along  the  side  of 
the  vertebral  column,  is  inserted,  by  separate  tendinous  slips,  into  the  posterior 
tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  six  cervical  vertebrae.  It  is 
separated  from  the  Scalenus  anticus  by  the  subclavian  artery  below,  and  the 
cervical  nerves  above.  The  posterior  thoracic,  or  nerve  of  Bell,  is  formed  in  the 
substance  of  the  Scalenus  medius  and  emerges  from  it. 

Relations,  By  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  Sterno-mastoid ;  it  is  crossed  by 
the  clavicle,  the  Omohyoid  muscle,  and  subclavian  artery.  To  its  outer  side  is 
the  Levator  anguli  scapulae,  and  the  Scalenus  posticus  muscle. 

The  Scalenus  Posticus,  the  smallest  of  the  three  Scaleni,  arises  by  a  thin 
tendon  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  second  rib,  behind  the  attachment  of  the 
Serratus  magnus,  and,  enlarging  as  it  ascends,  is  inserted  by  two  or  three  separate 
tendons  into  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  two 
or  three  cervical  vertebrae.  This  is  the  most  deeply  placed  of  the  three  Scaleni, 
and  is  occasionally  blended  with  the  Scalenus  medius. 

Nerves.  The  Rectus  capitis  anticus  major  and  minor  and  the  Rectus  lateralis 
are  supplied  by  the  suboccipital  and  deep  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus;  the 
Longus  colli  and  Scaleni,  by  branches  from  the  lower  cervical  nerves. 

Actions.  The  Rectus  anticus  major  and  minor  are  the  direct  antagonists  of  the 
muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  serving  to  restore  the  head  to  its  natural  posi- 
tion after  it  has  been  drawn  backwards.  These  muscles  also  serve  to  flex  the 
head,  and,  from  their  obliquity,  rotate  it,  so  as  to  turn  the  face  to  one  or  the 
other  side.  The  Longu^s  colli  will  flex  and  slightly  rotate  the  cervical  portion 
of  the  spine.  The  Scaleni  muscles,  taking  their  fixed  point  from  below,  bend 
the  spinal  column  to  one  or  the  other  side.  If  the  muscles  of  both  sides  act, 
lateral  movement  is  prevented,  but  the  spine  is  slightly  flexed.  When  they 
take  their  fixed  point  from  above,  they  elevate  the  first  and  second  ribs,  and  are, 
therefore,  inspiratory  muscles. 

MUSCLES  AND  FASCIA  OF  THE  TRUNK. 

The  muscles  of  the  Trunk  may  be  arranged  in  four  groups:  the  muscles  of 
the  Back,  of  the  Abdomen,  of  the  Thorax,  and  of  the  Perinaeum. 

Muscles  of  the  Back. 

The  muscles  of  the  Back  are  very  numerous,  and  may  be  subdivided  into 
five  layers : 

First  Layer.  Third  Layer. 

Trapezius.  Serratus  posticus  superior. 

Latissimus  dorsi.  Serratus  posticus  inferior. 

Splenius  capitis. 
Splenius  colli. 
Second  Layer. 
Levator  anguli  scapulae.  Fourth  Layer. 

Rhomboideus  minor.  Sacral  and  Lumbar  Regions. 

Rhomboideus  major.  Erector  spinas. 
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Dorsal  Region, 
Sacro-lumbalis. 
Musculus  accessorius  ad  sacro-lum- 

balem. 
Longissimus  dorsi. 
Spinalis  dorsi. 

Cervical  Region. 
Cervical  is  ascendens. 
Transversalis  colli. 
Trachelo-mastoid. 
Complexus. 
Biventer  cervicis. 
Spinalis  colli. 


Fifth  Layer. 

Semispinalis  dorsi. 
Semispinalis  colli. 
Multifidus  spinas. 
Eotatores  spinae. 
Supraspinales. 
Interspinales. 
Extensor  coccygis. 
Intertransversales. 
Rectus  capitis  posticus  major. 
Rectus  capitis  posticus  minor. 
Obliquus  capitis  superior. 
Obliquus  capitis  inferior. 


First  Layer. 


Trapezius. 


Latissimus  Dorsi. 


Fig.  271. — Dissection  of   the  Muacles 
of  the  Back. 


Dissection  (Fig.  271).  Place  the  body  in  the  prone  position,  with  the  arms  extended  over  the 
sides  of  the  table,  and  the  chest  and  abdomen  s\ippoi*ted  oy  several  blocks,  so  as  to  render  the  muscles 
tense.  Then  make  an  incision  along  the  middle  Ime  of  the  back,  from  the  occipital  protuberance  to 
the  cocc}rx.  Make  a  transverse  mcision  from  the  upper  end  of  this  to  the  mastoid  process ;  and  a 
third  incision  from  its  lower  end,  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium  to  about  its  middle.  This  large  inter- 
vening space  should,  for  convenience  of  dissection,  be  subdivided  by  a  fourth  incision,  extending 
obliquely  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  upwards  and  outwards,  to  the  acromion 
process  This  incision  corresponds  with  the  lower  border  of  the  Trapezius  muscle.  The  flaps  of 
integument  are  then  to  be  removed  in  the  direction  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  Trapezius  (Fig.  272)  is  a  broad,  flat,  triangular  muscle,  placed  immediately 
beneath  the  skin,  and  covering  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
It  arises  from  the  inner  third  of  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone ; 
from  the  ligamentum  nuchae,  the  spinous 
process  of  the  seventh  cervical,  and  those  of 
all  the  dorsal  vertebrae;  and  from  the  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  supraspinous  liga- 
ment. From  this  origin,  the  superior  fibres 
proceed  downwards  and  outwards ;  the  inferior 
ones,  upwards  and  outwards ;  and  the  middle 
fibres,  horizontally ;  and  are  inserted,  the  su- 
perior ones,  into  the  outer  third  of  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  clavicle ;  the  middle  fibres, 
into  the  inner  margin  of  the  acromion  process, 
and  into  the  superior  lip  of  the  crest  of  the 
spine  of  the  scapula ;  the  inferior  fibres  con- 
verge near  the  scapula,  and  are  attached  to  a 
triangular  aponeurosis,  which  glides  over  a 
smooth  surface  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the 
spine,  and  is  inserted  into  a  tubercle  at  the 
outer  part  of  the  surface.  The  Trapezius  is 
fleshy  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  but 
tendinous  at  its  origin  and  insertion.  At  its 
occipital  origin,  it  is  connected  to  the  bone 
ty  a  thin,  fibrous  lamina,  firmly  adherent  to 
the  skin,  and  wanting  the  lustrous,  shining 
appearance  of  aponeurosis.  At  its  origin  from 
the  spines  of  the  vertebra3,  it  is  connected  to 
the  bones  by  means  of  a  broad,  semi -elliptical 
aponeurosis,  which  occupies  the  space  between 
the  sixth  cervical  and  the  third  dorsal  verte- 
br»,  and  forms,  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
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opposite  muscle,  a  tendinous  ellipse.  The  rest  of  the  muscle  arises  by  numerous 
short,  tendinous  fibres.  If  the  Trapezius  is  dissected  on  both  sides,  the  two 
muscles  resemble  a  trapezium,  or  diamond-shaped  quadrangle ;  two  angles  corre- 
sponding to  the  shouMers ;  a  third  to  the  occipital  protuberance ;  and  the  fourth 
to  the  spinous  process  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  clavicular  insertion  of  this  muscle  varies  as  to  the  extent  of  its  attach- 
ment; it  sometimes  advances  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  and  may  even 
become  blended  with  the  posterior  edge  of  the  Sterno^mastoid,  or  overlap  it. 
This  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  operation  for  tying  the  third  part  of  the 
subclavian  artery. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  integument,  to  which  it  is  closely 
adherent  above,  but  separated  below  by  an  aponeurotic  lamina.  By  its  deep  sur- 
face^ in  the  neck,  with  the  Complexus,  Splenius,  Levator  anguli  scapulae,  and 
Rhomboideus  minor;  in  the  back,  with  the  Rhomboideus  major,  Supraspinatus, 
Infraspinatus,  a  small  portion  of  the  Serratus  posticus  superior,  the  vertebral 
aponeurosis  (which  separates  it  from  the  Erector  spinae),  and  the  Latissimus  dorsi. 
The  spinal  accessory  nerve  passes  beneath  the  anterior  border  of  this  muscle,  near 
the  clavicle.  The  anterior  margin  of  its  cervical  portion  forms  the  posterior 
boundary  of  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  the  other  boundaries  being  the 
Stemo-mastoid  in  front,  and  the  clavicle  below. 

The  Ligamentum  Nitchae  (Fig.  272)  is  a  thin  band  of  condensed  oellulo-fibrous 
membrane,  placed  in  the  line  of  union  between  the  two  Trapezii  in  the  neck.  It 
extends  from  the  external  occipital  protuberance  to  the  spinous  process  of  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  supraspinous  ligament. 
From  its  anterior  surface  a  fibrous  slip  is  given  off  to  the  spinous  process  of  each 
of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  excepting  the  atlas,  so  as  to  form  a  septum  between  the 
muscles  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  In  man  it  is  merely  the  rudiment  of  an 
important  elastic  ligament,  which,  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  serves  to  sus- 
tain the  weight  of  the  head. 

The  Latissimus  Dorsi  is  a  broad,  flat  muscle,  which  covers  the  lumbar  and 
the  lower  half  of  the  dorsal  regions,  and  is  gradually  contracted  into  a  narrow 
fasciculus  at  its  insertion  into  the  humerus.  It  arises  by  an  aponeurosis  from 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  six  inferior  dorsal,  from  those  of  the  lumbar  and 
sacral  vertebrae,  and  from  the  supraspinous  ligament.  Over  the  sacrum,  the 
aponeurosis  of  this  muscle  blends  with  the  tendon  of  the  Erector  spinae.  It  also 
arises  from  the  external  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  behind  the  origin  of  the 
External  oblique,  and  by  fleshy  digitations  from  the  three  or  four  lower  ribs, 
which  are  interposed  between  similar  processes  of  the  External  oblique  muscle 
(Fig.  275,  p.  394).  From  this  extensive  origin  the  fibres  pass  in  diflferent  directions, 
the  upper  ones  horizontally,  the  middle  obliquely  upwards,  and  the  lower  vertically 
upwards,  so  as  to  converge  and  form  a  thick  fasciculus,  which  crosses  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  scapula,  and  occasionally  receives  a  few  fibres  from  it.  The  muscle 
then  curves  around  the  lower  border  of  the  Teres  major,  and  is  twisted  upon 
itself,  so  that  the  superior  fibres  become  at  first  posterior  and  then  inferior,  and 
the  vertical  fibres  at  first  anterior  and  then  superior.  It  then  terminates  in  a 
short  quadrilateral  tendon,  about  three  inches  in  length,  which,  passing  in  front 
of  the  tendon  of  the  Teres  major,  is  inserted  into  the  inner  lip  and  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus,  and  its  insertion  extends  higher  on 
the  humerus  than  that  of  the  tendon  of  the  Pectoralis  major.  The  lower  border 
of  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  is  united  with  that  of  the  Teres  major,  the  surfaces? 
of  the  two  being  separated  by  a  bursa;  another  bursa  is  sometimes  interposed 
between  the  muscle  and  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula. 

A  muscular  slip,  varying  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  and  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,  occasionally  arises  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi,  about  the 
middle  of  the  posterior  fold  of  the  axilla,  and  crosses  the  axilla  in  front  of  the  axillary  vessels  and 
nerves,  to  join  the  under  surface  of  the  tendon  of  the  Pectoralis  major,  the  Coraoo-brachialis,  or  the 
fieiscia  over  the  Biceps.    The  position  of  this  abnormal  slip  is  a  point  of  interest  in  its  relation  to  the 
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axillary  artery,  as  it  crosses  the  vessel  just  above  the  spot  usually  selected  for  the  application  of  a 
ligature,  and  may  mislead  the  surgeon  during  the  operation.  It  may  be  easily  recognized  by  the 
transverse  direction  of  its  fibres.  Dr.  Struthers  found  it,  in  8  out  of  105  subjects,  occurring  seven 
times  on  both  sides. 

Relations.  Its  superficial  surface  is  subcutaneous,  excepting  at  its  upper  part, 
where  it  is  covered  by  the  Trapezius.  By  its  deep  surface^  it  is  in  relation  with 
the  Erector  spinae,  the  Serratus  posticus  inferior,  the  lower  intercostal  muscles 
and  ribs,  the  Serratus  magnus,  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  Rhomboideus  major, 
Infraspinatus,  and  Teres  major.  Its  outer  margin  is  separated  below,  from  the 
External  oblique,  by  a  small  triangular  interval ;  and  another  triangular  interval 
exists  between  its  upper  border  and  the  margin  of  the  Trapezius,  in  which  the 
Intercostal  and  Rhomboideus  major  muscles  are  exposed. 

Nerves,  The  Trapezius  is  supplied  by  the  spinal  accessory,  and  deep  branches 
of  the  cervical  plexus ;  the  Latissimus  aorsi  by  the  long  subscapular  nerve. 

Second  Layer. 

Levator  Anguli  Scapulae.  Rhomboideus  Minor. 

Rhomboideus  Major. 

Dissection.  The  Trapezius  must  be  removed  in  order  to  expose  the  next  layer ;  to  effect  this, 
detach  the  muscle  from  its  attachment  to  the  clavicle  and  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  turn  it  back 
towards  the  spine. 

The  Levator  Anguli  Scapulee  is  situated  at  the  back  part  and  side  of  the  neck. 
It  arises  by  three  or  four  tendinous  slips  from  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  three  or  four  upper  cervical  vertebrae ;  these,  becoming 
fleshy,  are  united  so  as  to  form  a  flat  muscle,  which,  passing  downwards  and  back- 
wards, is  inserted  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  scapula,  between  the  superior 
angle  and  the  triangular  smooth  surface  at  the  root  of  the  spine. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  (anterior)  surface,  with  the  integument.  Trapezius, 
and  Sterno-mastoid.  By  its  deep  (posterior)  surface,  with  the  Splenius  colli, 
Transversalis  colli,  Cervicalis  ascendens,  and  Serratus  posticus  superior,  and  with 
the  transversalis  colli  and  posterior  scapular  arteries. 

The  Rhomboideus  Minor  arises  from  the  ligamentum  nuchae  and  spinous  proc- 
esses of  the  seventh  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebrae.  Passing  downwards  and 
outwards,  it  is  inserted  into  the  margin  of  the  triangular  smooth  surface  at  the 
root  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  This  small  muscle  is  usually  separated  from  the 
Rhomboideus  major  by  a  shght  cellular  interval. 

The  Rhomboideus  Major  i^  situated  immediately  below  the  preceding,  the  adjacent 
margins  of  the  two  being  occasionally  united.  It  arises  by  tendinous  fibres  from 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  four  or  five  upper  dorsal  vertebrae  and  the  supra- 
spinous ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  a  narrow  tendinous  arch,  attached  above  to 
the  triangular  surface  near  the  spine ;  below,  to  the  inferior  angle,  the  arch  being 
connected  to  the  border  of  the  scapula  by  a  thin  membrane.  When  the  arch 
extends,  as  it  occasionally  does,  but  a  short  distance,  the  muscular  fibres  are 
inserted  into  the  scapula  itself.  * 

Relations.  By  their  superficial  (posterior)  surface,  with  the  integument  and 
Trapezius ;  the  Rhomboideus  major,  with  the  Latissimus  dorsi.  By  their  deep 
(anterior)  surface,  with  the  Serratus  posticus  superior,  posterior  scapular  artery, 
part  of  the  Erector  spinae,  the  intercostal  muscles  and  ribs. 

Nerves,  These  muscles  are  supplied  by  branches  from  the  fifth  cervical  nerve, 
and  additional  filaments  from  the  deep  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  Levator  anguli  scapulte. 

Actions.  The  movements  effected  by  the  preceding  muscles  are  numerous,  as 
may  be  conceived  from  their  extensive  attachment.  If  the  head  is  fixed,  the 
upper  part  of  the  Trapezius  will  elevate  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  as  in  sup- 
porting weights  ;  when  the  middle  and  lower  fibres  are  brought  into  action,  partial 
rotation  of  the  scapula  upon  the  side  of  the  chest  is  produced.     If  the  shoulders 
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are  fixed,  both  Trapczii  acting  together  will  draw  the  head  directly  backwards, 
or  if  oDly  one  acts,  the  head  is  drawn  to  the  corresponding  side. 

The  Latissimus  Dorsi^  when  it  acts  upon  the  humerus,  draws  it  backwards  and 
downwards,  and  at  the  same  time  rotates  it  inwards.  If  the  arm  is  fixed,  the 
muscle  may  act  in  various  ways  upon  the  trunk ;  thus,  it  may  raise  the  lower  ribs 
and  assist  in  forcible  inspiration,  or  if  both  arms  are  fixed,  the  two  muscles  may 
assist  the  abdominal  and  great  Pectoral  muscles  in  drawing  the  whole  trunk 
forwards,  as  in  climbing  or  walking  on  crutches. 

The  Levator  Anguli  Scapulse  raises  the  superior  angle  of  the  scapula  after  it 
has  been  depressed  by  the  lower  fibres  of  the  Trapezius,  whilst  the  Rhomboid 
muscles  carry  the  inferior  angle  backwards  and  upwards,  thus  producing  a  slight 
rotation  of  the  scapula  upon  the  side  of  the  chest.  If  the  shoulder  be  fixed,  the 
Levator  anguli  scapulae  may  incline  the  neck  to  the  corresponding  side.  The 
Rhomboid  muscles,  acting  together  with  the  middle  and  inferior  fibres  of  the 
Trapezius,  will  draw  the  scapula  directly  backwards  towards  the  spine. 

Third  Layer. 

Serratus  Posticus  Superior.  Serratus  Posticus  Inferior. 

o  1     •        f  Splenius  Capitis. 
JSplenius   <  Q^i     .      ri  ti* 
'  \  Splenius  (Join. 

Dmection.  To  bring  into  view  the  third  layer  of  muscles,  remove  the  whole  of  the  second, 
together  with  the  Latissimus  dorsi ;  by  cutting  through  the  Levator  anguU  scapulae  and  Rhomboid 
muscles  near  their  insertion,  and  reflecting  them  upwards,  to  expose  the  Serratus  posticus  superior, 
(iividing  the  Latissimus  dorsi  in  the  middle  by  a  vertical  incision  carried  from  its  upper  to  its  lower 
part,  and  reflecting  the  two  halves  of  the  muscle. 

The  Serratus  Posticus  Superior  is  a  thin,  flat,  quadrilateral  muscle,  situated  at 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  thorax.  It  arises  by  a  thin  and  broad  aponeu- 
rosis from  the  ligamentum  nuchas,  and  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  last 
cervical  and  two  or  three  upper  dorsal  vertebrae.  Inclining  aownwards  and  out- 
wards, it  becomes  muscular,  and  is  inserted,  by  four  fleshy  digitations,  into  the 
upper  borders  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  a  little  beyond  their 
andes. 

Relaiians.  By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  Trapezius,  Rhomboidei,  and 
Serratus  magnus.  By  its  deep  surfa/ce^  with  the  Splenius,  upper  part  of  the 
Erector  spinae.  Intercostal  muscles  and  ribs. 

The  Serratus  Posticus  Inferior  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  dorsal  and 
lumbar  regions :  it  is  of  an  irregularly  quadrilateral  form,  broader  than  the 
preceding,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  considerable  interval.  It  arises  by  a  thin 
aponeurosis  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  la.st  two  dorsal  and  two  or  three 
upper  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  from  the  interspinous  ligaments.  Passing  obliquely 
upwards  and  outwards,  it  becomes  fleshy,  and  divides  into  four  flat  digitations, 
which  are  inserted  into  the  lower  borders  of  the  four  lower  ribs,  a  little  beyond 
their  angles.  ^ 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  Latissimus  dorsi,  with  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  which  its  own  aponeurotic  origin  is  inseparably  blended.  By  its  deep 
surface,  with  the  lumbar  fiiscia,  the  Erector  spinae,  ribs,  and  Intercostal  muscles. 
Its  upper  margin  is  continuous  with  the  vertebral  aponeurosis. 

The  Vertebral  Aponeurosis  is  a  thin,  aponeurotic  lamina,  extending  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  back  part  of  the  thoracic  region,  serving  to  bind  down  the 
Erector  spime,  and  separating  it  from  those  muscles  which  connect  the  spine  to 
the  upper  extremity.  It  consists  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  fibres  blended 
to^etner,  forming  a  thin  lamella,  which  is  attached  in  the  median  line  to  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae ;  externally,  to  the  angles  of  the  ribs ; 
and  below,  to  the  upper  border  of  the  Inferior  serratus  and  tendon  of  the  Latis- 
«imus  dorsi ;  above,  it  passes  beneath  the  Splenius,  and  blends  with  the  deep 
&scia  of  the  neck. 
25 
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Now  detach  the  Serratus  posticus  superior  from  its  origin,  and  turn  it  outwards,  when  the  Splenius 
muscle  will  be  brought  into  view. 

The  Spknius  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  dorsal 
region.  At  its  origin  it  is  a  single  muscle,  narrow  and  pointed  in  form ;  but  it 
soon  becomes  broader,  and  divides  into  two  portions,  which  have  separate  inser- 
tions. It  arises,  by  tendinous  fibres,  from  the  lower  half  of  the  ligamentum 
nuchie,  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  last  cervical  and  of  the  siji^li  upper 
dorsal  vertebrae,  and  from  the  supraspinous  ligament.  From  this  origin,  the 
fleshy  fibres  proceed  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  forming  a  broad,  flat 
muscle,  which  divides  as  it  ascends  into  two  portions,  the  Splenius  capitis  and 
Splenius  colli. 

The  Splenius  Capitis  is  inserted  into  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone^ 
and  into  the  rough  surface  on  the  occipital  bone  beneath  the  superior  curved  line. 

The  Splenius  Colli  is  inserted,  by  tendinous  fasciculi,  into  the  posterior  tubercles 
of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  three  or  four  upper  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  Splenius  is  separated  from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  by  a  triangular 
interval,  in  which  is  seen  the  Complexus. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Trapezius,  from  which  it  is 
separated  below  by  the  Rhomboidei  and  the  Serratus  posticus  superior.  It  Ls 
covered  at  its  insertion  by  the  Sterno- mastoid.  By  its  d^ep  surface,  with  the 
Spinalis  dorsi,  Longissimus  dorsi,  Semispinalis  colli,  Complexus,  Trachelo- mastoid, 
and  Transversalis  colli. 

Nerves,  The  Splenius  and  Superior  serratus  are  supplied  from  the  external 
posterior  branches  of  the  cervical  nerves :  the  Inferior  serratus  from  the  external 
branches  of  the  dorsal  nerves. 

Actions.  The  Serrati  are  respiratory  muscles  acting  in  antagonism  to  each 
other.  The  Serratus  posticus  superior  elevates  the  ribs;  it  is,  therefore,  an 
inspiratory  muscle ;  while  the  Serratus  inferior  draws  the  lower  ribs  downwards, 
ana  is  a  muscle  of  expiration.  This  muscle  is  also  probably  a  tensor  of  the 
vertebral  aponeurosis.  The  splenii  muscles  of  the  two  sides,  acting  together, 
draw  the  head  directly  backwards,  assisting  the  Trapezius  and  Complexus; 
acting  separately,  they  draw  the  head  to  one  or  the  other  side,  and  slightly 
rotate  it,  turning  the  face  to  the  same  side.  They  also  assist  in  supporting  the 
head  in  the  erect  position. 

Fourth  Layer. 

Sacral  and  Lumbar  Regions,  Cervical  Region. 

Erector  Spinae.  Cervicalis  Ascendens. 

Dorsal  Region.  Transversalis  Colli. 

Sacro-luinbalis.  Trachelo-mastoid. 
Musculus  Accessorius  a)<d  Sacro-lumbalem.        Complexus. 

Longissimus  Dorsi.  Bi venter  Cervicis. 

Spinalis  Dorsi.  Spinahs  Colli. 

Diiiftpction.  To  expose  the  muscles  of  the  fourth  layer,  remove  entirely  the  Serrati  and  vertebral 
j^[M)nour()sis.  Then  detach  the  Splenius  by  separating  its  attachment  to  the  spinous  processes,  and 
rcrtecting  it  outwards. 

The  Erector  Spinve  (Fig.  273),  and  its  prolongations  in  the  dorsal  and  cervical 
regions,  till  up  tlic  vertebral  groove  on  each  side  of  the  spine.  It  is  covered  in 
the  lumbar  region  by  the  lumbar  aponeurosis ;  in  the  dorsal  region  by  the  Serrati 
muscles  and  the  vertebral  aponeiir<^sis;  and  in  the  cervical  region  by  a  layer  of 
cervical  fascia  continued  beneath  the  Trapezius.  This  large  muscular  and  ten- 
dinous mass  varies  in  size  and  structure  at  different  parts  of  the  spine.  In  the 
sacral  region,  the  Erector  spime  is  narrow  and  pointed,  and  its  origin  chiefly 
tendinous  in  structure.  In  the  lumbar  region,  the  muscle  becomes  enlarged,  and 
forms  a  large  fleshy  mass.  In  the  dorsal  region,  it  subdivides  into  two  ])arts, 
which  gradually  diminish  in  size  as  they  ascend  to  be  inserted  into  the  vertebne 
and  ribs,  and  are  gradually  lost  in  the  cervical  region,  where  a  number  of  special 
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muscles  are  superadded ;  which  are  continued  upwards  to  the  head,  and  support 
it  upon  the  spine. 

The  Erector  spinas  arises  from  the  sacro-iliac  groove,  and  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  a  very  broad  and  thick  tendon,  which  is  attached,  internally,  to  the 
spines  of  the  sacrum,  to  the  spinous  processes  of  the  lumbar  and  three  lower 
dorsal  vertebrae,  and  the  supraspinous  ligament ;  externally,  to  the  back  part  of 
the  inner  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  to  the  series  of  eminences  on  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  sacrum,  which  represent  the  transverse  processes,  where  it  blends 
with  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  The  muscular  fibres  form  a  single  large 
fleshy  mass,  bounded  in  front  by  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebne, 
and  by  the  middle  lamella  of  the  aponeurosis  of  origin  of  the  Transversalis 
inu2?cle.  Opposite  the  last  rib  it  divides  into  two  parts,  the  Sacro-lumbalis  and 
the  Longissimus  dorsi. 

The  Sacro-lumbalis  (Ilio-costalis),  the  external  and  smaller  portion  of  the 
Erector  spinae,  is  inserted,  by  six  or  seven  flattened  tendons,  into  the  angles  of 
the  six  lower  ribs.  If  this  muscle  is  reflected  outwards,  it  will  be  seen  to  be 
reinforced  by  a  series  of  muscular  slips,  which  arise  from  the  angles  of  the  ribs; 
hy  means  of  these  the  Sacro-lumbalis  is  continued  upwards  to  the  upper  ribs  and 
t£e  cervical  portion  of  the  spine.  The  accessory  portions  form  two  additional 
muscles,  the  Musculus  accessorius  and  the  Cervicalis  ascendens. 

The  ifuscubis  accessorius  ad  Sacro-lumhalem  arises,  by  separate  flattened  tendons, 
from  the  angles  of  the  six  lower  ribs ;  these  become  muscular,  and  are  finally 
inserted,  by  separate  tendons,  into  the  angles  of  the  six  upper  ribs. 

The  Cervicalis  ascendens^  is  the  continuation  of  the  Accessorius  upwards  into 
the  neck  ;  it  is  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tendons  of  the  Accessorius,  aris- 
ing from  the  angles  of  the  four  or  five  upper  ribs,  and  is  inserted  by  a  series 
of  slender  tendons  into  the  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
fourth,  fif\h,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  Lonijvisimiis  Dorsi j  the  inner  and  larger  portion  of  the  Erector  spinae, 
arises,  with  the  Sacro-lumbalis,  from  the  common  origin  above  described.  In 
the  lumbar  region,  where  it  is  as  yet  blended  with  the  Sacro-lumbalis,  some  of  the 
fibres  are  attached  to  the  whole  length  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  to  the  tubercles  at  the  back  of  the  articular 
processes,  and  to  the  middle  layer  of  the  aponeurosis  of  origin  of  the  Transversalis 
abdominis  muscle.  In  the  dorsal  region,  the  Longissimus  dorsi  is  inserted,  by 
long,  thin  tendons,  into  the  tips  of  the  transverse  processes  of  all  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae, and  into  from  seven  to  eleven  ribs  between  their  tubercles  and  angles. 
This  muscle  is  continued  upwards,  to  the  cranium  and  cervical  portion  of  the 
spine,  by  means  of  two  additional  muscles,  the  Transversalis  colli  and  Trachelo- 
niastoid. 

The  Transversalis  Colli,  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  Longissimus  dorsi, 
arises  by  long,  thin  tendons  from  the  summits  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
six  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  by  similar  tendons  into  the  posterior 
tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  from  the  second  to  the  sixth. 

The  Trachelo-mastoid  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  preceding,  between  it  and 
theComplexus  muscle.  It  arises  by  ibur  tendons,  from  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  dorsal  vertebra?,  and  by  additional  separate 
tendons  from  the  articular  processes  of  the  three  or  four  lower  cervical.  The 
fibres  form  a  small  muscle,  which  ascends  to  be  inserted  into  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  mastoid  process,  beneath  the  Splenius  and  Sterno-mastoid  muscles.  This 
spiall  muscle  is  almost  always  crossed  by  a  tendinous  intersection  near  its  inser- 
tion into  the  mastoid  process. 

The  Spinalis  Dorsi  connects  the  spinous  processes  of  the  upper  lumbar  and 
the  dorsal  vertebrje  together  by  a  series  of  muscular  and  tendinous  slips,  which 

*  This  muscle  is  sometimes  called  "  Cervicalis  descendena."  The  student  should  remember  that 
tb«ee  long  muscles  take  their  fixed  point  from  above  or  from  below,  according  to  circumstances. 
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are  intimately  blended  with  the  Longissimus  dorsi.  It  is  situated  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  Longissimus  dorsi,  arising,  by  three  or  four  tendons,  from  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  first  two  lumbar  and  the  last  two  dorsal  vertebrae:  these  uniting, 
form  a  small  muscle,  which  is  inserted,  by  separate  tendons,  into  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrije,  the  number  varying  from  four  to  eight.  It  is 
intimately  united  with  the  Semispinalis  dorsi,  wliich  lies  beneath  it. 

The  Spinalis  Colli  is  a  small  muscle,  ccmnectiug  together  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  analogous  to  the  Spinalis  dorsi  in  the  dorsal  region. 
It  varies  considerably  in  its  size,  and  in  its  extent  of  attachment  to  the  vertebne, 
not  only  in  different  bodies,  but  on  the  two  sides  of  the  same  body.  It  usually 
arises  by  fleshy  or  tendinous  slips,  varying  from  two  to  four  in  number,  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae,  and  occasionally  from 
the  first  and  second  dorsal,  and  is  inserted  into  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis, 
and  occasionally  into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  two  vertebrae  below  it.  This 
muscle  was  found  absent  in  five  cases  out  of  twentv-four. 

The  Complexns  is  a  broad,  thick  muscle,  situated  at  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  neck,  beneath  the  Splenius,  and  internal  to  the  Transversalis  colli  and 
Trachelo-mastoid.  It  arises,  by  a  series  of  tendons,  about  seven  in  number,  from 
the  tips  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  upper  three  dorsal  and  seventh  cervi- 
cal, and  from  the  articular  processes  of  the  three  cervical  above  this.  The  ten- 
dons uniting  form  a  broad  muscle,  which  passes  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  innermost  depression  between  the  two  curved  lines  of 
the  occipital  bone.  This  muscle,  about  its  middle,  is  traversed  by  a  transverse 
tendinous  intersection. 

The  Biventer  Cervicis  is  a  small  fasciculus,  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
preceding,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  blended  with  it ;  it  has  received  its  name 
from  having  a  tendon  intervening  between  two  fleshy  bellies.  It  is  sometimes 
described  as  a  separate  muscle,  arising,  by  from  two  to  four  tendinous  slips,  from 
the  transverse  processes  of  as  many  of  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  inserted,  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  Complexus,  into  the  su{)erior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Relations.  The  muscles  of  the  fourth  layer  are  bound  down  to  the  vertebrae 
and  ribs  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  by  the  lumbar  fascia  and  vertebral 
aponeurosis.  The  inner  part  covers  the  muscles  of  the  fifth  layer.  In  the  neck 
they  are  in  relation,  by  their  superficial  surface^  with  the  Trapezius  and  Splenius; 
bv  their  cfcfp  sMr/*ace,  with  the  Semispinalis  dorsi  and  colli  and  the  Recti  and 
Obliqui.  The  Biventer  cervicis  is  separated  from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side 
bv  the  ligamentum  nuchae,  and  the  Complexus  from  the  Semispinalis  colli  by  the 
profunda  cervicis  artery,  the  princeps  cervicis  artery,  and  branches  of  the  poste- 
rior cervical  plexus  of  nerves. 

Nerves.  The  Erector  spinae  and  its  subdivisions  in  the  dorsal  region  are  sup- 
plied by  the  external  posterior  branches  of  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  nerves;  the 
Cervicalis  ascendens,  Transversalis  colli,  Trachelo-mastoid,  and  Spinalis  cervicis, 
by  the  external  posterior  branches  of  the  cervical  nerves ;  the  Complexus  b}'  the 
internal  posterior  branches  of  the  cervical  nerves,  the  suboccipital  and  great 
occipital. 

Fifth  Layer. 

Semispinalis  Dorsi.  Extensor  Ccx!cygis. 

Semispinalis  Colli.  Intertransversales. 

Multifidus  Spinae.  Rectus  Capitis  Posticus  Major. 

Rotatores  Spinae.  Rectus  Capitis  Posticus  Minor. 

Supraspinales.  Obliquus  Capitis  Superior. 

Interspinales.  Obliquus  Capitis  Inferior. 

Dissection,  Remove  the  muscles  of  the  preceding  layer  hj  dividing  and  turning  aside  the  Com- 
plexus; then  detaching  the  Spinalis  and  Longissimus  dorsi  from  their  attachments,  dividing  the 
Erector  spinae  at  its  connection  below  to  the  stioral  and  lumbar  spines,  and  turning  it  outwards. 
The  moBcies  filling  up  the  interval  between  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes  are  men  exposed. 
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The  Semispinales  muscles  (Fig.  273)  connect  the  transverse  and  articular  proc- 
esses to  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  extending  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  dorsal  region  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cervical. 

The  SemispinaUs  Dor  si  consists  of  thin,  narrow,  fleshy  fasciculi,  interposed 
between  tendons  of  considerable  length.  It  arises  by  a  series  of  small  tendons 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae,  from  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  to  the  fifth  or  sixth;  and  is  inserted,  by  five  or  six  tendons,  into  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  upper  four  dorsal  and  lower  two  cervical  vertebrae. 

The  SemispinaUs  Colli^  thicker  than  the  preceding,  arises  by  a  series  of 
tendinous  and  fleshy  points  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  upper  four  dorsal 
vertebrae  and  from  the  articular  processes  of  the  lower  four  cervical  vertebra? : 
and  is  inserted  into  the  spinous  processes  of  four  cervical  vertebrae,  from  the  axis 
to  the  fifth  cervical.  The  fasciculus  connected  with  the  axis  is  the  largest,  and 
chiefly  muscular  in  structure. 

Relations.  By  their  superficial  surface^  from  below  upwards,  with  the  Longis- 
simus  dorsi.  Spinalis  dorsi,  Splenius,  Complexus,  the  profunda  cervicis  artery,  the 
prince ps  cervicis  artery,  and  the  posterior  cervical  plexus  of  nerves.  By  their 
deep  surface^  with  the  Multifidus  spinae. 

The  ifuUifidus  Spinae  consists  of  a  number  of  fleshy  and  tendinous  fasciculi, 
which  fill  up  the  groove  on  either  side  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae, 
from  the  sacrum  to  the  axis.  In  the  sacral  region,  these  fasciculi  arise  from  the 
back  of  the  sacrum,  as  low  as  the  fourth  sacral  foramen,  and  from  the  aponeurosis 
of  origin  of  the  Erector  spinae ;  in  the  iliac  region,  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 

f)osterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments ;  in  the 
umbar  and  cervical  regions,  from  the  articular  processes ;  and  in  the  dorsal  region, 
from  the  transverse  processes.  Each  fasciculus,  ascending  obliquely  upwards  and 
inwards,  is  inserted  into  the  lamina  and  whole  length  of  the  spinous  process  of 
one  of  the  vertebrae  above.  These  fasciculi  vary  in  length :  the  most  superficial, 
the  longest,  pass  i'rom  one  vertebra  to  the  third  or  fourth  above ;  those  next  in 
order  pass  from  one  vertebra  to  the  second  or  third  above;  whilst  the  deepest 
connect  two  contiguous  vertebrae. 

Relations.  By  its  sziperficial  surface^  with  the  Longissimus  dotsi.  Spinalis  dorsi, 
Semispinals  dorsi,  and  SemispinaUs  colli.  B>'  its  deep  surface,  with  the  laminae 
and  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  and  with  the  Eotatores  spinae  in  the  dorsal 
region. 

The  Rotatores  Spinse  are  found  only  in  the  dorsal  region  of  the  spine,  beneath 
the  Multifidus  spinae;  they  arc  eleven  in  number  on  each  side.  Each  muscle 
is  small  and  somewhat  quadrilateral  in  form ;  it  arises  from  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  transverse  process,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  boraer  and  outer 
surface  of  the  lamina  of  the  vertebra  above,  the  fibres  extending  as  far  inwards 
as  the  root  of  the  spinous  process.  The  first  is  found  between  the  first  and 
second  dorsal ;  the  last,  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  Sometimes  the 
number  of  these  muscles  is  diminished  by  the  absence  of  one  or  more  from  the 
upper  or  lower  end. 

The  Suprasjnnales  consist  of  a  series  of  fleshy  bands,  which  lie  on  the  spinous 
processes  in  the  cervical  region  of  the  spine. 

The  Interspinales  are  short,  muscular  fasciculi,  placed  in  pairs  between  the 
sj)inous  processes  of  the  contiguous  vertebrae.  In  the  cervical  region,  they  are 
most  distinct,  and  consist  of  six  pairs,  the  first  being  situated  between  the  axis 
and  third  vertebra,  and  the  last  between  the  last  cervical  and  the  first  dorsal. 
They  are  small,  narrow  bundles,  attached,  above  and  below,  to  the  apices  of  the 
spinous  processes.  In  \\\e  dorsal  region,  \\\Qy  are  found  between  the  first  and 
second  vertebrae,  and  occasionally  between  the  second  and  third;  and  below, 
between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  In  tlu^  lumbar  region,  there  are  four  pairs  of 
these  muscles  in  the  intervals  between  the  five  lumbar  vertebrae.  There  is  also 
occasionally  one  in  the  interspinous  space,  between  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar, 
and  between  the  fifth  lumbar  and  the  sacrum. 
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The  Extensor  Coccygis  is  a  slender  muscular  fasciculus,  occasionally  present, 
which  extends  over  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  and 
cix^jvx.  It  arises  by  tendinous  fibres  from  the  last  bone  of  the  sacrum,  or  first 
piece  of  the  coccvx,  and  passes  downwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  coccyx.  It  is  a  rudiment  of  the  Extensor  muscle  of  the  caudal  vertebra? 
which  exists  in  some  animals. 

The  Intertransversales  are  small  muscles  placed  between  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  vertebrae.  In  the  cervical  rcjion^  they  are  most  developed,  consisting  of 
two  rounded  muscular  and  tendinous  fasciculi,  which  pass  between  the  anterior 
and  posterior  tubercles  of  the  transverse  processes  of  two  contiguous  vertebrao, 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  anterior  branch  of  a  cervical  nerve,  which 
lies  in  the  groove  between  them,  and  by  the  vertebral  artery  and  vein.  In  this 
region  there  are  seven  pairs  of  these  muscles,  the  first  being  between  the  atlas 
ami  axis,  and  the  last  between  the  seventh  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebra*.  In 
the  dorsal  region  they  are  least  developed,  consisting  chiefly  of  rounded  tendinous 
cords  in  the  intertransverse  spaces  of  the  upper  dorsal  vertebra? ;  but  between  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  lower  three  dorsal  vertebrae  and  the  first  lumbar  they 
are  muscular  in  structure.  In  the  lumbar  region^  they  are  four  in  number,  and 
coa-^ist  of  a  single  muscular  layer,  which  occupies  the  entire  interspace  between 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  lumbar  vertebrae,  whilst  those  between  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  upper  lumbar  are  not  attached  to  more  than  half  the 
breadth  of  the  process. 

The  Rectus  Capitis  Posticus  Major  arise  by  a  |X)inted  tendinous  origin  from 
the  spinous  process  of  the  axis,  and,  becoming  broader  as  it  ascends,  is  inserted 
into  the  inferior  curved  line  of  the  (xjcipital  bone  and  the  surface  of  bone  imme- 
diately below  it.  As  the  muscles  of  the  two  sides  ascend  upwards  and  outwards, 
they  leave  between  them  a  triangular  space,  in  which  are  seen  the  Recti  capitis 
postici  minores  muscles. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Complexus,  and,  at  its  insertion, 
with  the  Superior  oblique.  By  its  deep  surface^  with  the  posterior  arch  of  the 
atlas,  the  posterior  occipito-atloid  ligament,  and  part  of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  Rectus  Capitis  Posticus  Minor^  the  smallest  of  the  four  muscles  in  this 
region,  is  of  a  triangular  shape  ;  it  arises  by  a  narrow  pointed  tendon  from  the 
tubercle  on  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  and,  becoming  broader  as  it  ascends, 
is  inserted  into  tlie  rough  surface  beneath  the  inferior  curved  line,  nearly  as  far 
as  the  foramen  magnum,  nearer  to  the  middle  line  than  the  preceding. 

R'^fations.  By  '\\i^  superficial  sttr/ace,  with  the  Complexus  and  Kectus  capitis 
p^vticus  major.     By  its  deep  surface,  with  the  posterior  occipito-atloid  ligament. 

The  Obliquus  Cajntis  Inferior,  the  larger  of  the  two  oblique  muscles,  arises 
from  the  apex  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis,  and  passes  almost  horizontally 
outwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  aj^ex  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface  with  the  Complexus,  and  with  the  pos- 
terior branch  of  the  second  cervical  nerve  which  crosses  it.  By  its  deep  surface, 
with  the  vertebral  artery,  and  posterior  alto-axoid  ligament. 

The  ObUquus  Capitis  Superior,  narrow  below,  wide  and  expanded  above,  arivses 
by  tendinous  fibres  from  the  upper  part  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas, 
joining  with  the  insertion  of  the  j^receding,  and,  passing  obliquely  upwards  and 
inwards,  is  inserted  into  the  occijntal  bone,  i)etween  the  two  curved  lines,  external 
to  the  Complexus.  Between  the  two  oblique  muscles  and  the  Eectus  posticus 
major  a  triangular  interval  exists,  in  which  are  seen  the  vertebral  artery,  and  the 
posterior  branch  of  the  suboccipitnl  nerve. 

Relations,  By  its  sf/perficial  surface,  with  the  Complexus  and  Trachelo- 
mastoid.     By  its  deep  surface,  with  the  posterior  occipito-atloid  ligament. 

Xerves,  The  Semispinalis  dorsi  and  Kotatores  spina^  are  supplied  by  the 
internal  posterior  branches  of  the  dorsal  nerves;  the  Semispinalis  colli,. Supra- 
J^inales,and  Interspinales,  by  the  internal  posterior  branchesof  the  cervical  nerves; 
the  Intertransversales,  by  the  internal  posterior  branches  of  the  cervical,  dorsal, 
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and  lumbar  nerves;  the  Multifidus  spinae,  by  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  the 
internal  posterior  branches  of  the  sacral  nerves.  The  Recti  and  Obliqui  muscles 
are  all  supplied  by  the  suboccipital  and  great  occipital  nerves. 

Actions.  The  Erector  spina?,  comprising  the  Sacro-lumbalis,  with  its  accessorv 
muscles,  the  Longissimus  dorsi  and  Spinalis  dorsi,  serves,  as  its  name  implies,  to 
maintain  the  spine  in  the  erect  posture ;  it  also  serves  to  bend  the  trunk  backwards 
when  it  is  required  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  any  weight  at  the  front  of 
the  body,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  heavy  weight  is  suspended  from  the  neck,  or 
when  there  is  any  great  abdominal  development,  as  in  pregnancy  or  dropsy ;  the 
l^culiar  gait  under  such  circumstances  depends  upon  the  spine  being  drawn  back- 
wards, by  the  counterbalancing  action  of  the  Erector  spinae  muscles.  The  muscles 
which  form  the  continuation  of  the  Erector  spinae  upwards  steady  the  head  and 
neck,  and  fix  them  in  the  upright  position.  If  the  Sacro-lumbalis  and  Longissimus 
dorsi  of  one  side  act  they  serve  to  draw  down  the  chest  and  spine  to  the  corre- 
sponding side.  The  Cervicalis  ascendens,  taking  its  fixed  point  from  the  cervical 
vertebra?,  elevates  those  ribs  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  Multifidus  spinae  acts 
successively  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  spine ;  thus,  the  sacrum  furnishes  a 
fixed  point  from  which  the  fasciculi  of  this  muscle  act  upon  the  lumbar  region ; 
these  then  become  the  fixed  points  for  the  fasciculi  moving  the  dorsal  region,  and 
so  on  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  spine ;  it  is  by  the  successive  contraction 
and  relaxation  of  the  separate  fasciculi  of  this  and  other  muscles,  that  the  spine 
preserves  the  erect  posture  without  the  fatigue  that  would  necessarily  have  been 
produced,  had  this  position  been  maintained  by  the  action  of  a  single  muscle. 
The  Multifidus  spinae,  besides  preserving  the  erect  position  of  the  spine,  serves 
to  rotate  it,  so  that  the  front  of  the  trunk  is  turned  to  the  side  opposite  to  that 
from  which  the  muscle  acts,  this  muscle  being  assisted  in  its  action  by  the  Obliquus 
extern  us  abdominis.  The  Complexi,  the  analogues  of  the  Multifidus  spinae  in  the 
neck,  draw  the  head  directly  backward ;  if  one  muscle  acts,  it  draws  the  head 
to  one  side,  and  rotates  it  so  that  the  face  is  turned  to  the  opposite  side.  The 
Rectus  capitis  posticus  minor  and  the  Superior  oblique  draw  the  head  backwards ; 
and  the  latter,  from  the  obliquity  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  may  turn  the  face 
to  the  opposite  side.  The  Rectus  capitis  posticus  major  and  the  Obliquus  inferior 
rotate  the  atlas,  and,  with  it,  the  cranium,  round  the  odontoid  process,  and  turn 
the  face  to  the  same  side. 

Muscles  of  the  Abdomen. 

The  Muscles  in  this  region  are,  the 

Obliquus  Externus.  Rectus. 

Obliquus  Internus.  Pyramidalis. 

Transversalis.  Quadratus  Lumborum. 

Dissection  (Fig.  274).  To  dissect  the  abdominal  muscles,  make  a  vertical  incision  from  the  ensi- 
fonn  cartilage  to  the  pubos,  a  second  incision  from  the  umbilicus  obliquely  upwards  and  outwanls 
to  the  outer  surface  of  the  chest,  as  high  as  the  lower  border  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  rib,  and  a  third, 
commencing  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  pubes,  transversely  outwards  to  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine,  and  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium  ju**  far  as  its  posterior  third.  Then  reflect  the 
three  flaps  included  between  these  incisions  from  within  outwards,  in  the  line  of  direction  of  the 
muscular  fibres.  If  necessary,  the  abdominal  muscles  may  be  made  tense  by  inflating  the  peritoneal 
cavity  through  the  umbilicus. 

The  E.dernal  or  Descendincj  Ohligue  Mvscle  (Fig.  275)  is  situated  on  the  side 
and  lore  part  of  the  abdomen ;  being  the  largest  and  the  most  superficial  of  the 
three  flat  muscles  in  this  region.  It  is  broad,  thin,  and  irregularly  quadrilateral, 
its  muscular  portion  occupying  the  side,  its  aponeurosis  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen.  It  arises,  by  eight  fleshy  digitations,  from  the  external  surface  and 
lower  borders  of  the  eight  inferior  ribs ;  these  digitations  are  arranged  in  an 
oblique  line  running  downwards  and  backwards;  the  upper  ones  being  attached 
close  to  the  cartilages  of  the  corresponding  ribs:  the  lowest,  to  the  apex  of  the 
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Fig,  274.— Dissection  of  AbdomcD. 


cartilage  of  the  last  rib ;  the  intermediate  ones,  to  the  ribs  at  some  distance  from 
their  cartilages.  The  five  superior  serrations  increase  in  size  from  above  down- 
wards, and  are  received  between  corresponding  processes  of  the  Serratus  magnus ; 
the  three  lower  ones  diminish  in  size  from  above  downwards,  receiving  between 
tbem  corresponding  processes  from  the  Lalissi- 
mus  dorsi.  From  these  attachments,  the  fleshy 
fibres  proceed  in  various  directions.  Those 
from  the  lowest  ribs  pass  nearly  vertically  down- 
waid.i,  to  be  inserted  into  the  anterior  half  of 
the  outer  lip  of  the  crest  of  tTie  iTum  ;  the 
middle  and  upper  fibres,  directed  downwards  and 
forwards,  terminate  in  tendinous  fibres,  which 
spread  out  into  a  broad  aponeurosis.  This  apo- 
neurosis, joined  with  that  of  the  opposite  muscle 
along  the  median  line,  covers  the  whole  of  the 
front  of  the  abdomen;  above,  it  is  connected 
with  the  lower  border  of  the  Pectoralis  major ; 
below,  its  fibres  are  closely  aggregated  tc^ether, 
and  extend  obliquely  across  from  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  spine  of  the 
OS  pubis  and  the  lioea  ilio-pectinea.  In  the 
median  line,  it  interlaces  with  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  opposite  muscle,  forming  the  linea  alba, 
and  extends  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the 
symphysis  pubis. 

That  portion  of  the  aponeurosis  which  extends 
between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilinm  and  the  spine  of  the  at  pubis,  is  a  broad 
band,  folded  inwards,  and  continuous  below  with 
the  fascin  lata;  it  is  called  Pouparl'a  ligament.  The  portion  which  is  reflected 
from  Poupart's  ligament  into  tne  pectineal  line  is  called  Qimbemat''s  ligament}- 
From  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  latter  to  the  pectineal  line,  a  few  fibres  pass 
upwards  and  inwards,  behind  the  inner  pillar  of  the  ring,  to  the  hnea  alba.  They 
diverge  as  they  ascend,  and  form  a  thin,  triangular,  fibrous  band,  which  is  called 
lie  triangular  li'jament. 

In  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique,  immediately  above  the  crest  of  the 
OS  pubis,  is  a  triangular  opening,  the  eJiemal  abdominal  ring,  formed  by  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  in  this  situation :  it  serves  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male,  and  the  round  ligament  in  the  female. 
This  opening  is  directed  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  and  corresponds  with 
'he  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis.  It  is  bounded,  below,  by  the  crest  of 
the  OS  pubis ;  above,  by  some  curved  fibres,  which  pass  across  the  aponeurosis  at 
the  upper  angle  of  the  ring,  so  as  to  increase  its  strength ;  and,  on  either  side,  by 
the  margins  of  the  aponeurosis,  which  are  called  the  pillars  of  the  ring.  Of 
ihese,  the  external,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  inferior,  from  the  obliquity  of  its 
direction,  is  inserted  into  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis.  The  internal,  or  superior 
pillar,  is  attached  to  the  front  of  the  pubes  ana  symphysis  pubis,  and  interlaces 
*ith  the  corresponding  fibres  of  the  oppo.^ite  muscle,  the  fibres  of  the  right 
niascle  being  superficial.  To  the  margins  of  the  pillars  of  the  external  abdominal 
fing  a  attached  an  exceedingly  thin  and  delicate  fascia,  which  is  prolonged  down 
over  the  outersurfaceof  the  cord  and  testis.  This  has  received  the  nameof  inter- 
"il'imtiar  fascia,  from  its  attachment  to  the  pillars  of  the  ring.  It  is  also  called 
iw  eilfrnal  spermatic  fascia,  from  being  the  most  external  of  the  fasciue  which 
Wver  the  spermatic  cord, 

'  All  these  parts  will  be  found  more  particularly  deacribotl  below,  with  the  Sui^jical  Anatomy  of 
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Relatiima.  By  its  cxterTial  surface,  with  the  sufierficial  fascia,  superficial  epi- 
gastric! and  circumHox  iliac  vessels,  ami  some  cutaneous  nerves.  By  its  internal 
surface,  with  the  Internal  obliquu,  the  lower  part  of  the  eight  inierior  ribs,  and 
Intercostal  muscles,  the  cremaster,  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male,  and  round 
ligament  in  the  female.  Its  posten'or  border  is  occasionally  overlapped  by  I  he 
Latissimus  dorsi ;  generally  an  interval  exists  between  the  two  muscles,  in  -which 
is  seen  a  portion  of  the  Internal  oblique. 


Fig.  275.~The  Extendi  OUiqiu 


Dmr.cJion.  Detncth  the  External  nbliciue  hy  dividing  it  across,  just  \a  front  of  its  nitAChmstit 
to  the  ribs,  as  br  B»  ila  posterior  bnrdiT,  and  suparatin^  it  below  from  the  crnat  of  Ihe  ilium  lu  iu 
■a  the  spine;  then  separnle  the  muscle  curefuHy  IVum  Uie  luteraal  oblique,  wliith  Ups  bonoulb,  uid 
turn  it  tuwu^ds  the  opposite  siilo. 

The  Internal  or  Ascsnding  Obli^iie-  Muscle  {Fig.  276),  thinner  and  smaller  than 
the  preceding,  beneiith  wliicli  it  lies,  is  of  au  irregularly  quadrilateral  form,  and 
situated  at  the  side  and  fore  part  of  the  abdomen.  It  arises,  by  fleshy  Bbrea, 
from  the  outer  half  of  Poupari's  ligament,  being  attached  to  the  groove  uu  its 
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upper  surface ;  from  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  middle  lip  of  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  aud  from  the  posterior  lamella  oF  the  lumbar  fascia.  From  this  origin 
the  fibres  diverge :  those  from  Poupart's  ligament,  fewer  in  number  and  paler  in 
ct)lor  than  the  rest,  arch  downwards  and  inwards  across  the  spermatic  cord,  to  be 
inserted,  conjointly  with  those  of  the  Transversalis,  into  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis 
and  pectineal  line,  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch,  forming  what  is  known  as  the 
conjoined  tendon  of  the  Internal  oblique  and  Transversalis;  those  from  the 
anterior  superior  iliac  spine  are  horizontal  in  their  direction ;  whilst  those  which 
arise  from  the  fore  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  pass  obliquely  upwards  and 
inwards,  and  terminate  in  an  aponeurosis,  which  is  continued  forwards  to  the  linea 
alba;  the  most  posterior  fibres  ascend  almost  vcrlically  upwards,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  lower  borders  of  the  cartilages  of  the  few  lowcr.ribs,  being  continuous 
with  the  Internal  intercostal  muscles. 

The  conjoined  tendon  of  the  Internal  oblique  and  Transversalis  is  inserted 
into  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis  and  pectineal  line,  immediately  behind  the  external 
abdominal  ring,  serving  to  protect  what  would  otherwise  be  a  weak  point  in  the 
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abdomen.  Sometimes  this  tendon  is  insufficient  to  resist  the  pressure  from 
within,  and  is  carried  forward  in  front  of  the  jirotrusion  through  the  external 
ring,  forming  one  of  the  coverings  of  direct  inguinal  hernia. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  Internal  oblique  is  continued  forward  to  the  middle 
lioe  of  tne  abdomen,  where  it  joins  with  the  ajwneurosis  of  the  opposite  muscle 
at  the  linea  alba,  and  extends  from  the  margin  of  the  thorax  to  tne  pubes.     At 
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the  outer  margin  of  the  Rectus  muscles,  this  aponeurosis,  for  the  upper  thrt^- 
fourths  of  its  extent,  divides  into  two  lanaellre,  which  pass,  one  in  froot  and  thu 
other  behind  the  muscle,  inch)Bing  it  in  a  kind  of  sheath,  and  reuuiling  on  its 
inner  border  at  the  litiea  alba ;  the  anterior  layer  is  blended  with  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  Externa!  oblique  muscle ;  the  posterior  layer  with  that  of  tne  Trans- 
versalis.  Along  the  lower  fourth,  the  aiKineiirosiB  passes  altogether  iu  front  of 
the  Rectus  without  any  separation. 

Relations.  By  its  external  surface,  with  the  External  oblique,  Latissimus 
dorsi,  spermatiu  cord,  and  external  ring.  By  its  internal  surface,  with  the  Tran*- 
veraalis  muscle,  fascia  transversal  is,  internal  ring,  and  spermatic  cord.  Tts  lower 
border  forma  the  upper  boundary  of  the  spermatic  canal. 


il  PyraniKiuliti  Muscles. 


DisseeHon.     Detach  the  Internal  oblique  in  order  to  expose  the  TrailBTeTBalisbaneatli.     Tlusn 

bo  effect^  by  dividing  the  rausclo,  above,  at  ite  attacLnient  to  tli<-  ribs ;  bflow.  tA  its  coniiMtJ 

with  Pounart's  liganient  and  the  crest  of  tho  ilitun;  and  behind,  by  a  vcrtica!  mcisiou  oxtonding 
Fmrn  tlii^  lost  rib  U>  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  Thn  muscle  should  previously  bn  mndn  tctuw  by  drawina 
upun  it  with  the  fiageis  of  tbe  left  hand,  and  if  its  diviaion  is  carefully  eQeol«d,  the  velluUr  iiil4iTvu 
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between  it  and  the  Transversalis,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  latter  muscle,  will 
afford  a  clear  guide  to  their  separation  ;  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium  the  circumflex  iliac  vessels  are 
interposed  between  them,  and  form  an  important  guide  in  separating  them.  The  muscle  should  then 
be  thrown  forwards  towards  the  linea  alba. 

The  Transversalis  muscle  (Fig.  277),  so  called  from  the  direction  of  its  fibres, 
is  the  most  internal  flat  muscle  of  the  abdomen,  being  placed  immediately  beneath 
the  Internal  oblique.  It  arises  by  fleshy  fibres  from  tne  outer  third  of  roupart's 
ligament,  from  the  inner  lip  of  tlie  crest  of  the  ilium,  its  anterior  three-fourths, 
from  the  inner  surface  of  tne  cartilages  of  the  six  lower  ribs,  mterdigitating  with 
the  Diaphragm,  and  by  a  broad  aponeurosis  from  the  spinous  and  transverse 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  The  lower  fibres  curve  downwards,  and  are 
imHjrted,  together  with  those  of  the  Internal  oblique,  into  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis 
and  jKJCtineal  line,  forming  what  was  described  above  as  the  conjoined  tendon  of 
these  muscles.  Throughout  the  rest  of  its  extent  the  fibres  pass  horizontally 
inwards,  and,  near  the  outer  margin  of  the  Rectus,  terminate  in  an  aponeurosis, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  linea  alba ;  its  upper  three-fourths  passing  behind  the 
Rectus  muscle,  blending  with  the  posterior  lamella  of  the  Internal  oblique ;  its 
lower  fourth  passing  in  front  of  the  Rectus. 

Relations,  By  its  external  surface,  with  the  Internal  oblique,  the  inner  surface 
of  tlie  lower  ribs,  and  Internal  intercostal  muscles.  Its  inner  surface  is  lined  by 
the  fascia  transversalis,  which  separates  it  from  the  peritoneum.  Its  lower  border 
forms  the  upper  boundary  of  the  spermatic  canal. 

Lumbar  Fascia  (Fig.  278).  The  vertebral  aponeurosis  of  the  Transversalis 
divides  into  three  layers :  an  anterior,  very  thin,  which  is  attached  to  the  front 
part  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and,  above,  to  the  lower 

Pig.  278. — A  Transverse  Section  of  the  Abdomen  in  the  Lumbar  Region. 


margin  of  the  last  rib,  where  it  forms  the  ligamentum  arena  turn  externum ;  a 
middle  layer,  much  stronger,  which  is  attached  to  the  apices  of  the  transverse 
processes ;  and  a  posterior  layer,  attached  to  the  apices  of  the  spinous  j)rocesses. 
Between  the  anterior  and  middle  layers  is  situated  the  Quadratus  lumborum ; 
between  the  middle  and  posterior,  the  Erector  spina?.  Tlie  posterior  lamella  of 
this  aponeurosis  receives  the  attachment  of  the  Internal  oblique ;  it  is  also 
blended  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Serratus  jMjsticus  inferior  and  with  that  of 
the  Latissimus  dorsi,  forming  the  lumbar  fascia. 

Direction.  To  expose  the  Rectus  muscle,  o^wn  its  sheath  by  a  vertical  incision  extending  from 
the  maigin  of  the  thorax  to  the  pubes,  and  then  reflect  the  two  portions  from  the  surface  of  the 
muscle,  which  is  easily  done,  excejiting  at  the  linojc  transversfe,  wnere  so  close  an  adhesion  exists 
thmt  th«  greatest  care  is  requisite  in  separating  them.     Now  raise  the  outer  edge  of  the  muscle,  in 
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order  to  examine  the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath.  By  dividing  the  muscle  in  the  centre,  and 
turning  its  lower  paii;  downwards,  the  point  where  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sheath  terminates  in  a 
thin,  curved  margin  will  be  seen. 

The  Rectus  Abdominis  is  a  long,  flat  muscle,  which  extends  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  being  separated  from  its  fellow  of  the  oppo- 
site side  by  the  linea  alba.  It  is  much  broader  above  than  below,  and  arises  by 
two  tendons,  the  external  or  larger  being  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  os pubis; 
the  internal,  smaller  portion,  interlacing  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and 
being  connected  with  the  ligaments  covering  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  fibres 
ascend  vertically,  and  the  muscle,  becoming  broader  and  thinner  at  its  upper 
part,  is  inserted  by  three  portions  of  unequal  size  into  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  ribs.  Some  fibres  are  occasionally  connected  with  the  costo- 
xiphoid  ligaments,  and  side  of  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

The  Rectus  muscle  is  traversed  by  a  series  of  tendinous  intersections,  which 
vary  from  two  to  five  in  number,  and  have  received  the  name  of  Lineae  trans- 
versae.  One  of  these  is  usually  situated  opposite  the  umbilicus,  and  two  above 
that  point ;  of  the  latter,  one  corresponds  to  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  the  other, 
to  the  interval  between  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  umbilicus ;  there  is  occa- 
^1  sionallvx  one  below  the  umbilicus.  These  intersections  pass  transversely  or 
obliquely  across  the  muscle  in  a  zigzag  course ;  they  rarely  extend  completely 
through  its  substance,  sometimes  pass  only  halfway  across  it,  and  are  intimately 
adherent  to  the  sheath  in  which  the  muscle  is  inclosed. 

The  Rectus  is  inclosed  in  a  sheath  (Fig.  278)  formed  by  the  aponeuroses  of  the 
Oblique  and  Transversalis  muscles,  which  are  arranged  in  the  foUowing  manner : 
When  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Internal  oblique  arrives  at  the  outer  margin  of  the 
Rectus,  it  divides  into  two  lamellae,  one  of  which  passes  in  front  of  the  Rectus, 
blending  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique;  the  other,  behind  it, 
blending  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Transversalis :  and  these,  joining  again  at 
its  inner  border,  are  inserted  into  the  linea  alba.  This  arrangement  of  the  fasciae 
exists  along  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  muscle :  at  the  commencement  of  the 
lower  fourth,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sheath  terminates  in  a  thin,  curved  margin, 
.  the  semi -lunar  fold  of  Douglas^  the  concavity  of  which  looks  downwards  towards 
the  pubcs ;  the  aponeuroses  of  all  three  muscles  passing  in  front  of  the  Rectus 
without  any  separation.  The  Rectus  muscle,  in  the  situation  where  its  sheath  is 
deficient,  is  separated  from  the  peritoneum  by  the  transversalis  fascia. 

The  Pyramidalis  is  a  small  muscle,  triangular  in  shape,  placed  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  in  front  of  the  Rectus,  and  contained  in  the  same  sheath 
with  that  muscle.  It  arises  by  tendinous  fibres  from  the  front  of  the  os  pubis 
and  the  anterior  pubic  ligament ;  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  muscle  passes  upwards, 
diminishing  in  size  as  it  ascends,  and  terminates  by  a  pointed  extremity,  which 
is  inserted  into  the  linea  alba,  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  os  pubis. 
This  muscle  is  sometimes  found  wanting  on  one  or  both  sides;  the  lower  end  of 
the  Rectus  then  becomes  proportionately  increased  in  size.  Occasionally,  it  has 
been  tbund  double  on  one  side,  or  the  niUvScles  of  the  two  sides  are  of  unequal 
size.     Sometimes  its  length  exceeds  what  is  stated  above. 

The  Quadratus  Liimborum  (Fig.  273,  p.  388)  is  situated  in  the  lumbar  region; 
it  is  irregularly  (quadrilateral  in  shape,  broader  below  than  above,  and  consists  of 
two  portions.  One  portion  arises  by  aponeurotic  fibres  from  the  ilio-lumbar 
ligament,  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  for  about  two  inches, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  last  rib,  about  half  its  length,  and 
by  WnxY  small  tendons,  into  the  apices  of  the  transverse  processes  of  tlie  four 
upper  lumbar  vertebne.  The  other  portion  of  the  muscle,  situated  in  front  of 
the  ])reccding,  arises  from  the  upper  borders  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  margin 
of  the  last  rib.  This  portion  is  not  always  found.  The  Quadratus  lumborum  is 
contained  in  a  sheath  formed  by  the  anterior  and  middle  lamellae  of  the  aponeuro- 
sis of  origin  of  the  Transversalis. 
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Relations,  Its  anterior  surface  (or  rather  the  fascia  which  covers  its  anterior 
surface)  is  in  relation  with  the  colon,  the  kidney,  the  psoas  muscle,  and  the 
diaphragm.  Its  posterior  sheath  separates  the  Quadratus  in  front  from  the 
Erector  spinae  benind,  the  external  edge  of  the  Quadratus,  however,  overlap- 
ping the  Erector  spinae  to  a  slight  extent.  ^ 

Swerves.  The  abdominal  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  lower  intercostal,  ilio- 
li}'pogastric,  and  ilio-inguinal  nerves.  The  Quadratus  lumborum  receives  fila- 
ments from  the  anterior  branches  of  the  lumbar  nerves. 

In  the  description  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  mention  has  frequently  been 
made  of  the  linea  alba,  lineae  semilunares,  and  lineie  transversas ;  when  the  dis- 
section of  the  muscles  is  completed,  these  structures  should  be  examined. 

Tlie  Hfiea  aVxi  is  a  tendinous  raphe  or  cord  seen  along  the  middle  line  of  the 
abdomen,  extending  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  pubes.  It  is  placed 
lietween  the  inner  borders  of  the  Recti  muscles,  and  is  formed  by  the  blending 
of  the  aponeuroses  of  the  Oblique  and  Transversalis  muscles.  It  is  narrow 
below,  corresponding  to  the  narrow  interval  existing  between  the  Recti,  but 
broader  above,  as  these  muscles  diverge  from  one  another  in  their  ascent,  becom- 
ing of  considerable  breadth  after  great  distention  of  the  abdomen  from  pregnancy 
or  ascites.  It  presents  numerous  aj)ertures  for  the  passage  of  vessels  and  nerves; 
the  largest  of  tliese  is  the  umbilicus,  which  in  the  foetus  transmits  the  umbilical 
vessels,  but  in  the  adult  is  obliterated,  the  cicatrix  being  stronger  than  the  neigh- 
boring parts ;  hence  umbilical  hernia  occurs  in  the  adult  above  the  umbilicus, 
whilst  in  the  foetus  it  occurs  at  the  umbilicus.  The  linea  alba  is  in  relation, 
in  front,  with  the  integument,  to  wliich  it  is  adherent,  especially  at  the  umbili- 
cus; behind,  it  is  separated  from  the  peritoneum  by  the  transversalis  fascia;  and 
below,  by  the  urachus,  and  the  bladder,  when  that  organ  is  distended. 

The  lineae  semilunares  are  two  curved  tendinous  lines,  placed  one  on  each  side 
of  the  linea  alba.  Each  corresponds  with  the  outer  border  of  the  Rectus  muscle, 
extends  from  the  cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib  to  the  pubes,  and  is  formed  by  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  internal  oblique  at  its  point  of  division  to  inclose  the  Rectus, 
where  it  is  reinforced  in  front  and  behind  by  the  External  oblique  and  Trans- 
versalis. 

The  linese  transversse  are  three  or  four  narrow,  transverse  lines,  which  intersect 
the  Rectus  muscle,  as  already  mentioned :  they  connect  the  linete  semilunares 
with  the  linea  alba. 

Actions.     The  abdominal  muscles  perform  a  threefold  action.  y^ 

When  the  pelvis  and  thorax  are  fixed,  they  compress  the  abdominal  viscera, 
by  constricting  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  in  which  action  they  are  materially 
assisted  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm.  By  these  means  the  foetus  is  expelled 
from  the  uterus,  the  faeces  from  the  rectum,  the  urine  from  the  bladder,  and  its 
contents  from  the  stomach  in  vomiting. 

If  the  spine  is  fixed,  these  muscles  compress  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax, 
materially  assisting  in  expiraticni.  If  the  spine  is  not  fixed,  the  thorax  is  bent 
directly  forward,  when  the  muscles  of  both  sides  act,  or  to  either  side  when  those 
of  the  two  sides  act  alternately,  rotation  of  the  trunk  at  the  same  time  taking 
place  to  the  opposite  side. 

If  the  thorax  is  fixed,  these  muscles,  acting  together,  draw  the  pelvis  upwards, 
as  in  climbing ;  or,  acting  singly,  they  draw  the  j)elvis  upwards,  and  rotate  the 
vertebral  column  to  one  side  or  the  other.  The  Recti  muscles,  acting  from  below, 
depress  the  thorax,  and  consequently  flex  the  vertebral  column ;  when  acting 
from  above,  they  flex  the  pelvis  upon  the  vertebral  column.  The  Pyramidalcs 
are  tensors  of  the  linea  alba. 

The  Quadratus  lumborum,  by  the  portion  inserted  into  the  last  rib,  draws 
down  and  fixes  that  bone,  acting  thereby  as  a  muscle  of  forced  expiration :  by 
the  portion  inserted  into  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  it  draws  the  spine  towards  the 
ilium,  and  thus  inclines  the  trunk  towards  its  own  side:  or,  if  the  thorax  and 
spine  be  fixed,  it  may  act  upon  the  pelvis — raising  it  towards  its  own  side  when 
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only  one  muscle  is  put  in  action,  and  when  both  muscles  act  together,  either  from 
below  or  above,  they  flex  the  trunk. 

Muscles  and  Fascuj:  of  the  Thorax. 

The  Muscles  exclusively  connected  with  the  bones  in  this  region  are  few  in 
number.     They  are  the 

Intercostales  Externi.  Infracostales. 

Intercostales  Interni.  Triangularis  Sterni. 

Le  vat  ores  Costarum. 

Intercostal  Fasciae.  A  thin  but  firm  layer  of  fascia  covers  the  outer  surface  of 
the  External  intercostal  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  Internal  intercostal  muscles ; 
and  a  third  layer,  more  delicate,  is  interposed  between  the  two  planes  of  muscular 
fibres.  These  are  the  intercostal  fasciae;  they  are  best  marked  in  those  situa- 
tions where  the  muscular  fibres  are  deficient,  as  between  the  External  intercostal 
muscles  and  sternum,  in  front ;  and  between  the  Internal  intercostals  and  spine, 
behind. 

The  Intercostal  Muscles  (Fig.  282)  are  two  thin  planes  of  muscular  and  ten- 
dinous structure,  placed  one  over  the  other,  filling  up  the  intercostal  spaces,  and 
being  directed  obliquely  between  the  margins  of  the  adjacent  ribs.  They  have 
received  the  name  *'  external "  and  "  internal "  from  the  position  they  bear  to 
one  another. 

The  External  Intercostals  are  eleven  in  number  on  each  side,  being  attached 
to  the  adjacent  margins  of  each  pair  of  ribs,  and  extending  from  the  tubercles 
of  the  ribs,  behind,  to  the  commencement  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  in  front, 
where  they  terminate  in  a  thin  membranous  aponeurosis,  which  is  continued  for- 
wards to  the  sternum.  They  arise  from  the  outer  lip  of  the  groove,  on  the 
lower  border  of  each  rib,  and  are  inserted  into  the  upper  border  of  the  rib 
below.  In  the  two  lowest  spaces  they  extend  to  the  end  of  the  ribs.  Their 
fibres  are  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  in  a  similar  direction 
with  those  of  the  External  oblique  muscle.  They  are  thicker  than  the  Internal 
intercostals. 

Relations,  By  their  outer  surface^  with  the  muscles  which  immediately  invest 
the  chest,  viz.,  the  Pectoralis  major  and  minor,  Serratus  magnus,  and  Rhomboideus 
major,  Serratus  posticus  superior  and  inferior,  Scalenus  posticus,  Sacro-lumbalis, 
Longissimus  dorsi,  Cervicalis  ascendens,  Transversal  is  colli,  Levatores  costarum, 
and  the  Obliquus  externus  abdominis.  By  their  internal  surface^  with  a  thin 
layer  of  fascia,  which  separates  them  from  the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerve,  and 
the  Internal  intercostal  muscles,  and,  behind,  from  the  pleura. 

The  Internal  Intercostals  are  eleven  in  number  on  each  side,  are  placed  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  preceding,  commencing  anteriorly  at  the  sternum,  in  the 
interspaces  between  the  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs,  and  from  the  anterior  extremi- 
ties of  tlie  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs.  They  extend  backwards  as  far  as  the 
angles  of  the  ribs ;  whence  they  are  continued  to  the  vertebral  column  by  a  thin 
aponeurosis.  Tliey  arise  from  the  inner  lip  of  the  groove  on  the  lower  border 
of  each  rib,  as  well  as  from  the  corresponding  costal  cartilage,  and  are  inserted 
into  the  upper  border  of  the  rib  below.  Their  fibres  are  directed  obliquely 
downwards  and  backwards,  decussating- with  the  fibres  of  the  preceding. 

Relations.  By  their  external  surface^  with  the  External  Intercostals,  and  the 
intercostal  vessels  and  nerves.  By  their  internal  surface^  with  the  Pleura  cos- 
talis,  Triangularis  sterni,  and  Diaphragm. 

Tlic  Intercostal  muscles  consist  of  muscular  and  tendinous  fibres,  the  latter 
being  longer  and  more  numerous  than  the  former;  hence  the  walls  of  the  inter- 
costal spaces  possess  very  considerable  strength,  to  which  the  crossing  of  the 
muscular  fibres  materially  contributes. 
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A  muscle  or  muscular  slip  is  occasionally  found  running  more  or  less  vertically  upwards  over  the 
anterior  parts  of  the  ribs,  which  has  been  named  "  Supracostal  muscle  "  by  Mr.  f.  Wood  r'  Proc. 
Royal  Sue.,"  June  15, 1865),  and  " Rectus  thoracis "  by  Profl  Turner  ("  Joum.  of  Anat.  and  Phys," 
ser.  2.  No.  II.,  p.  392).  The  latter  writer  conjectures  that  it  is  homologous  with  the  prolongation 
of  the  Rectus  abdominis  muscle  to  the  thorax,  which  is  met  with  in  some  animals.  In  a  case 
figured  by  Prof.  Turner,  the  muscle  arose  by  two  heads,  one  from  the  fifth  rib  (the  breadth  of  which 
alone  separated  it  from  the  Rectus  abdominis)  and  the  other  from  the  fourth,  and  asfcended  beneath 
the  Pectoralis  major  muscle  to  be  inserted  into  the  first  rib,  close  to  the  tendon  of  the  Subclavius 
muscle. 

The  Fn/racostales  consist  of  muscular  and  aponeurotic  fasciculi,  which  vary 
in  number  and  length;  they  arise  from  the  inner  surface  of  one  rib,  and  are 
iu.^erted  into  the  inner  surface  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  rib  below.  Their 
direction  is  most  usually  oblique,  like  the  Internal  intercostals.  They  are  most 
frequent  between  the  lower  ribs. 

The  Triangularis  Sterni  is  a  thin  plane  of  muscular  and  tendinous  fibres, 
situated  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  front  of  the  chest.  It  arises  from  the  lower 
j>art  of  the  side  of  the  sternum,  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
and  from  the  sternal  ends  of  the  costal  cartilages  of  the  three  or  four  lower  true 
ribs.  Its  fibres  diverge  upwards  and  outwards,  to  be  inserted  by  fleshy  digita- 
tions  into  the  lower  border  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  costal  cartilages  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs.  The  lowest  fibres  of  this  muscle  are  hori- 
z^mtal  in  their  direction,  and  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  Transversalis ; 
those  which  succeed  are  oblique,  whilst  the  superior  fibres  are  almost  vertical. 
This  muscle  varies  much  in  its  attachment,  not  only  in  different  bodies,  but  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  s«ime  body. 

Relations,  In  front^  with  the  sternum,  ensiform  cartilage,  costal  cartilages, 
Internal  intercostal  muscles,  and  internal  mammary  vessels.  Behind^  with  the 
pleura,  pericardium,  and  anterior  mediastinum. 

The  Levatores  Costariim  (Fig.  273),  twelve  in  number  on  each  side,  are  small 
tendinous  and  fleshy  bundles,  which  arise  from  the  extremities  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrsB,  and,  passing  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards, 
are  inserted  into  the  upper  rough  surface  of  the  rib  below  them,  between  the 
tubercle  and  the  angle.  That  for  the  first  rib  arises  from  the  transverse  process 
of  the  last  cervical  vertebra,  and  that  for  the  last  from  the  eleventh  dorsal. 
The  inferior  levatores  divide  into  two  fasciculi,  one  of  which  is  inserted  as 
above  described;  the  other  fasciculus  passes  down  to  the  second  rib  below  its 
origin ;  thus,  each  of  the  lower  ribs  receives  fibres  from  the  transverse  processes 
of  two  vertebrae. 

Nerves.     The  muscles  of  this  group  are  supplied  by  the  intercostal  nerves. 

Actions.  The  Intercostals  are  the  chief  agents  in  the  movement  of  the  ribs  in 
ordinary  respiration.  The  External  intercostals  raise  the  ribs,  especially  their 
fore  part,  and  so  increase  the  capacity  of  the  chest  from  before  backwards ;  at 
the  same  time  they  evert  their  lower  borders,  and  so  enlarge  the  thoracic  cavity 
transversely.  The  Internal  intercostals,  at  the  side  of  the  thorax,  depress  the 
ribs,  and  invert  their  lower  borders,  and  so  diminish  the  thoracic  cavity ;  but  at 
the  fore  part  of  the  chest  these  muscles  assist  the  External  intercostals  in  raising 
the  cartilages.^   The  Levatores  costarum  assist  the  External  intercostals  in  raising 

'  The  view  of  the  action  of  the  Intercostal  muscles  given  in  the  text  is  that  which  is  taucht  by 
Hatchinson  ("  Cycl.  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,"  art.  Thorax),  and  is  usually  adopted  in  our  schoow.  It 
is,  however,  much  disputed.  Hamberger  believed  that  the  External  intercostals  act  as  elevators 
of  the  ribs,  or  muscles  of  inspiration,  wnile  the  Internal  act  in  expiration.  Haller  taught  that  both 
sets  of  muscles  act  in  common — viz.,  as  muscles  of  inspiration — and  this  view  is  adopted  by  many 
of  the  best  anatomists  of  the  continent,  and  appears  supported  by  many  observations  made  on  the 
human  subject  under  various  conditions  of  disease,  and  on  living  animals  in  whom  the  muscles  have 
been  exposed  under  chloroform.  The  reader  may  consult  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Cleland,  m  the 
"Journal  of  Anat.  and  Phys,"  No.  II.,  May,  1867,  p.  209,  "On  the  Hutch  insonian  Theory  of  the 
Action  of  the  Intercostal  Muscles,"  who  refers  also  to  Henle,  Luschka,  Budge,  and  Baumler, 
"Observations  on  the  Action  of  the  Intercostal  Muscles,"  Erlkngen,  1860.  (In  "New  Syd  Soc's 
Year-Book  for  1861/'  p.  C9.) 
26 
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the  ribs.     The  Triangularis  sterni  draws  down  the  costal  cartilages ;  it  is  there 
fore  an  expiratory  muscle. 

Muscles  of  Inspiration  and  Expiration,  The  muscles  which  assist  the  action 
of  the  Diaphragm  in  inspiration  are  the  Intercostals  and  the  Levatores  costarum, 
as  above  stated,  the  Scaleni,  the  Serratus  posticus  superior,  and,  to  a  slight  extent, 
the  Subclavius.  When  the  need  for  more  forcible  action  exists,  the  shoulders 
and  the  base  of  the  scapula  are  fixed,  and  then  the  powerful  muscles  of  forced 
inspiration  come  into  play ;  the  chief  of  these  are  the  Serratus  magnus,  Latis- 
simus  dorsi,  and  the  Pectorales,  particularly  the  Pectoralis  minor.  The  Stemo- 
mastoid  also,  when  the  head  is  fixed,  assists  in  forced  inspiration,  by  drawing  up 
the  sternum,  and  by  fixing  the  clavicle,  and  thus  affordmg  a  fixed  point  for  the 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest. 

The  ordinary  action  of  expiration  is  merely  passive,  the  resilience  of  the  ribs 
and  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  producing  a  tendency  to  a  vacuum.  This  causes 
the  ascent  of  the  abdominal  viscera  covered  by  the  Diaphragm.  Forced  expira- 
tory actions  are  performed  mainly  by  the  flat  muscles  (Obliqui  and  Transversalis) 
of  the  abdomen,  assisted  also  by  the  Rectus.  Other  muscles  of  forced  expiration 
are  the  Internal  intercostals  and  Triangularis  sterni  (as  above  mentioned),  the 
Serratus  posticus  inferior,  the  Quadratus  lumborum,  and  the  Sacro-lumbalis. 

Diaphragmatic  Region. 

Diaphragm. 

The  Diaphragm  {6ifii(ppayfux^  a  partition  wall)  (Fig.  279)  is  a  thin  musculo-fibrous 
septum,  placed  obliquely  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third  of 
the  trunk,  and  separating  the  thorax  from  the  abdomen,  forming  the  floor  of  the 
former  cavity  and  the  roof  of  the  latter.  It  is  elliptical,  its  longest  diameter 
being  from  side  to  side,  somewliat  fan-shaped,  the  broad  elliptical  portion  being 
horizontal,  the  narrow  part,  which  represents  the  handle  of  the  fan,  vertical,  and 
joined  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  some 
anatomists  describe  it  as  consisting  of  two  portions,  the  upper  or  great  muscle  of 
the  Diaphragm,  and  the  lower  or  lesser  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  whole  of  the 
internal  circumference  of  the  thorax,  being  attached,  in  front,  by  fleshy  fibres  to 
the  ensiform  cartilage ;  on  either  side,  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cartilages  and 
bony  portions  of  the  six  or  seven  inferior  ribs,  interdigitating  with  the  Transver- 
salis; and  behind,  to  two  aponeurotic  arches,  named  the  ligamentum  arcuatum 
externum  and  internum,  and  to  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  The  fibres  from  these 
sources  vary  in  length ;  those  arising  from  tlie  ensiform  appendix  are  very  short 
and  occasionally  aponeurotic ;  those  from  the  ligamenta  arcuata,  and  more  esp:»- 
cially  those  from  the  ribs  at  the  side  of  the  chest,  are  longer,  describe  well- 
marked  curves  as  they  ascend,  and  finally  converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  central  tendon.  Between  the  sides  of  the  muscular  slip  from 
the  ensiform  appendix  and  the  cartilages  of  the  adjoining  ribs,  the  fibres  of  the 
Diaphragm  are  deficient,  the  interval  being  filled  by  areolar  tissue,  covered  on 
the  thoracic  side  by  the  pleura) ;  on  the  abdominal,  by  the  peritoneum.  This  is, 
consequently,  a  weak  point,  and  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  may 
protrude  into  the  chest,  forming  phrenic  or  diaphragmatic  hernia,  or  a  collection  of 
pus  in  the  mediastinum  may  descend  through  it,  so  as  to  point  at  the  epigastrium. 

The  ligamentum  arcuatum  internum  is  a  tendinous  arch,  thrown  across  the 
upper  part  of  the  Psoas  magnus  muscle,  on  each  side  of  the  spine.  It  is  con- 
nected, by  one  end,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  Ixxly  of  the  first,  ana  occasionally  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra,  being  continuous  with  the  outer  side  of  the  tendon  of 
the  corresponding  crus ;  and,  by  the  other  end,  to  the  front  of  the  transverse 
process  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra. 

The  Ugamentiim  arcuatum  externum  is  the  thickened  upper  margin  of  the 
anterior  lamella  of  the  transversalis  fascia ;  it  arches  across  the  upper  part  of  the 
Quadratus  lumborum,  being  attached,  by  one  extremity,  to  the  front  of  the  Irans- 
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verse  process  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra :  and,  by  the  other,  to  the  apex  and 
lower  margin  of  the  last  rib. 

To  the  spine,  the  Diaphragm  is  connected  by  two  crura,  which  are  situated  on 
the  bodies  of  tlie  lumbar  vertebrtE,  on  each  side  of  the  aorla.  The  crura,  at 
their  origin,  are  tendinous  in  structure ;  the  right  cms,  larger  and  longer  than 
the  left,  arising  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bodies  and  intervertebral  sub- 
stances of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar  verlebrs;;  the  left,  from  the 
second  and  third ;  both  blending  with  the  anterior  common  ligament  of  the  spine. 


Fig.  279.— The  Diaphragm.     Under  Surface. 
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A  tendinous  arch  is  thrown  across  the  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  from  the 
tendon  of  one  crus  to  that  of  the  other,  beneath  which  pass  the  aorta,  vena 
azygoa  major,  and  thoracic  duct.  The  tendons  terminate  in  two  large  fleshy 
bellies,  which,  with  the  tendinous  portions  above  alluded  to,  are  called  the  crura, 
or  pillarg  of  the  diaphragm.  Tlie  outer  fasciculi  of  the  two  crura  are  directed 
upwards  and  outwards  to  the  central  tendon;  but  the  inner  tasciculi  decus-sate 
in  front  of  the  aorta,  and  then  diverge,  so  as  to  surround  the  oesopjiagus  before 
endinc  in  the  central  tendon.  The  anterior  and  larger  of  these  fasciculi  is 
formed  by  the  right  crus. 

The  Central  or  Cordi/orm  Tendon  of  the  Diaphragm  is  a  thin,  tendinous  apo- 
neurosis, situated  at  tlie  centre  of  the  vault  formed  by  ihe  muscle,  immediately 
below  the  pericardium,  with  which  its  circumference  is  blended.  It  is  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  trefoil  leaf,  consisting  of  three  divisions,  or  leaflets,  separated 
from  one  another  by  slight  indentations.  The  right  leaflet  is  the  largest;  the 
middle  one,  directeil  towards  the  ensiform  cartilage,  the  next  in  size;  and  the 
left,  the  smallest.  In  structure,  the  tendon  is  composed  of  several  planes  of 
fibres,  which  intersect  one  another  at  various  angles,  and  unite  into  straight  or 
curved  bundles — an  arrangement  which  aflbrds  it  additional  strength. 
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The  Openings  connected  with  the  Diaphragm  are  three  large  and  several 
smaller  apertures.  The  former  are  the  aortic,  the  oesophageal,  and  the  opening 
for  the  vena  cava. 

The  aortic  opening  is  the  lowest  and  the  most  posterior  of  the  three  large  aper- 
tures connected  with  this  muscle.  It  is  situated  in  the  middle  line,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae ;  and  is,  therefore,  behind  the  Diaphragm, 
not  in  it.  It  is  an  osseoaponeurotic  aperture,  formed  by  a  tendinous  arch  thrown 
across  the  front  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  from  the  crus  on  one  side  to  that 
on  the  other,  and  transmits  the  aorta,  vena  azygos  major,  thoracic  duct,  and  occa- 
sionally the  left  sympathetic  nerve. 

The  oesophageal  opening,  elliptical  in  form,  muscular  in  structure,  and  formed 
by  the  two  crura,  is  placed  above,  and,  at  the  same  time,  anterior,  and  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  preceding.  It  transmits  the  oesophagus  and  pneumogastric  nerves. 
The  anterior  margin  of  this  aperture  is  occasionally  tendinous,  being  formed  by 
the  margin  of  the  central  tendon. 

The  opening  for  the  vena  cava  is  the  highest;  it  is  quadrilateral  in  form,  ten- 
dinous in  structure,  and  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  right  and  middle  leaflets  of 
the  central  tendon,  its  margins  being  bounded  by  four  bundles  of  tendinous  fibres, 
which  meet  at  right  angles. 

The  right  crus  transmits  the  sympathetic  and  the  greater  and  lesser  splanchnic 
nerves  of  the  right  side ;  the  left  crus,  the  greater  and  lesser  splanchnic  nerves 
of  the  left  side,  and  the  vena  azygos  minor. 

The  Serous  Membranes  in  relation  with  the  Diaphragm  are  four  in  number : 
three  lining  its  upper  or  thoracic  surface ;  one  its  abdominal.  The  three  serous 
membranes  on  its  upper  surface  are  the  pleura  on  either  side,  and  the  serous 
layer  of  the  pericardium,  which  covers  the  middle  portion  of  the  tendinous 
centre.  The  serous  membrane  covering  its  under  surface  is  a  portion  of  the 
general  peritoneal  membrane  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  Diaphragm  is  arched,  being  convex  towards  the  chest,  and  concave  to  the 
abdomen.  The  right  portion  forms  a  complete  arch  from  before  backwards,  being 
accurately  moulded  over  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver,  and  having  rested  upon 
it  the  concave  base  of  the  right  lung.  The  left  portion  is  arched  from  before 
backwards  in  a  similar  manner;  but  the  arch  is  narrower  in  front,  being 
encroached  upon  by  the  pericardium,  and  lower  than  the  right,  at  its  summit, 
by  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  It  supports  the  base  of  the  left  lung,  and 
covers  the  great  end  of  the  stomach,  the  spleen,  and  left  kidney.  The  central 
portion,  which  supports  the  heart,  is  higher,  in  front,  at  the  sternum,  and  behind, 
at  the  vertebrae,  than  the  lateral  portions ;  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  parts 
further  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Tlie  height  of  the  Diaphragm  is  constantly  varying  during  respiration,  the 
muscle  being  carried  upwards  or  downwards  from  tne  average  level;  its  height 
also  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  distention  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  the  size  of  the  liver.  After  a  forced  expiration,  the  right  arch  is  on  a  level, 
in  front,  with  the  fourth  costal  cartilage ;  at  the  side,  with  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  ribs;  and  behind,  with  the  eighth  rib;  the  left  arch  being  usually  from 
one  to  two  ribs'  breadth  below  the  level  of  the  right  one.  In  a  forced  inspira- 
tion, it  descends  from  one  to  two  inches;  its  slope  would  then  be  represented  by 
a  line  drawn  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  towards  the  tenth  rib. 

Nerves,  The  Diaphragm  is  supplied  by  the  phrenic  nerves  and  phrenic  plexus 
of  the  sympathetic. 

Actions.  The  action  of  the  Diaphragm  modifies  considerably  the  size  of  the 
chest  and  the  position  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  During  a  forced 
inspiration,  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  enlarged  in  the  vertical  direction  from 
two  to  three  inches,  ])artly  by  the  ascent  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  partly  by  the 
descent  of  the  Diaphragm.  The  chest,  consequently,  encroaches  upon  tne  abdo- 
men :  the  lungs  are  expanded,  and  lowered,  in  relation  with  the  ribs,  nearly  two 
inches ;  the  heart  being  drawn  down  about  an  inch  and  a  half;  the  descent  of  the 
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latter  organ  taking  place  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  its  connection  with 
the  lungs,  as  well  as  directly  by  means  of  the  central  tendon  to  which  the  peri- 
cardium is  attached.  The  abdominal  viscera  are  also  pushed  down  (the  liver,  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  three  inches),  so  that  these  organs  are  no  longer  protected 
by  the  ribs.  During  expiration^  when  the  Diaphragm  is  passive,  it  is  pushed  up 
by  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles ;  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  (with  the 
organs  contained  in  it)  encroaches  upon  the  chest,  by  which  the  lungs  and  heart 
are  compressed  upwards,  and  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  thoracic  cavity  dimin- 
ished. The  Diaphragm  is  passive  when  raised  or  lowered,  by  the  abdominal 
organs,  independently  of  respiration,  in  proportion  as  they  are  large  or  small, 
full  or  empty;  hence  the  oppression  felt  in  the  chest  after  a  full  meal,  or  from 
flatulent  distention  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

In  all  expulsive  acts  the  Diaphragm  is  called  into  action,  to  give  additional 
power  to  each  expulsive  eflFort.  Thus,  before  sneezing,  coughing,  laughing,  and 
crying;  before  vomiting;  previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the  urine  and  figeces,  or  of 
the  foetus  from  the  womb,  a  deep  inspiration  takes  place.* 

MUSCLES  AND  FASCIA  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Upper  Extremity  are  divisible  into  groups,  corresponding 
with  the  diflferent  regions  of  the  limb. 

Of  the  Shoulder. 


Anterior  Thoracic  Region. 
Pectoralis  major. 
Pectoralis  minor. 
Subclavius. 

Lateral  Thoracic  Region. 
Serratus  magnus. 

Acromial  Region. 
Deltoid. 

Anterior  Scapular  Region. 
Subscapularis. 

I^osterior  Scapular  Region. 
Supraspinatus. 
Infraspinatus."^*" 
Teres  minor. 
Teres  major. 

Of  the  Arm. 

Anterior  Humeral  Region. 
Coraco-brachialis. 
Biceps. 
Brachialis  anticus. 

Posterior  Humeral  Region. 
Triceps. 
Subanconeus.  a^ 

T 

Of  the  Forearm. 

Anterior  Brachial  Region. 
^3       r  Pronator  radii  teres. 
^  u  I  Flexor  carpi  radialis. 
^  >>-{  Pal  maris  longus. 
5>3     Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 
cc       [Flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 


Q^^   f  Flexor  profundus  digitorum. 
S  1^  -(  Flexor  longus  pollicis. 
^M   [  Pronator  x^uadratus.  "^ 

Radial  Region.^ 
Supinator  longus. 
Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 
Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior. 
^  Posterior  Brachial  Region. 

^       f  Extensor  communis  digitorum. 

Extensor  minimi  digiti. 

Extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 

Anconeus.  . 
'  Supinator  brevis. 

Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis. 

Extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis. 

Extensor  secundi  internodii  pol- 
licis. 

Extensor  indicis. 


CO 


Of  the  Hand.  "^ 

Radial  Region. 
Abductor  pollicis. 

Flexor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis(opponens). 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 
Abductor  pollicis. 

Ulnar  Region. 
Palmaris  brevis. 
Abductor  minimi  digiti. 
Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti.  > 
Flexor  ossis  metacarpi  minimi  digiti  (op- 
ponens). 

Palmar  Region. 
Lumbricales. 
Interossei  palmares. 
Interossei  aorsales.      ^ 

'  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  general  relations  of  the  Diaphragm,  and  its  action,  refer  to  Dr. 
Sibeon's  "  Medical  Anatomy." 
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DiSKriion  of  Peetoral  Reijion  and  Axilla  {Fig.  2S0).  The  arm  being  drawn  ftway  from  the  aida 
nearl]'  at  right  angles  with  tne  trunk,  and  rotated  outwards,  make  a  vertical  incision  through  the 
integument  in  the  median  line  of  the  chest,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  of  the  at«niiiin  ;  a 
second  incision  along  the  lower  border  of  the  Pectoral  muscle,  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  axilla ;  a  third,  from  the  sternum  along  the  clavicle,  as  far  as  its  centre ;  and  a 
fourth,  from  the  middle  of  the  clavicle  obliquely  downwards,  along  the  interspace  between  the 
Pectoral  and  Deltoid  muscles,  as  low  as  the  fold  of  the  arm-pit.  The  flap  of  integument  is  then  to 
be  dissected  off  in  the  direction  indicated  in  the  figure,  but  not  entirely  removed,  as  it  should  be 
replaced  on  completing  the  dissection.  If  a  transverse  incision  is  now  made  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  sternum  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  aa  far  aa  the  posterior  fold  of  the  arm-pit,  and  the  integument 
reflected  outwards,  the  axillary  space  will  be  more  completely  exposed. 
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Fasci.*  of  the  Thobas. 

The  superficial  fascia  of  the  thoracic  region  in  a  loose,  eel  hi  lo- fibrous  Inyer, 
continuous  with  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  neck  and  upper  extremity  above, 
and  of  the  abdomen  below ;  opposite 
Fig.  280, — Dissection  of  Upper  Ustremity.  the  mamma,  it  subdivides  into  two 

layers,  one  of  which  passes  in  front. 
the  other  behind  that  gland;  and 
from  both  of  these  layers  numerous 
septa  pass  into  its  substance,  support- 
ing its  varioos  lobes :  from  the 
anterior  layer,  fibrous  processes  pass 
forward  to  the  integument  and 
nipple,  inclosing  in  their  areolae 
mnspes  of  fat.  These  processes  were 
called  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  the  Hga- 
menla  suspensoria,  from  the  support 
they  afford  to  the  gland  in  thi.f 
situation.  On  removing  the  super- 
ficial fascia  with  the  rrtnnima,X\\e  deep 
fascia  of  the  thoracic  region  is  ex- 
posed; it  is  a  thin,  aponeurotic 
lamina,  covering  the  surface  of  the 
great  Pectoral  muscle,  and  sending 
numerous  prolongations  between  its 
fasciculi ;  it  is  attached,  in  the  mid- 
dle line,  to  tlie  front  of  the  sternum; 
and  above,  to  the  clavicle:  it  is  very 
thin  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
muscle,  somewhat  thicker  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  Pectoralis  major 
and  Latissimus  dorsi,  where  it  closes 
in  the  axillary  space,  and  divides  at 
the  outer  margin  of  the  latter  mus- 
cle into  two  la)-crs,  one  of  which  passes  in  front,  and  the  other  behind  it; 
these  proceed  as  far  as  the  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrss,  to  whicli 
they  are  attached.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  thoracic  region,  this  fascia  is 
well  developed,  and  is  continuous  with  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  Recti  muscles. 

Anterior  Thoracic  Region. 

Pectoralis  Major.  Pectoralis  Minor, 

Subclavius. 

The  Peclo'-alis  Major  (Fig.  281)  is  a  broad,  thick,  triangular  muscle,  situated 
at  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  chest,  in  front  of  the  axilla.  It  arises  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  sternal  half  of  the  clavicle ;  from  half  the  breadth  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  sternum,  as  low  down  as  the  attachment  of  the  cartilage 
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of  tlie  cdxth  or  seveQth  rib;  its  origin  consisting  of  aponeurotic  fibres,  which 
iDtersect  with  those  of  the  opposite  muscle ;  it  also  arises  from  the  cartilages  of 
all  the  true  ribs,  with  the  exception,  frequently,  of  the  first,  or  of  the  seventh, 
or  both ;  and  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique  muscle  of  the 
abdomen.  The  fibres  from  this  extensive  origin  converge  towards  its  insertion, 
giving  to  the  muscle  a  radiated  appearance.  Those  fibres  which  arise  from  the 
clavicle  pass  obliquely  outwards  and  downwards,  and  are  usually  separated  from 

Fig.  281. — Muscles  of  the  Chest  and  Front  of  tbe  Arm.    Superficial  View. 


"le  rest  by  a  cellular  interval :  those  from  the  lower  part  of  the  cternum,  and  the 
Mrtilages  of  the  lower  true  ribs,  pass  upwards  and  outwards;  whilst  the  middle 
fibres  pass  horizontally.  As  these  three  sels  of  fibres  converge,  they  are  so  dis- 
posed that  the  upjier  overlap  the  middle,  and  the  middle  the  lower  portion, 
Ihe  fibres  of  tbe  lower  portion  being  folded  backwards  upon  themselves ;  so  that 
thore  fibres  which  are  lowest  in  front  become  highe-st  at  their  point  of  insertion. 
They  all  terminate  in  a  flat  tendon,  about  two  inches  broad,  which  is  in.'^rled 
into  the  anterior  bicipital  ridge  of  the  humerus.     This  tendon  consists  of  two 
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laminae,  placed  one  in  front  of  the  other,  and  usually  blended  together  below. 
The  anterior,  the  thicker,  receives  the  clavicular  and  upper  half  of  the  sternal 

Eortion  of  the  muscle ;  the  posterior  lamina  receiving  the  attachment  of  the  lower 
alf  of  the  sternal  portion.  From  this  arrangement  it  results,  that  the  fibres  of 
the  upper  and  middle  portions  of  the  muscle  are  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  bicipital  ridge ;  those  of  the  lower  portion,  into  the  upper  part.  The  tendon, 
at  its  insertion,  is  connected  with  that  of  the  Deltoid ;  it  sends  up  an  expansion 
over  the  bicipital  groove  towards  the  head  of  the  humerus ;  another  backwards, 
which  lines  tne  groove ;  and  a  third  to  the  fascia  of  the  arm. 

Relations,  By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  integument,  the  superficial  fascia, 
the  Platysma,  and  the  mammary  gland.  By  its  posterior  surface — its  thoracic 
portion^  with  the  sternum,  the  rios  and  costal  cartilages,  the  Subclavius,  Pecto 
ralis  minor,  Serratus  magnus,  and  the  Intercostals ;  its  axillary  portion  forms  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  axillary  space,  and  covers  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves. 
Its  vpper  border  lies  parallel  with  the  Deltoid,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
cephalic  vein  and  descending  branch  of  the  thoracico-acromialis  artery.  Ix&lotver 
border  forms  the  anterior  margin  of  the  axilla,  being  at  first  separated  from  the 
Latissimus  dorsi  by  a  considerable  interval ;  but  both  muscles  gradually  con- 
verge towards  the  outer  part  of  the  space. 

Peculiarities.  In  muscular  subjects,  the  sternal  origins  of  the  two  Pectoral  muscles  are  separated 
only  by  a  narrow  interval ;  but  this  interval  is  enlarged  where  these  muscles  are  ill-developed.  Very 
rarely,  the  whole  of  the  sternal  portion  is  deficient.  Occasionally,  one  or  two  additional  muscular 
slips  arise  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique,  and  become  united  to  the  lower  mai^n  of 
the  Pectoralis  major.  A  slender  muscular  slip  is  occasionally  found  lying  parallel  with  the  outer 
margin  of  the  sternum,  overlapping  the  origin  of  the  pectoral  muscle.  It  is  attached,  bv  one  end, 
to  tne  upper  part  of  the  sternum  near  the  origin  of  the  stemo-mastoid ;  and,  by  the  otner,  to  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus  abdominis.     It  has  received  the  name  "  Rectus  stemalis." 

Dissection.  Detach  the  Pectoralis  major  by  dividing  the  muscle  along  it«  attachment  to  the 
clavicle,  and  by  making  a  vertical  incision  through  its  substance  a  little  external  to  its  line  of 
attachment  to  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages.  The  muscle  should  then  be  reflected  outwards, 
and  its  tendon  carefully  examined.  The  Pectoralis  minor  is  now  exposed,  and  immediately  above 
it,  in  the  interval  between  its  upper  border  and  the  clavicle,  a  strong  fascia,  the  costo-coracoici  mem- 
brane. 

The  costo-coracoid  membrane  protects  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves;  it  is 
very  thick  and  dense  externally,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  coracoid  process,  and 
is  continuous  with  the  fascia  of  the  arm  ;  more  internally,  it  is  connected  with 
the  lower  border  of  the  clavicle,  as  far  as  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  first  rib ; 
traced  downwards,  it  passes  behind  the  Pectoralis  minor,  surrounding,  in  a  more 
or  less  complete  sheath,  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves;  and  above,  it  sends  a 
prolongation  behind  the  Subclavius,  wh'ch  is  attached  to  the  clavicle,  and  so 
incloses  the  muscle  in  a  kind  of  sheath.  The  costo-coracoid  membrane  is  pierced 
by  the  cephalic  vein,  the  thoracico-acromialis  artery  and  vein,  superior  tnoracic 
artery  nnd  anterior  thoracic  nerves. 

The  Pectoralis  Minor  (Fig.  282)  is  a  thin,  flat,  triangular  muscle  situated  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  beneath  the  Pectoralis  major.  It  arises  by  three 
tendinous  digitations,  from  the  upper  margin  and  outer  surface  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  near  their  cartilages,  and  from  the  aponeurosis  covering  the 
Intercostal  muscles ;  the  fibres  pass  upwards  and  outwards,  and  c(mverge  to  form 
a  flat  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  border  of  the  coracoid  process 
of  the  scapula. 

Relations.  By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  Pectoralis  major,  and  the  superior 
thoracic  vessels  and  nerves.  By  its  posterior  surfcuce^  with  the  ribs,  Intercostal 
muscles,  Serratus  magnus,  the  axillary  space,  and  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves. 
Its  upper  border  is  separated  from  the  clavicle  by  a  triangular  interval,  broad 
internally,  narrow  externally,  bounded  in  front  by  the  costo-coracoid  membrane, 
and  internally  by  the  ribs.     In  this  space  are  seen  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  costo-coracoid  membrane  should  now  be  removed,  when  the  Subclavius  muscle  will  be  seen. 

The  Svbclavius  is  a  long,  thin,  spindle-shaped  muscle,  placed  in  the  interval 
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between  the  clavicle  and  the  first  rib.  It  arises  by  a  short,  thick  tendon  from 
the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  in  front  of  the  rhomboia  ligament ;  the  fleshy  fibres 
proceed  obliquely  outwards,  to  be  inserted  into  a  deep  groove  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  middle  third  of  the  clavicle. 

Relations,  By  its  upper  surface,  with  the  clavicle.  By  its  under  surface,  it  is 
separated  from  the  first  rib  by  the  subclavian  vessels  and  brachial  plexus  of 
nerves.  Its  anterior  surface  is  separated  from  the  Pectoralis  major  by  the  costo- 
caracoid  aponeurosis,  which,  with  the  clavicle,  forms  an  osteo-fibrous  sheath  in 
which  the  muscle  is  inclosed. 

If  the  costal  attachment  of  the  Pectoralis  minor  is  divided  across,  and  the  muscle  reflected  out- 
wards, the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves  are  brought  fully  into  view,  and  should  be  examined. 

Nerves,  The  pectoral  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  thoracic  nerves ; 
the  Subclavius,  by  a  filament  from  the  cord  formed  by  the  union  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  cervical  nerves. 

Actions.  If  the  arm  has  been  raised  by  the  Deltoid,  the  Pectoralis  major  will, 
conjointly  with  the  Latissimus  dorsi  and  Teres  major,  depress  it  to  the  side  of 
the  chest ;  and,  if  acting  singly,  it  will  draw  the  arm  across  the  front  of  the 
chest.  The  Pectoralis  minor  depresses  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  drawing  the 
scapula  downwards  and  inwards  to  the  thorax.  The  Subclavius  depresses  the 
shoulder,  drawing  the  clavicle  downwards  and  forwards.  When  the  arms  are 
fixed,  all  three  muscles  act  upon  the  ribs,  drawing  them  upwards  and  expanding 
the  chest,  and  thus  becoming  very  important  agents  m  forced  inspiration. 
Asthmatic  patients  always  assume  this  attitude,  fixing  the  shoulders,  so  that  all 
these  muscles  may  be  brought  into  action  to  assist  in  dilating  the  cavity  of  the 
chest. 

Lateral  Thoracic  Region. 
Serratus  Magnus. 

The  Serratus  Magnus  (Fig.  282)  is  a  broad,  thin,  and  irregularly  quadrilateral 
muscle,  situated  at  the  upper  part  and  side  of  the  chest.  It  arises  by  nine  fleshy 
dictations  from  the  outer  surface  and  upper  border  of  the  eight  upper  ribs  (the 
second  rib  having  two)  and  from  the  aponeurosis  covering  the  upper  intercostal 
spaces,  and  is  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
posterior  border  of  the  scapula.  This  muscle  has  been  divided  into  three  por- 
tions, a  superior,  middle,  ana  inferior,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  direc- 
tion, and  in  the  extent  of  attachment  of  each  part.  The  upper  portion,  separated 
from  the  rest  by  a  cellular  interval,  is  a  narrow,  but  thick  fasciculus,  which  arises 
by  two  diffitations  from  the  first  and  second  ribs,  and  from  the  aponeurotic  arch 
between  them;  its  fibres  proceed  upwards,  outwards,  and  backwards,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  triangular  smooth  surface  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  superior 
angle  of  the  scapula.  The  middle  portion  of  the  muscle  arises  by  three  aigita- 
tions  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  ribs ;  it  forms  a  thin  and  broad  muscular 
layer,  which  proceeds  horizontally  backwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  posterior 
border  of  the  scapula,  between  the  superior  and  inferior  angles.  The  lower 
portion  arises  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  ribs,  by  four  digitations, 
in  the  intervals  between  which  are  received  corresponding  processes  of  the 
External  oblique;  the  fibres  pass  upwards,  outwardfs,  and  backwards,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  by  an 
attachment  partly  muscular,  partly  tendinous. 

Relations,  This  muscle  is  covered,  in  fronts  by  the  Pectoral  muscles;  behind, 
by  the  Subscapularis ;  above,  by  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves.  Its  deep  surface 
rests  upon  the  ribs  and  Intercostal  muscles. 

Nerves.     The  Serratus  magnus  is  supplied  by  the  posterior  thoracic  nerve. 

Actions.  The  Serratus  magnus  is  the  most  important  external  inspiratory 
muscle.     When  the  shoulders  are  fixed,  it  elevates  the  ribs,  and  so  dilates  the 
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cavity  of  ihe  chest,  ass'sting  the  Pectoral  and  Subclavius  muscles.  This  mnM 
especiailv  ils  middle  and  lower  segmente,  draws  the  base  and  ini'erior  angle  of  tl 
scapula  forwardfi,  and  so  raises  the  point  of  the  shnuider  by  causing  a  rotation  c 
the  bone  on  the  side  of  the  chest;  as3iRt.ing  the  Trapezius  muscle  in  supporlii 
weights  upon  the  shoulder,  the  thorax  being  at  the  same  time  fixed  by  preventii^ 
the  escape  of  the  included  air. 

DiasfEtum.    Attsr  completing  the  diasectinn  of  the  Aitilla,  if  the  inuBcles  of  the  back  ha.'ve  h 
dissecC«d,  the  upper  extremity  shoiild  be  Beparated  from  the  trunk.     Saw  throagh  the  clavicle  at  jj 
centre,  and  then  cnl  Ihroufth  the  muscles  which  connect  the  scapula  and  arm  with  the  trunk.  vir.,tf 
Pectoraiig  minor,  in  front,  Serratiia  naagnua,  at  the  side,  and  the  Levator  anguii  scnpulie,  the  Rhoi 
boida,  Trap^ziufl,  and  Latissimus  dorsi  behind.    Theae  muaclea  should  be  cleaned  and  tnieed  Co  tl 
respective  insertions.    Then  make  an  incision  throuffh  the  inl^uraent,  commencing  at  I' 

third  of  the  clavicle,  and  extending  alotw  the  margin  of  that  bone,  the  acromion  process,  i ^_ 

of  the  acapnlm ;  the  integument  should  be  dissected  from  above  downwards  and  ootwards,  when  tj 
faecia  covering  the  Deltoid  ia  exposed  (Fig.  2S0,  No.  3). 


of  the  Cheat  and  Front  of  the  Arm,  with  the  Boundaries  of  the  Axilla. 


The  3vpfirficial/ascia  of  the  upper  extremity  is  a  tliin,  cellulo-fibrous  tftmin 
oontaining  Vietween  its  layers  the  superficial  veins  and  lympliatics,  and  the  outi 
neous  nerves.  It  is  most  distinct  in  front  of  the  elbow,  and  oontains  very  )arg 
BUperficial  veins  and  nerves;  in  the  hand  it  is  hardly  demonstrable,  iheintegumerf 
being  closely  adherent  to  Ihe  deep  fascia  by  dense  fibrous  bands.  Small  subc 
taneoiis  burste  are  found  in  this  fascia,  over  tlie  acromion,  the  olecranon,  and  t 
knuckles.  The  deep  fascia  of  the  upper  exiremity  comprises  the  anoneuroms  o 
the  shoulder,  arm,  and  forearm,  the  anterior  and  pustvrior  annular  1igamcnti<  < 


^fa 
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the  carpus,  and  the  palmar  fascia.     These  will  be  considered  in  the  description 
of  the  muscles  of  the  several  regions. 

Acromial  Region. 

Deltoid. 

The  deep  fascia  covering  the  Deltoid  (deltoid  aponeurosis)  is  a  thick  and  strong 
fibrous  layer,  which  incloses  the  outer  surface  of  the  muscle,  and  sends  down 
numerous  prolongations  between  its  fasciculi ;  it  is  continuous,  internally,  with  the 
fascia  covering  the  great  Pectoral  muscle ;  behind,  with  that  covering  the  Infra- 
spinatus and  back  of  the  arm :  above,  it  is  attached  to  the  clavicle,  the  acromion, 
and  spine  of  the  scapula. 

The  Deltoid  (Fig.  281)  is  a  large,  thick,  triangular  muscle,  which  forms  the  con- 

vexitv  of  the  shoulder,  and  has  received  its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  the 

Greek  letter  a  reversed.     It  surrounds  the  shoulder-joint  in  the  greater  part  of 

its  extent,  covering  it  on  its  outer  side,  and  in  front  and  behind.     It  arises  from 

the  outer  third  of  the  anterior  border  and  upper  surface  of  the  clavicle ;  from 

the  outer  margin  and  upper  surface  of  the  acromion  process  :  and  from  the  whole 

length  of  the  lower  border  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.     From  this  extensive 

origin,  the  fibres  converge  towards  tneir  insertion,  the  middle  passing  vertically, 

the  anterior  obliauely  backwards,  the  posterior  obliquely  forwards ;  they  unite  to 

form  a  thick  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  a  rough  prominence  on  the  middle  of 

the  outer  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus.     This  muscle  is  remarkably  coarse 

in  texture,  and  intersected  by  three  or  four  tendinous  laminae  ;  these  are  attached, 

at  intervals,  to  the  clavicle  and  acromion,  extend  into  the  substance  of  the  muscle, 

and  give  origin  to  a  number  of  fleshy  fibres.     The  largest  of  these  laminae  extends 

from  the  summit  of  the  acromion. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  integument,  the  superficial  fascia, 
Platysma,  and  supra- acromial  nerves.  Its  deep  surface  is  separated  from  the 
head  of  the  humerus  by  a  large  sacculated  synovial  bursa,  and  covers  thecoracoid 
process,  coraco-acromial  ligament,  Pectoralis  minor,  Coraco-brachialis,  both  heads 
of  the  Biceps,  tendon  of  the  Pectoralis  major,  Infraspinatus,  Teres  minor,  Triceps 
(its  scapular  and  external  heads),  the  circumflex  vessels  and  nerve,  and  the 
numerus.  Its  anterior  border  is  separated  from  the  Pectoralis  major  by  a  cellular 
interspace,  which  lodges  the  cephalic  vein  and  descending  branch  of  the  tluoracico- 
acromiahs  artery.  Its  posterior  border  rests  on  the  Infraspinatus  and  Triceps 
muscles. 
Nerves,  The  Deltoid  is  supplied  by  the  circumflex  nerve. 
Actions,  The  Deltoid  raises  the  arm  directly  from  the  side,  so  as  to  bring  it  at 
right  angles  with  the  trunk.  Its  anterior  fibres,  assisted  by  the  Pectoralis  major, 
draw  the  arm  forwards ;  and  its  posterior  fibres,  aided  by  the  Teres  major  and 
Latissimus  dorsi,  draw  it  backwards. 

Dissfclion.  Divide  the  Deltoid  across,  near  its  upper  part,  by  an  incision  carried  along  the 
n»rpn  of  the  clavicle,  the  acromion  process,  and  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  reflect  it  downwards ; 
theburwi  will  be  seen  on  its  under -surface,  as  well  as  the  circumflex  vessels  and  nerve.  The  inser- 
tion of  the  muscle  should  be  carefully  examined. 

Anterior  Scapular  Region. 
Subscapularis. 

T!\ie  subscapular  aponeurosis  is  a  thin  membrane,  attached  to  the  entire  circum- 
ference of  the  subscapular  fossa,  and  affording  attachment  by  its  inner  surface  to 
some  of  the  fibres  of  the  Subscapularis  muscle :  when  this  is  removed,  the  Sub- 
scapularis muscle  is  exposed. 

The  Subscaptilaris  (Fig.  282)  is  a  large,  triangular  muscle,  which  fills  up  the 
subscapular  fossa,  arising  from  its  internal  two-thirds,  with  the  exception  of  a 
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narrow  margin  along  the  posterior  border,  and  the  surfaces  at  the  superior  and 
inferior  angles  which  afford  attachment  to  the  Serratus  magnus.  Some  fibres 
arise  from  tendinous  laminae,  which  intersect  the  muscle,  and  are  attached  to  ridges 
on  the  bone ;  and  others  from  an  aponeurosis,  which  separates  the  muscles  from 
the  Teres  major  and  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps.  The  fibres  pass  outwards, 
and,  gradually  converging,  terminate  in  a  tendon,  which  is  insertea  into  the  lesser 
tuberosity  of  the  humerus.  Those  fibres  which  arise  from  the  axillary  border 
of  the  scapula  are  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the  humerus  to  the  extent  of  an  inch 
below  the  tuberosity.  The  tendon  of  the  muscle  is  in  close  contact  with  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  glides  over  a  large  bursa,  which 
separates  it  from  the  base  of  the  coracoid  process.  This  bursa  communicates  with 
the  cavity  of  the  joint  by  an  aperture  in  the  capsular  ligament. 

Relations.  By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  Serratus  magnus,  Coraco-brachialis, 
and  Biceps,  and  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves.  By  its  posterior  surface^  with 
the  scapula,  the  subscapular  vessels  and  nerves,  and  tlie  capsular  ligament  of  the 
shoulder-joint.  1\J8^  lower  border  \%  contiguous  with  the  Teres  major  and  Latis- 
simus  dorsi. 

Nerves,     It  is  supplied  by  the  upper  and  lower  subscapular  nerves. 

Actions,  The  Subscapularis  rotates  the  head  of  the  humerus  inwards ;  when 
the  arm  is  raised,  it  draws  the  himierus  downwards.  It  is  a  powerful  defence  to 
the  front  of  the  shoulder-joint,  preventing  displacement  of  the  head  of  -the  bone 
forwards. 

Posterior  Scapular  Eegion.    (Fig.  283.) 

Supraspinatus.  Teres  Minor. 

Infraspinatus.  Teres  Major. 

Dissection.  To  expose  these  muscles,  and  to  examine  their  mode  of  insertion  into  the  humerus, 
detach  the  Deltoid  and  Trapezius  from  their  attachment  to  the  spine  of  the  scapula  and  acromion 
process.  Remove  the  clavicle  by  dividing  the  ligaments  connecting  it  with  the  coracoid  process, 
and  separate  it  at  its  articulation  with  its  scapula :  divide  the  acromion  process  near  its  root  with  a 
saw.  The  fragments  being  -removed,  the  tendons  of  the  posterior  Scapular  muscles  will  be  fully 
exposed,  and  can  be  examined.  A  block  should  be  placed  oeneath  the  shoulder-joint,  so  as  to  make 
the  muscles  tense. 

The  supraspinous  aponeurosis  is  a  thick  and  dense  membranous  layer,  which 
completes  the  osseo-fibrous  case  in  which  the  Supraspinatus  muscle  is  contained ; 
affording  attachment,  by  its  inner  surface,  to  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  muscle. 
It  is  thick  internally,  but  thinner  externally  under  the  coracoacromial  ligament. 
When  this  fascia  is  removed  the  Supraspinatus  muscle  is  exposed. 

The  Supraspinatus  muscle  occupies  the  whole  of  the  supraspinous  fossa,  arising 
from  its  internal  two-thirds,  and  from  the  strong  fascia  which  covers  its  surface. 
The  muscular  fibres  converge  to  a  tendon,  which  passes  across  the  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  shoulder-joint,  to  which  it  is  intimately  adherent,  and  is  inserted 
into  tlie  highest  of  the  three  facets  on  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus. 

Relations,  By  its  upper  surf ojce^  with  the  Trapezius,  the  clavicle,  the  acro- 
mion, the  coraco-acromial  ligament,  and  the  Deltoid.  By  its  under  surface^  with 
the  scapula,  the  suprascapular  vessels  and  nerve,  and  upper  part  of  the  shoulder- 
joint. 

The  irifra^pinons  aponeurosis  is  a  dense  fibrous  membrane,  covering  in  the 
Infraspinatus  muscle,  and  attached  to  the  circumference  of  the  infraspinous  fossa : 
it  affords  attachment,  by  its  inner  surface,  to  some  fibres  of  that  muscle,  is  con- 
tinuous externally  with  the  fascia  of  the  arm,  and  gives  off  from  its  under  sur- 
face intermuscular  septa,  which  separate  the  Infraspinatus  from  the  Teres  minor, 
and  the  latter  from  the  Teres  major. 

The  Infraspinatus  is  a  thick,  triangular  muscle,  which  occupies  the  chief  part 
of  the  infraspinous  fossa,  arising  by  fleshy  fibres,  from  its  internal  two-thirds; 
and  by  tendmous  fibres,  from  the  ridges  on  its  surface :  it  also  arises  from  a 
strong  fascia  which  covers  it  externally,  and  separates  it  from  the  Teres  major 
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and  minor.  The  fibres  couverge  to  a  tendon,  which  glides  over  the  external 
border  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  passing  across  tbe  capsular  ligament  of 
the  shoulder  joint,  is  inserted  into  the  middle  facet  on  the  great  tuberosity  of  the 
humerus.  The  tendon  of  this  muscle  is  occasionally  separated  from  the  spine  of 
the  scapula  by  a  synovial  bursa,  which  communicates  with  the  synovial  mem- 
braue  of  the  shoulder-joint. 


Fig.  283.— Musclea  on  the  Doraum  of  tho  Scapula  and  the  Triceps. 


Rflatioju.  By  its  posterior  aur/ace,  with  the  Deltoid,  the  Trapezius,  Latissimus 
dorsi,  and  the  int^ument.  By  its  anterior  sur/cux,  with  the  scapula,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  suprascapular  and  dorsalis  scapuhe  vessels,  and  with  the 
capsular  ligament  of  tbe  shoulder-joint.  .Its  loioer  border  is  in  contact  with  the 
Teres  minor,  and  occasionally  united  with  it,  and  with  the  Teres  major. 

The  Teres  Minor  is  a  narrow,  elongated  muscle,  whiclj  lies  along  the  inferior 
border  of  the  scapula.  It  arises  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  axillary  border 
of  the  scapula  for  the  upper  two-thirds  of  its  extent,  and  from  two  aponeurotic 
laminse,  one  of  which  separates  this  muscle  from  the  Infraspinatus,  the  other 
trom  the  Teres  major;  its  fibres  pass  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  and  ter- 
minate in  a  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  lowest  of  the  three  facets  on  the 
frreat  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  and,  by  fleshy  fibres,  into  tho  humerus  imme- 
diately below  it.  The  tendon  of  this  mu-scle  passes  across  the  capsular  ligament 
of  the  shoulder-joint. 

Relations.  By  its  posterior  surface,  with  the  Deltoid,  the  Lati.ssimus  dorsi,  and 
the  integument.  By  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  scapula,  the  dorsal  branch  of 
the  subscapular  artery,  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps,  and  the  shoulder -joint.  By 
its  upper  border,  with  the  infraspinatus.  By  its  lower  border,  with  the  Teres 
major,  from  which  it  is  separated  anteriorly  by  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps. 

The  Teres  Major  is  a  broad  and  somewhat  flattened  muscle,  which  arises  from 
tlie  dorsal  aspect  of  the  inferior  angle  of  tbe  scapula,  and  from  the  fibrous  septa 
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interposed  between  it  and  the  Teres  minor  and  Infiraspinatus ;  the  fibres  are 
directed  upwards  and  outwards,  and  terminate  in  a  flat  tendon,  about  two  inches 
in  length,  which  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  bicipital  ridge  of  the  humerus. 
The  tendon  of  this  muscle,  at  its  insertion  into  the  humerus,  lies  behind  that  of 
the  Latissimus  dorsi,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  synovial  bursa. 

Relations,  By  its  posterior  surface^  with  the  integument,  from  which  it  is 
separated,  internally,  by  the  Latissimus  dorsi ;  and  externally,  by  the  long  head 
of  the  Triceps.  By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  Subscapularis,  Latissimus  dorsi, 
Coraco-brachialis,  short  head  of  the  Biceps,  the  axillary  vessels,  and  brachial 
plexus  of  nerves.  Its  upper  border  is  at  first  in  relation  with  the  Teres  minor, 
from  which  it  is  afterwards  separated  by  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps.  Its 
lower  border  forms,  in  conjunction  with  the  Latissimus  dorsi,  part  of  the  posterior 
boundary  of  the  axilla. 

Nerves,  The  Supra-  and  Infra-spinatus  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  supra- 
scapular nerve ;  the  Teres  minor,  by  the  circumflex,  and  the  Teres  major,  by  the 
lower  subscapular. 

Actions,  The  Supraspinatus  assists  the  Deltoid  in  raising  the  arm  from  the 
side,  and  fixes  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  its  socket.  The  Infraspinatus  and 
Teres  minor  rotate  the  head  of  the  humerus  outwards ;  when  the  arm  is  raised, 
they  assist  in  retaining  it  in  that  position,  and  carrying  it  backwards.  One  of 
the  most  iraportant  uses  of  these  three  muscles  is  the  great  protection  they  aftbrd 
to  the  shoulder-joint,  the  Supraspinatus  supporting  it  above,  and  preventing  dis- 
placement of  the  head  of  the  humerus  upwards,  whilst  the  Infraspinatus  and 
Teres  minor  protect  it  behind,  and  prevent  dislocation  backwards.  The  Teres 
major  assists  the  Latissimus  dorsi  in  drawing  the  humerus  downwards  and  back- 
wards when  previously  raised,  and  rotating  it  inwards;  when  the  arm  is  fixed, it 
may  assist  the  Pectoral  and  Latissimus  dorsi  muscles  in  drawing  the  trunk  for- 
wards. 

Anterior  Humeral  Region.    (Fig.  282.) 

Coraco-brachialis.  Biceps.  Brachialis  Anticus. 

Dissection.  The  arm  being  plac^  on  the  table,  with  the  front  surface  uppermost,  make  a  vertical 
incision  through  the  integument  along  the  middle  line,  from  the  outer  extremity  of  the  anterior  fold 
of  the  axilla,  to  about  two  inches  below  the  elbow-joint,  where  it  should  be  joined  by  a  transverse 
incision,  extending  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side  of  the  forearm ;  the  two  naps  being  reflected  on 
either  side,  the  fascia  should  be  examined. 

The  deep  fascia  of  the  arm,  continuous  with  that  covering  the  shoulder  and 
front  of  the  great  Pectoral  muscle,  is  attached,  above,  to  the  clavicle,  acromion, 
and  spine  of  the  scapula ;  it  forms  a  thin,  loose,  membranous  sheath,  investing 
the  muscles  of  the  arm,  sending  down  septa  between  them,  and  composed  of 
fibres  disposed  in  a  circular  or  spiral  direction,  and  connected  together  by  vertical 
fibres.  It  differs  in  thickness  at  different  parts,  being  thin  over  the  Biceps,  but 
thicker  where  it  covers  the  Triceps,  and  over  the  condyles  of  the  humerus ;  it  is 
strengthened  by  fibrous  aponeuroses,  derived  from  the  Pectoralis  major  and  Latis- 
simus dorsi,  on  the  inner  side,  and  from  the  Deltoid  externally.  On  either  side 
it  gives  oft'  a  strong  intermuscular  septum^  which  is  attached  to  the  condyloid 
ridge  and  condyle  of  the  humerus.  These  septa  serve  to  separate  the  muscles 
of  the  anterior  from  those  of  the  posterior  brachial  region.  The  external  inter- 
muscular septum  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  bicipital  ridge, 
along  the  external  condyloid  ridge,  to  the  outer  condyle;  it  is  blended  with  the 
tendon  of  the  Deltoid;  gives  attachment  to  the  Triceps  behind, to  the  Brachialis 
anticus,  Supinator  longus,  and  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior,  in  front ;  and  is 
perforated  by  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  and  superior  profunda  artery.  The 
internal  intermuscular  septum,  thicker  than  the  preceaing,  extends  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  posterior  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove  below  the  Teres  major, 
along  the  internal  condyloid  ridge  to  the  inner  condyle;  it  is  blended  with  the 
tendon  of  the  Coraco-brachialis,  and  aftbrds  attachment  to  the  Triceps  behind^ 
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and  the  Brachialis  anticus  in  front.  It  is  perforated  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  the 
inferior  profunda  and  anastomotic  arteries.  At  the  elbow,  the  deep  fascia  is 
attached  to  all  the  prominent  points  round  the  joint,  and  is  continuous  with  the 
fascia  of  the  forearm.  On  the  removal  of  this  fascia,  the  muscles  of  tlie  anterior 
humeral  region  are  exposed. 

The  CoracO'brachiab's,  the  smallest  of  the  three  muscles  in  this  region,  is 
situated  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  arm.  It  arises  by  fleshy  fibres  from 
the  apex  of  the  coracoid  process,  in  common  with  the  short  head  of  the  Biceps, 
and  from  the  intermuscular  septum  between  the  two  muscles ;  the  fibres  pass 
downwards,  backwards,  and  a  little  outwards,  to  be  inserted  by  means  of  a  flat 
tendon  into  a  rough  ridge  at  the  middle  of  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus.  It  is  perforated  by  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve.  The  inner  border 
of  the  muscle  forms  a  guide  to  the  position  of  the  vessel,  in  tying  the  brachial 
artery  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course. 

Relations,  By  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  Deltoid  and  Pectoralis  major 
above,  and  at  its  insertion  with  the  brachial  vessels  and  median  nerve  which  cross 
it.  By  its  posterior  surface,  with  the  tendons  of  the  Subscapularis,  Latissimus 
dorsi,  and  Teres  major,  the  short  head  of  the  Triceps,  the  humerus,  and  the 
anterior  circumflex  vessels.  By  its  inner  border,  with  the  brachial  artery,  and 
the  median  and  musculo-cutaneous  nerves.  By  its  outer  border,  with  the  short 
head  of  the  Biceps  and  Brachialis  anticus. 

The  Bioyys  is  a  long,  fusiform  muscle,- occupying  the  whole  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  arm,  and  divided  above  into  two  portions  or  heads,  from  which 
circumstance  it  has  received  its  name.  The  short  head  arises  by  a  thick,  flattened 
tendon  from  the  apex  of  the  coracoid  process,  in  common  with  the  Coraco- 
brachialis.  The  long  head  arises  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity, 
by  a  long,  rounded  tendon,  which  is  continuous  with  the  glenoid  ligament.  This 
tendon  arches  over  the  head  of  the  humerus,  being  inclosed  in  a  special  sheath 
of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  shoulder-joint ;  it  then  pierces  the  capsular 
ligament  at  its  attachment  to  the  humerus,  and  descends  in  a  bicipital  groove,  in 
whicli  it  is  retained  by  a  fibrous  prolongation  from  the  tendon  of  the  Pectoralis 
major.  The  fibres  from  this  tendon  form  a  rounded  belly,  and,  about  the  middle 
of  the  arm,  join  with  the  portion  of  the  muscle  derived  from  the  short  head. 
The  belly  of  the  muscle,  narrow  and  somewhat  flattened,  terminates  above  the 
elbow  in  a  flattened  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  back  part  of  the  tuberosity 
of  the  radius,  a  synovial  bursa  being  interposed  between  the  tendon  and  the  front 
of  the  tuberosity.  The  tendon  of  the  muscle  is  thin  and  broad ;  as  it  approaches 
the  radius  it  becomes  narrow  and  twisted  upon  itself,  being  applied  by  a  flat  sur- 
face to  the  back  part  of  the  tuberosity :  opposite  the  bend  of  tne  elbow  the  tendon 
gives  off,  from  its  inner  side,  a  broad  aponeurosis,  the  bicipital  fascia,  which  passes 
obliquely  downwards  and  inwards  across  the  brachial  artery,  and  is  continuous 
with  the  fascia  of  the  forearm  (Fig.  281).  The  inner  border  of  this  muscle  forms 
a  guide  to  the  position  of  the  vessel,  in  tying  the  brachial  artery  in  tlie  middle 
of  the  arm.* 

Relations.  Its  anterior  surface  is  overlapped  above  by  the  Pectoralis  major  and 
Deltoid ;  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is  covered  by  the  superficial  and  deep  fasciae 
and  the  integument.  Its  posterior  surface  rests  on  the  shoulder-joint  and  humerus, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Subscapularis,  Teres  major,  Latissimus  -dorsi, 
Brachialis  anticus,  and  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve.  Its  inner  border  is  in  rela- 
tion with  the  Coraco-brachialis,  the  brachial  vessels,  and  median  nerve;  its  outer 
border,  with  the  Deltoid  and  Supinator  longus. 

'  A  third  head  to  the  Biceps  is  occasionally  found  (Theile  says  as  often  as  once  in  eisht  or  nine 
sabjects),  arisim;  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  Brachialis  anticus,  with  the  fibres  of  which  it  is 
ooDtinuous.  andinserted  into  the  bicipital  fascia  and  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps.  In 
most  cases,  this  additional  slip  passes  oehind  the  brachial  artery  in  its  course  down  the  arm.  Occa- 
flioiULlly,  the  third  head  consists  of  two  slips,  which  pass  down,  one  in  front,  the  other  behind  the 
utery,  oonoealing  the  veesel  in  the  lower  half  of  the  arm. 
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The  Brachialis  Anticus  is  a  broad  muscle,  which  covers  the  elbow-joint  and  the 
lower  half  of  the  front  of  the  humerus.  It  is  somewhat  compressed  from  before 
backward,  and  is  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity.  It  arises  from 
the  lower  half  of  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus ;  and 
commences  above  at  the  insertion  of  the  Deltoid,  which  it  embraces  by  two 
angular  processes.  Its  origin  extends,  below,  to  within  an  inch  of  the  margin  of 
the  articular  surface,  and  is  limited  on  each  side  by  the  external  and  internal 
borders  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus.  It  also  arises  from  the  intermuscular  septa 
on  each  side,  but  more  extensively  from  the  inner  than  the  outer.  Its  fibres  con- 
verge to  a  thick  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  a  rough  depression  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  being  received  into  an  interval 
between  two  fleshy  slips  of  the  Flexor  digitorum  profundus. 

Relations,  By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  Biceps,  the  brachial  vessels,  mus- 
culo-cutaneous,  and  median  nerves.  By  its  posterior  surface^  with  the  humerus 
and  front  of  the  elbow-joint.  By  its  inner  border^  with  the  Triceps,  ulnar  nerve, 
and  Pronator  radii  teres,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  intermuscular  septum. 
By  its  outer  border^  with  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  radial  recurrent  artery,  the 
Supinator  longus,  and  Extensor  carpi  raaialis  longior. 

Nerves,  The  muscles  of  this  group  are  supplied  by  the  musculo-cutaneous 
nerve.  The  Brachialis  anticus  usually  receives  an  additional  filament  from  the 
musculo-spiral. 

Actions,  The  Coraco-brachialis  draws  the  humerus  forwards  and  inwards,  and 
at  the  same  time  assists  in  elevating  it  towards  the  scapula.  The.  Biceps  and 
Brachialis  anticus  are  flexors  of  the  forearm :  the  former  muscle  is  also  a  supina- 
tor, and  serves  to  render  tense  the  fascia  of  the  forearm  by  means  of  the  broad 
aponeurosis  given  off  from  its  tendon.  When  the  forearm  is  fixed,  the  Biceps 
and  Brachialis  anticus  flex  the  arm  upon  the  forearm,  as  is  seen  in  efforts  of 
climbing.     The  Brachialis  anticus  forms  an  important  defence  to  the  elbow-joint. 

Posterior  Humeral  Region. 

Triceps.  Subanconeus. 

The  Triceps  (Fig.  283)  is  situated  on  the  back  of  the  arm,  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus.  It  is  of  large  size,  and  divided 
above  into  three  parts;  hence  its  name.  These  three  portions  have  been  named, 
(1)  the  middle,  scapular,  or  long  head,  (2)  the  external,  or  long  humeral,  and  (3) 
the  internal,  or  short  humeral  head. 

The  miildle  or  scapular  head  arises,  by  a  flattened  tendon,  from  a  rough  trian- 
gular depression,  immediately  below  the  glenoid  cavity,  being  blended  at  its 
upper  part  with  the  capsular  and  glenoid  ligaments;  the  muscular  fibres  pass 
downwards  between  the  two  other  portions  of  the  muscle,  and  join  with  them  in 
the  common  tendon  of  insertion. 

The  external  head  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus, 
between  the  insertion  of  the  Teres  minor  and  the  upper  part  of  the  musculo-spiral 
groove,  from  the  external  border  of  the  humerus  and  tne  external  intermuscular  sep- 
tum :  the  fibres  from  this  origin  converge  towards  the  common  tendon  of  insertion. 

The  internal  head  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus, 
beloW  the  groove  for  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  commencing  above,  narrow  and 
pointed,  below  the  insertion  of  the  Teres  major,  and  extending  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  trochlear  surface :  it  also  arises  from  the  internal  border  of  the  humerus 
and  internal  intermuscular  septum.  The  fibres  of  this  portion  of  the  muscle  are 
directed,  some  downwards  to  the  olecranon,  whilst  others  converge  to  the  common 
tendon  of  insertion. 

The  common  tendon  of  the  Triceps  commences  about  the  middle  of  the  back 
part  of  the  muscle :  it  consists  of  two  aponeurotic  lamina?,  one  of  which  is  sub- 
cutaneous and  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  muscle  for  the  lower  half  of 
its  extent;  the  other  is  more  deeply  seated  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle:  after 
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receiving  the  attachment  of  the  muscular  fibres,  they  join  together  above  the 
elbow,  and  are  inserted  into  the  back  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  olecranon 
process,  a  small  bursa,  occasionally  multilocular,  being  interposed  between  the 
tendon  and  front  of  this  surface. 

The  long  head  of  the  Triceps  descends  between  the  Teres  minor  and  Teres 
major,  dividing  the  triangular  space  between  these  two  muscles  and  the  humerus, 
into  two  smaller  spaces,  one  triangular  the  other  quadrangular  (Fig.  283).  The 
triangular  space  contains  the  dorsalis  scapulae  vessels ;  it  is  bounded  by  the  Teres 
minor  above,  the  Teres  major  below,  and  the  scapular  head  of  the  Triceps  exter- 
nally :  the  quadrangular  space  transmits  the  posterior  circumflex  vessels  and 
nerve ;  it  is  bounded  by  the  Teres  minor  above,  the  Teres  major  below,  the 
scapular  head  of  the  Triceps  internally,  and  the  humerus  externally. 

Relations,  By  its  posterior  surface,  with  the  Deltoid  above :  in  the  rest  of  itsL 
extent  it  is  subcutaneous.  By  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  humerus,  musculo- 
spiral  nerve,  superior  profunda  vessels,  and  back  part  of  the  elbow-joint.  Its 
middk  or  hng  head  is  in  relation,  behind,  with  the  Deltoid  and  Teres  minor ;  in 
front,  with  the  Subscapular  is,  Latissimus  dorsi,  and  Teres  major. 

The  Subanconeus  is  a  small  muscle  distinct  from  the  Triceps,  and  analogous  to 
the  Subcrureus  in  the  lower  limb.  It  may  be  exposed  by  removing  the  Triceps 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus.  It  consists  of  one  or  two  slender  fasciculi, 
which  arise  from  the  humerus,  immediately  above  the  olecranon  fossa,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  elbow-joint. 

Nerves,  The  Triceps  and  Subanconeus  are  supplied  by  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve. 

Actions,  The  Triceps  is  the  great  Extensor  muscle  of  the  forearm ;  serving, 
when  the  forearm  is  flexed,  to  draw  it  into  a  right  line  with  the  arm.  It  is  the 
direct  antagonist  of  the  Biceps  and  Brachialis  anticus.  When  the  arm  is 
extended,  the  long  head  of  the  muscle  may  assist  the  Teres  major  and  Latissi- 
mus dorsi  in  drawing  the  humerus  backwards.  The  long  head  of  the  Triceps 
Erotects  the  under  part  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  prevents  displacement  of  the 
ead  of  the  humerus  downwards  and  backwards. 

Muscles  of  the  Forearm. 

Dissection.  To  dissect  the  forearm,  place  the  limb  in  the  position  indicated  in  Fig.  280 ;  make  a 
vertical  incision  along  the  middle  line  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  and  a  transverse  incision  at  each 
extremity  of  this :  the  flaps  of  integument  being  removed,  the  fascia  of  the  forearm  is  exposed. 

The  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm,  continuous  above  with  that  inclosing  the  arm, 
is  a  dense,  highly  glistening  aponeurotic  investment,  which  forms  a  general  sheath 
inclosing  the  muscles  in  this  region ;  it  is  attached  behind  to  the  olecranon  and 
posterior  border  of  the  ulna,  and  gives  oflF  from  its  inner  surface  numerous  inter- 
muscular septa,  which  inclose  each  muscle  separately.  It  consists  of  circular  and 
oblique  fibres,  connected  together  by  numerous  vertical  fibres.  It  is  much  thicker 
un  the  dorsal  than  on  the  palmar  surface,  and  at  the  lower  than  at  the  upper 

girt  of  the  forearm,  and  is  strengthened  by  tendinous  fibres  derived  from  the 
rachialis  anticus  and  Biceps  in  front,  and  from  the  Triceps  behind.  Its  inner 
surface  gives  origin  to  muscular  fibres,  especially  at  the  upper  part  of  the  inner 
and  outer  sides  of  the  forearm,  and  forms  the  boundaries  of  a  series  of  conical- 
shaped  cavities,  in  which  the  muscles  are  contained.  Besides  the  vertical  septa 
separating  each  muscle,  transverse  septa  are  given  oft'  both  on  the  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces  of  the*  forearm,  separating  the  deep  from  the  superficial  layer 
of  muscles.  Numerous  apertures  exist  in  the  fascia  for  the  passage  of  vessels 
and  nerves ;  one  of  these,  of  large  size,  situated  at  the  front  of  the  elbow,  serves 
for  the  passage  of  a  communicating  branch  between  the  superficial  and  deep 
veins. 

The  muscles  of  the  forearm  may  be  subdivided  into  groups  corresponding  to 
the  region  they  occupy.     One  group  occupies  the  inner  and  anterior  aspect  of 
27 
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the  forearm,  and  comprises  the  Plexor  and  Pronator  muscles.  Another  groap 
occupies  its  outer  side;  and  a  third,  its  posterior  aspect.  The  two  latter  groups 
include  all  the  Extensor  and  Supinator  muscles. 

Anterior  Br.\chial  Region. 

Superficial  Layer. 

Pronator  Radii  Teres.  Flexor  Carpi  Ulnaris, 

Flexor  Carpi  Radialie.  Flexor  Sublimis  Digitorum, 

Pal  maris  Longus. 

The  muscles  take  origin  from  the  internal  coi 
dyle  of  the  humerus  by  a  common  tendon. 
The    Pronator   Radii    Teres    arises    by 
heads.    One,  the  larger  and  more  superficial 
arises  from  the  humerus,  immediately  abovi 
internal  condyle,  and  from  the  tendon  common  b 
the  origin  of  the  other  muscles  ;  also  from  thd 
fascia  of  the  forearm,  and  intermuscular  soptiiinV 
between  it  and  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis,     Thi 
other  head  is  a  thin  fasciculu.i,  which  arises  front 
the  inner  side  of  tlie  ooronoid  process  of  the  ulnflj 
joining  the  preceding  at  an  acute  angle. 
Iween  the  two  lieads  passes  the  median  nerve^ 
The  muscle  passes  obliquely  across  the  forcan 
Irom  the  inner  to  the  outer  side,  and  terminatol 
in  a  flat  tendon,  which  tnnis  over  the  outer  raai^ 
gin  of  the  radius,  and  is  inserted  into  i 
ridge  at  the  middle  of  the  outer  surface  of  thjd 
shaft  of  that  bone. 

VaTiationa.  Tlie  coronoid  origin  of  this  muscle  prtsei 
numerous  vanaUima.  It  is  occHBioually  absent,  and  in  o 
case  recofded  by  Dr.  Maeolister  (Journal  of  Anal 
I'hyi.,  2A  serira.  No.  1,  p.  9).  it  existed  u  a  distinct  ma 
toa^^d  into  the  front  of  the  radius  higher  up  than  tbonuta 
the  mass.  In  other  cases  the  coronoid  slip  huti  betm  fount 
connected  with  the  Pahnaris  longus  or  the  Fli-ior  orp' 
radialis,  instead  of  the  Pronator  t^rea  and  other  alight* 
anomalies  have  been  recorded  by  Dr.  MocaliBter. 

Relations.     By  its  anierwr  aur/acf,  with 
deep  fascia,  the  Supinator  longue,  and  the  radia 
vessels  and  nerve.     By  Us  posterior  surface,  ^  '"' 
the  Brachialis  antieus,  Flexor  sublimis  uigitoruni 
the  median  nerve,  and  ulnar  artery:  the  amall  a 
deep   head  being  interposed  betwoeD    the   tw 
latter   structures.     Its  outer    border   forma    Xh^ 
inner  boundary  of  a  triangular  space,  in  whid 
is  placed  the  brachial  artery,  median  nerve,  niM 
tendon  of  the  Biceps  muscle.     Its  inn<^r  he 
is  in  contact  with  the  Flexor  carpi  rndialis. 
The  Flexor  Carpi  RaiHalis  lies  on  the  i 
side  of  the  preceding  muscle.     It  arises  from  theSJ 
internal  condyle  by  the  common  tendon,  from  tU« 
fascia  of  the  iorcurm.and  from  the  JntormusoulaH 
septa  between  it  and  the  Pronator  teres,  on  tli« 
outside;   I'le  Palmaris  longus,   internally:   an* 
the  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  beneath.     Slcn>j 
der   nnd   aponeurolio  in  structure   at   \Xja   commencement,  it   increases   : 
and  terminates  in  a  tendon  which  forms  the  lower  two-thirds  of  its  length'J 
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This  tendon  passes  through  a  canal  on  the  outer  side  of  the  annular  ligament, 
runs  through  a  groove  in  the  os  trapezium  (which  is  converted  into  a  canal  by  a 
fibrous  sheath,  and  lined  by  a  synovial  membrane),  and  is  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger.  The  radial  artery  lies  between  the 
tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the  Supinator  longus,  and  may  easily  be  tied  in  this 
situation. 

Relations. '  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  deep  fascia  and  the  integument. 
By  its  deep  surface^  with  the  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum.  Flexor  longus  pollicis, 
and  wrist-joint.  By  its  outer  border^  with  the  Pronator  radii  teres,  and  the  radial 
vessels.  By  its  inner  border^  with  the  Palmaris  longus  above,  and  the  median 
nerve  below. 

Mr.  J.  Wood  describes  a  muscle  occasionally  found  (6  times  in  70  subjects)  beneath  the  Flexor  carpi 
radialis,  and  which  he  has  named  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis  brevis  vel  profundus.  In  the  best  marked 
i^)ecimen  it  arose  from  the  outer  side  of  the  front  surface  of  the  radius,  above  the  Pronator  quadratus, 
and  below  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  was  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  middle  metacarpal  bone 
and  OS  magnum  ;  but  sevei-al  variations  are  described,  both  in  its  origin  and  insertion.  Mr.  Norton 
has  also  found  an  instance  of  a  similar  muscle  attached  to  the  middle  metacarpal  bone.  Joum.  of 
Anal,  and  Fhys.,  Nov.,  1866,  p.  55. 

The  Palmaris  Longus  is  a  slender,  fusiform  muscle,  lying  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  preceding.  It  arises  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  numerus  by  the  common 
tendon,  from  the  deep  fascia,  and  the  intermuscular  septa  between  it  and  the 
adjacent  muscles.  It  terminates  in  a  slender,  flattened  tendon,  which  is  inserted 
into  the  annular  ligament,  expanding  to  end  in  the  palmar  fascia. 

Variations.  This  muscle  is  often  absent ;  when  present,  it  offers  many  varieties.  Its  fleshy 
belly  is  sometimes  very  long,  or  may  occupy  the  middle  of  the  muscle,  which  is  tendinous  at  either 
extremity ;  or  the  Palmaris  may  be  muscular  at  its  lower  extremity,  its  upper  part  being  tendinous. 
Occasionallv,  there  is  a  second  ralmaris  longus  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  tne  preceding,  terminating, 
below,  partly  in  the  annular  ligament  or  fascia,  and  partly  in  the  small  muscles  of  the  little  finger. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  deep  fascia.  By  its  deep  surface^ 
with  the  Flexor  digitorum  sublimis.  Internally^  with  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 
Externally^  with  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis.  The  median  nerve  lies  close  to  the 
tendon,  just  above  the  wrist,  on  its  inner  and  posterior  side. 

The  Flexor  Carpi  Ulnaris  lies  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm.  It  arises 
by  two  heads,  connected  by  a  tendinous  arch,  beneath  which  pass  the  ulnar 
nerve  and  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  artery.  One  head  arises  from  the  inner  con- 
dyle of  the  humerus  by  the  common  tendon ;  the  other,  from  the  inner  margin 
of  the  olecranon,  by  an  aponeurosis  from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  posterior 
border  of  the  ulna,  and  from  the  intermuscular  septum  between  it  and  the  Flexor 
sublimis  digitorum.  The  fibres  terminate  in  a  tendon,  which  occupies  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  lower  half  of  the  muscle,  and  is  inserted  into  the  pisiform  bone, 
some  fibres  being  prolonged  to  the  annular  ligament  and  base  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  little  finger.  The  ulnar  artery  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tendon 
of  this  muscle,  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  forearm ;  the  tendon  forming  a 
guide  in  tying  the  vessel  in  this  situation. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  deep  fascia,  with  which  it  is 
intimately  connected  for  a  considerable  extent.  By  its  deep  surface^  with  the 
Flexor  sublimis,  the  Flexor  profundis,  the  Pronator  quadratus,  and  the  ulnar 
vessels  and  nerve.  By  its  outer  or  radial  border^  with  the  Palmaris  longus  above, 
and  the  ulnar  vessels  and  nerve  below. 

The  Flexor  Digitorum  Sublimis  {perforatus)  is  placed  beneath  the  preceding 
muscles,  which  therefore  must  be  removed  in  order  to  bring  its  attachment  into 
view.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  muscles  of  the  superficial  layer,  and  arises  by  three 
heads.  One  head  arises  from  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  by  the  common 
tendon,  from  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  from  the  inter- 
muscular septum  common  to  it  and  the  preceding  muscles.  The  second  head  arises 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  above  the  ulnar  origin  of 
the  Pronator  radii  teres  (Fig.  198,  p.  239).     The  third  head  arises  from  the  obUque 
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line  of  the  radius,  extending  from  the  tubercle  to  the  insertion  of  the  Pronator  radii 
teres.  The  fibres  pass  vertically  downwards,  forming  a  broad  and  thick  muscle, 
which  divides  into  four  tendons  about  the  middle  of  the  forearm;  as  these  tendons 
pass  beneath  the  annular  ligament  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  they  are  arranged 
in  pairs,  the  anterior  pair  corresponding  to  the  middle  and  ring  fingers;  the  poste- 
rior pair  to  the  index  and  little  fingers.  The  tendons  diverge  from  one  another 
as  they  pass  onwards,  and  are  finally  inserted  into  the  lateral  margins  of  the  second 
phalanges,  about  their  middle.  Opposite  the  base  of  the  first  phalanges  each 
tendon  divides,  so  as  to  leave  a  fissured  interval,  through  which  passes  one  of  the 
tendons  of  the  Flexor  profundus,  and  the  tendons  of  both  the  Flexors  then  enter 
an  osseo-aponeurotic  canal,  formed  by  a  strong  fibrous  band,  which  arches  across 
them,  and  is  attached  on  each  side  to  the  margins  of  the  phalanges.  The  two 
portions  into  which  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  sublimis  divides,  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  passage  of  the  deep  flexor,  expand  somewhat,  and  form  a  grooved  channel, 
into  which  the  accompanying  deep  flexor  tendon  is  received ;  the  two  divisions 
then  unite,  and  finally  subdivide  a  second  time,  to  be  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the 
second  phalanges  about  their  middle  (Fig.  289).  The  tendons,  whilst  contained 
in  the  fibro-osseous  canals,  are  connected  to  the  phalanges  by  slender  tendinous 
filaments,  called  vincula  accessoria  tendinum.  A  synovial  sheath  invests  the 
tendons  as  they  pass  beneath  the  annular  ligaments ;  a  prolongation  from  which 
surrounds  each  tendon  as  it  passes  along  tlie  phalanges. 

Relations,  In  the  forearm,  by  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  deep  fascia  and  all 
the  preceding  superficial  muscles ;  by  its  deep  surfa/ce^  with  the  Flexor  profundus 
digitorum.  Flexor  longus  pollicis,  the  ulnar  vessels  and  nerve,  and  the  median 
nerve.  Tn  the  hand,  its  tendons  are  in  relation,  in/ron^,  with  the  palmar  fascia, 
superficial  palmar  arch,  and  the  branches  of  the  median  nerve ;  behind,  with  the 
tendons  of  the  deep  flexor  and  the  Lumbricales. 

Anterior  Brachial  Region. 
Deep  Layer. 

Flexor  Profundus  Digitorum.  Flexor  Longus  Pollicis. 

Pronator  Quadratus. 

Dissection  Divide  each  of  the  superficial  muscles  at  its  centre,  and  turn  either  end  aside ;  the 
deep  layer  of  muscles,  together  with  the  median  nerve  and  ulnar  vessels,  will  then  be  exposed. 

The  Flexor  Profundus  Digitorum  ( per forans)  (Fig.  285),  is  situated  on  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  forearm,  immediately  beneath  the  superficial  Flexors.  It  arises  from 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  anterior  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna, 
embracing  the  insertion  of  the  Brachialis  anticus  above,  and  extending,  below, 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Pronator  quadratus.  It  also  arises  from  a 
depression  on  the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid  process,  by  an  aponeurosis  from  the 
upper  two- thirds  of  the  posterior  border  of  tlie  ulna,  and  from  the  ulna  half  of  the 
interosseous  membrane.  The  fibres  form  a  fleshy  belly  of  considerable  size,  which 
divides  into  four  tendons  :  these  j)ass  under  the  annular  ligament  beneath  the 
tendons  of  the  Flexor  sublimis.  Opposite  the  first  phalanges,  the  tendons  pass 
between  the  two  slips  of  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  sublimis,  and  are  finally  inserted 
into  the  bases  of  the  last  phalanges.  The  tendon  of  the  index  finger  is  distinct ; 
the  rest  are  connected  together  by  cellular  tissue  and  tendinous  slips,  as  far  as  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 

Four  small  muscles,  tlie  Lumbricales,  are  connected  with  the  tendons  of  the 
Flexor  profundus  in  the  palm.  They  will  be  described  with  the  muscles  in  that 
region. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  in  the  forearm,  with  the  Flexor  sublimis 
digitorum,  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  the  ulnar  vessels  and  nerve,  and  the  median 
nerve ;  and  in  the  hand,  with  the  tendons  of  the  superficial  Flexor.  By  its  deep 
surface  J  in  the  forearm,  with  the  ulna,  the  interosseous  membrane,  the  Pronator 
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qaadratus;  aod  in  the  hand,  with 
ine  Interossei,  Adductor  pollicis, 
and  deep  palmar  arch.  By  its 
ulnar  border,  with  the  Flexor  carpi 
alnaris.  By  its  radial  border,  with 
the  Flexor  longus  pollicis,  the  an- 
terior interosseous  vessels  and 
nerve  being  interposed. 

The  Flexor  Longns  PolUcis  is 
situated  on  the  radial  side  of  the 
forearm,  lying  on  the  same  plane 
as  the  preeeding.  It  arises  from 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  the 
CTOoved  anterior  surface  of  the 
shaft  of  the  radius :  commencing, 
above,  immediately  beJow  the  tu- 
berasity  and  oblique  line,  and  ex- 
tending, below,  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Pronator  quadratus. 
It  also  arises  from  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane, and  occasionally  by  a  fleshy 
slip  from  the  base  of  the  coronoid 
proces-s.  The  fibres  pass  down- 
wards, and  terminate  in  a  flat- 
tened tendon,  which  passes  beneath 
the  annular  ligament,  is  then 
lodged  in  the  interspace  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  Flexor  brevis 
pollicis,  and,  entering  an  osseo- 
aponeurotic  cnual  similar  to  those 
for  the  other  flexor  tendons,  is  in- 
serted into  the  base  of  the  last 
phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial 
itirface,  with  the  Flexor  sublimia 
digitorum.  Flexor  carpi  rndialis. 
Supinator  longus  and  radial  ves- 
sels. By  ita  deep  surface,  with  the 
radius,  interosseous  membrane, 
and  Pronator  quadratus.  By  its 
ulruiT  border,  with  the  Flexor  pro- 
fundus digitorum,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  anterior  inter- 
osseous vessels  and  nerve. 

The  Pronator  Quadratus  is  a 
small,  flat,  quadrilateral  muscle, 
extending  transversely  across  tlie 
front  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  above 
their  carpal  extremities.  It  arises 
from  the  oblique  line  on  the  lower 
fourth  of  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  shaft  of  the  ulna,  and  the  sur- 
face of  bone  immediately  below  it; 
from  the  anterior  border  of  the 
alna;  and  from  a  strong  aponeu- 
rosis which  covers  the  inner  tliird 


Fig.  285.~Froiit  of  the  Left  Forearm     Deep  Musclea. 
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of  the  muscle.  The  fibres  pass  horizontally  outwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
lower  fourth  of  the  anterior  surface  and  external  border  of  the  shaft  of  the 
radius. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum,  the 
Flexor  longus  pollicis,  Flexor  c^irpi  radialis,  and  the  raaial  vessels.  By  its  deep 
surface^  with  the  radius,  ulna,  and  interosseous  membrane. 

Nerves,  All  the  muscles  of  the  superficial  layer  are  supplied  by  the  median 
nerve,  excepting  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  which  is  supplied  by  the  ulnar.  Of 
the  deep  layer,  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  is  supplied  conjointly  by  the 
ulnar  and  by  the  median,  through  its  branch,  the  anterior  interosseous  nerve, 
which  also  supplies  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis  and  Pronator  quadratus. 

Actions,  These  muscles  act  upon  the  forearm,  the  wrist,  and  hand.  Those 
acting  on  the  forearm  are  the  Pronator  radii  teres  and  Pronator  quadratus,  which 
rotate  the  radius  upon  the  ulna,  rendering  the  hand  prone ;  when  pronation  has 
been  fully  eflfected  the  Pronator  radii  teres  assists  the  other  muscles  in  flexing 
the  forearm.  The  flexors  of  the  wrist  are  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  radialis ; 
and  the  flexors  of  the  phalanges  are  the  Flexor  sublimis  and  profundus  digito- 
rum ;  the  former  flexing  the  second  phalanges,  and  the  latter  the  last.  The 
Flexor  longus  pollicis  flexes  the  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  The  three  latter 
muscles,  after  flexing  the  phalanges,  by  continuing  their  action,  act  upon  the 
wrist,  assisting  the  ordinary  flexors  of  this  joint ;  and  all  those  which  are  attached 
to  the  humerus  assist  in  flexing  the  forearm  upon  the  arm.  The  Palmaris 
longus  is  a  tensor  of  the  palmar  fascia ;  when  this  action  has  been  fully  eflfected 
it  flexes  the  hand  upon  the  forearm. 

Radial  Region.     (Fig.  286.) 

Supinator  Longus.  Extensor  Carpi  Radialis  Longior. 

Extensor  Carpi  Radialis  Brevior. 

Dissection.  Divide  the  integument  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  dissection  of  the  anterior  brachial 
region ;  and  after  having  examined  the  cutaneous  vessels  and  nerves  and  deep  fascia,  remove  all 
those  structures.  The  muscles  will  then  be  exposed.  The  removal  of  the  fascia  will  be  considerably 
facilitated  by  detaching  it  from  below  upwards.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  cutting  across 
the  tendons  of  the  muscles  of  the  thumb,  which  cross  obliquely  the  larger  tendons  running  down 
the  back  of  the  radius. 

The  Supinator  Longus  is  the  most  superficial  muscle  on  the  radial  side  of  the 
forearm ;  it  is  fleshy  for  the  upper  two-thirds  of  its  extent,  tendinous  below.  It 
arises  from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  external  condyloid  ridge  of  the  humerus, 
and  from  the  external  intermuscular  septum,  being  limited  above  by  the  musculo- 
spiral  groove.  The  flbres  terminate  above  the  middle  of  the  forearm  in  a  flat 
tendon,  which  is  inseiited  into  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.  • 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  integument  and  fascia  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent ;  near  its  insertion  it  is  crossed  by  the  Extensor  ossis 
mctacarpi  pollicis  and  the  Extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis.  By  its  deep  surface^ 
with  the  humerus,  the  Extensor  carj)i  radialis  longior  and  brevior,  the  insertion 
of  the  Pronator  radii  teres,  and  the  Supinator  brevis.  By  its  inner  border^  above 
the  elbow,  with  the  Brachialisanticus,  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  and  radial  recur- 
rent artery ;  and  in  the  forearm,  with  the  radial  vessels  and  nerve. 

The  Extensor  Carpi  Radialis  Lon<jior  is  placed  partly  beneath  the  preceding 
muscle.  It  arises  from  the  lower  third  of  the  external  condyloid  ridge  of  the 
humerus,  and  from  the  external  intermuscular  septum.  The  fibres  terminate  at 
the  upper  third  of  the  forearm  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  runs  along  the  outer  border 
of  the  radius,  beneath  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb ;  it  then  passes  through 
a  groove  common  to  it  and  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior  immediately 
behind  the  styloid  process;  and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  index  finger,  on  its  radial  side. 

Relations.     By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Supinator  longus,  and  fascia  of 
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the  forearm.  Its  outer  side  is  crossed 
obliquely  by  the  extensor  tendons  of 
the  thumb.  By  its  deep  surface,  with 
the  elbow-joint,  the  Extensor  carpi 
radialis  brevior,  aud  back  part  of  the 
wrist. 

The  Ej-iensor  Carpi  Radialis  Sre- 
fi'or  is  shorter,  as  its  name  implies,  and 
thicker  than  the  preceding  miLicle, 
beneath  which  it  ia  placed.  It  arises 
from  the  external  condyle  of  the 
humerus  by  a  tendon  common  to  it 
and  the  three  following  muscles; 
from  the  external  lateral  ligament 
of  the  elbow-joint;  from  a  strong 
aponeurosis  which  covers  its  surface ; 
and  from  the  intermuscular  septa  be- 
tween it  and  the  adjacent  muscles. 
The  fibres  terminate  abont  the  mid- 
dle of  the  forearm  in  a  flat  tendon, 
which  is  closely  connected  with  that 
of  the  preceding  muscle,  accompanies 
it  to  the  wrist  lying  in  the  same 
groove  on  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  radius ;  passes  beneath  the  annu- 
lar ligament,  and,  diverging  some- 
what from  its  fellow,  is  inserted  into 
the  base  of  tlie  metacarpal  bone  of 
tlie  middle  finger,  on  its  radial  side. 

The  tendons  of  the  two  preceding 
muscles  pass  through  the  same  com- 
parlment  of  the  annular  ligament, 
and  are  lubricated  by  a  single  syno- 
vial membrane,  but  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  small  vertical 
ridge  of  bone  as  thev  lie  in  the 
groove  at  the  back  of  the  radius, 

Reliitifrwi.  By  its  s"perjia'al  sur- 
face, witli  the  Extensor  earpi  radialis 
longior,  and  with  the  Extensor  mus- 
cles of  the  thumb,  which  cross  it. 
By  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Supi- 
nator brevis,  tendon  of  the  Pronator 
raiiii  teres,  radius,  and  wrist-joint. 
By  itsu/nar  border,  with  the  Extensor 
communis  digitorum. 

Posterior  Brachial  Region. 
(Fig.  286.) 
S'lperfcial  Layer. 
Extensor  Communis  Digitorum. 
Extensor  Minimi  Digili. 
Extensor  Carpi  Ulnaris. 
Anconeus. 

The  Extensor  Communis Dit/ilorum 
is  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  fore- 


— Posterior  Surface  of  Forearm. 
Superficial  Musclea 
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arm.  It  arises  from  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus  by  the  common  tendon, 
from  the  deep  fascia,  and  the  intermuscular  septa  between  it  and  the  adjacent 
muscles.  Just  below  the  middle  of  the  forearm  it  divides  into  three  tendons, 
which  pass,  together  with  the  Extensor  indicis,  through  a  separate  compartment 
of  the  annular  ligament,  lubricated  by  a  synovial  membrane.  The  tendons  then 
diverge,  the  innermost  one  dividing  into  two ;  and  all,  after  passing  across  the 
back  of  the  hand,  are  inserted  into  the  second  and  third  phalanges  of  the  fingers 
in  the  following  manner :  Each  tendon  becomes  narrow  and  thickened  opposite 
the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation,  and  gives  oft*  a  thin  fasciculus  upon  each 
side  of  the  joint  which  serves  as  the  posterior  ligament ;  after  having  passed  the 
joint,  it  spreads  out  into  a  broad  aponeurosis,  which  covers  the  whole  of  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  first  phalanx ;  being  reinforced,  in  this  situation,  by  the 
tendons  of  the  Interossei  and  Lumbricales.  Opposite  the  first  phalangeal  joint, 
this  aponeurosis  divides  into  three  slips,  a  middle  and  two  lateral:  the  former  is 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx ;  and  the  two  lateral,  which  are 
continued  onwards  along  the  sides  of  the  second  phalanx,  unite  by  their  con- 
tiguous margins,  and  are  inserted  into  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  last  phalanx.  As 
the  tendons  cross  the  phalangeal  joints,  they  furnish  them  with  posterior  liga- 
ments. The  tendons  of  the  middle,  ring,  and  little  fingers  are  connected  together, 
as  they  cross  the  hand,  by  small  oblique  tendinous  slips.  The  tendons  of  the 
index  and  little  fingers  also  receive,  before  their  division,  the  special  extensor 
tendons  belonging  to  them. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  fascia  of  the  forearm  and  hand, 
the  posterior  annular  ligament,  and  integument.  By  its  deep  surface^  with  the 
Supinator  brevis,  the  Extensor  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  index  finger,  the 
posterior  interosseous  vessels  and  nerve,  the  wrist  joint,  carpus,  metacarpus,  and 
phalanges.  By  its  radial  harder^  with  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior.  By 
Its  ulnar  border,  with  the  Extensor  minimi  digiti,  and  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 

The  Extensor  Minimi  Digiti  is  a  slender  muscle  placed  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  Extensor  communis,  with  which  it  is  generally  connected.  It  arises  from 
the  common  tendon  by  a  thin  tendinous  slip ;  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa 
between  it  and  the  adjacent  muscles.  Its  tendon  runs  through  a  separate 
compartment  in  the  annular  ligament  behind  the  inferior  radio-ulnar  joint,  then 
divides  into  two  as  it  crosses  the  hand,  one  slip  being  united  to  the  common 
extensor  by  a  cross  piece,  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation.  Both 
finally  spread  into  a  broad  aponeurosis,  which  blends  with  the  common  extensor 
to  the  fniger  and  is  inserted  into  the  second  and  third  phalanges.  The  tendon 
is  situated  on  the  ulnar  side  and  somewhat  more  superficial  than  the  common 
extensor. 

The  Extensor  Carpi  Ulnaris  is  the  most  superficial  muscle  on  the  ulnar  side 
of  the  forearm.  It  arises  from  tlie  external  condyle  of  the  humerus,  by  the 
common  tendon ;  from  the  middle  third  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna 
below  the  Anconeus,  and  from  the  fascia  of  the  forearm.  This  muscle  termi- 
nates in  a  tendon,  which  runs  through  a  groove  behind  the  styloid  process  of 
the  ulna,  passes  through  a  separate  compartment  in  the  annular  ligament,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  fiiscia  of  the  forearm.  By  its 
dcf.p  surface^  with  the  uhia,  and  the  muscles  of  the  deep  layer. 

The  Anconeus  is  a  small,  triangular  muscle,  placed  behind  and  below  the  elbow- 
joint,  and  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  external  portion  of  the  Triceps. 
It  arises  by  a  separate  tendon  from  the  back  part  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
humerus;  and  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  olecranon,  and  ujn^er  fourth  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna ;  its  fibres  diverge  from  their  origin, 
the  upper  ones  being  directed  transversely,  the  lower  obliquely  inwards. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  a  strong  fiiscia  derived  from  the 
Trico])s.  By  its  deep  surface,  with  the  elbow-joint,  the  orbicular  ligament,  the 
ulna,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Supinator  brevis. 
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Posterior  Brachial  Region.    (Fig.  287.) 

Deep  Layer. 

Supinator  Brevis.  Extensor  Primi  Internodii  Pollicis. 

Extensor  Ossis  Metacarpi  Pollicis.  Extensor  Secundi  Internodii  Pollicis, 

Extensor  Indicis. 

The  Supinator  Brevis  is  a  broad  muscle,  of  a  hollow,  cylindrical  form,  curved 
round  the  upper  third  of  the  radius.  It  arises  from  the  external  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  from  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow-joint  and  the  orbicular 
ligament  of  the  radius,  from  the  ridge  on  the  ulna  which  runs  obliquely  down- 
wards from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity,  from  the 
triangular  depression  in  front  of  it,  and  from  a  tendinous  expansion  which  covers 
the  surface  of  the  muscle.  The  muscle  surrounds  the  upper  part  of  the  radius : 
the  upper  fibres  forming  a  sling-like  fasciculus,  which  encircles  the  neck  of  the 
radius  above  the  tuberosity,  and  is  attached  to  the  back  part  of  its  inner  surface ; 
the  middle  fibres  are  attached  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  bicipital  tuberosity ; 
the  lower  fibres  to  the  oblique  line  of  the  radius,  as  low  down  as  the  insertion 
of  the  Pronator  radii  teres.  This  muscle  is  pierced  by  the  posterior  interosseous 
nerve. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  stir/ace,  with  the  superficial  Extensor  and  Supina- 
tor muscles,  and  the  radial  vessels  and  nerve.  By  its  deep  surface^  with  the 
elbow -joint,  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  the  radius. 

The  Extensor  Ossis  Metacarpi  Pollicis  is  the  most  external  and  the  largest  of  the 
deep  Extensor  muscles :  it  lies  immediately  below  the  Supinator  brevis,  with  which 
it  is  sometimes  united.  It  arises  from  tne  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the 
ulna  below  the  insertion  of  the  Anconeus,  from  the  interosseous  ligament,  and 
from  the  middle  third  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius.  Pass- 
ing obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  it  terminates  in  a  tendon  which  runs 
through  a  groove  on  the  outer  side  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  accom- 
panied by  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb. 

Relations.  By  its  s^iperficial  surface^  with  the  Extensor  communis  digitorum, 
Extensor  minimi  digiti,  and  fascia  of  the  forearm ;  and  with  the  branches  of  the 
posterior  interosseous  artery  and  nerve  which  cross  it.  By  its  deep  surfojce^  with 
the  ulna,  interosseous  membrane,  radius,  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  carpi 
radialis  longior  and  brevior,  which  it  crosses  obliquely ;  and,  at  the  outer  side  of 
the  wrist,  with  the  radial  vessels.  By  its  upper  border^  with  the  Supinator  brevis. 
By  its  lower  border^  with  the  Extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis. 

The  Extensor  Primi  Internodii  Pollicis^  the  smallest  muscle  of  this  group,  lies 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  preceding.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
shaft  of  the  radius,  below  tne  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi,  and  from  the  interosseous 
membrane.  Its  direction  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi,  its 
tendon  passing  through  the  same  groove  on  the  outer  side  of  the  styloid  process, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

Relations.     The  same  as  those  of  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis. 

The  Extensor  secundi  Internodii  Pollicis  is  much  larger  than  the  preceding 
muscle,  the  origin  of  which  it  partly  covers  in.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna,  below  the  origin  of  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi 
pollicis,  and  from  the  interosseous  membrane.  It  terminates  in  a  tendon  which 
passes  through  a  separate  compartment  in  the  annular  ligament,  lying  in  a 
narrow  oblique  groove  at  the  back  part  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  It  then 
crosses  obliquely  the  Extensor  tendons  of  the  carpus,  being  separated  from  the 
other  Extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb  by  a  triangular  interval,  in  which  the 
radial  artery  is  found;  and  is  finally  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx 
of  the  thumb. 

Relations.    By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  same  parts  as  the  Extensor  ossis 
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metacarpal  pollicis.     By  its  deep  sur/ac;  with  the  ulna,  interosseous  membrane, 
radius,  the  wrist,  the  radial  vessels,  aud  metacarpal  bone  of  the  tliiiinb. 

The  Extcrmor  Jtulicis  je  a  nar- 
Pig,  287.— Posterior  Surface  of  the  Foreann,     Deep        row,  elongated  muscle,  placed  on 
'^'^'™  the   inner   side  of,  and  parallel 

with,  the  preceding.  It  arises 
from  the  posterior  siirface  of  the 
shaft  of  the  ulna,  below  the  ori- 
gin of  the  ExtenBor  secundi  in- 
temodii  pollicis,  and  from  the 
intero.sseous  membrane.  Its  ten- 
don pas«fes  with  the  E-xtentior 
communis  digitorum  through  the 
same  canal  in  the  annular  liga- 
ment, and  subsequently  joins 
that  tendon  of  the  Extensor  com- 
munis which  belongs  to  the  index 
finger,  opposite  the  lower  emi  of 
the  corresponding  metacarpal 
bone,  lying  to  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  tendon  from  the  common  E.t- 
tensor.  It  is  tinally  inserted  into 
the  second  and  third  phalnngi-r 
of  the  index  finger  in  the  mam 
already  described. 

Ri-lations.  They  are  simi 
to  those  of  tlie  preceding  mm  _^_ 
Nerves.  The  Supinator  longtw, 
Extensor  carj)!  radialis  loTigior, 
and  Anconeus,  arc  supplied  by 
Vjranohes  from  the  miisi'ulo-spiral 
nerve.  The  remaining  muscles 
of  the  radial  and  posterior  bra- 
chial regions,  by  the  posterior  in- 
terosseous nerve. 

Actions.  The  muscles  of 
radial  and  posterior  brachial 
gions,  wliich  comprise  all  the 
lens<jr  and  Supinator  mu-sclcs, 
act  upon  the  forearm,  wrist,  and 
hand  ;  they  are  llic  direct  antag- 
onists of  the  Pronator  and  Flexor 
muscles.  The  Anconeus  assists 
the  Triceps  in  extending  the  fore- 
arm. The  Supinator  kmgus  and 
brevis  arc  the  supinators  of  the 
forearm  and  hand ;  the  former 
muBcli-s  more  ewi>eeial5y  acting  as 
a  supinator  when  the  limb  is 
iironalcd.  When  supination  has 
teen  produced,  the  Supinator 
longus,  if  still  ooutinuitig  to  act. 
flexes  the  forearm.  The  Extensor 
carpi  radialis  longiorand  brevior, 
and  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris  mus. 
cles,  are  the  Extensors  of  the  wrist;  continuing  ibeir  action,  they  serve  to 
extend   the  forearm   upon   the   arm;   they  are   the   direct   antagonists  of  the 
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Flexor  carpi  radialis  and  iilnaris,  Tlic  common  Extensor  of  the  fingers,  the 
Extensors  of  the  thumb,  and  the  Extensors  of  the  index  and  little  fingers,  serve 
to  extend  the  phalanges  into  which  they  are  inserted ;  and  are  the  direct  antago- 
nifits  of  the  Flexors.  By  continuing  their  action,  they  a.isist  in  extending  the 
forearm.  The  Extensors  of  the  thumb,  in  consequence  of  the  oblique  direction 
of  their  tendons,  assist  in  snoinating  the  forearm,  when  the  thumb  has  been 
drawn  inwards  towards  the  palm. 


Ml'9cles  and  Fascia  of  tue  Hand. 

Disiectum  (Fig.  280).  Make  a  Iranaveree  incision  across  the  front  of  the  wrist,  and  a  second 
across  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones :  connect  the  two  by  a  vertical  incision  in  the  middle  line, 
and  continue  it  through  the  centre  of  the  middle  finger.  The  anterior  and  posterior  annular  liga- 
ments,  and  the  palmar  fascia,  should  then  bu  dissecteo. 

The  Anterior  Annular  Liyament  is  a  Strong  fibrous  band,  which  arches  over 
the  carpus,  converting  the  deep  groove  on  the  front  of  the  carpal  bones  into  a 
canal,  beneath  which  pass  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers.  It  is  attached,  inter- 
nally, to  the  pisiform  bone,  and  unciform  process  of  the  unciform  bone;  and 
externally,  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid,  and  ridge  on  the  trapezium.  It  is 
continuous,  above,  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm,  and  below,  with  the  palmar 
fa.*cia.  It  is  crossed  by  the  ulnar  vessels  and  nerve,  and  the  cutaneous  branches 
of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves.  It  has  inserted  into  its  upper  and  inner  part 
the  tendon  of  the  Palmaris  longus  and  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi 
radialis ;  and  has  arising  from  it,  below,  the  small  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  little 
finger.  It  is  pierced  by  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis;  and  beneath 
it  pass  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  sublimis  and  profundus  digitorum,  the  Flexor 
luQgus  pollicis,  and  the  median  nerve.  One  large  synovial  membrane  incloses  all 
the  tendons  as  they  pass  beneath  this  ligament.  It  surrounds  the  tend<ms  for 
some  distance  in  the  forearm  and  also  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  presents  two 
prolongations ;  one  is  continuous  with  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor 
longus  pollicis,  the  other  with  that  of  the  little  finger. 

The   Posterior  Annular  Li'jamenl 
is  a   strong    fibrous    band,  extending     Fig-  288.— Transverse  Section  through  the  Wrist, 
transversely  across  the   back  of  the         showing  the  Annular  Ligaments  and  the  Canals 

J  ■'        .  -.1     .1      i-      ■  for  the  Passage  of  ihe  Tendons. 

wnst,  and  continuous  with  the  ia.<cia  ^ 

of  the  forearm.  It  forms  a  sheath  for 
the  extensor  tendons  in  their  pasjijigc 
to  the  fingers,  being  attached,  inter- 
nally, to  the  ulna,  the  cuneiform  and 
pisiform  bones,  and  palmar  fascia; 
eiternally,  to  the  margin  of  the 
radius:  and,  in  its  passage  across  the 
wrist,  to  the  elevated  ridges  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  radius.  It 
presents  six  compartments  for  the  pass- 
age of  tendons,  each  of  which  is  lined 
by   a   separate   synovial    membrane.  tw,<M,"t«.' 

These  are,  from  without  inwards — 1. 

On  the  outer  side  of  the  styloid  process  for  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  ossis  meta- 
carpi,  and  Extensor  primi  intcmtxlii  pollicis.  2.  Behind  the  styloid  process,  for  the 
tendoas  of  the  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior  and  brcvior,  3.  Opposite  the  outer 
side  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  radius,  for  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  secundi 
intemodii  pollicis,  4.  To  the  inner  tiidc  of  the  latter,  tor  the  tendons  of  the 
Extensor  communis  digitorum,  and  Extensor  indicis.  5.  For  the  Extensor 
minimi  digiti,  opposite  the  interval  Iwtween  the  radius  and  ulna.  6.  For  the 
tendon  of  the  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  grooving  the  back  of  the  ulna.  Tlie 
synovial  membranes  lining    these    sheaths   arc    usually  very  extensive,  reach- 
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ing  from  above  the  annular  ligament  down  upon  the  tendons  almost  to  their 
insertion. 

V\iQ  palmar  fascia  forms  a  common  sheath,  which  invests  the  muscles  of  the 
hand.     It  consists  of  a  central  and  two  lateral  portions. 

The  central  portion  occupies  the  middle  of  the  palm,  is  triangular  in  shape,  of 
great  strength  and  thickness,  and  binds  down  the  tendons  in  this  situation.  It  is 
narrow  above,  being  attached  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  annular  ligament,  and 
receives  the  expanded  tendon  of  the  Palmaris  longus  muscle.  Below,  it  is  broad 
and  expanded,  and  opposite  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  divides  into  four 
slips,  for  the  four  fingers.  Each  slip  subdivides  into  two  processes,  which  inclo.se 
the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  muscles,  and  are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  first  phalanx, 
and  to  the  anterior  ligament :  by  this  arrangement,  four  arches  are  formed,  under 
which  the  Flexor  tendons  pass.  The  intervals  left  in  the  fascia,  between  the  four 
fibrous  slips,  transmit  the  digital  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  tendons  of  the 
Lumbricales.  At  the  points  of  division  of  the  palmar  fascia  into  the  slips  above 
mentioned,  numerous  strong  transverse  fibres  bind  the  separate  processes  together. 
The  palmar  fascia  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  integument  by  numerous  fibrous 
bands,  and  gives  origin  by  its  inner  margin  to  the  Palmaris  brevis ;  it  covers  the 
superficial  palmar  arch,  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles,  and  the  branches  of 
the  median  and  ulnar  nerves;  and  on  each  side  it  gives  off  a  vertical  septum,  which 
is  continuous  with  the  interosseous  aponeurosis,  and  separates  the  lateral  from  the 
middle  palmar  group  of  muscles. 

The  lateral  portions  of  the  palmar  fascia  are  thin  fibrous  layers,  which  cover, 
on  the  radial  side,  the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb;  and,  on  the  ulnar  side, 
the  muscles  of  the  little  finger ;  they  are  continuous  with  the  dorsal  fascia,  and 
in  the  palm  with  the  middle  portion  of  the  palmar  fascia. 

Muscles  of  the  Hand. 

The  Muscles  of  the  hand  are  subdivided  into  three  groups: — 1.  Those  of  the 
thumb,  which  occupy  the  radial  side.  2.  Those  of  the  little  finger,  which  occupy 
the  ulnar  side.  3.  Those  in  the  middle  of  the  palm  and  between  the  interos- 
seous spaces. 

Radial  Region.    (Fig.  289.) 

Muscles  of  the  Thumb. 

Abductor  Pollicis. 

Opponens  Pollicis  (Flexor  Ossis  Metacarpi). 

Flexor  Brevis  Pollicis. 

Adductor  Pollicis.  - 

The  Abductor  Pollicis  is  a  tliin,  flat  muscle,  placed  immediately  beneath  the 
integument.  It  arises  from  the  ridge  of  theos  trapezium  and  annular  ligament; 
and,  passing  outwards  and  downwards,  is  inserted  by  a  thin,  fiat  tendon  into  the 
radial  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  tnumb. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  palmar  fascia.  By  its  deep  sur- 
face^ with  the  Opponens  pollicis,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  thin  aponeurosis. 
Its  in7ier  border  is  separated  from  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  by  a  narrow  cellular 
interval. 

The  Opponens  Pollicis  is  £i  small  triangular  muscle,  placed  beneath  the  preceding. 
It  arises  from  the  palmar  surface  of  the  trapezium  and  annular  ligament,  passes 
downwards  and  outwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  tne  metacarpal 
bono  of  the  tliumb  on  its  radial  side. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Abductor  pollicis.  By  its  deep 
surface^  with  the  trapczio- metacarpal  articulation.  By  its  inner  border,  with  the 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 
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The  fTexor  Brevis  PoUicia  is  much  larger  tlian  either  of  the  two  preceding 
muscles,  beneath  whicli  it  is  placed.  It  consists  of  two  portions,  in  tlie  interval 
betwean  which  lies  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis.  The  anterior  and 
more  superfioial  portion  arisea  from  the  trapezium  and  outer  two-thirds  uf  the 
auuolar  ligament ;  the  deeper  portion  from  the  tra]>ezoid,  <i8  inagnum,  base  of 


the  third  metacarpal  bone  (or  second  and  third),  and  sheath  of  the  tendon  of  the 
Flexor  carpi  radialis.  The  two  portions  are  united  by  a  bundle  of  fibres,  which 
pa«  behind  the  long  flesor,  and  are  inserted  one  on  either  side  of  the  base  of  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  the  outer  portion  being  joined  with  the  Abductor, 
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and  the  inner  with  the  Adductor.  A  sesamoid  bone  is  developed  in  each  tendon 
as  it  passes  across  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  palmar  fascia.  By  its  deep 
surface^  with  the  Adductor  poUicis,  and  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis.  By 
its  external  surface^  with  the  Opponens  pollicis.  By  its  inter7ial surface,  with  the 
tendon  of  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis. 

The  Adductor  Pollicis  (Fig.  285)  is  the  most  deeply -seated  of  this  group  of 
muscles.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  arising,  by  its  oroad  base,  from  the  whole 
length  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle  finger  on  its  palmar  surface ;  the 
fibres,  proceeding  outwards,  converge,  to  be  inserted,  with  the  inner  tendon  of  the 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis,  into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
thumb,  and  into  the  internal  sesamoid  bone. 

Relations,  By  its  stfperfi^cial  surface,  with  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis,  the 
tendons  of  the  Flexor  profundus,  and  the  Lunibricales.  Its  deep  surface  covers 
the  first  two  interosseous  spaces,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strong 
aponeurosis. 

Nerves,  The  Abductor,  Opponens,  and  outer  head  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis^ 
are  supplied  by  the  median  nerve ;  the  inner  head  of  the  Flexor  brevis,  and  the 
Adductor  pollicis,  by  the  ulnar  nerve.  • 

Actions,  The  actions  of  the  muscles  of  the  thumb  are  almost  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  their  names.  This  segment  of  the  hand  is  provided  with  three  Exten- 
sors— an  Extensor  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  an  Extensor  of  the  first,  and  an 
Extensor  of  the  second  phalanx ;  these  occupy  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  forearm 
and  hand.  There  are,  also,  three  flexors  on  tne  palmar  surface — a  Flexor  of  the 
metacarpal  bone,  the  Flexor  ossis  metacarpi  (Opponens  pollicis),  the  Flexor  brevis 
pollicis,  and  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis;  there  is  also  an  Abductor  and  an  Adductor. 
These  muscles  give  to  the  thumb  its  extensive  range  of  motion. 

Ulnar  Kegion.    (Fig.  289.) 

Mtiscles  of  the  Little  Finger, 

Palmaris  Brevis.  Flexor  Brevis  Minimi  Digiti. 

Abductor  Minimi  Digiti.  Opponens  Minimi  Digiti  (Flexor  Ossis  Metacarpi). 

The  Palmaris  Brevis  is  a  thin,  quadrilateral  muscle,  placed  beneath  the  integu- 
ment on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand.  It  arises  by  tendinous  fasciculi,  from  the 
annular  ligament  and  palmar  fascia ;  the  fleshy  fibres  pass  horizontally  inwards 
to  be  inserted  into  the  skin  on  the  inner  border  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  integument  to  which  it  is  inti- 
mately adherent,  especially  by  its  inner  extremity.  By  its  deep  surface,  with  the 
inner  portion  of  the  palmar  fascia;  which  separates  it  from  the  ulnar  vessels  and 
nerve,  and  from  the  muscles  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand. 

The  Abductor  Minirni  Dvjiti  is  situated  on  the  ulnar  border  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  It  arises  from  the  pisiform  bone,  and  from  an  expansion  of  the  tendon  of 
the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris ;  and  terminates  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  inner  portion  of  the  palmar 
fascia,  and  the  Palmaris  brevis.  By  its  deep  surface,  wth  the  Flexor  ossis  meta- 
carpi.    By  its  inner  border,  with  the- Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 

The  Flexor  Brevis  Minimi  Digiti  lies  on  the  same  plane  as  the  preceding 
muscle,  on  its  radial  side.  It  arises  from  the  tip  of  the  unciform  process  of  the 
unciform  bone,  and  anterior  surface  of  the  annular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger  with  tha  preceding.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  Abductor  at  its  origin,  by  the  deep  branches  of  the  ulnar  artery 
and  nerve.  This  muscle  is  sometimes  wanting ;  the  Abductor  is  then,  usually^ 
of  large  size. 
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Selalions.  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  internal  portion  of  the  palmar 
bscia,  and  the  Palmaris  brevis.     By  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Opponens, 

The  Opponens  Minimi  Digiti  (Fig.  285)  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  placed 
immediately  beneath  the  preceding  muscles.  It  arises  from  the  unciform  process 
of  the  unciform  bone,  and  contiguous  portion  of  the  annular  ligament ;  its  libres 
pass  downwards  and  inwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  meta- 

Tl  bone  of  the  little  finger,  along  its  ulnar  margin. 
Jationa.     By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Flexor  brevis  and  Abductor 
minimi  digiti.     By  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Ititerossei  muscles  in   the  fourth 
metacarpal  space,  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  the  Flexor  tendons  of  the  little 
fiaeer. 
Nerves.     All  the  muscles  of  this  group  are  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve. 
Actions,     The  actions  of  the  muscles  of  the  little  fing^  are  expressed  in  their 
names.     The  Palmaris  brevis  corrugates  the  skin  on  the  inner  side  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand. 

Middle  Palmar  Region. 

Lumbricales.  Interossei  Palmares, 

Interossei  Dorsal  es. 

The  Luir^icales  (Fig.  289)  are  four  small,  fleshy  fasciculi,  accessories  to  the 
deep  Flexor  muscle,  Thev  arise  by  fleshy  fibres  from  the  tendons  of  the  deep 
Fle.TOr :  the  flrsf  and  second,  from  the  radial  side  and  palmar  surface  of  the  tendons 
of  the  index  and  middle  fingers ;  the  third,  from  the  contiguous  sides  of  the 
tendons  of  the  middle  and  ring  fingers ;  and  the  fourth,  from  the  contiguous  sides 


They  pass  forwards  to  the  radial 


of  the  tendons  of  the  ring  and  little  fingei 
fide  of  the  corresponding  fingers,  and  oppo- 
sile  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation 
each  tendon  terminates  in  a  broad  aponeu- 
rosis, which  is  inserted  into  t!ie  tendinous 
expansion  from  the  Extensor  communis 
digitorum,  covering  the  dorsal  aspect  of 
each  finger. 

The  Interossei  Muscles  are  so  named  from 
occupying  the  intervals  between  the  meta- 
carpal bones.  They  are  divided  into  two 
sets,  a  dorsal  and  palmar;  the  former  are 
four  in  number,  one  in  each  metacarpal 
space;  the  latter,  three  in  number.  He  upon 
tile  metacarpal  bones. 

The  Dorsal  Interossei  are  four  in  number, 
lai^er  than  the  palmar,  and  occupy  the  in- 
tervals between  the  metacarpal  bones. 
They  are  bipenniform  muscles,  arising  by 
t»o  heads  from  the  adjacent  sides  of  the 
metacarpal  bones,  but  more  extensively 
from  that  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  which 
corresponds  to  the  side  of  the  finger  in 
which  the  muscle  is  inserted.  They  are 
in-'erted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanges 
Md  into  the  aponeurosis  of  the  common 
Eitenaor  tendon.  Between  the  double  origin  of  each  of  these  muscles  is  a 
narrow  triangular  interval,  through  which  passes  a  perforating  branch  from  the 
deep  palmar  arch. 

The  First  Dorsal  Interosseous  muscle,  or  Abductor  indicis,  is  larger  than  the 
others.  It  is  flat,  triangular  in  form,  and  arises  by  two  heads,  separated  by  a 
fibrous  arch,  for  the  passage  of  the  radial  artery  from  the  dorsum  to  the  palm  of 
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the  hand.  The  outer  head  arises  from  the  upper  half  of  the  ulnar  border  of  the 
first  metacarpal  bone;  the  inner  head,  from  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  radial 
border  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone  ;  the  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  radial  sid« 
of  the  index  finger.  The  second  and  third  dorsal  interossei  are  inserted  into  the 
middle  finger,  the  former  into  its  radial,  the  latter  into  its  ulnar  side.  The  fourth 
is  inserted  into  the  ulnar  side  of  the  ring-finger. 

The  Palmar  Interosxet,  three  in  number,  are  smaller  than  the  Dorsal,  and  placed 
upon  the  pahnar  surface  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  rather  than  between  them, 
Tney  arise  from  the  entire  length  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  one  finger,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  and  aponeurotic  expansion 
of  the  common  Extensor  tendon  of  the  same  finger. 

The  first  arises  from  the  ulnar  side  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  same  side  of  the  index  finger.  The  second  arises  from  the  radial 
side  of  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  same  side  of  the  ring- 
finger.  The  third  arises  from  the  radial  side  of 
the  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
same  side  of  the  little  finger.  From  this  ac- 
count it  may  be  seen  that  each  finger  is  provided 
with  two  Inlerossei  muscles,  with  the  exception 
of  the  little  finger,  in  which  the  Abductor  mus- 
cle takes  the  place  of  one  of  the  pair. 

Nerves.  Tne  two  outer  Lumbricales  are  sup- 
plied by  the  median  nerve ;  the  rest  of  the 
muscles  of  this  group  by  the  ulnar. 

Actions.  The  Dorsal  inlerossei  muscles  abduct 
the  fingers  from  an  imaginary  line  drawn  longi- 
tudinally through  the  centre  of  the  middle  finger; 
and  the  Palmar  interossei  adduct  the  fingers 
towards  that  line.  They  usually  assist  the  E.\.- 
tcnsor  muscles ;  but  when  the  fingers  are  slightly 
bent,  they  assist  in  flexing  them.  The  action 
of  the  Lumbricales  and  Internal  or  Dorsal  inter- 
ossei is  said  by  Hunter  to  be  to  flex  the  first 
phalanges,  and  extend  the  last  two  (works  by 
Palmer,  iv.,  237);  and  Cleland  supports  this 
("Journ,  of  Anat.  and  Phys."  Ola  series,  i., 
85).  M.  Duchcnne  gives  a  dift'erent  account  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  extension  of  the  fingers 
and  of  the  action  of  the  Intero.'wci  muscles  from 
that  usually  accepted.  According  to  him,  the 
Extensor  communis  digitorum  acts  almost  entirely  on  the  first  phalanges, 
extension  of  the  second  and  third  plialanges  being  eflected  by  the  Interossei 
muscles,  which  also  act  to  a  certain  extent  as  flexors  of  the  first  phalanges. 
This  action  of  the  Interossei  is  additional  to  their  action  in  abduction  and 
adduction  ("  Physiologic  des  Mouvemcnts,"  pp.  261-298).' 


'  M.  Duchonne'B  view  of  t)ie  action  of  these  muscles  certainly  derives  support  from  the  phenomena 
observed  in  lead-palsy  and  from  the  results  of  galvouiKing  the  comtnon  Extensor  and  the  Intero^ei, 
iLs  Dr.  W.  Oglo  haa  been  kind  enough  to  point  out  to  rae.  Thus  also  in  a  case  related  by  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  in  which  the  ulnar  nerve  haa  been  divided  below  the  part  from  which  the  Extensor 
conununis  was  siipplied  {and  therefore  the  Interossei  were  paralyzed  while  the  Extensor  act«d),  '■  the 
tirst  phalanges  were  bent  backwards  on  the  metacar|)al  bones"  (extended)  "while  the  fingers  were 
curved  into  the  palm  "  (second  and  third  plialanges  flexed).    London  HoapUal  Reporta,  vol.  iii.,  p.  307. 
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SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 

Thp  Stnitcnt.  having  completed  tlie  dissection  of  tlic  musclcR  of  the  upper  exlreniiiv,  shouM  con- 
liiliT  the  effetts  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  action  or  the  various  niusi-les  in  fracture' of  the  bouoe. 

In  considering  the  actions  of  the  varioDS  inascles  upon  fractureH  of  the  uprcr  exiremily,  1  hftve 
Kli'Clcd  the  most  comnioii  forms  of  injury,  both  for  ilnistration  and  description. 

Frai'turc  of  the  rlativU  is  an  cxcoedinfcly  common  accident,  and  is  usually  caused  by  indirect 
■iolcnce.  as  a  fall  upon  the  shoulder ;  it  occasionally,  however,  occnrs  from  din>ci  force.  Its 
noTV  usual  situation  is  just  entemul  to  the  centre  of  the  bone,  bui  it  may  occur  at  the  slernal 
or  acromial  end. 

Fracture  of  the  middle  of  the  claficlf  (Fig.  SDS)  is  alnays  attended  niih  considerable  dis)>lHce- 
ineol,  tlie  outer  fragment  being  dranu  dotviiwards,  forA-ards,  and  inwards;  the  inner  fragment 

Rr.  292.— Fracti: 


slightly  upwards.     'I'he  outer  fragment  ir  drawn  do«D 
«  of  the  Middle  of     by  the  weight  of  the  arm.  and  the  action  of  the  Deltoid, 


the  Clavicle.  and  forwards  and  inwards  by  the  l^ectoratis 

Subclnvius  muscles :  the  inner  frngment  is  slightly  raised 
by  the  Stprnocleido-mastoid.  but  only  to  a  verv  limited 
extent,  as  the  attachment  of  the  cost 04:1  avicular  ligament 
and  Pectorulis  major  below  and  in  front  would  prevent 
any  very  great  displacement  upirards.  I'he  CDiiees  of 
displacement  having  been  ascertained,  it  is  easy  to  apply 
the  appropriate  treatment.  The  onier  frngment  is  to  be 
drawn  outwards,  and  together  with  the  scapula,  raised 
upwards  to  a  level  with  the  inner  fragment,  and  retained 
in  that  position. 

In  fracture  of  the  acromial  end  <f  the  c^on'rfe,  between 
the  conoid  and  Irapeioii)  ligaments,  only  slight  displace- 
ment ocenrs.  as  these  ligaments,  from  their  oblique  inser- 
tion, serve  to  hold  both  portions  of  the  bone  in  apposition. 
Fracture,  also,  of  the  sln-nal  end.  internal  to  the  costo- 
clavicular ligament,  la  attended  with  onlv  slight  displace- 
ment, this  ligament  serving  to  retain  tlie  fragments  in 
close  apposition. 

Fracture  of  the  acromion  process  usuoHy  arises  from 
violence  appliud   to   the   upper  and  outer  part  of  tho 
shonlder;  it  is  generally  known  liy  the  rotundity  of  the 
shoulder  being  Tost,  from  the  I'elioid  drawing  the  frac- 
tured portion  dowiiwards  and  forwards ;  and  the  displace- 
ment may  easily  be  discovered  by  tracing  the  margin  of 
the  clavicle  outwards,  when  the  fragnieut  will  lie  found 
resting  on  the  front  and  upper  pari  of  ihe  head  of  the 
humerus.     In  order  to  relax  the  anterior  and  outer  Gbrcs 
if  ihe  JVItoid  (the  opposing  muscle),  the  arm  should  be  drawn  forwards  across  iW  clicsl,  and  the 
elbow  well  raised,  so  that  the  head  of  the  bone  may  press  the  acromion  process  upwards  and  retain 
ii  in  its  position. 

KrMture  of  the  ciiraccid  proccsi  is  an  extremely  rore  Occident-  and  is  usually  caused  by  a  sharp 
bio*  on  the  point  of  the  shoulder.  Displacement  is  here  produced  by  the  combined  actions  of  the 
Pectoralis  minor,  short  head  of  the  Iticcps,  and  Coraco-bra- 
cbtalis.  the  former  muscle  drawing  the  fragment  inwards,  and 
the  latter  directly  downwards,  the  amount  of  displacement 
being  limited  by  the  connection  of  this  process  to  the  acromion 
by  means  of  the  coraco-acromjal  ligameiit.  In  order  to  relax 
these  mnsi'les  and  replace  the  fragments  in  close  apposition. 
the  forearm  should  be  flexed  so  as  to  relax  the  liiccjis,  and  the 
arm  drawn  forwards  and  inwards  across  the  chest  so  as  to  relax 
the  Coraco-brachialis ;  the  humerus  should  then  be  pushed 
upwards  against  the  coraco-acroniial  ligament,  and  the  arm 
retained  in  that  position. 

Fracture  of  the  anatumical  nccl-  v/lbi-  kiimerui  within  the 
capsular  ligament  is  a  rare  accident,  altcnded  with  very  slight 
displacenienl.an  impaired  condition  ofthe  motions  of  the  joint, 
anil  crepitus. 

Fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  (Fig.  SM)  is  very  common,  is 
attended  with  considerable  displacement,  and  its  appearances 
correspond  somewhat  with  those  oi' dislocation  of  the  head  of 
the  luimerus  into  the  o:(i11a.  The  upper  fragment  is  slightly 
elevated  under  ihe  corato-ucromial  ligament  by  the  mns<:lc3 
attached  to  lUe  greater  and  lesser  tuberosities;  the  lower  frag- 
ment is  drawn  iiiwurds  by  the  Pectoralis  major.  Lailssimua 


Fif .  aw.— Fracture  of  the  Sor. 
gicalNeck  of  the  Bui 
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dorsi.  aiii3  Teres  mnjor ;  and  the  humerns  is  thrown  obliquely  ontwords  from  the  side  by  the  I>el- 
toiil.  mid  occasionally  elovateil  so  ns  to  project  beneath  and  in  fniulof  the  eoracoid  process.  The 
deformity  ia  reduced  by  fixinjc  the  shoulder,  and  drawing  the  arm  outwards  and  downwards.  To 
couiiternct  the  opposing  musctes,  and  to  keen  the  Tragments  in  position,  the  arm  should  be  drawn 
from  the  side,  and  pasteboard  splints  applied  on  its  four  sides,  a  larfre  cotiical-sliaped  pad  should 
be  placed  in  the  axilla  with  the  base  tamed  upwards,  and  the  elbow  approximated  to  the  side, 
and  retained  there  by  a  broad  roller  pasBcd  round  the  chest;  the  Torearra  should  then  be  flesed. 
and  the  hand  supported  in  a  slinc,  care  being  taiten  not  to  raise  the  elbow,  otherwise  the  lower 
I'rai^mcnt  may  be  displaced  upwards. 

in  fracture  of  the  shu/l  of  the  humerus  below  the  insertion  of  the  Pectoralis  major.  Latissimus 
dorsi,  and  Teres  major,  and  above  the  insertion  of  the  Deltoid,  there  is  also  considerable  deformitT. 
the  upper  fragment  being  drawn  inwards  by  the  first-mentioned  muscles,  and  the  lower  fragment 
upwards  and  outwards  by  the  Deltoid,  producing  shortcuing  of  the  limb,  and  a  considerable 
prominence  ot  the  seat  of  fracture,  from  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bono  riding  over  one  another. 
especially  if  the  fracture  takes  place  in  an  oblique  direction. 

Tlie  fragments  may  be  brought  into  apposition  by  extension  Fig.  294. — Frnclurc  of  the  Humerus 
from  the  elbow,  and  retained  in  that  position  by  adopting  above  the  Condyles, 

the  same  means  as  In  (he  preceding  injury. 

In  fractures  of  the  shafi  of  the  humeriu  immediately 
below  the  insertion  of  the  Deltoid  the  amount  of  deformity 
depends  greatly  upon  the  direction  of  the  fracture.  If  the 
frauturc  occnrs  in  a  transverse  direction,  only  slight  displace- 
ment occurs,  the  upper  fragment  being  drawn  a  little  for- 
wards; but  in  ol)liquc  fracture,  the  combined  actions  of  the 
Biceps  and  Bmchialis  uriticiis  muscles  in  front,  and  the  Tri- 
ceps behind,  draw  upwards  tlic  lower  fragment,  cansing  it 
to  glide  over  the  upper  fragment,  either  backwnrds  or  for- 
wards, according  to  the  direction  of  the  fracture.  Simple 
estcnsiuu  reduces  the  deformity,  and  the  application  of 
aplints  on  the  four  sides  of  the  arm  will  retain  the  fragments 
in  apposition.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  raise  the  elbow; 
but  the  forearm  and  hand  may  be  supported  in  a  sling. 

Fracture  of  the  humerus  (Fig.  294)  immediately  above 
thr  cinidyleii  deserves  very  attentive  consideration,  as  Ihe 
general  appearances  correspond  somewhat  with  those  pro- 
dui-c-d  l>y  separation  of  the  epiphysis  of  the  humerus,  and 
with  those  of  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards. 
If  the  direction  of  the  fracture  is  oblique  from  above,  down- 
wards, and  fiirminls.  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  upvrards 
and  i)ackwards  by  the  Itrachialis  anticus  and  Biceps  in  front, 
and  the  Tricci>s  behind.     This  injury  may  be  diagnosed  from 

dislocation,  by  the  increased  mobility  in  fracture,  the  existence  of  crepitus,  and  the  fact  of  Ihe 
dcformitv  bcin^  remedied  by  extension,  on  the  discontinuance  of  whicn  It  Is  reproduced.  The 
age  of  the  patient  ts  of  importance  in  distinguishing  this  form  of  injury  from  separation  of  the 
-ipiph^sis.     If  fracture  occurs  in  the  oppooit ' 


Fig  295. — Fracture  of  the  Olecreuoo. 


direction  to  that  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figure,  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  upwards  and 
forwards,  causing  a  considerable  prominence  in 
front;  and  the  upper  fragment  projects  back- 
wards beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Triceps  muscle. 

Fracture  of  Uie  eoronoid  process  of  the  ulna 
is  an  accident  of  rare  occurrence,  and  ia  usually 
caused  by  violent  action  of  the  Brachialis  unti- 
cus  muscle.  The  amount  of  displacement  varies 
according  to  the  e.itenl  of  the  fracture.  If  the 
til>  of  (he  process  only  la  broken  off.  the  frag- 
meni  is  drawn  upwards  by  theBruchialisanticns 
on  a  level  with  the  eoronoid  depression  of  Ihe 
humerus,  and  the  power  of  flexion  is  parliiilly 
lost.  If  the  process  is  broken  off  near  ils  rm)l. 
the  fragment  is  still  displaced  by  the  fame 
muscle ;  at  the  same  lime,  on  e.vtending  the 
forearm,  partial  diitloeation  hackwurds  of  llie 
nlna  occnrs  from  the  attiou  of  the  Triceps 
muHcle.  The  appropriate  treatnieiit  would  be 
tuTelax  the  Brachialls  unticiis  by  flexing  the 
forearm,  and  lo  retain  the  fragments  in  appoi^ition  by  keeping  the  arm  in  this  position.  Union 
is  generally  ligiinienloas. 

Frurtnre  of  the  iilirrano'!  prorrsn  (Fig.  99.'))  is  a  more  frequent  accident,  and  is  caused  either 
by  violent  action  of  the  Triceps  iimscle.  or  by  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the  point  of  the  elbow.     The 
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dttacbpd  rrn^rment  is  dispUced  npirardfi.  by  the  action  or  the  Triceps  mnBclft,  From  half  an  inch 
to  two  incht^;  the  ])romincnce  of  the  elbow  is  consequently  losl,  ami  a  dppp  hollow  ia  felt  nt  the 
hack  part  of  tlic  joint,  nlijch  is  much  increaseil  on  flexing  the  limb.  Thu  patient  at  the  same 
time  liises,  more  or  less,  the  power  of  extending  the  foreiirm.  The  treatinpiil  consists  in  relaxing 
ibe  Triceps  by  extending  the  limb.  anJ  retaining  it  in  the  extended  position  by  means  of  a  long 
Mraitcht  splint  applied  to  the  front  of  the  arm ;  tlic  rriiffnienls  arc  thu»  brought  into  close  apposi- 
tion, and  may  be  fnrther  approximated  by  drawing  down  the  npper  fragment.  Union  is  generally 
lipimeiitoud. 

Fnieture  of  the  nerit  "/  Ihe  radius  i«  an  exceedingly  rare  accident,  and  is  generally  enused  by 
iireet  violence.  Its  diagnosis  is  somewhat  oli.scnre,  on  account  of  the  slight  deformity  visible ; 
the  injured  part  being  snrrounded  by  a  targe  number  of  muscles;  but  the  movements  of  pronation 
lod  Bopinatioi)  are  entirety  lost.  The  upper  fragment,  is  drawn  outwards  by  the  Supinator  brevis. 
its  extent  of  displacement  being  limited  by  the  attaeliment  of  the  orbii;ular  ligament.  The  lower 
Irtftment  is  drawn  forwards  and  slightly  upwards  by  the  Biceps,  and  inwards  by  the  Pronator 
ndii  teres,  its  displacement  forwards  and  upwards  being  counteructed  in  some  degree  by  the 
Sapinator  brevia.  The  treatment  essentially  consists  In  relaxing  the  Biceps,  Supinator  brevis, 
ud  Pronator  radii  teres  muscles,  by  flexing  the  forearm,  and  placing  it  in  a  position  midway 
ktween  |H«nation  and  supination,  extension  having  been  previously  made  so  as  to  bring  the  parts 
b  ■ppMitioD. 

mctnre  of  the  radios  (Fig.  2W>]  is  more  common  than  fracture  of  Ihe  ulna,  on  account  of  the 
cMiMCtioD  of  the  former  bone  with  the  wrist.  Fracture  of  the  sliafl  nf  Ihe  radius  near  its  centre 
may  occur  from  direct  violenie.  but  more  fre- 
Fif.SM. — Fracture  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Radius,  quentiy  from  a  full  forward.'^,  the  weight  of  the 
body  being  received  on  the  wrist  and  hand.  The 
npper  fragment  is  drawn  upwards  by  the  Biceps, 
and  inwards  bv  the  Pronatsr  radii  teres,  holding 
a  position  midway  between  pronation  and  supi- 
nation, and  a  degree  of  fulness  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  forearm  is  thus  produced ;  the  lower  frag, 
ment  is  drown  downwards  and  inwards  towards 
the  ulna  by  the  Pronator  quadratus,  and  thrown 
into  a  state  of  pronation  by  the  same  muscle; 
at  the  same  time,  the  Supinator  longus,  bv 
elevating  the  styloid  process,  into  which  It  l» 
inserted,  will  serve  to  de{)resB  the  npper  end  of 
tk  lower  fragment  still  more  towards  the  ulna.  Inorderto  relax  tlie  opposing  muscles  the  forearm 
Aonld  be  bent,  and  the  limb  placed  in  u  position  midway  between  pronation  and  supination  ;  the 
(iwtore  is  then  easily  reduced  by  extension  from  the  wrist  and  elbow  :  well-pudded  splints  shunld 
tb(n  be  applied  on  both  siilea  of  the  forearm  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist ;  the  hand  being  alloweil 
loMI,  will,  by  its  own  weight,  counteract  the  action  of  the  Pronator  quadratus  and  Supinator 
lM|ni3.  and  elevate  the  lower  fragment  to  the  level  of  the  upper  one. 

Fncture  of  the  iha/l  •>/  Ihe  ulna  is  not  a  common  accident;  it  Is  usually  caused  by  direct 
vlokaee.  The  more  proti'cted  position  of  the  ulna  on  the  inner  side  of  the  limb,  the  greater 
URDgih  of  its  shaft,  aud  its  indirect  connection  with  the  wrist,  render  it  less  liable  to  injury  than 
tke  mJios.  The  fracture  usually  occurs  a  little  below  the  middle,  which  is  the  weakest  part  of 
>br  bone.  I'he  upper  fragment  retains  its  osoal  position,  but  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  out- 
■trda  towards  the  radius  by  the  Pronator  quadratus,  producing  a  well-marked  depression  at  the 
Mt  of  fraclnre.  and  some  fulness  on  the  dorsal  and  palmar  surfnces  of  the  forearm.  The  fracture 
it  tuity  reduced  by  extension  from  the  wrist  and  I'orearm.     The  forearm  should  be  flexed,  und 

E\*nd  in  a  position  midway  between  pronation  and  supination,  and  well-padded  splints  applieil 
Ml  the  elbow  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers. 


Fracture  of  the  sha/lf  •>/  the  radius  and  ulna  together  is  not  a  very  common  accident ;  it  may 
wise  from  a  direct  blow,  or  from  indirect  violence.  The  lower  fragments  are  drawn  upwards, 
•wwlinies  forwartts.  sometimes  backwards,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  fracture,  by  the  com- 
bineiT  actions  of  the  Flexor  and  Kxtensor  muscles,  producing  a  degree  of  fulne,*8  on  the  dorsal 
w  pal'o^r  surface  of  the  forearm ;  at  the  same  time  the  two  fragments  are  drawn  into  contact  by 
tk  Pronator  quadratus.  the  radius  in  a  stale  of  pronation  :  the  upper  fragment  of  the  radius  is 
dr»wn  upwards  and  inward*  liy  the  Biceps  and  Pronator  radii  teres  to  a  higher  level  thun  Ihe 
"Im;  Ihe  upper  imrlion  of  the'uhia  is  slightly  elevated  by  the  Brathinlis  onlitus,  'ITie  fracture 
"»J  be  reduced  by  e.\tension  from  the  wrisl  and  elbow,  and  the  forearm  should  be  placed  in  the 
Mine  position  as  in  fracture  of  the  ulna. 

In  Ihe  treatment  of  all  cases  of  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  He  greatest  care  is  requisite 
t*  prevent  the  ends  of  the  Iwnesfrom  iH'ing  drawn  inwards  towards  the  interosseous  space:  if  thi.t 
pnint  is  not  carefullv  attended  to.  the  radius  und  ulna  may  liecoine  anchylosed,  and  the  movements 
of  pronalion  and  supination  entirely  lost.  To  obriate  this,  the  splints  applied  to  the  limb  should 
I*  well  padded,  so  as  to  press  the  nuiscles  down  iiit"  their  normal  i»iluation  in  the  intero.«Beous 
>p*ce.  and  thus  prevent  the  approximation  of  the  frajxinents, 

Tnctare  of  the  loaer  end  of  the  radiut  (Fig.  291)  is  usually  ealled  CoUefsfraeture,  from  the 
B»iM  u(  the  eminent  Dublin  imrgeon  who  hrst  accurately  dewriiieil  it.  Tt  is  genernlly  produced 
l>7  the  patient  falling  upon  the  hand,  which  receives  the  entire  weight  of  llie  body.     This  fnicliiro 
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usually  takes  place  from  half  an  iucb  to  an  inch  above  the  articular  surface  if  it  occurs  in  the 
adult ;  but  in  tne  child,  before  the  age  of  sixteen,  it  is  more  frequently  a  separation  of  the  epiphysis 
from  the  diaphysis.  The  displacement  which  is  produced  is  very  considerable,  and  bears  some 
resemblance  to  dislocation  of  the  carpus  backwards,  from  which  it  should  be  carefully  distinguished. 
The  lower  fragment  is  drawn  upwards  and  backwards  behind  the  upper  fragment  by  the  combined 

Fig.  297. — Fracture  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Radius. 


actions  of  the  Supinator  longus  and  the  flexors  and  the  extensors  of  the  thumb  and  carpus,  pro- 
ducing a  well-marked  prominence  on  the  back  of  the  wrist,  with  a  deep  depression  above  it.  The 
upper  fragment  projects  forwards,  often  lacerating  the  substance  of  the  Pronator  quadratus,  and 
is  drawn  by  this  muscle  into  close  contact  with  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  causing  a  projection  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  forearm,  immediately  above  the  carpus,  from  the  flexor  tendons  being 
thrust  forwards.  This  fracture  may  be  distinguished  from  dislocation  by  the  deformity  being 
removed  on  making  sufficient  extension,  when  crepitus  may  be  occasionally  detected ;  at  the  same 
time,  on  extension  being  discontinued,  the  parts  immediately  resume  their  deformed  appearance. 
The  age  of  the  patient  will  also  assist  in  determining  whether  the  injury  is  fracture  or  separation 
of  the  epiphysis.  The  treatment  consists  in  flexing  the  forearm,  and  making  powerful  extension 
from  the  wrist  and  elbow,  depressing  at  the  same  time  the  radial  side  of  the  hand,  and  retaining 
the  parts  in  that  position  by  well-padded  pistol-shaped  splints. 


MUSCLES  AND  FASCIAE  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

The  Muscles  of  the   Lower  Extremity  are  subdivided  into  groups,  corre- 
sponding with  the  ditterent  regions  of  the  limb. 

Hip. 


Iliac  Re  (J  ion. 

Psoas  magnus. 
Psoas  parvus. 
Iliacus. 

Thigh. 

Ajiterior  Femoral  Her/ ion. 

Tensor  vaginje  femoris. 

Sartorius. 

Rectus. 

Vastus  externus. 

Vastus  internus. 

Crureus. 

Snbcrureus. 

Internal  Femoral  Reyion, 

Gracilis. 
Pectineus. 
Adductor  longus. 
Adductor  brevis. 
Adductor  magnus. 


Gluteal  Region, 

Gluteus  maximus. 
Gluteus  medius. 
Gluteus  minimus. 
Pyriformis. 
Gemellus  superior. 
Obturator  internus. 
Gemellus  inferior. 
Obturator  externus. 
Quadratus  femoris. 

Posterior  Femoral  Region, 

Biceps. 

Semitendinosus. 

Semimembranosus. 

Leg. 

Anterior  Tihio-fihidar  Region, 

Tibialis  anticus. 
Extensor  longus  digitorum. 
Extensor  proprius  pollicis. 
Peroneus  tertius. 
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Posterior  Tibiofibular  Region.  Plantar  Region. 

Superfhial  Layer.  j^^^^  j^^y^^ 

Gastrocnemius.  Abductor  pollicis. 

Flantans.  Flexor  brevis  digitorum. 

^^^^'*'-  Abductor  minimi  digiti. 

Deep  Layer. 
Popliteus.  Second  Layer. 

Flexor  longus  pollicis.  Flexor  accessorius. 

Flexor  longus  digitorum.  Lumbricales. 

Tibialis  posticus. 

Third  Layer. 
Fibular  Region.  Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

Peroneus  longus.  Adductor  pollicis. 

Peroneus  brevis.  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 

Transversus  pedis. 
Foot. 

Dorsal  Region.  ,     Fourth  Layer. 

Extensor  brevis  digitorum.  T  e  Interossei. 

Iliac  Region. 
Psoas  Magnus.  Psoas  Parvus.  Iliacus. 

iHssecticn.  No  detailed  description  is  required  for  the  dissection  of  these  muscles.  On  the 
removal  of  the  viscera  from  the  abdomen,  they  are  exposed,  covered  by  the  peritoneum  and  a  thm 
layer  of  fascia,  the  fascia  iliaca. 

The  iliac  fascia  is  the  aponeurotic  layer  which  lines  the  back  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  covers  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus  muscles  throughout  their 
whole  extent.  It  is  thin  above;  and  becomes  gradually  thicker  below,  as  it 
approaches  the  femoral  arch. 

The  portion  investing  the  Psoas  is  attached,  above,  to  the  ligamentum  arcuatum 
internum  ;  internally,  to  the  sacrum ,  and  by  a  series  of  arched  processes  to  the 
intervertebral  substances  and  prominent  margins  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrsB; 
the  intervals  so  lefl,  opposite  the  constricted  portions  of  the  bodies,  transmitting 
the  lumbar  arteries  and  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  Externally,  this 
portion  of  the  iliac  fascia  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  lumborum. 

The  portion  investing  the  Iliacns  is  connected,  externally,  to  the  whole  length 
of  the  inner  border  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  ;  and  internally  to  the  brim  of  the 
true  pelvis,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  periosteum,  and  receives  the  tendon 
of  insertion  of  the  Psoas  parvus,  when  that  muscle  exists.  External  to  the 
femoral  vessels,  this  fascia  is  intimately  connected  with  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
is  continuous  with  the  fascia  transversalis ;  but,  as  the  femoral  vessels  pass  down 
into  the  thigh,  it  is  prolonged  down  behind  them,  and,  passing  under  Pou part's 
ligament,  it  forms  the  posterior  wall  of  the  femoral  sheath,  and  surrounds  the 
Psoas  and  Iliacus  muscles  to  their  termination,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the 
piac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata.  Internal  to  the  femoral  vessels,  the  iliac  fascia 
18  connected  to  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  and  is  continuous  with  the  pubic  portion 
of  the  fascia  lata.  The  external  iliac  vessels  lie  in  front  of  the  iliac  fascia,  but 
all  the  branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus  behind  it ;  it  is  separated  from  the  perito- 
neum by  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue.  In  abscess  accompanying  caries  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  spine,  the  matter  makes  its  way  to  the  femoral  arch,  dis- 
tending the  sheath  of  tne  Psoas;  and  when  it  accumulates  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, this  muscle  becomes  absorbed,  and  the  nervous  cords  contained  in  it  are 
dissected  out,  and  are  exposed  in  the  cavity  of  the  abscess ;  the  femoral  vessels, 
however,  remain  intact,  and  the  peritoneum  seldom  becomes  implicated. 

Bemove  this  fascia,  and  the  muscles  of  the  iliac  region  will  be  exposed. 

The  Psoas  Magmis  (Fig.  299)  is  a  long,  fusiform  muscle,  placed  on  the  side  of 
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the  lumbar  region  of  the  spine  and  margin  of  the  pelvis.  It  arises  from  the  sides 
of  the  bodies,  from  the  corresponding  intervertebral  substances,  and  from  the 
front  of  the  bases  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  last  dorsal  and  all  the  lumbar 
vertebra).  The  muscle  is  connected  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  by  five  slips; 
each  slip  is  attached  to  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  two  vertebrae,  and  to  the 
intervertebral  substance  between  them ;  the  slips  themselves  being  connected  by 
the  tendinous  arches  which  extend  across  the  constricted  part  of  the  bodies,  and 
beneath  which  pass  the  lumbar  arteries  and  sympathetic  nerves.  These  tendi- 
nous arches  also  give  origin  to  muscular  fibres,  and  protect  the  blood-vessels  and 
nerves  from  pressure  during  the  action  of  the  muscle.  The  first  slip  is  attached 
to  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebrae ;  the  last 
to  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar,  and  to  the  interverte- 
bral substance.  From  these  points  the  muscle  passes  down  across  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  and,  diminishing  gradually  in  size,  passes  behind  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  terminates  in  a  tendon,  which,  after  receiving  the  fibres  of  the  Iliacus,  is 
inserted  into  the  lesser  trochanter  of  the  femur. 

Relations,  In  the  lumbar  region.  By  its  anterior  surface^  which  is  placed 
behind  the  peritoneum,  with  the  iliac  fascia,  the  ligamentum  arcuatum  internum, 
the  kidney.  Psoas  parvus,  renal  vessels,  ureter,  spermatic  vessels,  genito-crural 
nerve,  the  colon,  and  along  its  pelvic  border  with  the  common  and  external  iliac 
artery  and  vein.  By  its  posterior  surface^  with  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae,  and  the  Quadratus  lumborum,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  anterior  lamella  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Transversalis.  The  anterior  crural 
nerve  is  at  first  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle,  and  emerges  from  its 
outer  border  at  the  lower  part.  The  lumbar  plexus  is  situated  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  substance  of  the  muscle.  By  its  inner  side^  the  muscle  is  in  relation 
with  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse,  the  lumbar  arteries,  the  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  and  their  branches  of  communication  with  the  spinal  nerves ; 
the  lumbar  glands;  the  vena  cava  inferior  on  the  right,  and  the  aorta  on  the  left 
side.  In  the  thigh  it  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  fascia  lata ;  behind,  with 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  synovial  bursa, 
which  sometimes  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  joint  through  an  opening 
of  variable  size ;  by  its  inner  border^  with  the  Pectineus  and  the  femoral  artery, 
which  slightly  overlaps  it ;  by  its  outer  border^  with  the  anterior  crural  nerve  and 
Ilincus  muscle. 

The  Psoas  Parvus  is  a  long,  slender  muscle,  placed  in  front  of  the  preceding. 
It  arises  from  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebrae 
and  from  the  intervertebral  substance  between  them.  It  forms  a  small,  flat, 
muscular  bundle,  which  terminates  in  a  long,  flat  tendon,  inserted  into  the  ilio- 
pectineal  eminence,  and  continuous,  by  its  outer  border,  with  the  iliac  fascia. 
This  muscle  is  often  absent,  and,  according  to  Cruveilhier,  sometimes  double. 

Relations.  It  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  and  at  its  origin  by  the  ligamen- 
tum arcuatum  internum ;  it  rests  on  the  Psoas  magnus. 

The  Iliacus  is  a  flat,  radiated  muscle,  which  fills  up  the  whole  of  the  internal 
iliac  fossa.  It  arises  from  the  iliac  fossa  and  inner  margin  of  the  crest  of  the 
ilium ;  behind,  from  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament  and  base  of  the  sacrum ;  in  front, 
from  the  anterior  superior  and  anterior  inferior  spinous  processes  of  the  ilium, 
from  the  notch  between  them,  and  by  a  few  fibres  from  tne  capsule  of  the  hip- 
joint.  The  fibres  converge  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  tendon  of 
the  Psoas,  some  of  them  being  prolonged  into  the  oblique  line  which  extends 
from  the  lesser  trochanter  to  the  linea  aspera. 

Relations.  Within  the  Pelvis:  by  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  iliac  fascia 
which  separates  the  muscle  from  the  perit()neum,and  with  the  external  cutaneous 
nerve:<)ii  the  right  side,  with  the  caecum  ;  on  the  left  side,  with  the  sigmoid  flexure 
of  the  colon.  By  its  posterior  surface^  with  the  iliac  fossa.  By  its  inner  border^ 
with  the  Psoas  magnus,  and  anterior  crural  nerve.  In  the  thigh,  it  is  in  rela- 
tion, by  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  fascia  lata.  Rectus,  and  Sartorius ;  behind, 
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wilh  the  capsule  of  tlie  hip-joint,  a  synovial  bursa  common  to  it  and  the  Psoas 
niiijrnup  being  interposed. 

Serves.  The  Psoas  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  branclie."*  of  the  lumbar  nerves, 
the  lliacus  by  the  anterior  crural. 

Acliotis.  The  Psoas  and  Iliacus  muscles,  acting  from  above,  flex  the  thigh  ujx>n 
the  pelvis,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rotate  the  femur  outwards,  from  the  obliquity 
of  tlieir  insertion  into  the  inuer  and  back  part  of  that  bone.  Acting  from  below, 
the  femur  being  fi-xed,  the  muscles  of  both  sides  bend  the  lumbar  portion  of  the 
gpine  and  pelvis  forwards.  They  also  serve  to  maintain  the  erect  position,  by 
supporting  the  spine  and  pelvis  upon  the  femur,  and  assist  in  raising  the  trunk 
uruen  the  body  is  in  the  recumbent  posture. 

The  Psoas  parvus  is  a  tensor  of  the  iliac  fascia. 


AXTEEIOR    FkmoBAL   REGION. 


Tensor  Vagin*  Femoris. 
Sartorius. 

Suborureua. 

Dixstclion.  To  expose  the  muscles  and  fasciie  in  this  reg 
ligtuiienl.  from  the  »pme  of  the  ilium  to  the  pubea,  a  vertical 
i&  middle  of  the  tiiigh  to  below  the  knee-joint,  and  a 
tnuuverae  incision  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
Itg.  »t  the  lowt-r  end  of  the  vertical  mdsion.  The  flaps 
of  inti^ument  havmc  hecn  reniove<i,  the  superficial  and 
deep  (aacite  should  oe  examined.  The  more  advanced 
•todtnt  should  commence  (he  studyof  this  region  hy  an 
summation  of  the  anatomy  of  femonil  hernia,  and  Scarpa's 
Iriangle.  the  incisions  for  ihe  dissection  of  which  are 
nurkfd  out  m  the  accompanyia^  figure 


Fascia  of  thk  Tuich, 

The  Snperficitil  fascia  forms  a  continuous 
layer  over  the  whole  of  the  lower  extremity, 
consisting  of  areolar  tissue,  containing  in  its 
meshes  much  adipose  matter,  and  capable  of 
being  separated  into  two  or  more  layers,  be- 
tween which  are  found  the  superficial  vessels 
snd  nerves.  It  varies  in  thickness  in  diftcrcnt 
parts  of  the  limb:  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  it 
issothin  as  to  be  scarcely  denion.'strable,  the 
integument  being  closely  aiihercnt  to  the  deep 
tiscia  beneath ;  but  in  the  groin  it  is  thicker, 
uid  the  two  layers  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  the  superficial  inguinal  glands,  the 
internal  saphenous  vein,  and  several  smaller 
vessels.  One  of  these  two  layers,  the  superficial, 
is  continuous  above  with  the  superficial  fa.'^cia 
"f  the  abdomen,  the  deep  layer  becoming 
blended  with  the  fascia  lata,  a  little  below 
Poupart's  ligament.  The  deep  layer  of  super- 
fifiat  fascia  is  intimately  adherent  to  the 
margins  of  the  saphenous  o[>ening  in  the  fascia 
Uta,  and  pierced  m  this  situation  by  numerous 
Boiall  blood  and  ]ym]>balic  vessels;  hence  the 
name  cnbri/orm  fascia,  whii-h  has  Ix-en  a]>plied 
to  it.     Subcutaneous  bursa;  are  found  m  the 


Vastus  E-vtemu8. 
Vastus  Internus. 
Crureus, 


1,  inalce  an  incision  alone  Poupart's 
ncision  from  the  centre  of  this,  along 
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Ruiierfkial  fascia  over  the  patella,  ]X)int  of  the 
heel,  and  ]>lialan<ical  articulations  of  the  toes. 
Tin?  (/ee/i  fascia  of  the  tliigh  is  exposed  on 
tlie  reinijval  of  the  super fiuial  fascia,  jind  is 
nann.^1,  from  its  great  cxteut,  tlie  fast-iii  lata ; 
it  forms  a  iinifnrm  investment  for  the  wliole 
of  this  rcjrion  of  the  limb,  but  varies  in  ibiek- 
ness  in  different  p-irf-  thus  il  !■  ihiektr  in 
d  p  rt    f 

b  p  n.  e 

r  n       m       n  use      ad  nt- 

a;  u        d  je  rn 

wh  rs  A 


b. 


W 


of  the  libreh  of  that  irni.-de,  at  the  upjier 
border  of  the  Glutens  mnxiuiiis,  it  divides 
into  two  layers,  the  upjier  of  whieh,  very 
thin,  covers  tlie  surtacc  of  the  Gluteus  iiiaxi- 
mus,  and  is  continuons  below  with  the  fascia 
lata:  the  deep  layer  is  thick  above,  where 
it  blends  with  the  great  sacro-seiatic  ligament, 
tliin  btOow,  where  it  separates  the  Gluteus 
niaximus  from  the  deeper  muscles.  Fnini 
the  inner  surface  of  the  faseia  lata  are  jiiveu 
oft'  two  strung  intermuscular  septa,  wliich  are 
attached  to  the  whole  length  of  the  linea 
aspcra:  the  external  and  stroucer  one,  which 
extends  irom  the  in«;rtiou  ol  the  Gluteus 
ma.xiinns  to  the  outer  condyle,  separates  the 
Vastus  externus  in  front  from  the  short  liead 
of  the  Biceps  behind,  and  gives  partial 
origin  to  thrjse  muscles;  the  inner  one,  the 
thinner  of  the  two,  separates  the  Vastus  in- 
terims fr<)ni  the  Adductor  muscles.  Besiilcs 
these,  there  are  uumeruiis  smaller  septa, 
separating  the  individual  muscles,  and  inolo.s- 
ing  (.'iieh  in  a  distinct  sheath.  At  the  upjxT 
and  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  a  little  below 
Poupart's  ligament,  a  large  oval-shafied 
ajXTtiire  is  ob^ierved  afler  the  euperfitiial 
fascia  has  been  elearcd  oft';  it  tnuwmits  ihe 
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internal  saphenous  vein,  and  other  smaller  vessels,  and  is  termed  the  saphenous 
(ypeninfj.  In  order  more  correctly  to  consider  the  mode  of  formation  of  this 
aperture,  the  fascia  lata  is  described  as  consisting,  in  this  part  of  the  thigh,  of  two 
portions,  an  iliac  portion  and  a  pubic  portion. 

The  iliac  portion  is  all  that  part  of  the  fascia  lata  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
saphenous  opening.  It  is  attached,  externally,  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  its 
anterior  superior  spine,  to  the  whole  length  of  Poupart's  ligament,  as  far 
internally  as  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  and  to  the  pectineal  line  in  conjunctiort 
with  Gimbernat's  ligament.  From  the  spine  of  the  pubes  it  is  reflected  down- 
wards and  outwards,  forming  an  arched  margin,  the  superior  cornu,  or  outer 
boundary  of  the  saphenous  opening :  this  margin  overlies,  and  is  adherent  to 
the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels :  to  its  edge  is  attached 
the  cribriform  fascia,  and,  below,  it  is  continuous  with  the  pubic  portion  of  the 
fascia  lata. 

The  pubic  portion  is  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the  saphenous  opening ;  at 
the  lower  margin  of  this  aperture  it  is  continuous  with  the  iliac  portion ;  traced 
upwards,  it  is  seen  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  Pectineus  muscle,  and,  passing 
behind  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  to  which  it  is  closely  united,  is  con- 
tinuous  with  the  sheath  of  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus  muscles,  and  is  finally  lost  in  the 
fibrous  capsule  of  the  hip-joint.  This  fascia  is  attached  above  to  the  pectineal 
line  in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  and 
internally  to  the  margin  of  the  pubic  arch.  From  this  description  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  passes  in  front  of  the  femoral 
vessels,  and  the  pubic  portion  behind  them,  so  that  an  apparent  aperture  exists 
between  the  two,  through  which  the  internal  saphenous  joins  the  femoral  vein.* 

The  fascia  should  now  be  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  muscles.  This  maybe  effected  by 
pinching  it  up  between  the  forceps,  dividing  it,  and  separating  it  from  each  muscle  in  the  course  of 
Its  fibres. 

The  Tensor  Vaginse  Femoris  arises  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  outer  lip  of 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process,  between  the  Gluteus  medius  and  Sartorius.  It  is  inserted  into 
tne  fascia  lata  about  one-fourth  down  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh.  From  the  point 
of  insertion  the  fascia  is  continued  downwards  to  the  head  of  the  tibia  as  a 
thickened  band,  the  ilio-tibial  hand. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  fascia  lata  and  the  integument. 
By  its  deep  surface^  witli  the  Gluteus  medius,  Eectus  femoris.  Vastus  externus, 
and  the  ascending  branches  of  the  external  circumflex  artery.  By  its  anterior 
horder^  with  the  Sartorius,  from  which  it  is  separated  below  by  a  triangular 
space,  in  which  is  seen  the  Rectus  femoris.  By  its  posterior  border,  with  the 
Gluteus  medius. 

The  Sartorius,  the  longest  muscle  in  the  body,  is  flat,  narrow,  and  riband-like : 
it  arises  by  tendinous  fibres  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ihum  and  the  upper  half  of  the  notch  below  it,  passes  obliquely  across  the  upper 
and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  side  of  the  limb,  then 
descends  vertically,  as  far  as  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  passing  behind  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  femur,  and  terminates  in  a  tendon,  wnich,  curving  obliquely 
forwards,  expands  into  a  broad  aponeurosis,  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  nearly  as  far  forwards  as  the  crest.  This 
expansion  is  inserted  behind  the  attachment  of  the  Gracilis  and  Semitendinosus. 
but  sends  a  process  over  these  tendons,  to  be  inserted  in  front  of  them.  An 
offset  is  derived  from  the  upper  margin  of  this  aponeurosis,  which  blends  with 
the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  knee-joint,  and  another,  given  oft*  from  its  lower  border, 
blends  with  the  fascia  on  tlie  inner  side  of  the  leg.  The  relations  of  this  muscle 
to  the  femoral  artery  should  be  carefully  examined,  as  its  inner  border  forms 
thechief  guide  in  tying  the  artery.     In  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  it  forms 

'These  parts  will  be  again  more  particularly  described  with  the  anatumy  of  Hernia. 
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the  outer  side  of  a  triangular  space,  Scarpa's  triangle,  the  inner  side  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  Adductor  longus,  and  the  base,  turned  upwards,  by  Poupart's 
ligament ;  the  femoral  artery  passes  perpendicularly  through  the  middle  of  this 
space  from  its  base  to  its  apex.  In  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh,  the  femoral 
artery  lies  first  along  the  inner  border,  and  then  behind  the  Sartorius. 

Relations,  By  it»  superficial  surface,  with  the  fascia  lata  and  integument.  By 
its  deep  surface,  with  the  Iliacus,  Psoas,  Rectus,  Vastus  internus,  anterior  crural 
nerve,  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels.  Adductor  longus,  Adductor  magnus,  Gracilis, 
long  saphenous  nerve,  and  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint. 

Tlie  Quadriceps  extensor  includes  the  four  remaining  muscles  on  the  front  of 
the  thigh.  It  is  the  great  Extensor  muscle  of  the  leg,  forming  a  large  fleshy 
mass,  which  covers  the  front  and  sides  of  the  femur,  being  united  below  into  a 
single  tendon,  attached  to  the  tibia,  and  above  subdividing  into  separate  portions, 
which  have  received  distinct  names.  Of  these,  one  occupying  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  connected  above  with  the  ilium,  is  called  the  Kectus  femorisy  from  its 
straight  course.  The  other  divisions  lie  in  immediate  connection  with  the  shaft 
of  the  femur,  which  they  cover  from  the  condyles  to  the  trochanters.  The  por- 
tion on  the  outer  side  of  the  femur  is  termed  the  Vastus  externus  ;  that  covering 
the  inner  side,  the  Vastus  internus ;  and  that  covering  the  front  of  the  femur, 
the  Crureus,  The  two  latter  portions  are,  however,  so  intimately  blended  as  to 
form  but  one  muscle. 

The  Rectus  Femoris  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  anterior  region  of  the 
thigh ;  it  is  fusiform  in  shape,  and  its  superficial  fibres  are  arranged  in  a  bipenni- 
form  manner,  the  deep  fibres  running  straight  down  to  the  deep  aponeurosis.  It 
arises  by  two  tendons :  one,  the  straight  tendon,  or  short  head,  from  the  anterior 
inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  ;  the  other  is  flattened,  and  curves  outwards, 
to  be  attached  to  a  groove  above  the  brim  of  the  acetabulum ;  this  is  the  reflected 
tendon,  or  long  head,  of  the  Rectus ;  it  unites  with  the  straight  tendon  at  an 
acute  angle,  and  then  spreads  into  an  aponeurosis,  from  which  the  muscular 
fibres  arise.^  The  muscle  terminates  in  a  broad  and  thick  aponeurosis,  which 
occupies  the  lower  two-thirds  of  its  posterior  surface,  and,  gradually  becoming 
narrowed  into  a  flattened  tendon,  is  inserted  into  the  patella  in  common  with  the 
Vasti  and  Crureus. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  Gluteus 
minimus,  the  Tensor  vaginas  femoris,  Sartorius,  and  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus ;  by 
its  lower  three-fourths,  with  the  fascia  lata.  By  its  posterior  surface,  with  the 
hip-joint,  the  external  circumflex  vessels,  and  the  Crureus  and  Vasti  muscles. 

The  three  remaining  muscles  have  been  described  collectively  by  some  anato- 
mists, separate  from  the  Rectus,  under  the  name  of  the  Triceps  extensor  c^-tiris. 
In  order  to  expose  them,  divide  the  Sartorius  and  Rectus  across  the  middle, 
and  turn  them  aside,  when  the  muscles  in  question  will  be  fully  brought  into 
view. 

The  Vasttis  externus  is  the  largest  part  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor.  It  arises 
by  a  broad  aponeurosis,  which  is  attached  to  the  tubercle  of  the  femur,  to  the 
anterior  border  of  the  great  trochanter,  to  a  horizontal  ridge  on  its  outer  surface, 
to  a  rough  line  leading  from  the  trochanter  major  to  the  linea  aspera,  and  to  the 
whole  length  of  the  outer  lip  of  the  linea  aspera ;  this  aponeurosis  covers  the 
upper  three-fourths  of  the  muscle,  and  from  its  inner  surface  many  fibres  arise. 
A  few  additional  fibres  arise  from  the  tendon  of  the  Gluteus  maximus,  and  from 
the  external  intermuscular  septum  between  the  Vastus  externus  and  short  head 
of  the  Biceps.  The  fibres  form  a  large  fleshy  mass,  which  is  attached  to  a  strong 
aponeurosis,  placed  on  the  under  surface  (jf  the  muscle  at  its  lower  part :  this 

*  Mr.  W.  R.  Williiims,  in  an  intoresting  papor  in  the  Journ.  o/AncU.  and  Phya.,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  204, 
points  out  that  the  reflected  tendon  is  tin*  real  origin  of  the  muscle,  and  is  alone  present  in  earlv 
fo'tal  life.  The  direct  tend«jn  is  merely  an  accessory  l)and  of  condensed  fascia.  The  paper  will  well 
repay  perusal,  though  in  some  particulai"s,  1  think,  the  description  in  the  text  more  generally 
accurate.     (Ed.) 
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becomes  contracted  and  thickened  into  a  flat  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the 
outer  border  of  the  patella,  blending  with  the  great  extensor  tendon. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  s^/r/ace,  with  the  Rectus,  the  Tensor  vaginse 
femoris,  the  fascia  lata,  and  the  Gluteus  maximus,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  synovial  bursa.  By  its  deep  surface,  with  the  Crureus,  some  large  branches  of 
the  external  circumflex  artery  and  anterior  crural  nerve  being  interposed. 

The  Vastffs  Intermis  and  Crnreits  are  so  inseparably  connected  together  as  to 
form  but  one  muscle,  as  which  it  will  be  accordingly  described.     It  is  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor.     The  anterior  portion  of  it,  covered  by  the 
Rectus,  is  called  the  Crureus ;    the  internal  portion,  which  lies  immediately 
beneath  the  fascia  lata,  the  Vastus  internus.     It  arises  by  an  aponeurosis,  which 
is  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  line  that  extends  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur  to  the  linea  aspera,  from  the  whole  length  of  the  inner  lip  of 
the  hnea  aspera,  and  internal  intermuscular  septum.     It  also  arises  from  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  internal,  anterior,  and  external  surfaces  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur, 
limited,  above,  by  the  line  between  the  two  trochanters,  and  extending,  below, 
to  within  the  lower  fourth  of  the  bone.     From  these  difterent  origins  the  fibres 
converge  to  a  broad  aponeurosis,  which  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the  middle 
portion  of  the  muscle  (the  Crureus),  and  the  deep  surface  of  the  inner  division 
of  the  muscle  (the  Vastus  internus),  and  which  gradually  narrows  down  to  its 
insertion  into  the  patella,  where  it  blends  with  the  other  portions  of  the  Quad- 
riceps extensor.     The  muscular  fibres  of  the  Vastus  internus  extend  lower  down 
than  those  of  the  Vastus  externus,  so  that  the  capsule  of  the  joint  is  less  covered 
with  muscular  fibres  on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner  side. 

Relations,  By  its  sitperfidal  sur/aoe,  with  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus,  the  Rectus, 
Sartorius,  Pectineus,  Adductors,  and  fascia  lata,  femoral  vessels,  and  saphenous 
nerve.  By  its  deep  surface,  with  the  femur,  Subcrureus,  and  synovial  membrane 
of  the  knee-joint. 

The  student  will  observe  the  striking  analogy  that  exists  between  the  Quad- 
riceps extensor  and  the  Triceps  muscle  in  the  upper  extremity.  So  close  is  this 
similarity,  that  M.  Cruveilhier  has  described  it  under  the  name  of  the  Triceps 
femoralis.  Like  the  Triceps  brachialis,  it  consists  of  three  distinct  divisions,  or 
heads :  a  middle  or  long  head,  analogous  to  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps,  attached 
to  the  ilium,  and  two  other  portions,  which  may  be  called  the  external  and  inter- 
nal heads  of  the  Triceps  femoralis.  These,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  strictly  analo- 
gous to  the  outer  and  mner  heads  of  the  Triceps  brachialis. 

The  tendons  of  the  diftereut  portions  of  the  Quadriceps  extensor  unite  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  thigh,  so  as  to  form  a  single  strong  tendon,  which  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  j^atella.  More  pro|)erly,  the  patella  may  be  regarded 
as  a  sesamoid  bone,  developed  in  the  tendon  of  the  Quadriceps ;  and  the  ligamen- 
tum  patellae,  which  is  continued  from  the  lower  part  of  the  patella  to  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  tibia,  as  the  proper  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  muscle.  A  synovial 
bursa  is  interposed  between  the  tendon  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tuberosity  of 
the  tibia.  From  the  tendons  corresponding  to  the  Vasti,  a  fibrous  prolongation 
is  derived,  which  is  attached  below  to  the  upper  extremities  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  and  which  serves  to  protect  the  knee-joint,  being  strengthened  on  its  outer 
side  by  the  fascia  lata. 

The  Subcrureus  is  a  small  muscle,  usually  distinct  from  the  Crureus,  but  occa-. 
jiionally  blended  with  it,  which  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  synovial 
pouch,  that  extends  upwards  from  the  knee-joint  behind  the  patella.     It  some- 
times consists  of  two  separate  muscular  bundles. 

Nerves.  The  Tensor  vaginae  femoris  is  supplied  by  the  superior  gluteal  nerve ; 
the  other  muscles  of  this  region,  by  branches  from  tlie  anterior  crural. 

Actions,  The  Tensor  vaginae  femoris  is  a  tensor  of  the  fascia  lata;  continuing 
its  action,  the  oblique  direction  of  its  fibres  enables  it  to  rotate  the  thigh  inwards. 
In  the  erect  posture,  acting  from  below,  it  will  serve  to  steady  the  pelvis-  upon 
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the  head  of  tlie  femur.  Tiie  Sartorius  flexes  the  leg  uptni  the  thigh,  and,  con 
tinuing  to  act,  flexes  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  at  the  same  time  drawing  tit 
limb  inwards,  so  as  to  cross  one  leg  over  tue  other.  Taking  its  fixed  poiul  froi 
the  leg,  it  Ilexes  the  pelvis  upon  the  thigh,  and,  if  one  muscle  acts,  a^sisls  i 
rotating  the  pelvis.  The  Quadi'iceps  e: 
tensor  extendi  the  leg  upon  the  tlii|{| 
Taking  its  fixed  point  from  the  leg,  as  i 


Fig,  300.— Pmp  Musde9  of  tbe  Internal 
"    loral  Rpgiun. 


standing,  this  muscle  will  act  uix 
femur,  supporting  it  perpendicularly  upo 
the  head  of  the  tibia,  anu  thus  maintainic 
the  entire  weight  of  the  body.  The  llecti 
muscle  assists  the  Psoas  and  Iliauus  in  sni 
porting  the  pelvis  and  truuk  upon  tt 
femur,  or  in  Ijcndiug  it  forwards. 

Intekkal  Femoral  Region. 

Gracilis. 

Pectineus. 
At.ldaelor  Longus. 
Adduclor  Brevis. 
Adductor  Magnus. 

Dissection.  These  iiiusclei  arc  M  one*  PXpOMti ' 
removing  the  tkiwia  from  the  fare  port  and  im 
Biile  of  the  thigh.  The  limb  ehould  be  abduutnl, 
as  Lo  render  the  musdes  tense,  and  eHaierof  disBM'tio 

The  Oracilu  (Figs.  290, 302)  is  llie  nio 
superficial  muscle  on  the  inner  aide  of  ll 
thigh.  It  !B  thin  and  flattened,  broad  aboi 
narrow  and  tapering  below.  It  arises  I 
a  thin  aponeurosis,  between  two  and  tbp 
inches  in  breadth,  from  the  inner  naar^ 
of  the  ramus  of  the  pubes  and  isohiuB 
The  fibres  pass  vertically  downwards,  an 
terminate  in  a  rounded  tendon,  which  pasE 
behind  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femu 
and,  curving  round  the  inner  tuberosit 
of  the  tibia,  bcconicB  flattened,  and  is  i 
serted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  inni 
surface  of  the  simit  of  the  tibia,  below  H 
tuberosity.  The  t«ndon  of  tliLs 
is  situnl«d  immediately  above  that  of  th 
Seiniteudinosus,  and  in  frout  of  the  leiido 
of  the  Sarlorius,  with  which  it  is  in  pa 
blended.  As  it  passes  across  the  iulern 
lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  it 
separated  from  it  by  a  synovial  bursa  cai 
mon  to  it  and  tlie  ScmitendinoBus  oiasuh 

UnlatioTta.  By  lis  snpvrjicial  sur/ai 
with  tlie  fascia  lata  and  tlic  Sartoric 
below;  llio  intL-rnal  sajihenous  vein  crusa 
it  obliquely  near  its  lower  pHrt,  lyii 
supcrticial  lo  tlm  fasrin  lata.  The  antrrit 
crural  nerve  emerges  lietween  itslemlou  eui 
that  of  the  Sartorius.  By  its  i/dep  »ur/e 
with  tlic  three  Adductors,  and  the  iiilcn 
lateral  ligament  of  the  kncc-jfiini. 
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The  Pectineus  (Fig.  299)  is  a  flat,  quadrangular  muscle,  situated  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  upper  and  inner  aspect  of  tlie  thigh.  It  arises  from  the  linea  ilio- 
pectinea,  from  the  surface  of  bone  in  front  of  it,  between  the  pectineal  eminence 
and  spine  of  the  pubes,  and  from  a  tendinous  prolongation  of  Gimbernat's  liga- 
ment, which  is  attached  to  tlie  crest  of  the  pubes  and  is  continuous  with  the  fascia 
covering  the  anterior  surface  of  the  muscle ;  the  fibres  pass  downwards,  back- 
wards, and  outwards,  to  be  inserted  into  a  rough  line  leading  from  the  trochanter 
minor  to  the  hnea  aspera. 

Rt'lations,  By  its  anterior  surface,  w^th  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata, 
which  separates  it  from  the  femoral  vessels  and  internal  saphenous  vein.  By  its 
posterior  surface,  with  the  hip-joint,  the  Adductor  brevis  and  Obturator  externus 
muscles,  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve  being  inter{)Osed.  By  its  outer  border, 
with  the  Psoas,  a  cellular  interval  separating  them,  through  which  passes  the 
internal  circumflex  artery.  By  its  inner  border,  with  the  margin  of  the  Adductor 
longus. 

The  AdiJuctor  longus,  the  most  superficial  of  the  three  Adductors,  is  a  flat, 
triangular  muscle,  lying  on  the  same  plane  as  the  Pectineus,  with  which  it  is  often 
blended  above.  It  arises,  by  a  flat,  narrow  tendon,  from  the  front  of  the  pubes,  at 
the  angle  of  junction  of  the  crest  with  the  symphysis;  and  soon  expands  into  a 
broad,  fleshy  belly,  which,  passing  downwards,  backwards,  and  outwards,  is 
inserted,  by  an  aponeurosis,  into  the  middle  third  of  the  linea  aspera,  between 
the  Vastus  internus  and  the  Adductor  magnus. 

Relatiotis.  By  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  fascia  lata,  and,  near  its  insertion, 
with  the  femoral  artery  and  vein.  By  its  posterior  surface,  with  the  Adductor 
brevis  and  magnus,  the  anterior  branclies  of  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve,  and 
with  the  profunda  artery  and  vein  near  its  insertion.  By  its  outer  border^  with  the 
Pectineus.     By  its  inner  border,  \d\X\  the  Gracilis. 

The  Pectineus  and  Adductor  longus  should  now  be  divided  near  their  origin,  and  turned  down- 
wards, when  the  Adductor  brevis  and  Obturator  extemus  will  be  exposed. 

The  Adductor  brevis  is  situated  immediately  behind  the  two  preceding  muscles. 
It  is  somewhat  triangular  in  form,  and  arises  by  a  narrow  origin  from  the  outer 
surface  of  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubes,  between  the  Gracilis  and  Obturator 
externus.  Its  fibres,  passing  backwards,  outwards,  and  downwards,  are  inserted, 
by  an  aponeurosis,  into  the  upper  part  of  the  linea  aspera,  immediately  behind 
the  Pectineus  and  upper  part  of  the  Adductor  longus. 

Relations.  By  its  anterior  surfacr,  with  the  Pectineus,  Adductor  longus,  and 
anterior  branches  of  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve.  By  its  posterior  surface, 
with  the  Adductor  magnus,  and  posterior  branches  of  the  obturator  vessels  and 
nerve.  By  its  outer  border ^  with  the  Obtiyator  externus,  and  conjoined  tendon 
of  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus.  By  its  iiiner  border,  with  the  Gracilis  and  Adductor 
magnus.  This  muscle  is  pierced,  near  its  insertion,  by  the  middle  perforating 
branch  of  the  profunda  artery. 

The  Adductor  brevis  should  now  be  cut  away  near  its  origin,  and  turned  outwards,  when  the 
entire  extent  of  the  Adductor  magnus  will  be  exposed. 

The  Adductor  magnvs  isj  a  large  triangular  muscle,  forming  a  septum  between 
the  muscles  on  the  inner  and  those  on  the  back  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  from 
a  small  part  of  the  descending  ramus  oi  the  pubes,  from  the  ascending  ramus  of 
the  ischium,  and  from  the  outer  margin  and  under  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium.  Those  fibres  which  arise  from  the  ramus  of  the  pubes  are  very  short, 
horizontal  in  direction,  and  are  inserted  into  the  rough  line  leading  from  the  great 
trochanter  to  the  linea  aspera,  internal  to  the  Gluteus  maximus ;  those  from  the 
nmius  of  the  ischium  are  directed  downwards  and  outwards  with  different  degrees 
of  obliquity,  to  be  inserted,  by  means  of  a  broad  aponeurosis,  into  the  whole 
length  of  the  linea  aspera  and  the  upper  part  of  its  internal  bifurcation  below. 
The  internal  portion  of  the  muscle,  consisting  principally  of  those  fibres  which 
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arise  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  forms  a  thick,  fleshy  mass,  consisting  of 
coarse  bundles,  which  descend  almost  vertically,  and  terminate  about  the  lower 
third  of  the  thigh  in  a  rounded  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  tubercle  above 
the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  being  connected  by  a  fibrous  expansion  to  the 
line  leading  upwards  from  the  tubercle  to  the  linea  aspera.  Between  the  two 
portions  of  the  muscle  an  angular  interval  is  left,  tendinous  in  front,  fleshy  behind, 
for  the  passage  of  the  femoral  vessels  into  the  popliteal  space.  The  external  por- 
tion of  the  muscle  is  pierced  by  four  apertures :  the  three  superior,  for  the  three 
superior  perforating  arteries ;  the  fourth,  for  the  passage  of  tne  profunda.  This 
muscle  gives  oft*  an  aponeurosis,  which  passes  in  front  of  the  femoral  vessels,  and 
joins  with  the  Vastus  internus. 

Relations.  By  its  anterior  surface^  with  the  Pectineus,  Adductor  brevis, 
Adductor  longus,  and  the  femoral  vessels.  By  its  posterior  surface^  with  the 
great  sciatic  nerve,  the  Gluteus  maximus.  Biceps,  Semitendinosus,  and  Semi- 
membranosus. By  its  superior  or  shortest  border^  it  lies  parallel  with  the  Quad- 
ra tus  femoris,  the  internal  circumflex  artery  passing  between  them.  By  its 
internal  or  hnr/est  border^  with  the  Gracilis,  Sartorius,  and  fascia  lata.  By  its 
external  or  attached  border ^  it  is  inserted  into  the  femur  behind  the  Adductor 
brevis  and  Adductor  longus,  which  separate  it  from  the  Vastus  internus ;  and 
in  front  of  the  Gluteus  maximus  and  snort  head  of  the  Biceps,  which  separate 
it  from  the  Vastus  extern  us. 

Nerves.  All  the  muscles  of  this  group  are  supplied  by  the  obturator  nerve. 
The  Pectineus  receives  additional  branches  from  the  accessory  obturator  and 
anterior  crural ;  and  the  Adductor  magnus  an  additional  branch  from  the  great 
sciatic. 

Actions,  The  Pectineus  and  three  Adductors  adduct  the  thigh  powerfully; 
they  are  especially  used  in  horse  exercise,  the  flanks  of  the  horse  being  gra»sped 
between  the  knees  by  the  action  of  these  muscles.  In  consequence  of  the 
obliquity  of  their  insertion  into  the  linea  aspera,  they  rotate  the  thigh  outwards, 
assisting  the  external  Rotators,  and  when  the  limb  has  been  abducted,  they  draw 
it  inwards,  carrying  the  thigh  across  that  of  the  opposite  side.  The  Pectineus 
and  Adductor  brevis  and  longus  assist  the  Psoas  and  Iliacus  in  flexing  the  thigh 
upon  the  pelvis.  In  progression,  also,  all  these  muscles  assist  in  drawing  for- 
wards the  hinder  limb.  The  Gracilis  assists  the  Sartorius  in  flexing  the  leg  and 
drawing  it  inwards  ;  it  is  also  an  Adductor  of  the  thigh.  If  the  lower  extremi- 
ties are  fixed,  these  muscles  may  take  their  fixed  point  from  below  and  act  uj)on 
the  pelvis,  serving  to  maintain  the  body  in  the  erect  posture ;  or,  if  their  action 
is  continued,  to  flex  the  pelvis  forwards  upon  the  femur. 

Gluteal  Rkgion. 

Gluteus  Maximus.  Gemellus  Sujjerior. 

Gluteus  Medius.  Obturator  Internus. 

Gluteus  Minimus.  Gemellus  Inferior. 

Pyriformis.  Obturator  Exlernus. 

Quadratus  Femoris. 

Dissectioyi  (Fig.  301).  The  subject  should  be  turned  on  its  face,  a  block  placed  beneath  the  pelvis 
to  make  the  buttocks  tense,  and  the  limbs  allowed  to  hang  over  the  end  oi  the  table,  with  the  foot 
inverte<i  and  the  thigh  abducted.  Make  an  incision  through  the  integument  along  the  back  part  of 
the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  margin  of  the  sacrum  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  and  carry  a  second  incision 
from  that  point  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  to  the  outer  side  of  the  thi^h,  four  inches  below 
the  grcut  trochanter.  The  portion  of  integument  included  between  these  incisions,  together  with 
the  superficial  fascia,  is  to  be  removed  in  the  direction  shown  in  the  figure,  when  the  Gluteus  max- 
imus and  the  dense  fascia  covering  the  Gluteus  medius  \s'\\\  be  exposed. 

The  Gluteus  Maximus  (Fig.  302),  the  most  superficial  muscle  in  the  gluteal 
region,  is  a  very  broad  and  thick  fleshy  mass,  of  a  quadrilateral  shape,  which 
forms  the  prominence  of  the  nates.  Its  large  size  is  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic points  in  the  muscular  system  in  man,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  power  he 
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Fig.  301.— Dissection  of  Lower 
tremity.     Posterior  View. 


lias  of  maintaining  the  trunk  in  the  erect  posture.     In  structure  the  muscle  is 

remarkably  coarse,  being  made  up  of  muscular  fasciculi  lying  parallel  with  one 

another,  and  collected  together  into  large  bundles,  separated  by  deep  cellular 

intervals.     It  arises  from  the  sui^rior  curved 

line  of  the  ilium,  and  the  portion  of  bone,  in- 
cluding   the    crest,   immediately    behind    it; 

from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  last  piece  of 

the  sacrum,  the  side  of  the  coccyx,  the  aponeu- 
rosis covering  the   Multifidus  spinie  muscle, 

and   the    great   sacro-sciatic    ligament.     The 

fibres  are  directed  obliquely  downwards   and 

outwards;  those  forming  the  upper  and  larger 

portion  of  the  mu-scle  (after  converging  some- 
what) terminate  in  a  thick  tendinous  lamina, 

which  passes  across  the  great  trochanter,  and 

is  inserted    into  the  fascia  lata  covering  the 

outer  side  of  the   thigh,  the   lower   portion 

of  the  muscle  being  inserted  into  the  rough 

line  leading  from  the  great  trochanter  to  the 

linea  aspcra  between  the  Vastus  externus  and 

Adductor  magnus. 

Three   synovial   buraie   are    usually   found 

separating   the   under  surface  of  this  muscle 

from  the  eminences  which  it  covers.     One  of 

these,  of  large  size,  and  generally  moltilocular, 

separates   it   from   the   great   trochanter.     A 

second,    often    wanting,    is    situated    on    the 

tuberosity  of  the  ischium.     A  third  is  found 

between    the  tendon  of  this  muscle  and   the 

Vastus  externus, 

Relatioru.     By  its  superficial  surfao;  with 

a   thin    fascia,   which   separates    it   from    the 

subcutaneous    tissue.      By   its    deep   surface, 

from  above  downwards,  with  the  ilium,  sacrum, 

coccyx,  and  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  part 

of  the   Gluteus   medius,  Pyriformis,  Gemelli, 

Obturator    internus,    Quadratus   femoris,    the 

tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  great  trochanter, 
the  origin  of  the  Biceps,  Semitendinosua,  Semi- 
membranosus, and  A<lductor  magnus  muscles. 

gluteal  nerve  are  seen  issuing  from  the  pelvis  above  the  Pyriformis  muscle,  the 
sciatic  and  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  nerve  to  the  Obturator 
internus  muscle  below  it.  Its  upper  border  is  thin,  and  connected  with  the 
Gluteus  mediu.s  by  the  fascia  lata.  Its  lower  border,  free  and  prominent,  forms 
the  fold  of  the  nates,  and  is  directed  towards  the  periuEeum. 

Dofretion.  Now  divide  the  Gluteus  maiimiis  near  ila  origin,  bv  a  vertical  incigion  carried  from 
it«  upper  to  its  lower  bonier:  a  cellular  interval  will  be  exposed,  separating  it  from  the  Glut eus 
BMiliuB  and  External  rotator  muscles  beneath.  The  upper  portion  of  the  muscle  is  to  be  altogether 
dKached,  and  the  lower  portion  turned  outwards;  the  loose  areolar  tissue  filling  up  the  interspace 
between  the  trochanter  major  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  being  removed,  the  parts  already 
nmmerated  as  exposed  by  the  removal  of  this  niuscle  will  be  seen. 

The  Gluteus  Medius  is  a  broad,  thick,  radiated  muscle,  situated  on  the  outer  ■ 
surface  of  the  pelvis.  Its  posterior  third  is  covered  by  the  Gluteus  maximus; 
ita  anterior  two-thirds  by  the  fascia  lata,  which  separates  it  from  the  integument. 
It  arises  ftx>m  the  outer  surface  of  the  ilium,  between  the  sujierior  and  middle 
earved  lines,  and  from  the  outer  lip  of  that  portion  of  the  crest  which  is  between 
them;  it  also  arises  from   the  dense  fascia  (Gluteal  aponeurosis)   covering  its 


The  gluteal  vessels  and  superior 
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aDterior  part.    Ttie  fibres  con 
verge  into  a  strong,  flaitened  tcoa 
don,  which  is  inBerteil  into  tb 
oblique  line  which  traverses  thl 
oiit«r  siirfflce  of  tlie  great   ' 
chanter.     A  synovial  bursa  sep; 
arates  the  tendon  of  the  r 
from  the  surface  of  the  froelmntei 
in  iront  of  its  infierlion. 

Relations.  By  its  superjirit^ 
si'r/ace,  with  the  Gluteus  t 
imns  behind,  the  Tensor  vagini 
femoris,  and  deep  faiscia  in  fron( 
By  its  n'eep  surface,  with 
Gluteus  minimus  nod  the  glui 
vessels  and  superior  gliite) 
nerve.  Its  (inferior  harder 
blended  with  the  Gluteus 
imns.  Its  -postirior  border  liM 
parallel  with  the  Pyriforoiis,  tb) 
gluteal  ves^ls  intervening. 

Thia  muscle  bIiuuIiI  now  lie  div 
near  its  inserticiii  and  turned  Tiuvrftrd 
when  the  Gluleua  minimus  will  tic  «g 

The  Olul<:us  Mlnm 
smallest  of  the  llirce  glutei,  J 
placed  immediately  beneath  lU 
preceding.  It  is  fan-sha]>e 
arising  from  the  outer  surfafi 
of  the  ilium,  between  the  mid 
die  and  inferior  curved  linos,  i 
behintl,lrom  the  margin  of  tbl 
great  siicro -sciatic  iiolch : 
fibres  converge  to  the  dei 
surface  of  a  radiated  apoueurostl 
whieSi,  terminating  in  u  tendo! 
is  inserted  into  an  impressid 
on  the  anterior  btirder  of  t' ' 
great  trochanter.  A  synorii 
bursa  is  interposed  between  t*^ 
tendon  and  the  great  trochante^ 

RelalioTis.     By  its  auperfiein 
surfaee,  with  the  GUiteus mcditip 
and  thu  gluteal  vessels  and  a 
rior  gluteal  nerve.     By  its  a 
mir/uce,    with    the    ilium, 
reflected   tendon  of  the  Rect 
feraoris,  and  oftDsular  ligamoi 
of  the  hip-joint.  lUauterk 
gin  is  blended  with  the  Gluiet 
medius.     Its  posterior  tnari/in  i 
often  joiuetl  with  the  teudon  e 
the  Pvriformis. 

The  Pyrifnrmis  is  a  flat  mul 
cIl-,  i-yramidal  in  shape,  lyinj 
alniii.si    parallel  with    ibe   ixr 
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tenor  margin  of  the  Gluteus  medius.  It  is  situated  partly  within  the  pelvis 
at  its  posterior  part,  and  partly  at  the  back  of  the  hip-joint.  It  arises 
from  the  front  of  the  sacrum  by  three  fleshy  digitations,  attached  to  the  portions 
of  bone  between  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  anterior  sacral  foramina,  and 
also  from  the  grooves  leading  from  the  foramina :  a  few  fibres  also  arise  from  the 
margin  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  and  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
great  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  The  muscle  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  through  the 
great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  the  upper  part  of  which  it  fills,  and  is  inserted  by  a 
rounded  tendon  into  the  upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter,  being  generally 
blended  with  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  internus. 

Relations,  By  its  anterior  surfo/ce^  within  the  pelvis^  with  the  Rectum  (espo 
cially  on  the  left  side),  the  sacral  plexus  of  nerves,  and  the  internal  iliac  vessels : 
external  to  the  pelvis^  with  the  os  innominatum  and  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip 
joint.  'Ry  \Va  posterior  surf ax:e^  within  the  pelvis^  yf'\\\i  the  sacrum;  and  external 
to  it^  with  the  Gluteus  maximus.  By  its  upper  border^  with  the  Gluteus  medius, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  gluteal  vessels  and  superior  gluteal  nerve.  By 
its  lower  border^  witn  the  Gemellus  superior  and  Coccygeus ;  the  sciatic  vessels 
and  nerves,  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve,  and  the  nerve  to  the  Obturator 
internus,  passing  from  the  pelvis  in  the  interval  between  the  two  muscles. 

Dissection.  The  next  muscle,  as  well  as  the  origin  of  the  Pyriformis,  can  only  be  seen  when  the 
pelvis  is  divided,  and  the  viscera  removed. 

The  Obturator  Membrane  is  a  dense  layer  of  interlacing  fibres,  which  completely 
closes  the  obturator  foramen,  except  at  its  upper  and  outer  part,  where  a  small 
oval  canal  is  left  for  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve.  Each  obturator  muscle  is 
connected  with  this  membrane. 

The  Obturator  Interwfs^  like  the  preceding  muscle,  is  situated  partly  within 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  partly  at  the  back  of  the  hip-joint.  It  arises  from  tlie 
inner  surface  of  the  anterior  and  external  wall  of  the  pelvis,  around  the  inner  side 
of  the  obturator  foramen,  being  attached  to  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubes 
and  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium,  and  at  the  side  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  body  of  the  ischium,  between  the  margin  of  the  obturator  foramen  in  front, 
the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch  behind,  and  the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis  above.  It 
also  arises  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  obturator  membraile  and  from  the  ten- 
dinous  arch  which  completes  the  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  obturator  vessels  and 
nerve.  The  fibres  are  directed  backwards  and  downwards,  and  terminate  in  four 
or  five  tendinous  bands,  which  are  found  on  its  deep  surface ;  these  bands  are 
reflected  at  a  right  angle  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium, 
which  is  grooved  for  their  reception:  the  groove  is  covered  with  cartilage,  and 
lined  with  a  synovial  bursa.  The  muscle  leaves  the  pelvis  by  the  lesser  sacro- 
sciatic  notch  ;  and  the  tendinous  bands  unite  into  a  single  flattened  tendon,  which 
passes  horizontally  outwards,  and,  after  receiving  the  attachment  of  the  Gcmelli, 
IS  inserted  into  the  upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter  in  front  of  the  Pyri- 
formis.  A  synovial  bursa,  narrow  and  elongated  in  form,  is  usually  found  between 
the  tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip :  it  occasionally 
communicates  with  that  between  the  tendon  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium, 
the  two  forming  a  single  sac. 

In  order  to  display  the  peculiar  appearances  presented  by  the  tendon  of  this  muscle,  it  must  be 
divided  near  its  insertion  and  reflecteci  outwards. 

Relations.  Within  the  pelvis^  this  muscle  is  in  relation,  by  its  anterior  surface^ 
with  the  obturator  membrane  and  inner  surface  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis; 
by  its  posterior  surf ace^  with  the  pelvic  and  obturator  fasciae,  which  separate  it 
from  the  Levator  ani ;  and  it  is  crossed  by  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve. 
This  surface  forms  the  outer  boundary  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa.  External  to  the 
pelvis^  it  is  covered  by  the  great  sciatic  nerve  and  Gluteus  maximus,  and  rests  on 
the  back  part  of  the  hip-joint. 
29 
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The  Gemelli  are  two  small  muscular  fasciculi,  accessories  to  the  tendon  of  the 
Obturator  internus,  which  is  received  into  a  groove  between  them.  They  are 
called  superior  and  inferior. 

The  Gemelhis  Superior,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  arises  from  the  outer  surface 
of  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and,  passing  horizontally  outwards,  becomes  blended 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  tenaon  of  the  Obturator  internus,  and  is  inserted 
with  it  into  the  upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter.  This  muscle  is  sometimes 
wanting. 

Relations.  By  its  supei'ficial  surface,  with  the  Gluteus  maximus  and  the  sciatic 
vessels  and  nerves.  By  its  deep  surface,  with  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint.  By 
its  upper  harder,  with  the  lower  margin  of  the  Pyriformis.  By  its  lower  border, 
with  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  internus. 

The  Gemellus  Inferior  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  outer  border  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and,  passing  horizontally  outwards,  is  blended  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  internus,  and  inserted  with  it  into  the 
upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surfajce,  with  the  Gluteus  maximus  and  the  sciatic 
vessels  and  nerves.  By  its  deep  surfojce,  with  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip- 
joint.  By  its  upper  border,  with  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  internus.  By 
its  lower  border,  with  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator  externus  and  Quadratus 
femoris. 

The  Quadratus  Femoris  is  a  short,  flat  muscle,  quadrilateral  in  shape  (hence 
its  name),  situated  between  the  Gemellus  inferior  and  the  upper  margin  of  the 
Adductor  magnus.  It  arises  from  the  outer  border  of  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  and,  proceeding  horizontally  outwards,  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  linea  quaarati,  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  trochanter  major.  A  synovial 
bursa  is  often  found  between  the  under  surface  of  this  muscle  and  the  lesser 
trochanter,  which  it  covers. 

Relations.  By  its  posterior  surface,  with  the  Gluteus  maximus  and  the  sciatic 
vessels  and  nerves.  By  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  tendon  of  the  Obturator 
externus  and  trochanter  minor,  and  with  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint.  By  its 
upper  border,  with  the  Gemellus  inferior.  Its  lower  border  is  separated  from  the 
Adductor  magnus  by  the  terminal  branches  of  the  internal  circumflex  vessels. 

Dissection.  In  order  to  expose  the  next  muscle  (the  Obturator  externus),  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
the  Psoas,  Iliacus,  Pectineus.  and  Adductor  brevis  and  longus  muscjes  from  the  front  and  inner  side 
of  the  thigh  ;  and  the  Gluteus  maximus  and  Quadratus  femoris  from  the  back  part.  Its  dissection 
should,  consequently,  be  postponed  until  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  and  internal  femoral  regions 
have  been  examinedi. 

The  Obturator  Externus  (Fig.  300)  is  a  flat,  triangular  muscle,  which  covers 
the  outer  surface  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis.  It  arises  from  the  margin 
of  bone  immediately  around  the  inner  side  of  the  obturator  foramen,  viz.,  from 
the  body  and  ramus  of  the  pubes,  and  the  ramus  of  the  ischium:  it  also  arises 
from  the  inner  two-thirds  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  obturator  membrane,  and 
from  the  tendinous  arch  which  completes  the  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  obtu- 
rator vessels  and  nerves.  The  fibres  converging  pass  outwards  and  backwards, 
and  terminate  in  a  tendon  which  runs  across  the  back  part  of  the  hip-joint,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  digital  fossa  of  the  femur. 

Relations.  By  its  anterior  surface,  with  the  Psoas,  Iliacus,  Pectineus,  Adductor 
longus.  Adductor  brevis,  and  Gracilis;  and  more  externally,  with  the  neck  of  the 
femur  and  capsule  of  the  hip-joint.  By  its  postf^rior  surface,  with  the  obturator 
membrane  and  Quadratus  femoris. 

Xerves.  The  Gluteus  maximus  is  supplied  by  the  small  sciatic  nerve  and  a 
branch  from  the  sacral  plexus;  the  Gluteus  medius  and  minimus,  by  the  superior 
gluteal ;  the  Pyriformis,  Gemelli,  Obturator  internus,  and  Quadratus  femoris,  by 
brandies  from  the  sacral  plexus ;  and  the  Obturator  externus,  by  the  obturator 
nerve. 

Actions.    The  Glutei  muscles,  when  they  take  their  fixed  point  from  the  pelvis, 
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are  all  abductors  of  the  thigh.  The  Gluteus  maximus  and  the  posterior  fibres  of 
the  Gluteus  medius  rotate  the  thigh  outwards ;  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  Gluteus 
raedius  and  the  Gluteus  minimus  rotate  it  inwards.  The  Gluteus  maximus  serves 
to  extend  the  femur,  and  the  Gluteus  medius  and  minimus  draw  it  forwards. 
The  Gluteus  maximus  is  also  a  tensor  of  the  fascia  lata.  Taking  their  fixed 
point  from  the  femur,  the  Glutei  muscles  act  upon  the  pelvis,  supporting  it  and 
the  whole  trunk  upon  the  head  of  the  femur,  which  is  specially  obvious  in  stand- 
ing on  one  leg.  In  order  to  gain  the  erect  posture  after  the  eftbrt  of  stooping, 
these  muscles  draw  the  pelvis  backwards,  assisted  by  the  Biceps,  Semitendinosus, 
and  Semimembranosus  muscles.  The  remaining  muscles  are  powerful  rotators  of 
the  thigh  outwards.  In  the  sitting  posture,  when  the  thigh  is  flexed  upm  the 
pelvis,  their  action  as  rotators  ceases,  and  they  become  abductors,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Obturator  externus,  which  still  rotates  the  femur  outwards. 
When  the  femur  is  fixed,  the  Pyriformis  and  Obturator  muscles  serve  to  draw 
the  Pelvis  forwards,  if  it  has  been  inclined  backwards,  and  assist  in  steadying  it 
upon  the  head  of  the  femur. 

Posterior  Femoral  Region. 

Biceps.  Semitendinosus.  Semimembranosus. 

Dissection  (Fig.  301).  Make  a  vertical  incision  along  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  from  the  lower 
fold  of  I  he  nates  to  about  three  inches  below  the  back  of  the  knee-joint,  and  there  connect  it  with  a 
transverse  incision,  carried  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side  of  the  leg.  Make  a  third  incision  trans- 
versely at  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  lower  thini  of  the  thigh.  The  integument  havnig 
been  removed  from  the  back  of  the  knee,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  popliteal  space  examined,  the 
removal  of  the  integument  from  the  remaining  part  of  the  thigh  should  be  continued,  when  the 
fascia  and  muscles  of  this  region  will  be  exposed. 

The  Biceps  (Fig.  302)  is  a  large  muscle,  of  considerable  length,  situated  on  the 
posterior  and  outer  aspect  of  the  tliigh.  It  arises  by  two  heads.  One,  the  long 
head,  arises  from  the  lower  and  inner  facet  on  the  back  part  of  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium,  by  a  tendon  common  to  it  and  the  Semitendinosus.  The  femoral, 
or  short  head,  arises  from  tlie  outer  lip  of  the  linea  aspera,  between  the  Adductor 
magnus  and  Vastus  externus,  extending  from  a  short  distance  below  the  inser- 
tion of  the  Gluteus  maximus  to  within  two  inches  of  the  outer  condyle ;  ii  also 
arises  from  the  external  intermuscular  septum.  The  fibres  of  the  long  head  form 
a  fusiform  belly,  which,  paSvsing  obliquely  downwards  and  a  little  outwards,  ter- 
minate in  an  aponeurosis  which  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  muscle,  and 
receives  the  fibres  of  the  short  head ;  this  aponeurosis  becomes  gradually  con- 
tracted into  a  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of  the 
fibula.  At  its  insertion,  the  tendon  divides  into  two  portions,  which  embrace 
the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee- joint,  a  strong  prolongation  being  sent 
foni'ards  to  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  which  gives  oif  an  expansion  to  the 
fascia  of  the  leg.     The  tendon  of  this  muscle  forms  the  outer  ham-string. 

Reliiiions,  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Gluteus  maximus  above,  the 
fascia  lata  and  integument  in  the  rest  of  its  extent.  By  its  deep  surface,  with  the 
Semimembranosus,  Adductor  magnus,  and  Vastus  externus,  the  great  sciatic  nerve, 
popliteal  artery  and  vein,  and,  near  its  insertion,  with  the  external  head  of  the 
Givstrocnemius,  Plantaris,  the  superior  external  articular  artery,  and  the  external 
popliteal  nerve. 

•  The  Semitendinosus^  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  its  tendon,  is  situated 
at  the  posterior  and  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh.  It  nriscs  from  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium  by  a  tendon  common  to  it  and  the  long  head  of  the  Biceps;  it  also 
arises  from  an  aponeurosis  which  connects  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  two  mus- 
cles to  the  extent  of  about  three  inches  after  their  origin.  It  forms  a  fusiform 
muscle^  which,  passing  downwards  and  inwards,  terminates  a  little  below  the 
middle  of  the  thigh  in  a  long,  round  tendon,  which  lies  along  the  inner  side  of 
the  popliteal  space,  then  curves  around  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  shaft  of  that  bone,  nearly 
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as  far  forwards  as  its  anterior  border.  This  tendon  lies  in  front  of  the  tendon  of 
the  Sartorius,  and  below  that  of  the  Gracilis,  to  which  it  is  united.  A  tendinous 
intersection  is  usually  observed  about  the  middle  of  the  muscle. 

Rehtions.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Gluteus  maximus  and  fascia 
lata.  By  its  deep  surface^  with  the  Semimembranosus,  Adductor  magnus,  inner 
head  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  and  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  Semimembranosus^  so  called  from  the  membranous  expansion  on  its  anterior 
and  posterior  surfaces,  is  situated  at  the  back  part  and  inner  side  of  the  thigh.- 
It  arises  by  a  thick  tendon  from  the  upper  and  outer  facet  on  the  back  part  of 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  Biceps  and  Semi- 
teudinosus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  inner  tuberosity 
of  the  tibia,  beneatli  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  The  tendon  of  the  muscle  at 
its  origin  expands  into  an  aponeurosis,  which  covers  the  upper  part  of  its  ante- 
rior surface ;  from  this  aponeurosis,  muscular  fibres  arise,  and  converge  to  another 
aponeurosis,  wliich  covers  the  lower  part  of  its  posterior  surface  and  contracts 
into  the  tendon  of  insertion.  The  tendon  of  the  muscle  at  its  insertion  divides 
into  three  portions :  the  middle  portion  is  the  fasciculus  of  insertion  into  the 
back  part  of  the  inner  tuberosity  ;  it  sends  down  an  expansion  to  cover  the  Popli- 
teus  muscle.  The  internal  portion  is  horizontal,  passing  forwards  beneath  the 
internal  lateral  ligament,  to  be  inserted  into  a  groove  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
internal  tuberosity.  The  posterior  division  passes  upwards  and  outwards,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  back  part  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur,  forming  the  chief 
part  of  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  tendons  of  the  two  preceding  muscles,  with  those  of  the  Gracilis  and 
Sartorius,  form  the  inner  ham-string. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  siirface^  with  the  Semitendinosus,  Biceps,  and 
fascia  lata.  By  its  deep  surfa/ce^  with  the  popliteal  vessels,  Adductor  magnus, 
and  inner  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  synovial 
bursn.  By  its  inner  border^  with  the  Gracilis.  By  its  outer  border ^  with  the  great 
sciatic  nerve  and  its  internal  popliteal  branch. 

Nerves,     The  muscles  of  this  region  are  supplied  by  the  great  sciatic  nerve. 

Actions,  The  ham-string  muscles  flex  the  leg  upon  the  thigh.  When  the 
knee  is  semi-flexed,  the  Biceps,  in  consequence  of  its  oblique  direction  downwards 
and  outwards,  rotates  the  leg  slightly  outwards ;  and  the  Semimembranosus,  in 
consequence  of  its  oblique  direction,  rotates  the  leg  inwards,  assisting  the  Popli- 
teus.  Taking  their  fixed  point  from  below,  these  muscles  serve  to  support  the 
pelvis  upon  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  to  draw  the  trunk  directly  backwards,  as 
in  feats  of  strength,  when  the  body  is  thrown  backwards  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 

Surgical  Ana4x)my.  The  tendons  of  these  muscles  occasionally  require  subcutaneous  division  in 
some  forms  of  spurious  anchylosis  of  the  knee-joint,  dependent  upon  permanent  contraction  and 
rigidity  of  the  Flexor  muscles,  or  from  stiffenincj  of  the  ligamentous  and  other  tissues  surrounding 
the  joint,  the  result  of  disease.  This  is  effected  ny  putting  the  iendon  upon  the  stretch,  and  inserting 
a  narrow,  sharp-pointed  knife  between  it  and  the  skin :  the  cutting  etige  being  then  turned  towards  the 
tendon,  it  shoula  be  divided,  taking  care  that  the  wound  in  the  skin  is  not  at  the  same  time  enlarged. 

Muscles  and  Fascle  of  the  Leg. 

Dissection  (Fig.  298).  The  knee  should  be  bent,  a  block  placed  beneath  it,  and  the  foot  kept  in 
an  extended  position:  then  make  an  incision  through  the  integument  in  the  middle  line  of  the  leg 
to  the  ankle,  and  continue  it  along  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  to  the  toes.  Make  a  second  incision 
tnmsvorsely  across  the  ankle,  and  a  third  in  the  same  direction  across  the  bases  of  the  toes;  remove 
the  Haps  of  integument  included  between  these  incisions,  in  order  to  examine  the  deep  fascia  of 
the  leg. 

The  Fascia  of -the  Leg  forms  a  complete  investment  to  the  whole  of  this  region 
of  the  limb,  excepting  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  tibia.  It  is  continuous  above 
with  the  fascia  lata,  receiving  an  expansion  from  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  on  the 
outer  side,  and  from  the  tendons  of  the  Sartorius,  Gracilis,  and  Semitendinosas 
on  the  inner  side;  in  front  it  blends  with  the  periosteum  covering  the  tibia  and 
fibula  ;  below,  it  is  continuous  with  the  annular  ligaments  of  the  ankle.     It  is 
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thick  and  dense  in  the  upper  and  anterior  part 
of  the  leg,  and  gives  attachment,  by  its  deep 
surface,  to  the  Tibialis  nnticus  and  Extensor 
longuR  digitorum  muscles:  but  thinner  behind, 
where  it  covers  the  Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus 
muscles.  Its  deep  surface  gives  oft',  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  leg,  two  strong  intermupcular, 
septa,  which  inclose  the  Peronei  muscles,  and 
separate  them  from  the  muscles  on  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  tibial  regions  and  several 
smaller  and  more  slender  processes,  which  in- 
close the  individual  muscles  in  each  region; 
at  the  same  time  a  broad,  transverse,  intermus- 
cular septum,  called  the  deep  fasein  of  the  leg, 
intervenes  between  the  siiper6cial  and  deep 
muscles  in  the  posterior  tibiofibular  region. 

Now  remove  the  fascia  by  dividing  it  in  the  same  direc- 
tioD  as  the  integument,  excepting  opposite  the  ankle,  whwe 
it  ehould  be  lefl  entire.  Commence  the  removai  of  the 
fascia  from  below,  opposite  the  tendons,  and  detach  it  in 
the  line  of  direction  ot  the  muscular  fibres. 

MracLEs  of  the  Leg. 

These  may  be  subdivided  into  three  groups 
those  on  the  anterior,  those  on  the  posterior, 
and  those  on  the  outer  side. 


Fig.  303— Muscten  01  the  Front  of 


Anterior  Tibio-fibular  Region. 

Tibialis  Anticus. 
Extensor  Proprius  Pollicia, 
Extensor  Longus  Digitorum. 
Peroneus  Tertius. 

The  Tibialis  Anticia  is  situated  on  the  outer 
Bide  of  the  tibia;  it  is  thick  and  fleshy  at  its 
apper  part,  tendinous  below.  It  arises  from 
the  outer  tubero.sity  and  upjwr  two-tliirds  of 
the  external  surface  of  the  shnft  of  the  tibia; 
from  the  adjoining  part  of  the  intcros-seous 
membrane;  from  the  deep  surface  of  the  fascia; 
and  from  the  intermuscular  septum  between  it 
and  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum:  the 
fibres  pass  vertically  downwards,  and  terminate 
in  a  tendon,  which  is  apparent  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  muscle  at  the  lower  third  of 
the  leg.  After  passing  through  the  inncrmo.st 
compartment  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament, 
it  is  inserted  into  the  inner  and  under  surface 
of  the  internal  cuneiform  hone,  and  base  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe. 

Relations.  By  its  anterior  surface,  with  the 
fascia,  and  with  the  annular  ligament.  By  its 
potterior  surface,  with  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane, tibia,  ankle-joint,  and  inner  side  of  the 
tarsus:  this  surface  also  overlaps  the  anterior 
tibial  vessels  and  nerve  in  the  upper  part  of 
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the  leg.  By  its  inner  surface^  with  the  tibia.  By  its  outer  surface,  with  the 
Extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  Extensor  proprius  poUicis,  and  the  anterior 
tibial  vessels  and  nerve. 

The  Extensor  Proprins  PoUict's  is  a  thin,  elongated,  and  flattened  muscle, 
situated  between  the  Tibialis  anticus  and  Extensor  longus  digitorum.  It  arises 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fibula  for  about  the  middle  two-fourths  of  its 
extent,  its  origin  being  internal  to  that  of  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum ;  it 
also  arises  from  the  interosseous  membrane  to  a  similar  extent.  The  fibres  pass 
downwards,  and  terminate  in  a  tendon,  which  occupies  the  anterior  border  of  the 
muscle,  passes  through  a  distinct  compartment  in  the  horizontal  portion  of  the 
annular  ligament,  crosses  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  near  the  bend  of  the  ankle, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  Opposite  the 
metatarso-phalangeal  articulation,  the  tendon  gives  oft'  a  thin  prolongation  on 
each  side,  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  joint. 

Belations,  By  its  anterior  border,  with  the  fascia  and  the  anterior  annular 
ligament.  By  its  posterior  border,  with  the  interosseous  membrane,  fibula,  tibia, 
ankle-joint,  and  extensor  brevis  digitorum.  By  its  outer  side,  with  the  Extensor 
longus  digitorum  above,  the  dorsalis  pedis  vessels  and  anterior  tibial  nerve  below. 
By  its  inner  side,  with  the  Tibialis  anticus  and  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  above. 

The  Extensor  Lonyus  Digitorum  is  an  elongated,  flattened,  semipenniform 
muscle,  situated  the  most  externally  of  all  the  muscles  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
leg.  It  arises  from  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibial;  from  the  upper  three- 
fourths  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula;  from  the  interosseous 
membrane  and  deep  surface  of  the  fascia ;  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa 
between  it  and  the  Tibialis  anticus  on  the  inner,  and  the  Peronei  on  the  outer 
side.  The  muscle  terminates  in  three  tendons,  which  pass  through  a  canal  in 
the  annular  ligament,  with  the  Peroneus  tertius,  run  across  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot,  and  are  inserted  into  the  second  and  third  phalanges  of  the  four  lesser  toes, 
the  innermost  tendon  being  subdivided  into  two.  The  mode  in  which  the 
tendons  are  inserted  is  the  following:     Each  tendon  opposite  the  metatarso- 

Ehalangeal  articulation  is  joined,  on  its  outer  side,  by  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor 
revis  digitorum  (except  the  fourth),  and  receives  a  fibrous  expansion  from  the 
Interossci  and  Lumbricales ;  it  then  spreads  into  a  broad  aponeurosis,  which 
covers  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  first  phalanx :  this  aponeurosis,  at  the  articulation 
of  the  first  with  the  second  phalanx,  divides  into  three  slips — a  middle  one,  which 
is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx ;  and  two  lateral  slips,  which,  after 
uniting  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  second  phalanx,  are  continued  onwards,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  third. 

Relations.  By  \Xf^  anterior  surface,  with  the  fascia  and  the  annular  ligament. 
Hy  \i>^  posterior  surf  ace,  with  the  fibula,  interosseous  membrane,  ankle-joint,  and 
Extensor  brevis  digitorum.  By  its  inner  side,  with  the  Tibialis  anticus.  Extensor 
proprius  pollicis,  and  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve.  By  its  outer  side,  with 
the  Peroneus  longus  and  brevis. 

The  Peroneus  Tertius  is  a  part  of  the  Extensor  kmgus  digitorum,  and  might 
be  described  as  its  fifth  tendon.  The  fibres  belonging  to  this  tendon  arise  from 
the  lower  fourth  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  fibula,  on  its  outer  side;  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane ;  and  from  an  intermuscular  septum 
between  it  and  the  Peroneus  brevis.  The  tendon,  after  passing  through  the 
same  canal  in  the  annular  ligament  as  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  is  inserted 
into  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe,  on  its 
inner  side.     This  muscle  is  sometimes  wanting. 

Nerves,     These  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  tibial  nerve. 

Actions.  The  Tibialis  anticus  and  Peroneus  tertius  are  the  direct  flexors  of 
the  tarsus  upon  the  leg;  the  former  muscle,  from  the  obliquity  in  the  direction 
of  its  tendon,  raises  the  inner  border  of  the  foot ;  and  the  latter,  acting  with  the 
Peroneus  brevis  and  longus,  will  draw  the  outer  border  of  the  foot  upwards  and 
the  sole  outwards.     The  Extensor  longus  digitorum  and  Extensor  proprius  pollicis 
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extend  the  phalanges  of  the  toes,  and,  continuing  their  action,  flex  the  tarsus 
upoQ  the  leg.  Taking  their  fixed  point  from  below,  in  the  erect  posture,  all 
these  muscles  serve  to  fix  the  bonea  of  the  leg  in  the  perpendicular  position,  and 
give  increased  strength  to  the  ankle-joint. 

Posterior  Tibio- fibular  Region. 

Ihsteetion  (Fig,  301),  Make  a  vertical  incision  along  the  middle  line  of  the  back  of  the  leg,  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  popliteal  space  (othe  heel,  connecting  it  below  by  a  traneversc  inciBion  extending 
between  the  two  mBlleoli ;  the  Qaps  of  integument  being  removed,  the  fascia  and  muscles  should  be 
eiamined. 

^,  ,       ,  .  ,       ,  Fig,  304.— Muscles  of  the  Back  of  the 

The  muscles  in  this  region  of  the  leg  are  Leg,    Superficial  Layt-r, 

subdivided  into  two  layers,  superficial  and 
deep.  The  superficial  layer  constitutes  a 
powerful  muscular  mass,  forming  the  calf  of 
the  leg.  Their  large  size  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  muscular  appa- 
ratus in  man,  and  bears  a  direct  connection 
with  his  ordinary  attitude  and  mode  of  pro- 
gression. 

Superficial  Layer. 

Gastrocnemius.  Soleus. 

Plantar  is. 

The  Oaslrocnemi'is  is  the  most  superficial 
muscle,  and  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
calf.  It  arises  by  two  heads,  which  are  con- 
nected to  the  condyles  of  the  femur  by  two 
strong  flat  tendons.  The  inner  head,  the 
larger,  and  a  little  the  more  posterior,  arises 
from  a  depression  at  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  inner  condyle.  The  outer  head  arises 
from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  exter- 
nal condvle,  immediately  above  the  origin  of 
the  Popliteus.  Both  Lends,  also,  arise  by  a 
few  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres  from  the  ridges 
which  are  continued  upwards  from  the  con- 
dyles to  the  linea  aspera.  Each  tendon  spreads 
out  into  an  aponeurosis,  which  covers  the 
posterior  surface  of  that  portion  of  the  mus- 
cle to  which  it  belongs;  that  covering  the 
inner  head  being  longer  and  thicker  than 
the  outer.  From  the  anterior  su  rface  of  these 
tendinous  expansions,  muscular  fibres  are 
given  off.  The  fibres  in  the  median  line, 
which  correspond  to  the  accessory  portions 
of  the  muscle  derived  from  the  bifurcations 
of  the  linea  aspera,  unite  at  an  angle  upon  a 
median  tendinous  raphtS  below,  the  remaining 
fibres  converge  to  the  posterior  surface  of  an 
aponeurosis  which  covers  the  front  of  iho 
muscle,  and  this,  gradually  contracting,  unites 
with  the  tendon  of  the  Solcus,  anil  forms 
with  it  the  Tcndo  Achillis. 

Relations.  .  By  its  superficial  anrf ace,  with 
the  fascia  of  the  leg,  which  separates  it  from 
the  external  saphenous  vein  and  nerve.     By 
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its  deep  surface^  with  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  the  Popliteus, 
Soleus,  Plantaris,  popliteal  vessels,  and  internal  popliteal  nerve.  The  tendon 
of  the  inner  head  corresponds  with  the  back  part  of  the  inner  condyle,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  synovial  bursa,  which,  in  some  cases,  communicates 
with  the  cavity  of  the  knee-joint.  The  tendon  of  the  outer  head  contains  a 
sesamoid  fibro-cartilage  (rarely  osseous),  where  it  plays  over  the  corresponding 
outer  condyle ;  and  one  is  occasionally  found  in  the  tendon  of  the  inner  bead. 

The  Gastrocnemius  should  be  divided  across,  just  below  its  origin,  and  turned  downwards,  in  order 
to  expose  the  next  muscles. 

The  Soletis  is  abroad, flat  muscle,  situated  immediately  beneath  the  preceding. 
It  has  received  its  name  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  a  sole-fish.  It  arises 
by  tendinous  fibres  from  the  back  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  from  the 
upper  third  of  the  postero-internal  surface  of  its  shaft ;  from  the  oblique  line  of 
the  tibia,  and  from  the  middle  third  of  its  internal  border :  some  fibres  also  arise 
from  a  tendinous  arch  placed  between  the  tibial  and  fibular  origins  of  the  muscle, 
beneath  which  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve  pass.  The  fibres  pass  back- 
wards to  an  aponeurosis  which  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  muscle,  and 
this,  gradually  becoming  thicker  and  narrower,  joins  with  the  tendon  of  the 
Gastrocnemius,  and  forms  with  it  the  Tendo  Achillis. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Gastrocnemius  and  Plantaris. 
By  its  deep  surface^  with  the  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  Flexor  longus  poUicis, 
Tibialis  posticus,  and  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  transverse  intermuscular  septum  or  deep  fascia  of  the  leg. 

The  Tendo  Achillis^  the  common  tendon  of  the  Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus,  is  the 
thickest  and  strongest  tendon  in  the  body.  It  is  about  six  inches  in  length,  and 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  two  preceding  muscles.  It  com- 
mences about  the  middle  of  the  leg,  but  receives  fleshy  fibres  on  its  anterior  surface, 
nearly  to  its  lower  end.  Gradually  becoming  contracted  below,  it  is  inserted  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis,  a  synovial  bursa  being 
interposed  between  the  tendon  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tuberosity.  The  tendon 
spreads  out  somewhat  at  its  lower  end,  so  that  its  narrowest  part  is  usually  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  above  its  insertion.  The  tendon  is  covered  by  the  fascia  and  the 
integument,  and  is  separated  from  the  deep  muscles  and  vessels  by  a  considerable 
interval  filled  up  with  areolar  and  adipose  tissue.  Along  its  outer  side,  but  super- 
ficial to  it,  is  the  external  saphenous  vein. 

The  Plantaris  is  an  extremely  diminutive  muscle,  placed  between  the  Gastro- 
cnemius and  Soleus,  and  remarkable  for  its  long  and  delicate  tendon.  It  arises 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  outer  bifurcation  of  the  linea  aspera,  and  from  the 
posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint.  It  forms  a  small  fusiform  l^elly,  about  two 
inches  in  length,  terminating  in  a  long,  slender  tendon,  which  crosses  obliquely 
between  the  two  muscles  of  the  calf,  and,  running  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
Tendo  Achillis,  is  inserted  with  it  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis.  This 
muscle  is  occasionally  double,  and  is  sometimes  wanting.  Occasionally,  its  tendon 
is  lost  in  the  internal  annular  ligament,  or  in  the  fascia  of  the  leg. 

Nerves.     These  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  internal  popliteal  nerve. 

Actions,  The  muscles  of  the  calf  possess  considerable  power,  and  are  con- 
stantly called  into  use  in  standing,  walking,  dancing,  and  leaping;  hence  the  large 
size  they  usually  present.  In  walking,  these  muscles  draw  powerfully  upon  the 
OS  calcis,  raising  tne  heel,  and  with  it  the  entire  body,  from  tne  grouhd;  the  body 
Inking  thus  supported  on  the  raised  foot,  the  opposite  limb  can  be  carried  forwards. 
In  standing,  the  Soleus,  taking  its  fixed  point  from  below,  steadies  the  leg  upon 
the  foot,  and  prevents  the  body  from  foiling  forwards,  to  which  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  from  the  suj)erincumbent  weight.  The  Gastrocnemius,  acting  from 
below,  serves  to  flex  the  femur  u{)on  the  tibia,  assisted  by  the  Popliteus.  The 
Plantaris  is  the  rudiment  of  a  large  muscle  which  exists  in  some  of  the  lower 
animals,  and  serves  as  a  tensor  of  the  plantar  fascia. 
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Deep  Layer. 

Popliteus.  Flexor  LoDgus  Digitorum. 

Flexor  LoDgus  Pollicis,  Tibialis  Posticus. 

Thii^^tion     Detach  Ibe  Soleus  from  its  attachment  to  the  fibula  and  tibia,  and  turn  it  downnante 
Tchen  the  deep  layer  of  muscles  is  eipoaed,  covered  by  the  deep  bscia  of  the  leg. 

Tlie  Dtep  Fascia  oi  the  leg  is  a  broad,  trans-   Fig.305.— Muscleaotthe  Backof  tbt 
Terse,  intermuscular  septum,  interposed  between  ^'         P  Layera. 

the  superficial  and  deep  muscles  in  the  posterior 
tibiofibular  region.  On  each  side  it  is  connected 
to  the  margins  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  Above, 
wbere  it  covers  the  Popliteus,  it  is  tbick  and  dense, 
and  receives  an  expansion  from  the  tendon  of  the 
Semimembranosus;  it  is  thinner  in  the  middle  of 
the  leg ;  but  below,  where  it  covers  the  tendons 
passing  behind  the  malleoli,  it  is  thickened.  It 
is  continued  onwards  in  the  interval  between  the 
ankle  and  the  heel,  where  it  covers  the  vessels, 
and  is  blended  with  the  internal  annular  ligament. 

This  fascia  should  now  be  removed,  commencing  from 
below  opposite  the  tendons,  and  detaching  it  from  the  muscles 
in  the  direction  of  their  fibres. 

The  Poplileus  is  a  thin,  flat,  triangular  muscle, 
which  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  popliteal 
space,  and  is  covered  by  a  tendinous  expansion, 
derived  from  the  Semimembranosus  muscle.  It 
ari.oes  bv  a  strong  flat  tendon  about  an  inch  in 
length,  from  a  deep  depression  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  externa!  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  from 
the  posterior  ligament  of  tlio  knee-joint ;  and  is 
inserted  into.the  inner  two-thirds  of  the  triangular 
surface  above  the  oblique  line  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  shaft  of  tne  tibia,  and  into  the  ten- 
dinous expansion  covering  the  surface  of  the  mus- 
cle. The  tendon  of  ihe  muscle  is  covered  by  that 
of  the  Biceps  and  the  external  lateral  ligament  of 
the  knee-joint;  it  grooves  the  outer  surface  of 
the  external  semilunar  cartilage,  and  is  invested 
by  the  svnovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint. 

EelalioTia.  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the 
fascia  above  mentioned,  which  separates  it  from 
the  Gastrocnemius,  Plantaris,  popliteal  vessels, 
and  internal  popliteal  nerve.  By  its  deep  surface, 
with  the  superior  tibiofibular  articulation,  and 
back  of  the  tibia. 

The  Flexor  Lonyus  Pollicis  is  situated  on  the 
fibular  side  of  the  leg,  and  is  the  most  super- 
ficial and  largest  of  the  three  next  muscles.  It 
arises  from  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  postero- 
internal  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula,  with 
the  exception  of  an  inch  at  its  lowest  part ;  irom 
the  lower  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane; 
from  an  intermuscular  septum  between  it  and 
the  Peronei,  externally;  and  from  the  fascia  cov- 
ering   the  Tibialis  posticus.      The  fibres    pass 
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obliquely  downwards  and  backwards,  and  terminate  round  a  tendon  which  occu- 
pies nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  muscle.  This  tendon 
passes  through  a  groove  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tibia,  external  to  that  for 
the  Tibialis  posticus  and  Flexor  longus  digitorum ;  it  then  passes  through  another 
groove  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  astragalus,  and  along  a  third  groove,  beneath 
the  lesser  process  of  the  os  calcis,  into  the  sole  of  the  foot,  where  it  runs  forwards 
between  the  two  heads  of  the  flexor  brevis  poUicis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  The  grooves  in  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis, 
which  contain  the  tendon  of  the  muscle,  are  converted  by  tendinous  fibres  into 
distinct  canals,  lined  by  synovial  membrane ;  and  as  the  tendon  crosses  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  it  is  connected  to  the  common  flexor  by  a  tendinous  slip. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Soleus  and  Tendo  Achillis,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  deep  fascia.  By  its  deep  surface^  with  the  fibula, 
Tibialis  posticus,  the  peroneal  vessels,  the  lower  part  of  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane, and  the  ankle-joint.  By  its  outer  border^  with  the  Peronei.  By  its  inner 
border,  with  the  Tibialis  posticus,  and  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerves. 
•  The  Flexor  Longus  Digitorum  (per/orans)  is  situated  on  the  tibial  side  of  the 
leg.  At  its  origin,  it  is  thin  ana  pointed,  but  gradually  increases  in  size  as  it 
descends.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  imme- 
diately below  the  oblique  line,  to  within  three  inches  of  its  extremity  internal  to 
the  tibial  origin  of  the  Tibialis  posticus ;  some  fibres  also  arise  from  the  inter- 
muscular septum  between  it  and  the  Tibialis  posticus.  The  fibres  terminate  in  a 
tendon,  which  runs  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  muscle. 
This  tendon  passes/behind  the  malleolus,  in  a  groove,  common  to  it  and  the 
Tibialis  posticus,  but  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  fibrous  septum  ;  each  tendon 
being  contained  in  a  special  sheath  lined  by  a  separate  synovial  membrane.  It 
then  passes  obliquely  forwards  and  outwards  beneath  the  arch  of  the  os  calcis, 
into  the  sole  of  the  foot  (Fig.  307),  where,  crossing  beneath  the  tendon  of  the 
Flexor  longus  pollicis,*  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  strong  tendinous  slip,  it 
becomes  expanded,  is  joined  by  the  Flexor  accessorius,  and  finally  divides  into  four 
tendons,  which  are  inserted  into  the  bases  of  the  last  phalanges  of  the  four  lesser 
toes,  each  tendon  passing  through  a  fissure  in  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  brevis 
digitorum  opposite  the  middle  of  the  first  phalanges. 

Relations,  In  the  leg:  by  its  superfixyial  surface,  with  the  Soleus,  and  the 
posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  deep  fascia; 
Dy  its  deep  surfojce,  with  the  tibia  and  Tibialis  posticus.  In  the  foot,  it  is  cov- 
ered by  the  Abductor  pollicis  and  Flexor  brevis  digitorum,  and  crosses  beneath 
the  Flexor  longus  pollicis. 

The  Tibialis  Posticus  lies  between  the  two  preceding  muscles,  and  is  the  most 
deeply  seated  of  all  the  muscles  in  the  leg.  It  commences  above  by  two  pointed 
processes,  separated  by  an  angular  interval,  through  which  the  anterior  tibial 
vessels  pass  forwards  to  the  front  of  the  leg.  It  arises  from  the  whole  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  excepting  its  lowest  part,  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  external  to  the  Flexor  longus 
digitorum,  between  the  commencement  of  the  oblique  line  above  and  the  middle 
of  the  external  border  of  the  bone  below,  and  from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the 
antero-internal  surface  of  the  fibula ;  some  fibres  also  arise  from  the  deep  fascia, 
and  from  the  intermuscular  septa,  separating  it  from  the  adjacent  muscles  on  each 
side.  This  muscle,  in  the  lower  fourth  of  the  leg,  passes  in  front  of  the  Flexor 
longus  digitorum,  terminates  in  a  tendon,  which  passes  through  a  groove  behind 
the  inner  malleolus,  with  the  tendon  of  that  muscle,  but  inclosed  in  a  separate 
sheath :  it  then  passes  through  another  sheath,  over  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
and  beneath  the  calcaneo-scaphoid  articulation,  and  is  inserted  into  the  tuberosity 
of  the  scaphoid  and  internal  cuneiform  bones.  The  tendon  of  this  muscle  con- 
tains a  sesamoid  bone,  near  its  insertion,  and  gives  oflf  fibrous  expansions,  one  of 

^  That  is,  superficial^  in  tho  order  of  dissection  of  the  sole  of  the  foot 
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which  passes  backwards  to  the  os  calcis,  others  outwards  to  the  three  cuneiform 
and  cuboid,  and  some  forwards  to  the  bases  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  meta- 
tarsal bones  (Fig.  308). 

ReUitions.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Soleus  and  Flexor  longus 
digitorum,  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  and  the  peroneal  vessels,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  deep  fascia.  By  its  deep  surface^  with  the  interos- 
seous ligament,  the  tibia,  fibula,  and  ankle-joint. 

Nerves,  The  Popliteus  is  supplied  by  the  internal  popliteal  nerve,  the  remain- 
ing muscles  of  this  group  by  tne  posterior  tibial  nerve. 

Actions.  The  Popliteus  assists  in  flexing  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  ;  when  the  leg 
is  flexed,  it  will  rotate  the  tibia  inwards.  The  Tibialis  posticus  is  a  direct  exten- 
sor of  the  tarsus  upon  the  leg;  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Tibialis  anticus,  it 
turns  the  sole  of  the  foot  inwards,  antagonizing  the  Peroneus  longus,  which  turns 
it  outwards.  The  Flexor  longus  digitorum  and  Flexor  longus  pollicis  are  the 
direct  Flexors  of  the  phalanges,  and,  continuing  their  action,  extend  the  foot  upon 
the  leg;  they  assist  the  Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus  in  extending  the  foot,  as  in 
the  act  of  walking,  or  in  standing  on  tiptoe.  In  consequence  of  the  oblique  direc- 
tion of  the  tendon  of  the  long  extensor,  the  toes  would  be  drawn  inwards,  were 
it  not  for  the  Flexor  accessorius  muscle,  which  is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of 
that  tendon,  and  draws  it  to  the  middle  line  of  the  foot  during  its  action.  Taking 
their  fixed  point  from  the  foot,  these  muscles  serve  to  maintain  the  upright  pos- 
ture, by  steadying  the  tibia  and  fibula,  perpendicularly,  upon  the  ankle-joint. 
They  also  serve  to  raise  these  bones  from  the  oblique  position  they  assume  in  the 
stooping  posture. 

Fibular  Region. 
Peroneus  Longus.  Peroneus  Brevis. 

Dissection.    These  muscles  are  readily  exposed,  by  removing  the  fascia  covering  their  surface, 
from  below  upwards,  m  the  line  of  direction  of  their  fibres. 

The  Peroneus  Longus  is  situated  at,  the  upper  part  of  the  outer  side  of  the 
leg,  and  is  the  more  superficial  of  the  two  muscles.  It  arises  from  the  head  and 
upper  two-thirds  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  fibula,  from  the  deep 
surface  of  the  fascia,  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa,  between  it  and  the  mus- 
cles on  the  front  and  those  on  the  back  of  the  leg.  It  terminates  in  a  long 
tendon,  which  passes  behind  the  outer  malleolus,  in  a  groove  common  to  it  and 
the  Peroneus  brevis,  the  groove  being  converted  into  a  canal  by  a  fibrous  band, 
and  the  tendons  vested  by  a  common  synovial  membrane ;  it  is  then  reflected, 
obliquely  forwards,  across  the  outer  side  of  the  os  calcis,  being  contained  in  a  sepa- 
rate fibrous  sheath,  lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the  synovial  membrane  from  that 
which  lines  the  groove  behind  the  malleolus.  .  Having  reached  the  outer  side  of 
the  cuboid  bone,  it  runs  in  a  groove  on  the  under  surface  of  that  bone,  which  is 
converted  into  a  canal  by  the  long  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament,  and  is  lined  by  a 
synovial  membrane :  the  tendon  then  crosses  obliquely  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe. 
The  tendon  changes  its  direction  at  two  points :  first,  behind  the  external  mal- 
leolus; secondly,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  cuboid  bone;  in  both  of  these  situa- 
tions, the  tendon  is  thickened,  and,  in  the  latter,  a  sesamoid  bone  is  usually 
developed  in  its  substance. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  fascia  and  integument;  by  its 
deep  surface^  with  the  fibula,  the  Peroneus  brevis,  os  calcis  and  cuboid  bone ;  b^ 
its  anterior  border,  with  an  intermuscular  septum,  which  intervenes  between  it 
and  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum  ;  hy  its  posterior  border,  with  an  intermuscular 
septum,  which  separates  it  from  the  Soleus  above,  and  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis 
below. 

The  Peroneus  Brevis  lies  beneath  the  Peroneus  longus  and  is  shorter  and 
smaller  than  it.    It  arises  from  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  external  surface  of 
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the  shaft  of  the  fibula,  internal  to  the  Peroneus  longus ;  from  the  anterior  and 
posterior  borders  of  the  bone ;  and  from  the  intermuscular  septa  separating  it 
from  the  adjacent  muscles  on  the  front  and  back  part  of  the  leg.  The  fibres  pass 
vertically  downwards,  and  terminate  in  a  tendon,  which  runs  in  front  of  that  of 
the  preceding  muscle  through  the  same  groove,  behind  the  external  malleolus, 
being  contained  in  the  same  fibrous  sheath,  and  lubricated  by  the  same  synovial 
membrane ;  it  then  passes  through  a  separate  sheath  on  the  outer  side  of  the  os 
calcis,  above  that  for  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus,  and  is  finally  inserted 
into  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe,  on  its 
outer  side. 

Relations,  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  Peroneus  longus  and  the  fascia 
of  the  leg  and  foot.  By  its  deep  surface^  with  the  fibula  and  outer  side  of  the  os 
calcis. 

Nerves.  The  Peroneus  longus  and  brevis  are  supplied  by  the  musculo-cuta- 
neous  branch  of  the  external  popliteal  nerve. 

Actions.  The  Peroneus  longus  and  brevis  extend  the  foot  upon  the  leg,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Tibialis  posticus,  antagonizing  the  Tibialis  anticus  and 
Peroneus  tertius,  which  are  flexors  of  the  foot.  The  Peroneus  longus  also  everts 
the  sole  of  the  foot;  hence  the  extreme  eversion  occasionally  observed  in  fracture 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  where  that  bone  offers  no  resistance  to  the  action 
of  this  muscle.  Taking  their  fixed  point  below,  the  Peronei  serve  to  steady  the 
leg  upon  the  foot.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  standing  upon  one  leg,  when 
the  tendency  of  the  superincumbent  weight  is  to  throw  the  leg  inwards :  the 
Peroneus  longus  overcomes  this  tendency,  by  drawing  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
leg,  and  thus  maintains  the  perpendicular  direction  of  the  limb. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  The  student  should  now  consider  the  position  of  the  tendons  of  the  various 
muscles  of  the  leg,  tlieir  relation  with  the  ankle-joint  and  surrounding  blood-vessels,  and  especially 
their  action  upon  the  foot,  as  their  rigidity  and  contraction  give  rise  to  one  or  other  of  the  kinds  of 
deformity  known  as  chib-foot.  The  most  simple  and  common  deformity,  and  one  that  is  rarelv.  if 
ever,  congenital,  is  the  talipes  ecjuinus,  the  heel  being  raised  by  rigidity  and  contraction  of  the  Gas- 
trocnemius muscle,  and  the  patient  walking  upon  the  ball  of  the  foot.  In  the  talipes  vartiJi,  which 
is  the  more  common  congenital  form,  the  heel  is  raised  by  the  Tendo  Achillis,  the  inner  border  of  tlie 
foot  drawn  upwards  by  the  Tibialis  anticus,  and  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  foot  twisted  inwards 
by  the  Tibialis  posticus  and  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  the  patient  walking  upon  the  outer  edge  of 
the  foot,  and  in  severe  cases  upon  the  dorsum  and  outer  ankle.  In  the  talipes  valgus,  the  outer  edge 
of  the  foot  is  raised  by  the  Peronei  muscles,  and  the  patient  walks  on  the  inner  ankle.  In  the  talipes 
calcanexcs  the  toes  are  raised  by  the  Extensor  muscles,  the  heel  is  depressed,  and  the  patient  walks 
upon  it.  Other  varieties  of  deformity  are  met  with,  as  the  talipes  equino-varus,  eauinO'Valgxis 
and  calcarieo-valgjis,  whose  names  sufficiently  indicate  their  nature.  Each  of  these  detormities  may 
be  successfully  relieved  (after  other  remedies  fail)  bv  division  of  the  opposing  tendons  and  fascia  •. 
by  this  means,  the  foot  regains  its  proper  position,  and  the  tendons  heal  by  the  organization  of  lymph 
tfirown  out  between  the  divided  ends.  The  operation  is  easily  performeii  by  putting  the  contraotetl 
tendon  upon  the  stretch,  and  dividing  it  by  means  of  a  narrow,  sharp-pointed  knife  inserted  between 
it  and  the  skin. 

Muscles  and  Fascia  of  the  Foot. 

The  fibrous  bands  which  bind  down  the  tendons  in  front  of  and  behind  the  ankle  in  their  passage 
to  the  foot,  should  now  be  examined ;  they  are  termed  the  anniUar  ligaments,  and  are  three  in 
number — anterior,  internal,  and  external. 

The  Anterior  Annular  Lvjament  consists  of  a  superior  or  vertical  portion, 
which  binds  down  the  extensor  tendons  as  they  descend  on  the  front  of  tne  tibia 
and  fibula ;  and  an  inferior  or  horizontal  portion,  which  retains  them  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tarsus,  the  two  portions  being  connected  by  a  thin  interveninfi; 
layer  of  fascia.  The  vertical  portion  is  attached  externally  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  fibula,  internally  to  the  tibia,  and  above  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  of  the 
leg;  it  contains  two  separate  sheaths,  one  internally,  for  the  tendon  of  the 
Tibialis  anticus,  one  externally,  for  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum 
and  Peroneus  tertius ;  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  proprius  pollicis,  and  the  ante- 
rior tibial  vessels  and  nerve  pass  beneath  it,  but  without  any  distinct  sheath. 
The  horizontal  portion  is  attached  externally  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  in 
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front  of  the  depression  for  the  interosseous  ligament,  and  internally  to  the  inner 
malleolus  and  plantar  fascia:  it  contains  three  sheaths;  the  most  internal  for  the 
tendon  of  the  Tibialis  anticus,  the  next  in  order  for  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor 
proprius  pollicis,  and  the  most  external  for  the  Extensor  lougus  digitorum  and 
Peroneus  tertius :  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve  lie  altogether  beneath  it. 
These  sheaths  are  lined  by  separate  synovial  membranes. 

The  Internal  Annular  Ligament  is  a  strong  fibrous  band,  which  extends  from 
the  inner  malleolus  above  to  the  internal  margin  of  the  os  calcis  below,  convert- 
ing a  series  of  bony  grooves  in  this  situation  into  osseo-fibrous  canals,  for  the 
passage  of  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  muscles  and  vessels  into  the  sole  of  the 
fool.  It  is  continuous  above  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg,  below  with  the 
plantar  fascia  and  the  fibres  of  origin  of  the  Abductor  pollicis  muscle.  The 
three  canals  which  it  forms  transmit,  from  within  outwards,  first,  the  tendon  of 
the  Tibialis  posticus ;  second,  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  then 
the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  which  run  through  a  broad  space  beneath 
the  ligament ;  lastly,  in  a  canal  formed  partly  by  the  astragalus,  the  tendon  of 
the  Flexor  longus  pollicis.  Each  of  these  canals  is  lined  by  a  separate  synovial 
membrane. 

The  External  Annular  Ligament  extends  from  the  extremity  of  the  outer 
malleolus  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  os  calcis :  it  binds  down  the  tendons  of  the 
Peronei  muscles  in  their  passage  beneath  the  outer  angle.  The  two  tendons  are 
inclosed  in  one  synovial  sac. 

Dissection  of  the  Sole  of  the  Foot.  The  foot  should  be  placed  on  a  hich  block  with  the  sole  upper- 
most, and  firmly  secured  in  that  position.  Carry  an  incision  round  the  neel  and  along  the  inner  and 
outer  borders  of  the  foot  to  the  great  and  little  toes.  This  incision  should  divide  the  integument 
and  thick  layer  of  granular  fat  beneath,  until  the  fascia  is  visible ;  the  skin  and  fat  should  then  be 
removed  from  the  mscia  in  a  direction  from  behind  forwards,  as  seen  in  Fig  301. 

The  Plantar  Fascia,  the  densest  of  all  the  fibrous  membranes,  is  of  great 
strength,  and  consists  of  den.se,  pearly-white  glistening  fibres,  disposed,  for  the 
most  part,  longitudinally  :  it  is  divided  into  a  central  and  two  lateral  portions. 

The  central  portion,  tlie  thickest,  is  narrow  behind  and  attached  to  the  inner 
tubercle  of  the  os  calcis,  behind  the  origin  of  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum,  and, 
becoming  broader  and  thinner  in  front,  divides  opposite  the  middle  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bones  into  five  processes,  one  for  each  of  the  toes.  Each  of  these  processes 
divides  opposite  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation  into  two  slips,  which 
embrace  the  sides  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  toes,  and  are  inserted  into  the  sides 
of  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  into  the  transverse  metatarsal  ligament,  thus  form- 
ing a  series  of  arches  through  which  the  tendons  of  the  short  and  long  flexors 
pass  to  the  toes.  The  intervals  left  between  the  five  processes  allow  the  digital 
vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  tendons  of  the  Lumbricales  muscles,  to  become  super- 
ficial. At  the  point  of  division  of  the  fascia  into  proceases  and  slips,  numerous 
transverse  fibres  are  superadded,  which  serve  to  increase  the  strength  of  the 
fascia  at  this  part,  by  binding  the  processes  together,  and  connecting  them  with 
the  integument.  The  central  portion  of  the  plantar  fascia  is  continuous  with  the 
lateral  portions  at  each  side,  and  sends  upwards  into  the  foot,  at  their  point  of 
junction,  two  strong  vertical  intermuscular  septa,  broader  in  front  than  behind, 
which  separate  the  middle  from  the  external  and  internal  plantar  group  of  mus- 
cles; from  these  again  thinner  transverse  septa  are  derived,  which  separate  the 
various  layers  of  muscles  in  this  region.  The  upper  surface  of  this  fascia  gives 
attachment  behind  to  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum  muscle. 

The  lateral  portions  of  the  plantar  fascia  are  thinner  than  the  central  piece 
and  cover  the  sides  of  the  foot. 

The  ottter  portion  covers  the  under  surface  of  the  Abductor  minimi  digiti ;  it 
is  thick  behind,  thin  in  front,  and  extends  from  the  os  calcis  forwards  to  the  base 
of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  into  the  outer  side  of  which  it  is  attached;  it  is  con- 
tinuous internally  with  the  middle  portion  of  the  plantar  fascia,  and  externally 
with  the  dorsal  fascia. 
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The  inner  portion  is  very  thin,  and  covers  the  Abductor  pollicis  muscle;  it  is 
attached  behind  to  the  internal  annular  ligament,  and  is  continuous  around  the 
side  of  the  foot  with  the  dorsal  fascia,  and  externally  with  the  middle  portion 
of  the  plantar  fascia. 

Muscles  of  the  Foot. 

These  are  found  in  two  regions :    1.  On  the  dorsum;  2.  On  the  plantar  surface. 

1.  Dorsal  Eegion. 
Extensor  Brevis  Digitorum. 

The  Fascia  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  is  a  thin,  membranous  layer,  continuous 
above  with  the  anterior  margin  of  the  annular  ligament ;  it  becomes  gradually 
lost  opposite  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  on  each  side  blends  with  the 
lateral  portions  of  the  plantar  fascia ;  it  forms  a  sheath  for  the  tendons  placed  on 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  On  the  removal  of  this  fascia,  the  muscles  ana  tendons 
of  the  dorsal  region  of  the  foot  are  exposed. 

The  Extensor  Brevis  Digitorum  (Fig.  308)  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle,  which  arises 
from  the  outer  side  of  the  os  calcis,  in  front  of  the  groove  for  the  Peroneus  brevis; 
from  the  external  calcaneo-astragaloid  ligament ;  and  from  the  horizontal  portion 
of  the  anterior  annular  ligament.  It  passes  obliquely  across  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot,  and  terminates  in  four  tendons.  The  innermost,  which  is  the  largest,  is 
inserted  into  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  crossing  the  Dorsalis  pedis  artery ; 
the  other  three,  into  the  outer  sides  of  the  long  extensor  tendons  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  toes. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  fascia  of  the  foot,  the  tendons 
of  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum  and  Extensor  proprius  pollicis.  By  its  deep 
surface^  with  the  tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones,  and  the  Dorsal  interossei  muscles. 

Nerves.     It  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  tibial  nerve. 

Actions.  The  Extensor  brevis  digitorum  is  an  accessory  to  the  long  Extensor, 
extending  the  phalanges  of  the  four  inner  toes,  but  acting  only  on  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  great  toe.  The  obliquity  of  its  direction  counteracts  the  oblique  move- 
ment given  to  the  toes  by  the  long  Extensor,  so  that,  both  muscles  acting  together, 
the  toes  are  evenly  extended. 

2.  Plantar  Eegion. 

The  muscles  in  the  plantar  region  of  the  foot  may  be  divided  into  three  groups, 
in  a  similar  manner  to  those  in  the  hand.  Those  of  the  internal  plantar  region 
are  connected  with  the  great  toe,  and  correspond  with  those  of  the  thumb;  those 
of  the  external  plantar  region  are  connected  with  the  little  toe,  and  correspond 
with  those  of  the  little  finger;  and  those  of  the  middle  plantar  region  are  con- 
nected with  the  tendons  intervening  between  the  two  former  groups.  But  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  dissection  of  these  muscles,  it  will  be  found  more  conven- 
ient to  divide  them  into  four  layers,  as  they  present  themselves,  in  the  order  in 
which  tljey  are  successively  exposed. 

First  Layer. 

Abductor  Pollicis.  Flexor  Brevis  Digitorum. 

Abductor  Minimi  Digiti. 

Disspction.  Remove  the  fascia  on  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  foot,  commencing  in  front  over 
the  tendons,  and  proceeding  backwards.  The  conlral  portion  should  be  divided  transversely  in  the 
midtllc  of  the  foot,  and  the  two  flaps  dissected  forwards  and  backwards. 

The  Abductor  Pollicis  lies  along  the  inner  border  of  the  foot.  It  arises  from 
the  inner  tubercle  on  the  under  surface  of  theos  calcis;  from  the  internal  annular 
lignment ;  from  the  plantar  fascia  ;  and  from  the  intermuscular  septum  between 
it  and  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum.     The  fibres  terminate  in  a  tendon,  which  is 
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inserted,  togetlier  with  the  innermoat  tendon  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis,  into 
the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  It  is  supplied 
by  the  internal  plantar  nerve. 

Relntions.  By  its  superficial  surface,  with  the  plantar  fascia.  By  its  deep 
tur/rux,  with  the  Flexor  brevis  polliciB,  the  Flexor  acce-isorius,  and  the  tendons 
of  the  Fle.xor  longus  digitorum  and  Flexor  longus  pollicis,  the  Tibialis  anticus 
and  posticii.s,  the  plantar  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  articulations  of  the  tarsus. 

Tiie  Flexor  Brrvis  Diyitorum  {perforatus) 
lies  in  the  middle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  im- 
mediately beneath'  the  plantar  faseia,  with 
which  it  is  firmly  united.  It  arises  by  a  nar- 
row tendinous  process,  from  the  inner  tubercle 
of  the  OS  calcis,  from  the  central  part  of  the 

plantar  fascia,   and   from   the   intermuscular 

septa  between  it  and  the  adjacent  muscles.     It 

passes  forwards,  and  divides  into  four  tendons. 

Opposite  the  middle  of  the  first  phalanges, 

eacli   tendon   presents  a  longitudinal  slit,  to 

allow  of  the    passage   of  the   corresponding 

teDdon  of  the  Flexor  longus  digitorum  ;  the 

two  portions  form  a  groove  for  the  reception 

nf  that  tendon.     The   tendon  of    the   short 

flexor  then  reunites  and  immediately  divides 

a  second   time  into  two  processes,  which  are 

inwrted  into  the  sides  of  the  second  phalanges. 

The  mode  of  d. vision  of  the  tendons  of  the 

Flexor  brevis  digitorum,  and  their  insertion 

into  the  phalanges,  is  analogous  to  the  Flexor 

sublimia  in  the  hand.     It  is  supplied  by  the 

internal  plantar  nerve. 
Btlatiotts.     By  its  superficial  surface,  with 

the  plantar  fascia.     By  its  deep  surface,  with 

tbe  Flexor  accessorius,  the  Lumbricale*,  the 

tendons  of  the  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  and 

the  external  plantar  vessels  and  nerve,  from 

which  it  is  separated  by  a  thin  layer  of  fascia. 

The  outer   and   t'nner   borders   are   separated 

from  the  adjacent  muscles  by  means  of  ver- 
tical prolongations  of  the  plantar  fascia. 
The  Abductor  Minimi  l}i;jiti  lies  along  the 

outer  border  of  the  foot.     It  arises,  by  a  very 

hroad  origin,  from  the  outer  tubercle  of  the 

w  calcis,  from  the  under   surface  of  the  os 

calcia  in  front  of  both  tubercles,  from  the  plan- 

^^  fascia,  and  the  intermuscular  septum  be- 
tween it  and  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum.     Its 

•^tidon,  after  gliding  over  a  smooth  facet  on 

the  under   surface  of   the   base  of  the    fifth 

•nctaiarsal  bone,  is  inserted,  with  tlie  short 

flexor  of  the  little  toe,  into  the  outer  side    _   ..  _    ._ 

the  little  toe.     It  is  supplied  by  tbe  external  plantar  nerve. 
Rtialions.     By  its  superficial  surface,  with   the  plantar  fascia.     By  its  deep 

""face,  with  the  Flexor  accessorius,  tlie  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  the  long 

plaotar  ligament,  and  the  tendon  of  the  Peroneus  longus.     On  its  inner  aide  are 

'he  external  plantar  vessels  and  nerve,  and  it  is  separated  from  the  Flexor  brevis 

•ligitorum  by  a  vertical  septum  of  fascia. 

'  In  tha  ereot  position,  this  would,  of  oouma,  be  above. 


r  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
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Disseclion.  The  maaclea  o(  the  superQciaJ  layer  should  be  divided  at  their  origin,  by  inMrtiiig 
the  knife  beneath  each,  and  cutting  obliquely  bsckwards,  so  as  tfl  detach  them  from  the  bone ;  they 
should  then  be  drawn  forwards,  in  order  to  expose  the  second  layer,  but  not  cut  away  at  their  inser- 
tion. The  two  layers  are  separated  by  a  thin  membrane,  the  deep  plantar  fascia,  on  the  removal  of 
which  is  seen  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  longus  digitornm,  the  Flexor  acceaaorius,  the  tendon  of  the 
Flesor  lonouB  pollicis.  and  the  Lumbricales.  The  long  flexor  tendons  cross  each  other  at  bd  acule 
angle,  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis  running  along  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  on  a  plane  superior  to  that 
of  the  Flexor  longua  digitaram,  the  direction  of  which  is  obliquely  outwards. 


Second  Layp.t 
Flexor  Accesaorius, 


Lambricales, 


'V\i%  Flexor  Accessorius  ariaea  bv  two  heads:  the  inner  or  larger,  which  is 
nuscular,  being  attached  to  the  inner  concave  surface  of  the  os  calcis,  and  to  the 
calcaneo-scaphoid  ligament ;  the  outer 
head,  flat  and  tendinous,  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  os  calcis,  in  front  of  its 
outer  tubercle,  and  to  the  long  plantar 
ligament:  the  two  portions  join  at  an 
acute  angle,  and  are  inserled  into  the 
outer  mnrgin  and  upper  and  under  sur- 
faces of  llie  tendon  of  the  Flexor  longus 
digitonim,  forming  a  kind  of  groove,  in 
which  the  tendon  is  lodged.  It  is  sup- 
plied by  the  external  plantar  nerve. 

Relations.  By  its  superfirial  surface. 
with  the  muscles  of  the  superficial  layer, 
from  which  it  is  separaied  by  the  externul 
plantar  vessels  and  nerves.  By  its  derp 
s'irface,  with  tlie  oa  calcis  and  long  calcaneo- 
cuboid ligament. 

The  Lvmlnicaks  are  four  small  mnsclei', 
accessory  to  the  lendons  of  the  Flexor 
longus  digitoi'uni :  ihey  arise  from  the  ten- 
dons of  the  long  Flexor,  as  far  back  as 
their  angle  of  division,  each  arising  from 
two  tendons,  except  the  inlemul  one. 
Each  muscle  terminates  in  a  tendon,  which 
p.isses  forwards  on  tlie  inner  side  of  each 
of  the  lesser  toes,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
expansion  of  the  long  extensor  and  ba^e 
of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  corresponding 
toe.  The  two  internal  Lumbricales  mus- 
cles are  supplied  by  the  internal,  mid  the 
two  external  by  the  external  plantar  nerve, 

DUttetion.  The  flexor  teDtions  should  bo  divid 
at  the  back  part  uf  the  foot,  and  the  FlcXor  MO 
sorins  at  its  ori|;in,  and  drawn  forwards,  in  ordsi; 
expose  the  third  luyer 

Third  Layer. 
Flexor  Brevis  Pollicis. 
Adductor  PoUicia. 
Flexor  Brevis  Minimi  Dighi. 
Transversua  Pedis. 

The  Flfxor  Brfi:is  Pollicis  arises,  by  a  pointed  tendinous   procesa,  from   ' 
inner  border  of  the  cuboid  bone,  fro m  ihe  contiguous  portion  of  the  external 
cuneiform,   and  from   the  prolongation  of  the  tendon  of  the   Tibialis  posticus. 
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wliich  is  attached  to  that  bone.  The  muscle  divides,  in  front,  into  two  portions, 
which  are  inserted  into  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  great  toe,  a  sesamoid  bone  being  developed  in  each  tendon  at  its  insertion, 
Tlie  inner  portion  of  this  muscle  is  blended  with  the  Abductor  pollicis  previous 
lo  \l&  insertion,  the  outer  with  the  Adductor  pollicis,  and  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor 
bngus  pollicis  lies  in  a  groove  between  them. 

Relations.  By  its  superjicial  surface,  with  the  Abductor  pollicis,  the  tendon  of 
the  Flexor  longus  pollicis  and  plantar  fascia.  By  its  depp  surface,  with  the 
tendon  of  the   Peroneus  longus,  and 


Fig.  308.— Musclrt  of  Ihe  Solo  of  the  Foot. 
Third  Layer. 


raetatansil  bone  of  the  great  toe. 
By  its  inner  border,  with  the  Ab- 
ductor pollicis.  By  its  oulpv  fxinier, 
with  the  Adductor  Pollicis. 

The  Afldiiclor  Pollicis  is  n  large, 
thick,  fleshy  mass,  passing  obliquely 
across  the  foot,  and  occupying  the 
hollow  space  between  the  four  outer 
metatarsal  bones.  It  arises  from  the 
tarsal  extremities  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  metatarsal  bones,  and 
from  the  sheatli  of  the  tendon  of  the 
Peroneus  longus,  and  is  inserted,  to- 
gether with  the  outer  portion  of  the 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis,  into  the  outer 
fdde  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalan.t 
of  the  great  toe. 

The  Flexor  Brevis  Minivit  Diijili 
lies  on  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
little  toe,  and  much  resembles  one 
of  the  Interossei.  It  arises  from  the 
base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
little  toe,  and  from  the  sheath  of 
the  Peroneus  longus;  its  tendon  is 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  little  toe  on  its  outer 
side. 

Relations.  By  its  superficial  sur- 
face, with  the  plantar  iiuscia  and 
tendon  of  the  Abductor  minimi 
digiti.  By  its  deep  surface,  witli  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone. 

The  Transversits  Pedis  is  a  narrow, 
flat,  muscular  fasciculus,  stretched 
Iransveraely  across  the  heads  of  the 
metatarsal  bones,  between  them  and 
the  flexor  tendons.  It  arises  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  from  the 
transverse  ligament  of  the  raetatar. 
aiK;  and  is  inserted  into  the  outer 

side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe ;    its  fibres  being  blended  with  the 
tendon  of  insertion  of  the  Adductor  pollicis. 

Nervous  Supply.     The  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  is  supplied  by  the  internal  plantar 
nerve,  and  sometimes  {aoconling  to  Meckel)  receives  a  branch  from  the  external 
plantar.     The  other  three   muscles  of  this  layer  are  supplied  by  the  external 
|)UDtnr  nerve. 
30 
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Jtthtiims.  By  its  «n'/T*wr/'(Ke,  with  the  tendons  of  the  long  and  short  Flexors 
and  Lunibricales,     By  its  upper  surface,  with  the  Interossei. 

Fourth  Layer. 
The  Iiitcropsei. 

Tlie  Interossei  muBcles  in  the  foot  are  similar  to  those  in  the  hand,  with  this 
exception,  that  they  arc  grouped  arouiid  the  middle  line  of  the  second  toe,  instead 
of  the  middle  line  of  the  whole  member,  an  in  the  hand.  They  are  seven  in 
number,  and  consist  of  two  groups,  dorsal  and  plantar. 

The  Uorstil  Interossei,  four  in  number,  are  situated  between  the  metatarsal 
bones.  They  are  bi|)enniform  muscles,  aiising  by  two  heads  from  the  adjacent 
sides  of  liie  metatarsal  bones  between  wliich  they  are  placed;  their  tendons  are 
inserted  into  the  bases  of  the  first  phalanges,  and  into   the  aponeurosis  of  the 


common  extensor  tendon.  In  the  angular  interval  left  between  the  heads  of 
each  muscle  at  its  posterior  extremity  the  jjerforating  arteries  pass  to  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot;  except  in  the  first  Interos.scous  muscle,  where  the  interval  allows 
the  jNissage  of  the  communicating  branch  of  tlie  dorsalis  pedis  artery.  Tlie  first 
Dorsal  interosseous  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  second  toe;  the 
other  three  are  inserted  into  the  outer  sides  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  toes. 
They  are  all  abdnctors  from  the  middle  line  of  tlie  second  toe. 

Tlie  I'lunlar  /ntr-rossei,  three  in  number, -lie  beneath,  rather  than  between,  the 
metatarsal  bones.  Tliev  are  single  muscles,  and  are  each  connected  with  but 
one  metatarsal  bone.  Tliey  arise  from  the  base  and  inner  sides  of  the  shaft  ()f 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  metatarsal  b<mes,  and  are  inserted  into  the  inner  sides 
of  the  bases  of  the  first  phalanges  of  the  same  toe-s,  and  into  the  aponenro.sis  of 
the  uonimon  extensor  tendon.  These  muscles  are  all  adductors  towards  the  mid- 
dle line  of  the  sewmd  toe. 

All  the  Interossei  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  external  plantar  nerve. 
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SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 


The  student  shuuti]  dow  I'lin 
eider  the  etfectH  ))roduee<l  by 
(lit-  iu<tinii  of  tilt  vuriouH  uiiiHi'lt? 
ID  fmi'tiires  of  the  boaeg  of  thu 


ri|.ti 


Fig.  311— Frocturo  of  the  Neok  of  the  FeiiiDr  wiiLin  the 
CapauUr  Uguiient. 


i  of  the  ntet  of  the 
fem«r  internal  to  the  eaptular 
Ugament  (Fi([  311)  is  H  Ferj 
mmiiiDn  scclUeDt.  and  it  most 
fr«<)iieiitlT  caused  bj  mdirect 
viok-tK-e.  such  as  alippiOf;  off 
the  edge  of  tlie  CDrbstone,  the 
iniiietuiii  and  Height  of  the  bodj 
falling  upon  the  nwk  or  the 
lione.  It  unuaDjr  occurs  in  fe- 
males, and  seldom  undt^r  fiiij 
jvars  of  ape  At  this  period  of 
life,  itie  cancellons  tissue  uf  the 
nvi'k  of  the  bone  not  unfie 
queiitly  is  atrophied,  becoming 
tujft  and  ioliltruted  with  fatty 
matter :  the  compact  tissue  is 
partially  absorbed ;  hence  the 
iHine  is  more  brittle,  und  mure 
liable  to  fracture.  The  charac- 
teristic iiiarks  of  this  aecident 
are  slight  shortening  of  the  limb 
and  eversion  of  the  foot,  neither 
of  whifh  syniploma  occur,  however, 
lime  after  the  injury.  The  eversion  is  caused  by  the  combined 
action  of  the  exturnal  rotator  iiiuscles,  as  well  as  by  the  Psona 
and  Iliacas,  Pectineus.  Adductors,  find  Glutei  mnsclee.  The 
shortening  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  tilntei,  and  b;  the 
liectiis  femoris  in  front,  and  the  lliceps,  HemitendinosnB,  and 
Sciniineiiibranosiis  beliind. 

Fractnri'  of  the  femur  j'/»(  ftrlme  the  tntehanten  (Fig.  S12l 
is  an  accident  of  not  anfreqnent  occurrence,  and  is  attended 
with  great  displacement,  pi-odiicing  considerable  deformity. 
The  ujiper  fraffincnt,  the  jiorlion  chielty  displaced,  is  tilted  for- 
wards almost  at  riglit  angles  with  the  pulvis,  by  the  combined 
action  of  the  Psoas  anil  Iliaciis;  and,  at  the  same  time,  everted 
and  drawn  outwards  by  the  external  rotator  and  Glutei  muscles, 
causing  a  marked  prominence  at  tlie  u^iper  and  outer  «de  of  the 
tliigh.  and  much  pain  from  the  bruising  and  laceration  of  the 
muscles.  Tlie  limb  is  shortened,  in  conseijuence  of  the  lower 
fragment  being  drawn  upwnrds  br  the  Rectus  in  front,  and  the 
Biceps,  Semimembranosus,  and  Somitondinosus  beliind ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  everted,  and  the  upper  end  thrown  outwards,  the 
lower  inwards,  by  the  Pectineus  and  Adductor  muecleB.  This 
fracture  maybe  reduced  in  two  different  methods;  either  by 
direct  relaxation  of  all  the  optH>sing  muscles,  to  effect  which  the 
limb  should  be  placed  on  a  double  inclined  plane;  or  by  over- 
coming the  contraction  of  llii-  inus<'lcs,  by  continued  extendon, 
which  may  lie  effected  by  means  of  the  long  splint. 

Oblique  fracture  of  the  femur  immrdiately  above  the  e/mdylet 

iRg.  Sl.^)  is  a  fomiidnble  injury,  and  attcniled  with  considerable 
isplacement.  On  exauilniition  of  the  limb,  the  lower  fragment 
may  b«  felt  deep  in  the  popliteal  sjiacc,  being  drawn  backwards 
by  the  Gastrocnemius  art)  Plantaris  muscles,  and  upwards  by 
the  posterior  Femoral  and  Ileclus  muscles.  The  pointed  end  of 
the  npper  fragment  is  drawn  inwards  by  the  Pectineus  and  Ad- 
ductor muscles,  and  tilteil  forwards  by  the  Psoas  and  lliocus, 
(liercing  the  Rectus  muKcle.  and.  occasionally,  the  integument, 
tekxation  of  these  muscles  and  direct  approximation  of  the 
broken  fragments  are  effected  by  placing  the  limb  on  a  double 
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in  keeping  tlic  i>oinCed  uitreroity  of  ttie  apjier 
i<in  of  the  fracture,  the  power  of  citeOHiun  of  ilie 


Fig.  313.— Fracture  of  the  Femur  shove  the  ConJjloB.        Fig.  314.  -Fracture  of  the  Patella. 


liiiili  h  partially  destroyed,  from  the  Rectus  muscle  hcing  held  down  by  the  fractured  end  of  Ihe 

boDe,  and  fi'um  the  patella,  when  elevated,  being  drawn  iniwordttaKaiust  the  projecting  fragment. 

Fracture  of  the  patella  (Fig.  314)  may  ho  produced  hy  nius- 

Fig.  315. Oblique  Fracture  of    eul*''  actinn,  or  by  dirwt  violenc«.    When  pi-uducc«l  by  niu.s- 

tho  Shaft  of  the  Tiiiia.  cukr  action,  it  occurN  tlma:    A  person  in  danfcer  of  falling 

forwards  attemjits  tii  rccuver  hirnaclf  by  throwini;  the  Ixidy 
backwards,  and  the  violent  action  of  tht-  Quadriceps  extcnsoi 
upon  tlie  patella  fractures  the  bone  transversely.  The  upiwr 
fragment  is  drawn  up  the  thigh  by  the  Quadriceps  extcnitor. 
the  lowLT  frapiient  being  retained  in  its  position  hj  the  lig&- 
mcntuin  potellio ;  the  extent  of  sejiaratiou  of  the  two  fragmeuts 
(lepencling  upun  the  degree  of  liK^ratiou  of  the  ligamentous 
Btru<:tures  aiimnd  the  bone.  Tlie  palleut  Is  totjdiy  unable  In 
Htriiighten  the  limb;  the  proniincuce  of  the  iiatetia  is  lost ;  und 
a  marked  but  varying  interval  can  1ie  felt  between  the  frafi;- 
mciits,  Tiic  treatment  consists  in  I'claxiug  the  opposing  miisch-s, 
whii-h  may  be  elfeeted  by  i-aising  the  trunk,  and  sliglitly 
elevutJDg  the  limb,  which  should  be  kept  in  a  straight  jKi^ition. 
trnion  h  usually  ligimieiitous.  In  fiac.tuiv  Irorn  dire«'t  violence, 
tliu  houe  is  generally  coniniiiinted,  or  fractured  obliquely  or 
perpendicularly. 

Ublique  fraiture  of  the  »h,ifl  of  the  tihia  (Fig.  31.^)  usually 
oceuTH  at  the  lower  fourth  of  tlie  hone,  this  being  the  narrowest 
and  weakest  i>art,  and  is  usually  acoiim)Miuicd  with  fracture 
of  the  tibula.  If  the  frautnre  baa  token  plitee  obliiiuoly  fiom 
above,  downwards  and  forwui-ds,  the  friifj^nentti  ride  over  one 
another,  the  lower  frugnienis  being  drawn  backwards  and 
upwanls  iiy  the  powerful  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf;  the 
|H)inted  esireinity  of  the  u])|icr  fragment  projects  foi'wanls 
immediately  beneath  the  iiitt^^nnent,  ofU:«  protruding  through 
it,  ami  ronderiiig  tho  frtu-tiirc  a  compound  one.  If  the  direction 
of  the  fracture  is  the  reverse  of  that  shown  in  the  figure,  the 
pointed  extremity  of  the  lowei'  fragment  pridects  forwards, 
tiding  uiMm  the  lower  oikI  of  the  upjier  one.  I)y  landing  the 
knee,  which  relaxes  the  opiiosing  muscles,  and  making  extension 
from  tho  knee  and  ankle,  the  fragments  may  l>0  brought  into 
apportion.  It  is  ofWn  nei^Msary,  however,  in  coniiHiuiid 
fniuture,  to  remove  a  portion  uf  tho  projecting  bone  with  tiie 
saw  before  complete  adaptatiou  <-an  be  effected. 

Fracture  of  the  fibuhi,  witk  dinlorution  of  the  foot  cuttraTJn 
(Fig.  Sift),  commonly  known  a"  "Pott's  Fracture,"  is  one  of  the  most  fre<[ucnt  injuri-'s  of  the 
unkle-joiiit.     The  end  of  the  IJhla  is  displaced  fnim  the  corresponding  surface  of  tlio  astragalus; 
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the  internal  lateral  lif^ient  la  ruptured;  and  tlie  inner  nialleolutt  projeuta  inwards  bonoatli  the 
inlefcniiiunt,  wlilcli  is  tightly  streti'liud  over  it  and  in  danger  of  liursting.  Tlie  fibnla  U  broken, 
usutiily  from  two  lo  three  inches  sln)vo  the  nnkle,  and  otcaeionatly  that  portion  of  the  tibia  witli 
vhich  it  is  more  directly  conneL-ti'd  below ;  the  foot  is  evert«d   by  tho  fiction  of  the  Peroueua 


longus,  ilA  inner  border  nesting  ujion  the  grounit,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  tho  heel  is  drawn  up  by 
the  muscles  of  ibo  calf.  Tiii»  injury  tuay  he  at  once  roiinced  by  lluxinn  tho  leg  at  right  angles 
with  the  thigh,  wbiuli  relaxeo  all  the  u|>iHisiug  luuiicles,  and  by  making  alight  extension  from  llie 
knee  and  ankle. 


Of  the  Arteries. 

THE  Arteries  are  cylindrical  tubular  vessels,  which  serve  to  convey  blood  from 
both  ventricles  of  the  heart  to  every  part  of  the  body.  These  vessels  were 
named  arteries  (oi%,  air;  Tijperv,  to  contain)  from  the  belief  entertained  by  the 
ancients  that  they  contained  air.  To  Galen  is  due  the  honor  of  refuting  this 
opinion ;  he  showed  that  these  vessels,  though  for  the  most  part  empty  after 
death,  contain  blood  in  the  living  body. 

The  pulmonary  artery,  which  arises  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  car- 
ries venous  blood  directly  into  the  lungs,  whence  it  is  returned  by  the  pulmonary 
veins  into  the  left  auricle.  This  constitutes  the  lesser  or  pulmonic  circulation. 
The  great  artery,  which  arises  from  the  left  ventricle,  the  aorta,  conveys  arterial 
blood  to  the  body  generally;  whence  it  is  brought  back  to  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  by  means  of  the  veins.  This  constitutes  the  greater  or  systemic 
circulation. 

The  distribution  of  the  systemic  arteries  is  like  a  highly  ramified  tree,  the 
common  trunk  of  which,  formed  by  the  aorta,  commences  at  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  the  smallest  ramifications  corresponding  to  the  circumference  ol" 
the  body  and  the  contained  organs.  The  arteries  are  found  in  nearly  every  part 
of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  hairs,  nails,'  epidermis,  cartilages,  and 
cornea;  and  the  larger  trunks  usually  occupy  the  most  protected  situations, 
running,  in  the  limbs,  along  the  flexor  side,  where  they  are  less  expased  to 
injury. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  mode  of  division  of  the  arteries:  occa- 
sionally a  short  trunk  subdivides  into  several  branches  at  the  same  point,  as  we 
observe  in  the  coeliac  and  thyroid  axes ;  or  the  vessel  may  give  oft'  several 
branches  in  succession,  and  still  continue  as  the  main  trunk,  as  is  seen  in  the 
arteries  of  the  limbs;  but  the  usual  division  is  dichotomous,  as,  for  instance,  the 
aorta  dividing  into  the  two  common  iliacs;  and  the  common  carotid,  into  the 
external  and  internal. 

The  branches  of  arteries  arise  at  very  variable  angles ;  some,  as  the  snj)erior 
intercostal  arteries  from  the  aorta,  arise  at  an  obtuse  angle ;  others,  as  the  lumbar 
arteries,  at  a  right  angle ;  or,  as  the  spermatic,  at  an  acute  angle.  An  artery  from 
which  a  branch  is  given  off*  is  smaller  in  size,  but  retains  a  uniform  diameter  until 
a  second  branch  is  derived  from  it.  A  branch  of  an  artery  is  smaller  than  the 
trunk  from  which  it  arises;  but  if  an  artery  divides  into  two  branches,  the  com- 
bined area  of  the  two  vessels  is,  in  nearly  every  instance,  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  the  trunk;  and  the  combined  area  of  all  the  arterial  branches  greatly 
exceeds  the  area  of  the  aorta ;  so  that  the  arteries  collectively  may  be  regarded 
as  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which  corresponds  to  the  aorta ;  the  base  to  the  capillary 
system. 

The  arteries,  in  their  distribution,  communicate  freely  with  one  another,  form- 
ing what  is  called  an  anastomosis  {(Aya^  between ;  (Ttojulo,  mow^A),  or  inosculation; 
and  this  communication  is  very  free  between  the  large  as  well  as  between  the 
smaller  branches.  The  anastomosis  between  trunks  of  equal  size  is  found  where 
great  freedom  and  activity  of  the  circulation  are  requisite,  as  in  the  brain ;  here 
the  two  vertebral  arteries  unite  to  form  the  btisilar,  and  the  two  internal  carotid 
arteries  are  connected  by  a  short  communicating  trunk ;  it  is  also  found  in  the 
aMomen,  the  intestinal  arteries  having  very  free  anastomoses  between  their  larger 
branches.  In  the  limKs,  the  Jinastomoses  are  most  frequent  and  of  largest  size 
around  the  joints;  the  branches  of  an  artery  above  freely  inosculating  with 
branches  Irom  the  vessels  below ;  these  anastomoses  are  of  considerable  interest 
(470) 
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to  the  surgeon,  as  it  is  by  their  enlargement  that  a  collateral  cf'rculatimi  is  estab- 
lished after  the  applieation  of  a  ligature  to  an  artery  for  the  cure  of  aneurism. 
The  smaller  branches  of  arteries  anastomose  more  frequently  than  the  larger ; 
and  between  the  smallest  twigs,  these  inosculations  become  so  numerous  as  to 
constitute  a  close  network  that  pervades  nearly  every  tissue  of  the  btxly. 

Throughout  the  body  generally,  the  larger  arterial  branches  pursue  a  perfectly 
straight  course;  but  in  certain  situations  they  are  tortuous;  thus,  the  facial 
artery  in  iti?  course  over  the  face,  and  the  arteries  of  the  lips,  are  extremely 
tortuous  in  their  course,  to  accomnKnlate  themselves  to  the  movements  of  the 
jMirts.  The  uterine  arteries  are  also  tortuous,  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
increase  of  size  which  the  organ  undergoes  during  pregnancy.  Again,  the  inter- 
nal c^irotid  and  vertebral  arterie^^i)^jayiouq^to.>bijr  entering  the  cavity  of  the 
skull,  describM'^Aries>^ri^i||^s,  w^il&h  are^evidenlly  intended  to  diminish  the- 
velixnty  of  theweurrent  of  blood,  byincfeasing4iwi^p«  tent  of  surface  over  which 
it  moves,  and  adding  to  the  amourtjofrirfipedinf?nt»which  is  priHluced  by  friction. 

The  arteries  are  dense  in  structure^  ot^jonsiderable  strength,  highly  eliustic, 
and,  when  divided,  they  preserve,  alfliDugh  efnpify,  their  cylindrical  form. 

The  minute  structure  of  these  vessels  is  described  in  the  Introduction. 

In  the  description  of  the  arteries,  we  shall  first  consider  the  efferent  trunk  of 
the  systemic  circulation,  the  aorta,  and  its  branches;  and  then  the  efl'erent  trunk 
of  the  pulmonic  circulation,  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Tub  Aorta. 

The  aorta  (aopr>i,  arteria  magna)  is  the  main  trunk  of  a  series  of  vessels, 
which,  arising  from  the  heart,  convey  the  red  oxygenated  blood  to  every  part  of 
the  b<xiy  for  its  nutrition.  This  vessel  commences  at  the  upper  j>art  of  the  left 
ventricle,  and,  after  ascending  for  a  short  distance,  arches  backwards  to  the  left 
side,  over  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  descends  within  the  thorax  on  the  left  side 
of  the  vertebral  column,  passes  through  the  aortic  opening  in  the  Diaphragm, 
and,  entering  the  alxlominal  cavity,  terminates,  considerabTy  diminishea  in  size, 
opjx>siie  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  divides  into  the  right  and  letl  com- 
mon iliac  arteries.  Hence  its  subdivision  into  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  thoracic 
aorta,  and  the  abdominal  aorta*,  from  the  direction  or  position  of  its  parts. 

Arch  of  the  Aorta. 

Dissection,  In  order  to  examine  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  open  the  thorax,  by  dividing  the  car- 
tiU^of  the  nl^  on  each  side  of  the  sternum,  mising  this  l>one  from  l)elow  upwiinis,  and  then 
sawing  thn)ugh  the  sternum  on  a  level  with  its  articulation  with  the  clavicle.  By  this  means, 
the  relations  of  the  large  vessels  to  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum  and  nx>t  of  the  neck  are  kept 
in  view. 

The  arch  of  the  aorta  extends  from  the  origin  of  the  vessel  at  the  upj>er  part 
^^niie  left  ventricle  to  the  lower  border  of  the  lK>dyof  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra. 
At  it8  commencement,  it  ascends  behind  the  sternum,  obliquely  upwards  and 
lorwaixls  Unvards  the  right  side,  and  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  second 
ctistal  cartilage  of  the  right  side,  passes  transversely  from  right  to  lef\,  and  from 
before  backwards,  to  the  left  side  of  the  thin!  dorsal  vertebfa;  it  then  descends 
'^r^n  the  left  side  of  the  b<xly  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  at  the  lower  border 
^^  which  it  takes  the  name  of  thoracic  aorta.  The  arch  of  the  aorta  describes 
?  curve,  the  convexity  of  which  is  directed  upwards  and  to  the  right  sido ;  and  it 
18  subdivided,  at  the  points  where  it  changes  its  direction,  so  as  to  bi^  described  in 
^wee  portions — the  ascending,  transverse,  and  descending  portions  of  the  arcli  of 
^^  aorta. 

These  portions  of  the  aort^i  would  be.  bt*tt<»r  naintnl  transverse  aorta,  dorsal  aortti.  and  abdommnl 
orlmnbar  aorta,  but  1  he<jitate  to  introduce  new  names  in  place  of  those  in  universal  ust\ 
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Ascending  Part  of  the  Abco. 

Tlie  as(M!ni]ing  ]ii:irti<>n  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  abijiit  two  iimliea  in  IpiiglK 
It  oommenoes  al.  tbo  upper  part  of  the  left  ventricle,  in  front  of  the  left  aiiriculc  ' 
vontrioiilar  orifice,  and  ou  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  third  costal  carti 
kge  of  the  left  side  close  to  the  sternum ;  it  piisses  obliquely  upwards  in  thd 
direction  of  tho  heart's  axis,  to  the  right  side,  as  high  as  the  upper  border  of  Lhd 
secoud  oostjil  cartilage,  describing  a  slight  curve  in  its  eourse,  and  being  situated'' 
when  distended,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  behind  the  posterior  surface  of  tb< 


sternum.     A  little  above  itscommencetncnt,  it  is  somewhat  enlarged,  nnd  presvafl 
three  small  dilatations,  called  the  sinuses  of  the  aorta  (sinuses  of  Val.ijilvn),  oppi 
site  to  which  are  attaehetl  the  three  semilunar  valves,  which  serve  the  ]mr|>o 
of  prevunling  any  regurgitation  nf  blood  into   the  cavity  of  tho  ventricle, 
seutiou  of  tho  aorta  opposite  this  part  has  a  somewhat  triangular  figure ;  but  bel<>' 
the  attachment  of  tlie  valves  it  is  circular,     Tliis  portion  of  ihuhoartiscontaine^ 
in  the  iravity  of  the  |>erioardinra,  and,  together  with   the  pulmonary  artery,  \ 
invvstetl  in  a  tube  of  serous  membrane,  continued  on  to  them  from  the  snrfiu 
of  ihu  heart, 
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Relations.  The  ascending  part  of  the  arch  is  covered  at  its  commencement 
by  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  right  appendix  auriculae,  and, 
higher  up,  is  separated  from  the  sternum  by  the  pericardium,  some  loose 
areolar  tissue,  and  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland  ;  behind^  it  rests  upon  the 
right  pulmonary  vessels  and  root  of  the  right  lung.  On  the  right  side^  it  is  in 
relation  with  tne  superior  vena  cava  and  right  auricle ;  on  the  kft  side^  with 
the  pulmonary  artery. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Ascending  Part  of  the  Abch. 

In  Front. 

Pulmonary  artery. 

Right  appendix  auriculae. 

Pericaraium. 

Remains  of  thymus  gland. 

Eight  Side.  f  \  Lett  8%cLe. 

c,        .  /ArehofAorta.\  t»  i  l 

Superior  cava.  Ascending    j  Pulmonary  artery. 

Right  auricle.  \    Portion. 

Behitid. 

Right  pulmonary  vessels. 
Root  01  right  lung. 

Transverse  Part  of  thb  Arch. 

The  second  or  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  commences  at  the  upj)er  border 
of  the  second  chondro-sternal  articulation  of  the  right  side  in  front,  and  passes 
from  right  to  left,  and  from  before  backwards,  to  the  left  side  of  the  third  dorsal 
vertebra  behind.^  Its  upper  border  is  usually  about  an  inch  below  the  upper 
margin  of  the  sternum. 

Relations,  Its  anterior  surface  is  covered  by  the  left  pleura  and  lung,  and 
crossed  towards  the  left  side  by  the  left  pneumogastric  ana  phrenic  nerves,  and 
cardiac  branches  of  the  sympathetic.  Its  posterior  surface  lies  on  the  trachea, 
just  above  its  bifurcation,  on  the  great,  or  deep,  cardiac  plexus,  the  oesophagus, 
thoracic  duct,  and  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  Its  upper  border  is  in  relation 
with  the  left  innominate  vein ;  and  from  its  upper  part  are  given  oft'  theinnomi- 

*  As  regards  the  portif)n  of  the  dorsal  spine  with  which  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
is  in  contact,  I  am  mdebted  to  Mr.  Bennett,  late  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at-  St.  George's  Hospital, 
for  the  following  observation : 

"  In  twelve  subjects  examined  successively  in  the  post-morievi  room  of  the  hospital,  in  whom  the 
vessels  were  healthy,  the  following  was  the  result  as  r^ards  the  highest  point  on  the  vertebml 
column  touched  by  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  In  nine  it  was  opposite  some  part  of  the  third  dorsal 
vertebra :  in  one  opposite  the  disk  between  the  third  and  fourtn,  in  one  opposite  the  disk  between 
the  second  and  third,  and  in  one  opposite  the  second  dorsal  vertebra." 

Mr.  J.  W(Kxl  ^ives  the  following  account  of  the  relations  and  extent  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
as  the  result  of  his  observations  on  thirty-two  subjects,  fourteen  male  and  eighteen  female,  in  whom 
an  antero-posterior  vertical  section  of  the  spinal  column  from  top  to  bottom  had  been  made,  with 
the  viscera  in  situ. 

The  cardiac  opening  of  the  aorta  lies  in  a  horizontal  plane  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  third 
bone  of  the  sternum,  passing  midway  between  the  third  and  fourth  rib -cartilages,  and  emerging 
behind  about  the  tip  of  the  sixth  dorsal  spinous  process.  The  highest  point  of  tne  aortic  arch  lies 
from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  second  bone  of  the 
sternum,  close  to  its  right  border,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  joint  between  the  second  right  rib- 
cartilage  and  the  sternum.  It  approaches  the  lower  border  of  the  left  side  of  the  fourth  dorsal 
vertebra,  and  first  touches  the  spine  usually  about  the  intervertebral  substance  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  vertehne.  It  then  assumes  a  more  vertical  direction,  and  lies  against  the  left  side  of  the 
body  of  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  uppermost  vertebra  which  shows  on  its  body 
the  impression  or  flattening  produced  by  contact  with  the  aorta  (Jbttn^.  of  A  not.  and  Phys.,  vol.  iii.). 

This  anatomist  accordingly  puts  the  lower  two  portions  of  the  arch  one;  vertebra  lower  than  i\w. 
aoooant  in  the  text,  and  he  supports  his  observations  by  those  of  Pirogoflf. 
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nate,  left  common  carotid,  and  left  subclavian  arteries.  Its  lotver  border  is  in 
relation  with  the  bifurcation  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  remains  of  the 
ductus  arteriosus,  which  is  connected  with  the  left  aivision  of  that  vessel ;  the 
left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  winds  round  it  from  before  backwards,  whilst  the 
left  bronchus  passes  below  it. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Transverse  Part  of  the  Arch. 

Aboife 

Left  innominate  vein. 
Arteria  innominata. 
Left  carotid. 
Left  8ul)clavian. 


In  Front. 

Left  pleura  and  lung. 
Left  pneumogastric  nerve. 
Ijeft  phrenic  nerve. 
Cardiac  nerves. 


Arch()fAorta.\ 
Transverse    ' 
rortiun. 


Behind. 
Trachea. 

Deep  cardiac  plexus. 
Oesophagus. 
Thoracic  duct. 
Left  recurrent  nerva 


Mdow. 

Bifurcation  of  pulmonary  ai'tery. 
Remains  of  ductus  arteriosus. 
Left  recurrent  nerve. 
Left  bronchus. 


Descending  Part  of  the  Arch. 


The  descending  portion  of  the  arch  has  a  straight  direction,  inclining  down- 
wards on  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  at  the  lower 
border  of  which  it  takes  the  name  of  thoracic  aorta. 

Relations,  Its  anterior  surface  is  covered  by  the  pleura  and  root  of  the  left 
lung;  behind^  it  lies  on  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra. 
On  its  right  side  ar#  the  oesophagus  and  thoracic  duct ;  on  its  left  side  it  is  covered 
by  the  pleura. 

Plan  of  the  Kelations  of  the  Descending  Part  of  the  Arch. 

In  Front. 

Pleura. 

Root  of  left  lung. 


RicfJif  !^idr. 

Oesophagus. 
Thoracic  duct. 


Arch  of  Aorta. 

Descending 

Portion. 


Left  side. 
Pleura. 


Behind. 
Left  side  of  body  of  fourth  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  ascending,  transverse,  and  descending  portions  of  the  arch  vary  in  position 
according  to  the  movements  of  respiration,  being  lowered,  together  with  the 
trachea,  bronchi,  and  pulmonary  vessels,  during  inspiration,  by  the  descent  of  the 
Diaphragm,  and  elevated,  during  expiration,  when  the  Diaphragm  ascends.  These 
movements  arc  greater  in  the  asoeudiug  than  the  transverse,  and  in  the  latt<;r 
than  the  descending  part. 

PeeulifiritieJt.  The  height  to  which  the  aorta  rises  in  the  chest  is  usually  about  an  inch  below 
the  uj)per  border  of  the  sternum  ;  but  it  may  ascend  nearly  to  the  top  of  that  bono.  Occasionally, 
it  is  found  an  inch  and  a  half,  more  rarely  three  inches  below  this  point. 

In  Direction.     Sometimes  the  aorta  arches  over  the  root  of  the  right  instead  of  the  left  lung. 
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as  in  birds,  and  passes  down  on  the  right  side  of  the  spine.  In  such  cases  all  the  vise-era  of  the 
thoracic  and  alxlominal  cavities  are  transposed.  Less  frequently,  the  aorta,  after  arching  over 
the  root  of  the  right  lung,  is  directed  to  its  usual  position  on  the  left  side  of  the  spine,  this  pecu- 
liarity not  being  accompanied  by  any  transposition  of  the  viscera. 

In  Conformation.  The  aorta  occasionally  divides,  as  in  some  quadrupeds,  into  an  ascending  and 
a  descending  trunk,  the  former  of  which  is  directed  vertically  upwards,  and  subdivides  into  three 
branches,  to  supply  the  head  and  upper  extremities.  Sometimes  the  aorta  subdivides  soon  after 
its  origin  into  two  branches,  which  soon  reunite.  In  one  of  these  cases,  the  oe80])hagus  and 
trachea  were  found  to  pass  through  the  interval  left  by  their  division ;  this  is  the  normal  condition 
of  tlie  vessel  in  the  reptilia. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  Of  all  the  vessels  of  the  arterial  system,  the  aorta,  and  more  especially 
ft&  arch,  is  most  frequently  the  seat  of  disetise ;  hence  it  is  important  to  consider  some  of  the 
consequences  that  may  ensue  from  aneurism  of  this  part. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  ascending  part  of  the  arch  is  contained  in  the  pericardium, 
jnst  behind  the  sternum,  being  crossed  at  its  commencement  by  the  pulmonary  artery  and  right 
auricular  appendix,  and  having  the  root  of  the  right  lung  behind,  the  vena  cava  on  the  right  side, 
and  the  pulmonary  artery  and  left  auricle  on  the  left  side. 

Aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta,  in  the  situation  of  the  aortic  sinuses,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  atfects  the  right  coronary  sinus ;  this  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  regurgitation 
of  bUxMl  upon  the  sinuses  takes  place  chiefly  on  the  right  anterior  aspect  of  the  vessel.  As  the 
aneurismal  sac  enlarges,  it  may  compress  any  or  all  of  the  structures  in  immediate  proximity 
with  it,  but  chiefly  projects  towards  the  right  anterior  side ;  and,  consequently,  interferes  mainly 
with  those  structures  that  have  a  corresponding  r^ation  with  the  vessel.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  it  bursts  into  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium,  the  patient  suddenly  drops  down  dead,  and, 
upon  a  post-mortem  examination,  the  pericardial  sac  is  found  full  of  blood :  or  it  may  compress 
the  right  auricle,  or  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  adjoining  part  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  open 
into  one  or  the  other  of  these  parts,  or  may  press  upon  the  superior  cava. 

Aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta,  originating  above  the  sinuses,  most  frequently  implicates  the 
right  anterior  wall  of  the  vessel ;  this  is  probably  mainly  owing  to  the  blood  being  impelled 
against  this  part.  The  direction  of  the  aneurism  is  also  chiefly  towards  the  right  of  the  median 
line.  If  it  attains  a  large  size  and  projects  forwards,  it  may  absorb  the  sternum  and  the  cartihiges 
of  the  ribs,  usually  on  the  right  side,  and  appear  as  a  pulsating  tumor  on  the  front  of  the  client, 
jost  below  the  manubrium ;  or  it  may  burst  into  the  pericardium,  or  may  compress  or  open  into 
the  right  lung,  the  trachea,  bronchi,  or  oesophagus. 

Recording  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch,  the  student  is  reminded  that  the  vessel  lies  on  the 
trachea,  the  oesophagus,  and  thoracic  duct;  that  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  winds  around  it; 
and  that  from  its  upper  part  are  given  off  three  large  trunks,  which  supply  the  head,  neck,  and 
opper  extremities.  Now,  an  aneurismal  tumor  taking  origin  from  the  posterior  part  or  right 
aspect  of  the  vessel,  its  most  usual  site,  may  press  upon  the  trachea,  impede  the  breathing,  or 
produce  cough,  haemoptysis,  or  stridulons  breathing,  or  it  may  ultimately  burst  into  that  tube, 
producing  fatal  hemorrhage.  Again,  its  pressure  on  the  laryngeal  nerves  may  give  rise  to 
symptoms  which  so  accurately  resemble  those  of  laryngitis  that  the  operation  of  tracheotomy 
has  in  some  cases  been  resorted  to,  from  the  supposition  that  disease  existed  in  the  larynx ;  or  it 
may  press  upon  the  thoracic  duct  and  destroy  life  by  inanition  ;  or  it  may  involve  the  oesophagus, 
producing  dysphagia;  or  may  burst  into  the  oesophagus,  when  fatal  hemorrhage  will  occur. 
Again,  the  innominate  artery,  or  the  left  carotid,  or  subclavian,  may  be  so  obstructed  by  clots  as 
t<>  produce  a  weakness,  or  even  a  disappearance,  of  the  pulse  in  one  or  the  other  wrists;  or  the 
tumor  may  present  itself  at  or  above  the  manubrium,  generally  either  in  the  median  line  or  to 
the  right  of  the  sternum,  and  may  simulate  an  aneuri 'ui  of  one  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck. 

Aneurism  affecting  the  descending  part  of  the  arch  is  usually  directed  backwards  and  to  the 
left  side,  causing  absorption  of  the  vertebrje.and  corresponding  ribs;  or  it  may  .press  upon  the 
trachea,  left  bronchus,  (esophagus,  and  the  right  and  left  lungs,  generally  the  latter.  When  nipture 
«*f  the  sac  occurs,  it  usually  takes  place  into  the  left  pleural  cavity ;  less  frequently  into  tlie  left 
bronchus,  the  right  pleura,  or  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs  or  trachea.  In  ihis  form  of  aneurism, 
l»ain  is  almost  a  constant  and  characteristic  symptom,  referred  to  either  the  back  or  cliest,  and 
usually  radiating  from  the  spine  around  the  left  side.  This  symptom  depends  upon  the  aneurismal 
sac  compressing  the  intercostal  nerves  jigainst  the  bone. 

Branches  of  the  Arch  of  the  Aorta  (Figs.  317,  318). 

The  branches  given  off  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  are  five  in  number:  two  of 
small  size  from  the  ascending  portion,  the  right  and  left  coronary,  and  three  of 
large  size  from  the  transverse  portion,  the  innominate  artery,  the  left  common 
carotid,  and  the  left  subclavian. 

Peculiarities.  Position  of  the  Itrnnehes.  The  branches,  instead  of  arising  from  the  highest 
part  of  the  arch  (their  usual  position),  may  be  moved  more  to  the  right,  arising  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  transverse  or  upper  part  of  the  asoendiuL'  portion;  or  the  distimce  from  one 
another  at  their  origin  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  the  most  fretpient  change  in  this  respv<!t 
being  the  approximation  of  the  left  carotid  towards  the  innominate  artery. 
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The  Number  of  the  primarj  branches  may  be  reduced  to  two :  the  left  carotid  arising  from  the 
innominate  aitery ;  or  (more  rarely),  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  of  the  left  side  arising 
from  a  left  innominate  artery.  But  the  number  may  be  increased  to  four,  from  the  right  carotid 
and  subclavian  arteries  arisin*?  directly  from  the  aorta,  the  innominate  being  absent.  In  most  of 
these  latter  cases,  the  right  subclavian  lias  been  found  to  arise  from  the  left  end  of  the  arch ;  in 
otlier  cases,  it  was  the  second  or  third  branch  given  off  instead  of  the  first.  Lastly,  the  number 
of  trunks  from  the  ai*ch  may  be  increased  to  tive  or  six ;  in  tliese  instances,  the  external  an<i 
internal  carotids  arise  separately  from  tlie  arch,  the  common  carotid  being  absent  on  one  or  both 
sides. 

Number  usunl.  Arrangement  different.  When  the  aorta  arches  over  to  the  right  side,  the 
three  branches  have  an  arrangement  the  reverse  of  what  is  usual,  the  innominate  supplying  the 
loft  side,  imd  the  carotid  and  subclavian  (which  arises  separately)  the  right  side.  In  other  cases, 
where  the  aorta  takes  its  usual  course,  the  two  carotids  may  be  joined  in  a  common  trunk,  and 
the  subelavians  arise  separately  from  the  arch,  the  right  subclavian  generally  arising  from  the 
left  end  of  the  arch. 

Secondary  branches  sometimes  arise  from  the  arch ;  most  commonly  such  a  secondary  branch 
is  the  left  vertebral,  which  usually  takes  origin  between  the  left  carotid  and  left  subclavian,  or 
beyond  them.  Sometimes,  a  thyroid  branch  is  derived  from  the  arch,  or  the  right  internal  mam- 
mary, or  right  vertebral,  or,  more  rarely,  both  vertebral.* 

The  Coronary  Arteries. 

The  coronary  arteriCvS  supply  the  heart ;  they  are  two  in  number,  right  and  left, 
arising  near  the  commencement  of  the  aorta  immediately  above  the  free  margin 
of  the  semilunar  valves. 

The  Rvjht  Coronary  Artery,  about  the  size  of  a  crow's  quill,  arises  from  the 
aorta  immediately  above  the  free  margin  of  the  right  semilunar  valve,  between 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  right  appendix  auriculae.  It  passes  forwards  to  the 
right  side,  in  the  groove  between  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and,  curving 
around  the  right  border  of  the  heart,  runs  along  its  posterior  surface  as  far  as  the 
posterior  interventricular  groove,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
continues  onwards  in  the  groove  between  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle,  and 
anastomoses  with  the  left  coronary ;  the  other  descends  along  the  posterior  inter- 
ventricular furrow,  supplying  branches  to  both  ventricles  and  to  the  septum,  and 
anastomosing  at  the  apex  of  the  heart  with  the  descending  branch  of  the  left 
coronary. 

This  vessel  sends  a  large  branch  along  the  thin  margin  of  the  right  ventricle 
to  the  apex,  and  numerous  small  branches  to  the  right  auricle  and  ventricU*,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  Left  Coronary,  smaller  than  the  former,  arises  immediately  above  the  free 
edge  of  the  left  semilunar  valve,  a  little  higher  than  the  right ;  it  passes  forwards 
between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  left  appendix  auriculae,  and  descends 
obliquely  towards  the  anterior  interventricular  groove,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches.  Of  these,  one  passes  transversely  outwards  in  the  left  auriculo- 
ventricular  groove,  and  winds  around  the  left  border  of  the  heart  to  its  posterior 
surface,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  superior  branch  of  the  right  coronary ; 
the  other  descends  along  the  anterior  interventricular  groove  to  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  descending  branch  of  the  right  coronary. 
The  left  coronary  supplies  the  left  auricle  and  its  appendix,  both  ventricles, 
and  numerous  small  branches  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  commencement  of 
the  aorta. 

F(;pidiarUies.  These  vessels  ocxiasionally  arise  by  a  common  trunk,  or  their  number  may  be 
increased  to  three ;  the  additional  branch  being  of  small  size.  More  rarely,  there  are  two  additional 
branches. 

Arteria  Innominata. 

The  innominate  artery  is  the  la^g(^st  branch  given  off  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta.     It  arises  from  the  commencement  of  the  transverse  portion  in  front  of  the 

*  The  anomalies  of  the  aorta  and  its  branches  are  minutely  described  by  Krause  in  Henle's 
" Anatomy  "  (Brunswick,  1868),  vol.  iii.,  p.  203,  et  seq. 
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left  carotid,  and,  ascending  obliquely  to  the  ui)j)er  border  of  the  right  sterno- 
clavicular articulation,  divides  into  the  right  common  carotid  and  right  sub- 
clavian arteries.  This  vessel  varies  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in 
length. 

Itelations.  Infront^  it  is  separated  from  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum  by  the 
Sterno-hyoid  and  Stemo-thyroid  muscles,  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland,  and 
the  left  innominate  and  right  inferior  thyroid  veins  which  cross  its  root.  Behind, 
it  lies  upon  the  trachea,  which  it  crosses  obliquely.  On  the  rvjh I  siile^  is  the  right 
vena  innominata,  right  pneumogastric  nerve,  ana  the  pleura;  and  on  the  leftside^ 
the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland,  and  origin  of  the  left  carotid  artery. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Innominate  Artery. 

In  Front 
Sternum. 

Sterno-hyoid  and  Stemo- thyroid  muscles. 
Remains  of  thymus  glnnd. 
Left  innominate  and  right  inferior  thyroid  veins. 
Inferior  cervical  cardiac  branch  from  riglit  pneumogastric  nerve. 

Sight  Side.  1^       N  I^fiSide. 

Right  vena  innommata.  /  Innominate  \  o        •        i*  *i 

i?;!,k#  ,x«^.,...  v««^*..:^  ^^^^  Artery.  Remams  of  thymus. 

Right  pneumogastric  nerve.  I      Ar^try.      i  p„rnti«l 

Pleura.  \  J  i^it  cjirotm. 

Behind. 
Trachea. 

PertilUiritie4  in  point  0/ division.  When  the  hifurcatton  of  the  innominate  artery  varies  from 
the  iK)int  above  mentioned,  it  sometimes  ascends  a  considerable  distance  above  the  sternal  end 
of  the  clavicle;  less  frequently  it  divides  below  it.  In  the  former  class  of  ciunes,  its  length  may 
exceed  two  inches ;  and,  in  the  latter,  be  reduced  to  an  inch  or  less.  These  are  points  of  con- 
siderable interest  for  the  surgeon  to  remember  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  tying  this 
vessel. 

Branches.  The  arteria  innominata  occasionally  supplies  a  thyroid  branch  (thyroidea  ima  or 
Tne<liii).  which  ascends  along  the  front  of  the  trachea  to  tlie  thyroid  gland ;  and  sometimes  a 
thymic  or  bronchial  branch.  The  left  carotid  is  frecjuently  joined  with  the  innominate  artery  at 
its  origin.  Sometimes  there  is  no  innominate  artery,  the  right  subclavian  arising  directly  from 
the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

Position.  When  the  aorta  arches  over  to  the  right  side,  the  innominate  is  directed  to  the  left 
side  of  the  neck  instead  of  the  right. 

Collateral  cire^dation.  Allan  Bums  demonstrated,  on  the  dead  subject,  the  possibility  of  the 
establishment  of  the  collateral  circulation  after  ligature  of  the  innoininnte  artery,  by  tying  and 
dividing  that  artery,  after  which,  he  says,  "Even  coarse  injection  impelled  into  the  aorta,  passed 
freely  by  the  anastomosing  branches  into  the  arteries  of  the  right  arm,  tilling  them  and  idl  the 
vessels  of  the  head  completely."  (Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Headand  Neck,  p.  02.)  The  branches 
by  which  this  circulation  would  be  carried  on  are  very  numerous;  thus,  all  the  communications 
across  the  middle  line  between  the  branches  of  the  carotid  arteries  of  opposite  sides  would  be 
av^lable  for  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  right  side  of  the  head  and  neck  ;  while  the  anastomosis 
between  the  superior  intercostal  of  the  subclavian  and  the  first  aortic  intercostal  (see  infra  on 
the  collateral  circulation  after  obliteration  of  the  thoracic  aorta)  would  bring  the  bUxnl,  by  a 
free  and  direct  course,  into  the  right  subclavian :  the  numerous  coimertions,  also,  between  the 
lower  intercostal  arteries  and  the  branches  of  the  axillary  and  internal  mammary  arteries  would, 
dcmbtless,  assist  in  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  right  arm,  while  the  epigastric,  from  the  external 
iliac^  woidd,  by  means  of  its  anastomosis  with  the  internal  mammary,  compensate  for  any 
deficiency  in  the  vascularity  of  the  wall  of  the  chest. 

Sargicid  Anatomy.  Although  the  operation  of  tying  the  innominate  artery  has  been  performed 
by  several  surgeons  for  aneurism  of  the  right  sabclavian  extending  inwards  as  far  as  the  Scalenus, 
in  only  one  instance  has  it  been  attended  with  success.'  Mott's  patient,  however,  on  whom  the 
operation  was  first  i>erformed,  lived  nearly  four  weeks,  and  Graefe's  m(»re  than  two  months.  The 
main  obstacles  to  the  operation  are,  as  the  student  will  perceive  from  his  dissection  of  this  vessel, 


'  The  operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  Smyth  of  New  Orleans.     See  the  New  Sydenham 
Society's  ''  Biennial  Retrospect,''  for  1865-6,  p.  346. 
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the  deep  situation  of  the  nrtcry  behind  and  beneath  tlie  sternum,  and  the  number  of  important 
structures  which  surround  it  in  every  part 

In  order  to  apply  a  ligature  to  this  vessel,  the  patient  is  to  be  placdd  upon  his  back,  with  the 
shoulders  raised,  and  the  head  bent  a  little  backwards,  Bo  as  to  draw  out  tlie  artery  from  behind 
the  sternum  into  the  neck.  An  incision  two  inches  long  is  then  made  along  the  anterior  border 
of  the  Stemo-mastoid  muscle,  terminating  at  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle.  From  this  point,  a 
second  incision  is  carried  about  the  same  length  along  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle.  The  skin 
is  then  dissected  back,  and  the  Platysina  divided  on  a  director:  the  sternal  end  of  the  Stemo- 
mastoid  is  now  brought  into  view,  and  a  director  being  passed  beneath  it,  and  close  to  its  under 
surface,  so  as  to  avoid  any  small  vessels,  the  muscle  is  to  be  divided  transversely  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  attachment.  By  pressing  aside  any  loose  cellular  tissue  or  vessels  that  may 
now  appear,  the  Sterno-hyoid  and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles  will  be  exposed,  and  must  be  divided, 
a  director  being  previously  passed  beneath  them.  The  inferior  thyroid  veins  may  come  into 
view,  and  must  be  carefully  drawn  either  upwards  or  downwards,  by  means  of  a  blunt  hook. 
On  no  account  should  these  vessels  be  divided,  as  it  would  add  much  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
operation,  and  endanger  its  ultimate  success.  After  tearing  through  a  strong  tibro-cellular 
lamina,  the  right  carotid  is  brought  into  view,  and,  being  traced  downwards,  the  arteria  innom- 
inata  is  arrived  at.  The  left  vena  innominata  should  now  be  depressed,  the  right  vena  innominata, 
the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  pneuraogitstric  nerve  drawn  to  the  right  side;  and  a  curved  aneurism 
needle  may  then  be  passed  around  the  vessel,  close  to  its  surface,  and  in  a  direction  from  below 
upwards  and  inwards;  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  right  pleural  sac,  the  trachea,  and  cardiac 
nerve.  The  ligature  should  be  applied  to  the  artery  as  high  as  possible,  in  order  to  allow  room 
between  it  and  the  aorta  for  the  formation  of  a  coagulum.  The  importance  of  avoiding  the 
thyroid  plexus  of  veins  during  the  primary  steps  of  the  operation,  and  the  pleural  sac  whilst 
including  the  vessel  in  the  ligature,  should  be  most  carefully  borne  in  mind,  since  secondary 
hemorrhage  or  pleurisy  has  been  the  cause  of  death  in  all  the  fatal  cases  hitherto  recorded. 

Common  Carotid  Arteries. 

The  common  carotid  arteries,  although  occupying  a  nearly  similar  position  in 
the  neck,  dift'er  in  position,  and,  consequently,  in  their  relations  at  their  origin. 
The  right  carotid  arises  from  the  arteria  innominata,  behind  the  right  sterno- 
clavicular articulation ;  the  left  from  the  highest  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
The  left  carotid  is,  consequently,  longer  and  placed  more  deeply  in  the  thorax. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  more  convenient  to  describe  first  the  course  and  relations 
of  that  portion  of  the  left  carotid  which  intervenes  between  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
and  the  left  sterno-clavicular  articulation  (see  Fig.  317). 

The  left  carotid  within  the  thorax  ascends  obliquely  outwards  from  the  arch 
of  tlic  aorta  to  the  root  of  the  neck,  hi  front  it  is  separated  from  the  first  ])iece 
of  the  sternum  by  tlie  Sterno-hyoid  and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles,  the  left  innt)!ni- 
nate  vein,  and  the  remains  of  t\ie  thymus  gland ;  behind,  it  lies  on  the  tracliea, 
(jesophagus,  and  thoracic  duct.  Intenially^  it  is  in  relation  with  the  arteria 
innominata;  ejctenially,  with  the  left  pncumogastric  nerve  and  left  sul)clavian 
artcrv. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Left  Common  Carotid. 

Thoracic  Portion. 

In  Front. 
Stpmum. 

Sterno-hyoid  and  Storno-thyroid  muscles. 
Left  innominubi  vein. 
Remains  of  thymus  gland. 

Internally.  /ix^ft  CommoiA  ExtemaUy. 

Artma  .nn.>minaU.  Thom^c     1  Left  pneumoKa«trK>  nerve. 

Portion.    /  Left  subclavian  artery. 


Behind. 
Tnurhea. 
Gilsophagus. 
Thoracic  duct. 


In  the  neck,  the  two  common  carotids  resemble  each  other  so  closely,  that  one 
description  will    apply  to   both.     Each  vessel    passes  obliquely  upwards,  from 
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tfthind  ihe  Bterno-cl»vicu]nr  artictilntiuii,  to  ii  It-vt-l  with  the  iipjier  Iwrtler  of  Uie 
tliyroid  cnrtitngt!,  where  it  divides  iulo  tlie  cxieriial  and  iuleniul  carotid;  these 
names  being  derived  from  the  distrihnlion  oC  thearterioR  In  the  uxlornal  parts ot" 
tlte  head  and  lace,  and  to  the  internal  ynTta  of  the  cranium,  reKpt'ctively.  The 
wmrae  of  the  common  cai^tid  is  iuilicuted  by  a  line  drawn  I'roin  tlie  sternal  end 
*'f  the  clavicle  below,  to  a  point  midway  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  aud  tlie 
mastoid  pnx^^a  above. 

b'in.  819.-Burgical  Anatunjy  ut  Ih--  ArUTiia  uf  ilie  NwU     Riglil  Side, 


[  At  the  lower  part  of  the    eck   lewoc         oa        1  ac  separated 

Vom  each  other  by  a  very   ma      nt        1  wl     1     on     ii  rat:  ei    Im  at  the 

[p|icr  jiart,  the  thyroid  bod      1  e  x  and  j  I    rv      j   ojeot  f  rwi  ti  between  the 

"  1  vcntelit,  and  give  the  appearance  of  their  lieing  placed  fiirthor  back  in  that 
pluation.     The  common  carotid  artery  ir  contained  id  n  sheath,  derived  from  the 
sep  cervical  fascia,  which   also  inclofiea  the  in1em:il  jugular  vein  and  pneuino- 
utric  nerve,  the  vein  lying  on  the  outer  Hide  of  the  artery,  and  the  nerve  lietween 
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the  artery  and  vein,  on  a  plane  posterior  to  both.  On  opening  the  sheath,  these 
three  structures  are  seen  to  be  separated  from  one  another,  eacn  being  inclosed  in 
a  separate  fibrous  investment. 

Relations.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  the  common  carotid  artery  is  very 
deeply  seated,  being  covered  by  the  superficial  fascia,  Platysma,  and  deep  &scia, 
the  Sterno-mastoid,  Sterno-hyoid,  and  Sterno- thyroid  muscles,  and  by  the  Omo- 
hyoid opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  but  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  near  its 
termination,  it  is  more  superficial,  being  covered  merely  by  the  integument,  the 
superficial  fascia,  Platysma,  deep  fascia,  and  inner  margin  of  the  Sterno-mastoid, 
and  is  contained  in  a  triangular  space,  bounded  behind  by  the  Sterno-mastoid, 
above  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric,  and  below  by  the  anterior  belly  of 
the  Omo-hyoid.  This  part  of  the  artery  is  crossed  obliquely  from  within  out- 
wards by  the  sterno-mastoid  artery ;  it  is  crossed  also  by  one,  or  sometimes  two 
superior  thyroid  veins,  which  terminate  in  the  internal  jugular,  and  descending 
on  its  sheath  in  front  is  seen  the  descendens  noni  nerve,  this  filament  being  joined 
by  one  or  two  branches  from  the  cervical  nerves,  which  cross  the  vessel  from 
without  inwards.  Sometimes  the  descendens  noni  is  contained  within  the  sheath. 
The  middle  thyroid  vein  crosses  the  artery  about  its  middle,  and  the  anterior 
jugular  vein  below.  Behind^  the  artery  lies  in  front  of  the  cervical  portion  of 
the  spine,  resting  first  on  the  Longus  colli  muscle,  then  on  the  Rectus  capitis 
anticus  major,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  sympathetic  nerve.  The  recur- 
rent laryngeal  nerve  and  inferior  thyroid  artery  cross  behind  the  vessel  at  its 
lower  part.  Internally^  it  is  in  relation  with  the  trachea  and  thyroid  gland,  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery  and  recurrent  larjrngeal  nerve  being  interposed :  higher 
up,  with  the  larynx  and  pharynx.  On  its  outer  side  are  placed  the  internal  jugu- 
lar vein  and  pneumogastric  nerve. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  the  internal  jugular  vein  on  the  right  side 
diverges  from  the  artery,  but  on  the  left  side  it  approaches  it,  and  often  crosses 
its  lower  part.  This  is  an  important  fact  to  bear  m  mind  during  the  performance 
of  any  operation  on  the  lower  part  of  the  left  common  carotid  artery. 


Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Common  Carotid  Artery. 


In  Front 


Integument  and  fascia. 

Platysma. 

Sterno-mastoid. 

Sterno-hyoid. 

Stemo-thyroid. 


Omo-liyoid. 
Descendens  noni  nerve. 
Sterno-mastoid  artery. 
Superior  thyroid  veins. 
Anterior  jugular  vein. 


Externally. 

Internal  jugular  vein. 
Pneumogastric  nerve. 


Internally. 

Trachea. 

Thyroid  gland. 

Recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

Inferior  thyroid  artery. 

Larynx. 

Pharynx. 


BehtJid. 

Longus  colli.  Sympathetic  nerve. 

Rectus  capitis  anticus  mj^jor.  Inferior  thyroid  artery. 

Recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

Peculiarities  us  to  Origin.  The  right  common  carotid  may  arise  above  or  below  its  usual  point, 
the  upper  border  of  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation.  This  variation  occurs  in  one  out  of  about 
eight  cases  and  a  half,  and  the  origin  is  more  frequently  above  than  below  the  usual  i>oint ;  or 
the  artery  may  arise  as  a  separate  branch  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  or  in  coiy unction  with  the 
left  carotid.  The  lefl  common  carotid  varies  more  frequently  in  its  origin  than  the  right.  In  Uie 
majority  of  abnormal  cases  it  arises  with  the  innominate  artery,  or  if  the  innominate  artery  is 
absent,  the  two  carotids  arise  usually  by  a  single  trunk.  The  left  carotid  has  a  tendency  towards 
the  right  side  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  being  occasionally  the  first  branch  given  off  from  the 
transverse  portion.  It  rarely  joins  with  the  left  subclavian,  except  in  oases  of  transposition  of 
the  arch. 
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Peculiarities  as  to  Point  of  IHvision.  The  most  important  peculiarities  of  this  vessel,  in  a 
surgical  point  of  view,  relate  to  its  place  of  division  in  the  neck.  In  the  in^ority  of  abnormaJ 
cases,  this  occurs  higher  than  usual,  the  artery  dividing  into  two  branches  opposite  the  hyoid 
lK)ne,  or  even  higher;  more  rarely,  it  occurs  below  its  usual  place  opposite  the  middle  of  the 
larynx,  or  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage :  and  one  case  is  related  by  Morgagni,  where 
the  common  carotid,  only  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  divided  at  the  root  of  the  neck.  Very 
rarely,  the  common  carotid  ascends  in  the  neck  without  any  subdivision,  the  internal  carotid 
l»eing  wanting ;  and  in  two  cases,  the  common  carotid  has  been  found  to  be  absent,  the  external 
nod  internal  carotids  arising  directly  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  This  peculiarity  existed  on  both 
sides  in  one  subject,  on  one  side  in  the  other. 

Occasional  Branches,  The  common  carotid  usually  gives  off  no  branches ;  but  it  occasionally 
^ves  origin  to  the  superior  thyroid,  or  a  laryngeal  branch,  the  inferior  thyroid,  or,  more  rarely, 
the  vertebral  artery. 

Surgical  Anatomy,  The  operation  of  tying  the  common  carotid  artery  may  be  necessary  in 
a  wound  of  that  vessel  or  its  branches,  in  an  aneurism,  or  in  a  case  of  pulsating  tumor  of  the 
orbit  or  skull.  If  the  wound  involves  the  trunk  of  the  common  carotid,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
tie  the  artery  above  and  below  the  wounded  part.  But  in  cases  of  aneurism,  or  where  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  common  carotid  is  wounded  in  an  inaccessible  situation,  it  may  be  judged 
necessary  to  tie  the  trunk.  In  such  cases,  the  whole  of  the  artery  is  accessible,  and  any  part  may 
be  tied,  except  close  to  either  end.  When  the  case  is  such  as  to  allow  of  a  choice  being  made, 
the  lower  part  of  the  carotid  should  never  be  selected  as  the  spot  upon  which  to  place  a  ligature, 
for  not  only  is  the  artery  in  this  situation  placed  very  deeply  in  the  neck,  but  it  is  covered  by 
three  layers  of  muscles,  and  on  the  left  side  the  jugular  vein,  in  the  great  mtyority  of  cases,  passes 
obliquely  in  front  of  it.  Neither  should  the  upper  end  be  selected,  for  here  the  superior  thyroid 
vein  and  ita  tributaries  would  give  rise  to  very  considerable  difficulty  in  the  application  of  a  Jiga- 
ture.  The  point  most  favorable  for  the  operation  is  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  and 
bere  a  ligature  may  be  applied  on  the  vessel,  either  above  or  below  the  point  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  Omo>hyoid  muscle.  In  the  former  situation  the  artery  is  most  accessible,  and  it  may  be 
tied  there  in  cases  of  wounds,  or  aneurism  of  any  of  the  large  branches  of  the  carotid ;  whilst 
in  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  upper  part  of  the  carotid,  that  part  of  the  vessel  may  be  selected 
which  is  below  the  Omo-hyoid.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  carotid  artery  bifurcates  below 
Ha  usual  position ;  if  the  artery  be  exposed  at  its  point  of  bifurcation,  both  divisions  of  the  vessel 
should  be  tied  near  their  origin,  in  preference  to  tying  the  trunk  of  the  artery  near  its 
termination ;  and  if,  in  consequence  of  the  entire  absence  of  the  common  carotid,  or  from  its 
early  division,  two  arteries,  the  external  and  internal  carotids,  are  met  with,  the  ligature  should 
be  placed  on  that  vessel  which  is  found  on  compression  to  be  connected  with  the  disease. 

In  this  operation,  the  direction  of  the  vessel  and  the  inner  margin  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  are 
the  chief  guides  to  its  performance. 

To  tic  the  Common  Carotid  above  the  Omo-hyoid.  The  patient  should  be  placed  on  his  back 
with  the  head  thrown  back :  an  incision  is  to  be  made,  three  inches  long,  in  the  direction  of  the 
anterior  border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid,  from  a  little  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  a  level  with 
the  cricoid  cartilage :  after  dividing  the  integument,  superticial  fascia,  and  Platysma,  the  deep 
fa.*acia  must  be  cut  through  on  a  director,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  numerous  small  veins  that  are 
usually  found  beneath.  The  head  may  now  be  brought  forwards  so  as  to  relax  the  parts  some- 
what, and  the  margins  of  the  wound  held  asunder  by  copper  spatulae.  The  descendens  noni 
nerve  is  now  exposed,  and  must  be  avoided,  and  the  sheath  of  the  vessel  having  been  raised  by 
forceps,  is  to  be  opened  over  the  artery  to  a  small  extent  at  it*?  inner  side.  The  internal  jugular 
vein  may  now  present  itself  alternately  distended  and  relaxed ;  this  should  be  compressed  both 
alwve  and  below,  and  drawn  outwards,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  operation.  The  aneurism  needle 
i<*  now  passed  from  the  outside,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  needle  in  close  contact  with  the 
artery,  and  thus  avoid  the  risk  of  injuring  the  jugular  vein,  or  including  the  vagus  nerve.  Before 
the  ligature  is  tied,  it  should  be  ascertained  that  nothing  but  the  artery  is  included  in  it. 

To  tie  the  Common  Carotid,  below  the  Omo-hyoid,  The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  same 
position  as  above  mentioned.  An  incision  about  three  inches  in  length  is  to  be  made,  parallel 
with  the  inner  edge  of  the  Sterno-mastoid.  commencing  on  a  level  with  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
The  inner  border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  having  been  exposed,  the  sterno-mastoid  artery  and  a 
large  vein,  the  middle  thyroid,  will  be  seen,  and  must  be  carefully  avoided ;  the  Stemo-raastoid 
is  to  be  drawn  outwards,  and  the  Sternohyoid  and  thyroid  muscles  inwards.  The  deep  fascia 
must  now  be  divided  below  the  Omo-hyoid  muscle,  and  the  sheath,  having  been  exposed,  must 
be  opened,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  descendens  noni,  which  here  nms  on  the  inner  or 
tracheal  side.  The  jugular  vein  and  vagus  nerve  being  then  passed  to  the  outer  side,  the  needle 
must  be  pa^ed  round  the  artery  from  without  inwards,  great  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery,  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  and  sympathetic  nerves  which  lie  behind  it. 

Collateral  circulation.  After  ligature  of  the  common  carotid,  the  collateral  circulation  can  be 
perfectly  established,  by  the  free  communication  which  exista  between  the  carotid  arteries  of 
opposite  sides,  both  without  and  within  the  cranium,  and  by  enlargement  of  the  branches  of 
the  subclavian  artery  on  the  side  corresponding  to  that  on  which  the  vessel  has  been  tied,  the 
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chief  communication  outside  the  skull  taking  place  between  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid 
arteries,  and  the  profunda  cervicis  and  anterior  princeps  cervicis  of  the  occipital ;  the  vertebral 
taking  the  place  of  the  internal  carotid  within  the  cranium. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting,  thirteen  years  after  the  operation,  the  cAse  in 
which  he  first  successfully  tied  the  common  carotid  (the  second  case  in  which  he  performed  the 
operation).  Guy'^s  Hospital  Reports^  i.  66.  The  iryection,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  successful  one.  It  showed  merely  that  the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain  (circle  of  Willis) 
were  much  enlarged  on  the  side  of  the  tied  artery,  and  that  the  anastomosis  between  the  branches 
of  the  external  carotid  on  the  affected  side  and  those  of  the  same  artery  on  the  sound  side  was 
free,  so  that  the  external  carotid  was  pervious  throughout. 

External  Carotid  Artery. 

The  external  carotid  artery  (Fig.  319)  arises  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and,  taking  a  slightly  curved  course,  ascends  upwards  and 
forwards,  and  then  inclines  backwards,  to  the  space  between  the  neck  of  the 
condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  external  meatus,  where  it  divides  into  the  tem- 
poral and  internal  maxillary  arteries.  It  rapidly  diminishes  in  size  in  its  course 
up  the  neck,  owing  to  the  number  and  large  size  of  the  branches  given  off  from 
it.  In  the  child,  it  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  internal  carotid :  but  in  the 
adult,  the  two  vessels  are  of  nearly  equal  size.  At  its  commencement,  this  artery 
is  more  superficial,  and  placed  nearer  the  middle  line  than  the  internal  carotid, 
and  is  contained  in  the  triangular  space  bounded  by  the  Sterno-mastoid  behind, 
theOmo-hyoid  below,  and  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric  and  Stylo-hyoid 
above ;  it  is  covered  by  the  skin,  Platysma,  cleep  fascia,  and  anterior  margin  of 
the  Sterno-mastoid,  crossed  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  by  the  lingual  and 
facial  veins ;  it  is  afterwards  crossed  by  the  Digastric  and  Stylo-hyoid  muscles, 
and  higher  up  passes  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  where  it 
lies  beneath  the  facial  nerve  and  the  junction  of  the  temporal  and  internal  max- 
illary veins. 

Internally  is  the  hyoid  bone,  the  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  ramus  of  the 
jaw,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  portion  of  the  parotid  gland. 

Behind  it,  near  its  origin,  is  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve ;  and  higher  up,  it 
is  separated  frorj^i  the  internal  carotid  by  the  Stylo-glossus  and  Stylo-pharyngeus 
muscles,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  and  part  of  the  parotid  gland. 


Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  External  Carotid. 


In  Front. 

Integument,  superficial  fascia. 
Platysma  and  deep  fascia. 
Hypoglossal  nerve. 
Lingual  and  facial  veins. 
Digastric  and  Stylo-hyoid  muscles. 
Parotid    gland   with  facial  nerve 

temporo-maxillary  vein  in  its 

stance. 


and 
sub- 


Behind, 

Superior  laryngeal  nerve. 
Stylo-glossus. 
Stylo-pharyngeus. 
Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 
Parotid  gland. 


Internally, 

Ilyoid  bone. 
Pharynx. 
Parotid  gland. 
Ramus  of  jaw. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  external  carotid  may  be  required  in 
cases  of  wounds  of  this  vessel,  or  of  its  branches  when  these  cannot  be  tied,  and  in  some  cases 
of  pulsating  tumor  of  the  scalp  or  face ;  the  operation,  however,  is  very  rarely  perfonned,  liga- 
ture of  the  common  carotid  being  preferable,  on  account  of  the  number  of  branches  given  oflf 
from  the  externid.  To  tie  this  vessel  near  its  origin,  below  the  point  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
Digastric,  an  incision  about  three  inches  in  length  sliould  be  made  along  the  margin  of  the  Sterno- 
mastoid,  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  cricoid  cartilage,  as  in  the  operation  for  tying  the  com- 
mon carotid.  To  tie  the  vessel  above  the  Digastric,  between  it  and  the  parotid  gland,  an  incision 
should  Ik)  miide,  from  the  lobe  of  the  ear  to  the  great  cornu  of  the  os  nyoides,  dividing  succes- 
sively the  skin,  Platysma,  and  fascia.  By  se[)arating  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric  and 
Stylo-hyoid  muscles,  which  are  seen  at  the  lower  part  of  the  wound,  firom  the  parotid  gland,  the 
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▼esse]  will  be  exposed,  and  a  ligature  may  be  applied  to  it.  The  circulation  is  at  once  re-estab- 
lished by  the  free  commnnioation  between  most  of  the  large  branches  of  the  artery  (facial, 
lingual  superior  thyroid,  occipital)  and  the  corresponding  arteries  of  the  opposite  side,  and  by 
the  free  anastomosis  of  the  facial  with  branches  from  the  internal  carotid,  of  the  occipital  with 
branches  of  the  subclavian,  etc. 

Branches,  The  external  carotid  artery  gives  oflf  eight  branches,  which,  for 
convenience  of  description,  may  be  divided  into  four  sets.  (See  Fig.  320,  Plan 
of  the  Branches.) 

Anterior,  Posterior.  Ascending.  Terminal. 

Superior  Thyroid.     Occipital.  Ascending  Pha-     Temporal. 

Lingual.  Posterior  Auricular.         ryngeal.  Internal  Maxillary. 

Facial. 

The  student  is  here  reminded  that  many  variations  are  met  with  in  the  number, 
origin,  and  course  of  these  branches  in  different  subjects ;  but  the  above  arrange- 
ment is  that  which  is  found  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

The  Superior  Thyroid  Artery  (Figs.  319,  324)  is  the  first  branch  given 
off  from  the  external  carotid,  being  derived  from  that  vessel  just  below  the  great 
comu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  At  its  commencement,  it  is  quite  superficial,  being 
covered  by  the  integument,  fascia,  and  Platysma,  and  is  contained  in  the  trian- 
gular space  bounded  by  the  Sterno- mastoid,  Digastric,  and  Omo- hyoid  muscles. 
After  running  upwards  and  inwards  for  a  short  distance,  it  curves  downwards 
and  forwards,  in  an  arched  and  tortuous  manner,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  passing  beneath  the  Omo-hyoid,  Sterno- hyoid,  and  oterno- thyroid  muscles; 
and  distributes  numerous  brandies  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  gland,  anasto- 
mosing with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  inferior  thyroid  arteries. 
Besides  the  arteries  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  the  substance  of  the  gland, 
the  branches  of  the  superior  thyroid  are  the  following : 

Hyoid.  Superior  Laryngeal. 

Superficial  descending  branch  (Sterno-mastoid).       Crico-thyroid. 

The  hyoid  is  a  small  branch  which  runs  along  the  lower  border  of  the  os 
hyoides  beneath  the  th3rro-hyoid  muscle ;  after  supplying  the  muscles  connected 
to  that  bone,  it  forms  an  arch,  by  anastomosing  with  the  vessel  of  the  opposite 
side. 

The  superficial  descending  branch  runs  downwards  and  outwards  across  the 
sheath  of  the  common  carotid  artery,  and  supplies  the  Sterno-mastoid  and  neigh- 
boring muscles  and  integument.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  situation  of  this 
vessel  be  remembered  in  the  operation  for  tying  the  common  carotid  artery. 
There  is  often  a  distinct  branch  from  the  external  carotid  distributed  to  tne 
Sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

The  superior  laryngeal^  larger  than  either  of  the  preceding,  accompanies  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve,  beneath  the  Thyro-hyoid  muscle ;  it  pierces  the  thyro- 
hyoid membrane,  and  supplies  the  muscles,  mucous  membrane,  and  glands  of  the 
larynx  and  epiglottis,  anastomosing  with  the  branch  from  the  opposite  side. 

The  cricothyroid  is  a  small  branch  which  runs  transversely  across  the  crico- 
thyroid membrane,  communicating  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side.  The 
position  of  this  vessel  should  be  remembered,  as  it  may  prove  the  source  of 
troublesome  hemorrhage  during  the  operation  of  laryngotomy. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  The  superior  thyroid,  or  some  of  its  branches,  are  often  divided  in  cases 
of  cat  throat,  giving  rise  to  considerable  hemorrhage.  In  such  cases  the  artery  should  be  secured, 
the  wound  being  enlarged  for  that  purpose,  if  necessary.  The  operation  may  be  easily  performed, 
the  position  of  the  artery  being  very  superticial,  and  the  only  structures  of  importance  covering 
it  being  a  few  small  veins.  The  operation  of  tying  the  superior  thyroid  artery,  in  bronchocele, 
has  been  performed  in  numerous  instances  with  partial  or  temporary  success.  When,  however, 
the  ooUateral  circulation  between  this  vessel  niid  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side,  and  the  inferior 
thyroid,  is  completely  re-established,  the  tumor  usually  regains  its  former  size. 
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The  Lingual  Artery  (Fig.  324)  arises  from  the  external  carotid  between  the 
superior  thyroid  and  facial ;  it  runs  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards  to  the  great 
cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  then  passes  horizontally  forwards  parallel  with  the 
great  cornu,  and,  ascending  perpendicularly  to  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue, 
turns  forwards  on  its  under  surface  as  far  as  the  tip  of  that  organ,  under  the  name 
of  the  ranine  artery. 

Relations,  Its  first,  or  oblique  portion,  is  superficial,  being  contained  in  the 
triangular  space  already  described,  resting  upon  the  middle  constrictor  of  the 
pharynx,  and  covered  by  the  Platysma  and  fascia  of  the  neck.  Its  second,  or 
horizontal  portion,  also  lies  upon  the  Middle  constrictor,  being  covered  at  first  by 
the  tendon  of  the  Digastric  and  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Hyo-glossus,  the  latter  muscle  separating  it  from  the  hypoglossal  nerve.  Its 
third,  or  ascending  portion,  lies  between  the  Hyo-glossus  and  Genio-hyo-glossus 
muscles.  The  fourth,  or  terminal  part,  under  the  name  of  the  ranine,  runs  alone 
the  under  surface  of  the  tongue  to  its  tip :  it  is  very  superficial,  being  covered 
only  by  the  mucous  membrane,  and  rests  on  the  Lingualis  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  Genio-hyo-glossus.  The  hypoglossal  nerve  crosses  the  lingual  artery,  and 
then  becomes  separated  from  it,  in  the  second  part  of  its  course,  by  the  Hyo- 
glossus  muscle. 

The  branches  of  the  lingual  artery  are,  the 

Hyoid.  Sublingual. 

Dorsalis  Linguae.  Ranine. 

The  hyoid  branch  runs  along  the  upper  border  of  the  hyoid  bone,  supplying 
the  muscles  attached  to  it  and  anastomosing  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  dorsalis  linguae  (Fig.  324)  arises  from  the  lingual  artery  beneath  the 
Hyo-glossus  muscle  (which,  in  the  figure,  has  been  partly  cut  away,  to  show  the 
vessel);  ascending  to  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  it  supplies  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  tonsil,  soft  palate,  and  epiglottis ;  anastomosing  with  its  fellow  from 
the  opposite  side. 

The  sublingual^  which  may  be  described  as  a  branch  of  bifurcation  of  the 
lingual  artery,  arises  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Hyo-glossus  muscle,  and, 
running  forwards  and  outwards  beneath^  the  Mylo-hyoid  to  the  sublingual  gland, 
supplies  its  substance,  giving  branches  to  trie  Mylo-hyoid  and  neighboring 
muscles,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  gums. 

The  ranine  may  be  regarded  as  the  other  branch  of  bifurcation,  or,  as  is  more 
usual,  as  the  continuation  of  the  lingual  artery ;  it  runs  along  the  under  surface 
of  the  tongue,  resting  on  the  Lingualis,  and  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth;  it  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  Genio-nyo-glossus,  accompanied 
by  the  gustatory  nerve.  On  arriving  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  it  has  been  said 
to  anastomose  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side ;  but  this  is  denied  by  Hyrtl. 
These  vessels  in  the  mouth  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  fra^num. 

Surgical  Anatomy,  The  lingual  artery  may  be  divided  near  its  origin  in  cases  of  cut  throat,  a 
complication  that  not  unfrequently  happens  in  this  class  of  wounds,  or  severe  hemorrhage  which 
cannot  be  restrained  by  ordinary  means,  may  ensue  from  a  wound,  or  deep  ulcer,  of  the  tongue. 
In  the  former  case,  the  primary  wound  may  be  enlarged  if  necessary,  and  the  bleeding  vessel 
secured.  In  the  latter  case,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  lingual  artery  should  be  tied  near  its 
origin.  Ligature  of  the  lingual  artery  is  also  occasionally  practised,  as  a  palliative  measure,  in 
ciisea  of  tumor  of  the  tongue,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  operation  is 
a  difficult  one,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  artery,  the  number  of  important  parts  by  which 
it  is  surrounded,  the  loose  and  yielding  nature  of  the  parts  upon  which  it  is  supported,  and  its 
occasional  irregularity  of  origin.  An  incision  is  to  be  made,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
length,  running  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards,  and  having  its  centre  opposite  the  point  of 
the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  which  is  the  guide  to  the  artery.  The  parts  being  gradually 
dissected,  the  hypoglossal  nerve  will  come  first  into  view,  and  then  the  artery  must  be  carefully 
sought  for  among  the  loose  tissue  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  care  being  taken  not  to  open  the 


*  That  is  to  say,  it  is  deeper  than  the  muscle  in  dissecting  from  the  surface.     In  the  natural 
position  of  the  body,  the  artery  lies  above  the  muscle. 
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ji  brHDches,  may  be  met  with,  and  prove 


^ivjDX.    Large  veins,  the  interna)  jugular  or  e 
t  narce  of  erobairaasmeDt. 

TroDbleeome  hemorrhage  may  occur  in  the  division  of  the  frKnam  in  children,  if  the  raniae 
artery,  which  lies  on  each  side  of  it,  is  cnt  through.  The  Btndent  ehoutd  remember  that  the 
operation  ia  always  to  be  performed  with  a  pair  of  blnot-pointed  scissors,  and  the  mucons  mem- 
brtne  only  ia  to  be  divided  by  a  very  superticial  cQt,  which  cannot  endanger  any  vessel.  The 
•dnors,  also,  should  be  directed  away  from  the  tongue.  Any  further  liberation  of  the  tongue, 
which  may  be  necessary,  can  be  effected  by  tearing. 

The  Facial  Arteky  (Fig.  321)  arisea  a  little  above  the  lingual,  and  ascends 
obliquely  forwards  and  upwards,  beneath  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  the  sub- 
maxillary gland,  in  which  it  lies  imbedded  in  a  groove  on  its  posterior  and  upper 
border;  this  may  be  called  the  cervical  part  of  the  artery.     It  then  curves 


Fig.  821. — The  Arteries  of  ttie  Face  and  Scalp.' 


opwards  over  the  body  of  the  jaw  at  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  Masseter 
tDoscIe,  ascends  forwards  and  upwards  across  the  cheek  to  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  passes  up  along  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  terminates  at  the  inner  canthus 
of  the  eye,  under  the  name  of  the  angular  artery.  This  vessel,  both  in  the  neck 
Md  on  tne  face,  is  remarkably  tortuous ;  in  the  former  situation,  to  accommodate 
Itself  to  the  movements  of  tne  pharyn.x  in  deglutition ;  and  in  the  latter,  to  the 
Tiovements  of  the  jaw,  and  the  lips  and  cheeks. 

Relations.  In  the  neck,  its  origin  is  superficial,  being  covered  by  the  integu- 
ment, Platysma,  and  fascia ;  it  then  passes  beneath  the  Digastric  and  Stylo-hyoid 
muscles  and  the  submaxillary  gland.     On  the  face,  where  it  pa&ses  over  the  body 


'The  roOMolar  tissue  of  the  lips  i 
Iw  «inrBe  of  the  coronary  a 


t  be  supposed  to  have  been  cut  away,  in  order  to  show 
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of  the  lower  jaw,  it  is  comparatively  superficial,  lying  immediately  beneath  the 
Platysma.  In  this  situation,  its  pulsation  may  be  distinctly  felt  and  compressioi 
of  the  vessel  eflFectually  made  against  the  bone.  In  its  course  over  the  face,  it  ii 
covered  by  the  integument,  the  fat  of  the  cheek,  and,  near  the  angle  of  th< 
mouth,  by  the  Platysma  and  Zygomatic  muscles.  It  rests  on  the  Buccinator,  th< 
Levator  anguli  oris,  and  the  Levator  labii  superioris.  It  is  accompanied  by  th< 
facial  vein  throughout  its  entire  course ;  the  vein  is  not  tortuous  like  the  artery 
and,  on  the  face,  is  separated  from  that  vessel  by  a  considerable  interval,  lying  tc 
its  outer  side.  The  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  cross  the  artery,  and  the  infra 
orbital  nerve  lies  beneath  it. 

The  branches  of  this  vessel  may  be  divided  into  two  sets,  those  given  off 
below  the  jaw  (cervical),  and  those  on  the  face  (facial) : 

Cervical  Branches.  Faxdal  Branches. 

Inferior  or  Ascending  Palatine.  Muscular. 

Tonsillar.  Inferior  Labial. 

Submaxillary.  Inferior  Coronary. 

Submental.  Superior  Coronary. 

Lateralis  Nasi. 

Angular. 

The  inferior  or  ascending  palatine  (Fig.  324)  passes  up  between  the  Stylo 
glossus  and  Stylo-pharyngeus  to  the  outer  side  of  the  pharynx.  After  supply 
ing  these  muscles,  the  tonsil,  and  Eustachian  tube,  it  divides,  near  the  Levatoi 
palati,  into  two  branches;  one  follows  the  course  of  the  Tensor  palati,  and  sup 
plies  the  soft  palate  and  the  palatine  glands;  the  other  passes  totne  tonsil,  which 
it  supplies,  anastomosing  with  the  tonsillar  artery.  These  vessels  inosculate  with 
the  posterior  palatine  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery. 

The  tonsillar  branch  (Fig.  324)  passes  up  along  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  and. 
perforating  the  Superior  constrictor,  ramifies  in  the  substance  of  tne  tonsil  and 
root  of  the  tongue. 

The  submaxillary  consist  of  three  or  four  large  branches,  which  supply  the 
submaxillary  gland,  some  being  prolonged  to  the  neighboring  muscles,  lymphatic 
glands,  and  integument. 

The  sffbnienial,  the  largest  of  the  cervical  branches,  is  given  off  from  the  facial 
artery,  just  as  that  vessel  quits  the  submaxillary  gland ;  it  runs  forwards  upon  the 
Mylo-hyoid  muscle,  just  below  the  body  of  the  jaw,  and  beneath  the  Digastric; 
after  supplying  the  muscles  attached  to  the  jaw,  and  anastomosing  with  the  sub- 
lingual artery,  it  arrives  at  the  symphysis  of  the  chin,  where  it  divides  into  a 
superficial  and  deep  branch ;  the  former  turns  round  the  chin,  and,  passing 
between  the  integument  and  Depressor  labii  inferioris,  supplies  both,  and  anasto 
moses  with  the  inferior  labial.  The  deep  branch  passes  beneath  the  latter  mus- 
cle and  the  bone,  supplies  the  lip,  and  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  labial  and 
mental  arteries. 

The  muscular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  internal  Pterygoid,  Masseter^ 
and  Buccinator. 

The  inferior  4abial  passes  beneath  the  Depressor  anguli  oris,  to  supply  the 
muscles  and  integument  of  the  lower  lip,  anastomosing  with  the  inferior  coronary 
and  submental  branches  of  the  facial,  and  with  the  mental  branch  of  the  inferior 
dental  artery. 

The  inferior  coronary  is  derived  from  the  facial  artery,  near  the  angle  of  the 
mouth ;  it  passes  upwards  and  inwards  beneath  the  Depressor  anguli  oris,  and, 
penetrating  the  Orbicularis  muscle,  runs  in  a  tortuous  course  along  the  edge  of 
the  lower  lip  between  this  muscle  and  the  mucous  membrane,  inosculating  with 
the  nrter}'  of  the  opposite  side.  This  artery  supplies  the  labial  glands,  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  muscles  of  the  lower  lip;  and  anastomoses  with  the 
inferior  labial  and  mental  branch  of  the  inferior  dental  artery. 
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The  superior  coronary  is  larger,  and  more  tortuous  in  its  course  than  the  )>re- 
ceding.  It  follows  the  same  course  along  the  edge  of  the  upper  lip,  lying  between 
the  mucous  membrane  and  the  Orbicularis,  and  anastomoses  with  the  artery  of 
the  opposite  side.  It  supplies  the  textures  of  the  upper  lip,  and  gives  oft*  in  its 
course  two  or  three  vessels  which  ascend  to  the  nose.  One,  named  the  artery  of 
the  septum,  ramifies  on  the  septum  of  the  nares  as  far  as  the  point  of  the  nose ; 
another  supplies  the  ala  of  the  nose. 

The  lateralis  na^i  is  derived  from  the  facial,  as  that  vessel  is  ascending  along 
the  side  of  the  nose ;  it  supplies  the  ala  and  dorsum  of  the  nose,  anastomosing 
with  its  fellow,  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  the  artery  of  the  septum, 
and  the  infra-orbital. 

The  angular  artery  is  the  termination  of  the  trunk  of  the  facial ;  it  ascends  to 
the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  accompanied  by  a  large  vein,  the  angular ;  it  dis- 
tributes some  branches  on  the  cheek  which  anastomose  with  the  infra-orbital, 
and,  after  supplying  the  lachrymal  sac  and  Orbicularis  muscle,  terminates  by 
anastomosing  with  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery. 

The  anastomoses  of  the  facial  artery  are  very  numerous,  not  only  with  the 
vessel  of  the  opposite  side,  but  with  other  vessels  from  dift'erent  sources :  viz., 
with  the  sublingual  branch  of  the  lingual,  with  the  mental  branch  of  the  inferior 
dental  as  it  emerges  from  the  mental  foramen,  with  the  ascending  pharyngeal 
and  posterior  palatine,  and  with  the  ophthalmic,  a  branch  of  the  internal  carotid ; 
it  also  inosculates  with  the  transverse  facial  and  with  the  infra-orbital. 

Peculiarities,  The  facial  artery  not  unfrequently  arises  by  a  common  trunk  with  the  lingual. 
TLii)  vessel  also  is  subject  to  some  variations  in  its  size,  and  in  the  extent  to  which  it  supplies  the 
face.  It  occasionally  terminates  as  the  submental,  and  not  unfrequently  supplies  the  face  only 
as  high  as  the  angle  of  the  mouth  or  nose.  The  deficiency  is  then  supplied  by  enlargement  of 
one  of  the  neighboring  arteries. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  The  passage  of  the  facial  artery  over  the  body  of  the  jaw  would  appear 
to  afford  a  favorable  position  for  the  application  of  pressure  in  cases  of  hemorrhage  from  the 
lips,  the  result  either  of  an  accidental  wound  or  from  an  operation ;  but  its  application  is  useless, 
except  for  a  very  short  time,  on  account  of  the  free  communication  of  this  vessel  with  its  fellow, 
and  with  numerous  branches  from  dit!erent  sources.  In  a  wound  involving  the  lip,  it  is  better  to 
seize  the  part  between  the  fingers,  and  evert  it,  when  the  bleeding  vessel  may  be  at  once  secured 
with  a  tenaculum.  In  order  to  prevent  hemorrhage  in  cases  of  excision,  or  in  the  removal  of 
iliseased  growths  from  the  part,  the  lip  should  be  compressed  on  each  side  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  whilst  the  surgeon  excises  the  diseased  part.  In  order  to  stop  hemorrhage  where 
the  lip  has  been  divided  in  an  operation,  it  is  necessary,  in  uniting  the  edges  of  the  wound,  to 
pass  the  sutures  through  the  cut  edgea,  almost  as  deep  as  its  mucous  surface ;  by  these  means, 
not  only  are  the  cut  surfaces  more  neatly  and  securely  adapted  to  each  other,  but  the  possibility 
of  hemorrhage  is  prevented  by  including  in  the  suture  the  divided  artery.  If  the  suture  is,  on 
the  contrary,  passe<l  through  merely  the  cutaneous  portion  of  the  wound,  hemorrhage  occurs 
into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  student  should,  lastly,  observe  the  relation  of  the  angular 
artery  to  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  the  vessel  passes  up  along  the  inner 
margin  of  the  orbit,  it  ascends  on  its  nasal  side.  In  operating  for  fistula  lachrymalis,  the  sac 
should  always  be  opened  on  its  outer  side,  in  order  that  this  vessel  may  be  avoided. 

The  Occipital  Artery  (Fig.  321)  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  exter- 
nal carotid,  opposite  the  facial,  near  the  lower  margin  of  the  Digastric  muscle. 
At  its  origin,  it  is  covered  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric  and  Stylo- 
hyoid muscles,  and  part  of  tne  parotid  gland,  the  hypoglossal  nerve  winciing 
around  it  from  behind  forwards ;  higher  up,  it  passes  across  the  internal  carotid 
artery,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  pneumogastric  and  spiral  accessory 
nerves ;  it  then  ascends  to  the  interval  between  the  transverse  process  of  the 
atlas  and  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  passes  honzontally  back- 
wards, grooving  the  surface  of  the  latter  bone,  being  covered  by  the  Sterno-mastoid, 
Splenius,  Digastric,  and  Trachelo- mastoid  muscles,  and  restmg  upon  the  Com- 
plexus  and  Superior  oblique  muscles;  it  then  changes  its  course  and  passes  ver- 
tically upwards,  pierces  the  cranial  attachment  of  the  Trapezius,  and  ascends  in 
a  tortuous  course  over  the  occiput,  as  high  as  the  vertex,  where  it  divides  into 
numerous  branches.  It  is  accompanied  in  the  latter  part  of  its  course  by  the 
great  occipital  and  a  cutaneous  filament  from  the  sub-occipital  nerve. 
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The  branches  given  off  from  this  vessel  are — 

Muscular.  Meningeal. 

Auricular.  Arteria  Princeps  Cervicis. 

The  muscular  branches  supply  the  Digastric,  Stylo-hyoid,  Sterno-mastoid, 
Splenius,  and  Trachelo-mastoid  muscles.  The  branch  distributed  to  the  Stemo- 
mastoid  is  of  large  size. 

The  auricular  branch  supplies  the  back  part  of  the  concha. 

The  meningeal  branch  ascends  with  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  enters  the 
skull  through  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  to  supply  the  dura  mater  in  the 
posterior  fossa. 

The  arteria  princeps  cervicis  (Fig.  324)  is  a  large  branch,  which  descends  along 
the  back  part  of  the  neck,  and  divides  into  a  superficial  and  deep  branch.  The 
former  runs  beneath  the  Splenius,  giving  off  branches  which  perforate  that  muscle 
to  supply  the  Trapezius,  anastomosing  with  the  superficial  cervical  artery :  the 
latter  passes  beneath  the  Complexus,  between  it  and  the  Semispinalis  colli,  and 
anastomoses  with  the  vertebral  and  deep  cervical  branch  of  the  superior  inter- 
costal. The  anastomosis  between  these  vessels  serves  mainly  to  establish  the 
collateral  circulation  after  ligature  of  the  carotid  or  subclavian  artery. 

The  cranial  branches  of  the  occipital  artery  are  distributed  upon  the  occiput ; 
they  are  very  tortuous,  and  lie  between  the  integument  and  Occipito-frontalis, 
anastomosing  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side,  the  posterior  auricular,  and 
temporal  arteries.  They  supply  the  back  part  of  the  Occi pi to-frop talis  muscle^ 
the  integument  and  pericranium,  and  one  or  two  branches  occasionally  pass 
through  the  parietal  or  mastoid  foramina,  to  supply  the  dura  mater. 

The  Posterior  Auricular  Artery  (Fig.  321)  is  a  small  vessel,  which  arises 
from  the  external  carotid,  above  the  Digastric  and  Stylo-hyoid  muscles,  opposite 
the  apex  of  the  styloid  process.  It  ascends,  under  cover  of  the  parotid  gland,  to 
the  groove  between  the  cartilage  of  the  ear  and  the  mastoid  process,  immedi- 
ately above,  which  it  divides  into  two  branches — an  anterior,  passing  forwards 
to  anastomose  with  the  posterior  division  of  the  temporal ;  and  a  posterior,  com- 
municating with  the  occipital.  Just  before  arriving  at  the  mastoid  process,  this 
artery  is  crossed  by  the  portio  dura,  and  has  beneath  it  the  spinal  accessory 
nerve. 

Besides  several  small  branches  to  the  Digastric,  Stylo-hyoid,  and  Sterno- mastoid 
muscles,  and  to  the  parotid  gland,  this  vessel  gives  oft*  two  branches : 

Stylo- mastoid.  Auricular. 

The  stylo-mastoid  branch  enters  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  and  supplies  the 
tympanum,  mastoid  cells,  and  semicircular  canals.  In  the  young  subject  a  branch 
from  this  vessel  forms,  with  the  tympanic  branch  from  the  internal  maxillary,  a 
vascular  circle,  which  surrounds  the  auditory  meatus,  and  from  which  delicate 
vessels  ramify  on  the  membrana  tympani. 

The  auricular  branch  is  distributea  to  the  back  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
ear,  upon  which  it  ramifies  minutely,  some  branches  curving  round  the  margin 
of  the  fibro-cartilage,  others  perforating  it,  to  supply  its  anterior  surface.  It 
anastomoses  with  the  anterior  auricular  branches  or  the  temporal. 

The  Ascending  Pharyngeal  Artery  (Fig.  324),  the  smallest  branch  of  the 
external  carotid,  is  a  long,  slender  vessel,  deeply  seated  in  the  neck,  beneath  the 
other  branches  of  the  external  carotid  and  the  Stylo-pharyngeus  muscle.  It 
arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  external  carotid,  near  the  rommencement  of 
that  vessel,  and  ascends  vertically  between  the  internal  carotid  and  the  side  of 
the  pliarynx,  to  the  under  surface  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  lying  on  the  Rectus 
capitis  anticus  major.  Its  branches  may  be  subdivided  into  three  sets:  1.  Those 
directed  outwards  to  supply  muscles  and  nerves.  2.  Those  directed  inwards  to 
the  pharynx.     3.  Meningeal  branches. 

Tne  external  branches  are  numerous  small  vessels,  which  supply  the  Recti 
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capitis  antici  muscles,  the  sympathetic,  hypoglossal,  and  pneumogastric  nerves, 
and  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  anastomosing  with  the  ascending  cervical 
artery. 

The  pharyngeal  branches  are  three  or  four  in  number.  Two  of  these  descend 
to  supply  the  middle  and  inferior  Constrictors  and  the  Stylo-pharyngeus,  ramify- 
ing in  their  substance  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  lining  them.  The  largest 
of  the  pharyngeal  branches  passes  inwards,  running  upon  the  Superior  constrictor, 
and  sends  ramifications  to  the  soft  palate,  Eustachian  tube,  and  tonsil,  which  take 
the  place  of  the  ascending  palatine  branch  of  the  facial  artery,  when  that  vessel 
is  of  small  size. 

The  meningeal  branches  consist  of  several  small  vessels,  which  pass  through 
foramina  in  the  base  of  the  skull  to  supply  the  dura  mater.  One,  the  posterior 
meningeal,  enters  the  cranium  through  the  foramen  lacerum  posterius  with  the 
internal  jugular  vein.  A  second  passes  through  the  foramen  lacerum  medium  : 
and  occasionally  a  third  through  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen.  They  are  all 
distributed  to  the  dura  mater. 

The  Temporal  Artery  (Fig.  321),  the  smaller  of  the  two  terminal  branches 
of  the  external  carotid,  appears,  from  its  direction,  to  be  the  continuation  of  that 
vessel.  It  commences  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  in  the  interspace 
between  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  external  meatus, 
crosses  over  the  root  of  the  zygoma,  immediately  beneath  the  integument,  and 
divides  about  two  inches  above  the  zygomatic  arch  into  two  branches,  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior. 

The  anterior  temporal  inclines  forwards  over  the  forehead,  supplying  the  mus- 
cles, integument,  and  pericranium  in  this  region,  and  anastomoses  with  the  supra- 
orbital and  frontal  arteries,  its  branches  being  directed  from  before  backwards. 

The  posterior  temporal^  larger  than  the  anterior,  curves  upwards  and  back- 
wards along  the  side  of  the  head,  lying  above  the  temporal  fascia,  and  inosculates 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  posterior  auricular  and  occipital 
arteries. 

The  temporal  artery,  as  it  crosses  the  zygoma,  is  covered  by  the  Attrahens 
aurera  muscle,  and  by  a  dense  fascia  given  off  from  the  parotid  gland ;  it  is  also 
usually  crossed  by  one  or  two  veins,  and  accompanied  by  branches  of  the  facial 
and  auriculo-temporal  nerves.  Besides  some  twigs  to  the  parotid  gland,  the  artic- 
ulation of  the  jaw,  and  the  Maaseter  muscle,  its  branches  are  the 

Transverse  Facial.  Middle  Temporal. 

Anterior  Auricular. 

The  transverse  facial  is  given  off  from  the  temporal  before  that  vessel  quits 
the  parotid  gland ;  running  forwards  through  its  substance,  it  passes  transversely 
across  the  face,  between  Stenson's  duct  and  the  lower  border  of  the  zygoma,  and 
divides  on  the  side  of  the  face  into  numerous  branches,  which  supply  the  parotid 
gland,  the  Masseter  muscle,  and  the  integument,  anastomosing  with  the  facial, 
masseteric,  and  infra-orbital  arteries.  This  vessel  rests  on  the  Masseter,  and  is 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  branches  of  the  facial  nerve.  It  is  sometimes  a 
branch  of  the  external  carotid. 

The  middle  temporal  artery  arises  immediately  above  the  zygomatic  arch,  and, 
perforating  the  temporal  fascia,  supplies  the  temporal  muscle,  anastomosing  with 
the  deep  temporal  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary.  It  occasionally  gives  off 
an  orbital  branch,  which  runs  along  the  upper  border  of  the  zygoma,  between  the 
two  layers  of  the  temporal  fascia,  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit.  This  branch 
supplies  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  anastomoses  with  the  lachrymal  and 
palpebral  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery. 

The  anterior  auricular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
pinna,  the  lobule,  and  part  of  the  external  meatus,  anastomosing  with  branches 
of  the  posterior  auricular. 
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Surgical  Anatomij.  It  occasioDBlly  happens  tliat  the  surgeoD  is  called  apon  to  perform  tiie 
operation  of  arteriotoniy  upon  thia  vessel  in  cases  of  inflatnmation  of  the  eje  or  brain.  Under 
these  circiiiDBtancca,  the  anterior  brani^h  is  the  one  usuallj  Bolected.  If  the  student  wiU  consider 
tlie  relations  of  the  trunk  of  this  vessel,  as  it  crosses  the  zygomatic  arch,  with  the  sarrooDdiDg 
structures,  he  will  observe  that  it  is  covered  by  a  thick  and  dense  fascia,  crossed  by  one  or  two 
veins,  and  accompanied  by  branches  of  the  facial  and  auric ulo-temporal  nerves.  Bleeding  sbould 
not  be  performed  in  this  situation,  as  much  difficulty  may  arise  from  the  dense  fascia  over  the 
vessel  preventing  a  free  flow  of  blood,  and  considerable  pressure  is  reqaistte  afterwards  to 
repress  the  hemorrhage.  Again,  a  varicose  aneurism  may  be  formed  by  the  accidental  opening 
of  one  of  the  veins  in  front  of  the  artery ;  or  severe  neuralgic  pain  may  arise  from  the  operation 
implicating  one  of  the  nervous  filaments  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  anterior  branch  is,  on  the  contrary,  subcutaneous,  is  a  large  vessel,  and  as  readily  com- 
pressed as  any  other  portion  of  the  artery;  it  should  consequenUj  always  be  selected  for  the 
operation. 

The  Internal  Maxillary  (Fig.  322)  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal  branehea 
of  the  external  carotid,  passes  inwards,  at  right  angles  from  that  vessel,  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  supply  the  deep  struct- 

Fig.  322. — The  Internal  Uaxiliary  Art«ry,  and  its  Branches. 


ures  of  the  face.     At  its  origin,  it  is  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid 
gland,  being  on  a  level  with  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear. 

In  the  first  part  of  its  course  (maxillary  portion),  the  artery  passes  horizontally 
forwards  and  inwards,  between  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the  interna!  lateral 
ligament.  The  artery  here  lies  parallel  with  the  auriculo- temporal  nerve;  it 
crosses  the  inferior  dental  nerve,  and  lies  beneath  the  narrow  portion  of  the 
External  pterygoid  muscle. 
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In  the  second  part  of  its  course  (pterygoid  portion),  it  runs  obliquely  for- 
wards and  upwards  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  External  pterygoid  muscle, 
being  covered  by  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  and  lower  part  of  the  Temporal 
muscle. 

In  the  third  part  of  its  course  (spheno-maxillary  portion),  it  approaches  the 
superior  maxillary  bone,  and  enters  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  in  the  interval 
between  the  processes  of  origin  of  the  External  pterygoid,  where  it  lies  in  relation 
with  Meckers  ganglion,  and  gives  off*  its  terminal  branches. 

Peculiarities.  Occasionallj,  this  artery  passes  between  the  two  Pterygoid  mascles.  The  vessel 
in  this  case  passes  forwards  to  the  interval  between  the  processes  of  origin  of  the  External 
pterygoid,  in  order  to  reach  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  Sometimes  the  vessel  escapes  from 
beneath  the  External  pterygoid  by  perforating  the  middle  of  that  muscle. 

The  branches  of  this  vessel  may  be  divided  into  three  groups,  corresponding 
with  its  three  divisions. 

Branches  from  the  Maxillary  Portion  (Fig.  323). 

Tympanic  (anterior).  Small  Meningeal. 

Middle  Meningeal.  Inferior  Dental. 

The  tympanic  branch  passes  upwards  behind  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw, 
enters  the  tympanum  through  the  fissure  of  Glaser,  supplies  the  Laxator  tympani, 
and  ramifies  upon  the  membrana  tympani,  anastomosing  with  the  stylo-mastoid. 
Vidian,  and  tympanic  branch  from  the  internal  carotid.  It  gives  oft'  an  auricular 
branch  to  the  external  meatus. 

The  middle  meningeal  is  the  largest  of  the  branches  which  supply  the  dura 
mater.  It  arises  from  the  internal  maxillary  between  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment and  the  neck  of  the  jaw,  and  passes  vertically  upwards  to  the  foramen 
spinosum  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  On  entering  the  cranium,  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  anterior  and  posterior.  The  anterior  branch,  the  larger,  crosses  the 
great  ala  of  the  sphenoid,  and  reaches  the  groove,  or  canal,  in  the  anterior  inferior 
angle  of  the  parietal  bone :  it  then  divides  into  branches,  which  spread  out 
between  the  dura  mater  and  internal  surface  of  the  cranium,  some  passing  upwards 
over  the  parietal  bone  as  far  as  the  vertex  and  others  backwards  to  the  occipital 
bone.  The  posterior  branch  crosses  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal,  and 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  parietal  bone  divides  into  branches  which  supply  the 
posterior  part  of  the  dura  mater  and  cranium.  The  branches  of  this  vessel  are 
distributea  partly  to  the  dura  mater,  but  chiefly  to  the  bones ;  they  anastomose 
with  the  arteries  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  anterior  and  posterior 
meningeal. 

The  middle  meningeal,  on  entering  the  cranium,  gives  off  the  following  collat- 
eral branches : — 1.  Numerous  small  vessels  to  the  ganglion  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
and  to  the  dura  mater  in  this  situation.  2.  A  branch  to  the  facial  nerve,  which 
enters  the  hiatus  Fallopii,  supplies  the  facial  nerve,  and  anastomoses  with  the 
stylo-mastoid  branch  of  the  posterior  auricular  artery.  3.  Orbital  branches 
wnich  pass  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  or  through  separate  canals  in  the  great 
wing  of  the  sphenoid  to  anastomose  with  the  lachrymal  or  other  branches  of  the 
ophthalmic  artery.  4.  Temporal  branches,  which  pass  through  foramina  in  the 
great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  and  anastomose  in  the  temporal  fossa  with  the  deep 
temporal  arteries. 

The  small  meningeal  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  preceding.  It  enters  the 
skull  through  the  foramen  ovale,  and  supplies  the  Casserian  ganglion  and  dura 
mater.  Before  entering  the  cranium  it  gives  oft*  a  branch  to  the  nasal  fossa  and 
soft  palate. 

The  tn/eriorcfen^aZ  descends,  with  the  dental  nerve,  to  the  foramen  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  It  runs  along  the  dental  canal  in  the  substance 
of  the  bone,  accompanied  by  the  nerve,  and  opposite  the  first  bicuspid  tooth 
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divides  into  two  branches,  incisor  and  mental;  the  former  is  continued  forwards 
beneath  the  incisor  teeth  as  far  as  the  symphysis,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the 
artery  of  the  opposite  side ;  the  mental  branch  escapes  with  the  nerve  at  the 
mental  foramen,  supplies  the  structures  composing  the  chin,  and  anastomoses  with 
the  submental,  inferior  labial,  and  inferior  coronary  arteries.  As  the  dental  artery 
enters  the  foramen,  it  gives  off'  a  mylo-hyoid  branch,  which  runs  in  the  Mylo- 
hyoid groove,  and  ramifies  on  the  under  surface  of  the  Mylo-hyoid  muscle.  The 
dental  and  incisor  arteries,  during  their  course  through  the  sul^tance  of  the  bone, 
give  off"  a  few  twigs,  which  are  lost  in  the  cancellous  tissue,  and  a  series  of  branches, 
which  correspond  in  number  to  the  roots  of  the  teeth  ;  these  enter  the  minute 
apertures  at  the  extremities  of  the  fangs,  and  supply  the  pulp  of  the  teeth. 

Branches  of  the  Second,  or  Pterygoid  Portion. 

Deep  Temporal.  Masseteric. 

Pterygoid.  Buccal. 

These  branches  are  distributed,  as  their  names  imply,  to  the  muscles  in  the 
maxillary  region. 

The  deep  temporal  branches,  two  in  number,  anterior  and  posterior,  each  occupy 
that  part  of  the  temporal  fossa  indicated  by  its  name.  Ascending  between  the 
temporal  muscle  and  pericranium,  they  supply  that  muscle,  and  anastomose 
with  the  other  temporal  arteries ;  the  anterior  branch  communicating  with  the 
lachrymal  through  small  branches,  which  perforate  the  malar  bone  and  great 
wing  of  the  sphenoid. 

The  pterygoid  branches,  irregular  in  their  number  and  origin,  supply  the 
Pterygoid  muscles. 

The  masseteric  is  a  small  branch,  which  passes  outwards,  above  the  sigmoid 
notch  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  the  deep  surface  of  the  Masseter.  It  supplies  that 
muscle,  and  anastomoses  with  the  masseteric  branches  of  the  facial  and  with  the 
transverse  facial  artery. 

The  buccal  is  a  small  branch  which  runs  obliquely  forwards  between  the 
Internal  pterygoid  and  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  to  tne  outer  surface  of  the 
Buccinator,  to  which  it  is  distributed,  anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  facial 
artery. 

Branches  of  the  Third,  or  Spheno-maxillary  Portion. 

Alveolar.  Vidian. 

Infra-orbital.  Pterygoid- palatine. 

Posterior  or  Descending  Palatine.  Nasal  or  Spheno-palatine. 

The  alveolar  is  given  off*  from  the  internal  maxillary  by  a  common  branch 
with  the  infraorbital,  and  just  as  the  trunk  of  the  vessel  is  passing  into  the 
spheno-maxillary  fossa.  Descending  upon  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior  max- 
illary bone,  it  divides  into  numerous  branches;  one,  the  superior  dental,  larger 
than  the  rest,  supplies  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth,  its  branches  entering  the 
foramina  in  the  alveolar  process ;  some  branches  pierce  the  bone  to  supply  the 
lining  of  the  antrum,  and  others  are  continued  forwards  on  the  alveolar  process 
to  supply  the  gums. 

The  infra-orlyital  appears,  from  its  direction,  to  be  the  continuation  of  the 
trunk  of  the  internal  maxillary.  It  arises  from  that  vessel  by  a  common  trunk 
with  the  preceding  branch,  and  runs  along  the  infra-orbital  canal  with  the 
.  superior  maxillary  nerve,  emerging  upon  the  face  at  the  infra-orbital  foramen, 
beneath  the  Ixjvator  labii  superioris.  Whilst  contained  in  the  canal,  it  gives 
off'  branches  which  ascend  into  the  orbit,  and  supply  the  Inferior  rectus  and 
Inferior  oblique  muscles,  and  the  lachrymal  gland.  Other  branches  descend 
through  canals  in  the  bone,  to  supply  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  antrum  and 
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the  front  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  On  the  face,  it  suppUes  the  lachrymal  sac 
and  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  anastomosing  with  the  facial  artery  and  nasal 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic;  and  other  branches  descend  beneath  the  Levator 
labii  superioris,  and  anastomose  with  the  transverse  facial  and  buccal  branches. 

The  four  remaining  branches  arise  from  that  portion  of  the  internal  maxillary 
which  is  contained  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa. 

The  descending  palatine  passes  down  along  the  posterior  palatine  canal  with 
the  posterior  palatine  branches  of  Meckers  ganglion,  and,  emerging  from  the 
posterior  palatine  foramen,  runs  forward  in  a  groove  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
alveolar  border  of  the  hard  palate,  to  be  distributed  to  the  gums,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  hard  palate,  and  palatine  glands.  Whilst  it  is  contained  in 
the  palatine  canal,  it  gives  off  branches,  which  descend  in  the  accessory  palatine 
canals  to  supply  the  soft  palate,  anastomosing  with  the  ascending  palatine  artery ; 
-and  anteriorly  it  terminates  in  a  small  vessel,  which  ascends  m  the  anterior 
palatine  canal,  and  anastomoses  with  the  artery  of  the  septum,  a  branch  of  the 
spheno- palatine. 

The  Vidian  branch  passes  backwards  along  the  Vidian  canal  with  the  Vidian 
nerve.  It  is  distributed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  and  Eustachian  tube, 
sending  a  small  branch  into  the  tympanum,  which  anastomoses  with  the  anterior 
tympanic. 

The  pterygo-palatine  is  also  a  very  small  branch,  which  passes  backwards 
through  the  pterygo-palatine  canal  with  the  pharyngeal  nefve,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  and  Eustacnian  tube. 

The  na^al  or  spheno-palatine  passes  through  the  spheno-palatine  foramen  into 
the  cavity  of  the  nose,  at  the  back  part  of  the  superior  meatus,  and  divides 
into  two  branches ;  one  internal,  the  artery  of  the  septum,  passes  obliquely 
<iownwards  and  forwards  along  the  septum  nasi,  supplies  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  anastomoses  in  front  with  the  ascending  branch  of  the  descending  palatine. 
The  external  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  supply  the  mucous  membrane 
<jovering  the  lateral  wall  of  the  nose,  the  antrum,  and  the  ethmoid  and  sphenoid 
-cells. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Triangles  of  the  Neck. 

The  student  having  considered  the  relative  anatomy  of  the  large  arteries  of 
the  neck  and  their  branches,  and  the  relations  they  bear  to  the  veins  and  nerves, 
should  now  examine  these  structures  collectively,  as  they  present  themselves  in 
certain  regions  of  the  neck,  in  each  of  which  important  operations  are  being 
constantly  performed. 

For  this  purpose,  the  Stemo- mastoid,  or  any  other  muscles  that  have  been 
divided  in  the  dissection  of  the  vessels,  should  be  replaced  in  their  normal  posi- 
tion ;  the  head  should  be  supported  by  ])lacing  a  block  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  the  fece  turned  to  the  side  opposite  to  that  which  is  being  examined. 

The  side  of  the  neck  presents  a  somewhat  quadrilateral  outline,  limited,  above, 
by  the  lower  border  oi  the  body  of  the  jaw,  and  an  imaginary  line  extending 
from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  mastoid  process ;  below,  by  the  prominent  upper 
border  of  the  clavicle  :  in  front,  by  the  median  line  of  the  neck ;  behind,  by  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  Trapezius  muscle.  This  space  is  subdivided  into  two 
large  triangles  by  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle,  which  passes  obliquely  across  the 
neck,  from  the  sternum  and  clavicle,  below,  to  the  mastoid  process,  above.  The 
triangular  space  in  front  of  this  muscle  is  called  the  anterior  triangle ;  and  that 
behind  it,  the  posterior  triangle. 

Anterior  Triangular  Space. 

The  anterior  triangle  is  limited,  in  front,  by  a  line  extending  from  the  chin  to 
the  sternum ;  behind,  by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Sterno-mastoid ;  its  base, 
directed  upwards,  is  formed  by  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  jaw,  and  a 
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line  extending  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  mastoid  process;  its  apex  is 
below,  at  the  sternum.  The  space  is  covered  by  the  integument,  superficial  fascia, 
Platysma,  and  deep  fascia ;  it  is  crossed  by  branches  of  the  facial  and  superficial 
cervical  nerves,  and  is  subdivided  into  three  smaller  triangles  by  the  Digastric 
muscle,  above,  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Omo-hyoid,  below.  These  smaller 
triangles  aue  named  from  below  upwards,  the  inferior  carotid,  the  superior  carotid, 
and  the  submaxillary  triangle. 

The  Inferior  Carotid  Triangle  is  limited,  in  front,  by  the  median  line  of  the 
neck;  behind,  by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Sterno- mastoid ;  above,  by  the 
anterior  belly  of  the  Omo-hyoid ;  and  is  covered  by  the  integument,  superficial 
fascia,  Platysma,  and  deep  fascia ;  ramifying  between  which  is  seen  the  descend- 
ing branch  of  the  superficialis  colli  nerve.  Beneath  these  superficial  structures 
are  the  Sterno-hyoid  and  Stemo-thyroid  muscles,  which,  together  with  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  Sterno- mastoid,  conceal  the  lower  part  of  the  common 
carotid  artery.^ 

This  vessel  is  inclosed  within  its  sheath,  together  with  the  internal  jugular 
vein  and  pneumogastric  nerve — the  vein  lying  on  the  outer  side  of  the  artery 
on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  but  overlapping  it,  or  passing  directly  across  it  on 
the  left  side ;  the  nerve  lying  between  the  artery  and  vein,  on  a  plane  posterior 
to  both.  In  front  of  the  sheath  are  a  few  filaments  descending  from  the  loop 
of  communication  between  the  descendens  and  communicans  noni ;  behind  the 
sheath  are  seen  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and 
the  sympathetic  nerve ;  and  on  its  inner  side,  the  trachea,  the  thyroid  gland, 
much  more  prominent  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
larynx.  By  cutting  into  the  upper  part  of  this  space,  and  slightly  displacing 
the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle,  the  common  carotid  artery  may  be  tied  below  the 
Omo-hyoid  muscle. 

The  floor  of  the  inferior  carotid  triangle  is  formed  by  the  Longus  colli  muscle 
below,  and  by  the  Scalenus  anticus  above  (see  Fig.  270,  p.  379),  between  which 
muscles  the  vertebral  artery  and  vein 'will  be  found  passing  into  the  foramen 
in  the  sixth  transverse  process ;  a  small  portion  of  the  origin  of  the  Rectus  capi- 
tis anticus  major  may  also  be  seen  in  the  floor  of  the  space. 

The  Superior  Carotid  Triangle  is  bounded,  behind,  by  the  Sterno-mastoid ; 
below,  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  Omo-hyoid  ;  and  above,  by  the  posterior  belly 
of  the  Digastric  muscle.  Its  floor  is  formed  by  parts  of  the  Thyro-hyoid,  Hyo- 
glowssus,  and  the  inferior  and  middle  Constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx;  and  it 
is  covered  by  the  integument,  superficial  fascia,  Platysma,  and  deep  fascia ;  rami- 
fying between  which  are  branches  of  the  facial  and  superficialis  colli  nerves. 
This  space  contains  the  upper  part  of  the  common  carotid  artery,  which  bifur- 
cates opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  into  the  external  and 
internal  carotid.  These  vessels  are  occasionally  somewhat  concealed  from  view 
by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle,  which  overlaps  them.  The 
external  and  internal  carotids  lie  side  by  side,  the  external  being  the  more  anterior 
of  the  two.  The  following  branches  of  the  external  carotid  are  also  met  with  in 
this  space;  the  superior  thyroid,  running  forwards  and  downwards;  the  lingual^ 
directly  forwards;  the  facial,  forwards  and  upwards;  the  occipital,  backwards; 
and  the  ascending  pharyngeal,  directly  upwards  on  the  inner  side  of  the  internal 
carotid.  The  veins  met  with  are :  the  internal  jugular,  which  lies  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  common  and  internal  carotid  arteries ;  and  veins  corresponding  to  the 
above-mentioned  branches  of  the  external  carotid,  viz.,  the  superior  thyroid,  the 
lingual,  facial,  ascending  pharyngeal,  and  sometimes  the  occipital ;  all  of  which 

*  Therefore  the  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  contained  in  this  tri- 
angle, since  they  are  covered  by  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle,  that  is  to  say,  lie  behind  the  anterior 
border  of  that  muscle,  which  forms  the  posterior  border  of  the  triangle.  But  as  they  lie  very 
close  to  the  structures  which  are  really  contained  in  the  triangle,  and  whose  position  it  is  essential 
to  remember  in  operating  on  this  part  of  tlie  artery,  it  has  seemed  expedient  to  study  the  relations 
of  all  these  parts  together. 
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accompany  their  corresponding  arteries,  and  terminate  in  the  internal  jugular. 
The  nerves  in  this  space  are  the  following : — In  front  of  the  sheath  of  the  common 
carotid  is  the  descendens-iwtfi.  The  hypoglossal  nerve  crosses  both  carotids  above, 
curviDg  round  the  occipital  artery  at  its  origin.  Within  the  sheath,  between  the 
artery  and  vein,  and  behind  both,  is  the  pneumogastric  nerve ;  behind  the  sheath, 
the  sympathetic.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  vessels,  the  spinal  accessory  nerve 
runs  for  a  short  distance  before  it  pierces  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle ;  and  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  internal  carotid,  just  below  the  hyoid  bone,  may  be  seen  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve ;  and  still  more  inferiorly,  the  external  laryngeal  nerve. 
The  upper  part  of  the  larynx  and  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  are  also  found  in  the 
front  part  of  this  space. 

The  Sithmaxillary  Triangle  corresponds  to  the  part  of  the  neck  immediately 
beneath  the  body  of  the  jaw.  It  is  bounded,  above,  by  the  lower  border  of  the 
body  of  the  jaw,  and  a  line  drawn  from  its  angle  to  the  mastoid  process ;  below, 
by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles ;  in  front,  by  the 
middle  line  of  the  neck.  The  floor  of  this  space  is  formed  by  the  anterior  belly 
of  the  Digastric,  the  Mylo-hyoid,  and  Hyo-glossus  muscles ;  and  it  is  covered  by 
the  integument,  superficial  fascia,  Platysma,  and  deep  fascia ;  ramifying  between 
which  are  branches  of  the  facial  and  ascending  filaments  of  the  superficial  cervi- 
cal nerve.  This  space  contains,  in  front,  the  submaxillary  glana,  imbedded  in 
the  substance  of  which  are  the  facial  artery  and  vein,  and  their  glandular 
branches ;  beneath  this  gland,  on  the  surface  of  the  Mylo-hyoid  muscle,  are  the 
submental  artery  and  the  mylo-hyoid  artery  and  nerve.  The  back  part  of  this 
space  is  separated  from  the  front  part  by  the  Stylo-maxillary  ligament ;  it  con- 
tains the  external  carotid  artery,  ascending  deeply  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid 
gland;  this  vessel  here  lies  in  front  of,  and  superficial  to,  the  internal  carotid, 
being  crossed  by  the  facial  nerve,  and  gives  off  in  its  course  the  posterior  auricu- 
lar, temporal,  and  internal  maxillary  branches;  more  deeply  is  the  internal 
carotid,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  separated  from 
the  external  carotid  by  the  Stylo-glossus  and  Stylo-pharyngeus  muscles,  and  the 
gloBfio-pharyngeal  nerve  with  its  pharyngeal  branch.^ 

Posterior  Triangular  Space. 

The  poeterior  triangular  space  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  Sterno-mastoid 
nauacle ;  behind,  by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Trapezius ;  its  base  corresponds 
to  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle ;  its  apex,  to  the  occiput.  The  space  is  crossed, 
about  an  inch  above  the  clavicle,  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Omo-hyoid,  which 
divides  it  unequally  into  two,  an  upper  or  occipital,  and  a  lower  or  subclavian 
triangle. 

The  Occipital^  the  larger  of  the  two  posterior  triangles,  is  bounded,  in  front, 
by  the  Sterno-mastoid  ;  behind,  by  the  Trapezius ;  below,  by  the  Omo-hyoid.  Its 
floor  is  formed  from  above  downwards  by  the  Splenius,  Levator  anguli  scapulae, 
^d  the  middle  and  posterior  Scaleni  muscles.  It  is  covered  by  the  integument, 
the  Platysma  below,  the  superficial  and  deep  fasciae ;  and  crossed,  above,  by  the 
ascending  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  ;  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  is  directed 
obliquely  across  the  space  from  the  Sterno-mastoid,  which  it  pierces,  to  the  under 
8ur£ace  of  the  Trapezius ;  below,  the  descending  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus 
*nd  the  transversalis  colli  artery  and  vein  cross  the  space.  A  chain  of  lymphatic 
gland  is  also  found  running  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid, 
from  the  mastoid  process  to  the  root  of  the  neck. 

^  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  this  triangle  as  was  made  abont  the  inferior  carotid  triangle. 
p»e  Btmctares  ennmerated,  as  contained  in  the  back  part  of  the  space,  lie,  strictly  speaking, 
P^eath  the  muscles  which  form  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  triangle ;  but  as  it  is  very 
^oaportant  to  bear  in  mind  their  close  relation  to  the  parotid  gland  and  its  boundaries  (on  account 
^  the  freqaenoy  of  snrgical  operations  on  this  gland),  all  these  parts  are  spoken  of  together. 
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The  Subclavian,  the  smaller  of  the  two  posterior  triangles,  is  bounded,  above, 
by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Omo-hyoid  ;  below,  by  the  clavicle ;  its  base,  directed 
forwards,  being  formed  by  the  Sterno-mastoid.  The  size  of  the  subclavian  tri- 
angle varies  according  to  the  extent  of  attachment  of  the  clavicular  portion  of 
the  Sterno-mastoid  and  Trapezius  muscles,  and  also  according  to  the  height  at 
which  the  Omo-hyoid  crosses  the  neck  above  the  clavicle.  Its  height  also  varies 
much,  according  to  the  position  of  the  arm,  being  much  diminished  by  raising 
the  limb,  on  account  of  the  ascent  of  the  clavicle,  and  increased  by  drawing  the 
arm  downwards,  when  that  bone  is  depressed.  This  space  is  covered  by  the 
integument,  superficial  and  deep  fascia ;  and  crossed  by  the  descending  branches 
of  the  cervical  plexus.  Just  above  the  level  of  the  clavicle,  the  third  portion  of 
the  subclavian  artery  curves  outwards  and  downwards,  from  the  outer  margin  of 
the  Scalenus  anticus,  across  the  first  rib  to  the  axilla.  Sometimes  this  vessel 
rises  as  high  as  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  clavicle,  or  to  any  point  interme- 
diate between  this  and  its  usual  level.  Occasionally,  it  passes  m  front  of  the 
Scalenus  anticus,  or  pierces  the  fibres  of  that  muscle.  The  Subclavian  vein  lies 
behind  the  clavicle,  and  is  usually  not  seen  in  this  space ;  but  it  occasionally  rises 
as  high  up  as  the  artery,  and  has  even  been  seen  to  pass  with  that  vessel  behind 
the  Scalenus  anticus.  The  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  lies  above  the  artery  and 
in  close  contact  with  it.  Passing  transversely  across  the  clavicular  margin  of  the 
space  are  the  suprascapular  vessels ;  and  traversing  its  upper  angle  in  the  same 
direction,  the  transverse  cervical  vessels.  The  external  jugular  vein  runs  verti^ 
cally  downwards  behind  the  posterior  border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid,  to  terminate 
in  the  Subclavian  vein ;  it  receives  the  transverse  cervical  and  suprascapular 
veins,  which  occasionally  form  a  plexus  in  front  of  the  artery,  and  a  small  vein 
which  crosses  the  clavicle  from  the  cephalic.  The  small  nerve  to  the  subclavius 
also  crosses  this  triangle  about  its  miadle.  A  lymphatic  gland  is  also  found  in 
the  space.  Its  floor  is  formed  by  the  first  rib  with  the  first  digitation  of  the 
Serratus  magnus. 

Internal  Carotid  Artery. 

The  internal  carotid  artery  commences  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  common 
carotid,  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  runs  perpendicu- 
larly upwards,  in  front  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  three  upper  cervical 
vertebrae,  to  the  carotid  foramen  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 
After  ascending  in  it  for  a  short  distance,  it  passes  forwards  and  inwards  through 
the  carotid  canal,  and  enters  the  skull.  It  then  ascends  to  the  posterior  clinoid 
process,  curves  forwards  through  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  at  the  anterior  clinoid 
process  again  turns  upwards,  pierces  the  dura  mater,  and  divides  into  its  termi- 
nal branches. 

This  vessel  supplies  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain,  the  eye,  and  its  appendages. 
It.s  size,  in  the  aault,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  external  carotid.  In  the  child,  it  is 
larger  than  that  vessel.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  curvatures  that  it 
presents  in  diff'erent  parts  of  its  course.  In  its  cervical  portion  it  occasionally 
presents  one  or  two  flexures  near  the  bavSe  of  the  skull,  whilst  through  the  rest 
of  its  extent  it  describes  a  double  curvature,  which  resembles  the  italic  letter  s 
placed  horizontally.  These  curvatures  most  probably  diminish  the  velocity  of 
the  current  of  blood,  by  increasing  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  it  movers 
and  adding  to  the  amount  of  impediment  produced  from  friction.  In  consider- 
ing the  course  and  relations  of  this  vessel,  it  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
four  portions :  a  cervical,  petrous,  cavernous,  and  cerebral. 

Cervical  Portion.  This  portion  of  the  internal  carotid  is  superficial  at  its  com- 
mencement, being  contained  in  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  and  lying  on  the 
same  level  as  the  external  carotid,  but  behind  that  artery,  overlapped  by  the 
Sterno-mastoid,  and  covered  by  the  Platysma,  deep  fascia,  and  integument :  it 
then  passes  beneath  the  parotid  gland,  being  crossed  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve, 
the  Digastric  and  Stylo-hyoid  muscles,  and  the  external  carotid  and  occipital 
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arteries.  Higher  up,  it  is  separated  from  the  external  carotid  "by  the  Stylo-glossuB 
and  Stylo-pharyngeus  muscles,  the  glosso-pharjogeal  nerve,  and  pharyngeal 
branch  of  the  pneuroogastric.  It  is  in  relation,  behind,  with  the  Rectus  capitis 
anticus  major,  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  and  superior 
laryngeal  nerve ;  externally,  with  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  pueumogastrio 
nenre;  inlemaUy,  with  the  pharynx,  tonsil,  and  ascending  pharyngeal  artery. 

Fig.  S24.— The  iDternal  Carotid  and  VerUbr&l  Arteries.     Right  Side. 


i.r,.,J^' 


Petrous  Portion.  When  the  internal  carotid  artery  enters  the  canal  in  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  it  first  ascends  a  short  distance,  and  then 
curves  forwards  and  inwards,  and  again  ascends  as  it  leaves  the  canal  to  enter  the 
cavity  of  the  skull.  In  this  cannl,  the  artery  lies  at  first  anterior  to  the  tym- 
panum, from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  thin,  bony  lamella,  which  is  cribribjrm 
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in  the  young  subject,  and  often  absorbed  in  old  age.  It  is  separated  from  the 
bony  wall  of  the  carotid  canal  by  a  prolongation  of  dura  mater,  and  is  surrounded 
by  filaments  of  the  carotid  plexus. 

Cavernous  Portion,  The  internal  carotid  artery,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  at 
first  ascends  to  the  posterior  clinoid  process,  then  passes  forwards  by  the  side  of 
the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  being  situated  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  cavernous 
sinus,  in  relation,  externally,  with  the  sixth  nerve,  and  covered  by  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  sinus.  The  third,  fourth,  and  ophthalmic  nerves  are  placed  on 
the  outer  wall  of  the  sinus,  being  separated  from  its  cavity  by  the  lining  mem- 
brane. 

Cerebral  Portion,  On  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process  the  inter- 
nal carotid  curves  upwards,  perforates  the  dura  mater  bounding  the  sinus,  and  is 
received  into  a  sheath  of  the  arachnoid.  This  portion  of  the  artery  is  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve ;  it  lies  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius,  having  the  third  nerve  externally. 


Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Internal  Carotid  Artery  in  the  Neck, 

In  Front, 

Skin,  superficial  and  deep  fascire. 
Parotid  gland. 

Stylo-glossDs  and  Stylo-pharyngeus  muscles. 
Glosso-pharjngeal  nerve. 


Externally, 

Internal  jugular  vein. 
Pneumogastric  nerve. 


Internally, 

Pharynx. 

Ascending  pharyngeal  artery. 

Tonsil. 


Behind, 

Rectus  capitis  anticus  major. 

Sympathetic. 

Superior  laryngeal  nerve. 

Peeuliaritm.  The  length  of  the  internal  carotid  varies  according  to  the  length  of  the  neck, 
and  also  according  to  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid.  Its  origin  sometimes  takes 
place  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta ;  in  such  rare  instances,  this  vessel  has  been  found  to  be  placed 
nearer  the  middle  line  of  the  neck  than  the  external  carotid,  as  far  upwards  as  the  larynx,  when 
the  latter  vessel  crossed  the  internal  carotid.  The  course  of  the  vessel,  instead  of  being  straight, 
may  be  very  tortuous.  A  few  instances  are  recorded  in  which  this  vessel  was  altogether  absent : 
in  one  of  these  the  common  carotid  passed  up  the  neck,  and  gave  off  the  usual  branches  of  the 
external  carotid:  the  cranial  portion  of  the  internal  carotid  being  replaced  by  two  branches  of 
the  internal  maxillary,  which  entered  the  skull  through  the  foramen  rotundum  and  ovale,  and 
joined  to  form  a  single  vessel. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  The  cervical  part  of  the  internal  carotid  is  sometimes  wounded  by  a  stab 
or  gunshot  wound  in  the  neck,  or  even  occasionally  by  a  stab  from  within  the  mouth,  as  when 
a  person,  receives  a  thrust  from  the  end  of  a  parasol,  or  falls  down  with  a  tobacco-pipe  in  liis 
mouth.  In  such  cases  a  ligature  should  be  applied  to  the  common  carotid.  The  relation  of  the 
internal  carotid  with  the  tonsil  should  be  especially  remembered,  as  instances  have  occurred  in 
which  the  artery  has  been  wounded  during  the  operation  of  scarifying  the  tonsil,  and  fatal 
hemorrhage  has  supervened. 

The  branches  given  off  from  the  internal  carotid  are : 

From  the  Petrous  Portion         Tympanic  (internal  or  deep). 

!Arteriae  Receptaculi. 
Anterior  Memngeal. 
Ophthalmic. 


From  the  Cerebral  Portion 


(  Anterior  Cerebral. 
'  Middle  Cerebral. 

Posterior  communicating. 

Anterior  Choroid. 

The  cervical  portion  of  the  internal  carotid  gives  off*  no  branches. 
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The  tympanic  is  a  smnlt  branch  which  enters  the  cavity  of  the  tynipanQm, 
through  a  minute  foramen  in  the  carotid  cannl,  and  anastomoses  with  the  tym- 
panic branch  of  the  interna)  maxillary  and  with  the  stvlo-mastoid  artery. 

The  arterite  retxplacnti  are  numerous  email  vessels,  derived  from  the  internal 
carotid  in  the  cavernous  sinus ;  they  supply  the  pituitary  body,  the  Cnsserian 
ganglion,  and  the  walls  of  the  cavernous  and  inferior  petrosal  amuses.  One  of 
these  branches,  distributed  to  the  dura  mater,  ia  called  the  anterior  meningeal; 
it  anastomoses  with  the  middle  meningeal. 

The  Ophthalmic  Artery  arises  from  the  internal  carotid,  just  as  that  ve&sel 
is  emerging  from  the  cavernous  sinus,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  clinoid 
process,  and  enters  the  orbit  through  the  optic  foramen,  below  and  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  then  passes  across  the  nerve,  to  the  inner  wall  of  the 
orbit,  and  thence  horizontally  forwards,  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  Superior 
oblique  muscle,  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  where  it  divides  into  two  terminal 
branches,  the  frontal  and  nasal. 

Uranches.  The  branches  of  this  vessel  may  be  divided  into  an  orbital  group, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  orbit  and  surrounding  parts ;  and  an  ocular  group, 
which  supply  the  muscles  and  globe  of  the  eye. 


Orbital  Oroup. 
Lachrymal. 
Supraorbital, 
Posterior  Ethmoidal. 
Anterior  Ethmoidal. 
Palpebral. 
FroDlal. 
Nasal. 


Ocular  Group. 

Muscular. 

Anterior  Ciliary. 

Short  Ciliary. 

Long  Ciliary. 

Arteria  Centralis  Beting. 


The  lachrymal  is  the  first,  and  one  of  the  largest  branches,  derived  from  the 
ophthalmic,  arising  close  to  the  optic  foramen ;  not  unfrequcntly  it  is  given  off 
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from  the  artery  before  it  enters  the  orbit.  It  accompanies  the  lachrymal  nerve 
along  the  upper  border  of  the  External  rectus  muscle,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
lachrymal  gland.  Its  terminal  branches,  escaping  from  the  gland,  are  distributed 
to  the  upper  eyelid  and  conjunctiva,  anastomosing  with  the  palpebral  arteries. 
The  lachrymal  artery  gives  oft*  one  or  two  malar  branches ;  one  of  which  passes 
through  a  foramen  in  the  malar  bone,  to  reach  the  temporal  fossa,  and  anasto- 
moses with  the  deep  temporal  arteries.  The  other  appears  on  the  cheek,  and 
anastomoses  with  the  transverse  facial.  A  branch  is  also  sent  backwards,  through 
the  sphenoidal  fissure,  to  the  dura  mater,  which  anastomoses  with  a  branch  of 
the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

Pecvliarities.     The  lachrymal  artery  is  sometimes  derived  from  one  of  the  anterior  branches 
of  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

The  supraorbital  artery^  the  largest  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  arises  from  that 
vessel  above  the  optic  nerve.  Ascending  so  as  to  rise  above  all  the  muscles  of 
the  orbit,  it  passes  forwards  with  the  frontal  nerve,  between  the  periosteum  and 
Levator  palpebrae;  and,  passing  through  the  supraorbital  foramen,  divides  into  a 
superficial  and  deep  branch,  which  supply  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the 
forehead  and  pericranium,  anastomosing  with  the  temporal,  the  angular  branch 
of  the  facial,  and  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side.  This  artery  in  the  orbit  sup- 
plies the  Superior  rectus  and  the  Levator  palpebrae,  sends  a  branch  inwards, 
across  the  pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique  muscle,  to  supply  the  parts  at  the  inner 
canthus,  and,  at  the  supraorbital  foramen,  frequently  transmits  a  branch  to  the 
diploe. 

The  ethmoidal  branches  are  two  in  number;  posterior  and  anterior.  The 
former,  which  is  the  smaller,  passes  through  the  posterior  ethmoidal  foramen, 
supplies  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells,  and,  entering  the  cranium,  cives  oft'  a 
meningeal  branch,  which  supplies  the  adjacent  dura  mater  and  nasal  branches, 
which  descend  into  the  nose  through  apertures  in  the  cribriform  plate,  anasto- 
mosing with  branches  of  the  spheno-palatine.  The  anterior  ethmoidal  artery 
accompanies  the  nasal  nerve  through  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen,  supplies 
the  anterior  ethmoidal  cells  and  frontal  sinuses,  and,  entering  the  cranium,  divides 
into  a  meningeal  branch,  which  supplies  the  adjacent  dura  mater,  and  a  nasal 
branch,  which  descends  into  the  nose,  through  an  aperture  in  the  cribriform  plate. 

The  palpebral  arteries^  two  in  number,  superior  and  inferior,  arise  from  the 
ophthalmic,  opposite  the  pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique  muscle;  they  encircle 
the  eyelids  near  their  free  margin,  forming  a  superior  and  an  inferior  arch,  which 
lie  between  the  orbicularis  muscle  and  tarsal  cartilages ;  the  superior  palpebral 
inosculating  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit  with  the  orbital  branch  of  the  tem- 
poral artery,  the  inferior  palpebral  with  the  orbital  branch  of  the  infraorbital 
artery,  at  the  inner  side  of  the  lid.  From  this  anastomosis,  a  branch  passes  to 
the  nasal  duct,  ramifying  in  its  mucous  membrane,  as  far  as  the  inferior  meatus. 

The  frontal  artery^  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic,  passes 
from  the  orbit  at  its  inner  angle,  and,  ascending  on  the  forehead,  supplies  the 
muscles,  integument,  and  pericranium,  anastomosing  with  the  supraorbital 
artery. 

The  nasal  artery^  the  other  terminal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  emerges  from 
the  orbit  above  the  tendo  oculi,  and,  after  giving  a  branch  to  the  lachrymal  sac, 
divides  into  two,  one  of  which  anastomoses  with  the  angular  artery ;  the  other 
branch,  the  dorsalis  nasi,  runs  along  the  dorsum  of  the  nose,  supplies  its  entire 
surface,  and  anastomoses  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  ciliary  arteries  are  divisible  into  three  groups,  the  short,  long,  and  anterior. 
The  short  ciliary  arteries,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  in  number,  arise  from  the  oph- 
thalmic, or  some  of  its  branches ;  they  surround  the  optic  nerve  as  they  pass 
forwards  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  eyeball,  pierce  the  sclerotic  coat  around  the 
entrance  of  the  nerve,  ana  supply  the  choroid  coat  and  ciliary  processes.  The 
lonr/  ciliary  arteries^  two  in  number,  also  pierce  the  posterior  part  of  the  sclerotic, 
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1  Forwards,  along  each  side  of  the  eyeball,  between  the  sclerotic  and  choroid, 
llo  the  ciliary  hgament,  where  they  divide  mt^  two  braoclies;  these  Ibrm  an  arterial 
sirulu  around  the  circumference  of  liie  iris,  from  which  numerous  radiating 
"auches  pass  forwards,  in  its  substance,  to  its  free  margin,  where  they  form  a 
omd  arterial  circle  around  its  pupillary  margin.  The  anterior  ciliary  arteries 
■e  derived  from  the  muscular  branches ;  they  pierce  the  sclerotic  a  short  distance 
<om  the  cornea,  and  terminate  in  the  great  arterial  circle  of  the  iris. 


^  N.  B.— It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  illtisinwion  the  two  aiitcriur  lereUraJ  wteries  have  been 
B  at  K  (•oneidcrtibl^  ilintjiDre  from  eneli  oUieri  thid  makes  the  anterior  oommuniuatiiig  artery 
IT  VW7  luach  longer  thuu  it  really  is. 
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The  arteria  centralis  retinse  is  one  of  the  smallest  branches  of  the  ophthalmic 
artery.  It  arises  near  the  optic  foramen,  pierces  the  optic  nerve  obliquely,  and 
runs  forwards,  in  the  centre  of  its  substance,  to  the  retina,  in  which  its  branches 
are  distributed  as  far  forwards  as  the  ciliary  processes.  In  the  human  foetus,  a 
small  vessel  passes  forwards,  through  the  vitreous  humor,  to  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  capsule  of  the  lens. 

The  muscular  branches^  two  in  number,  superior  and  inferior,  supply  the  muscles 
of  the  eyeball.  The  superior,  the  smaller,  often  wanting,  supplies  the  Levator 
palpebrae,  Superior  rectus,  and  Superior  oblique.  The  inferior,  more  constant  in 
its  existence,  passes  forwards,  between  the  optic  nerve  and  Inferior  rectus,  and  is 
distributed  to  the  External  and  Inferior  recti,  and  inferior  oblique.  This  vessel 
gives  oft'  most  of  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries. 

The  CEREBRAL  branches  of  the  internal  carotid  are :  the  anterior  cerebral,  the 
middle  cerebral,  the  posterior  communicating,  and  the  anterior  choroid. 

The  anterior  cerebral  arises  from  the  internal  carotid,  at  the  inner  extremity 
of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  passes  forwards  in  the  great  longitudinal  fissure 
between  the  two  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  being  connected,  soon  after  its 
origin,  with  the  vesvsel  of  the  opposite  side  by  a  short  anastomosing  trunk,  about 
two  lines  in  length,  the  anterior  communicating.  The  two  anterior  cerebral 
arteries,  lying  side  by  side,  curve  round  the  anterior  border  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  and  run  along  its  upper  surface  to  its  posterior  part,  where  they  ter- 
minate by  anastomosing  with  the  posterior  cerebral  arteries.  They  supply  the 
olfactory  and  optic  nerves,  the  under  surface  of  the  anterior  lobes,  the  third  ven- 
tricle, the  anterior  perforated  space,  the  corpus  callosum,  and  the  inferior  surface 
of  the  hemispheres. 

The  anterior  communicating  artery  is  a  short  branch,  about  two  lines  in  length, 
but  of  moderate  size,  connecting  together  the  two  anterior  cerebral  arteries  across 
the  longitudinal  fissure.  Sometimes  this  vessel  is  wanting,  the  two  arteries  join- 
ing together  to  form  a  single  trunk,  which  afterwards  subdivides.  Or  the  vessel 
may  be  wholly  or  partially  subdivided  into  two;  frequently  it  is  longer  and 
smaller  than  usual. 

The  middle  cerebral  artery^  the  largest  branch  of  the  internal  carotid,  parses 
obliquely  outwards  along  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  within  which  it  divides  into 
three  branches :  an  anterior,  which  supplies  the  pi  a  mater,  investing  the  surface 
of  the  anterior  lobe ;  a  posterior,  whicn  supplies  the  middle  lobe ;  and  a  median 
branch,  which  supplies  the  small  lobe  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  Sylvian 
fissure.  Near  its  origin,  this  vessel  gives  oft*  numerous  small  branches,  which 
enter  the  locus  perforatus  anticus,  to  be  distributed  to  the  corpus  striatum. 

The  posterior  communicating  artery  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  internal 
carotid,  runs  directly  backwards,  and  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  cerebral,  a 
branch  of  the  basilar.  This  artery  varies  considerably  in  size,  being  sometimes 
sm^iU,  and  occasionally  so  large  that  the  posterior  cerebral  may  be  considered  as 
arising  from  the  internal  carotid  rather  than  from  the  basilar.  It  is  frequently 
larger  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

The  anterior  choroid  is  a  small  but  constant  branch,  which  arises  from  the  back 

Eart  of  the  internal  carotid,  near  the  posterior  communicating  artery.  Passing 
ack wards  and  outwards,  it  enters  the  descending  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle, 
beneath  the  edge  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain.  It  is  distributed  to  the  hip- 
pocampus major,  corpus  fimbriatum,  and  choroid  plexus. 


ARTERIES  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  artery  which  supplies  the  upper  extremity  continues  as  a  single  trunk 
from  its  commencement  down  to  the  elbow ;  but  different  portions  of  it  have 
received  different  names,  according  to  the  region  through  which  it  passes.  That 
part  of  the  vessel  which  extends  from  its  origin  to  the  lower  border  of  the  first 
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rib,  is  termed  the  subclavian ;  beyond  this  point  to  the  lower  border  of  the  axilla, 
it  is  termed  the  axillary ;  and  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  axillary  space  to  the 
l)end  of  the  elbow,  it  is  termed  brachial ;  here  tlie  single  trunk  terminates  by 
dividing  into  two  branches,  the  radial  and  ulnar,  an  arrangement  precisely  similar 
to  what  occurs  in  the  lower  limb. 

Subclavian  Arteries. 

The  subclavian  artery  on  the  right  side  arises  from  the  arteria  innominata 
opposite  the  right  sterno-clavicular  articulation ;  on  the  left  side  it  arises  from  the 
arch  of  the  aorta.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  these  two  vessels  must,  in  the  first 
part  of  their  course,  differ  in  their  length,  their  direction,  and  their  relation  with 
neighboring  parts. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  description  of  these  vessels,  more  especially  in  a 
surgical  point  of  view,  each  subclavian  artery  has  been  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  portion,  on  the  right  side,  ascends  obliquely  outwards  from  the  origin 
of  the  vessel  to  the  inner  border  of  the  Scalenus  anticus.  On  the  left  side  it 
ascends  vertically,  to  gain  the  inner  border  of  that  muscle.  The  second  part 
passes  outwards,  behind  the  Scalenus  anticus ;  and  the  third  part  passes  from 
the  outer  margin  of  that  muscle,  beneath  the  clavicle,  to  the  lower  "border  of 
the  first  rib,  where  it  becomes  the  axillary  artery.  The  first  portions  of  these 
two  vessels  differ  so  much  in  their  course,  and  in  their  relation  with  neighbor- 
ing parts,  that  they  will  be  described  separately.  The  second  and  third  parts 
are  precisely  alike  on  both  sides. 

First  Part  of  the  Right  Subclavian  Artery.    (Figs.  317,  319.) 

The  right  subclavian  artery  arises  from  the  arteria  innominata,  opposite  the 
right  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  passes  upwards  and  outwards  across  the  root 
of  the  neck,  and  terminates  at  the  inner  margin  of  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  it  ascends  a  little  above  the  clavicle,  the  extent  to 
which  it  does  so  varying  in  different  cases.  It  is  covered,  infroiit^  by  the  integu- 
ment, superficial  fascia,  Platysma,  deep  fascia,  the  clavicular  origin  of  the  Sterno- 
mastoid,  the  Sterno-hyoid,  and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles,  and  another  layer  of  the 
deep  fiuscia.  It  is  crossed  by  the  internal  jugular  and  vertebral  veins,  and  by  the 
pneumogastric,  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  sympathetic,  and  the  phreni'c  nerve. 
Beneath^  the  artery  is  invested  by  the  pleura,  and  behind,  it  is  separated  by  a 
cellular  interval  from  the  Longus  colli,  the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh 
cervical  or  first  dorsal  vertebra,  and  the  sympathetic :  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve  winding  around  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  vessel.  The  subclavian 
vein  lies  below  the  subclavian  artery,  immediately  behind  the  clavicle. 

Plan  of  Relations  of  First  Portion  of  Right  Subclavian  Artery. 

In  Front, 

Clavicular  origin  of  Sterno-raastoid. 
Sterno-hyoid  and  Sterno-thyroid. 
Internal  jugular  and  vertebral  veins. 
Pneumogastric  cardiac,  and  phrenic  nerves. 

Subclavian    )  ueneaia. 

„,  ^T«»^i      )  Pleura. 

First  Portion.  / 

Behintl, 

Recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

Sympathetic. 

Longus  colli. 

Transverse  process  of  seventh  cervical  or  first  dorsal  vertebra.* 


'  In  five  cases  recently  examined,  successively, the  artery  was  found  to  lie  on  the  transversa 
process  of  the  first  dorsal. 
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First  Part  of  the  Left  Subclavian  Artery.    (Fig.  317.) 

The  left  subclavian  artery  arises  from  the  end  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  opposite  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  and  ascends  to  the  inner 
margin  of  the  first  rib,  behind  the  insertion  of  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle.  This 
vessel  is,  therefore,  longer  than  the  right,  situated  more  deeply  in  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  and  directed  almost  vertically  upwards  instead  oi  arching  outwards 
like  the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side. 

It  is  in  relation,  in  fronts  with  the  pleura,  the  left  lung,  the  pneumogastric, 

f)hrenic,  and  cardiac  nerves,  which  lie  parallel  with  it,  the  left  carotid  artery, 
eft  internal  jugular  and  innominate  veins,  and  is  covered  by  the  Sterno- thyroid, 
Sterno-hyoid,  and  Stemo-mastoid  muscles;  behind^  it  is  in  relation  witn  the 
oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  inferior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  Longus 
colli,  and  vertebral  column.  To  its  inner  aide  are  the  oesophagus,  trachea,  and 
thoracic  duct ;  to  its  outer  side,  the  pleura. 

Plan  of  Relations  of  First  Portion  of  Left  Subclavian  Artery. 

In  Front, 

Pleura  and  left  lung. 

Pneumogastric,  cardiac,  and  phrenic  nerves. 

Left  carotid  artery. 

Left  internal  jugular  and  innominate  veins. 

Sterno-Chyroid,  Sterno-hyoid,  and  Sterno-mastoid  muscles. 

Inner  »ids,  /  \  Outer  side, 

(Esophagus.  (  sub^Ilian  1  Pleura. 

Trachea. 

Thoracic  duct. 

Behind. 

CEsophagus  and  thoracic  duct. 

Inferior  cervical  ganglion  of  sympathetic. 

Longus  colli  and  vertebral  column. 

Second  and  Third  Parts  of  the  Subclavian  Artery.    (Fig.  319.) 

The  Second  Portion  of  the  Subclavian  Artery  lies  behind  the  Scalenus  anticus 
muscle;  it  is  very  short,  and  forms  the  highest  part  of  the  arch  described  by 
that  vessel. 

Relations,  It  is  covered,  in  front,  by  the  integument,  Platysma,  Stemo-mastoid, 
cervical  fiiscia,  and  by  the  phrenic  nerve,  which  is  separated  from  the  artery  by 
the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle.  Behind,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  Middle  Scalenus. 
Above,  with  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves.  Below,  with  the  pleura.  The  sub- 
clavian vein  lies  below  and  in  front  of  the  artery,  separated  from  it  by  the 
Scalenus  anticus. 

Plan  of  Kelations  of  Second  Portion  of  Subclavian  Artery. 

In  Front. 

Scalenus  anticus. 
Phrenic  nerve. 
Subclavian  vein. 


M,  I  Subclavian   i  n  > 

Aoove,  I       Artery        \  JoelOW, 

Brachial  plexus.  \    ^^Slou     J  Pleura. 


Behind, 
Pleura  and  Middle  Scalenus. 
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The  Third  Portion  of  the  Subclavian  Artery  passes  downwards  and  outwards 
from  the  outer  margin  of  the  Scalenus  amicus  to  the  lower  border  of  the  first 
rib,  where  it  becomes  the  axillary  artery.  This  portion  of  the  vessel  is  the  most 
superficial,  and  is  contained  in  a  triangular  space,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  in 
front  by  the  Sterno-mastoid,  and  the  two  sides  by  the  Omo-hyoid  above  and  the 
clavicle  below. 

Relations,  It  is  covered,  in  front,  by  the  integument,  the  superficial  fascia, 
the  Platysma,  deep  fascia;  and  by  the  clavicle,  the  Subclavius  muscle,  and  the 
suprascapular  artery  and  vein ;  the  clavicular  descending  branches  of  the  cervi- 
cal plexus  and  the  nerve  to  the  subclavius  pass  vertically  downwards  in  front  of 
the  artery.  The  external  jugular  vein  crosses  it  at  its  inner  side,  and  receives 
the  suprascapular  and  transverse  cervical  veins,  which  occasionally  form  a  plexus 
in  front  of  it.  The  subclavian  vein  is  below  the  artery,  lying  close  behind  the 
clavicle.  Behind,  it  lies  on  the  Middle  Scalenus  muscle.  Above  it,  and  to  its 
outer  side,  is  the  brachial  plexus  and  Omo-hyoid  muscle.  Below,  it  rests  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  first  rib. 

Plan  of  Eelations  of  Third  Portion  of  Subclavian  Artery. 

In  Front 
Cervical  fascia. 

External  jugular,  suprascapular,  and  transverse  cervical  veins. 
Descending  branches  of  cervical  plexus.    Nerve  to  Subclavius  muscle. 
Subclavius  muscle,  suprascapular  artery,  and  clavicle. 

Above,  /subclavian 

Brachial  plexus.  ^^JJ-  ^^^Z 

Omo-hyoi<l.  \    portion.    J  First  rib. 

Behind. 
Scalenus  medins. 

Peculiarities.  The  Subclavian  arteries  vary  in  their  origin,  their  course,  and  the  height  to 
which  they  rise  in  the  neck. 

The  origin  of  the  right  subclavian  from  the  innominate  takes  place,  in  some  cases,  above  the 
stemo-clavicular  articulation ;  and  occAsionally,  but  less  frequently,  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
below  that  joint.  Or  the  artery  may  arise  as  a  separate  trunk  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  In 
such  cases  it  may  be  either  the  lirst,  second,  third,  or  even  the  last  branch  derived  from  that 
vessel ;  in  the  m^ority  of  cases  it  is  the  first  or  last,  rarely  the  second  or  third.  When  it  is  the 
first  branch,  it  occupies  the  ordinary  position  of  the  innominate  artery;  when  the  second  or 
third,  it  gains  its  usual  position  by  passing  behind  the  right  carotid ;  and  when  the  last  branch, 
it  arises  from  the  left  extremity  of  the  arch,  at  its  upper  .or  back  part,  and  passes  obliquely 
towards  the  right  side,  usually  behind  the  oesophagus  and  right  carotid,  sometimes  between  the 
cBSophagus  and  trachea,  to  the  upper  border  of  the  first  rib,  whence  it  follows  its  ordinary  course. 
In  very  rare  instances,  this  vessel  arises  from  the  thoracic  aorta,  as  low  down  as  the  fourth  dorsal 
vertebra.  Occasionally,  it  perforates  the  anterior  Scalenus;  more  rarely  it  passes  in  front  of  that 
muscle:  sometimes  the  subclavian  vein  passes  with  tlie  artery  behind  the  Scalenus.  Tlie  artery 
sometimes  ascends  as  high  as  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  clavicle,  or  any  intermediate  point 
between  this  and  the  upper  border  of  the  bone,  the  right  subclavian  usudly  ascending  higher 
than  the  left. 

The  left  subclavian  is  occasionally  joined  at  its  origin  with  the  left  carotid. 

Surgical  Anat&my.  The  relations  of  the  subclavian  arteries  of  the  two  sides  having  been 
examined,  the  student  should  direct  his  attention  to  consider  the  best  position  in  which  compres- 
sion of  the  vessel  may  be  effected,  or  in  what  situation  a  ligature  may  be  best  applie<l  in  cases  of 
Aceurism  or  wound. 

Compresnon  of  the  subclavian  artery  is  required  in  cases  of  operations  about  the  shoulder,  in 
the  axilla,  or  at  the  upper  part  of  the  arm ;  and  the  student  will  observe  that  there  is  only  one 
situation  in  which  it  can  be  effectually  applied,  viz.,  where  the  artery  passes  across  the  outer 
surface  of  the  first  rib.  In  order  to  compress  the  vessel  in  this  situation,  the  shoulder  should 
be  depressed,  and  the  surgeon,  grasping  the  side  of  the  neck,  may  press  with  his  thumb  in  the 
hollow  behind  the  clavicle  downwards  against  the  rib ;  if  from  any  cause  the  shoulder  cannot  be 
sufficiently  depressed,  pressure  may  be  made  from  before  backwards,  so  as  to  compress  the  artery 
against  the  middle  Scalenus  and  transverse  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra.     In  appro- 
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priate  cases,  a  preliminary  incision  may  be  made  throagh  the  cervical  fascia,  and  the  finger  may 
be  pressed  down  directly  upon  the  artery. 

Ligature  of  the  subclavian  artery  may  be  required  in  cases  of  wounds,  or  of  aneurism  in  the 
axilla ;  and  the  third  part  of  the  artery  is  that  which  is  most  favorable  for  an  operation,  on 
account  of  its  being  comparatively  superficial,  and  most  remote  from  the  origin  of  the  large 
branches.  In  those  cases  where  the  clavicle  is  not  displaced,  this  operation  may  be  performed 
with  comparative  facility;  but  where  the  clavicle  is  pushed  up  by  a  large  aneurismal  tumor  in  the 
axilla,  the  artery  is  placed  at  a  great  depth  from  the  surface,  which  materially  increases  the 
difficulty  of  the  operation.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to 
consider  the  height  to  which  this  vessel  reaches  above  the  bone.  In  ordinary  cases,  its  arch  is 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  clavicle,  occasionally  as  high  as  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  sometimes 
so  low  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  its  upper  border.  If  the  clavicle  is  displaced,  these  variations 
will  necessarily  make  the  operation  more  or  less  difficult,  according  as  the  vessel  is  more  or  less 
accessible. 

The  chief  points  in  the  operation  of  tying  the  third  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery  are  as 
follows :  The  patient  being  placed  on  a  table  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  the  shoulder  depressed 
as  much  as  possible,  the  integument  should  be  drawn  downwards  upon  the  clavicle,  and  an  incision 
made  through  it  upon  that  bone  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  Trapezius  to  the  posterior  bonier 
of  the  Sterno-mastoid,  to  which  may  be  added  a  short  vertical  incision  meeting  the  preceding  in 
its  centre;  the  Platysma  and  cervical  fiiscia  should  be  divided  upon  a  director,  and  if  the  interval 
between  the  Trapezius  and  Sterno-mastoid  muscles  be  insufficient  for  the  performance  of  the 
operation,  a  portion  of  one  or  both  may  be  divided.  The  external  jugular  vein  will  now  be  seen 
towards  the  inner  side  of  the  wound :  this  and  the  suprascapular  and  transverse  cervical  veins 
which  terminate  in  it  should  be  held  aside,  and,  if  divided,  both  ends  should  be  tied;  the  supra- 
scapular artery  should  be  avoided,  and  the  Omohyoid  muscle  must  now  be  looked  for,  and  held 
aside  if  necessary.  In  the  space  beneath  this  muscle,  careful  search  must  be  made  for  the  vessel ; 
the  deep  fascia  having  been  divided  with  the  finger-nail  or  silver  scalpel,  the  outer  margin  of  the 
Scalenus  muscle  must  be  felt  for,  and  the  finger  being  guided  by  it  to  the  first  rib,  the  pulsation 
of  the  subclavian  artery  will  be  felt  as  it  passes  over  the  rib.  The  aneurism  needle  may  then  be 
passed  around  the  vessel  from  before  backwards,  by  which  means  the  vein  will  be  avoided,  care 
being  taken  not  to  include  a  branch  of  the  brachial  plexus  instead  of  the  artery  in  the  ligature. 
If  the  clavicle  is  so  raised  by  the  tumor  that  the  application  of  the  ligature  cannot  be  effected  in 
this  situation,  the  artery  may  be  tied  above  the  first  rib,  or  even  behind  the  Scalenus  muscle;  the 
difficulties  of  the  operation  in  such  a  case  will  be  materially  increased,  on  account  of  the  greater 
depth  of  the  artery,  and  the  alteration  in  position  of  the  surrounding  paits. 

The  second  part  of  the  subclavian  artery,  from  being  that  portion  which  rises  highest  in  the 
neck,  has  been  ccmsidered  favorable  for  the  application  of  the  ligature,  when  it  is  difficult  to  tie  the 
artery  in  the  third  part  of  its  course.  There  are,  however,  many  objections  to  the  operation  in 
this  situation.  It  is  necessary  to  divide  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle,  upon  which  lies  the  phrenic 
nerve,  and  at  the  inner  side  of  which  is  situated  the  internal  jugular  vein;  and  a  wound  of  eitlier 
of  these  structures  might  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  Again,  the  artery  is  in  con- 
tact, below,  with  the  pleura,  which  must  also  be  avoided;  and,  lastly,  the  proximity  of  so  many 
of  its  larger  branches  arising  internal  to  this  point,  must  be  a  still  further  objection  to  the  opera- 
tion. If,  however,  it  has  been  determined  to  perform  the  operation  in  this  situation,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  artery  passes  in  front  of  the  Scalenus 
anticus,  or  through  the  fibres  of  that  muscle  ;  and  that  the  vein  sometimes  passes  with  the  artery 
behind  the  Scalenus  anticus. 

In  those  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  axillary  or  subclavian  artery  which  encroach  upon  the  outer 
portion  of  the  Scalenus  muscle  to  such  an  extent  that  a  ligature  cannot  be  applied  in  that  situa- 
tion, it  may  be  deemed  advisable,  as  a  last  resource,  to  tie  the  first  portion  of  subclavian  artery. 
On  the  left  side,  this  operation  is  almost  impracticable;  the  great  depth  of  the  artery  from  the 
surface,  its  intimate  relation  with  the  pleuni,  and  its  close  proximity  to  the  thoracic  duct,  and  to 
so  many  impoitant  veins  and  nerves,  present  a  series  of  difficulties  which  it  is  next  to  impos.sible 
to  overcome.*  On  the  right  side,  the  operation  is  practicable,  and  has  been  performed,  though 
not  with  success.  The  main  objection  to  the  operation  in  this  situation  is  the  smallness  of  the 
interval  which  usually  exists  between  the  commencement  of  the  vessel  and  the  origin  of  the 
nearest  branch.  This  operation  may  be  performed  in  the  following  manner: — The  patient  being 
placed  on  the  table  in  the  horizontal  position,  with  the  neck  extended,  an  incision  should  be  made 
])arallel  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  inner  part  of  the  clavicle,  and  a  second  along  the  inner 
border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid,  meeting  the  former  at  an  angle.  The  sternal  attachment  of  the 
Sterno-mastoid  may  now  be  divided  on  a  director,  and  turned  outwards ;  a  few  small  arteries 
and  veins,  and  occasionally  the  anterior  jugular,  must  be  avoided,  and  the  Sterno-hyoid  and  Sterno- 
thyroid muscles  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  muscle.  After  tearing  through  the 
deep  fascia  with  the  finger-nail,  the  internal  jugular  vein  will  be  seen  crossing  the  subclavian 
artery ;  this  should  be  pressed  aside,  and  the  artery  secured  by  passing  the  needle  from  below 
upwards,  by  which  the  pleura  is  more  ettectually  avoided.  The  exact  position  of  the  vagus 
nerve,  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  the  phrenic  and  sympathetic  nerves  should  be  remembered,  and 


*  The  operation  was,  however,  pei*formed  in  New  York,  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Rodgers,  and  the  case  is 
related  in  A  Syatem  of  Surgery^  edited  by  T.  Holmes,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  620,  etc. 
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the  ligature  should  be  applied  near  the  origin  of  the  vertebral,  in  order  to  afford  as  much  room 
as  possible  for  the  formation  of  a  coagulum  between  the  ligature  and  the  origin  of  the  vessel. 
It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  right  subclavian  artery  is  occasionally  deeply  placed  in  the  fii*st 
part  of  its  course,  when  it  arises  from  the  left  side  of  the  aortic  arch,  and  passes  in  such  cases 
behind  the  oesophagus,  or  between  it  and  the  trachea. 

Collateral  Circulation.  After  ligature  of  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery,  the  col- 
lateral circulation  is  mainly  established  by  three  sets  of  vessels,  thus  described  in  a  dissection: — 

"1.  A  posterior  set,  consisting  of  the  suprascapular  and  posterior  scapular  branches  of  the  sub- 
clavian, which  anastomosed  with  the  infrascapular  from  the  axillary. 

"2.  An  internal  set,  produced  by  the  connection  of  the  internal  mammary  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  short  and  long  thoracic  arteries,  and  the  infrascapular  on  the  other. 

**3.  A  middle  or  axillary  set,  which  consisted  of  a  number  of  small  vessels  derived  from 
branches  of  the  subclavian,  above ;  and,  passing  through  the  axilla,  to  terminate  either  in  the 
main  tnmk  or  some  of  the  branches  of  the  axillary  below.  This  last  set  presented  most  con- 
spicuously the  peculiar  character  of  newly-formed,  or,  rather,  dilated  arteries,  being  excessively 
tortuous,  and  forming  a  complete  plexus. 

"  The  chief  agent  in  tlie  restoration  of  the  axillary  artery  below  the  tumor  was  the  infra- 
scapular artery,  which  communicated  most  freely  with  the  internal  mammary,  suprascapular,  and 
posterior  scapular  branches  of  the  subclavian,  from  all  of  which  it  received  so  great  an  influx 
of  blood  as  to  dilate  it  to  three  times  its  natural  size.^^^ 


Fig.  327.— Plan  of  the  Branches  of  the 
Right  Subclavian  Artery. 


Branches  of  the  Subclavian  Artery. 

ThcvSe  are  four  in  number.  Three  arising  from  the  first  portion  of  the  vessel, 
the  vertebral,  the  internal  mammary,  and  the  thyroid  axis ;  and  one  from  the 
second  portion,  the  superior  intercostal. 
The  vertebral  arises  from  tlie  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  first  portion  of  the  artery; 
the  thyroid  axis  from  the  front,  and  the 
internal  mammary  ft'om  the  under  part  of 
this  vessel.  The  superior  intercostal  is 
given  oft'  from  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  second  portion  of  the  artery.  On 
the  left  side,  the  second  portion  usually 
gives  off  no  branch,  the  superior  inter- 
costal arising  from  the  first  portion  of  the 
vessel.  On  both  sides  of  the  body,  the  first 
three  branches  arise  close  together  at  the 
inner  margin  of  the  Scalenus  anticus;  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  a  free  interval  of  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  existing  between  the 
commencement  of  the  artery  and  the  origin 

of  the  nearest  branch ;  in  a  smaller  number  of  cases,  an  interval  of  more  than 
an  inch  exists,  never  exceeding  an  inch  and  three-quarters.  In  a  very  few 
instances,  the  interval  had  been  found  to  be  less  than  half  an  inch. 

The  Vertebral  Artery  (Fig.  324)  is  generally  the  first  and  largest  branch 
of  the  subclavian ;  it  arises  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  first  portion  of 
the  vessel,  and,  passing  upwards,  enters  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process  of 
the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,*  and  ascends  through  the  foramina  in  the  transverse 
processes  of  all  the  vertebrae  above  this.  Above  the  upper  border  of  the  axis,  it 
inclines  outwards  and  upwards  to  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process  of  the 
atlas,  through  which  it  passes;  it  then  winds  backwards  behind  its  articular 
process,  runs  in  a  deep  groove  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  posterior  arch  of  this 
bone,  and,  piercing  the  posterior  occipito-atloid  ligament  and  dura  mater,  enters 
the  skull  through  the  foramen  magnum.     It  then  passes  in  front  of  the  medulla 


*  Guy^s  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i.,  1836.  Case  of  axillary  aneurism,  in  which  Mr.  Aston  Key 
had  tied  the  subclavian  artery  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  Scalenus  muscle,  twelve  years  previously. 

'  The  vertebral  artery  sometimes  enters  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process  of  the  fifth 
vertebra.  Dr.  Smyth,  who  tied  this  artery  in  the  living  subject,  found  it,  in  one  of  his  dissec- 
tions, passing  into  the  foramen  in  the  seventh  vertebra. 
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oblongata,  and  unites  with  the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side  at  the  lower  border  of 
the  pons  Varolii,  to  form  the  basilar  artery. 

At  its  origin,  it  is  situated  behind  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  inferior 
thyroid  artery ;  and,  near  the  spine,  lies  between  the  Longus  colli  and  Scalenus 
anticus  muscles,  having  the  thoracic  duct  in  front  of  it  on  the  left  side.  Within 
the  foramina  formed  by  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a  plexus  of  nerves  from  the  sympathetic,  and  lies  between  the  verte- 
bral vein,  which  is  in  front,  and  the  cervical  nerves,  which  issue  from  the 
intervertebral  foramina  behind  it.  Whilst  winding  round  the  articular  process 
of  the  atlas,  it  is  contained  in  a  triangular  space  (suboccipital  triangle)  formed 
by  the  Bectus  posticus  major,  the  Superior  and  the  Inferior  oblique  muscles; 
and  at  this  point  is  covered  by  the  Complexus  muscle.  Within  the  skull,  as  it 
winds  round  the  medulla  oblongata,  it  is  placed  between  the  hypoglossal  nerve 
and  the  anterior  root  of  the  suboccipital  nerve. 

Branches,  These  may  be  divided  into  two  sets,  those  given  off  in  the  neck, 
and  those  within  the  cranium. 

Cervical  Branches,  Cranial  Branches. 

Lateral  Spinal.  Posterior  Meningeal. 

Muscular.  Anterior  Spinal. 

Posterior  Spinal. 

Posterior  Inferior  Cerebellar. 

The  lateral  spinal  branches  enter  the  spinal  canal  through  the  intervertebral 
foramina,  each  dividing  into  two  branches.  Of  these,  one  passes  along  the  roots 
of  the  nerves  to  supply  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes,  anastomosing  with 
the  other  spinal  arteries ;  the  other  is  distributed  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae. 

Muscular  branches  are  given  oflF  to  the  deep  muscles  of  the  neck,  where  the 
vertebral  artery  curves  round  the  articular  process  of  the  atlas.  They  anastomose 
with  the  occipital  and  deep  cervical  arteries. 

The  posterior  meningeal  are  one  or  two  small  branches  given  off*  from  the 
vertebral  opposite  the  foramen  magnum.  They  ramify  between  the  bone  and 
dura  mater  in  the  cerebellar  fossae,  and  supply  the  falx  cerebelli. 

The  anterior  spinal  is  a  small  branch,  larger  than  the  posterior  spinal,  which 
arises  near  the  termination  of  the  vertebral,  and  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side  in  front  of  the  medulla' oblongata.  The  single  trunk,  thus  formed, 
descends  a  short  distance  on  the  front  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  joins  with  a  succes- 
sion of  small  branches  which  enter  the  spinal  canal  through  some  of  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina;  these  branches  are  derived  from  the  vertebral  and- ascending 
cervical  in  the  neck;  from  the  intercostal,  in  the  dorsal  region;  and  from  the* 
lumbar,  ilio-lumbar,  and  lateral  sacral  arteries  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spine. 
They  unite,  by  means  of  ascending  and  descending  branches,  to  form  a  single 
anterior  median  artery,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal 
cord.  This  vessel  is  placed  beneath  the  pia  mater  along  the  anterior  median 
fissure ;  it  supplies  that  membrane  and  the  substance  of  the  cord,  and  sends  oft' 
branches  at  its  lower  part  to  be  distributed  to  the  cauda  equina. 

Tlie  posterior  spinal  arises  from  the  vertebral,  at  the  side  of  the  medulla 
oblongata ;  passing  backwards  to  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  spinal  cord,  it  descends 
on  either  side,  lying  behind  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerve;  and  is  rein- 
forced by  a  succession  of  small  branches,  which  enter  the  spinal  canal  through 
the  intervertebral  foramina,  and  by  which  it  is  continued  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
cord,  and  to  the  cauda  equina.  Branches  from  these  vessels  form  a  free  anasto- 
mosis round  the  posterior  roots  of  the  s{)inal  nerves,  and  communicate,  by  means 
of  very  tortuous  transverse  branches,  with  the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side.  At 
its  commencement,  it  gives  oft*  an  ascending  branch,  which  terminates  on  the  side 
of  the  fourth  ventricle . 
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The  posterior  inferior  cerebellar  artery  (Fig.  326),  the  largest  branch  of  the  ver- 
tebral, winds  backwards  round  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  passing 
between  the  origin  of  the  spinal  accessory  and  pneumogastric  nerves,  over  the 
restiform  body  to  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches :  an  internal  one,  which  is  continued  backwards  to  the  notch  between 
the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum ;  and  an  external  one,  which  supplies  the 
under  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  as  far  as  its  outer  border,  where  it  anastomoses 
with  the  superior  cerebellar.  Branches  from  this  artery  supply  'the  choroid 
plexus  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  Basilar  artery,  so  named  from  its  position  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  is  a 
single  trunk  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  vertebral  arteries ;  it  extends  from 
the  posterior  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  pons  Varolii,  where  it  divides  into  two 
terminal  branches,  the  posterior  cerebral  arteries.  Its  branches  are,  on  each  side, 
the  following : 

Transverse.  Superior  Cerebellar. 

Anterior  Inferior  Cerebellar.  Posterior  Cerebral. 

The  transverse  branches  supply  the  pons  Varolii  and  adjacent  parts  of  the 
brain;  one  (internal  auditory)  accompanies  the  auditory  nerve  into  the  internal 
auditory  meatus;  and  another,  of  larger  size,  passes  along  the  crus  cerebelli,  to 
be  distributed  to  the  anterior  l3order  of  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum.  It 
is  called  the  anterior  inferior  cerebellar  artery. 

The  superior  cerebellar  arteries  arise  near  the  termination  of  the  basilar.  They 
wind  round  the  crus  cerebri,  close  to  the  fourth  nerve,  and,  arriving  at  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cerebellum,  divide  into  branches  which  ramify  in  the  pia  mater 
and  anastomose  with  the  inferior  cerebellar.  Several  branches  are  given  to  the 
pineal  gland,  and  also  to  the  velum  interpositum. 

The  posterior  cerebral  arteries,  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the  basilar,  are 
larger  than  the  preceding,  from  which  they  are  separated  near  the  origin  by  the 
third  nerves.  W  inding  round  the  crus  cerebri,  they  pass  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  which  they  supply,  anastomosing  with  the 
anterior  and  middle  cerebral  arteries.  Near  their  origin,  they  receive  the  pos- 
terior communicating  arteries  from  the  internal  carotiu,  and  give  oft'  numerous 
branches,  which  enter  the  posterior  perforated  space :  they  also  give  off*  a  branch, 
the  posterior  choroid,  which  supplies  the  velum  interpositum  and  choroid  plexus,  en- 
tering the  interior  of  the  brain  beneath  the  posterior  border  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

Circle  of  Willis,  The  remarkable  anastomosis  which  exists  between  the 
branches  of  the  internal  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
constitutes  the  circle  of  Willis.  It  is  formed,  in  front,  by  the  anterior  cerebral 
and  anterior  communicating  arteries ;  on  each  side,  by  the  trunk  of  the  internal 
carotid  and  the  posterior  communicating;  behind,  by  the  posterior  cerebral  and 
point  of  the  basilar.  It  is  by  this  anastomosis  that  the  cerebral  circulation  is 
equalized,  and  provision  made  for  effectually  carrying  it  on  if  one  or  more  of  the 
branches  are  obliterated.  The  parts  of  the  brain  included  within  this  arterial 
circle  are:  the  laminajcinerea,  the  commi^ure  of  the^ptic  nerves,  the  infundib- 
ulum,the  tuber  cinereum,  the  corpora  albicantia,and  the  posterior  perforated  space. 

The  Thyroid  Axis  (Fig.  319)  is  a  short,  thick  trunk,  which  arises  from  the 
fore  part  of  the  first  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery,  close  to  the  inner  border 
of  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle,  and  divides,  almost  immediately  after  its  origin, 
into  three  branches — the  inferior  thyroid,  suprascapular,  and  trans verealis  colli. 

The  Inferior  Thyroid  Artery  passes  upwards,  in  a  serpentine  course, 
behind  the  sheath  of  the  common  carotid  vessel  and  sympathetic  nerve  (the 
middle  cervical  ganglion  resting  upon  it),  and  is  distributed  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  anastomosing  with  the  superior  thyroid,  and  with  the  cor- 
responding artery  of  the  opposite  side.     Its  branches  are  the 

Laryngeal.  (Esophageal. 

Tracheal.  Ascending  Cervical. 
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The  laryngeal  branch  (inferior  laryngeal)  ascends  upon  tlie  trachea  to  the 
back  part  of  the  larynx,  and  supplies  the  muscles  and  mucous  membrane  of  this 
part. 

The  tracheal  branches  are  distributed  upon  the  trachea,  anastomosing  below 
with  the  bronchial  arteries. 

The  (esophageal  branches  are  distributed  to  the  cesophagus. 

The  ascending  cervical  is  a  small  branch  which  arises  from  the  inferior  thyroid, 
just  where  tliat  vessel  is  passing  behind  the  common  carotid  artery,  and  runs  up 
the  neck  in  the  interval  between  the  Scalenus  anticus  and  Rectus  anticus  major. 
It  gives  branches  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  which  communicate  with  those 
sent  out  from  the  vertebral,  and  sends  one  or  two  through  the  intervertebral 
foramina,  along  the  cervical  nerves,  to  supply  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  the 
spinal  cord,  and  its  membranes.  It  anastomoses  with  the  ascending  pharyngeal 
artery. 

The  SUPRASCAPL'LAR  Artery,  Smaller  than  the  transversalis  eolli,  passes 
obliqaely  from  within  outwards  across  the  root  of  the  neck.  It  at  first  lies  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  Scalenus  anticus,  being  covered  by  the  Sterno-mastoid ;  it 
then  crosses  the  subclavian  artery,  and  runs  outwards  behind,  and  parallel  with, 
the  clavicle  and  Subclavius  muscle,  and  beneath  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Omo- 
hyoid, to  the  superior  border  of  the  scapula,  where  it  passes  over  the  transverse 
ligament  of  the  scapula  to  the  supraspinous  fossa.  In  this  situation  it  lies  close 
to  the  bone,  and  ramifies  between  it  and  the  Supraspinatus  muscle,  to  which  it  is 
mainly  distributed,  giving  off  a  communicating  branch,  which  crosses  the  neck 
of  the  scapula,  to  reach  the  infraspinous  fossa,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  dorsal 

Fig.  328.— Tlie  Scapular  and  Circumflex  Arteries. 


branch  of  the  subscapular  artery.  Bcidcs  di.stributing  branches  to  the  Sterno- 
mastoid  and  neighboring  muscles,  it  gives  off  a  supra-acromial  branch,  which, 
piercing  the  Trapezius  muscle,  supplies  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  acromion. 
anastomosing  with  the  acromial  thoracic  and  posterior  circumflex  arteries.  As 
the  artery  passes  over  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  scapula,  a  branch  descends 
into  the  subscapular  fossa,  ramifies  beneath  that  muscle,  and  anastomoses  with 
the  posterior  and  subscapular  arteries.     It  also  supplies  the  shoulder-joint. 

The  Tr.\xsveB9AL13  Colli  passes  transversely  outwards,  across  the  upper 
part  of  the  subclavian  triangle,  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Trapezius  muscle. 
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beneath  which  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  superficial  cervical,  and  the 
posterior  scapular.  In  its  passage  across  the  neck,  it  crosses  in  front  of  the 
Scaleni  muscles  and  the  braciiial  plexus,  between  the  divisions  of  which  it  some- 
times passes,  and  is  covered  by  the  Platysma,  Sterno- mastoid,  Omo-hyoid,  and 
Trapezius  muscles. 

The  superficial  cervical  ascends  beneath  the  anterior  margin  of  the  Trajwzius, 
distributing  branches  to  it,  and  to  the  neighboring  muscles  and  glands  in  the 
neck,  and  anastomoses  with  the  superficial  branch  of  the  arteria  princeps  cervicis. 

The  posterior  scapular^  the  continuation  of  the  transversalis  colli,  passes  beneath 
the  Levator  anguli  scapulae  to  the  posterior  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  descends 
along  the  posterior  border  of  that  bone  as  far  as  the  inferior  angle,  where  it 
anastomoses  with  the  subscapular  branch  of  the  axillary.  In  its  course  it  is 
(Kwered  by  the  Rhomboid  muscles,  supplying  these,  the  Latissimus  dorsi  and 
Trapezius,  and  anastomosing  with  the  supravscapular  and  subscapular  arteries,  and 
with  the  posterior  branches  of  some  of  the  intercostal  arteries. 

Pemliarities,  The  nuperfieial  cervical  frequently  arises  as  a  separate  branch  from  the  thyroid 
axis;  and  the  posterior  scapalar,  from  the  thiixi,  more  rarely  from  the  second,  part  of  the  sub- 
clavian. 

The  Internal  Mammary  arises  from  the  under  surface  of  the  first  portion 
of  the  subclavian  artery,  opposite  the  thyroid  axis.  It  descends  behind  the 
clavicle  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest,  resting  against  the 
costal  cartilages  a  short  distance  from  the  margin  of  the  sternum ;  and,  at  the 
interval  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  cartilages,  divides  into  two  branches,  the 
musculo-phrenic,  and  superior  epigastric. 

At  its  origin,  it  is  covered  by  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins,  and 
crossed  by  the  phrenic  nerve.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  it  lies  upon  the 
costal  cartilages  and  internal  Intercostal  muscles  in  front,  and  is  covered  by  the 
pleura  behind.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax,  the  Triangularis  sterni  separates 
the  artery  from  the  pleura.  It  is  accompanied  by  two  veins,  which  join  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax  into  a  single  trunk. 

The  branches  of  the  internal  mammary  are — 

Comes  Nervi  Phrenici  (superior  phrenic).  Anterior  Intercostal. 

Mediastinal.  Perforating. 

Pericardiac.  Musculo-phrenic. 

Sternal.  Superior  Epigastric. 

The  comes  nervi  phrenici  (superior  phrenic\  is  a  long,  slender  branch,  which 
accompanies  the  phrenic  nerve,  between  thQ  pleura  and  pericardium,  to  the 
Diaphragm,  to  which  it  is  distributed ;  anastomosing  with  the  other  phrenic 
arteries  from  the  internal  mammary  and  abdominal  aorta. 

The  mediastinal  branches  are  small  vessels,  which  are  distributed  to  the  areolar 
tissue  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  and  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland. 

The  pericardiac  branches  supply  the  upper  part  of  the  pericardium,  the  lower 
r)ari  receiving  branches  from  the  musculo-phrenic  artery.  Some  external 
branches  are  distributed  to  the  Triangularis  sterni,  and  both  surfaces  of  the 
sternum. 

The  anterior  intercostal  arteries  supply  the  five  or  six  upper  intercostal  spaces. 
The  branch  corresponding  to  each  space  passes  outwards,  and  soon  divides  into 
two,  which  run  along  the  opposite  borders  of  the  ribs,  and  inosculate  with  the 
intercostal  arteries  from  the  aorta.  They  are  at  first  situated  between  the 
pleura  and  the  internal  Intercostal  muscles,  and  then  between  the  two  layers  of 
those  muscles.  They  supply  the  Intercostal  and  Pectoral  muscles,  and  the 
mammary  gland. 

The  per/oratinj  arteries  correspond  to  the  five  or  six  upper  intercostal  spaces. 
They  arise  from  the  internal  mammary,  pass  forwards  through  the  intercostal 
spaces,  and,  curving  outwr.rds,  supply  the  Pcctoralis  major  and  the  integument 
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Those  which  correspond  to  the  first  three  spaces  are  distributed  to  the  mammary 
gland.     In  females,  during  lactation,  these  branches  are  of  large  size. 

The  musculo-phrenic  artery  is  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards, 
behind  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs,  perforating  the  Diaphragm  at  the  eighth 
or  ninth  rib,  and  terminatiug,  considerably  reduced  in  size,  opposite  the  last  inter- 
costal space.  It  gives  off  anterior  intercostal  arteries  to  eacn  of  the  intercostal 
spaces  across  which  it  passes ;  these  diminish  in  size  as  the  spaces  decrease  in 
length,  and  are  distributed  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  the  anterior  inter- 
costals  from  the  internal  mammary.  The  musculo-phrenic  also  gives  branches 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  pericardium,  and  others  which  run  backwards  to  the 
Diaphragm,  and  downwards  to  the  abdominal  muscles. 

The  superior  epigastric  continues  in  the  original  direction  of  the  internal 
mammary,  descends  behind  the  Rectus  muscle,  and,  perforating  its  sheath,  divides 
into  branches  which  supply  the  Rectus,  anastomosing  with  the  epigastric  artery 
from  the  external  iliac.  Some  vessels  perforate  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus,  and 
supply  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  the  integument,  and  a  small  branch,  which 
passes  inwards  upon  the  side  of  the  ensiform  appendix,  anastomoses  in  front  of 
that  cartilage  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  Superior  Intercostal  (Fig.  324)  arises  from  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  subclavian  artery,  behind  the  anterior  scalenus  on  the  right  side,  and  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  muscle  on  the  left  side.  Passing  backwards  it  gives  off 
the  deep  cervical  branch,  and  then  descends  behind  the  pleura  in  front  of  the 
necks  of  the  first  two  ribs,  and  inosculates  with  the  first  aortic  intercostal.  In 
the  first  intercostal  space,  it  gives  off  a  branch  which  is  distributed  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  distribution  of  the  aortic  intercostals.  The  branch  for  the  second 
intercostal  space  usually  joins  with  one  from  the  first  aortic  intercostal.  Each 
intercostal  gives  off  a  branch  to  the  posterior  spinal  muscles,  and  a  small  one, 
w^iich  passes  through  the  corresponding  intervertebral  foramen,  to  the  spinal 
cord  and  its  membranes. 

The  deep  cervical  branch  {profunda  cervids)  arises,  in  most  cases,  from  the 
superior  intercostal,  and  is  analogous  to  the  posterior  branch  of  an  aortic  inter- 
costal artery.  Passing  backwards,  between  the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh 
cervical  vertebra  and  the  first  rib,  it  runs  up  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  between  the 
Complexus  and  Semispinalis  colli  muscles,  as  high  as  the  axis,  supplying  these  and 
adjacent  muscles,  and  anastomosing  with  the  deep  branch  of  the  arteria  princejxs 
cervicis  of  the  occipital,  and  with  branches  which  pass  outwards  from  the  ver- 
tebral. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Axilla. 

The  Axilla  is  a  pyramidal  space,  situated  between  the  upper  and  lateral  part 
of  the  chest,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  arm. 

Boundaries,  Its  apex^  which  is  directed  upwards  towards  the  root  of  the  neck, 
corresponds  to  the  interval  between  the  two  scaleni  muscles  on  the  first  rib.  The 
base^  directed  downwards,  is  formed  by  the  integument,  and  a  thick  layer  of  fascia, 
extending  between  the  lower  border  of  the  Pectoralis  major  in  front,  and  the 
lower  border  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  behind ;  it  is  broad  internally,  at  the  chest, 
but  narrow  and  pointed  externally,  at  the  arm.  The  Anterior  boundary  is  formed 
by  the  Pectoralis  major  and  minor  muscles,  the  former  covering  the  whole  of 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  axilla,  the  latter  covering  only  its  central  part.  The 
2)os(erior  boundary^  which  extends  somewhat  lower  than  the  anterior,  is  formed 
by  the  Subscapularis  above,  the  Teres  major  and  Latissimus  dorsi  below.  On 
the  inner  side,  are  the  first  four  ribs  with  their  corresponding  Intercostal  muscles, 
and  j)art  of  the  Serratus  magnus.  On  the  o^der  side,  where  the  anterior  and 
posterior  boundaries  converge,  the  space  is  narrow,  and  bounded  by  the  humerus, 
the  Ci)raco-bracliialis  and  Biceps  muscles. 

Contents,  This  space  contains  the  axillary  vessels  and  brachial  plexus  of 
nerves,  with  tlieir  branches,  some  branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves,  and  a  large 
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nmnber  of  lymphatic  glands,  all  connected  togellier  by  a  quantity  of  fat  find 
](Kve  areolar  tissue. 

Their  Position.  The  axillary  artery  and  vein,  with  the  bracLial  plexus  of 
iiiTVcs  extend  obliquely  along  tW  outer  boundary  of  the  axillary  space,  from  its 
ii|»ex  to  its  base,  and  are  placed  much  nearer  the  anterior  than  the  posterior  wall, 
trie  vein  lying  to  the  inner  or  thoracic  side  of  the  artery,  and  partially  conceal- 
ing it.  At  the  fore  part  of  the  axillary  space,  in  contact  with  the  Pectoral  mus- 
ck's,  are  the  thoracic  bninche»  of  the  axillary  artery,  and  along  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  axilla  the  long  thoracic  artery  extends  to  the  aide  of  the  chest. 
At  the  back  part,  in  contact  with  the  lower  margin  of  tiie  Subscapularis 
muscle,  are  the  subscapular  vessels  and  nerves :  winding  around  the  lower  oorder 
of  this  muscle,  is  the  dorsalis  scapulie  artery  and  veins;  and  lowanis  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  muscle,  the  posterior  cireumflrx  vessels  and  the  circuuiflex 
nerve  are  seen  curving  backwards  to  the  shoulder. 


Fig.  828.— Tlie  AiiHivr  Artery,  mm)  its  Bninclies. 


Along  the  inner  or  thoracic  side  no  vessel  of  any  Importance  exists,  the  iipi)er 
}wirt  of  the  space  being  crossed  merely  by  a  few  small  branches  fnun  the  supe- 
rior thoracic  artery.  Tliere  are  some  im|H»rrant  nerves,  however,  in  this  situa- 
tion, viz.,  the  |>osterior  thoracic  or  external  respiratory  nerve,  descending  on  the 
surface  of  the  Sorratus  magnus,  to  which  it  is  distributed;  and  perforating  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  this  wall,  the  iniercosto-hinneral  nerve  or  nerves, 
passing  across  the  axilla  to  the  inner  side  of  the  arm. 

The  cavity  of  the  axilla  is  filled  by  a  <iuantity  of  loijse  areolar  ti-isue,  a  large 
number  of  small  arteries  and  veins,  ail  of  which  are,  however,  of  inconsiderable 
size,  and  numerous  lymphatic  ghuids:  these  are  from  ten  to  twelve  in  number, 
and  situated  chiefly  on  the  thoracic  side  and  lower  and  hack  part  of  this  space. 

The  student  should  attentively  consider  the  relation  of  the  vessels  and  nerves 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  axilla ;  for  it  not  unfrequently  liappens  that  the  sur- 
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geon  is  called  upon  to  extirpate  diseased  glands,  or  to  remove  a  tumor  from  this 
situation.  In  performing  such  an  operation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed  with 
much  caution  in  the  direction  of  the  outer  wall  and  apex  of  the  space,  as  here 
the  axillary  vessels  will  be  in  danger  of  being  wounded.  Towards  the  posterior 
wall,  it  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  the  subscapular,  dorsalis  scapulae,  and  posterior 
circumflex  vessels,  and,  along  the  anterior  wall,  the  thoracic  branches.  It  is 
only  along  the  inner  or  thoracic  wall,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  axillary  cavity, 
that  there  are  no  vessels  of  any  importance ;  a  fortunate  circumstance,  tot  it  is  in 
this  situation  more  especially  that  tumors  requiring  removal  are  usually  situated. 

The  Axillary  Artery. 

The  axillary  artery,  the  continuation  of  the  subclavian,  commences  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  first  rib,  and  terminates  at  the  lower  border  of  the  tendons 
of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  and  Teres  major  muscles,  where  it  takes  the  name  of 
brachial.  Its  direction  varies  with  the  position  of  the  limb:  when  the  arm  lies 
by  the  side  of  the  chest,  the  vessel  forms  a  gentle  curve,  the  convexity  being 
upwards  and  outwards ;  when  it  is  directed  at  right  angles  with  the  trunk,  the 
vessel  is  nearly  straight ;  and  when  it  is  elevated  still  higher,  the  artery  describes 
a  curve,  the  concavity  of  which  is  directed  upwards.  At  its  commencement  the 
artery  is  very  deeply  situated,  but  near  its  termination  is  superficial,  being  covered 
only  by  the  skin  and  fascia.  The  description  of  the  relations  of  this  vessel  is 
facilitated  by  its  division  into  three  portions:  the  first  portion  being  that  above 
the  Pectoralis  minor;  the  second  portion,  behind;  and  the  third  below  that 
muscle. 

The  first  portion  of  the  axillan  .rtery  is  in  relation,  rn/ron^,  with  the  clavicu- 
lar portion  of  the  Pectoralis  major,  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  the  Subclavius. 
and  the  cephalic  vein  ;  behind,  with  the  first  intercostal  space,  the  corresponding 
Intercostal  muscle,  the  first  serration  of  the  Serratus  magnus,  and  the  posterior 
thoracic  nerve  ;  on  its  outer  side,  with  the  brachial  plexus,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  little  cellular  interval ;  on  its  inner,  or  thoracic  side,  with  the  axillary 
vein. 

Relations  of  the  First  Portion  of  the  Axillary  Artery. 

In  front 

Pectoralis  major. 
Costo-coracoid  metubrane. 
Subclavias. 
Cephalic  vein. 


Outer  Me,  I    Axillary     \  Inner  »ide, 

1       Artcrv         I 
Brachial  plexus.  \  First  portion./  Axillary  vein. 


Behind. 

First  Intercostal  space  and  intercostal  mnscle. 
First  serration  of  Serratus  magnus. 
Posterior  thoracic  nerve. 

The  second  portion  of  the  axillary  artery  lies  behind  the  Pectoralis  minor.  It 
is  covered,  in  front,  by  the  Pectoralis  major  and  minor  muscles ;  behind,  it  is 
separated  from  the  Subscapularis  by  a  cellular  interval ;  on  the  inner  side  is  the 
axillary  vein.  The  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  surrounds  the  artery,  and  separates 
it  from  direct  contact  with  the  vein  and  adjacent  muscles. 
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Relations  of  the  Second  Portion  of  the  Axillary  Artery. 

In  Jr&nt, 
Peotoralis  major  aod  minor. 

AxlUary    \  Inner  nds. 

Outer  Me,  I     ^^.     \  AxiUary  vein. 

Onter  cord  of  plezns.  \     portioiL    /  Inner  cord  of  plexna. 


Behind, 
Snbecapnlaris. 
Posterior  cord  of  plexus. 

The  third  portion  of  the  axillary  artery  lies  below  the  Peotoralis  minor.  It  is 
in  relation,  infronty  with  the  lower  part  of  the  Pectoralis  major  above,  being 
covered  only  by  the  integument  and  fascia  below ;  behind,  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  Sub^pularis,  and  the  tendons  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  and  Teres  major; 
on  its  o?/ter  side,  with  the  Coraco-brachialis;  on  its  inner,  or  thoracic  side,  with 
the  axillary  vein.  The  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus  bear  the  following  relation 
to  the  artery  in  this  part  of  its  course :  on  the  outer  side  is  the  median  nerve, 
and  the  musculo-cutaneous  for  a  short  distance ;  on  the  tnner  side^  the  ulnar,  the 
internal,  and  lesser  internal  cutaneous  nerves ;  and  behind,  the  musculo-spiral 
and  circumflex,  the  latter  extending  only  to  the  lower  border  of  the  Subscapu- 
laris  muscle. 

Relations  of  the  Third  Portion  of  the  Axillary  Artery. 

In  front, 

Integnment  and  fascia. 
Pectoralis  migor. 

Outer  Me,  /  \  Inner  Me, 

Coraco-brachialis.  /     AneryT'    |  Ulner  nerve. 

Median  nerve.  y Third  portLcmJ  Internal  cutaneous  nerves. 

Musculo-cutaneous  nerve.  V  /  Axillary  vein. 

Behind, 
Subscapnlaris. 

Tendons  of  Latismmus  dorsi  and  Teres  major. 
Musculo-spiral  and  circumflex  nerves. 

PeetUiaritien.  The  axillary  artery,  in  about  one  case  out  of  every  ten,  gives  off  a  large  branch, 
which  fonns  either  one  of  the  arteries  of  the  forearm  or  a  large  muscular  trunk.  In  the  first 
set  of  cases,  this  artery  is  most  frequently  the  radial  (1  in  33),  sometimes  the  ulnar  ^1  in  72),  and, 
my  rarely,  the  interosseous  (1  in  506).  In  the  second  set  of  cases,  the  trunk  has  oeen  found  to 
give  origin  to  the  subscapular,  circumflex,  and  profunda  arteries  of  the  arm.  Sometimes,  only 
one  of  the  circumflex,  or  one  of  the  profunda  arteries,  arose  from  the  trunk.  In  these  cases, 
the  brachial  plexus  surrounded  the  trunk  of  tlie  branches,  and  not  the  main  vessel. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  The  student,  having  carefully  examined  the  relations  of  the  axillary  artery 
in  its  various  parts,  should  now  consider  in  what  situation  compression  of  this  vessel  may  be 
most  easily  effected,  and  the  best  position  for  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  it  when  necessary. 

Comprenian  of  the  vessel  is  required  in  the  removal  of  tumors,  or  in  amputation  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm ;  and  the  only  situation  in  which  this  can  be  effectually  made,  is  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course ;  by  pressing  on  it  in  this  situation  from  within  outwards  against  the  humerus, 
the  circulation  may  be  efl^ectuaily  arrested. 

The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  axillary  artery  may  be  required  in  cases  of  aneurism  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  brachial ;  and  there  are  only  two  situations  in  which  it  can  be  secured, 
viz.,  in  the  first  and  in  the  third  parts  of  its  course ;  for  the  axillary  artery  at  its  central  part  is 
80  deeply  seated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  closely  surrounded  with  large  nervous  trunks,  that 
the  application  of  a  ligature  to  it  in  that  situation  would  be  almost  impracticable. 

In  the  third  part  of  its  course,  the  operation  is  most  simple,  and  may  be  nerformed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — ^The  patient  being  placed  on  a  bed,  and  the  arm  separatea  from  the  side,  with 
the  hand  supinated,  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  felt  for,  and  an  incision  made  through  the  integu- 
ment over  it)  about  two  inches  in  length,  a  little  nearer  to  the  anterior  than  the  posterior  fold  of 
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the  axilla.  After  carefally  dissecting  through  the  areolar  tissue  and  fascia,  the  median  nerve 
and  axillary  vein  are  exposed ;  tlie  former  having  been  displaced  to  the  outer,  and  the  latter  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  the  elbow  being  at  the  same  time  bent,  so  as  to  relax  the  structures, 
and  facilitate  their  separation,  the  ligature  may  be  passed  round  the  artery  from  the  ulnar  to  the 
radial  side.  This  portion  of  the  artery  is  occasionally  crossed  by  a  muscular  slip  derived  from 
the  Latissimus  dorsi,  which  may  mislead  the  surgeon  during  an  operation.  The  occasional 
existence  of  this  muscular  fasciculus  was  spoken  of  in  the  description  of  the  muscles.  It  may 
easily  be  recognized  b^  the  transverse  direction  of  \ts  fibres. 

The  first  portion  of  the  axillary  artery  may  be  tied  in  cases  of  aneurism  encroaching  so  far 
upwards  that  a  ligature  cannot  be  applied  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  Notwithstanding  that 
this  operation  has  been  performed  in  some  few  cases,  and  with  success,  its  performance  is 
attended  with  much  difficulty  and  danger.  The  student  will  remark  that,  in  this  situation,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  divide  a  thick  muscle,  and,  after  separating  the  costo-coracoid  membrane, 
the  artery  would  be  exposed  at  the  bottom  of  a  more  or  less  deep  space,  with  the  cephalic  and 
axillary  veins  in  such  relation  with  it  as  must  render  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  tiiis  part  of 
the  vessel  particularly  liazardous.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  an  easier,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  advisable  operation,  to  tie  the  subclavian  artery  in  the  third  part  of  its  conrse. 

In  a  case  of  wound  of  the  vessel,  the  general  practice  of  cutting  down  upon,  and  tying  it  above 
and  below  the  wounded  point,  should  be  adopted  in  all  cases. 

Collateral  circulation  after  ligature  of  the  axillary  artert/.  If  the  artery  be  tied  above  the 
origin  of  the  acromial  thoracic,  the  collateral  circulation  will  be  carried  on  by  the  same  branches 
as  after  the  ligature  of  the  subclavian;  if  at  a  lower  point,  between  the  acromial  thoracic  and 
subscapular  arteries,  the  latter  vessel,  by  its  free  anastomoses  with  the  other  scapular  arteries, 
branches  of  the  subclavian,  will  become  the  chief  agent  in  carrying  on  the  circulation,  to  which 
the  long  thoracic,  if  it  be  below  the  ligature,  will  materially  contribute,  by  its  anastomoses  with 
the  intercostal  and  internal  mammary  arteries.  If  the  point  included  in  the  ligature  be  below 
the  origin  of  the  subscapular  artery,  the  anastomoses  are  less  free.  The  chief  agents  in  restoring 
the  circulation  will  be  the  posterior  circumflex,  by  its  anastomoses  with  the  suprascapular  and 
acromial  thoracic,  and  the  communications  between  the  subscapular  and  superior  profunda, 
which  will  be  afterwards  referred  to  as  performing  the  same  office  aft-er  ligature  of  the  brachial. 
The  cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been  performe<l  are  few  in  number,  and  no  published 
account  of  dissection  of  the  collateral  circulation  appears  to  exist. 

The  branches  of  the  axillary  artery  are : — 

IP        1  4  n    ,      ( Superior  thoracic. 
rrom  \st  Fart      ,    *  •  i  xi. 

I  Acromial  thoracic. 

From  2d  Part      |  Long  thoracic. 

/  Alar  thoracic. 

i  Subscapular. 
From  8r/  Part      -  Anterior  circumflex. 

(  Posterior  circumflex. 

The  superior  thoracic  is  a  small  artery,  which  arises  from  the  axillary  sepa- 
rately, or  by  a  common  trunk  with  the  acromial  thoracic.  Running  forwards 
and  inwards  along  the  upper  border  of  the  Pectorahs  minor,  it  passes  between  it 
and  the  Pectoralis  major  to  the  side  of  the  chest.  It  supplies  these  muscles,  and 
the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  anastomosing  with  the  internal  mammary  and  inter- 
costal arteries. 

The  acromial  thoracic  is  a  short  trunk,  which  arises  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
axillary  artery.  Projecting  forwards  to  the  upper  border  of  the  Pectoralis  minor, 
it  divides  into  three  sets  of  branches,  thoracic,  acromial,  and  descending.  The 
thoracic  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  are  distributed  to  the  Serratus  mag- 
nus  and  Pectoral  muscles,  anastomosing  with  the  intercostal  branches  of  the 
internal  mam  mar  v.  The  acromial  branches  are  directed  outwards  towards  the 
acromion,  supplying  the  Deltoid  muscle,  and  anastomosing,  on  the  surface  of  the 
acromion,  with  the  suprascapular,  anterior,  and  posterior  circumflex  arteries. 
The  descending  branch  ])asses  in  the  interspace  between  the  Pectoralis  major  and 
Deltoid,  accompanying  the  cephalic  vein,  and  supplying  both  muscles. 

The  loivj  thoracic  passes  downwards  and  inwards  along  the  lower  border  of 
the  Pectoralis  minor  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  supplying  the  Serratus  magnus,  the 
Pectoral  muscles,  and  mammary  gland,  and  sending  branches  across  the  axilla  to 
the  axillary  glands  and  Subscapularis,  which  ana.stomose  with  the  internal  mam- 
mary and  intercostal  arteries. 

The  alar  thoracic  is  a  small  branch,  which  supplies  the  glands  and  areolar  tissue 
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or  the  axilla.    Its  place  is  frequently  supplied  by  braDchea  from  some  of  the  other 
tlii>racic  arteries. 

The  aubscapvtar,  the  largest  branch  of  the  axillary  artery,  arises  opposite  the 
lower  border  of  the  Subscapularis  muscle,  and  passes  downwards  aud  backwards 
along  its  lower  margin  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  acapnia,  where  it  anastomoses 
with  the  posterior  scapular,  a  branch  of  tlie  subcliivian.  It  distributes  branches 
Id  the  muscles  in  its  neighborhood,  and  gives  oftj  about  an  inch  an  a  half  from  its 
origin,  a  large  branch,  the  dorsalis  scaputie,  which  curves  round  the  inferior  border 
of  the  scapula,  leaving  the  axilla  iu  the  interspace  between  the  Teres  minor 
above,  the  Teres  major  below,  and  the 
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lung  head  of  the  Triceps  in  front. 
Three  branches,  or  seta  of  branches, 
arise  from  the  dorsalis  scapula:  the 
first  enters  the  subscapular  fossa  be- 
neath the  Subscapularis,  which ^t  sup- 
plies, anastomosing  with  the  posterior 
scapular  and  suprascapular  arteries: 
the  second,  the  trunk  of  the  artery 
{dorsalia  seapulse),  turns  round  the 
a>dllary  border  of  the  scapula,  and 
enters  the  infraspinous  fossa,  where  it 
anastomoses  with  the  suprascapular 
and  posterior  scapular  arteries ;  and  a 
third,  or  median  branch,  is  continued 
along  the  axillary  border  of  the 
scapula,  between  the  Teres  major  and 
minor,  and,  at  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  bone,  anaato- 
mosies  with  the  posterior  scapular. 

The  circiimjiejr  arteries  wind  round 
the  neck  of  the  humerus.  The  ;>os(e- 
rior  circum/Ux  (Fig.  828),  the  larger  of 
the  two,  arises  from  the  back  part 
of  the  axillary  opposite  the  lower 
border  of  the  Subscapularis  muscle, 
and,  passing  backwards  with  the  cir- 
cumflex veins  and  nerve  through  the 
quadrangular  space  bounded  by  the 
Teres  major  and  minor,  the  scapular 
heai  of  the  Triceps  and  the  humerus, 
winds  round  the  neck  of  that  bone 
and  is  distributed  to  the  Deltoid  mus- 
cle and  shoulder-joint,  anastomosing 
with  the  anterior  circumflex,  supra- 
scapular, and  acromial  thoracic  arteries. 
The  anterior  ciVcum/fex (Figs.  328,329), 
considerably  smaller  than  ihe  preced- 
ing, arises  just  below  that  vessel,  from 
the  outer  side  of  the  axillary  artery.  It 
passes  horizontally  outwards,  beneath 
theCoraco-bracbialisand  short  head  of 
the  Biceps,  lying  upon  the  fore  part  of 
the  neck  of  the  humerus,  and,  on  reaching  the  bicipital  groove,  gives  off  an  ascend- 
ing branch,  which  passes  upwanls  along  tlie  groove  to  supply  the  head  of  the 
bone  and  the  shouloer-joint.  The  trunk  of  the  vessel  is  then  continued  outwards 
beneath  the  Deltoid,  which  it  supplies,  and  anastomoses  with  ihc  posterior  cir- 
cnniflex  and  acromia  thoracic  arteries. 
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the  axilla.  After  oarefally  dissecting  throagh  the  areolar  tissue  and  fascia,  the  median  nerve 
and  axillary  vein  are  exposed ;  the  former  having  been  displaced  to  the  outer,  and  the  latter  tc 
the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  the  elbow  being  at  the  same  time  bent,  so  as  to  relax  the  structures, 
and  facilitate  their  separation,  the  ligature  may  be  passed  round  the  artery  from  the  ulnar  to  the 
radial  side.  This  portion  of  the  artery  is  occasionally  crossed  by  a  muscular  slip  derived  from 
the  Latissimus  dorsi,  which  may  mislead  the  surgeon  during  an  operation.  The  occasional 
existence  of  this  muscular  fasciculus  was  spoken  of  in  the  description  of  the  muscles.  It  ma> 
easily  be  recognized  b^  the  transverse  direction  of  its  fibres. 

The  first  portion  of  the  axillary  artery  may  be  tied  in  cases  of  aneurism  encroaching  so  fat 
upwards  that  a  ligature  cannot  be  applied  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  Notwithstanding  that 
this  operation  has  been  performed  in  some  few  cases,  and  with  success,  its  performance  is 
attended  with  much  difficulty  and  danger.  The  student  will  remark  that  in  this  situation,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  divide  a  thick  muscle,  and,  after  separating  the  costo-coracoid  membrane, 
the  artery  would  be  exposed  at  the  bottom  of  a  more  or  less  deep  space,  with  the  cephalic  and 
axillary  veins  in  such  relation  with  it  as  must  render  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  tnis  part  ol 
the  vessel  particularly  hazardous.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  an  easier,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  advisable  operation,  to  tie  the  subclavian  artery  in  the  third  part  of  its  course. 

In  a  case  of  wound  of  the  vessel,  the  general  practice  of  cutting  down  upon,  and  tying  it  above 
and  below  the  wounded  point,  should  be  adopted  in  all  ca^s. 

Collateral  circulation  after  lUfatnre  of  the  axillary  artery.  If  the  artery  be  tied  above  the 
origin  of  the  acromial  thoracic,  the  collateral  circulation  will  be  carried  on  h\  the  same  branches 
as  after  the  ligature  of  the  subclavian :  if  at  a  lower  point,  between  the  acromial  thoracic  and 
subscapular  arteries,  the  latter  vessel,  by  its  free  anastomoses  with  the  other  scapular  arteries, 
branches  of  the  subclavian,  will  become  the  chief  agent  in  carrying  on  the  circulation,  to  which 
the  long  thoracic,  if  it  be  below  the  ligature,  will  materially  contribute,  by  its  anastomoses  with 
the  intercostal  and  internal  mammary  arteries.  If  the  point  included  in  the  ligature  be  below 
the  origin  of  the  subscapular  artery,  the  anastomoses  are  less  free.  The  chief  agents  in  restoring 
the  circulation  will  be  the  posterior  circumflex,  by  its  anastomoses  with  the  suprascapular  and 
acromial  thoracic,  and  the  communications  between  the  subscapular  and  superior  profunda, 
which  will  be  afterwards  referred  to  as  performing  the  same  office  after  ligature  of  the  brachial. 
The  cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been  performed  are  few  in  number,  and  no  published 
account  of  dissection  of  the  collatend  circulation  appears  to  exist. 

The  branches  of  the  axillary  artery  are : — 

IP        1  ^  D    i      r  Superior  thoracic. 
rro7n  Ist  Fart     -,    *  -  ^  ^x. 

\  Acromial  thoracic. 

TP        o  J  D    *      t  Lone  thoracic. 
rrom  M  Fart      ^    ai      ^i 

/  Alar  thoracic. 

i  Subscapular. 

From  8r/  Part      -  Anterior  circumflex. 

f  Posterior  circumflex. 

The  superior  thoracic  is  a  small  artery,  which  arises  from  the  axillar}'  sepa- 
rately, or  by  a  common  trunk  with  the  acromial  thoracic.  Running  forwards 
and  inwards  along  the  upper  border  of  the  Pectoralis  minor,  it  patises  between  it 
and  the  Pectoralis  major  to  the  side  of  the  chest.  It  supplies  these  muscles,  and 
the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  anastomosing  with  the  internal  mammary  and  inter- 
costal arteries. 

The  acromial  thoracic  is  a  sliort  trunk,  which  arises  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
axillary  artery.  Projecting  forwards  to  the  upper  border  of  the  Pectoralis  minor, 
it  divides  into  three  sets  of  branches,  thoracic,  acromial,  and  descending.  The 
thoracic  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  are  distributed  to  the  Serratus  mag- 
nus  and  Pectoral  muscles,  anastomosing  with  the  intercostal  branches  of  the 
internal  mammary.  The  acromial  branches  are  directed  outwards  towards  the 
acromion,  su]:)plying  the  Deltoid  muscle,  and  anastomosing,  on  the  surface  of  the 
acromion,  with  the  su])rascapular,  anterior,  and  posterior  circumflex  arteries. 
The  descending  branch  ])asses  in  tlie  interspace  between  the  Pectoralis  major  and 
Deltoid,  accompanying  the  cephalic  vein,  and  supplying  both  muscles. 

The  lony  thoracic  pa^ises  downwards  and  inwards  along  the  lower  border  of 
tlie  Pectoralis  minor  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  supplying  the  Serratus  magnus,  the 
Pectoral  muscles,  and  mammary  gland,  and  sending  branches  across  the  axilla  to 
the  axillary  glands  and  Subscapularis,  which  anastomose  with  the  internal  mam- 
mary and  intercostal  arteries. 

The  alar  thoracic  is  a  small  branch,  which  supplies  the  glands  and  areolar  tissue 
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of  the  axilla.    Its  place  is  frequently  supplied  by  brflDchesfrom  some  of  the  other 
thoracic  arteries. 

The  sribscapuhr,  the  largest  branch  of  the  axillary  artery,  arises  opposite  the 
lower  border  of  the  Subacapularis  muscle,  and  passes  downwards  and  backwards 
aloQg  its  lower  margin  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  where  it  anastomoses 
with  the  posterior  scapular,  a  branch  of  the  subclavian.  It  distributes  branches 
to  the  muscles  in  its  neighborhood,  and  gives  oft',  about  an  inch  an  a  half  from  its 
origiii,  a  large  branch,  the  dorsalis  scapulra,  whieli  curves  round  the  inferior  border 
i)f  the  scapula,  leaving  the  axilla  iu  the  interspace  bctweea  the  Teres  minor 
above,  the  Teres  major  below,  and  the 
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long  head  of   the   Triceps  in   front. 

Three  branches,  or  sets  of  branches, 

arise  from  the  dorsalis  scapulie:    the 

first  enters  the  subscapular   fossa  be- 
neath the  Subscapular  is,  which  ^t  sup- 

phes,  anastomosing  with  the  posterior 

Bcapular  and   suprascapular   arteries; 

the  second,  the   trunk  of  the   artery 

{dorsaUs    scapuUe\  turns    ronnd    the 

axillary   border   of  the   scapula,  and 

enters  the  infraspinous  fossa,  where  it 

aoastomoses  witn   the   suprascapular 

and  posterior  scapular  arteries ;  and  a 

third,  or  median  branch,  is  continued 

along    the    axillary    border    of    the 

Kapula,  between  the  Teres  major  and 

minor,  and,  at  the  dorsal   surface  of 

the  inferior  angle  of  the  bone,  anasto- 
moses with  the  posterior  scapular. 
The  circumflex  arteries  wind  ronnd 

the  neck  of  the  humerus.     The;K>s(e- 

rior  circumflex  (Fig.  328),  the  larger  of 

the  two,  arises   from   the   back   part 

of  the   axillary   opposite    the   lower 

border  of  the   Subscapularis   muscle, 

and,  passing  backwards  with  the  cir- 
cumnex  veins  and  nerve  througti  the 
Quadrangular  space  bounded  by  the 
Teres  major  and  minor,  the  scapular 
head  of  the  Triceps  and  the  humerus, 
winds  round  the  neck  of  that  bone 
and  is  distributed  to  the  Deltoid  mus- 
cle and  shoulder- joint,  anastomosing 
with  the  anterior  circumflex,  supra- 
scapular, and  acromial  thoracic  arteries. 
The  anterior  circumflex  (Figs.  328,329), 
considerably  smaller  than  the  preced- 
ing, arises  just  below  that  vessel,  from 
theoutersideof  the  axillary  artery.  It 
passes  horizontally  outwards,  beneath 
the  Coraco-brachialis  and  short  head  of 
the  Biceps,  lying  upon  the  fore  part  of 
the  neck  of  the  humerus,  and,  on  reaching  the  bicipital  groove,  gives  off  an  ascend- 
ing branch,  which  passes  upwanls  along  the  groove  to  supply  the  head  of  the 
bone  and  the  shoulder-joint.  The  trunk  of  the  vessel  is  then  continued  outwards 
beneath  the  Deltoid,  which  it  supplies,  and  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  cir- 
cumflex and  acromia  thoracic  arteries. 
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Brachial  Artery.    (Fig.  330.) 

The  Brachial  Artery  commences  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  tendon  of  the 
Teres  major,  and,  passing  down  the  inner  and  anterior  aspect  of  the  arm,  termi- 
nates about  half  an  inch  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  where  it  divides  into  the 
radial  and  ulnar  arteries. 

The  direction  of  this  vessel  is  marked  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  outer  side  of 
the  axillary  space,  between  the  folds  of  the  axilla,  to  a  point  midway  between 
the  condyles  of  the  humerus,  which  corresponds  to  the  depression  along  the 
inner  border  of  the  Coraco-brac  uaiis  and  Biceps  muscles.  In  the  upper  part 
of  its  course,  the  artery  lies  internal  to  the  humerus ;  but  below,  it  is  in  front  of 
that  bone. 

Relations.  This  artery  is  superficial  throughout  its  entire  extent,  being  cov- 
ered, in  front^  by  the  integument,  the  superficial  and  deep  fascia ;  the  bicipital 
fascia  .;  urates  it  opposite  the  elbow  from  the  median  basilic  vein;  the  median 
nerve  c  o.^  es  it  at  its  middle ;  and  the  basilic  vein  lies  in  the  line  of  the  artery, 
but  separ^'  m]  from  it  by  the  fascia,  in  the  lower  half  of  its  course.  Behind^  it  is 
separated  i  om  the  inner  side  of  the  humerus  above,  by  the  long  and  inner  heads 
of  the  Triceps,  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  and  superior  profunda  artery  inter- 
vening :  and  from  the  front  of  the  bone,  below,  by  the  insertion  of  the  Coraco- 
bracli'i«lis  muscle  and  by  the  Brachialis  anticus.  By  its  outer  stcfe,  it  is  in  rela- 
tion  w'lh  the  commencement  of  the  median  nerve,  and  the  Coraco-brachialis  and 
Bicep.'  auscles,  which  slightly  overlap  the  artery.  By  its  inner  side,  its  upper 
half  i-  ';•  relation  with  the  internal  cutaneous  and  ulnar  nerves,  its  lower  naif 
witli  the  median  nerve.  It  is  accompanied  by  two  venas  comites,  which  lie  in 
close  contact  with  the  artery,  being  connected  together  at  intervals  by  short 
transverse  communicating  branches. 

Plan  of  the  Eelations  of  the  Brachial  Artery. 

In  front. 

Integument  and  fascite. 

Bicipital  f«*»cia,  median  basilic  vein. 

Median  nerve. 

(hiter  side.  /^            \                            r          i/t 

Median  nerve  (above).  (     Brachial      i  x  *        i      *                 j    i 

Coraco-brachialis.  \     ^^'^^^      )  ij^P^^  cntaneous  and  ulnar  nerve. 

Biceps.  V                J  ^^'^  °®'^'^  (below). 

Behind.  • 

Triceps. 

Musculo-spiral  nerve. 
Superior  profunda  artery. 
Coraco-brachialis. 
Brachialis  anticus. 

Bend  of  the  Elbow. 

At  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the  brachial  artery  sinks  deeply  into  a  triangular 
interval,  the  base  of  which  is  directed  upwards  towards  the  humerus,  and  the 
sides  of  which  are  bounded,  externally,  by  the  Supinator  loneus ;  internally,  by 
the  Pronator  radii  teres ;  its  floor  is  formed  by  the  Brachialis  anticus  ancl 
Supinator  brevis.  This  space  contains  the  brachial  artery,  with  its  accompanying 
veins ;  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries ;  the  median  and  musculo-spiral  nerves ;  ana 
the  tendon  of  the  Biceps.  The  brachial  artery  occupies  the  middle  line  of  this 
space,  and  divides  opposite  the  neck  of  the  radius  into  the  radial  and  ulnar 
arteries ;  it  is  covered,  in  front^  by  the  integument,  the  superficial  fascia,  and 
the  median  basilic  vein,  the  vein  being  separated  from  direct  contact  with  the 
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artery  by  the  bicipital  fascia.  Behind^  it  lies  on  the  Brachialis  anticus,  which 
separates  it  from  tne  elbow-joint.  The  median  nerve  lies  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  artery,  but  separated  from  it  below  by  an  interval  of  half  an  inch.  The 
tendon  of  the  Biceps  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  space,  and  the  mnsculo-spiral 
nerve  still  more  externally  lying  upon  the  Supinator  brevis,  and  partly  concealed 
by  the  Supinator  longus. 

Pfculiaritiet  of  ths  Artery  as  regards  its  Course,  The  brachial  artery,  accompanied  by  the 
median  nerve,  may  leave  the  inner  border  of  the  biceps,  and  descend  towards  the  inner  condyle 
of  the  hnmeroa,  where  it  usnally  curves  round  a  prominence  of  bone,  to  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  fibrous  band ;  it  then  inclines  outwards,  beneath  or  through  the  substance  of  the  Pronator  teres 
innscle,  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  The  variation  bears  considerable  analogy  with  the  normal 
condition  of  the  artery  in  some  of  the  camivora:  it  has  been  referred  to,  above,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  humenis. 

As  regards  its  DifHsion,  Occasionally,  the  artery  is  divided  for  a  short  distance  at  ita  upper 
part  into  two  trunks,  which  are  united  above  and  below.  A  similar  peculiarity  occurs  in  the 
main  vessel  of  the  lower  limb. 

The  point  of  bifurcation  may  be  above  or  below  the  usual  point  the  former  condition  being 
by  far  the  most  freauent  Out  of  481  examinations  recorded  by  Mr.  Quain,  some  made  on  the 
right  and  some  on  tne  left  side  of  the  body,  in  886  the  artery  bifurcated  in  its  normal  position. 
In  one  case  only  was  the  place  of  division  lower  than  usual,  being  two  or  three  inches  below  the 
elbow-joint.  ^'  Tn  94  cases  out  of  481,  or  about  one  in  5^,  there  were  two  arteries  instead  of  one 
in  some  part,  or  in  the  whole  of  the  arm." 

There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  correspondence  between  the  arteries  of  the  two  arms,  with 
respect  to  tneir  irregular  division ;  for  in  sixty-one  bodies  it  occurred  on  one  side  only  in  forty- 
three  ;  on  both  sides,  in  different  positions,  in  thirteen :  on  both  sides,  in  the  same  position,  in 
five. 

The  point  of  bifurcation  takes  place  at  different  parts  of  the  arm,  being  most  frequent  in  the 
npper  part,  leas  so  in  the  lower  part,  and  least  so  in  the  middle,  the  most  usual  point  for  the 
application  of  a  ligature ;  under  any  of  these  circumstances,  two  large  arteries  would  be  fonnd 
in  the  arm  instead  of  one.  The  most  frequent  (in  three  out  of  four)  of  these  peculiarities  is  the 
high  division  of  the  radial.  That  artery  often  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial,  and 
nins  parallel  with  the  main  trunk  to  the  elbow,  where  it  crosses  it,  lying  beneath  the  fascia ;  or 
it  may  perforate  the  fascia,  and  pass  over  the  artery  immediately  beneath  the  integument. 

The  ulnar  sometimes  arises  from  the  brachial  high  up,  and  then  occasionally  leaves  that  vessel 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  and  descends  towards  the  inner  condyle.  In  the  forearm,  it  generally 
lies  beneath  the  deep  fascia,  superficial  to  the  Flexor  muscles ;  occasionally  between  the  integu- 
ment and  deep  fascia,  and  very  rarely  beneath  the  Flexor  muscles. 

The  interosseous  artery  sometimes  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  brachial  or  axillary :  as  it 
passes  down  the  arm,  it  lies  behind  the  main  trunk,  and,  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  regains  its 
nsnal  position. 

In  some  cases  of  high  division  of  the  radial,  the  remaining  trunk  (ulnar-interosseous)  occa- 
sonally  passes,  together  with  the  median  nerve,  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  arm  to  the  inner 
condyle,  and  then,  passing  from  within  outwards,  beneath  or  through  the  Pronator  teres,  regains 
its  usual  position  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

Occasionally,  the  two  arteries  representing  the  brachial  are  connected  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow 
bj  a  short  transverse  branch,  and  are  even  sometimes  reunited. 

Sometimes,  long  slender  vessels,  tasa  aherrantia^  connect  the  brachial  or  axillary  arteries  with 
one  of  the  arteries  of  the  forearm,  or  a  branch  from  them.    These  vessels  usually  join  the  radial. 

Varieties  in  Muscular  Relations}  The  brachial  artery  is  occasionally  concealed,  in  some  part 
«f  its  course,  by  muscular  or  tendinous  slips  derived  from  various  sources.  In  the  upper  tnird 
of  the  arm^  the  brachial  vessels  and  median  nerve  have  been  seen  concealed,  to  the  extent  of 
three  inches,  by  a  muscular  layer  of  considerable  thickness,  derived  from  the  Coraco-brachialis, 
which  passed  round  to  the  inner  side  of  the  vessel,  and  joined  the  internal  head  of  the  Triceps. 
In  the  lower  half  of  the  arm  the  artery  is  occasionally  concealed  ^y  a  broad,  thin  head  to  the 
Biceps  muscle.  A  narrow,  fleshy  slip  from  the  Biceps  has  been  seen  to  cross  the  artery,  con- 
cealing it  for  an  inch  and  a  half,  its  tendon  ending  in  the  aponeurosis  covering  the  Pronator  teres. 
A  muscular  and  tendinous  slip  has  been  seen  to  arise  from  the  external  bicipital  ridge  by  a  long 
tendon,  cross  obliquely  behind  th^  long  tendon  of  the  Biceps,  and  end  in  a  fleshy  belly,  which 
appears  on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm  between  the  Biceps  and  Coraco-brachialis,  passes  down 
along  the  inner  edge  of  the  fonner,  and  crosses  the  artery  very  obliquely,  so  as  to  lie  in  front  of 
it  for  three  inches,  and,  finally,  gives  rise  to  a  narrow,  flattened  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the 
aponeurosis  over  the  Pronator  teres.  A  tendinous  slip,  arising  from  the  deep  part  of  the  tendon 
of  the  Pectoralis  major,  has  been  seen  to  cross  the  artery  obliquely  at  or  below  the  Coraco- 
brachialis,  and  join  the  intermuscular  septum  above  the  inner  condyle.  The  Brachialis  anticus 
not  unfrequently  projects  at  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  occasionally  overlaps  it,  sending 
inwards,  across  the  artery,  an  aponeurosis  which  binds  the  vessel  down  upon  the  Brachialis 


^  See  Struthsrs^s  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Ohservativns. 
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anticiis.  Sonietirnes,  a  flesliy  slip  from  the  muscle  covers  the  vessel,  in  one  case  to  the  extent  of 
three  inches.  In  some  cases  of  high  origin  of  the  Pronator  teres,  an  aponeurosis  extends  from 
it  to  join  the  Brachialis  anticns  external  to  the  artery ;  a  kind  of  arch  being  thns  formed  under 
which  the  principal  artery  and  median  nerve  pass,  so  as  to  be  concealed  for  half  an  inch  above 
the  transverse  level  of  the  condyle. 

Snrgicnl  Anatomy,  Compression  of  the  brachial  artery  is  required  in  cases  of  amputation  and 
some  other  operations  in  the  arm  and  forearm ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  it  may  be  eflfe<*te<l 
in  almost  any  part  of  the  course  of  the  artery.  If  pressure  is  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
liml),  it  should  be  directed  from  within  outwards,  and  if  in  the  lower  part,  from  before  backwards, 
as  the  artery  lies  on  the  inner  side  of  the  humerus  above,  and  in  front  of  it  below.  The  most 
favorable  situation  is  near  the  insertion  of  the  Coraco-brachialis. 

The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  brachial  artery  may  be  required  in  cases  of  wounds  of 
the  vessel,  and  in  some  cases  of  wound  of  the  palmar  arch.  It  is  also  sometimes  necessary  in 
cases  of  aneurism  of  the  brachial,  the  radial,  ulnar,  or  interosseous  arteries.  The  artery  may 
be  secured  in  any  part  of  its  course.  The  chief  guides  in  determining  \Xs  position  are  the  surface- 
markings  produced  by  the  inner  margin  of  the  Coraco-brachialis  and  Biceps,  the  known  course 
of  the  vessel  and  its  pulsation,  which  should  be  carefully  felt  for  before  any  operation  is  performe<l, 
as  the  vessel  occasionally  deviates  from  its  usual  position  in  the  arm.  In  whatever  situation 
the  operation  is  performed,  great  care  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the  extreme  thinness  of  the 
parts  covering  the  artery,  and  the  intimate  connection  which  the  vessel  has  throughout  its 
whole  course  with  important  nerves  and  veins.  Sometimes  a  thin  layer  of  muscular  fibre  is 
met  with  concealing  the  artery ;  if  such  is  the  case,  it  must  be  cut  across  in  order  to  expose  the  vessel. 

In  the  upper  third  of  the  arm  the  artery  may  be  exposed  in  tlie  following  manner : — The 
patient  being  placed  horizontally  upon  a  table,  the  affected  limb  should  be  raised  from  the  side, 
and  the  hand  supinated.  An  incision  about  two  inches  in  length  should  be  made  on  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  Coraco-brachialis  muscle,  and  the  subjacent  fascia  cautiously  divided,  so  as  to  avoid 
wounding  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  or  basilic  vein,  which  sometimes  run  on  the  surface  of 
the  artery  as  high  as  the  axilla.  The  fascia  having  been  divided,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  ulnar  and  internal  cutaneous  nerves  lie  on  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  the  median  on  the 
outer  side,  the  latter  nerve  being  occasionally  superficial  to  the  artery  in  this  situation,  and 
that  the  vena?  comites  are  also  in  relation  with  the  vessel,  one  on  either  side.  These  being 
carefully  separate<l,  the  aneurism  needle  should  be  passed  round  the  artery  from  the  ulnar  to  the 
radial  side. 

If  two  arteries  are  present  in  the  ann,  in  consequence  of  a  high  division,  they  are  usually 
placed  side  by  side ;  and  if  they  are  exposed  in  an  operation,  the  surgeon  should  endeavor  to 
ascertain,  by  alternately  pressing  on  each  vessel,  which  of  the  two  communicates  with  the  w*ound 
or  aneurism,  when  a  ligature  may  be  applied  accordingly;  or  if  pulsation  or  hemorrhage  ceases 
only  when  both  vessels  are  compressed,  both  vessels  may  be  tied,  as  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  two  communicate  above  the  seat  of  disease,  or  are  reunited. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  two  arteries  may  be  present  in  the  arm  in  a  case  of  high 
division,  and  that  one  of  these  may  be  found  along  the  inner  intermuscular  septum,  in  a  line 
towards  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  or  in  the  usual  position  of  the  brachial,  but  deeply 
placed  beneath  the  common  tnmk :  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  will  suggest  the  precautions 
necessary  in  every  case,  and  indicate  the  measures  to  be  adopted  when  anomalies  are  met  with. 

In  the  middU  of  the  arm  the  brachial  artery  may  be  exposed  by  making  an  incision  along  the 
innei-  margin  of  the  Biceps  muscle.  The  forearm  being  bent  so  as  to  relax  the  muscle,  it  should 
be  drawn  slightly  aside,  and,  the  fascia  being  carefully  divided,  the  median  nerve  will  be  exposed 
lying  upon  tlie  artery  (sometimes  beneath) ;  this  being  drawn  inwards  tmd  the  muscle  outwards, 
the  artery  should  be  separated  from  its  accompanying  veins  and  secured.  In  this  situation  the 
inferior  profunda  may  be  mistaken  for  the  main  trunk,  especially  if  enlarged,  from  the  collateral 
circulation  having  become  established ;  this  may  be  avoided  by  directing  the  incision  externally 
towards  the  Biceps  rather  than  inwards  or  backwards  towards  the  Triceps. 

The  hirer  part  of  the  hrachial  artery  is  of  extreme  interest  in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  on 
account  of  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  veins  most  conmionly  opened  in  venesection.  Of 
these  vessels,  the  median  basilic  is  the  largest  and  most  prominent,  and,  consequently,  the  one 
usually  selected  for  the  operation.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  this  vein  runs  parallel  with 
the  hrachial  artery,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  bicipital  fascia,  and  that  in  no  case  should 
this  vessel  be  selected  for  venesection,  exce])t  in  a  part  which  is  not  in  contact  with  the  artery. 

CoUattral  circvlation.  After  the  application  of  a  ligature  tc^  the  brachial  artery  in  the  upper 
third  of  the  ann,  the  circulation  is  carried  on  by  branches  fnmi  the  circumflex  and  subscapular 
arteries,  anastomosing  with  ascending  branches  from  the  superior  profunda.  If  the  brachial  is 
tied  heJow  the  origin  of  the  profunda  arteries  the  circulation  is  maintained  by  the  branches  of  tlu* 
profunda*,  anastomosing  with  the  recurrent  radial,  ulnar,  and  interosseous  arteries.  In  two 
cases  descril>e<l  by  Mr.  South,*  in  which  the  brachial  artery  had  been  tietl  some  time  previously, 
in  one  ''  a  long  portion  of  the  artery  had  been  obliterated,  and  sets  of  vessels  are  descending  on 


'  CnKi.irs'  Sfiryery,  vol.  ii.,  p.  254.  See  also  White's  engraving  referred  to  by  Mr.  South,  of 
the  anastomosing  branches  after  ligature  of  the  brachial,  in  Whitens  Cases  in  Sur<fery.  Porta 
also  gives  a  case  (with  drawings)  of  the  circulation  after  ligature  of  both  brachial  and  radial. — 
Alftrazioni  Pafolof/iche  delle  Arteri^. 
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either  side  from  above  the  obliteration,  to  be  received  into  others  which  ascend  in  a  similar 
manner  from  below  it.  In  the  other,  the  obliteration  is  less  extensive,  and  a  single  curved  arterv, 
about  as  big  as  a  crow-quill,  passes  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  open  part  of  the  artery.'' 

The  branches  of  the  brachial  artery  are  the 

Superior  profunda.  Inferior  profunda. 

Nutrient  artery.  Anastomotica  magna. 

Muscular. 

The  superior  pro/tinda  arises  from  tlie  inner  and  back  part  of  the  brachi'^l 
opposite  the  lower  border  of  the  Teres  major,  and  passes  backwards  to  the 
interval  between  the  outer  and  inner  heads  of  the  Triceps  muscle,  accompanied 
by  the  musculo-spiral  nerve ;  it  winds  round  the  back  part  of  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus  in  the  spiral  groove,  between  the  Triceps  and  the  bone,  pierces  the 
external  intermuscular  septum,  and  descends  to  the  space  between  the  Brachialis 
anticus  and  Supinator  longus,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  recurrent  branch  of 
the  radial  artery.  It  supplies  the  Deltoid,  Coraco-brachialis,  and  Triceps  muscles, 
and,  whilst  in  the  groove  between  the  Triceps  and  the  bone,  it  gives  off  the  pos- 
terior articular  artery,  which  descends  perpendicularly,  between  the  Triceps  and 
the  bone,  to  the  back  part  of  the  elbow-joint,  accompanied  by  the  nerve  to  the 
Anconeus  muscle,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  interosseous  recurrent  branch, 
and,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  with  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent,  and  with 
the  anastomotica  magna  or  inferior  profunda  (Fig.  333). 

The  nntrient  artery  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  arises  from  the  brachial,  about 
the  middle  of  the  arm.  Passing  downwards,  it  enters  the  nutrient  canal  of  that 
bone,  near  the  insertion  of  the  Coraco-brachialis  muscle. 

The  inferior  profunda,  of  small  size,  arises  from  the  brachial,  a  little  below  the 
middle  of  the  arm;  piercing  the  internal  intermuscular  septum,  it  descends,  on  the 
surface  of  the  inner  head  of  the  Triceps  muscle,  to  the  space  between  the  inner 
condyle  and  olecranon,  accompanied  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  terminates  by  anas- 
tomosing with  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  and  anastomotica  magna.  It  also 
supplies  a  branch  to  the  front  of  the  internal  condyle,  which  anastomoses  with 
the  anterior  ulnar  recurrent. 

The  anastomotica  magna  arises  from  the  brachial,  about  two  inches  above  the 
elbow-joint.  It  passes  transversely  inwards  upon  the  Brachialis  anticus,  and, 
piercing  the  internal  intermuscular  septum,  winds  round  the  back  part  of  the 
humerus  between  the  Triceps  and  the  bone,  forming  an  arch  above  the  olecranon 
fossa,  by  its  junction  with  the  posterior  articular  branch  of  the  superior  profunda. 
As  this  vessel  lies  on  the  Brachialis  anticus,  branches  ascend  to  join  the  inferior 
profunda ;  and  some  descend  in  front  of  the  inner  condyle,  to  anastomose  with  the 
anterior  ulnar  recurrent.  Behind  the  internal  condyle  an  offset  is  given  off  which 
anastomoses  with  the  inferior  profunda  and  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  arteries 
and  supplies  the  Triceps. 

Tlie  muscular  are  three  or  four  large  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the 
muscles  in  the  course  of  the  artery.  They  supply  the  Coraco-brachialis,  Biceps, 
and  Brachialis  anticus  muscles. 

The  Anastomosis  around  the  Elbotv-joirU  (Fig.  333).  The  vessels  engaged  in 
this  anastomosis  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  those  situated  in  front  and 
behind  the  Internal  and  External  condyles.  The  branches  anastomosing  in 
front  of  the  Internal  condyle  are : — The  anastomotica  magna,  the  anterior  ulnar 
recurrent,  and  the  anterior  terminal  branch  of  the  inferior  profunda.  Those 
Itehind  the  Internal  condyle  are : — Tlie  anastomotica  magna,  the  posterior  ulnar 
recurrent,  and  the  posterior  terminal  branch  of  the  interior  profunda.  The 
branches  anastomosing  in  front  of  the  External  condyle  are : — The  radial 
recurrent  and  the  termination  of  the  superior  [)rofunda.  Those  behind  the 
External  condyle  (perhaps  more  properly  described  as  being  situated  between 
the  external  condyle  and  the  olecranon)  are : — The  anastomotica  magna,  the 
interosseous  recurrent,  and  the  posterior  articular  branch  of  the  superior  pro- 
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funda.  There  is  also  a  large  arch  of  anastomosis  above  the  olecranon,  formed  by 
the  interosseous  recurrent  joining  with  the  anastomotica  magna  and  posterior 
ulnar  recurrent  (Fig.  333). 

From  this  description  it  will  be  observed  that  the  anastomotica  magna  is  the 
vessel  most  engagea,  the  only  part  of  the  anastomosis  in  which  it  is  not  employed 
being  that  in  front  of  the  external  condyle. 

Radial  Artery. 

The  Radial  Artery  appears,  from  its  direction,  to  be  the  continuation  of  the 
brachial,  but,  in  size,  it  is  smaller  than  the  ulnar.  It  commences  at  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  brachial,  just  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  passes  along  the  radial 
side  of  the  forearm  to  the  wrist ;  it  then  winds  backwards,  round  the  outer  side 
of  the  carpus,  beneath  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb,  and,  finally,  passes 
forwards,  between  the  two  heads  of  the  first  Dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  into  tlie 
palm  of  the  hand,  where  it  crosses  the  metacarpal  bones  to  the  ulnar  border  of 
the  hand,  to  form  the  deep  palmar  arch.  At  its  termination,  it  inosculates  with 
the  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery.  The  relations  of  this  vessel  may  thus  be 
conveniently  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.,  in  the  forearm,  at  the  back  of  the 
wrist,  and  in  the  hand. 

Relations,  In  the  forearm^  this  vessel  extends  from  opposite  the  neck  of  the 
radius  to  the  fore  part  of  the  styloid  process,  being  placed  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  shaft  of  the  bone  above,  and  in  front  of  it  below.  It  is  superficial  throughout 
its  entire  extent,  being  covered  by  the  integument,  the  superficial  and  deep  fascia, 
and  slightly  overlapped  above  by  the  Supinator  longus.  In  its  course  down- 
wards, it  lies  upon  tne  tendon  of  the  Biceps,  the  Supinator  brevis,  the  Pronator 
radii  teres,  the  radial  origin  of  the  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum,  the  Flexor  longus 
poUicis,  the  Pronator  quadratus,  and  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius.  In  the 
upper  third  of  its  course,  it  lies  between  the  Supinator  iongus  and  the  Pronator 
radii  teres ;  in  its  lower  two-thirds,  between  the  tendons  of  the  Supinator  longus 
and  the  Flexor  carpi  radialis.  The  radial  nerve  lies  along  the  outer  side  of  the 
artery  in  the  middle  third  of  its  course  ;  and  some  filaments  of  the  musculo- 
cutaneous nerve,  after  piercing  the  deep  fascia,  run  along  the  lower  part  of  the 
artery  as  it  winds  round  the  wrist.  The  vessel  is  accompanied  by  venae  comites 
throughout  its  whole  course. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Radial  Artery  in  the  Forearm. 

In  front. 

Integument — superficial  and  deep  fasciae. 
Supinator  longus. 

Inner  side.  f     Radial    A  Outer  Me, 

Pronator  radii  teres.  (     Artery  in     I  Supinator  longus. 

Flexor  carpi  radialis.  V    Forearm.     /  j^^.^  ^^^.^^^  ^  middle  third). 

Behind, 

Tendon  of  Biceps. 
Supinator  brevis. 
Pronator  radii  teres. 
Flexor  sublimis  digitorum. 
Flexor  longus  pollicis. 
Pronator  quadratus. 
Radius. 

At  the  wrist,  as  it  winds  round  the  outer  side  of  the  carpus,  from  the  styloid 
process  to  the  first  interosseous  space,  it  lies  upon  the  external  lateral  ligament, 
being  covered  by  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb,  subcutaneous  veins,  some 
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filaments  of  the  radial  nerve,  and   the  integument.     It  is  accompanied  by  two 

veins  and  a  filament  of  the  rausculo-cutaneous  nerve. 
In  the  hand,  it  passes  from  the  upper  end  of  the  first  interosseous  space,  between 

the  heads  of  the  Abductor  in- 

dicisorfirstDorsalinterosaeous  Fig-  381.— The  Santicnl  Anatomy  of  the  Radia]  and 

muscle,  transversely  across  the  Vioat  Arteries. 

[vilm,  to  the  base  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  little  finger, 

where  it  inosculates  with  the 

communicating  branch    from 

the  ulnar  artery,  forming  the 

deep  palmar  aron.  It  lies  upon 

the  carpal  extremities  of  the 

metacarpal  bones  and  the  In- 
terossei  muscles,  being  covered 
bv  the  flexor  tendons  of  the 
lingers,  the  Lumbricales,  the 
muscles  of  the  little  finger, 
and  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis, 
and  is  accompanied  by  the 
deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

Peeuliaritia,  The  origin  of  the 
radial  arterj  varies  in  the  propor- 
lion  nearij  of  one  in  eight  cssea. 
In  one  case  the  origin  was  lower 
ihao  usnal.  In  the  other  case.'),  the 
upper  part  of  the  brachial  was  a 
more  freqaent  soarce  of  origin  than 
the  aiilhr.T.  Tlie  variations  in  tlie 
positiou  of  this  vessel  in  the  ami, 
and  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  have 
been  already  mentioned.  In  the 
fbrearm  it  deviates  less  frequently 
from  its  position  than  the  ulnar. 
It  has  been  found  lying  over  the 
fascia,  instead  of  beneath  it.  It 
ha«  also  been  observed  on  lliesurfnce 
of  the  Sopinator  longus,  instead  of 
along  its  inner  border:  and  in  turn- 
ing ronnd  the  wrist,  it  has  been 
seen  lying  over,  instead  of  beneath, 
the  Extensor  tendons. 

Saryieal  Ajtatomy.  The  operation 
of  tying  the  radial  artery  is  re- 
qnired  in  cases  of  wounds  either  of 
ltd  trunk,  or  in  some  of  its  braDches. 
or  for  aneurism :  and  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  vessel  may  be  ex- 
posed in  any  part  of  its  course 
through  the  forearm  without  the 
division  of  any  mascnlar  fibres.  The 
operation  in  the  middle  or  inferior 
third  of  the  forearm  is  easily  per- 
formed; bnt  in  the  opperthird,  near 
the  elbow,  It  is  attended  with  somu 
difBcnIty,  from  the  greater  <kpth 
of  the  vewel,  and  from  its  being 
overlapped'by  the  Supinator  iongua 
and  Pronator  teres  rouscles. 

To  tie  the  artery  in  the  upper 
third,  an  incision  three  inches  in 
length  ahooM  be  made  through  the 
integninent,  fi-om  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  obliquely  downwards  and 
oatwai^  on  the    radial    side  of 
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the  forearm,  avoiding  the  lii-Aiiches  uf  ilie  iiiediaa  vein;  the  foapU  of  the  arm  beunir  divuled. 
and  the  Supinator  longils  lii'awn  a  litlltf  outward*,  the  artery  will  be  esponed.  Tlie  venm 
cotnites  ahuiild  be  oarel'iilly  ftepuruted  from  th«  vessel,  and  the  ligature  piiHsed  from  tlie  radial 
tu  the  ulnar  side. 

In  the  middle  third  ul'  t)m  fiirearin  the  artery  may  ho  exposed  by  ninking  an  tneision  of  simUftr 
length  on  the  inner  mai'gin  of  the  Supinator  Iodkus.     In  thix  rituaCion,  tlie  radial  nerve  lies  in   ' 
eloso  relation  with  the  outer  ride  of  the  art«ry,  and  should,  as  well   as  the  veins,  be  caretklltx 
avoided. 

In  the  lower  third,  the  artery  is  easily  secured  by  dividing  the  integument  luid  fiwfin  i 
interval  between  the  tendons  nf  the  Supinator  longua  and  Flexor  carpi  radinliH  musvleit. 


Fig.  332.— Ulnar  and  Rndia!  Art 
Deep  View. 


The  branches  of  tlie  rndial  artery  J 
may  be  divided  iato  three  groupi' 
corresponding  with  the  three  region! 
in  which  the  vessel  is  situuled, 

fBadial  recurrent. 
In  the    J  Muscular, 
Forearm.   \  SupL-rficialis  voUe, 
(_  Anterior  carpal. 
I'  Posterior  cttrpal. 
I  Metacarpal. 
I  Dorsales  pollicis. 
[DorHulis  indicis. 


Wrist. 


Han'l. 


fPrinceps  pollicis. 
Hiidialisiiidicis. 
I'erforaling. 
InlerosBcoiis, 


The  radial  recurrent  is  given  i 
immediately  below   the   elbow. 
ascends  between  the  branches  of  tbri| 
musculo -spiral  nerve,  lying  on 
Supinator  brevis,  and  ihen  lictwti 
the  Supinator  lougus  and  Brachials 
anticus,  supplying  these  mu.'^cles  n 
the    elbow-joint,   and    anasUimosin 
with  the   tonniiiiil    branchee  of  ihf 
superior  profunda. 

The  muscuhr  hranchee  are  distril^ 
utcd  to  the  muscles  on  the  raditl| 
side  of  the  forearm. 

The  suprrjicialis  vnlm  arises  frod 
the   radial   artery,  just   wliere    t]i^ 
vessel  is   about  to  wind   round 
wrist.     Running   forwards,  it   pass 
between  the  muscles  oC  the  innniq 
which    it    :^upplies,   and    i^onietjtii 
anuMlonKwe.a  with  the  tcrniination  < 
the    ulnar    artery,    completing    IM 
supcrlicial  palmar  arch.     This  vess 
varies  constderably  in  siac;    nsuallj 
it  is  very  small,  and  terminates  in  thT 
muscles  of  the  thumb;  soinutiuivn  I 
is  as  large  as  the  coutimiiition  of  lb< 
radial. 

The  narpnl  brnrickea  supply  the  joints  of  the  wrist.     The  anterwr  enrpal  v. 
small  vessel  which  arises  from  the  radial  artery  near  the  lower  border  of  the  Pro 
nator  quadratus,  and,  running  inwards  in  frmil  of  the  radius,  anastomoses  \ 
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the  anterior  carpal  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery.  From  the  arch  thus  formed, 
branches  descend  to  supply  the  articulations  of  the  wrist. 

The  posterior  carpal  is  a  small  vessel,  which  arises  from  the  radial  artery 
beneath  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb;  crossing  the  carpus  transversely  to 
the  inner  border  of  the  hand,  it  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  carpal  branch  of 
the  ulnar,  forming  the  posterior  carpal  arch.  From  this  arch  are  given  oft* 
descending  branches,  the  dorsal  interasseous  arteries  for  the  third  and  fourth 
interosseous  space,  which  anastomose  with  the  posterior  perforating  branches 
from  the  deep  palmar  arch ;  and  ascending  branches  to  anastomose  with  the  ter- 
mination of  the  anterior  interosseous  artery. 

The  metacarpal  (first  dorsal  interosseous  branch)  arises  beneath  the  extensor 
tendons  of  the  thumb,  sometimes  with  the  posterior  carpal  artery ;  running  for- 
wards on  the  second  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  it  communicates,  behind,  with 
the  corresponding  perforating  branch  of  the  deep  palmar  arch ;  and,  in  front, 
inosculates  w4th  the  digital  branch  of  the  superficial  palmar  arch,  and  supplies 
the  adjoining  sides  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers. 

The  dorsales  pollicis  are  two  small  vessels  which  run  along  the  side  of  the 
dorsal  aspect  of  the  thumb.  They  arise  separately  or  ooc4isionally  by  a  common 
trunk  ne^ir  the  base  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone. 

The  dorsalu  indids^  also  a  small  branch,  runs  along  the  radial  side  of  the  back 
of  the  index  finger,  sending  a  few  branches  to  the  Abductor  indicis. 

^\\Q  princeps  pollicis  arises  from  the  radial  just  as  it  turns  inwards  to  the  deep 
part  of  the  hand ;  it  descends  between  the  Abductor  indicis  and  Flexor  brevis 
pollicis,  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  to  the  base 
of  the  first  phalanx,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  run  along  the 
sides  of  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  thumb,  and  form  an  arch  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  last  phalanx,  from  which  branches  are  distributed  to  the  integument  and 
cellular  membrane  of  the  thumb. 

The  radtalis  indicvi  arises  close  to  the  preceding,  descends  between  the  Abduc- 
tor indicis  and  Adductor  pollicis,  and  runs  along  the  radial  side  of  the  index 
finger  to  its  extremity,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  collateral  digital  artery 
from  the  superficial  palmar  arcli.  At  the  lower  border  of  the  Adductor  pollicis, 
this  vessel  anastomoses  with  the  princeps  pollicis,  and  gives  a  communicating 
branch  to  the  superficial  palmar  arch. 

The  per/oratiiifj  arteries,  three  in  number,  pass  backwards  between  the  heads 
of  the  last  three  Dorsal  interossei  muscles,  to  inosculate  with  the  dorsal  interosseous 
arteries. 

The  palmar  inierosseoics,  three  or  four  in  number,  are  branches  of  the  deep 
palmar  arch;  they  run  forwards  upon  the  Interossei  muscles,  and  anastomose  at 
the  clefts  of  the  fingers  with  the  digital  branches  of  the  suj.)erficial  arch. 

Ulnar  Artery. 

The  Ulnar  Artery,  the  larger  of  the  two  subdivisions  of  the  brachial,  com- 
mences a  little  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  crosses  the  inner  side  of  the 
forearm  obliquely  inwards  to  the  commencement  of  its  lower  half;  it  then  runs 
along  its  ulnar  border  to  the  wrist,  crosses  the  annular  ligament  on  the  radial  side 
of  the  pisiform  bone,  and  passes  across  the  palm  of  the  hand,  forming  the  super- 
ficial palmar  arch,  which  sometimes  terminates  by  inosculating  with  the  super- 
ficialis  volie. 

Relations  in  the  Forearm.  In  its  upper  half^  it  is  deeply  seated,  Ixjing  covered 
by  all  the  superficial  Flexor  muscles,  excepting  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris;  it  is 
crossed  by  the  median  nerve,  which  lies  to  its  inner  side  for  about  an  inch,  and  it 
lies  upon  the  Brachialis  anticus  and  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  muscles.  In 
the  lower  half  of  the  forearm,  it  lies  upon  the  Flexor  profundus,  l)eing  covered 
by  the  integument,  the  superficial  ana  deep  fascia?,  and  is  placed  between  the 
Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  Flexor  sublimis  digitorum  muscles.     It  is  accompanied 
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by  two  vense  ooniites;  the  ulnar  nerve  lies  on  its  inner  side  for  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  its  extent,  and  a  small  branch  from  the  nerve  descends  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  vessel  to  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Plan  of  Relations  of  the  Ulnar  Artery  in  the  Forearm. 

In  front. 

Superficial  layer  of  flexor  muscles.  \  rr^^^^  v^i^ 
Median  nerve.  \  ^^^^  ^^• 


Superficial  and  deep  fascisd. 


Inner  aide. 

Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

Ulnar  nerve  (lower  two-thirds). 


Lower  half. 

Outer  Hde, 
Flexor  sublimis  digitonmu 


Behind, 

Brachialis  anticns. 

Flexor  profundus  digitomm. 

At  the  wrist  (Fig.  331),  the  ulnar  artery  is  covered  by  the  integument  and  fascia, 
and  lies  upon  the  anterior  annular  ligament.  On  its  inner  side  is  the  pisiform 
bone.     The  ulnar  nerve  lies  at  the  inner  side,  and  somewhat  behind  the  artery. 

In  the  palm  of  the  hand^  the  continuation  of  the  ulnar  artery  is  called  the 
superficial  palmar  arch  ;  it  passes  obliquely  outwards  to  the  interspace  between 
the  ball  of  the  thumb  and  the  index  finger,  where  it  occasionally  anastomoses 
with  the  superficial  is  volae,  and  a  branch  from  the  radialis  indicis,  thus  complet- 
ing the  arch.  The  convexity  of  this  arch  is  directed  towards  the  fingers,  its  con- 
cavity towards  the  muscles  of  the  thumb.  If  the  thumb  be  put  at  right  angles 
to  the  hand,  the  position  of  the  superficial  palmar  arch  will  be  roughly  indicated 
by  a  line  drawn  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  thumb  across  the  palm  of  the 
hand :  the  deep  palmar  arch  is  situated  about  a  finger's  breadth  nearer  to  the 
carpus. 

The  superficial  palmar  arch  is  covered  by  the  Palmaris  brevis,  the  palmar 
fascia,  and  integument ;  and  lies  upon  the  annular  ligament,  the  muscles  of  the 
little  finger,  the  tendons  of  the  superficial  flexor,  and  the  divisions  of  the  median 
and  ulnar  nerves,  the  latter  accompanying  the  artery  a  short  part  of  its  course. 

Relations  of  the  Superficial  Palmar  Arch. 


In  front. 

Integument. 
Palmaris  brevis. 
Palmar  fascia. 


Behind, 

Annular  ligament. 

Origin  of  muscles  of  Kttle  finger. 

Superficial  flexor  tendons. 

Divisions  of  median  and  ulnar  nerves. 


Peculiarities.  The  ulnar  artery  has  been  found  to  vary  in  its  origin  nearly  in  the  proportion 
of  one  in  thirteen  cases,  in  one  case  arising  lower  than  usual,  about  two  or  three  inches  below 
the  elbow,  and  in  all  the  other  cases  much  higher,  the  brachial  being  a  more  frequent  source  of 
origin  than  the  axillary. 

Variations  in  the  position  of  this  vessel  are  more  frequent  than  in  the  radial.  When  its  origin 
is  normal,  the  course  of  the  vessel  is  rarely  changed.  When  it  arises  high  up,  it  is  almost  inva- 
riably superficial  to  the  Flexor  muscles  in  the  forearm,  lying  commonly  beneath  the  fascia,  more 
rarely  between  the  fascia  and  integument.  In  a  few  cases,  its  position  was  subcutaneous  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  forearm,  subaponeurotic  in  thejower  part. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  The  application  of  a  ligature  to  this  vessel  is  required  in  cases  of  wound 
of  the  artery,  or  of  its  branches,  or  in  consequence  of  aneurism.  In  the  upper  half  of  the  fore- 
arm, the  artery  is  deeply  seated  beneath  the  superficial  Flexor  muscles,  and  their  division  would 
bo  requisite  in  a  case  of  recent  wound  of  the  artery  in  this  situation,  in  order  to  secure  it,  but 
under  no  other  circumstances.  In  the  middle  and  lower  third  of  the  forearm,  this  vessel  may  be 
easily  secured  by  making  an  incision  on  the  radial  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris : 
the  deep  fascia  being  divided,  and  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  its  companion  muscle,  the  Flexor 
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sablimis,  being  separated  A*om  each  other,  the  vessel  will  be  exposed,  acoompanied  by  its  venfe 
coinites,  the  ulnar  nerve  Jying  on  its  inner  side.  The  veins  being  separated  from  the  artery,  the 
ligature  should  be  passed  from  the  ulnar  to*the  radial  side,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  branches  of  the  ulnar  artery  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  groups : — 


Forearm,  - 


"  Anterior  ulnar  recurrent. 
Posterior  ulnar  recurrent. 

r  Anterior  interosseous. 


Interosseous,    s  t*    .    •      •  . 

\  Posterior  interosseous. 

Muscular. 


^^^  f  Anterior  carpal. 

'  \  Posterior  carpal. 
TT    fl  )  Deep  or  communicating  branch. 

*  \  Digital. 

The  anterior  ulnar  recurrent  (Fig.  332)  arises  immediately  below  the  elbow- 
joint,  passes  upwards  and  inwards  between  the  Brachialis  anticus  and  Pronator 
radii  teres,  supplies  those  muscles,  and,  in  front  of  the  inner  condyle,  anastomoses 
with  the  anastomotica  magna  and  inferior  profunda. 

The  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  is  much  larger,  and  arises  somewhat  lower  than 
the  preceding.  It  passes  backwards  and  inwards,  beneath  the  Flexor  sublimis, 
and  ascends  behind  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus.  In  the  interval  between 
this  process  and  the  olecranon,  it  lies  beneath  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  ascending 
between  the  heads  of  that  muscle,  beneath  the  ulnar  nerve ;  it  supplies  the  neigh- 
boring muscles  and  joint,  and  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  profunda,  anastomotic 
mi^a,  and  interosseous  recurrent  arteries  (Fig.  333\ 

The  interosseous  artery  (Fig.  332)  is  a  short  trunk  about  an  inch  in  length, 
and  of  considerable  size,  which  arises  immediately  below  the  tuberosity  of  the 
radius,  and,  passing  backwards  to  the  upper  border  of  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane, divides  into  two  branches,  the  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous. 

The  anterior  interosseous  passes  down  the  forearm  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  interosseous  membrane,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  thin  aponeurotic  arch. 
It  is  accompanied  by  the  interosseous  branch  of  the  median  nerve,  and  over- 
lapped by  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  and  Flexor 
longus  poUicis  muscles,  giving  off  in  this  situation  muscular  branches,  and  the 
nutrient  arteries  of  the  radius  and  ulnar.  At  the  upper  border  of  the  Pronator 
quadratus,  a  branch  descends  beneath  the  muscle,  to  anastomose  in  front  of  the 
carpus  with  branches  from  the  anterior  carpal  and  deep  palmar  arch.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  artery  passes  behind  the  Pronator  quadratus  (Fig.  333),  and, 
piercing  the  interosseous  membrane,  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  interosseous 
artery.  It  then  descends  to  the  back  of  the  wrist  to  join  the  posterior  carpal 
arch.  The  anterior  interosseous  gives  off  a  long,  slender  branch,  which  accom- 
panies the  median  nerve,  and  gives  ofiFsets  to  its  substance.  This,  the  median 
artery,  is  sometimes  much  enlarged. 

The  posterior  interosseous  artery  passes  backwards  through  the  interval 
between  the  oblique  ligament  and  the  upper  border  of  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane,  and  runs  down  the  back  part  of  the  forearm,  between  the  superficial  and 
deep  layer  of  muscles,  to  both  of  which  it  distributes  branches.  Descending  to 
the  back  of  the  wrist,  it  anastomoses  with  the  termination  of  the  anterior 
interosseous,  and  with  the  posterior  carpal  branches  of  the  radial  and  ulnar 
arteries.  This  artery  gives  off,  near  its  origin,  the  interosseous  recurrent  branch, 
a  large  vessel,  which  ascends  to  the  interval  between  the  external  condyle  and 
olecranon,  beneath  the  Anconeus  and  Supinator  brevis,  anastomosing  with  a 
branch  from  the  superior  profunda,  and  witn  the  posterior  ulnar  recurrent  and 
anastomotica  magna. 

The  muscular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  along  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  forearm. 
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The  carpal  branches  are  intended  for  the  supply  of  the  wrist-joint. 
The  anterior  carpal  is  a  small  vessel  which  crosses  the  front  of  the  carpus 
beneath    the    tcDdons    of    the 
FiK.333,—Arteri8Hof  the  Barknf  the  Porearm  and  Hand.    Flexor  profundus,  and    inoscu- 
lates    with     a     corresponding 
branch  of  the  radial  artery. 

The  posterior  carpal  arises 
immediately  above  the  pisiform 
bone,  and  winds  backwards  be- 
neath the  tendon  of  the  Flexor 
carpi  ulnaris;  it  gives  oft'  a 
branch,  which  passes  across  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  carpus  be- 
neath the  extensor  tendons, 
anustomosiug  withacorrespoiid- 
ing  branch  of  the  radial  artery, 
and  forming  the  posterior  car- 
pal arch ;  it  is  then  continued 
along  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  little  finger,  forming  its 
,     dorsal  branch. 

The  deep  or  comtnuiiicalin'j 
branch  (Fig.  332)  arises  at  the 
commencement  of  the  palmar 
arch,  and  passes  deeply  inwards 
between  the  Abductor  minimi 
digiti  and  Flexor  brevis  min- 
imi digiti,  near  their  origins; 
it  anastomoses  with  the  termi- 
nation of  the  radial  artery,  com- 
pleting the  deep  palmar  arch. 

The  digital  brandies  (Fig. 
331),  four  in  number,  are  given 
off  from  the  convexity  of  the 
Huperiicial  palmar  arch.  They 
^  supply  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
little  finger,  and  the  adjoining 
sides  of  the  little,  ring,  middle, 
and  index  fingers;  tlte  radial 
side  of  the  index  finger  and 
thumb  being  Rupplied  from 
the  radial  artery.  The  digital 
arteries  at  first  lie  sniJcrficial  to 
the  Flexor  tendons,  but  as  they 
l)ass  forwards  with  the  digital 
nerves  to  the  clefts  between  the 
lingers,  they  lie  between  them, 
iinu  are  there  joined  by  the  in- 
tcros.seous  branches  from  the 
deep  palmar  arch.  The  digital 
arteries  on  the  sides  of  the  fin- 
gers lie  Ixiueafli  the  digital  nerves;  and,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  phalanx. 
the  two  branches  for  each  finger  form  an  arch,  from  the  convexity  of  which 
branches  pass  to  supply  the  matrix  of  the  nail. 
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The  Descending  Aorta. 

The  Descending  Aorta  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the  thoracic  and  abdomi- 
nal, in  correspondence  with  the  two  great  cavities  of  the  trunk  in  which  it  is 
situated. 

The  Thoracic  Aorta  comnjences  at  the  lower  border  of  the  fourth  dorsal  ver- 
tebra, on  the  left  side,  and  terminates  at  the  aorta  opening  in  the  Diaphragm,  in 
front  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra.  At  its  commencement,  it  is  situated  on  the  left 
side  of  the  spine :  it  approaches  the  median  line  as  it  descends ;  and,  at  its  termi- 
nation, lies  directly  in  front  of  the  column.  The  direction  of  this  vessel  being 
influenced  by  the  spine,  upon  which  it  rests,  it  describes  a  curve  which  is  concave 
forwards  in  the  dorsal  region.  As  the  branches  given  ofl'from  it  are  small,  the 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  vessel  is  inconsiderable.  It  is  contained  in  the 
back  part  of  the  posterior  mediastinum,  being  in  relation,  in  front,  from  above 
downwards,  with  the  left  pulmonary  artery,  the  left  bronchus,  the  ))ericardium, 
and  the  oesophagus;  behind,  with  the  vertebral  column  and  the  vena  azygos 
minor;  on  the  right  side,  with  the  vena  azvgos  major  and  thoracic  duct;  on  the 
le/'t  side,  with  the  left  pleura  and  lung.  The  oesophagus,  with  its  accompanying 
nerves,  lies  on  the  right  side  of  the  aorta  above :  in  front  of  the  artery,  in  the 
middle  of  its  course;  whilst,  at  its  lower  part,  it  is  on  the  left  side,  on  a  plane 
anterior  to  it. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Thoracic  Aorta. 

In  front. 

Lfft  pulmonary  artery. 
Left  bronchus. 
Pericardium. 
(Esophagus. 

Bight  $ide,  y^       \                                 Lrft  ttide, 
(Esophagus  (above).  /  -.  ^     ,     \  Pleura. 
Vena  azygos  mfyor.  I       Aorta.       I  Left  lung- 
Thoracic  duct.  V                  J  (Esophagus  (below). 

Behind. 

Vertebral  column. 
Vena  azygos  minor. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  The  student  should  now  consider  the  effects  likely  to  l)e  produced  by 
aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  a  disease  of  common  occurrence.  When  we  consider  the  great 
depth  of  the  vessel  from  the  surface,  and  the  number  of  important  structures  which  surround 
it  on  every  side,  it  may  be  easily  conceive<l  what  a  variety  of  obscure  symptoms  may  arise  from 
disease  of  this  part  of  the  arterial  system,  and  how  they  may  be  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  those 
of  other  alfections.  Aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  most  usually  extends  backwards,  along  the 
left  side  of  the  spine,  producing  absorption  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra*,  with  curvature  of  the 
spine:  whilst  the  irritiition  or  pressure  on  the  cord  will  give  rise  to  pain,  either  in  the  chest, 
b^k,  or  loins,  with  radiating  pain  in  the  left  upper  intercostal  sjMices,  from  pressure  on  the  inter- 
costal nerves ;  at  the  same  time  the  tumor  may  project  backwards  on  t^ach  side  of  the  spine, 
beneath  the  integument,  as  a  pulsating  swelling,  simulating  abscess  connected  with  diseased  bone; 
or  it  may  displace  the  a*sophagus.  and  compress  the  lung  on  one  or  the  other  side.  If  the  tumor 
extend  forward,  it  may  press  upon  and  displace  the  heart,  giving  rise  to  jialpitation  and  other 
symptoms  of  disease  of  that  organ ;  or  it  may  displace,  or  even  compress,  the  a^so)»hagus,  causing 
pain  and  difficulty  of  swallowing,  as  in  stricture  of  that  tube,  and  ultimately  even  open  into  it 
ny  ulceration,  producing  fatal  hemorrhage.  If  the  disease  make  way  to  either  side,  it  may  press 
upon  the  thoracic  duct ;  or  it  may  burst  into  the  ]>leural  cavity,  or  into  the  trache-a  or  lung;  and 
lastly,  it  may  open  into  the  posterior  mediastinum. 

The  aorta  is,  comparatively  often,  foimd  to  be  obliterated  at  a  j>articular  spot,  viz..  at  the 
junction  of  the  arch  with  the  thoracic  aorta,  just  below  the  ductus  arteriosus.  Whether  this  is 
the  result  of  disetise,  or  of  congenital  malformation,  is  immaterial  to  our  present  purpose;  it 
affords  an  interesting  opportunity  of  observing  the  resources  of  the  collateral  circulation.  The 
course  of  the  anastomosing  vessels,  by  which  the  blood  is  brought  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
jiart  of  the  artery,  will  be  found  well  described  in  an  account  of  two  cases  in  the  Pathological 
TranMCtions^  vols.  viii.  and  x.     In  the  former  (p.  162),  Mr.  Sydney  Jones  thus  sums  up  the 
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detailed  description  of  the  anastomosing  vessels:  ** The  principal  communications  by  which  the 
circulation  was  carried  on,  were — Firstly,  the  internal  mammary,  anastomosing  with  the  inter- 
costal arteries,  with  the  phrenic  of  the  abdominal  aorta  by  means  of  the  musculo-phrenic  and 
comes  nervi  i)hrenici,  and  largely  with  the  deep  epigastric.  Secondly,  the  superior  intercostal, 
anastomosing  anteriorly  by  means  of  a  large  branch  with  the  tirst  aortic  intercostal,  and  pos- 
teriorly with  the  posterior  branch  of  the  same  artery.  Thirdly,  the  inferior  thyroid,  by  means 
of  a  branch  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  radial,  formed  a  communication  with  the  first  aortic 
intercostal.  Fourthly,  the  transversalis  colli,  by  means  of  very  large  communications  with  the 
posterior  branches  of  the  intercostals.  Fifthly,  the  branches  (of  the  subclavian  and  axillary) 
going  to  the  side  of  the  chest  were  large  and  anastomosed  freely  with  the  lateral  branches  of  the 
intercostals."  In  the  second  case  also  (vol.  x.,  p.  97),  Mr.  Wood  describes  the  anastomoses  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner,  adding  the  remark,  that  "  the  blood  which  was  brought  into  the 
aorta  through  the  anastomoses  of  the  intercostal  arteries,  appeared  to  be  expended  principally 
in  supplying  the  abdomen  and  pelvis;  while  the  supply  to  the  lower  extremities  had  passed 
through  the  internal  mammary  and  epigastrics." 

Branches  of  the  Thoracic  Aorta. 

Pericardiac.  (Esophageal. 

Bronchial.  Posterior  Mediastinal. 

Intercostal. 

The  pericardiac  are  a  few  small  vessels,  irregular  in  their  origin,  distributed  to 
the  pericardium. 

The  bronchial  arteries  are  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  vary  in  num- 
ber, size,  and  origin.  That  of  the  right  side  arises  from  the  first  aortic  intercostal, 
or  bv  a  common  trunk  ^vith  the  left  bronchial,  from  the  front  of  the  thoracic 
aorta.  Those  of  the  left  side,  usually  two  in  number,  arise  from  the  thoracic 
aorta,  one  a  little  lower  than  the  other.  Each  vessel  is  directed  to  the  back  part 
of  the  corresponding  bronchus,  along  which  they  run,  dividing  and  subdividing 
upon  the  bronchial  tubes,  supplying  them,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lungs,  the 
bronchial  glands,  and  the  oesophagus. 

The  (esophageal  ar^erie^s,  usually  four  or  five  in  number,  arise  from  the  front  of 
the  aorta,  and  pass  obliquely  downwards  to  the  oesophagus,  forming  a  chain  of 
anastomoses  along  that  tube,  anastomosing  with  the  oesophageal  branches  of  the 
inferior  tliyroid  arteries  above,  and  with  ascending  branches  from  the  phrenic  and 
gastric  arteries  l)elow. 

The  posterior  7nediastinal  arteries  are  numerous  small  vessels  which  supply  the 
glands  and  loose  areolar  tissue  in  the  mediastinum. 

The  intercostal  arteries  arise  from  the  back  part  of  the  aorta.  They  are  usually 
ten  in  number  on  each  side,  the  superior  intercostal  space  (and  occasionally  the 
second  one)  being  supplied  by  the  superior  intercostal,  a  branch  of  the  subclavian. 
The  right  intercostals  are  longer  than  the  left,  on  account  of  the  position  of  the 
aorta  on  the  left  side  of  the  spine ;  they  pass  outwards,  across  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebra?,  to  the  intercostal  spaces,  being  covered  by  the  pleura,  the  oesophagus, 
thoracic  duct,  sympathetic  nerve,  and  the  vena  azygos  major;  the  left  passing 
beneath  the  superior  intercostal  vein,  the  vena  azygos  minor,  and  sympathetic. 
In  the  intercostal  spaces,  each  artery  divides  into  two  branches;  an  anterior,  or 
proper  intercostal  brancli ;  and  a  posterior,  or  dorsal  branch. 

Tlic  anterior  braiich  passes  outwards,  at  first  hnng  upon  the  External  inter- 
costal muscle,  covered  in  front  by  the  pleura  and  a  thin  fascia.  It  then  passes 
between  the  two  layers  of  Intercostal  muscles,  and,  having  ascended  obliquely 
to  the.Jowcr  border  of  the  rib  above,  divides,  near  the  angle  of  that  bone,  into 
two  branches:  of  these,  the  larger  runs  in  the  groove  on  the  lower  border  of 
the  rib  above,  the  smaller  branch  along  the  upper  border  of  the  rib  below ;  pass- 
ing forward,  they  supply  the  Intercostal  muscles,  and  anastomose  with  the  anterior 
intercostal  branches  of  the  internal  mammary,  and  with  the  thoracic  branches  of 
the  axillary  artery.  The  first  aortic  intercostal  anastomoses  with  the  superior 
intercostal,  and  the  last  three  jxuss  between  the  abdominal  muscles,  inosculating 
with  the  epigastric  in  front,  and  with  the  phrenic  and  lumbar  arteries.     Each 
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intercostal  artery  is  accompanied  by  a  vein  and  nerve,  tbe  former  being  above, 
and  tbe  latter  below,  except  in  the  upper  intercostal  spaces,  where  the  nerve  is 
at  first  above  the  artery.  The  arteries  are  protected  from  pressure  during  the 
action  of  the  Intercostal  muscles  by  fibrous  arches  thrown  across,  and  attached 
by,  each  extremity  to  the  bone. 

The  posterior  or  dorsal  branch,  of  each  intercostal  artery,  passes  backwards  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  costo- transverse  ligament,  and  divides  into  a  spinal 
branch,  which  supplies  the  vertebrae,  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes,  and  a 
muecular  branch,  which  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  back. 

Tig.  834.— The  Abdominal  Aorta  aod  its  SraDchee. 


The  Abdominal  Aobta.    (Fig.  334.) 

The  Abdominal  Aorta  conimences  at  the  aortic  opening  of  the  Diaphragm,  in 
front  of  the  body  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  and,  descending  a  little  to  the  left 
nde  of  the  vertebral  column,  terminates  on  tbe  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  ver- 
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tebra,  commonly  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line/  where  it  divides  into  the 
two  common  iliac  arteries.  It  diminishes  rapidly  in  size,  in  consequence  of  the 
many  large  branches  which  it  gives  off.  As  it  lies  upon  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
br86,  the  curve  which  it  describes  is  convex  forwards,  the  greatest  convexity  cor- 
responding to  the  third  lumbar  vertebra,  which  is  a  little  above  and  to  the  left 
side  of  the  umbilicus. 

Relations.  It  is  covered,  infront^  by  the  lesser  omentum  and  stomach,  behind 
which  are  the  branches  of  the  coeliac  axis  and  the  solar  plexus ;  below  these,  by 
the  splenic  vein,  the  pancreas,  the  left  renal  vein,  the  transverse  portion  of  the 
duodenum,  the  mesentery,  and  aortic  plexus.  Behind^  it  is  separated  from  the 
lumbar  vertebrse  by  the  left  lumbar  veins,  the  receptaculum  chyli,  and  thoracic 
duct.  On  the  right  side,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  superior  vena  cava  (the  right 
crus  of  the  Diaphragm  being  interposed  above),  the  vena  azygos,  tlioracic  duct, 
and  right  semilunar  ganglion ;  on  the  left  side^  with  the  sympathetic  nerve  and 
left  semilunar  ganglion. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta. 

In  front. 

Lesser  omentum  and  stomach. 

Branches  of  coeliac  axis  and  solar  plexus. 

Splenic  vein. 

Pancreas. 

Left  renal  vein. 

Transverse  duodenum. 

Mesenterv. 

Aortic  plexus. 

Right  Side.  ^        \  L^  Sid^. 

Right  crus  of  Diapliragin.  /  \  Sympathetic  nerve. 

Inferior  vena  cava.  Abdominal  \  Left  semilunar  ganglion. 

Vena  azygos.  \^      ^*^"* 

Thoracic  duct.  \ 

Right  semilunar  ganglion. 

Behind. 

Left  lumbar  veins. 
Receptaculum  chyli. 
Thoracic  duct. 
Vertebral  column. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  Aneurisms  of  the  abdominal  aorta  near  the  coeliac  axis  communicate  in 
nearly  equal  proportion  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  artery. 

When  an  aneurismal  sac  is  connected  with  the  back  part  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  it  usually 
produces  absorption  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebr«»,  imd  forms  a  pulsating  tumor,  that  presents 
itself  in  the  left  hypochondriac  or  epigastric  regions,  nc<;ompanied  by  symptoms  of  disturbance 
of  the  alimentary  wiual.  Pain  is  invariably  present,  and  is  usually  of  two  kinds — a  fixed  and 
constant  pain  in  the  back,  caused  by  the  tumor  pressing  on  or  displacing  the  branches  of  the  solar 

f>lexus  and  splanchnic  nerves,  and  a  sharp  lancinating  pain,  radiating  along  those  branches  of  the 
umbur  nerves  which  are  pressed  on  by  the  tumor ;  hence  the  pain  in  the  loins,  the  testes,  the 
hypogastrium,  and  in  the  lower  limb  (usually  of  the  left  side).  This  form  of  aneurism  usually 
bursts  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  behind  the  peritoneum,  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region ;  or 
it  may  form  a  large  aneurismal  sac,  extending  down  as  low  as  Poupart's  ligament ;  hemorrhage 
in  these  ceases  being  generally  very  extensive,  but  slowly  i)roduced,  and  not  rapidly  fatal. 

AVhen  an  aneurismal  sac  is  connected  with  the  front  of  the  aorta  near  the  coiliac  axis,  it  forms 
a  pulsiiting  tumor  in  the  left  hypochondriac  or  epigastric  regions,  usually  attended  with  symptoms 
of  disturbance  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  sickness,  dyspepsia,  or  constipation,  and  accompanied 
by  ])ain,  which  is  constant,  but  nearly  always  fixed  in  the  loins,  epigastnum,  or  some  part  of  the 
abiloincn  ;  the  radiating  pain  being  rare,  as  the  lumbar  nerves  are  seldom  implicated.  This  form 
of  aneurism  may  ])urst  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  behind  the  peritoneum,  between  the  layers 


*  Prof.  Lister,  having  accurately  examined  30  bodies  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  point  of 
termination  of  this  vessel,  found  it  **  either  absolutely,  or  almost  absolutely,  mesial  in  15,  while 
in  13  it  deviated  more  or  less  to  the  left,  and  in  2  was  slightly  to  the  right."  Sy»t,  of  Surg ^ 
edited  by  T.  Holmes,  2d  cd.,  vol.  v.,  p.  652. 
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of  the  mesentery,  or,  more  rarely,  into  the  duodenum ;  it  rarely  extends  backwards  so  as  to 
affect  the  spine. 

The  abdominal  aorta  has  been  tied  several  times,  and  although  none  of  the  patients  perma- 
nently recovered,  still,  as  one  of  them  lived  as  long-  as  ten  days,  the  possibility  of  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  circulation  may  be  considered  to  be  proved.  In  the  lower  animals  this  artery  is 
often  successfully  tied.  The  vessel  may  be  reached  in  several  ways.  In  the  original  operation, 
performed  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  an  incision  was  made  in  the  linea  alba,  the  peritoneum  opened  in 
front,  the  finger  carried  down  amongst  the  intestines  towai*ds  the  spine,  the  peritoneum  again 
opened  behind,  by  scratching  through  the  mesentery,  and  the  vessel  thus  reached.  Or  either  of 
the  operations,  described  below,  for  securing  the  common  iliac  artery,  may,  by  extending  the 
dissection  a  sufficient  distance  upwards,  be  made  use  of  to  expose  the  aorta.  The  chief  difficulty 
in  the  dead  subject  consists  in  isolating  the  tirtery,  in  consequence  of  its  great  depth ;  but  in  the 
living  subject,  the  embarrassment  resulting  from  the  proximity  of  the  aneurismal  tumor,  and  the 
great  probability  of  disease  in  the  vessel  itself,  add  to  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  this  formid- 
able operation  so  greatly  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  ought  ever  to  be  performed. 

The  collateral  circulation  would  be  carried  on  by  the  anastomosis  between  the  internal  mam- 
mary and  the  epigastric ;  by  the  free  communication  between  the  superior  and  inferior  mesen- 
teries, if  the  ligature  were  placed  above  the  latter  vessel ;  or  by  the  anastomosis  between  the 
inferior  mesenteric  and  the  internal  pudic,  when  (as  is  more  common)  the  point  of  ligature  is 
below  the  origin  of  the  inferior  mesenteric,  and  possibly  by  the  anastomoses  of  the  lumbar 
arteries  with  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac. 

The  circulation  through  the  abdominal  aorta  may  be  commanded,  in  thin  persons,  by  firm 
pressure  with  the  fingers.  A  tourniquet  has  been  invented  for  this  purpose,  which  is  of  the 
greatest  use  in  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  and  some  other  operations. 

Branches  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta. 
Phrenic. 

i  Gastric.  Eenal. 

Coeliac  axis.  -!  Hepatic.  Spermatic. 

(  Splenic.  Inferior  mesenteric. 

Superior  mesenteric.  Lumbar. 

Suprarenal.  Sacra  media. 

The  branches  may  be  divided  into  two  sets :  1.  Those  suppl)nng  the  viscera. 
2.  Those  distributee!  to  tlie  walls  of  the  abdomen. 

Visceral  Branches.  Parietal  Branches. 

{Gastric.  Phrenic. 

Hepatic.  Lumbar. 

Splenic.  Sacra  media. 

Superior  mesenteric. 
Inferior  mesenteric. 
Suprarenal.     Renal.     Spermatic. 

CcELiAC  Axis.    (Fig.  335.) 

To  expose  this  artery,  raise  the  liver,  draw  down  the  stomach,  and  then  tear  through  the 
layers  of  the  lesser  omentum. 

The  Cceliac  axis  is  a  short,  thick  trunk,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  which 
arises  from  the  aorta,  opposite  the  margin  of  the  Diaphragm,  and,  passing  nearly 
horizontally  forwards  (in  the  erect  posture),  divides  into  three  large  branches,  the 
gastric,  hepatic,  and  splenic,  occasionally  giving  ort*  one  of  the  phrenic  arteries. 

Relations.  It  is  covered  by  the  lesser  omentum.  On  the  right  side^  it  is  in 
relation  with  the  right  semilunar  ganglion  and  the  lobus  Spigelii ;  on  the  left  side, 
with  the  left  semilunar  ganglion  and  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach.  Belou\  it  rests 
upon  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas. 

The  Gastric  Artery  ( Corovaria  Ventriculi),  the  smallest  of  tlie  three  branches 
of  the  cceliac  axis,  passes  upwards  and  to  the  left  side  to  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
stomach,  distributing  branches  to  the  oesophagus,  which  anastomose  with  the 
aortic  oesophageal  arteries ;  others  supply  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  inos- 
culating with  branches  of  the  splenic  artery :  it  then  passes  from  left  to  right, 
along  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  to  the  pylorus,  lying  in  its  course  between 
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the  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum,  and  giving  branches  to  botb  snrfllOMof  th» 
organ :  at  its  terrainaliou  it  anastomoses  with  the  pyloric  branch  of  the  hepatic. 
The  Hepatic  AbtEKY  in  the  adult  is  intermediate  in  size  between  the  gastric 
and  splenic ;  in  the  fcetus,  it  ia  the  largest  of  the  three  branches  of  the  ooeliac  axis. 
It  passes  upwards  to  the  right  side,  between  the  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum,  and 
in  front  of  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  to  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  where 
it  ilivides  into  two  branches,  right  and  left,  wliich  supply  the  corresponding  lobes  _ 
of  that  organ,  accompanying  the  ramifications  of  the  vena  porWe  ana  hepatic  duo^ 
The  hepatic  artery,  in  its  course  along  the  right  border  of  the  lesser  omentum,^ 


Fig.  335.— The  Cccliac  Axis  and 


in  relation  wilh  the  ductus  communis  choledoclius  and  portal  veins,  the  duel  Ijiai 
to  the  right  of  the  artery,  and  the  vena  porlK  behind. 

Its  branches  are  the 
Pyloric. 

„    .      ]      1       V      I  GaRtro-epiploica  dextra. 
Oaatro-duodenahs.   -^  p.,„,realico-duodenalis  superior. 
Cystic. 

The  pyloric  branch  arises  from  the  hepatic,  above  iht;  pylorus,  descends  to  tld 
pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  and  passes  from  riglil  In  left  along  its  lesser  cun"" 
ture,  supplying  it  with  brunches,  and  inosculating  witii  the  gai^tric  artery. 

The  ifastTo-diiodemtlit  (Fie.  336)  is  a  short  but  large  branch,  which  deacei 
behind  iho  duodenum,  noar  t)ie  pylorus,  and  divides  at  the  lower  border  of  t 
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stomach  Into  two  branches,  the  gastro-cpiploica  dexira  and  the  pancreatico- 
iluodenalis  superior.  Previous  to  its  division,  it  gives  oft'  two  or  three  small 
inferior  pyloric  branches  to  the  pyloric  end  of  the  Ktomach  and  pancreas. 

The  gastroepiploica  dextra  runs  from  right  to  left  along  the  greater  cnrvature 
of  the  stomach,  between  the  layers  of  the  great  omentum,  anastomosing,  about 
the  middle  of  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach,  with  the  gastro-epiploica  sinistra 
from  the  splenic  artery.  This  vessel  gives  off  numerous  branches,  some  of  which 
ascend  to  supply  both  surfaces  of  the  stomach,  whilst  others  descend  to  supply 
the  great  omentum. 

The  pancreatico-duodenalis  svperior  descends  along  the  contiguous  margins  of 
the  duodenum  and  pancreas.     It  supplies  both  these  organs,  and  anastomoses 


with  the  inferior  pancreaticoduodenal  branch  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery, 
and  with  the  pancreatic  branches  of  the  Splenic. 

In  ulceration  of  the  duodenum,  wliich  frequently  occurs  in  connection  with 
severe  burns,  this  artery  may  be  involved,  and  death  may  occur  from  hemorrhage 
into  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  cystic  artery  (Fig.  335),  usually  a  branch  of  the  right  hepatic,  passes 
upwards  and  forwards  along  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  ramifies  on  its  free  .'^urlace,  the  other  between  it  and  the 
substance  of  the  liver. 

The  Splenic  Artery,  in  the  adult,  is  the  largest  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
cceliftc  axis,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  extreme  tortuosity  of  its  course.     It  passes 
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horizontally  to  the  left  side  behind  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas,  accom- 
panied by  the  splenic  vein,  which  lies  below  it ;  and,  on  arriving  near  the  spleen, 
divides  into  branches,  some  of  wfiich  enter  the  hilum  of  that  organ  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  its  structure,  whilst  others  are  distributed  to  the  great  end  of  the 
stomach. 

The  branches  of  this  vessel  are : 

Pancreaticae  parvae.  Gastric  (Vasa  brevia). 

Pancreatica  magna.  Gastro-epiploica  sinistra. 

The  pancreatic  are  numerous  small  branches  derived  from  the  splenic  as  it  runs 
behind  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas,  supplying  its  middle  and  left  parts. 
One  of  these,  larger  than  the  rest,  is  given  off  from  the  splenic  near  the  left 
extremity  of  the  pancreas ;  it  runs  from  left  to  right  near  trie  posterior  surface 
of  the  gland,  following  the  course  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  and  is  called  the  pan- 
creatica  magna.  These  vessels  anastomose  with  the  pancreatic  branches  of  the 
pancreatico-duodenal  arteries,  derived  from  the  hepatic  on  the  one  hand  and 
superior  mesenteric  on  the  other. 

The  gastric  {vasa  brevia)  consist  of  from  five  to  seven  small  branches,  which 
arise  either  from  the  terminatlDU  of  the  splenic  artery  or  from  its  terminal 
branches ;  and  passing  from  left  to  right,  between  the  layers  of  the  gastro-splenic 
omentum,  are  distributed  to  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach ;  anastomosing 
with  branches  of  the  gastric  and  gastro-epiploica  sinistra  arteries. 

The  gastro-epiploica  sinistra^  the  largest  branch  of  the  splenic,  runs  from  left 
to  right  along  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach,  between  the  layers  of  the 
great  omentum,  and  anastomoses  with  the  gastro-epiploica  dextra.  In  its  course 
it  distributes  several  branches  to  the  stomach,  which  ascend  upon  both  surfaces; 
others  descend  to  supply  the  omentum. 

Superior  Mesenteric  Artery.    (Fig.  337.) 

In  order  to  expose  this  vessel,  raise  the  great  omentuin  and  transverse  colon,  draw  down  the 
small  intestines,  and  cut  through  the  peritoneum  where  the  transverse  meso-colon  and  mesentery 
join :  the  artery  will  then  he  exposed,  just  as  it  issues  from  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the 
pancreas. 

The  Superior  Mesenteric  Artery  supplies  the  whole  length  of  the  small 
intestine,  except  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum ;  it  also  supplies  the  coecum, 
ascending  and  transverse  colon ;  it  is  a  vessel  of  large  size,  arising  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  aorta,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  cceliac  axis ;  being  covered 
at  its  origin  by  the  splenic  vein  and  pancreas.  It  passes  forwards,  between  the 
pancreas  and  transverse  portion  of  the  duodenum,  crosses  in  front  of  this  portion 
of  the  intestine,  and  descends  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  to  the  right 
iliac  fossa,  where  it  terminates,  considerably  diminished  in  size.  In  it«  course  it 
forms  an  arch,  the  convexity  of  which  is  directed  forwards  and  downwards  to 
the  left  side,  the  concavity  backwards  and  upwards  to  the  right.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  the  superior  mesenteric  vein,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  superior  mes- 
enteric plexus  of  nerves.     Its  branches  arc  the 

Inferior  pancreatico- duodenal.  Ileo-colic. 

Vasa  intestini  tenuis.  Colica  dextra. 

Colica  media. 

The  inferior  pancroatico'duodenal  is  given  oflF  from  the  su|>erior  mesenteric 
behind  the  pancreas,  and  is  distributed  to  the  head  of  the  })ancreas,  with  the 
transverse  and  descending  portions  of  the  du(xlenum ;  anastomosing  with  the 
superior  pancreatico-duodenal  artery. 

The  vasa  intestini  tennis  arise  from  the  convex  side  of  the  superior  mesenteric 
artery.  They  are  usually  from  twelve  to  fifteen  in  number,  ana  are  distributed 
to  the  jejunum  and  ileum.     They  run  parallel  with  one  another  between  the 
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layers  of  the  meseDterv ;  each  vessel  dividing  into  two  branches,  which  unite 
with  a  similar  branch  on  each  aide,  forming  a  series  of  arches,  the  convexities 
of  which  are  directed  towards  the  intestine.  From  this  first  set  of  arches 
branches  arise,  which  again  unite  ^vith  similar  branches  from  either  side,  and 
thus  a  second  series  of  arches  is  formed ;  and  from  these  latter,  a  third,  and  a 
fourth,  or  even  fifth  series  of  arches  are  constituted,  diminishing  in  size  the 
nearer  they  approach  the  intestine.  From  the  terminal  arches  numerous  small 
straight  vessels  arise,  which  encircle  the  intestine,  upon  which  they  are  distributed, 
ramifying  thickly  between  its  coats. 


Fig.  887. — The  Superior  Mesenttjrio  Arterfaud  ita  Branches. 


The  ileoeotic  artery  is  the  lowest  branch  given  off  from  the  concavity  of  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery.  It  descends  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  to 
the  right  iliac  fossa,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches.  Of  these,  the  inferior 
one  inosculates  with  the  lowest  branches  of  the  vasa  intestiiii  teuuis,  from  the 
convexity  of  which  branches  proceed  to  supply  the  termination  of  the  ileum, 
ibeccecura  and  appendix  cceci,  and  the  iieo-cojcal  valve.  The  superior  division 
inosculates  with  the  coiicn  dextra,  and  supplies  the  commencement  of  the  colon. 

Tlie  colica  dextra  arises  from  about  the  middle  of  the  concavity  of  the  supe- 
rior mesenteric  artery,  and,  passing;  beneath  the  peritoneum  to  the  middle  of  the 
ucending  colon,  divides  into  two  branches:  a  descending  branch,  which  inoscu- 
lates with  the  ileo-colic;  and  an  ascending  branch,  whicli  anastomoses  with  the 
oolica  media.     These  branches  form  arches,  from  the  <'onvexity  of  which  ves-M^ls 
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are  distribHted  to  the  ascending  colon.     Tbe  brauchee  of  lliis  vcanel  are  ooi 
with  peritoneum  only  on  tlieir  anterior  aspect, 

Tbe  colica  media  arises  from  tbe  upper  part,  of  t}ie  concavity  of  tbo  superior 
mesenteric,  and,  passing  forwards  between  tbe  layers  of  tlie  transverse  mesocolon, 
divides  into  two  brnncLeH:  tlie  one  on  the  right  aide  inosculating  with  tbe  rolica 
destra;  that  on  the  left  side,  with  tbe  colica  sinistra,  a  branch  of  tbe  inferior 
mesenteric.  From  tbe  arches  formed  by  their  inosculation,  branches  are  d» 
tributed  to  tlie  transverse  oolou.  The  branches  of  this  vessel  lie  between 
layers  of  peritoneum. 

Inferior  Mesenteric  Artehv.    (Fig.  338.) 

Id  orilar  to  expose  this  vessel,  tlrnw  t!ie  small  ititeatlnes  anil  meacnterv  over  to  the  righr  side 
of  the  abdomen,  raise  tti<!  tran^ver.'u^  t'oloa  towards  tJie  tliurux,  und  divide  the  peritoncnm  cav- 

erint'  'he  lefl  side  of  the  BOrtii. 


1 


Fig,  ass, — *lhe  Iiiferiur  Miisi-iifi 


The  Inferior  Me.sknteric  Artery  f^upplics  the  depccnding  and  sigmd 
floxure  of  the  colon,  and  tlio  greater  part  of  the  rectum.  It  is  smaller  than  the 
wiiwrior  mesenteric;  and  arises  from  the  lefl  side  tif  ibe  aorta,  between  one  and 
two  inuhes  above  it*  division  into  ihe  common  iliocs.  It  [>U6ses  downwards  lo 
Ibe  lel't  iliac  fossa,  imd  then  dcst«nds,  lictween  the  layers  of  Ibe  meao-rccla  "~ 
into  the  iwlvia,  under  tbe  name  of  the  superior  htmurrhoidnl  nrttry.     It  lios 
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first  in  close  relation  with  the  left  side  of  the  aorta,  and  then  passes  as  the  supe- 
rior hemorrhoidal  in  front  of  the  left  common  iliac  artery.     Its  branches  are  the 

Colica  sinistra.  Sigmoid. 

Superior  hemorrhoidal. 

The  colica  sinistra  passes  behind  the  peritoneum,  in  front  of  the  left  kidney, 
to  reach  the  descending  colon,  and  divides  into  two  branches:  an  ascending 
branch,  which  inosculates  with  the  colica  media ;  and  a  descending  branch,  which 
anastomoses  with  the  sigmoid  artery.  From  the  arches  formed  by  these  inoscu- 
lations, branches  are  distributed  to  the  descending  colon. 

The  svjmoid  artery  runs  obliquely  downwards  across  the  Psoas  muscle  to  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  divides  into  branches  which  supply  that  part 
of  the  intestine ;  anastomosing,  above,  with  the  colica  sinistra ;  ana  below,  with 
the  superior  hemorrhoidal  artery.  This  vessel  is  sometimes  replaced  by  three  or 
four  small  branches. 

Tiie  superior  hemorrhoidal  artery^  the  continuation  of  the  inferior  mesenteric, 
descends  into  the  pelvis  between  the  layers  of  the  meso-rectum,  crossing,  in  its 
course,  the  ureter  and  left  common  iliac  vessels.  Opposite  the  middle  of  the 
sacrum,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  descend  one  on  each  side  of  the 
rectum,  where  they  divide  into  several  small  branches,  which  are  distributed  be- 
tween the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  of  that  tube,  nearly  as  far  as  its  lower 
end;  anastomosing  with  each  other,  with  the  middle  hemorrhoidal  arteries, 
branches  of  the  internal  iliac,  and  with  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  branches  of 
the  internal  pudic. 

The  student  should  especially  remark  that  the  trunk  of  the  vessel  descends 
along  the  back  part  of  the  rectum  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  sacrum  before  it 
divides ;  this  is  about  a  finger's  length  or  four  inches  from  the  anus.  In  disease 
of  this  tube,  the  rectum  should  never  be  divided  beyond  this  point  in  that  direc- 
tion, for  fear  of  involving  this  artery. 

The  Suprarenal  Arteries  (Fig.  334)  are  two  small  vessels,  which  arise,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  aorta,  opposite  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  They  pass 
obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  to  the  under  surface  of  the  suprarenal  capsules, 
to  which  they  are  distributed,  anastomosing  with  capsular  branches  from  the 
phrenic  and  renal  arteries.  In  the  adult  these  arteries  are  of  small  size ;  in  the 
foetus  they  are  as  large  as  the  renal  arteries. 

The  Eenal  Arteries  are  two  large  trunks,  which  arise  from  the  sides  of  the 
aorta,  immediately  below  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  Each  is  directed  out- 
wards, so  as  to  form  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  aorta.  The  right  is  longer 
than  the  left,  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  aorta;  it  passes  behind  the  inferior 
vena  cava.  The  left  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  right.  Previously  to  entering 
the  kidney,  each  artery  divides  into  four  or  five  branches,  which  are  distributed 
to  its  substance.  At  the  hilum  these  branches  lie  between  the  renal  vein  and 
ureter,  the  vein  being  usually  in  front,  the  ureter  behind.  Each  vessel  gives  off 
some  small  branches  to  the  suprarenal  capsules,  the  ureter  and  the  surrounding 
cellular  membrane  and  muscl^. 

The  Spermatic  Arteries  are  distributed  to  the  testes  in  the  male,  and  to  the 
ovaria  in  the  female.  They  are  two  slender  vessels,  of  considerable  length,  which 
arise  from  the  front  of  the  aorta,  a  little  l^elow  the  renal  arteries.  Each  artery 
passes  obliquely  outwards  and  downwards,  behind  the  peritoneum,  crossing  the 
ureter,  and  resting  on  the  Psoas  muscle,  the  right  spermatic  lying  in  front  of  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  the  left  behind  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  On  reaching 
the  margin  of  the  pelvis,  each  vessel  passes  in  front  of  the  corresponding  external 
iliac  arterv,  and  takes  a  different  course  in  tlie  two  sexes. 

In  the  male,  it  is  directed  outwards  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and  accom- 
panies the  other  constituents  of  the  spermatic  cord  along  the  spermatic  canal  to 
the  testis,  where  it  becomes  tortuous,  and  divides  into  several  branches,  two  or 
three  of  which  accompany  the  vas  deferens,  and  supply  the  epididymis,  anasto- 
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mosing  with  the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens ;  others  pierce  the  back  part  of  the 
tunica  albuginea,  and  supply  the  substance  of  the  testis. 

/n  ^Ae/emafe^  the  spermatic  arteries  (ovarian)  are  shorter  than  in  the  male, 
and  do  not  pass  out  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  On  arriving  at  the  margins  of 
the  pelvis  each  artery  passes  inwards,  between  the  two  laminae  of  the  broad 
ligament  of  the  uterus,  to  be  distributed  to  the  ovary.  One  or  two  small 
branches  supply  the  Fallopian  tube ;  another  passes  on  to  the  side  of  the  uterus,  and 
anastomoses  with  the  uterine  arteries.  Other  offsets  are  continued  aloug  the  round 
ligament,  through  the  inguinal  canal,  to  the  integument  of  the  labium  and  groin. 

At  an  early  period  of  foetal  life,  when  the  testes  lie  by  the  side  of  the  sjnne,. 
below  the  kidneys,  the  spermatic  arteries  are  short ;  but  as  these  organs  descend 
from  the  abdomen  into  the  scrotum  the  arteries  become  gradually  lengthened. 

The  Phrenic  Arteries  are  two  small  vessels,  which  present  much  variety  in 
their  origin.  They  may  arise  separately  from  the  front  of  the  aorta,  immediately 
above  the  coeliac  axis,  or  by  a  common  trunk,  which  may  spring  either  from  the 
aorta  or  from  the  coeliac  axis.  Sometimes  one  is  derived  from  the  aorta  and  the 
other  from  one  of  the  renal  arteries.  In  only  one  out  of  thirty-six  cases  examined 
did  these.arteries  arise  as  two  separate  vessels  from  the  aorta.  They  diverge  from 
one  another  across  the  crura  of  the  Diaphragm,  and  then  pass  obliquely  upwards 
and  outwards  upon  its  under  surface.  The  left  phrenic  passes  behind  the  oesoph- 
agus, and  runs  forwards  on  the  left  side  of  the  oesophageal  opening.  The  right 
phrenic  passes  behind  the  liver  and  inferior  vena  cava,  and  ascends  along  the 
right  side  of  the  aperture  for  transmitting  that  vein.  Near  the  back  part  of  the 
central  tendon,  each  vessel  divides  into  two  branches.  The  internal  branch  runs 
forwards  to  the  front  of  the  thorax,  supplying  the  Diaphragm,  and  anastomosing 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  musculo-phrenic,  a  branch  of 
the  internal  mammary.  The  external  branch  passes  towards  the  side  of  the 
thorax,  and  inosculates  with  the  intercostal  arteries.  The  internal  branch  of  the 
right  phrenic  gives  off  a  few  vessels  to  the  inferior  vena  cava;  and  the  left  one 
some  branches  to  the  oesophagus.  Each  vessel  also  sends  capsular  branches  to 
the  suprarenal  capsule  of  its  own  side.  The  spleen  on  the  left  side,  and  the  liver 
on  the  right,  also  receive  a  few  branches  from  these  vessels. 

The  Lumbar  Arteries  are  analogous  to  the  intercostal.  They  are  usually 
{o\iv  in  number  on  each  side,  and  arise  from  the  back  part  of  the  aorta,  nearly  at 
right  angles  with  that  vessel.  They  pass  outwards  and  backwards,  around  the 
sides  of  the  body  of  the  corresponding  lumbar  vertebra,  behind  the  sympathetic 
nerve  and  the  Psoas  muscle ;  those  on  the  right  side  being  covered  by  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  and  the  two  upper  ones  on  each  side  by  the  crura  of  the  Diaphragm. 
In  the  interval  between  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebra?  each  artery 
divides  into  a  dorsal  and  an  abdominal  branch. 

The  dorsal  branch  gives  off,  immediately  after  its  origin,  a  spinal  branch,  which 
enters  the  spinal  canal ;  it  then  continues  its  course  backwards,  between  the 
transverse  processes,  and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  back, 
anastomosing  with  the  similar  branches  of  the  adjacent  lumbar  arteries,  and  with 
the  posterior  branches  of  the  intercostal  arteries. 

The  spinal  l/i-anch,  besides  supplying  offsets  which  run  along  the  nerves  to  the 
dura  mater  and  cauda  equina,  anastomosing  with  the  other  spinal  arteries,  divides 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which  ascends  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of 
the  vertebra  above,  and  the  other  descends  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body 
of  the  vertebra  below,  both  vessels  anastomosing  with  similar  branches  from 
neighboring  spinal  arteries.  The  inosculations  of  these  vessels  on  each  side, 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  spine,  form  a  series  of  arterial  arches  Ix'hind 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebra?,  which  are  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  a  median 
longitudinal  vessel,  extending  along  the  middle  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebra),  by  transverse  branches.  From  these  vessels  offsets  are 
distributed  to  the  periosteum  and  bones. 

The  abdominal  branches  pass  outwards,  behind  the  Quadratus  lumborum,  the 
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lowest  branch  occasionally  in  front  of  that  muscle,  and,  being  continued  between 
the  abdominal  muscles,  anastomose  with  branches  of  the  epigastric  and  internal 
mammarjr  in  front^  the  intercostals  above,  and  those  of  the  ilio-lumbar  and  cir- 
cumflex iliac  below. 

The  Middle  Sacral  Artery  is  a  small  vessel,  about  the  size  of  a  crow-quill, 
which  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  aorta,  just  at  its  bifurcation.  It  descends 
upon  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  and  along  the  middle  line  of  the  front  of  the 
sacrum,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  coccyx,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  lateral 
sacral  arteries,  and  terminates  in  a  minute  branch,  which  runs  down  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  body  presently  to  be  described  as  "Luschka's  gland."  From  it 
branches  arise  which  run  through  the  meso-rectum,  to  supply  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  rectum.  Other  branches  are  given  oft*  on  each  side,  which  anas- 
tomose with  the  lateral  sacral  arteries,  and  send  off*  small  offsets  which  enter  the 
anterior  sacral  foramina. 

Coccy(jeal  Gland,  or  Lnschka^s  Gland, — Lying  near  the  tip  of  the  coccyx, 
in  a  small  tendinous  interval  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Levator  ani  muscles 
of  either  side,  and  just  above  the  coccygeal  attachment  of  the  Sphincter  ani,  is 
a  small  conglobate  body,  about  as  large  as  a  lentil  or  a  pea,  first  described  by 
Luschka,*  and  named  by  him  the  coccygeal  gland,  but  the  real  nature  and  uses  of 
which  are  doubtful,  nor  does  it  seem  at  present  certain  that  it  always  exists. 
Its  most  obvious  connections  are  with  the  arteries  of  the  part.  It  receives 
comparatively  large  branches  from  the  middle  and  lateral  sacral  arteries ;  and 
its  stricture,  according  to  Julius  Arnold,*  consists  in  great  measure  of  dilated 
arterial  vessels.  On  this  account  Arnold  proposes  to  call  it  not  a  gland,  but 
"glomerulus  anterio-coccygeus."  It  is  sometimes  single,  sometimes  formed  of 
several  lobes,  surrounded  by  a  very  definite  capsule,  into  which  the  sympathetic 
filaments  from  the  ganglion  impar  are  to  be  traced,  and  in  which  they  are  said 
by  some  observers  to  terminate.  The  structure  of  the  bodv  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  cavities,  which  Luschka  believes  to  be  glandular  follicles,  but  which  are 
regarded  by  Arnold  as  fusiform  dilatations  of  the  terminal  branches  from  the  middle 
sacral  arteries.  Nerves  pass  into  this  little  body  both  from  the  sympathetic  and 
from  the  fifth  sacral,  and  in  the  interstices  of  the  lobules  nerve-cells  are  described. 

This  body  has  been  variously  regarded  as  an  appendage  to  the  nervous  or  to  the 
arterial  system.  The  former  seems  to  l)e  Luschka's  view,  the  latter  is  Arnold's.* 
Arnold's  view  is  supported  by  the  observation  of  Dr.  Macalister,*  that  he  has  found 
in  several  birds  the  middle  sacral  arteries  terminating  in  a  bunch  of  interlacing 
and  anastomosing  capillaries,  but  without  any  capsule ;  and  it  is  rendered  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  if  Arnold's  observation  be  correct,  that  several  small 
saccular  bodies,  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind,  may  be  found  connected  with  the 
middle  sacral  artery. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  this  body,  we  would  ref(Sr  to  the  elaborate 
account  in  "Luschka's  Anatomic,"  and  to  the  authorities  quoted  in  Dr.  Macalis- 
ter's  paper,  as  well  as  to  a  monograph  by  Dr.  W.  Mitchell  Banki?,  reprinted  in 
1867  from  the  *' Glasgow  Medical  Journal." 

Common  Iuac  Arteries. 

The  abdominal  aorta  divides  into  the  two  common  iliac  arteries.  The  bifur- 
cation usually  takes  place  on  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar 

^  Der  Himanhan^  nnd  du  Steiss^lruse  des  Menwhen,  Berlin,  1860;  Anatamie  des  Menschen, 
Tubingen,  1864,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  2.  p.  187. 

*  Virchow,  Arch.,  1864,  5,  6 ;  see  also  Krause  and  Meyer  in  Henle  and  PfeitFer's  Zeitsch.  f. 
rat.  Mediein. 

'  In  a  coarse  of  lectures  recently  delivered  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  on  the  Development  of 
the  Brain,  Mr.  Callender  suggests  that  Luschka's  gland  may  have  the  same  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spinal  cord  as  he  proves  the  pineal  and  pituitary  bodv  to  have  to  that  of  the  brain. 
Brit.  M§d.  Joum.,  June  13,  1874. 

*  British  Medical  Journal^  Jan.  11,  1868. 
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vertebra.  This  point  corresponds  to  the  left  side  of  the  umbilicus,  and  is  on  a 
level  with  a  line  drawn  from  the  highest  point  of  one  iliac  crest  to  the  other. 
The  common  iliac  arteries  are  about  two  inches  in  length ;  diverging  from  the 
termination  of  the  aorta,  they  pass  downwards  and  outwards  to  the  margin  of 
the  pelvis,  and  divide  opposite  the  intervertebral  substance,  between  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra  and  the  sacrum,  into  two  branches,  the  external  and  internal 
iliac  arteries ;  the  former  supplying  the  lower  extremity ;  the  latter,  the  viscera 
and  parietes  of  the  pelvis. 

The  right  common  iliac  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  left,  and  passes  more 
obliquely  across  the  body  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  In  front  of  it  are  the 
peritoneum,  the  ilium,  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and,  at  its  point  of 
division,  the  ureter.  Behind^  it  is  separated  from  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  by 
the  two  common  iliac  veins.  On  its  outer  suie^  it  is  in  relation  with  the  inferior 
vena  cava  and  the  right  common  iliac  vein,  above;  and  the  Psoas  magnus 
muscle  below. 

The  left  common  iliac  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  peritoneum,  branches  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  artery ;  and  is  crossed  at  its 
point  of  bifurcation  by  the  ureter.  The  left  common  iliac  vein  lies  partly  on  the 
mner  side  and  partly  beneath  the  artery ;  on  its  outer  side,  the  artery  is  in  rela- 
tion with  the  Psoas  magnus. 

Branches,  The  common  iliac  arteries  give  oflf  small  branches  to  the  perito- 
neum, Psoas  muscles,  ureters,  and  the  surrounding  cellular  membrane,  ana  occa- 
sionally give  origin  to  the  ilio-lumbar  or  renal  arteries. 


Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Common  Iliac  Arteries. 
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Pecxdiaritits.  The  point  of  origin  varies  according  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta.  In  three- 
fourths  of  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  aorta  bifurcated  either  upon  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra 
or  upon  the  intervertebral  disk  between  it  and  the  fifth ;  the  bifurcation  being,  in  one  case  out 
of  nine  below,  and  in  one  out  of  eleven  above  this  point.  In  ten  out  of  every  thirteen  cases  the 
vessel  bifurcated  within  half  an  inch  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium;  more 
frequently  below  tlian  above. 

The  point  of  division  is  subject  to  great  variety.  In  two-thirds  of  a  large  numl)er  of  cases  it 
was  between  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  upper  border  of  the  sacrum ;  being  alwve  that 
point  in  one  case  out  of  eight,  and  below  it  in  one  case  out  of  six.  The  left  common  iliac  artery 
divides  lower  down  more  frequently  than  the  right. 

The  rel^tice  length,  also,  of  the  two  common  iliac  arteries  varies.  The  right  common  iliac  was 
the  longer  in  sixty-three  cases ;  the  left  in  tifty-two ;  whilst  they  were  both  equal  in  tifty-three. 
The  length  of  the  arteries  varied,  in  five-sevenths  of  the  cases  examined,  from  an  inch  and  a  half 
to  three  inches;  in  about  half  of  the  remaining  cases,  the  artery  was  longer;  and  in  the  other 
half,  shorter;  the  minimum  length  being  less  than  half  an  inch,  the  maximum  four  and  a  half 
in<rhes.  In  one  instance,  the  light  common  iliac  was  found  wanting,  the  ext<^mal  and  internal 
iliacs  arising  directly  from  the  aoi*ta. 

Surfjiral  Anatomy.  The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  common  iliac  artery  may  be  required 
on  account  of  aneurism  or  liemorrhage,  implicating  the  external  or  internal  iliacs,  or  on  account 
of  secondary  hemorrhage  after  amputation  of  the  thigh  high  up.  It  has  been  seen  that  the 
origin  of  this  ves.sel  corresponds  to  the  left  side  of  the  umbilicus  on  a  level  with  a  line  drawn 
from  the  highest  point  of  one  iliac  crest  to  the  opposite  one,  and  its  course  to  a  line  extending 
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from  the  left  siile  of  the  unihiliciie  <lownwAnk  tuwAnls  tlic  miOdle  of  Ponpart's  liiRkTaenl.  I'lie 
lin«  of  inrUioD  re<iiiire<l  in  the  first  steps  of  an  operation  for  securing  this  vwsel  would  niHteriiJly 
d«p«Bd  apon  the  Diitiire  of  the  di^aw.  If  the  sui^-on  select  the  iliac  region,  u  curved  incision. 
about  five  inclien  in  length,  may  be  ninde,  commencing  on  tlie  left  side  of  the  unibilicuH,  rarried 
ontwanU  towards  the  anterior  superior  iliao  i-pine,  and  then  alouj;  the  upper  border  of  Poiipurt's 
ligwneDt,  as  fdT  AS  its  middle.  Hut  if  the  aneurismal  tnniur  Hliould  extend  high  np  in  the  alido- 
men.  aliing  the  external  iliac,  it  is  better  to  select  the  side  of  (he  abdomen,  approaching  ihe 
irtery  froin  above,  by  making  an  incision  from  four  to  tive  inches  in  length,  from  about  two 
inches  akive  and  to  the  left  of  the  iimbiiicus,  curried  outwards  in  a  cnrved  <lirectJ(iD  towards  the 
lumbar  region,  and  terminating  a  little  buluw  the  anterior  iiuperior  iliac  iipine.  The  abdotuinul 
muscles  i  in  either  case)  having  lieen  cautiously  divided  in  succesBion,  the  trausversalis  fasi^a  must 
b«  carefully  cut  througn,  and  the  peritoneum,  together  with  the  ureter,  separated  from  the  artery 
ud  pustie<l  aside ;  the  sitcro-iliac  articulation  must  tlien  be  fell  for,  and  upon  it  the  vessel  will 
be  felt  pulsating,  and  may  be  fully  exposed  in  close  connection  with  its  accompanying  vein.  On 
Iht  right  aide,  both  common  iliac  veins,  as  well  as  the  inferior  vena  cava,  are  in  close  c 


Fig,  88».— Arteries  of  the  Pelvis. 


with  the  artery,  and  mnst  be  carefully  avoided.  On  the  left  side,  the  vein  usnally  lies  on  the 
inner  ride,  and  behind  the  artery;  hut  it  oceiiMonally  lia[ipens  that  the  two  common  Uiao  veins 
•rejoined  on  the  left  instead  of  the  right  side,  which  would  add  much  to  tho  difficulty  of  an 
<^ration  in  sncli  a  case.  Tlie  common  ilinc  artery  may  be  so  short  that  danger  may  be  appre- 
hended from  secondary  hemorrhage  if  a  ligature  is  applied  to  it.  It  would  be  preferable,  in  such 
tease,  to  tie  both  the  externid  and  internal  iliacs  near  their  origin. 
Cuiialtral  Circulation.    The  princiiud  agents  in  carrying  on  the  collateral  circulation,  after  the 

S plication  of  a  ligature  to  the  eominon  iliai'.  are,  the  anastomoses  of  the  hemorrhoidal  brimches 
the  internal  iliac  with  the  superior  heniorrlioidal  from  the  inferior  mesenteric;  the  anastomoses 
of  the  nterine  and  ovarian  arteries,  and  of  the  vesical  arteries  of  opposite  udos:  of  the  latenu 
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sacral  with  the  middle  sacral  artery;  of  the  epigastric  with  the  internal  mammarj,  inferior 
intercostal,  and  lumbar  arteries;  of  the  ilio-lumbar  with  the  last  lumbar  artery ;  of  the  obturator 
artery,  by  means  of  its  pubic  branch,  with  the  vessel  of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  internal 
epigastric ;  and  of  the  gluteal  with  the  posterior  branches  of  tne  sacral  arteries. 

Internal  Iliac  Artery.    (Fig.  339.) 

The  internal  iliac  artery  supplies  the  walls  and  viscera  of  the  pelvis,  the  gen- 
erative organs,  and  inner  side  of  tlie  thigh.  It  is  a  short,  thick  vessel,  smaller 
than  the  external  iliac,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  which  arises  at 
the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  common  iliac ;  and,  passing  downwards  to  the 
upper  margin  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  divides  into  two  large  trunks, 
an  anterior  and  posterior ;  a  partially  obliterated  cord,  the  hypogastric  artery, 
extending  from  tne  extremity  of  the  vessel  forwards  to  the  bladder. 

Relations,  In  fronts  with  the  ureter,  which  separates  it  from  the  peritoneum. 
Behind^  with  the  internal  iliac  vein,  the  lumbo-sacral  nerve,  and  Pyriformis 
muscle.     By  its  outer  side^  near  its  origin,  with  the  Psoas  muscle. 

Plan  of  the  Eelations  of  the  Internal  Iliac  Artery. 

In  Front. 

Peritoneum. 
Ureter. 


Outer  inde.  ,     i„^^^^ 

Psoas  magnus.  I       ^**c. 


Internal  iliac  vein. 
Lumbo-sacral  nerve. 
Pyriformis  muscle. 

In  the  fcRtfis,  the  internal  iliac  artery  (hypogastric)  is  twice  as  large  as  the 
external  iliac,  and  appears  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  common  iliac.  Passing 
forwards  to  the  blaaaer,  it  ascends  along  the  sides  of  that  viscus  to  its  summit, 
to  which  it  gives  branches ;  it  then  passes  upwards  along  the  back  part  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  to  the  umbilicus,  converging  towards  its  fellow  of 
the  opposite  side.  Having  passed  through  the  umbilical  opening,  the  two 
arteries  twine  around  the  umbilical  vein,  forming  with  it  the  umbilical  cord ; 
and,  ultimately,  ramifving  in  the  placenta.  The  portion  of  the  vessel  within 
the  abdomen  is  called  tlie  hypogastric  artery  :  and  tnat  external  to  that  cavitv, 
the  umbilical  artery. 

At  birth y  when  the  placental  circulation  ceases,  the  ui)per  portion  of  the  hypo- 
gastric artery,  extending  from  the  summit  of  the  bladaer  upwards  to  the 
umbilicus,  contracts,  and  ultimately  dwindles  to  a  solid  fibrous  cord ;  but  the 
lower  portion,  extending  from  its  origin  (in  what  is  now  the  internal  iliac  artery), 
for  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  to  the  wall  of  the  bladder,  and  thence  to  the  sum- 
mit of  that  organ,  is  not  totally  impervious,  though  it  becomes  considerably 
reduced  in  size,  and  serves  to  convey  blood  to  the  bladder,  under  the  name  of 
the  superior  vesical  artery. 

Peculiarities  as  ref/ards  length.  In  two-thirds  of  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  length  of  the 
internal  iliac  varied  between  an  inch  imd  an  inch  and  a  half;  in  the  remaining  tliird,  it  was 
more  frequently  longer  than  shorter,  the  maxinmin  length  being  three  inches,  the  minimum  half 
an  inch. 

The  lengths  of  tlie  common  and  internal  iliac  arteries  bear  an  inverse  proportion  to  each  other, 
the  internal  iliac  artery  being  long  when  the  common  iliac  is  short,  and  viceverscl. 

As  rc<jards  its  pl/ice  of  dirision.  The  ])lace  of  divisi(m  of  the  internal  iliac  varies  l>etween  the 
upper  margin  of  the  sacrum  and  the  upper  border  of  the  sacro-sciatic  foramen. 
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The  arteries  of  the  two  sides  in  a  series  of  oases  often  ditfered  in  len^h,  but  neither  seemed 
confitantljr  to  exceed  the  otlier. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  The  application  of  a  lijcrature  to  the  internal  iliac  arter}*  may  he  required 
Id  cases  of  aneurism  or  hemorrhage  affecting  one  of  its  branches.  The  vessel  may  be  secured  by 
making  an  incision  through  the  abdominal  parietes  in  the  iliac  region,  in  a  direction  and  to  an 
extent  similar  to  that  for  securing  the  common  iliac ;  the  transversalis  fascia  having  been  cau- 
tiously divided,  and  the  peritoneum  pushed  inwards  from  the  iliac  fossa  towards  the  |>elvi8,  tlie 
tingor  may  feel  the  pulsation  of  the  external  iliac  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound ;  and,  by  tracing 
this  vessel  upwards,  the  internal  iliac  is  arrived  at,  opposite  the  sacro-iliac  articulation.  It  should 
he  remembered  that  the  vein  lies  behind,  and  on  the  right  side,  a  little  external  to  the  artery,  and 
in  close  contact  with  it ;  the  ureter  and  peritoneum,  which  lie  in  front,  nmst  also  be  avoided. 
The  degree  of  facility  in  applying  a  ligature  to  this  vessel  will  mainly  depend  upon  its  length. 
It  has  been  seen  that,  in  the  great  mfyority  of  the  case^  examined,  the  artery  was  short,  varying 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half;  in  these  cases,  the  artery  is  deeply  seated  in  the  pehis ;  when, 
on  the  contrary,  the  vessel  is  longer,  it  is  found  partly  above  that  cavity.  If  the  artery  is  very 
short,  as  occasionally  happens,  it  would  be  preferable  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the  common  iliac,  or 
upon  the  external  and  internal  iliacs  at  their  origin. 

Colhiteral  Circulation.  In  Prof.  Owen's  dissection  of  a  cape,  in  which  the  internal  iliac  artery 
had  been  tied  by  Stevens  ten  years  before  death,  for  aneurism  of  the  sciatic  artery,  the  internal 
iliac  was  found  impervious  for  about  an  inch  above  the  point  where  the  ligature  had  been  applied ; 
but  the  obliteration  did  not  extend  to  the  origin  of  the  external  iliac,  as  the  ilio-lumbar  artery 
arose  just  above  this  point.  Helow  the  point  of  obliteration,  the  artery  resumed  its  natural 
diameter,  and  continued  so  for  half  an  inch ;  the  obturator,  lateral  sacral,  luid  gluteal  arising  in 
succession  from  the  latter  portion.  The  obturator  artery  was  entirely  obliterated.  The  lateral 
sacral  artery  was  as  large  as  a  crow's  (juill,  and  had  a  very  free  anastomosis  with  the  artery  of 
the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  middle  sacral  artery.  The  sciatic  artery  was  entirely  obliterated 
as  far  as  its  point  of  connection  with  the  aneurismal  tumor:  but,  on  the  distid  side  of  the  sac,  it 
was  continued  down  along  the  back  of  the  thigh  nearly  as  large  in  size  as  the  femoral,  being 
pervious  about  an  inch  below  the  sac  by  receiving  an  anastomosing  vessel  from  the  profunda.* 
The  circulation  was  carried  on  bv  the  anastomoses  of  the  uterine  and  ovarian  arteries ;  of  the 
opposite  vesical  arteries;  of  the  hemorrhoidal  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  with  those  from 
the  inferior  mesenteric;  of  the  obturator  artery,  by  means  of  its  pubic  branch,  with  the  vessel 
of  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  epigastric  and  internal  circumflex  ;  of  the  circumflex  and  per- 
forating branches  of  the  femoral  with  the  sciatic ;  of  the  gluteal  with  the  posterior  branches  of 
the  sacral  arteries;  of  the  ilio-lumbar  with  the  last  lumbar ;  of  the  lateral  sacral  with  the  middle 
sacral ;  and  of  the  circumflex  iliac  with  the  ilio-lumbar  and  gluteal. 

Branches  of  the  Internal  Iliac. 

From  the  Anterior  Trunk,  From  the  Posterior  Trunh, 

Superior  Vesical.  Ilio-lumbar. 

Middle  Vesical.  Lateral  Sacral. 

Inferior  Vesical.  Gluteal. 

Middle  Hemorrhoidal. 

Obturator. 

Internal  Pudic. 

Sciatic. 

r    .       ,     f  L^terine. 
InjemaU.  |  ^^^j^^j 

The  sffperityr  vesical  is  that  part  of  the  foetal  hypogastric  artery  which  remains 
pervious  after  birth.  It  extends  to  the  side  of  the  bladder,  distributing  numer- 
ous branches  to  the  body  and  fundus  (^1'  the  organ.  From  one  of  these  a 
slender  vessel  is  derived,  which  accompanies  the  vas  deferens  in  its  course  to  the 
testis,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  spermatic  artery.  This  is  the  artery  of  the 
vas  tleferens.     Other  branches  supply  the  ureter. 

The  middle  vesical^  usually  a  branch  of  the  superior,  is  distributed  to  the  base 
of  the  bladder  and  under  surface  of  the  vesiculae  seminales. 

The  inferior  vesical  arises  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac,  in 
common  with  the  middle  hemorrhoidal,  and  is  distributed  to  the  base  of  the 
bladder,  the  prastate  gland,  and  vesicular  seminales.  The  branches  distributed 
to  the  prostate  communicate  with  the  corresponding  vessel  of  the  opposite  side. 

*  Medico- CUirurgicul  Trans.^  vol.  xvi. 
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The  middle  hemorrhoidal  artery  usually  arises  together  with  the  preceding 
vessel.  It  supplies  the  reetuin,  anastomosing  with  the  other  hemorrhoidal 
arteries. 

The  uterine  artery  passes  downwards  from  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  internal 
iliac  to  the  neck  of  tne  uterus.  Ascending,  in  a  tortuous  course  on  the  side  of 
this  viscus,  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  it  distributes  branches  to 
its  substance,  anastomosing,  near  its  termination,  with  a  branch  from  the 
ovarian  artery.  Branches  from  this  vessel  are  also  distributed  to  the  bladder 
and  ureter. 

The  vaijinal  artery  is  analogous  to  the  inferior  vesical  in  the  male ;  it  descends 
upon  the  vagina,  supplying  its  mucous  membrane,  and  sending  branches  to  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  and  contiguous  part  of  the  rectum. 

The  ObtubatOR  Abteby  usually  arises  from  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  internal 
iliac,  frequently  from  the  posterior.  It  passes  forwards,  below  the  brim  of  the 
]Te]vis,  to  the  canal  in  the  upper  border  of  the  obturator  foramen,  and,  escaping 
from  the  pelvic  cavity  through  this  aperture,  divides  into  an  internal  and  an 
external  branch.  In  the  pelvic  cavity  this  vessel  lies  upon  the  pelvic  fascia, 
beneath  the  peritoneum,  and  a  little  below  the  obturator  nerve ;  and,  whilst  pass, 
ing  through  the  obturator  foramen,  is  contained  in  an  oblique  canal,  formed  by 
the  horizontal  branch  of  the  pubes,  above,  and  the  arched  border  of  the  obturator 
membrane  below. 

Branches.  Within  the  pelvis,  the  obturator  artery  gives  off  an  iliac  branch  to 
the  iliac  fossa,  which  supplies  the  bone  and  the  Iliacus  muscle,  and  anastomoses 
with  the  ilio-lurabar  artery;  a  vesical  branch,  which  runs  backwards  to  supply 
the  bladder ;  and  a  pubic  branch,  wliich  is  given  off  from  the  vessel  just  before  it 
leaves  the  pelvic  cavity.  This  branch  ascends  upon  the  back  of  the  pubes,  com- 
municating with  offsets  from  the  epigastric  artery,  and  with  the  corresponding 
vessel  of  the  opposite  side.  This  branch  is  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
femoral  ring.  External  to  the  pelvis,  the  obturator  artery  divides  into  an  exter- 
nal and  an  internal  branch,  which  are  deeply  situated  beneath  the  Obturator 
externn,s  muscle;  skirting  the  circumference  of  the  obturator  foramen,  they 
anastoTnose  at  the  li)wer  part  of  this  aperture  with  each  other,  and  with  branches 
of  the  internal  circumllex  artery. 


Fig,  3-W).— Variations  in  Origin  and  Course  of  Obturator  Artery. 


The  internal  branch  curves  inwards  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  obturator 
foramen,  distributing  branches  to  the  Obturator  extcrnus  muscle,  Pcclincus, 
Adductors,  and  Gracilis,  and  anastomoses  with  the  external  branch,  and  with 
the  internal  circumflex  artery. 

The  r.iternal  branch  curvci?  round  the  outer  mai^in  of  the  foramen  to  the 
spai'i;  Ixitwccn  the  Gemellus  inferior  and  Quadratus  fcmoris,  where  it  aiiasto- 
iiiosfs  with  the  sciatic  artery.  It  supplies  the  Obturator  muscles,  anastomoses, 
as  it  pa.'iscs  backwards,  with  the  internal  branch  and  with  the  internal  circumflex, 
and  .^nds  a  branch  to  the  hip-joint  through  the  ei>tyloid  notch,  which  ramifieson 
the  round  ligament  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  femur, 

Peeidiaritir*.     Tn  twiii>ut  of  every  three  raNp^lliPoht 
fattn  in  tlirei'  nn<1  n  lialf  I'roin  tlie  epii^ONtrii' ;  iinil  in  iiiioul 
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It  ariM«in  a1)out  the  same  pro|>orlioii  from  tJicextcrnitl  ilinc  nrtcry.  Hid  origin  of  the 
I  obtnratnr  tram  the  epigastric  is  nul  commonly  I'uond  on  boUi  sitliw  of  tliu  Bwcje  ImmIj. 

WbMi  tlie  obtnmtor  artery  »risea  Ht  tho  friint  (if  the  [lelris  from  the  I'ui^Botric,  it  descetiilt) 
ilmoet  veniiwlly  to  the  npiicr  pnrt  i)(  tlie  obturntor  Ibranien,  The  artery  In  llii»  wnrse  usaally 
iicv  in  contact  with  the  externitl  tliiUT  vein,  anil  un  tlie  outer  side  of  the  femorul  ring  (F1^.  340, 
I):  in«nch  cmm  it  would  not  \iv  endungered  in  the  opemtion  for  foiiiorrd  hi-mia.  ()nen«ional)y, 
li.m-eTer.  it  curriw  inwarda  alonu;  llie  free  itiurgiQ  of  Ciuihernat's  llgmiienl  (Fig.  84(1,  2,1,  nnil 
iiniler  siieh  uirciitnHtAncce  wonld  almost  completely  enurcle  the  neck  of  a  hernial  mw  (iinji- 
potbit;  n  hernia  to  exiHt  in  auch  a  caae),  and  would  be  in  great  iltuiger  of  lieing  wounded  if  an 
niwration  was  [wrformed. 

The  Tntebnal  Pkdic  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  terminal  branelieH  of  the  anterior 
l.raiik  'it'  lheiut«maliliac,  and  supplies  the  external  organs  of  generation.  It  passes 
ilmrnwiirdsand  outwarde  to  the  lower  border  of  the  great  sacro-sciutic  foramen, 
mid  oinurgeH  from  the  pelvis  between  the  Pyriformis  and  Coccygens  muscles;  it 
llien  oriKSses  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  re-enters  the  f>elvi8  through  the  lesser 
wiunvsuiatic  foramen.  The  artery  now  crosses  the  Obturator  inlernus  muscle  to 
the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  in  a  sheath  of  the  obturator  fascia,  and  situated  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  margin  of  the  tuberosity ;  it  then  ascends  forwards 
and  u]iwarda  along  the  ranma  of  tlie  ischium,  pierces  the  posterior  layer  of  llie 
'Jeep  perioaaal  fascia,  and  runs  forwards  along  the  iimor  msirgin  of  the  ramus  of 
tlic  pubes;  finally,  it  porforatoa  the  anterior  layer  of  the  deep  perinteal  fascia, 
and  divides  into  its  two  terminal  branches,  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis,  and 
iho  artery  of  the  corpus  cavernosuni, 

Helaliims.  In  the  first  part  of  its  course,  within  the  pelvis,  it  lies  in  front 
of  the  Pyrifurmis  muscle  and  sucrul  [ilexus  ul'  nerves,  and  on  the  outer  side  of 


Fig.  341.— Thu  Inteiiml  i'lidic  Ai 


lu  il...  Uale. 


Ihe  roctnm  (on  the  left  side).  As  it  crosses  the  spine  nF  the  ischium,  it  is  covered 
y  the  Glnteus  mnximus  and  great  sacro-sciatie  ligament.  In  the  pelviK.  it  liea 
n  the  oilier  aide  of  the  ischio-rcctal  fossa,  upon  the  surface  of  the  Oblurator 
^t«ratifl  muscle,  contained  in  a  fibrons  canal  formed  by  the  obturator  fascia  and 
B  falciform  process  of  the  greait  sacro-sciatio  ligament.  It  is  accompanied  by 
H  pndic  veins  and  the  internal  pudic  nerve, 

t^Unrttif.    The  internHl  pndiii  i«  sornftiraes  sniflller  than  usnal,  or  falls  to  give  off  one  or 
1  tif  lt«  iifnial  l>ranrhe>t;  in  snch  cnaex,  tlie  defli'ienoy  in  xupplied  by  branohc«  derivoil  ft-oin  ut 
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additional  vessel,  the  nccemory  pudic^  which  generally  arises  from  the  pudic  artery  before  it«« 
exit  from  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  and  passes  forwards  near  the  base  of  the  bladder,  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  prostate  gland,  to  the  perina3um,  where  it  gives  off  the  branches,  nsaally 
derived  from  the  pudic  artery.  The  deficiency  most  frequently  met  with  is  that  in  which  the 
internal  pudic  erds  as  the  artery  of  tlie  bulb ;  the  artery  of  the  corpus  cavernosum  and  arteria 
dorsalis  penis  being  derived  from  the  accessory  pudic.  Or  the  pudic  may  terminate  as  the  8Uf>er- 
ficial  perinffial,  the  ai'tery  of  the  bulb  being  derived,  with  the  other  two  branches,  from  the 
accessory  vessel. 

The  relation  of  the  accessory  pudic  to  the  prostate  gland  and  urethra  is  of  the  greatest 
interest  in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  as  this  vessel  is  in  danger  of  being  wounded  in  the  lateral 
operation  of  lithotomy.  The  student  should  also  study  the  position  of  the  internal  pudic  artery 
and  its  branches,  when  running  a  normal  course,  with  regard  to  the  same  operation.  The  super- 
ficial arteries  of  the  perinaeum  and  the  transverse  perineeal  are,  of  necessity,  divided  in  this  opera- 
tion, but  the  hemorrhage  from  these  vessels  is  seldom  excessive ;  should  a  ligature  be  required  it 
can  readily  be  applied  on  account  of  their  superficial  position.  The  artery  of  the  bulb  may  be 
divided  if  the  incision  be  carried  too  far  forwards,  and  wound  of  this  vessel  may  be  attended 
with  serious  or  even  fatal  consequences.  The  main  trunk  of  the  internal  pudic  artery  stands  a 
risk  of  being  wounded  if  the  incision  be  carried  too  far  outwards ;  but  being  bound  down  by  the 
strong  obturator  fascia  and  under  cover  of  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  the  accident  is  not  very 
likely  to  occur  unless  the  vessel  runs  an  anomalous  course. 

Branches.  Within  the  pelvis,  the  internal  pudic  gives  off  several  small  branches, 
which  supply  the  muscles,  sacral  nerves,  and  pelvic  viscera.  In  the  perinaeum 
the  following  branches  are  given  off: 

Inferior  hemorrhoidal.  Artery  of  the  bulb. 

Superficial  perinaeal.  Artery  of  the  corpus  cavernosum. 

Transverse  perinaeal.  Dorsal  artery  of  the  penis. 

The  inferior  hemorrhoidal  are  two  or  three  small  arteries  which  arise  from  the 
internal  pudic  as  it  passes  above  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  Crossing  the 
ischiorectal  fossa,  they  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the 
anal  region. 

The  superficial  perinseal  artery  supplies  the  scrotum  and  muscles  and  integu- 
ment of  the  perinaeum.  It  arises  from  the  internal  pudic,  in  front  of  the  pre- 
ceding brancnes,  and  turns  upwards,  crossing  either  over  or  under  the  Transversus 
perinaei  muscle,  and  runs  forwards,  parallel  to  the  pubic  arch,  in  the  interspace 
between  the  Accelerator  urinae  and  Erector  penis  muscles,  both  of  whicli  it  sup- 
plies, and  is  finally  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  dartos  and  scrotum.  In  its 
passage  through  the  perinaeum  it  lies  beneath  the  superficial  perinaeal  fascia. 

The  transverse  jyerinseal  is  a  small  branch,  which  arises  either  from  the  internal 
pudic  or  from  the  superficial  perinaeal  artery  as  it  crosses  the  Transversus  perinaei 
muscle.  It  runs  transversely  inwards  along  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  Trans- 
versus perinaei  muscle,  which  it  supplies,  as  well  as  the  structures  between  the 
anus  and  bulb  of  the  urethra,  and  anastomoses  with  the  one  of  the  opposite 
side. 

The  artery  of  the  bulb  is  a  large  but  very  short  vessel,  which  arises  from  the 
internal  pudic  between  the  two  layers  of  the  deep  perinaeal  fascia,  and,  passing 
nearly  transversely  inwards,  pierces  the  bulb  of  tne  urethra,  in  which  it  ramifies. 
It  gives  off  a  small  branch,  which  descends  to  supply  Cowper's  gland.  This 
artery  is  of  considerable  importance  in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  as  it  is  in  danger 
of  being  wounded  in  the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy,  an  accident  usually 
attended  in  the  adult  with  alarming  hemorrhage.  The  vessel  is  sometimes  very 
small,  occasionally  wanting,  or  even  double.  It  sometimes  arises  from  the  inter- 
nal pudic  earlier  than  usual,  and  crosses  the  perinaeum  to  reach  the  back  part  of 
the  bulb.  In  such  a  case  the  vessel  could  hardly  fail  to  be  wounded  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  lateral  operation  for  lithotomy.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  should 
arise  from  an  accessory  pudic,  it  lies  more  forward  than  usual,  and  is  out  of 
danger  in  the  operation. 

The  artery  of  the  corpus  cavernosum,  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  inter- 
nal pudic,  arises  from  that  vessel  while  it  is  situated  between  the  crus  penis  and 
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the  ramus  of  the  pubes;  piercing  the  crus  penis  obliquely,  it  runs  forwards  in 
the  corpus  cavernosum  by  the  side  of  the  septum  pectiniforme,  to  which  it« 
branches  are  distributed. 

The  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis  ascends  between  the  crus  and  pubic  symphysis, 
and,  piercing  the  suspensorv  hgarnent,  runs  forwards  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penia 
to  the  glans,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  supply  the  glans  and 
prepuce.  On  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  it  lies  immediately  beneath  the  integu- 
ment, parallel  with  the  dorsal 

vein     and    the    corresponding         ^Us-  842.— Tbe  Arteries  of  the  Glut«al  and  Posterior 
artery    of    the    opposite    aide.  Femoral  Regions. 

It  supplies  the  integument  and 
fibrous  sheath  of  the  corpus 
cavernosum. 

The  internal  pudic  artery  in 
tlie  female  is  smaller  than  in 
the  male.  Its  origin  and 
courae  are  similar,  and  there 
is  considerable  analogy  in  the 
distribution  of  its  branches. 
The  superficial  artery  supplies 
the  labia  pudendi ;  the  artery 
of  the  bulb  suppHes  the  erectile 
tissue  of  the  oulb  of  the  vag- 
ina, whilst  the  two  terminal 
branches  supply  the  clitoris; 
the  artery  of  the  corpus  cav- 
ernosum, the  cavernous  body 
of  the  clitoris ;  and  the  arteria 
dorsalis  clitoridis,  the  dorsum 
of  that  organ. 

The  Sciatic  Artery  (Fig. 
S42),  the  larger  of  the  two 
terminal  branches  of  the  ante- 
rior trunk  of  the  internal  iliac, 
is  distributed  to  the  muscles  on 
the  back  of  the  pelvis.  It 
passes  down  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ibra- 
men,  behind  the  internal  pudic, 
resting  on  the  sacral  plexus  of 
nerves  and  Pyriformia  muscle, 
and  escapes  from  the  pelvis  be- 
tween the  Pyriformis  and  Coc- 
oygeus.  It  then  descends  in 
tne  interval  between  the  tro- 
chanter major  and  tuberosity  ^^ 
of  the  ischium,  accompanied 
by  the  sciatic  nerves,  and  cov- 
ered by  the  Gluteus  maximus, 
and  divides  into  branches, 
which  supply  the  deep  muscles 
at  the  back  of  the  hip. 

WOhi-n   the    pelvis    it    dis- 
tributes branches  to  the  Piriformis,  Coccygeus,  and  Levator  ani  muscles ;  some 
hemorrhoidal  branches,  which  supply  the  rectum,  and  occasionally  take  the  place 
of  the  middle  hemorrhoidal  artery  :    and  vesical  branches  to  the  base  and  neck 
of  the  bladder,  vesiculaj  seminales,  and   prostate  gland.     External  to  the  pelvis. 
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it  gives  off  the  coccygeal,  inferior  gluteal,  comes  nervi  ischiadic!,  muscular,  and 
articular  branches. 

The  coccygeal  branch  runs  inwards,  pierces  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  and 
supplies  the  Gluteus  maximus,  the  integument,  and  other  structures  on  the  back 
of  the  coccyx. 

The  inferior  gluteal  branches^  three  or  four  in  number,  supply  the  Gluteus 
maximus  muscle. 

The  comes  nervi  ischiadici  is  a  long,  slender  vessel,  which  accompanies  the 
great  sciatic  nerve  for  a  short  distance ;  it  then  penetrates  it,  and  runs  in  its  sub- 
stance to  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh. 

The  muscular  branches  supply  the  muscles  on  the  back  part  of  the  hip,  anasto- 
mosing with  the  gluteal,  external  branch  of  the  obturator,  internal  and  external 
circumflex,  and  superior  perforating  arteries. 

Some  articular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  capsule  of  the  hipjoint. 

The  llio'lumbar  Artery  ascends,  beneath  the  Psoas  muscle  and  external  iliac 
vessels,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  iliac  fossa,  where  it  divides  into  a  lumbar  and 
an  iliac  branch. 

The  lumbar  branch  supplies  the  Psoas  and  Quadratus  lumbarum  muscles,  anas- 
tomosing with  the  last  lumbar  artery,  and  sends  a  small  spinal  branch,  through 
the  intervertebral  foramen  between  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  sacrum, 
into  the  spinal  canal,  to  supply  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes. 

The  iliac  branch  descenas  to  supply  the  Iliacus  muscle,  some  oflFsets  running 
between  the  muscle  and  the  bone  anastomosing  with  the  iliac  branch  of  the 
obturator ;  one  of  these  enters  an  oblique  canal  to  supply  the  diploe,  whilst  others 
run  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  distributing  branches  to  the  Gluteal  and  Abdom- 
inal muscles,  and  anastomosing  in  their  course  with  the  gluteal,  circumflex  iliac, 
external  circumflex,  and  epigastric  arteries. 

The  Lateral  Sacral  Arteries  (Fig.  339)  are  usually  two  in  number  on  each  side, 
superior  and  inferior. 

l^he  superior^  which  is  of  large  size,  passes  inwards,  and,  after  anastomosing 
with  branches  from  the  middle  sacral,  enters  the  first  or  second  sacral  foramen,  is 
distributed  to  the  contents  of  the  sacral  canal,  and,  escaping  by  the  corresponding 
posterior  sacral  foramen,  supplies  the  skin  and  muscles  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
sacrum,  anastomosing  with  the  gluteal. 

The  inferior  passes  obliquely  across  the  front  of  the  Pyriformis  muscle  and 
sacral  nerves  to  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  sacral  foramina,  descends  on  the 
front  of  the  sacrum,  and  anastomoses  over  the  coccyx  with  the  sacra  media  and 
opposite  lateral  sacral  arteries.  In  its  course  it  gives  off  branches,  which  enter 
the  anterior  sacral  foramina ;  these,  after  supplying  the  bones  and  membranes  of 
the  interior  of  the  spinal  canal,  escape  by  the  posterior  sacral  foramina,  and  are 
distributed  to  the  muscles  and  skin  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  sacrum,  anasto- 
mosing with  the  gluteal. 

The  Gluteal  Artery  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  internal  iliac,  and  appears  to 
be  the  continuation  of  the  posterior  division  of  that  vessel.  It  is  a  short,  thick 
trunk,  which  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  above  the  upper  border  of  the  Pyriformis 
muscle,  and  immediately  divides  into  a  superficial  and  deep  branch.  Within  tlie 
pelvis  it  gives  off  a  few  muscular  branches  to  the  Iliacus,  Pyriformis,  and  Obtu- 
rator internus,  and  just  previous  to  quitting  that  cavity  a  nutrient  artery,  which 
enters  the  ilium. 

The  superficial  branch  passes  beneath  the  Gluteus  maximus,  and  divides  into 
numerous  branches,  some  of  which  supply  that  muscle,  whilst  others  perforate  its 
tendinous  origin,  and  supj^ly  the  integument  covering  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
sacrum,  anastomosing  with  the  posterior  branches  of  the  sacral  arteries. 

The  deep  branch  runs  between  the  Gluteus  medius  and  minimus,  and  subdivides 
into  two.  Of  these  the  superior  division,  continuing  the  original  course  of  the 
vessel,  passes  along  the  upper  border  of  the  Gluteus  minimus  to  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  anastomosing  with  the  circumflex  iliac  ^nd  ascending 
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branches  of  the  external  circumflex  artery.  The  inferior  division  crosses  the 
Gluteus  minimus  obliquely  to  the  trochanter  major,  distributing  branches  to  the 
Glutei  muscles,  and  inosculates  with  the  external  circumflex  artery.  Some 
branches  pierce  the  Gluteus  minimus  to  supply  the  hip-joint. 

External  Iliac  Artery.    (Fig.  339.) 

The  external  iliac  artery  is  the  chief  vessel  which  supplies  the  lower  limb.  It 
is  larger  in  the  adult  than  the  internal  iliac,  and  passes  obliquely  downwards  and 
outwards  along  the  inner  border  of  the  Psoas  muscle,  from  the  bifurcation  of 
the  common  iliac  to  Poupart's  ligament,  where  it  enters  the  thigh  and  becomes 
the  femoral  artery.  The  course  of  this  vessel  would  be  indicated  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  left  side  of  the  umbilicus  to  a  point  midway  between  the  anterior  su{)e- 
rior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  and  the  symphysis  pubis. 

Relations,  In  fronts  with  the  peritoneum,  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue,  the 
intestines,  and  a  thin  layer  of  fascia,  derived  from  the  iliac  fascia,  which  surrounds 
the  artery  and  vein.  At  its  origin  it  is  occasionally  crossed  by  the  ureter.  The 
spermatic  vessels  descend  for  some  distance  upon  it  near  its  termination,  and  it 
is  crossed  in  this  situation  by  a  branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve  and  the  cir- 
cumflex iliac  vein;  the  vas  deferens  curves  down  along  its  inner  side.  Behind, 
it  is  in  relation  with  the  external  iliac  vein,  which,  at  the  femoral  arch,  lies  at 
its  inner  side;  on  the  left  side  the  vein  is  altogether  internal  to  the  artery. 
Externally,  it  rests  against  the  Psoas  muscle,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
iliac  fascia.  The  artery  rests  upon  this  muscle,  near  Poupart's  ligament.  Nu- 
merous lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  are  found  lying  on  the  front  and  inner  side 
of  the  vessel. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  External  Iliac  Artery. 

In  front. 
Peritoneum,  intestines,  and  iliac  fiiscia. 
Near       f  Spermatic  vessels, 
p  .,    J  Genito-crural  nerve  (genita]  branch). 

^^         '  V  Lymphatic  vessels  and  glands. 

(hiter  Me.  /  \  Inner  aide. 

Psoas  magnus.  f     ^y^^*^    )    External  iliac  vein  and  vas  deferens  at 

Iliac  fascia.  V  /  femoral  arch. 

Behind. 

External  iliac  vein. 
Psoas  maf^us. 

Surgical  Anatmny.  The  ai)plication  of  a  ligature  to  the  external  iliac  may  be  required  in  cases 
of  aneurism  of  the  femoral  artery,  or  in  cases  of  secondary  hemorrhage,  aftor  the  latter  vessel 
has  been  tied  for  popliteal  aneurism.  This  vessel  may  be  secured  in  any  part  of  its  course, 
excepting  near  its  upper  end,  which  is  to  be  avoided  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  great 
stream  of  blood  in  the  internal  iliac,  and  near  its  lower  end,  which  should  also  be  avoided,  cm 
account  of  the  proximity  of  the  epigjustric  and  circumflex  iliac  vessels.  One  of  the  chief  points 
in  the  performance  of  the  operation  is  to  secure  the  vessel  without  injury  to  the  peritoneum. 
The  patient  having  been  placed  in  the  recumbent  position,  an  incision  should  be  made,  com- 
mencing below  at  a  point  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  a  little 
external  to  its  middle,  and  running  upwards  and  outwards,  parallel  to  Pou])art's  ligament,  to  a 
point  above  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  When  the  artery  is  deeply  seated,  more 
room  will  be  required,  and  may  be  obtained  by  curving  the  incision  from  the  point  last  named 
inwards  towards  the  umbilicus  for  a  short  distance ;  or,  if  the  lower  part  of  the  artery  is  to  be 
reached,  the  surgeon  may  commence  the  incision  nearer  the  inner  end  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
taking  care  to  avoid  the  epigastric  artery.  Abemethy,  who  first  tied  this  artery,  made  his 
incision  in  the  course  of  the  vessel.  The  precise  line  of  incision  selected  is  of  less  moment,  pro- 
vided an  easy  access  to  the  deeper  parts  is  secured.     The  abdominal  muscles  and  transversalis 
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fascia  having  been  cautiously  divided ,  the  peritoneum  should  be  separated  fh)m  the  iliac  fossa 
and  pushed  towards  the  pelvis ;  and  on  introducing  the  finger  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound  tlie 
artery  may  be  felt  pulsating  along  the  inner  border  of  the  Psoas  muscle.  The  external  iliac  vein 
is  generally  found  on  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  and  must  be  cautiously  separated  from  it  by 
the  finger-nail,  or  lumdle  of  the  knife,  and  the  aneurism  needle  should  be  introduced  on  the  inner 
side,  between  the  artery  and  vein. 

Collateral  Circulation.  The  principal  anastomoses  in  carrying  on  the  collateral  circulation, 
after  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  external  iliac,  are — the  ilio-lumbar  with  the  circumflex 
iliac;  the  gluteal  with  the  external  circumfiex  ;  the  obturator  with  the  internal  circumflex;  the 
sciatic  with  the  superior  perforating  and  circumflex  branches  of  the  profunda  artery ;  the  int^i*nal 
pudic  with  the  external  pudic,  and  with  the  internal  circumflex.  When  the  obturator  arises 
from  the  epigastric,  it  is  supplied  with  blood  by  branches,  either  from  the  internal  iliac,  the 
lateral  sacral,  or  the  internal  pudic.  The  epigastric  receives  its  supply  from  the  internal  mammary 
and  inferior  intercostal  arteries,  and  from  the  internal  iliac,  by  the  anastomoses  of  its  branches 
with  the  obturator. 

Tn  the  dissection  of  a  limb,  eighteen  years  after  the  successful  ligature  of  the  external  iliac 
artery,  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i.,  p.  50,  the 
anastomosing  branches  are  described  in  three  sets.  An  anterior  set.  1.  A  very  large  branch 
from  the  ilio-lumbar  artery  to  the  circumflex  iliac ;  2.  Another  branch  from  the  ilio-lumbar, 
joined  by  one  from  the  obturator,  and  breaking  up  into  numerous  tortuous  branches  to  anasto- 
mose with  the  external  circumflex ;  3.  Two  other  branches  from  the  obturator,  which  passed 
over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  communicated  with  the  epigastric,  and  then  broke  up  into  a  plexus 
to  anastomose  with  the  internal  circumflex.  An  internal  set.  Branches  given  off  from  the 
obturator,  after  quitting  the  pelvis,  which  ramified  among  the  adductor  muscles  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  hip-joint,  and  joined  most  freely  with  branches  of  the  internal  circumflex.  A  posterior  set. 
1.  Three  large  branches  from  the  gluteal  to  the  external  circumflex;  2.  Several  branches  from 
the  sciatic  around  the  great  sciatic  notch  to  the  internal  and  external  circumflex,  and  the  per- 
forating branches  of  the  profunda. 

Branches.  Besides  several  small  branches  to  the  Psoas  muscles  and  the  neigh- 
boring lymphatic  glands,  the  external  iliac  gives  oft*  two  branches  of  considerable 
size,  the 

Epigastric  and  Circumflex  iliac. 

The  Epigastric  artery^  arises  from  the  external  iliac,  a  few  lines  above  Poupart's 
ligament.  It  at  first  descends  to  reach  this  ligament,  and  then  ascends  obliquely 
inwards  between  tlie  peritoneum  and  transversalis  fascia,  to  tlie  margin  of  the 
sheath  of  the  Rectus  muscle.  Having  perforated  the  sheath  near  its  lower  third, 
it  runs  vertically  upwards  behind  the  Rectus,  to  which  it  is  distributed,  dividing 
into  numerous  branches,  which  anastomose  above  the  umbilicus  with  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  internal  mammary  and  inferior  intercostal  arteries.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  two  veins,  which  usually  unite  into  a  single  trunk  before  their  termi- 
nation in  the  external  iliac  vein.  As  this  artery  ascends  from  Poupart^s  ligament 
to  the  Rectus,  it  lies  behind  the  inguinal  canal,  to  tl)e  inner  side  of  the  internal 
abdominal  ring,  and  immediately  above  the  i'emoral  ring.  The  vas  deferens  in 
the  male,  and  the  round  ligament  in  the  female,  cross  behind  the  artery  in 
descending  into  the  pelvis. 

Branches.  The  branches  of  this  vessel  are  the  following :  The  cremasteric^ 
which  accompanies  the  spermatic  cord,  and  supplies  the  Cremaster  muscle,  anas- 
tomosing witn  the  spermatic  artery  ;  a  pnhlc  branchy  which  runs  across  Poupart\s 
ligament,  and  then  descends  l^ehind  the  pul>es  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral 
ring,  and  anastomoses  with  oft'sets  from  the  obturator  artery ;  muscular  braiicltes, 
some  of  which  are  distributed  to  the  abdominal  muscles  and  peritoneum,  anas- 
tomosing witli  the  lumbar  and  circumflex  iliac  arteries:  others  perforate  tlie 
tendon  of  the  External  oblique  and  supply  the  integument,  anastomosing  with 
branches  of  tlie  external  epigastric. 

Peculiarities.  The  origin  of  the  epigastric  may  take  place  from  any  part  of  the  external  iliac 
between  Poupart's  ligament  and  two  inclies  and  a  half  above  it ;  or  it  may  arise  below  this  liga- 
ment, from  the  femoral,  or  from  the  deep  femoral. 

Union  with  Branches.  It  frequently  arises  from  the  external  iliac,  by  a  common  trunk  with 
the  obturator.     Sometimes  the  epigastric  arises  from  the  obturator,  the  latter  vessel  being  fur- 


^  This  is  sometimes  called  the  deep  epigastric,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  small  superficial  epi- 
gastric branch  of  the  femoral. 
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,  Tlic  di-mmjiix  iliac  urtrrij  arises  from  the  outer  side  of  the  externa!  iliac 
nearly  opposite  the  epigastric  artery.  It  ascends  obliquely  outwards  behind 
Pouj^iart's    ligament,    and    ruui) 

along  tlie  inner  surface  of  the  f"ig-  343,— Surgkul  Anulomy  of  the  Feuoral  Aitei;. 
crest  of  the  ilium  to  about  its 
middle,  where  it  piorci>a  the 
Transversalis.and  runs  backwards 
between  that  muscle  and  the  In- 
ternal oblique,  to  anastomose 
with  the  ilio-lunibar  and  gluteal 
arteries.  Opposite  the  anterior 
su|>erior  spine  of  the  ilium  it 
gives  oft'  a  large  brancli,  which 
asceuda  between  the  internal 
oblique  and  Transversalis  mus- 
cles, supplying  them  and  anas- 
tomosing with  the  lumbar  and 
epigastric  arteries.  The  circum- 
flex iliac  artery  13  accompanied 
by  two  veins.  These  unite  into 
a  single  trunk,  which  crosses  the 
external  iliac  artery  just  above 
Pou(>art'a  ligament,  and  enters 
the  external  iliac  vein. 

Femoral  Abtery.    (Fig.  343.) 

The  femoral  artery  is  the 
continuation  of  the  external 
iliac.  It  commeuces  immediately 
behind  Poupart's  ligament,  mid- 
way between  the  anterior  supe- 
rior spine  of  the  ilium  and  the 
symphysis  pubis,  and,  piuwiiig 
Jown  the  fore  part  ana  iuuer 
side  of  the  thigh,  terminates  at 
the  opening  in  the  Adductor 
magnus,  at  the  junction  of  the 
middle  with  the  lower  third  of 
the  thigli,  where  it  becomes  the  . 
popliteal  artery,  A  line  drawn 
from  a  point  midway  between  the 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ihum  and  the  symphysis  pubis 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  femur  will  be 
nearly  parallel  with  the  course 
of  the  artery.  This  vessel,  at  ' 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  lies 
a  little  internal  to  the  head  of  the  femur ;  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  Ixmc,  and  between  these  two  parts,  the  vessel 
is  far  away  from  the  bone. 

/h  the  upper  third  of  the  thi'jh  the  femoral  artery  is  vi-ry  snjierficial,  being 
covered  by  the  integument,  inguinal  glands,  and  the  sTi]x(rfiiiul  and  deep  fasciw, 
ukI  is  Qontjuned  in  a  triangular  space,  called  "  Suurpa'a  triangle." 
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Scarpa's  triangle.  Scarpa's  triangle  corresponds  to  the  depression  seen  imme- 
diately below  the  fold  of  the  groin.  It  is  a  triangular  space,  the  apex  of  which 
is  directed  downwards,  and  the  sides  of  which  are  formed  externally  by  tlie 
Sartorius,  internally  by  the  Adductor  longus,  and  above  by  Poupart's  ligament. 
The  floor  of  this  space  is  formed  from  without  inwards  by  the  Iliacus,  Psoas, 
Pectineus,  Adductor  longus,  and  a  small  part  of  the  Adductor  brevis  muscles ; 
and  it  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  femoral  vessels,  which  extend 
from  the  middle  of  its  base  to  its  apex ;  the  artery  giving  oft*  in  this  situation 
its  cutaneous  and  profunda  branches,  the  vein  receiving  the  deep  femoral  and 
internal  saphenous  veins.  In  this  space  the  femoral  artery  rests  on  the  inner 
margin  of  the  psoas  muscle,  which  separates  it  from  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  hip-joint.  The  artery  in  this  situation  has  in  front  of  it  filaments  from  the 
crural  branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve,  and  branches  from  the  anterior  crural, 
one  6f  which  is  usually  of  considerable  size ;  behind  the  artery  is  the  branch  to 
the  Pectineus  from  the  anterior  crural.  The  femoral  vein  lies  at  its  inner  side, 
between  the  margins  of  the  Pectineus  and  Psoas  muscles.  The  anterior  crural 
nerve  lies  about  half  an  inch  to  the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  artery,  deeply  im- 
bedded between  the  Iliacus  and  Psoas  muscles.  The  femoral  artery  and  vein 
are  inclosed  in  a  strong  fibrous  sheath,  formed  by  fibrous  and  cellular  tissue,  and 
by  a  process  of  fascia  sent  inwards  from  the  fascia  lata ;  the  vessels  are  separated, 
however,  from  one  another  by  thin  fibrous  partitions. 

In  the.  middle  third  of  the  thiyh^  the  femoral  artery  is  more  deeply  seated,  being 
covered  by  the  integument,  the  superficial  and  deep  fascia,  ana  the  Sartorius, 
and  is  contained  in  an  aponeurotic  canal  (Hunter's  canal),  formed  by  a  dense 
fibrous  band,  which  extends  transversely  from  the  Vastus  internus  to  the  tendons 
of  the  Adductor  longus  and  magnus  muscles.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  lies 
in  a  depression,  bounded  externally  by  the  Vastus  internus,  internally  by  the 
Adductor  longus  and  Adductor  magnus.  The  femoral  vein  lies  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  artery;  in  close  apposition  with  it,  and  still  more  externally,  is  the  internal 
(long)  saphenous  nerve. 

Relations.  From  above  downwards^  the  femoral  artery  rests  upon  the  Psoas 
muscle,  which  separates  it  from  the  margin  of  the  pelvis  and  capsular  ligament 
of  the  hip ;  it  is  next  separated  from  the  Pectineus  by  the  profunda  vessels  and 
femoral  veiu ;  it  then  lies  upon  the  Adductor  longus ;  and  lastly,  upon  the  tendon 
of  the  Adductor  magnus,  the  femoral  vein  being  interposed.  To  its  inner  siile, 
it  is  in  relaticm,  above,  with  the  femoral  vein,  and,  lower  down,  with  the  Adductor 
longus  and  Sartorius.  To  its  outer  side^  the  Vastus  internus  separates  it  from 
the  femur,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 

Tlie  femoral  vein,  at  Pou part's  ligament,  lies  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
artery,  separated  from  it  by  a  thin  fibrous  partition,  but,  as  it  descends,  gets 
behind  it,  and  then  to  its  outer  side. 

The  internal  saphenous  nerve  is  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  in 
the  middle  third  of  the  thigh,  beneath  tlie  aponeurotic  covering,  but  not  usually 
within  the  sheath  of  the  vessels.  Small  cutaneous  nerves  cross  the  front  of  the 
sheath. 
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Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Femoral  Artery. 

In  Front. 
Fascia  lata. 

Branch  of  anterior  crural  nerve  to  vastus  internus. 
Sartorius. 

Long  saphenous  nerve. 
Aponeurotic  covering  of  Hunter's  canal. 


Ini^er  Hde. 

Femoral  vein  (at  upper  part). 
Adductor  longus. 
Sartorius. 


Outer  side. 

Vastus  internus. 

Femoral  vein  (at  lower  part). 


Behind, 

Psoas  muscle. 
Profunda  vein. 
Pectineus  muscle. 
Adductor  longus. 
Femoral  vein. 
Adductor  magnus. 

Peculiarities.  Double  femoral  reunited.  Four  cases  are  at  present  recorded  in  which  the 
femoral  artery  divided  into  two  trunks  below  the  origin  of  the  profunda,  and  became  reimited 
near  the  opening  in  the  Adductor  magnus,  so  as  to  form  a  single  popliteal  artery.  One  of  them 
occurred  in  a  patient  operated  upon  for  popliteal  aneurism. 

Ofumge  0/ Position.  A  similar  number  of  cases  have  been  recorded,  in  which  the  femoral 
.nrtery  was  situated  at  the  back  of  the  thigh,  the  vessel  being  continuous  above  with  the  internal 
iliac,  esc^iping  from  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  and  accompanying  the 
^reat  sciatic  nerve  to  the  popliteal  space,  where  its  division  occurre<l  in  the  usual  manner. 

Position  of  the  Vein.  The  femoral  vein  is  occasionally  placed  along  the  inner  side  of  the  artery, 
thronghont  the  entire  extent  of  Scarpa's  triangle ;  or  it  may  be  slit,  so  that  a  lai'ge  vein  is  placetl 
on  each  side  of  the  artery  for  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

Origin  of  the  Profunda,  This  vessel  occasionally  arises  from  the  inner  side,  and,  more  rarely, 
from  the  back  of  the  common  trunk ;  but  the  more  important  peculiarity,  in  a  surgical  point  of 
view,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  height  at  which  the  vessel  arises  from  the  femoral.  In  three- 
fourths  of  a  large  number  of  crises,  it  arose  between  one  or  two  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament ; 
in  a  few  cases,  the  distance  was  less  than  an  inch;  more  rarely,  opposite  the  ligament;  and  in 
one  case,  above  Poupart's  ligament,  from  the  external  iliac.  Occasionally,  the  distance  between 
the  origin  of  the  vessel  and  Poupart's  ligament  exceeds  two  inches,  and  in  one  case  it  was  found 
to  be  as  much  as  four  inches. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  Compression  of  the  femoral  artery,  which  is  constantly  requisite  in  amputa- 
tions and  other  operations  on  the  lower  limb,  is  most  effectually  made  immediately  below  Pou- 
part's ligament.  In  this  situation  the  artery  is  very  superficial,  and  is  merely  separate<l  from  the 
margin  of  the  acetabulum  and  front  of  the  head  of  the  femur  by  the  Psoas  muscle ;  so  that  the 
surgeon,  by  means  of  his  thumb,  or  a  compressor,  may  effectually  control  the  circulation  through 
it.  This  vessel  may  also  be  compressed  in  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh,  by  placing  a  compress 
over  the  artery,  beneath  the  tourniquet,  and  directing  the  pressure  from  within  outwards,  so  as 
to  compress  the  vessel  against  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur. 

T\ie  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  femoral  artery  may  be  required  in  ca.ses  of  wound  or 
aneurism  of  the  arteries  of  the  leg,  of  the  popliteal  or  femoral ;  and  the  vessel  may  be  exposeil 
and  tied  in  any  part  of  its  course.  The  great  depth  of  this  vessel  at  its  lower  part,  it«  close  con- 
nection with  important  structures,  and  the  density  of  its  sheath,  render  the  operation  in  this 
situation  one  of  much  greater  difficulty  than  the  application  of  a  ligature  at  its  upper  part,  where 
it  is  more  superficial. 

Ligature  of  the  femoral  artery,  within  two  inches  of  its  origin,  is  usually  considered  unsafe,  on 
account  of  the  connection  of  large  branches  with  it,  the  epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac  arising 
just  above  its  origin ;  the  profunda,  from  one  to  two  inches  below;  occasionally,  also,  one  of  the 
circumflex  arteries  arises  from  the  vessel  in  the  interspace  between  these.  The  profunda  some- 
times arises  higher  than  the  point  above  mentioned,  and  rarely  between  two  or  three  inches  (in 
one  case  four)  below  Poupart's  ligament.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  most  favorable  situa- 
tion for  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  femoral  is  between  four  and  five  inches  from  its  point 
of  origin.  In  order  to  expose  the  artery  in  this  situation,  an  incision,  between  two  and  three 
inches  long,  should  be  made  in  the  course  of  the  vessel,  the  patient  lyinir  in  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion, with  the  limb  slightly  flexed  and  abducted.  A  large  vein  is  frecjuently  met  with,  passing  in 
the  course  of  the  artery  to  join  the  saphena;  this  must  be  avoided,  and  tlie  fascia  lata  having 
been  cautiously  divided,  and  the  Sartorius  exposed,  that  muscle  must  be  drawn  outwards,  in  order 
to  fuUj  expose  the  sheath  of  the  vessels.    The  finger  being  introduced  into  the  wound,  and  the 
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pulsation  of  the  artery  felt,  the  sheath  should  he  divided  over  the  artery  to  a  snfBcient  extent  to 
allow  of  the  introduction  of  the  ligature,  hut  no  further;  otherwise  thenutntion  of  the  coats  of 
the  vessel  may  be  interfered  with,  or  muscular  branches  which  arise  from  the  vessel  at  irregular 
intervals  may  be  divided.  In  this  part  of  the  operation,  a  small  nerve  which  crosses  the  sheath 
should  be  avoided.  The  aneurism  needle  must  be  carefully  introduced  and  kept  close  to  the  artery, 
to  avoid  the  femoral  vein,  which  lies  behind  the  vessel  in  this  part  of  its  course. 

To  expose  the  artery  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  an  incision  should  be  made  through  the 
integument,  between  three  and  four  inches  in  length,  over  the  inner  margin  of  the  Sartorius, 
taking  care  to  avoid  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  the  situation  of  which  may  be  previously  known 
by  compressing  it  higher  up  in  the  thigh.  The  fascia  lata  having  been  divided,  and  the  Sartorius 
muscle  exposed,  it  should  be  drawn  outwards,  when  the  strong  fascia  which  is  stretched  across 
from  the  Adductors  to  the  Vastus  internus  will  be  exposed,  and  must  be  freely  divided ;  the 
sheath  of  the  vessels  is  now  seen,  and  must  be  opened,  and  the  artery  secured  by  passing  the 
aneurism  needle  between  the  vein  and  artery,  in  the  direction  from  within  outwards.  The  femoral 
vein  in  this  situation  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  the  long  saphenous  nerve  on  its 
anterior  and  outer  side. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  femoral  artery  occasionally  divides  into  two  trunks,  below  the  origin 
of  the  profunda.  If,  in  the  operation  for  tying  the  femoral,  two  vessels  are  met  with,  the  surgeon 
should  alternately  compress  each,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  vessel  is  connected  with  the  anen- 
rismal  tumor,  or  with  the  bleeding  from  the  wound,  and  that  one  only  should  be  tied  which  con- 
trols the  pulsation  or  hemorrhage.  If,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  compress  both  vessels  before 
the  circulation  in  the  tumor  is  controlled,  both  should  be  tied,  as  it  would  be  probable  that  they 
became  reunited,  as  in  the  four  instances  referred  to  above. 

Collateral  Circulation,  When  the  common  femoral  is  tied,  the  main  channels  for  carrying 
on  the  circulation  are  the  anastomoses  of  the  gluteal  and  circumflex  iliac  arteries  above  with  the 
external  circumflex  below ;  of  the  obturator  and  sciatic  above  with  the  internal  circumflex  below ; 
of  the  ilio-lumbar  with  the  external  circumflex,  and  of  the  comes  nervi  ischiadic!  with  the  arteries 
in  the  ham. 

The  principal  agents  in  carrying  on  the  collateral  circulation  after  ligature  of  the  superficial 
femoral  artery  are,  according  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  as  follows:* 

'*  The  arteria  profunda  formed  the  new  channel  for  the  blood.**  "  The  first  artery  sent  off 
passed  down  close  to  the  back  of  the  thigh  bone,  and  entered  the  two  superior  articular  branches 
of  the  popliteal  artery." 

"The  second  new  large  vessel  arising  from  the  profunda  at  the  same  part  with  the  former, 
passed  down  by  the  inner  side  of  the  Biceps  muscle,  to  an  artery  of  the  popliteal  which  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  Gastrocnemius  muscle ;  whilst  a  third  artery,  dividing  into  several  branches,  passed 
down  with  the  sciatic  nerve  behind  the  knee-joint,  and  some  of  its  branches  united  themselves  with 
the  inferior  articular  arteries  of  the  popliteal,  with  some  recurrent  branches  of  those  arteries, 
with  arteries  passing  to  the  Gastrocnemii,  and,  lastly,  with  the  origin  of  the  anterior  and  jwsterior 
tibial  arteries." 

"  In  appears  then  that  it  is  those  branches  of  the  profunda  which  accompany  the  sciatic  nerve 
that  are  the  principal  supporters  of  the  new  circulation." 

In  Porta's  work*  (Tab.  xii.,  xiii.)  is  a  good  re])resentation  of  the  collateral  circulation  after  the 
ligature  of  the  femoral  artery.  The  patient  had  surxnved  the  operation  three  years.  The  lower 
part  of  the  artery  is,  at  least,  as  large  tis  the  upper;  about  two  inches  of  the  vessel  appear  to  hav^ 
been  obliterated.  The  external  and  internal  circumflex  arteries  are  seen  anastomosing  by  a  great 
nunil)er  of  branches  with  the  lower  branches  of  the  femoral  (muscular  and  anastomotica  magna), 
and  with  the  articular  branches  of  the  popliteal.  The  branches  from  the  external  circumflex  are 
extremely  large  and  numerous;  one  very  distinct  anastomosis  can  be  trace<l  between  this  arterj* 
on  the  outside  and  the  anastomotica  magna  on  the  inside,  through  the  intervention  of  the  superior 
external  articular  artery,  with  which  they  both  anastomose,  and  blood  reaches  even  the  anterior 
tibial  recurrent  from  the  external  circumflex  bv  means  of  an  anastomosis  with  the  same  external 
articular  artery.  The  perforating  branches  of  the  profunda  are  also  seen  bringing  blood  round 
the  obliterated  portion  of  the  artery  into  long  branches  (muscular)  which  have  been  given  off 
just  below  that  portion.  The  termination  of  the  profunda  itself  anastomoses  most  freely  with 
the  superior  external  articular.  A  long  branch  of  anastomosis  is  also  traced  down  from  the 
internal  iliac  bv  means  of  the  comes  nervi  ischiadici  of  the  sciatic,  which  anastomoses  on  the 
popliteal  nerves  with  branches  from  the  popliteal  and  posterior  tibial  arteries.  In  this  case  the 
anastomosis  had  been  too  free,  since  the  pulsation  and  growth  of  the  aneurism  recurred,  and  the 
patient  died  after  ligature  of  the  external  iliac. 

There  is  an  interesting  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  a  limb 
on  which  John  Hunter  had  tied  the  femoral  artery  fifty  years  before  the  patient's  death.  The 
whole  of  the  superflcMal  femoral  and  popliteal  artery  seems  to  have  been  obliterated.  The  anas- 
tomosis by  means  of  the  comes  nervi  ischiadici,  which  is  shown  in  Portals  plate,  is  distinctly 
seen :  the  external  circumflex,  and  the  termination  of  the  profunda  artery,  seem  to  have  been 
the  chief  channels  of  anastomosis ;  but  the  injection  has  not  been  a  very  successful  one. 


'  Med.-Chir.  Trails.^  vol.  ii.,  1811.  '^  ALterazioni  patologiche  delle  Art&rie, 
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Branches,     The  branches  of  the  femoral  artery  are  the 

Superficial  Epigastric. 
Superficial  Circumflex  Iliac. 
Superficial  External  Pudic. 
Deep  External  Pudic. 

{External  Circumflex. 
Internal  Circumflex. 
Three  Perforating. 

Anastomotica  Magna. 

The  superficial  epigastric  arises  from  the  femoral,  about  half  an  inch  below 
Poupart's  ligament,  and,  passing  througli  the  saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  latji, 
ascends  on  to  the  abdomen,  in  tlie  superficial  fascia  covering  the  external  oblique 
muscle,  nearly  as  high  as  the  umbilicus.  It  distributes  branches  to  the  inguinal 
elands,  the  superficial  fascia,  and  the  integument,  anastomosing  with  branches  of 
tiie  deep  epigastric  and  internal  mammary  arteries. 

The  superficial  drcnmflex  iliac,  the  smallest  of  the  cutaneous  branches,  arises  close 
to  the  preceding,  and,  pierc^Jng  the  fascia  lata,  runs  outwards,  parallel  with  Poupart's 
ligament^  as  far  as  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  dividing  into  branches  which  supply  the 
integument  of  the  groin,  the  superficial  fascia,  and  inguinal  glands,  anastomosing 
with  the  circumflex  iliac,  and  with  the  gluteal  and  external  circumflex  arteries. 

The  superficial  external  pudic  (superior)  arises  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
femoral  artery,  close  to  the  preceding  vessels,  and,  after  piercing  the  fascia  lata 
near  the  saphenous  opening,  passes  inwards,  across  the  spermatic  cord,  to  be 
distributed  to  the  integument  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  penis  and 
scrotum  in  the  male,  and  the  labium  in  the  female,  anastomosing  with  branches 
of  the  internal  pudic. 

The  deep  external  pudic  (inferior),  more  deeply  seated  than  the  preceding,  passes 
inwards  on  the  Pectineus  muscle,  covered  by  the  fascia  lata,  which  it  pierces 
opposite  the  ramus  of  the  pubes,  its  branches  being  distributed,  in  the  male,  to 
the  integument  of  the  scrotum  and  perinaeum,  and,  in  the  female,  to  the  labium, 
ana.stomosing  with  branches  of  the  superficial  perinaeal  artery. 

The  Profuniia  Femoris  (deep  femoral  artery)  nearly  equals  the  size  of  the 
superficial  ifemoral.  It  arises  from  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  femoral  artery, 
from  one  to  two  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament.  It  at  first  lies  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  superficial  femoral,  and  tnen  passes  behind  it  and  the  femoral  vein  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  femur,  and  terminates  at  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh  in  a 
small  branch,  which  pierces  the  Adductor  magnus  (and  from  this  circumstance  is 
sometimes  called  the  fourth  perforating  artery),  to  be  distributed  to  the  flexor 
muscles  on  the  back  of  the  thigh,  anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  popliteal 
and  inferior  perforating  arteries. 

Relations.  Behind^  it  lies  first  upon  the  Iliacus,  and  then  on  the  Adductor 
brevis  and  Adductor  magnus  muscles.  In  fronts  it  is  separated  from  the  femoral 
artery,  above,  by  the  femoral  and  profunda  veins,  and  below  by  the  Adductor 
longus.  On  its  outer  svle^  the  origin  of  the  Vastus  interuus  separates  it  from  the 
femur. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Profunda  Artery. 

In  front. 
Feinornl  and  profunda  veioB. 
Adductor  longus. 

(hiUr  .ude. 
Vastus  internui». 

Behind. 
Iliacus. 

Adductor  brevis. 
Adductor  magnus. 
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The  Kriernal  Circumflex  Artery  supplies  the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the 
thigh.  It  arises  from  the  outer  side  of  the  profunda,  passes  horizontally  out- 
wards, between  the  divisions  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  and  behind  the  oarto- 
rius  and  Rectus  muscles,  and  divides  into  three  sets  of  branches,  ascending,  trans- 
verse, and  descending. 

The  ascendiny  branches  pass  upwards,  beneath  the  Tensor  vaginae  femoris 
muscle,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  hip,  anastomosing  with  the  terminal  branches  of 
the  gluteal  and  circumflex  iliac  arteries. 

The  descendiruj  branches,  three  or  four  in  number,  pass  downwards,  behind  the 
Rectus,  upon  tlie  Vasti  muscles,  to  which  they  are  distributed,  one  or  two  passing 
beneath  the  Vastus  externus  as  far  as  the  knee,  anastomosing  with  the  superior 
articular  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery.  These  are  accompanied  by  the  branch 
of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  to  the  Vastus  externus. 

The  transverse  branches,  the  smallest  and  least  numerous,  pass  outwards  over 
the  Cruraeus,  pierce  the  Vastus  externus,  and  wind  round  the  femur  to  its  back 
part,  just  below  the  great  trochanter,  anastomosing  at  the  back  of  the  thigh  with 
the  internal  cii'cumflex,  sciatic,  and  superior  perforating  arteries. 

The  Internal  Circumflex  Artery,  smaller  than  the  external,  arises  from  the 
inner  and  back  part  of  the  profunda,  and  winds  round  the  inner  side  of  the  femur, 
between  the  Pectineus  and  Psoas  muscles.  On  reaching  the  upper  border  of  the 
Adductor  brevis,  it  gives  off  two  branches,  one  of  which  passes  inwards  to  be 
distributed  to  the  Adductor  muscles,  the  Gracilis,  and  Obturator  externus,  anas- 
tomosing with  the  obturator  artery ;  the  other  descends,  and  passes  beneath  the 
Adductor  brevis,  to  supply  it  ana  the  great  Adductor ;  while  the  continuation 
of  the  vessel  passes  backwards,  between  the  Quadratus  femoris  and  upper  border 
of  the  Adductor  magnus,  anastomosing  with  the  sciatic,  external  circumflex,  and 
superior  perforating  arteries  ( "  the  crucial  anastomosis^^ ).  Opposite  the  hip-joint, 
this  branch  gives  off  an  articular  vessel,  which  enters  the  joint  beneath  the  trans- 
verse ligament ;  and,  after  supplying  the  adipose  tissue,  passes  along  the  round 
ligament  to  the  head  of  the  bone. 

The  perforating  arteries  (Fig.  342),  usually  three  in  number,  are  so  called  from 
their  perforating  the  tendons  of  the  Adductor  brevis  and  magnus  muscles  to  reach 
the  back  of  the  thigh.  The  first  is  given  off  above  the  Adductor  brevis,  the 
second  in  front  of  that  muscle,  and  the  third  immediately  below  it. 

Tho  first  or  superior  per/oratinf/  artery  passes  backwards  between  the  Pectineus 
and  Adductor  brevis  (sometimes  perforates  the  latter);  it  then  pierces  the  Ad- 
ductor magnus  close  to  the  linea  aspera,  and  divides  into  branches  which  supply 
both  Adductors,  the  Biceps,  and  Gluteus  maximus  muscle ;  anastomosing  witli 
the  sciatic,  internal  and  external  circumflex,  and  middle  perfbrating  arteries. 

The  second  or  middle  perforatin<j  artery,  larger  than  ttie  first,  pierces  the  ten- 
dons of  the  Adductor  brevis  and  Adductor  magnus  muscles,  and  divides  into 
ascending  and  descending  branches,  which  supply  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  thigli, 
anastomosing  with  the  superior  and  inferior  perforating.  The  nutrient  artery  of 
the  femur  is  usually  given  off  from  this  branch. 

The  third  or  inferior  perforating  artery  is  given  off  below  the  Adductor 
brevis ;  it  pierces  the  Adductor  mncmns,  and  divides  into  branches  which  supply 
the  flexor  muscles  of  the  thigh,  anastomosing  above  with  the  perforating  arteries, 
and  below  with  the  terminal  branches  of  the  profunda  and  the  muscular  branches 
of  the  popliteal. 

Muscular  Branches  are  given  off  from  the  superficial  femoral  throughout  its 
entire  course.  They  vary  from  two  to  seven  in  number,  and  supply  chiefly  the 
Sartorius  and  Vastus  internus. 

The  Anastomotirn  Magna,  arises  from  the  femoral  artery,  just  before  it  passes 
through  the  tendinous  opening  in  the  Adductor  magnus  muscle,  and  divides  into 
a  superfKtial  and  deep  branch. 

The  superficial  branch  accompanies  the  long  saphenous  nerve,  beneath  the 
Sartorius,  and,  piercing  the  fascia  lata,  is  distributed  to  the  integument. 
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The  deep  branch  descends  in  the  substance  of  the  Vastus  internus,  lying  in 
front  of  the  tendon  of  the  Adductor  magnus,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  where 
it  anastomoses  with  the  superior  internal  articular  artery  and  recurrent  branch 
oi'  the  anterior  tibial.  A  branch  from  this  vessel  crosses  outwards  above  the 
articular  surface  of  the  femur,  forming  an  anastomotic  arch  with  the  superior 
external  articular  artery,  and  supplies  branches  to  the  knee-joint. 

Popliteal  Artery. 

Tlie  popliteal  artery  commences  at  the  termination  of  the  femoral  at  the  oi)en- 
ing  in  the  Adductor  magnus,  and,  passing  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards 
l)ehind  the  knee-joint  to  the  lower  border  of  the  Popliteus  muscle,  divides  into 
the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  arteries.  Through  the  whole  of  this  extent  the 
artery  lies  in  the  popliteal  space. 

The  Popliteal  Space.    (Fig.  344.) 

Di*$eetion,  A  vertical  incision,  about  eiclit  inches  in  length,  ahonld  be  made  along  the  back 
part  of  the  knee-joint,  connected  above  and  below  by  a  transverse  incision  from  the  inner  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  limb.  The  flaps  of  integument  included  between  these  incisions  should  be 
reflected  in  the  direction  shown  in  Fig.  301,  p.  447. 

On  removing  the  integumenj;  the  superficial  fascia  is  exposed,  and  ramifying 
in  it  along  the  middle  line  are  found  some  filaments  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve, 
and  towards  the  inner  part  some  offsets  from  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve. 

The  superficial  fascia  having  been  removed,  the  fascia  lata  is  brought  into  view. 
In  this  region  it  is  strong  and  dense,  being  strengthened  by  transverse  fibres,  and 
firmly  attached  to  the  tendons  on  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  space.  It  is 
sometimes  perforated  below  by  the  external  saphenous  vein.  This  fascia  having 
been  reflected  back  in  the  same  direction  as  the  integument,  the  small  sciatic 
nerve  and  external  saphenous  vein  are  seen  immediately  beneath  it,  in  the  middle 
line.  If  the  loose  adipose  tissue  is  now  removed,  the  boundaries  and  contents  of 
the  space  may  be  examined. 

Boftruiartes.  The  popliteal  space,  or  the  ham,  occupies  the  lower  third  of  the 
thigh  and  the  upper  fifth  of  the  leg;  extending  from  the  aperture  in  the 
Adductor  magnus  to  the  lower  border  of  the  Popliteus  muscle.  It  is  a  lozenge- 
shaped  space,  being  widest  at  the  back  part  of  the  knee-joint  and  deepest  above 
the  articular  end  of  the  femur.  It  is  bounded,  externally,  above  the  joint,  by 
the  Bicej)s,  and  below  the  joint  by  the  Plantaris  and  external  head  of  the  Gas- 
trocnemius. Internally,  above  the  joint,  by  the  Semimembranosus,  Semitendi- 
nosas.  Gracilis,  and  Sartorius ;  below  the  joint,  by  the  inner  head  of  the  Gas- 
trocnemius. 

Above,  it  is  limited  by  the  apposition  of  the  inner  and  outer  hamstring  mrus- 
cles;  below,  by  the  junction  of  the  two  heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius.  The  floor 
is  formed  by  tne  lower  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur, 
the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  and  the 
fascia  covering  the  Popliteus  muscle,  and  the  space  is  covered  in  by  the  fascia 
lata. 

Contents,  It  contains  the  Popliteal  vessels  and  their  branches,  together  with 
the  termination  of  the  external  saphenous  vein,  the  internal  and  external  jK)p- 
liteal  nerves  and  their  branches,  the  small  sciatic  nerve,  the  articular  branch 
from  the  obturator  nerve,  a  few  small  lymphatic  glands,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  loose  adipose  tissue. 

Position  of  contained  parts.  The  internal  popliteal  nerve  descends  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  space,  lying  superficial  and  crossing  the  artery  from  without 
inwards.  The  external  popliteal  nerve  descends  on  the  outer  side  of  the  space, 
lying  close  to  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  muscle.  More  deeply  at  the  bottom  of 
the  space  are  the  j>opliteal  vessels,  the  vein  lying  superiicial  and  a  little  external 
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to  the  artery,  to  which  it  is  closely  united  by  dense  areolar  tissue ;  sometimes 
the  vein  is  placed  on  the  inner  instead  of  the. outer  side  of  the  artery;  or  the 
vein  may  be  double,  the  artery  lying  between  the  two  venae  comites,  which  are 
usually  connected  by  short  transverse  branches.  More  deeply,  and  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  is  the  popliteal  artery,  and  passing  off*  from  it  at  right  angles 
are  its  articular  branches.  The  articular  branch  from  the  obturator  nerve 
descends  upon  the  popliteal  artery  to  supply  the  knee;  and  occasionally  there  is 
found,  deep  in  the  space,  an  articular  filament  from  the  great  sciatic  nerve.  The 
popliteal  lymphatic  glands,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  found  surrounding  the 
artery :  one  usually  lies  superficial  to  the  vessel,  another  is  situated  between  it 
and  the  bone,  and  the  rest  are  placed  on  either  side  of  it.  The  bursae  usually 
found  in  this  space  are :  1.  On  the  outer  side,  one  beneath  the  outer  head  of  the 
Gastrocnemius  (which  sometimes  communicates  with  the  joint)  and  one  beneath 
the  tendon  of  the  Popliteus,  which  is  almost  always  an  extension  of  the  synovial 
membrane.  Sometimes,  also,  there  is  a  bursa  above  the  tendon  of  the  Popliteus, 
between  it  and  the  external  lateral  ligament.  2.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  joint 
there  is  a  large  bursa  between  the  inner  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius  and  the 
femur,  which  sends  a  prolongation  between  the  tendons  of  the  Gastrocnemius 
and  Semimembranosus,  and  lies  in  contact  with  the  ligament  of  Winslow.  This 
bursa  often  communicates  with  the  joint.  There  is  a  second  bursa  between  the 
tendon  of  the  Semimembranosus  and  the  head  of  the  tibia ;  and  sometimes  a 
bursa  between  the  tendons  of  the  Semi tendinosus, and  Semimembranosus. 

The  Popliteal  Artery,  in  its  course  downwards  from  the  aperture  in  the 
Adductor  magnus  to  the  lower  border  of  the  Popliteus  muscle,  rests  first  on  the 
inner,  and  then  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  femur;  in  the  middle  of  its 
course,  on  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint ;  and  below,  on  the  fascia 
covering  the  Popliteus  muscle.  Superficially^  it  is  covered,  above,  by  the  Semi- 
membranosus ;  m  the  middle  of  its  course,  by  a  quantity  of  fat,  which  separates 
it  from  the  deep  fascia  and  integument;  and  below,  it  is  overlapped  by  the  Gas- 
trocnemius, Plantaris,  and  Soleus  muscles,  the  popliteal  vein,  and  the  internal 
])opliteal  nerve.  The  popliteal  vein,  which  is  intimately  attached  to  the  artery, 
lies  superficial  and  external  to  it,  until  near  its  termination,  when  it  crosses  it 
and  lies  to  its  inner  side.  The  popliteal  nerve  is  still  more  superficial  and  exter- 
nal, crossing,  however,  the  artery  below  the  joint,  and  lying  on  its  inner  side. 
Laterally^  the  artery  is  bounded  by  the  muscles  which  form  the  boundaries  of  the 
popliteal  space. 

Pecrdinrities  in  paint  of  division.  Occasionally  the  popliteal  artery  divides  prematurely  into 
\U  terminal  branches ;  this  division  occurs  most  frequently  opposite  the  knee-joint. 

Umvswil  branches.  The  artery  sometimes  divides  into  the  anterior  tibial  and  peroneal,  the 
posterior  tibial  being  wanting,  or  very  small.  In  a  single  case,  the  popliteal  was  found  to  divide 
into  three  branches,  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial,  and  peroneal. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  Ligature  of  the  popliteal  artery  is  required  in  cades  of  wound  of  that 
vessel,  but  for  aneurism  of  the  posterior  tibial  it  is  preferable  to  tie  the  superficial  femoral.  The 
popliteal  may  be  tied  in  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  its  course ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  ham  the 
operation  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  from  the  great  depth  of  the  artery,  and  from 
the  extreme  degree  of  tension  of  the  lateral  boundaries  of  the  space. 

In  order  to  expose  the  vessel  in  the  up])er  part  of  its  (H)urse,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in 
the  prone  position,  with  the  limb  extended.  An  incision  about  three  inches  in  length  should  then 
be  made  through  the  integument,  along  the  posterior  margin  of  the  Semimembranosus,  and  the 
fascia  lata  having  been  divided,  this  muscle  must  be  drawn  inwards,  when  the  pulsation  of  the 
vessel  will  be  detected  with  the  finger;  the  nerve  lies  on  the  outer  or  fibular  side  of  the  artery, 
the  vein,  superficial  and  also  to  its  outer  side ;  the  vein  having  been  cautiously  separated  from 
the  artery,  the  aneurism  needle  should  be  j)assed  around  the  latter  vessel  from  without  inwards. 

To  expose  the  vessel  in  the  lower  f)art  of  its  course,  where  the  artery  lies  between  the  two 
heads  of  the  Giustrocnemius,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  in  the  preceding 
operation.  An  incision  should  then  be  made  through  the  integument  in  the  middle  line,  com- 
mencing o])posite  the  bend  of  the  knee-joint,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  external  saphenous 
vein  and  nerve.  After  dividing  the  deej)  fascia,  and  separating  some  dense  cellular  membrane, 
the  artery,  vein,  and  nerve  will  be  exposed,  descending  between  the  two  heads  of  tlie  Gastro- 
cnemius. Some  muscular  branches  of  the  popliteid  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  or,  if  divided, 
tied  iinme<liately.     Tlie  leg  being  now  Hexed,  in  onler  the  more  efifectually  to  separate  the  two 
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heads  of  the  GaMtrocnemins,  the  nerve  should  be  drawn  inwards  and  the  vein  outwards,  and  the 
aneorism  needle  passed  between  the  artery  and  vein  from  without  inwards. 

Plan  of  Relations  of  Poputeal  Artery. 

In  front. 

Femur. 

Ligamentum  postionm. 

Popliteus. 


Inner  $ide,  y^      ^n.  OuUt  iide. 

Semimembranosus.  /  \  Biceps. 

Internal  condyle.  [    Popliteal    \  Outer  condyle. 

Gastrocnemius  (inner  head).       \     ^^^^'     J  Gastrocnemius  (outer  head). 

KZy  "  " 


Plantaris. 


Behind, 

Popliteal  vein. 
Internal  popliteal  nerve. 
Fascia. 

The  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery  are,  the 

\r        1      I  Superior. 
Muscular  <  t  c    -  o      i 

(  Infenor  or  Sural. 

Cutaneous. 

Superior  External  Articular. 

Superior  Internal  Articular. 

Azvgos  Articular. 

Inferior  External  Articular. 

Inferior  Internal  Articular. 

The  superior  muscular  branches^  two  or  three  in  number,  arise  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  popliteal  artery,  and  are  distributed  to  the  vastus  externus  and  flexor 
muscles  of  tne  thigh ;  anastomosing  with  the  inferior  perforating  and  terminal 
branches  of  the  profunda. 

The  inferior  muscular  (Sural)  are  two  large  branches,  which  are  distributed 
to  the  two  heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius  and  to  the  Plantaris  muscle.  They  arise 
from  the  popliteal  artery  opposite  the  knee-joint. 

Cutaneous  branches  descend  on  each  side  and  in  the  middle  of  the  limb,  between 
the  Gastrocnemius  and  integument;  they  arise  separately  from  the  popliteal 
artery,  or  from  some  of  its  branches,  and  supply  the  integument  of  the  calf. 

The  superior  articular  arteries,  two  in  number,  arise  one  on  either  side  of  the 
popliteal,  and  wind  round  the  femur  immediately  above  its  condyles  to  the  front 
of  the  knee-joint.  The  internal  branch  passes  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Adductor 
magnus,  and  divides  into  two,  one  of  which  supplies  the  Vastus  internus,  inoscu- 
lating with  the  anastomotica  magna  and  inferior  internal  articular;  the  other 
ramifies  close  to  the  surface  of  the  femur,  supplying  it  and  the  knee-joint,  and 
anastomosing  with  the  superior  external  articular  artery.  The  external  branch 
passes  above  the  outer  condyle,  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  Biceps,  and  divides 
into  a  superficial  and  deep  branch :  the  superficial  branch  supplies  the  Vastus 
externos,  and  anastomoses  with  the  descending  branch  of  the  external  circumflex 
artery ;  the  deep  branch  supplies  the  lower  part  of  the  femur  and  knee-joint, 
and  forms  an  anastomotic  arch  across  the  bone  with  the  anastomotica  magna 
artery. 

The  azygos  articular  is  a  small  branch,  arising  from  the  popliteal  artery  oppo- 
site the  bend  of  the  knee-joint.  It  pierces  the  pasterior  ligament,  and  supplies 
the  ligaments  and  synovial  membrane  in  the  interior  of  the  articulation. 

The  inferior  articular  arteries,  two  in  number,  arise  from  the  popliteal  beneath 
the  Gastrocnemius,  and  wind  round  the  bead  of  the  tibia,  below  tne  joint.  The 
internal  one  passes  below  the  inner  tuberosity,  beneath  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
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ment,  at  the  anterior  border  of  which  it  ascends  to  the  front  and  inner  side  of 
the  joint,  to  supply  the  head  of  the  tibia  and  the  articulation  of  the  knee.  The 
external  one  passes  outwards,  above  the  head  of  the  fibula,  to  the  front  of  the  knee- 
joint,  lying  in  its  course  beneath  the  outer  head  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  the  exter- 
nal lateral  ligament,  and  the  tendon  of  the  Biceps  muscle,  and  divides  into  branches, 
which  anastomose  with  the  inferior  internal  articular  artery,  the  superior  articular 
arteries,  and  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial. 

Anterior  Tibial  Artery.    (Fig.  845.) 

The  anterior  tibial  artery  commences  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  popliteal,  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  Popliteus  muscle,  passes  forwards  between  the  two  heads 
of  the  Tibialis  posticus,  and,  through  the  aperture  left  between  the  bones  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  to  the  deep  part  of  the  front  of  the  leg ; 
it  then  descends,  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane  and  of  the 
tibia,  to  the  bend  of  the  ankle-joint,  where  it  lies  more  superficially,  and  becomes 
the  dorsalis  pedis.  A  line  drawn  from  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  fibula 
to  midway  between  the  two  malleoli  will  mark  the  course  of  the  artery. 

Relations.  In  the  upper  two  thirds  of  its  extent,  it  rests  upon  the  interosseous 
membrane,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  delicate  fibrous  arches  thrown  across  it. 
In  the  lower  third,  upon  the  front  of  the  tibia  and  the  anterior  ligament  of  the 
ankle-joint.  In  the  upper  third  of  its  course,  it  lies  between  the  Tibialis  anticus 
and  Extensor  longus  digitorum ;  in  the  middle  third,  between  the  Tibialis  anticus 
and  Extensor  proprius  pollicis.  At  the  bend  of  the  ankle,  it  is  crossed  by  the 
tendon  of  the  Extensor  proprius  pollicis,  and  lies  between  it  and  the  innermost 
tendon  of  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum.  It  is  covered,  in  the  upper  two-thirds 
of  its  course,  by  the  muscles  which  lie  on  either  side  of  it,  and  by  the  deep 
fascia;  in  the  lower  third,  by  the  integument,  annular  ligament,  and  fascia. 

The  anterior  tibial  artery  is  accompanied  by  two  veins  (venae  comites),  which 
lie  one  on  either  side  of  the  artery;  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  lies  at  first  to  its 
outer  side,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  leg  is  placed  superficial  to  it ;  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  artery  the  nerve  is  generally  again  on  the  outer  side. 


Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  Artery. 

In  front. 

Integument,  sapcrficial,  and  deep  fascia). 
Tibialis  anticus  (overlaps  it  in  upper  part  of  leg). 
Extensor  longus  digitorum  )      /        i  ^  :*    r  v*i  \ 
Extensor  proprius  pollicis  [      (°'«'^''^P  *»  ^^'S^^^y)- 


Inner  side. 

Tibialis  anticus. 
Extensor  propnus  pollicis 

(crosses  it  at  its  lower 

part). 


I     Anterior      ] 
I       Tibial.       I 


Outer  side. 

Anterior  tibial  nerve. 
Extensor  longus  digitorum. 
Extensor  proprius  pollicis. 


Beliind, 

Interosseous  membrane. 

Tibia. 

Anterior  ligament  of  ankle-joint. 

PeeuliaHties  in  Size,  This  vessel  may  be  diminished  in  size,  may  be  deficient  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  or  may  be  entirely  wanting,  its  place  being  supplied  by  perforating  branches  from 
the  posterior  tibial,  or  by  tlie  anterior  division  of  the  peroneal  artery. 

Course,  The  artery  occasionally  deviates  in  its  course  towards  the  fibular  side  of  the  leg, 
regaining  its  usual  i)osition  beneath  the  annular  ligament  at  the  front  of  the  ankle.  In  two 
instimces,  the  vessel  has  been  found  to  approach  the  surface  in  the  middle  of  the  leg,  being 
covered  merely  by  the  integument  and  fascia  below  that  point. 

Surgical  Anatomy,  The  anterior  tibial  artery  may  be  tied  in  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  the 
leg.    In  the  upper  part,  the  operation  is  attended  with  great  difficulty,  on  acoount  of  the  depth 
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of  the  v«8ael  frum  the  snrface.  An  incisioD,  abont  fonr  inches  in  length,  ehonld  be  made  tbroufih 
ihe  ii)t«in»>)o^  midway  between  the  s])ine  of  tlie  tibia  and  the  outer  marfrin  of  the  fibnla,  the 
taana  and  intermnsciUar  septum  between  the  Tibialis  anticns  and  Extensor  longus  digitoniiu 
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being  divided  to  the  same  extent.  The  foot  must  be  flexed  to  relax  these  muscles,  and  tbej 
must  be  separated  from  each  other  by  the  finger.  The  artery  is  then  exposed,  deeply  seated, 
lying  upon  the  interosseous  membrane,  the  nerve  lying  externally,  and  one  of  the  vense  comites 
on  either  side;  these  must  be  separated  from  the  artery  before  the  aneurism  needle  is  passed  roand  it. 

To  tie  the  vessel  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  above  the  ankle-joint,  an  incision  about  three 
inches  in  length  should  be  made  through  the  integument  between  the  tendons  of  the  Tibialis 
anticus  and  Extensor  proprius  pollicis  muscles,  the  deep  fascia  being  divided  to  the  same  extent ; 
tlie  tendon  on  either  side  sliould  be  held  aside,  when  the  vessel  will  be  seen  lying  upon  the  tibia, 
with  the  nerve  superficial  to  it,  and  one  of  the  vena3  comites  on  either  side. 

In  order  to  secure  the  artery  over  the  instep,  an  incision  should  be  made  on  the  fibular  side  of 
the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  proprius  pollicis,  between  it  and  the  innermost  tendon  of  the  long 
Exten.'tor ;  the  deep  fascia  having  been  divided,  the  artery  will  be  exposed,  the  nerve  lying  either 
superticial  to  it  or  to  its  outer  side. 

The  branches  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  are,  the 

Recurrent  tibial.  Internal  malleolar. 

Muscular.  External  malleolar. 

The  recurrent  branch  arises  from  the  anterior  tibial,  as  soon  as  that  vessel  has 
passed  through  the  interosseous  space ;  it  ascends  in  the  Tibialis  anticus  muscle, 
and  ramifies  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  knee-joint,  anastomosing  with  the 
articular  branches  of  the  popliteal,  and  with  the  anastomotica  magna. 

The  muscular  branches  are  numerous ;  they  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  which 
lie  on  either  side  of  the  vessel,  some  piercing  the  deep  fascia  to  supply  the  integu- 
ment, others  passing  through  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  anastomosing  with 
branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  and  peroneal  arteries. 

The  malleolar  arteries  supply  the  ankle-joint.  The  internal  arises  about  two 
inches  above  the  articulation,  and  passes  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor 
proprius  pollicis  and  Tibialis  anticus  to  the  inner  ankle,  upon  which  it  ramifies, 
anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  and  internal  plantar  arteries 
and  with  the  internal  calcanean  from  the  posterior  tibial.  The  external  passes 
beneath  the  tendons  of  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  supplies  the  outer 
ankle,  anastomosing  with  the  anterior  peroneal  artery,  and  with  ascending 
branches  from  the  tarsal  branch  of  the  dorsalis  pedis. 

DoRSALis  Pedis  Artery.    (Fig.  345.) 

The  dorsalis  pedis,  the  continuation  of  the  anterior  tibial,  passes  forwards  from 
the  bend  of  the  ankle  along  tlie  tibial  side  of  the  foot  to  the  oack  part  of  the  first 
interosseous  space,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  dorsalis  hallucis  and 
communicatino:. 

Relations,  This  vessel,  in  its  course  forwards,  rests  upon  the  astragalus, 
scaphoid,  and  internal  cuneiform  bones  and  the  ligaments  connecting  them,  being 
covered  by  the  integument  and  fascia,  and  crossed  near  its  termination  by  the 
iinierrnost  tendon  of  the  Extensor  brevis  digitorum.  On  its  tibial  side  is  the 
tendon  of  the  Extensor  proprius  pollicis  ;  on  its  fibular  side^  the  innermost  tendon 
of  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  the  termination  of  the  anterior  tibial 
nerve.     It  is  accompanied  by  two  veins. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Dorsaus  Pedis  Artery. 

In  front. 
Integument  and  fascia. 
Innermost  tendon  of  Extensor  brevis  digitorum. 

Tibial  $ide.  f  \  Fibular  iide. 

Extensor  proprius  pollicis.  /    Dorsalis     \  Extensor  loniras  diintoruna. 

Anterior  tibial  nerve. 

Behind. 
Astragalus. 
Scaphoid. 
Internal  cuneiform,  nod  their  ligaments. 
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Peculiarities  in  Site,  The  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  may  be  larger  than  asnal,  to  compensate 
for  a  deficient  plantar  artery ;  or  it  may  be  deficient  in  its  terminal  branches  to  the  toes,  which 
are  then  derived  from  the  internal  plantar;  or  its  place  may  be  supplied  altogether  by  a  large 
anterior  peroneal  artery. 

Position.  This  artery  frequently  curves  outwards,  lying  external  to  the  line  between  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ankle  and  the  back  part  of  the  first  interosseous  space. 

Surgical  Anaiamy.  This  artery  may  be  tied,  by  making  an  incision  through  the  integument, 
between  two  and  three  inches  in  length,  on  the  fibular  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor 
proprius  pollicis,  in  the  interval  between  it  and  the  inner  border  of  the  short  Extensor  muscle. 
The  incision  should  not  extend  further  forwards  than  the  back  part  of  the  first  interosseous 
space,  as  the  artery  divides  in  that  situation.  The  deep  fascia  being  divided  to  the  same  extent, 
the  artery  will  be  exposed,  the  nerve  lying  upon  it's  outer  side. 

Branches.     The  branches  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  are,  the 

Tarsal.  Dorsalis  pollicis,  or  hallucis. 

Metatarsal.  Communicating. 

Interosseous. 

The  tarsal  artery  arises  from  the  dorsalis  pedis,  as  that  ves5«el  crosses  the  scaph- 
oid bone ;  it  passes  in  an  arched  direction  outwards,  lying  upon  the  tarsal  bones, 
and  covered  by  the  Extensor  brevis  digitorum ;  it  supplies  that  muscle  and  the 
articulations  of  the  tarsus,  and  anastomoses  with  branches  from  the  metatarsal, 
external  malleolar,  peroneal,  and  external  plantar  arteries. 

The  metatarsal  arises  a  little  anterior  to  the  preceding;  it  passes  outwards  to 
the  outer  part  of  tire  foot,  over  the  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  beneath  the 
tendons  of  the  short  Extensor,  its  direction  being  influenced  by  its  point  of 
origin ;  and  it  anastomoses  with  the  tarsal  and  external  plantar  arteries.  This 
vessel  gives  off  three  branches,  the  interosseous,  which  pass  forwards  upon  the 
three  outer  Dorsal  interossei  muscles,  and,  in  the  clefts  between  the  toes,  divide 
into  two  dorsal  collateral  branches  for  the  adjoining  toes.  At  the  back  part  of 
each  interosseous  space  these  vessels  receive  the  posterior  perforating  branches 
from  the  plantar  arch ;  and  at  the  fore  part  of  each  interosseous  space  they  are 
joined  by  the  anterior  perforating  branches,  from  the  digital  arteries.  The 
outermost  interosseous  artery  gives  off  a  branch  which  supplies  the  outer  side  of 
the  little  toe. 

The  dorsalis  hallucis  runs  forwards  along  the  outer  border  of  the  first  meta- 
tarsal bone,  and,  at  the  cleft  between  the  first  and  second  toes,  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  passes  inwards,  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Extensor  pro- 
prius pollicis,  and  is  distributed  to  the  inner  border  of  the  great  toe ;  the  other 
branch  bifurcates  to  supply  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  great  and  second  toes. 

The  communicating  artery  dips  down  into  the  sole  of  the  foot,  between  the  two 
heads  of  the  first  Dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  and  inosculates  with  the  termina- 
tion of  the  external  plantar  artery,  to  complete  the  plantar  arch.  It  here  gives 
off  two  digital  branches ;  one  runs  along  tlie  inner  side  of  the  great  toe,  on  its 

Elantar  surface ;  the  other  passes  forwards  along  the  first  metatarsal  space,  and 
ifurcates  for  the  supply  of  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  great  and  second  toes,  anas- 
tomosing with  the  external  plantar. 

Posterior  Tibial  Artery. 

The  posterior  tibial  is  an  artery  of  large  size,  which  extends  obliquely  down- 
wards from  the  lower  border  of  the  Popliteus  muscle,  along  the  tibial  side  of  the 
leg,  to  the  fossa  between  the  inner  ankle  and  the  heel,  where  it  divides  beneath 
the  origin  of  the  Abductor  pollicis,  into  the  internal  and  external  plantar  arteries. 
At  its  origin  it  lies  opposite  the  interval  between  the  tibia  and  fibula ;  as  it 
descends,  it  approaches  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  lying  behind  the  tibia,  and,  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course,  is  situated  midway  between  the  inner  malleolus  and 
the  tuberosity  of  the  os  calcis. 

Relations.  It  lies  successively  upon  the  Tibialis  posticus,  the  Flexor  longus 
digitorum,  the  tibia,  and  the  back  part  of  the  ankle-joint.     It  is  covered  by  the 
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intermuscular  fascia,  which  separates  it  above  from  the  Gastrocnemius  and  Soleus 
muscles.  In  the  lower  third,  where  it  is  more  superficial,  it  is  covered  only  by 
the  integument  and  fascia,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  inner  border  of  the  tendo 
Achillis.  It  is  accompanied  by  two  veins,  and  by  the  posterior  tibial  nerve, 
which  lies  at  first  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  but  soon  crosses  it,  and  is,  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  course,  on  its  outer  side. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Posterior  Tibial  Artery. 

In  front. 

Tibialis  posticus. 
Flexor  longus  digitoram. 
Tibia. 
Ankle-joint. 

Inner  9ide,  f  \  Outer  Me, 

Posterior  tibial  nerve,  (     ^xibial^'    )  Posterior  tibial  nerve, 

upper  third.  V  )  lower  two-thirds. 

Behind, 

Gastrocnemius. 

Soleus. 

Deep  fascia  and  integument. 

Posterior  tibial  nerve. 

Behind  the  Inner  Ankle,  the  tendons  and  blood-vessels  are  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  from  within  outwards:  First,  the  tendons  of  the  Tibialis  posticus 
and  Flexor  longus  digitorum.  lying  in  the  same  groove,  behind  the  inner  malle- 
olus, the  former  being  the  most  internal.  External  to  these  is  the  posterior  tibial 
artery,  having  a  vein  on  either  side;  and,  still  more  externally,  the  posterior 
tibial  nerve.  About  half  an  inch  nearer  the  heel  is  the  tendon  of  the  Flexor 
longus  pollicis. 

Peculiarities  in  Size,  The  posterior  tibial  is  not  unfrequently  smaller  than  usual,  or  ab5*ent,  its 
place  being  supplied  by  a  large  peroneal  artery,  which  passes  inwards  at  the  lower  end  of  tlie 
tibia,  and  either  joins  the  small  tibial  artery  or  continues  alone  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Surgical  Anatomy.  The  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  posterior  tibial  may  be  required  in 
cases  of  wound  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  attended  with  great  hemorrhage,  when  the  vessel  slrould 
be  tied  at  the  inner  ankle.  In  cases  of  wound  of  the  posterior  tibial,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
enlarge  tlie  wound  so  as  to  cjfpose  the  vessel  at  the  wounded  point,  excepting  where  the  vessel 
is  injured  by  a  punctured  wound  from  the  front  of  the  leg.  In  cases  of  aneurism  from  wound 
of  the  artery  low  down,  the  vessel  should  be  tied  in  the  middle  of  the  leg.  But  in  aneurism  of 
the  posterior  tibial  high  up,  it  would  be  better  to  tie  the  femoral  artery. 

To  tie  the  posterior  tibial  artery  at  the  ankle,  a  semilunar  incision  should  be  made  through  the 
integument,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  midway  between  the  heel  and  inner  ankle,  or 
a  little  nearer  the  latter.  The  subcutaneous  cellular  membrane  having  been  divide*!,  a  strong 
and  dense  fascia,  the  internal  annular  ligament,  is  exposed.  This  ligament  is  continuous  above 
with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg,  covers  the  vessels  and  nerves,  and  is  intimately  adherent  to  the 
sheath  of  the  tendons.  This  having  been  cautiously  divided  upon  a  director,  the  sheath  of  the 
vessels  is  exposed,  and,  being  opened,  the  artery  is  seen  with  one  of  the  venae  comites  on  each 
side.  The  aneurism  needle  should  be  passed  round  the  vessel  from  the  heel  towards  the  ankle, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  posterior  tibial  nervo,  care  being  at  the  same  time  taken  not  to  include  the 
venaj  comites. 

The  vessel  may  also  bo  tied  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  by  making  an  incision  about  three 
inches  in  length,  parallel  with  the  inner  margin  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  The  internal  saphenous 
vein  being  cnrefnlly  avoided,  the  two  layers  of  fascia  must  be  divided  upon  a  director,  when  the 
artery  is  exposed  along  tlic  outer  margin  of  the  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  with  one  of  its  ven® 
comites  on  eitlier  side,  and  the  nerve  lying  external  to  it. 

To  tie  the  posterior  tibial  in  tlie  middle  of  the  leg  is  a  very  difficult  operation,  on  account  of 
the  great  depth  of  the  vessel  from  the  surface,  and  its  being  covered  by  the  Gastrocnemius  and 
Soleus  mu-;rles.  The  patient  being  placed  in  the  recumbent  position,  the  injured  limb  should  rest 
on  its  outer  side,  the  knee  being  ])ai*tially  bent  and  the  foot  extended,  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles 
of  the  calf.  An  incisiim  about  four  inches  in  length  should  then  be  made  through  tlie  integu- 
ment, a  finger's  breadth  behind  the  inner  margin  of  the  tibia,  taldng  care  to  avoid  the  internal 
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saphenoos  vein.  The  deep  fascia  having  been  divided,  the  margin  of  the  Gaatrocnemios  is  exposed, 
and  must  be  drawn  aside,  and  tlie  tibial  attachment  of  the  Solens  divided,  a  director  being  previ- 
oasly  passed  beneath  it.  The  artery  may  now  be  felt  pulsating  beneath  the  deep  fascia,  about  an 
inch  from  the  margin  of  the  tibia.  The  fascia  having  been  divided,  and  the  limb  placed  in  such 
a  position  as  to  relax  the  muscles  of  the  calf  as  much  as  possible,  the  veins  should  be  separated 
from  the  artery,  and  the  aneurism  needle  passed  round  the  vessel  from  without  inwards,  so  as  to 
avoid  wounding  the  posterior  tibial  nerve. 

The  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  are,  the 

Peroneal.  Nutrient. 

Anterior  peroneal.  Communicating. 

Muscular.  Internal  calcanean. 

The  Peroneal  Artery  lies,  deeply  seated,  along  the  back  part  of  the  fibular  side 
of  the  leg.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  tibial,  about  an  inch  below  the  lower 
border  of  the  Popliteus  muscle,  passes  obliquely  outwards  to  the  fibula,  and  then 
descends  along  the  inner  border  of  that  bone  to  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  where 
it  gives  off  the  anterior  peroneal.  It  then  passes  across  the  articulation  between 
the  tibia  and  fibula  to  the  outer  side  of  the  os  calcis,  supplying  the  neighboring 
muscles  and  back  of  the  ankle,  and  anastomosing  with  the  external  malleolar, 
tarsal,  and  external  plantar  arteries. 

Relations.  This  vessel  rests  at  first  upon  the  Tibialis  posticus,  and  then,  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  course,  on  the  interosseous  membrane  close  to  the  bone, 
surrounded  by  the  fibres  of  the  Flexor  longus  poUicis.  It  is  covered  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  by  the  Soleus  and  deep  fascia ;  helow^  by  the  Flexor 
longus  pollicis. 

Plan  of  the  Relations  of  the  Peroneal  Artery. 

In  front. 

Tibialis  posticus. 
Interosseous  membrane. 

/  \  Inner  side, 

/     Peroneal  T?i«^^«  !«««.,«  «, 


Outer  side. 


Fibula.  [     ArtirT    j  Flexor  longus  pollicis. 

Flexor  longus  pollicia 


Behind, 

Soleus. 

Deep  fascia. 

Flexor  longus  pollicis. 

Peculiarities  in  Origin,  The  peroneal  artery  may  arise  three  inches  below  the  Popliteus,  or 
from  the  posterior  tibial  high  up,  or  even  from  the  popliteal. 

Its  size  is  more  frequently  increased  than  diminished ;  and  then  it  either  reinforces  the  posterior 
tibial  by  its  junction  with  it,  or  altogether  takes  the  place  of  the  i)osterior  tibial  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  leg  and  foot,  the  latter  vessel  only  existing  as  a  short  muscular  branch.  In  those 
rare  oases  where  the  peroneal  artery  is  smaller  than  usual,  a  brancli  from  the  posterior  tibial  sup- 
plies its  place;  and  a  branch  from  the  anterior  tibial  compensates  for  the  diminished  anterior 
peroneal  artery.     In  one  case,  the  peroneal  artery  has  been  found  entirely  wanting. 

The  anterior  peroneal  is  sometimes  enlarged,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  dorsal  artery  of 
the  foot. 

The  peroneal  artery,  in  its  course,  gives  oflf  branches  to  the  Soleus,  Tibialis 
posticus,  Flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  Peronei  muscles,  and  a  nutrient  branch  to 
the  fibula. 

The  Anterior  Peroneal,  the  only  named  branch  of  the  peroneal  artery,  pierces 
the  interosseous  membrane,  about  two  inches  above  the  outer  malleolus,  to  reach 
the  fore  part  of  the  leg,  and,  passing  down  beneath  the  Peroneus  tertius  to  the 
outer  anfcle,  ramifies  on  the  front  and  outer  side  of  the  tarsus,  anastomosing  with 
the  external  malleolar  and  tarsal  arteries. 

The  nutrient  artery  of  the  tibia  arises  from  the  posterior  tibial  near  its  origin, 
and,  after  supplying  a  few  muscular  branches,  enters  the  nutrient  canal  of  that 
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bone,  wliicli  it  traverses  obliqnely  from  above  downwards.  This  is  tbe  largest 
nutrient  artery  of  bone  in  the  body. 

Tiie  muscular  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  are  distributed  to  the  Soleus  and 
deep  muscles  along  (he  back  of  the  leg. 

The  communieatiny  hranck  to  the  peroneal  runs  transversely  across  the  back 
of  the  tibia,  about  two  inches  above  its  lower  end,  passing  beneatb  the  Flexor 
longus  polUcis. 

The  internal  calcancan  are  several  large  arteries,  which  arise  from  the  pos- 
terior tibial  just  before  its  division  ;  they  are  distributed  to  the  fat  and  integu- 
ment behind  the  tendo  Acbillis  and  about  the  heel,  and  to  the  muscles  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  sole,  anastomosing  with  the  peroneal  and  intemul  inttlleolar 
arteries. 

The  Internal  Plantar  Artery  (Figs.  346,  347),  much  smaller  than  the  external, 
passes  forwards  along  the  inner  side  of  the  fool.    It  is  at  first  situated  above'  the 
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Abductor  pollicia,  and  then  between  it  and  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum,  b»jth  of 
which  it  supplies.  At  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  where  it  has  become 
much  diminished  in  size,  it  passes  along  the  inner  border  of  the  great  toe,  inos- 
culating with  its  digital  branches, 

Tlie  External  Plantar  Artery,  much  larger  than  the  internal,  paswes  obliquely 
outwards  and  forwards  to  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  It  then  turns 
obliquely  inwards  to  the  interval  between  the  bases  of  the  first  and  second  meta- 
tarsal bones,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  communicating  branch  from  the  dor- 
flalis  pedis  artery,  thus  completing  the  plantar  arch.  As  this  arterv  passes  out- 
ward.s,  it  is  at  first  placed  between  the  os  calcis  and  Abductor  pollicis,  and  then 
between  the  Flexor  brevis  digitorum  and  Flexor  accesaorius;  and  as  it  passes 
forwards  to  the  base  of  the  little  toe,  it  lies  more  superficially  between  the 
Flexor  brevis  digitorum  and  Abductor  minimi  digiti,  covered  by  the  deep  fu  ' 

'  This  rercrs  to  the  erect  poution  of  the  boJy.    In  the  ordinary  dissection,  tlie  Hrtarf  ii 
than  Ilie  lauacle. 


e  deep  fuo^ 
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and  integument.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  vessel  is  deeply  situated ;  it 
extends  from  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe  to  the  back  part 
of  the  first  interosseous  space,  and  forms  the  plantar  arch ;  it  is  convex  forwards, 
lies  upon  the  Interossei  muscles,  opposite  the  tarsal  ends  of  the  metatarsal  bones, 
and  is  covered  by  the  Adductor  pollicis,  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  toes,  and  the 
Lumbricales. 

Branches,  The  plantar  arch,  besides  distributing  numerous  branches  to  the 
muscles,  integument,  and  fasciae  in  the  sole,  gives  oft'  the  following  branches : — 

Posterior  perforating.  Digital — Anterior  perforating. 

The  Posterior  Perforating  are  three  small  branches,  which  ascend  through  the 
back  part  of  the  three  outer  interosseous  spaces,  between  the  heads  of  the  Dorsal 
interossei  muscles,  and  anastomose  with  the  interosseous  branches  from  the  meta- 
tarsal artery. 

The  Digital  Branches  are  four  in  number,  and  supply  the  three  outer  toes  and 
half  the  second  toe.  T!\\q  first  passes  outwards  from  the  outer  side  of  the  plantar 
arch,  and  is  distributed  to  the  outer  side  of  the  little  toe,  passing  in  its  course 
beneath  the  Abductor  and  short  Flexor  muscles.  The  second^  thirds  and  fourth 
run  forwards  along  the  metatarsal  spaces,  and  on  arriving  at  the  clefts  between 
the  toes  divide  into  collateral  branches,  which  supply  the  adjacent  sides  of  the 
three  outer  toes  and  the  outer  side  of  the  secona.  At  the  bifurcation  of  the 
toes,  each  digital  artery  sends  upwards,  through  the  fore  part  of  the  correspond- 
ing metatarsal  space,  a  small  branch,  which  inosculates  with  the  interosseous 
branches  of  the  metatarsal  artery.     These  are  the  anterior  perforating  branches. 

From  the  arrangement  already  described  of  the  distribution  of  the  vessels  to 
the  toes,  it  will  be  seen  that  both  sides  of  the  three  outer  toes,  and  the  outer  side 
of  the  second  toe,  are  supplied  by  branches  from  the  plantar  arch ;  both  sides  of 
the  great  toe,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  second,  being  supplied  by  the  communi- 
cating branch  of  the  dorsalis  pedis. 

Pulmonary  Artery.    (Fig.  317.) 

The  pulmonary  artery  conveys  the  venous  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  to  the  lungs.  It  is  a  short,  wide  vessel,  about  two  inches  in  length,  arising 
from  the  left  side  of  the  base  of  the  right  ventricle,  in  front  of  the  aorta.  It 
ascends  obliquely  upwards,  backwards,  and  to  the  left  side,  as  far  as  the  under 
surface  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches  of  nearly 
equal  size,  the  right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries. 

Relations.  The  greater  part  of  this  vessel  is  contained,  together  with  the 
ascending  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  in  the  pericardium,  being  inclosed  with 
it  in  a  tube  of  serous  membrane,  continued  upwards  from  the  base  of  the  heart, 
and  has  attached  to  it,  above,  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  membrane.  Behind,  it 
rests  at  first  upon  the  ascending  aorta,  and  higher  up  lies  in  front  of  the  left 
auricle.  On  either  side  of  its  origin  is  the  appendix  of  the  corresponding 
auricle  and  a  coronary  artery ;  and  higher  up  it  passes  to  the  left  side  of  the 
ascending  aorta. 

A  little  to  the  left  of  its  point  of  bifurcation  it  is  connected  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  by  a  short  fibrous  cord,  the  remains  of  a  vessel 
peculiar  to  foetal  life,  the  ductus  arteriosus. 

The  right  pulmonary  artery,  longer  and  larger  than  the  left,  runs  horizontally 
outwards,  behind  the  ascending  aorta  and  superior  vena  cava,  to  the  root  of  the 
right  lung,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  lower,  which  is  the 
laiger,  supplies  the  lower  lobe ;  the  upper  giving  a  branch  to  the  middle  lobe. 

The  left  pulmonary  artery,  shorter  and  somewhat  smaller  than  the  right,  passes 
horizontally  in  front  of  the  descending  aorta  and  left  bronchus  to  the  root  of  the 
left  lung,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches  for  the  two  lobes. 

The  terminal  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  will  be  described  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  lung. 


Of  the  Veins. 

THE  Veins  are  the  vessels  which  serve  to  return  the  blood  from  the  capillaries 
of  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  body  to  the  heart.     They  consist  of  two  dis- 
tinct sets  of  vessels,  the  pulmonary  and  systemic. 

The  Pulmonary  Veins,  unlike  other  vessels  of  this  kind,  contain  arterial  blood, 
which  they  return  from  the  lungs  to  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart. 

The  Systemic  Veins  return  the  venous  blood  from  the  body  generally  to  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

The  Portal  Vein,  an  appendage  to  the  systemic  venous  system,  is  confined  to 
the  abdominal  cavity,  returning  the  venous  blood  from  the  viscera  of  digestion, 
and  carrying  it  to  the  liver  by  a  single  trunk  of  large  size,  the  venaportse.  From 
this  organ,  the  same  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  inferior  vena  cava  by  means  of  the 
hepatic  veins. 

The  veins,  like  the  arteries,  are  found  in  nearly  every  tissue  of  the  body. 
They  commence  by  minute  plexuses  which  communicate  with  the  capillaries. 
The  branches  which  have  their  commencement  in  these  plexuses  unite  together 
into  trunks,  and  these,  in  their  passage  towards  the  heart,  constantly  increase  in 
size  as  they  receive  branches,  and  join  other  veins  similar  in  size  to  themselves. 
The  veins  are  larger  and  altogether  more  numerous  than  the  arteries;  hence, 
the  entire  capacity  of  the  venous  system  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  arterial; 
the  pulmonary  veins  excepted,  which  do  not  exceed  in  capacitv  the  pulmonary 
arteries.  From  the  combined  area  of  the  smaller  venous  branches  being  greater 
than  the  main  trunks,  it  results,  that  the  venous  system  represents  a  cone,  the 
summit  of  which  corresponds  to  the  heart:  its  base  to  the  circumference  of  the 
body.  In  form,  the  veins  are  not  perfectly  cylindrical  like  the  arteries,  their 
walls  being  collapsed  when  empty,  and  the  uniformity  of  their  surface  being 
interrupted  at  intervals  by  slight  contractions,  which  indicate  the  existence  of 
valves  m  their  interior.  They  usually  retain,  however,  the  same  calibre  as  long 
as  they  receive  no  branches. 

The  veins  communicate  very  freely  with  one  another,  especially  in  certain 
regions  of  the  body ;  and  this  communication  exists  between  the  larger  trunks 
as  well  as  between  the  smaller  branches.  Thus,  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium, 
and  between  the  veins  of  the  neck,  where  obstruction  would  be  attended  with 
imminent  danger  to  the  cerebral  venous  system,  we  find  that  the  sinuses  and 
larger  veins  have  large  and  very  frequent  anastomoses.  The  same  free  commu- 
nication exists  between  the  veins  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  spinal 
canal,  and  between  the  veins  composing  the  various  venous  plexuses  in  the 
abdomen  and  pelvis,  as  the  spermatic,  uterine,  vesical,  prostatic,  etc. 

The  veins  are  subdivided  mto  three  sets :  superficial,  deep,  and  sinuses. 

The  Superficial  or  Cutaneous  Veins  are  found  between  the  layers  of  the  super- 
ficial fascia,  immediately  beneath  the  integument ;  they  return  the  blood  from 
these  structures  and  communicate  with  the  deep  veins  by  perforating  the  deep 
fascia. 

The  Deep  Veins  accompany  the  arteries,  and  are  usually  inclosed  in  the  same 
sheath  with  those  vessels.  In  the  smaller  arteries,  as  the  radial,  ulnar,  brachial, 
tibial,  peroneal,  they  exist  generally  in  pairs,  one  lying  on  each  side  of  the  vessel, 
and  are  called  venee  comites.  The  larger  arteries,  as  the  axillary,  subclavian, 
popliteal,  and  femoral,  have  usually  only  one  accompanying  vein.  In  certain 
organs  of  the  body,  however,  the  deep  veins  do  not  accompany  the  arteries ;  for 
instance,  the  veins  in  the  skull  and  spinal  canal,  the  hepatic  veins  in  the  liver, 
and  the  larger  veins  returning  blood  from  the  osseous  tissue. 
(570) 
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Sinvses  are  venous  channels,  which,  in  their  structure  and  mode  of  distribu- 
tion, differ  altogether  from  the  veins.  They  are  found  only  in  the  interior  of 
the  skull,  and  are  formed  by  a  separation  of  the  layers  of  the  dura  mater ;  their 
outer  coat  consisting  of  fibrous  tissue,  their  inner  of  an  endothelial  layer  con- 
tinuous with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  veins. 

Veins  have  thinner  walls  than  arteries,  the  difference  in  thickness  being  due 
to  the  small  amount  of  elastic  and  muscular  tissues  which  the  veins  contain. 
The  superficial  veins  usually  have  thicker  coats  than  the  deep  veins,  and  the 
veins  of  the  lower  limb  are  thicker  than  those  of  the  upper. 
The  minute  structure  of  these  vessels  is  described  in  the  Introduction. 
The  veins  may  be  arranged  into  three  groups : — 1.  Those  of  the  head  and  neck, 
upper  extremity,  and  thorax,  which  terminate  in  the  superior  vena  cava.     2. 
Those  of  the  lower  limb,  pelvis,  and  abdomen,  which  terminate  in  the  inferior 
vena  cava.     3.  The  cardiac  veins,  which  open  directly  into  the  right  auricle  of 
the  heart. 

Veins  of  the  Head  and  Neck. 

The  veins  of  the  head  and  neck  may  be  subdivided  into  three  groups: — 1.  The 
veins  of  the  exterior  of  the  head.  2.  The  veins  of  the  neck.  8.  The  veins  of 
the  diploe  and  interior  of  the  cranium. 

The  veins  of  the  exterior  of  the  head  are,  the 

Facial.  Temporo-maxillary. 

Temporal.  Posterior  auricular. 

Internal  maxillary.  Occipital. 

The  Facial  Vein  passes  obliquely  across  the  side  of  the  face,  extending  from 
the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  downwards  and  outwards,  to  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  Masseter  muscle.  It  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  facial  artery,  and  is  not  so 
tortuous  as  that  vessel.  It  commences  at  the  side  of  the  root  oi  the  nose,  and 
is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  angular  vein,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
frontal  and  supra-orbital  veins. 

The  frontal  vein  commences  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  skull,  by  a  venous 
plexus,  which  communicates  with  the  anterior  branches  of  the  temporal  vein ; 
the  veins  converge  to  form  a  single  trunk,  which  runs  downwards  near  the  mid- 
dle line  of  the  forehead  parallel  with  the  vein  of  the  opposite  side,  and  unites 
with  it  at  the  root  of  tlie  nose,  by  a  transverse  trunk,  called  the  nasal  arch. 
Occasionally,  the  frontal  veins  join  to  form  a  single  trunk,  which  bifurcates  at 
the  root  of  the  nose  into  the  two  angular  veins.  At  the  nasal  arch  the  branches 
diverge,  and  run  along  the  sides  of  the  root  of  the  nose.  The  frontal  vein  as  it 
descends  upon  the  forehead  receives  the  sffpra-orbital^  and  becomes  the  angular 
ven. 

The  supra-orbital  vein  commences  on  the  forehead,  communicating  with  the 
anterior  temporal  and  superior  palpebral  veins,  and  runs  downwards  and  inwards, 
beneath  the  occipito -frontalis  muscle,  receiving  branches  from  the  neighboring 
structures  .and  joins  the  frontal  vein  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  to  form  the 
angular  vein. 

The  angular  vein,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  preceding  vessels,  runs 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  on  the  side  of  the  root  of  the  nose  and 
receives  the  veins  of  the  ala  nasi  on  its  inner  side,  and  the  superior  palpebral 
veins  on  its  outer  side ;  it  moreover  communicates  with  the  ophthalmic  vein, 
which  establishes  an  important  anastomosis  between  this  vessel  and  the  caver- 
nous sinus.  Some  small  veins  from  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  terminate  in  the  nasal 
arch. 

The  facial  vein  commences  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  being  a  continua- 
tion of  the  angular  vein.  It  passes  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  beneath 
the  Zvffomaticus  major  and  minor  muscles,  descends  along  the  anterior  border 
of  the  Masseter,  crosses  over  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  the  facial  artery, 
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and,  passing  obliquely  outwards  and  backwards,  beneath  the  Platysma  tcoA  oeni- 
oal  fascia,  unites  with  a  branch  of  communication  from  tlie  temporo- maxillary 
vein,  to  form  a  trunk  of  large  size  which  enters  the  internal  jugular. 

Branches.  The  facial  vein  receives,  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  communi- 
cating branches  from  the  pterygoid  plexus.  It  is  also  joined  by  the  inferior 
palpebral,  the  superior  and  inferior  labial  veins,  the  buccal  veins  from  the  cheek, 
and  the  masseteric  veins.     Below  the  jaw  it  receives  the  submental,  ihc  iufcri<«' 
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palatine,  which  returns  the  blood  from  the  plexus  around  the  tonsil  and  i 
pdate;  the  submaxillary  vein,  which  commences  in  the  submaxillary  glKM 
and,  generally,  the  ramne  vein.  i 

The  Temporal  Fmh  commences  by  a  minute  plexus  on  the  side  and  vertex  ^ 
the  skull,  which  communicates  witK  the  frontal  vein  in  front,  the  eorrespondill 
vein  of  the  opposite  side,  and  the  posterior  auricular  and  occipital  veins  M 
From  this  network  anterior  and  posterior  branches  are  formed  which  unite  a 
the  zvgoma,  forming  the  trunk  of  the  vein.    This  trunk  is  joined  in  this  situi 
by  a  large  vein,  the  midilU  temporal,  which  receives  the  blood  from  the  suhstaiM 
of  the  Temporal  muscle  and  pierces  the  tascia  at  the  upper  border  of  the  zygon^ 
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The  temporal  vein  then  descends  between  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  the 
condyle  of  the  jaw,  enters  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  and  unites  with  the 
internal  maxillary  vein  to  form  the  temporo-maxillary. 

Branches,  The  temporal  vein  receives  in  its  course  some  parotid  veins,  an 
articular  branch  from  tne  articulation  of  the  jaw,  anterior  auricular  veins  from 
the  external  ear,  and  a  vein  of  large  size,  the  transverse  facial^  from  the  side  of 
the  face. 

The  Internal  Maocillary  Vein  is  a  vessel  of  considerable  size,  receiving  branches 
which  correspond  with  those  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  Thus  it  receives 
the  middle  meningeal  veins,  the  deep  temporal,  the  pterygoid,  masseteric,  and 
buccal,  some  palatine  veins,  and  the  inferior  dental.  These  branches  form  a  large 
plexus,  the  pteryf/oid,  which  is  placed  between  the  Temporal  and  External  ptery- 
goid, and  partly  between  the  Pterygoid  muscles.  This  plexus  communicates  very 
freely  with  the  facial  vein,  and  with  the  cavernous  sinus,  by  branches  through 
the  foramen  Vesalii  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  trunk  of  the  vein  then  passes 
backwards,  behind  the  neck  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  unites  with  the  temporal  vein, 
forming  the  temporo-maxillary. 

The  Temporo-maxillary  Vein,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  temporal  and  internal 
maxillary  veins,  descends  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  between  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw  and  the  Ster no- mastoid  muscle,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  passes  inwards  to  join  the  facial  vein,  the  other  is  joined  by  the  posterior 
auricular  vein  and  becomes  external  jugular. 

The  Posterior  Auricular  Vein  commences  upon  the  side  of  the  head,  by  a  plexus 
which  communicates  with  the  branches  of  the  temporal  and  occipital  veins.  The 
vein  descends  behind  the  external  ear  and  joins  the  temporo-maxillary  vein  form- 
ing the  external  jugular.  This  vessel  receives  the  stylo-mastoid  vein,  and  some 
branches  from  the  back  part  of  the  external  ear. 

The  Occipital  Vein  commences  at  the  back  part  of  the  vertex  of  the  skull,  by 
a  plexus  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  other  veins.  It  follows  the  course  of  the 
occipital  artery,  passes  deeply  beneath  the  muscles  of  the  back  part  of  the  neck, 
and  terminates  in  the  internal  jugular,  occasionally  in  the  external  jugular.  As 
this  vein  passes  across  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  it  receives  the 
mastoid  vein,  which  establishes  a  communication  with  the  lateral  sinus. 

Veins  of  the  Neck. 

The  veins  of  the  neck,  which  return  the  blood  from  the  head  and  face,  are 
the 

External  jugular.  Anterior  jugular. 

Posterior  external  jugular.  Internal  jugular. 

Vertebral. 

The  External  Jugular  Vein  receives  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  from  the 
exterior  of  the  cranium  and  deep  parts  of  the  face,  being  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  temporo-maxillary  and  posterior  auricular  veins.  It  commences  in  the 
substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  on  a  level  with  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
runs  perpendicularly  down  the  neck,  in  the  direction  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  middle  of  the  clavicle.  In  its  course  it  crosses  the  Sterno- 
mastoid  muscle,  and  runs  parallel  with  its  posterior  border  as  far  as  its  attach- 
ment to  the  clavicle,  where  it  perforates  the  deep  fascia,  and  terminates  in  the 
•  subclavian  vein,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  jugular.  In  the  neck  it  is 
separated  from  the  Sterno-mastoid  by  the  anterior  layer  of  the  deep  cervical 
fascia,  and  is  covered  by  the  Platysma,  the  superficial  fascia,  and  the  integument. 
This  vein  is  crossed  about  its  middle  by  the  superficial  cervical  nerve,  and  its 
upper  half  is  accompanied  by  the  auricularis  magnus  nerve.  The  external 
jugular  vein  varies  in  size,  bearing  an  inverse  proportion  to  that  of  the  other 
veins  of  the  neck ;  it  is  occasionally  double.     It  is  provided  with  two  pairs  of 
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valves,  the  lower  pair  being  placed  at  its  entrance  into  the  subclavian  vein,  the 
upper  pair  in  most  cases  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  clavicle.  The  por- 
tion of  vein  between  the  two  sets  of  valves  is  often  dilated,  and  is  termed  the 
sinus.  These  valves  do  not  prevent  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood,  or  the  passage 
of  injection  from  below  upwards.^ 

Branches.  This  vein  receives  the  occipital  occasionally,  the  posterior  external 
jugular,  and,  near  its  termination,  the  suprascapular  and  transverse  cervical 
veins.  It  communicates  with  the  anterior  jugular,  and,  in  the  substance  of  the 
parotid,  receives  a  large  branch  of  communication  from  the  internal  jugular. 

The  Posterior  ExternalJugular  Vein  returns  the  blood  from  the  integument 
and  superficial  muscles  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  neck,  lying  between 
the  Splenius  and  Trapezius  muscles.  It  runs  down  the  back  part  of  the  neck, 
and  opens  into  the  external  jugular  just  below  the  middle  of  its  course. 

The  Anterior  Jugular  Vein  commences  near  the  hyoid  bone  from  the  conver- 
gence of  several  superficial  branches  from  the  sub-maxillary  region.  It  passes 
down  between  the  median  line  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid, 
and,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  passes  beneath  that  muscle  to  open  into  the 
termination  of  the  external  jugular,  or  into  the  subclavian  vein  (Fig.  356).  This 
vein  varies  considerably  in  size,  bearing  almost  always  an  inverse  projwrtion  to 
the  external  jugular.  Most  frequently  there  are  two  anterior  jugulars,  a  right 
and  left ;  but  occasionally  only  one.  This  vein  receives  some  laryngeal  branches, 
and  occasionally  an  inferior  thyroid  vein.  Just  above  the  sternum,  the  two 
anterior  jugular  veins  communicate  by  a  transverse  trunk,  which  receives 
branches  from  the  inferior  thyroid  veins.  It  also  communicates  with  the  inter- 
nal jugular.     There  are  no  valves  in  this  vein. 

The  Internal  Jugular  Vein  collects  the  blood  from  the  interior  of  the  cranium, 
from  the  superficial  parts  of  the  face,  and  from  the  neck.  It  commences  just 
external  to  the  jugular  foramen,  in  the  base  of  the  skull,  being  formed  by  the 
coalescence  of  the  lateral  and  inferior  petrosal  sinuses  (Fig.  353).  At  its  origin 
it  is  somewhat  dilated,  and  this  dilatation  is  called  the  sinus^or  gulf^  of  the  inter- 
nal jugular  vein.  It  runs  down  the  side  of  the  neck  in  a  vertical  direction,  lying 
at  first  on  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  carotid,  and  then  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
common  carotid,  and  at  the  root  of  the  neck  unites  with  the  subclavian  vein,  to 
form  the  vena  innominata.  The  internal  jugular  vein,  at  its  commencement, 
lies  upon  the  Rectus  lateralis,  behind,  and  at  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  caro- 
tid, and  the  eighth  and  ninth  pairs  of  nerves:  lower  down,  the  vein  and  artery 
lie  upon  the  same  plane,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  hypoglossal  nerves  passing 
forwards  between  tnem;  the  pneumogastric  descends  between  and  behind  tliem, 
in  the  same  sheath ;  and  the  spinal  accessory  passes  obliquely  outwards,  behind 
the  vein.  At  the  root  of  the  neck  the  vein  of  the  right  side  is  placed  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  artery;  on  the  left  side,  it  usually  crosses  at  its  lower  ]\nrt. 
The  right  internal  jugular  vein  crosses  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery.  The 
vein  is  of  considerable  size,  but  varies  in  different  individuals,  the  left  one  being 
usually  the  smaller.  It  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  valves,  which  are  placed  at 
its  point  of  termination,  or  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  it. 

Branches,  This  vein  receives  in  its  course  the  facial,  lingual,  pharyngeal, 
superior  and  middle  thyroid  veins,  and  sometimes  the  occipital.  At  its  point  of 
junction  with  the  branch  common  to  the  temporal  and  facial  veins,  it  becomes 
greatly  increased  in  size. 

The  lingual  veins  commence  on  the  dorsum,  sides,  and  under  surface  of  the 
tongue,  and,  passing  backwards,  following  the  course  of  the  lingual  artery  and  its 
bramjlies,  terminate  in  the  internal  jugular.  Sometimes  the  ranine  vein  joins  the 
lingual  instead  of  the  facial. 

The  pharyngeal  vein  commences  in  a  minute  plexus,  the  pharyngeal,  at  the 

*  The  student  may  refer  to  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  StrutherB,  *'  On  Jugular  Venesection 
in  Asphyxia,  Anatomically  and  Experimentally  Considered,  inclading  the  Demonstration  of 
Valves  in  the  Veins  of  the  Neck,^*  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal^  for  November,  1856. 
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back  part  and  sides  of  the  pharynx,  and,  after  receiving  meningeal  branches,  and 
the  vidian  and  spheno-palatine  veins,  terminates  in  the  internal  jugular.  It 
occasionally  opens  into  the  facial,  lingual,  or  superior  thyroid  vein. 

The  superior  thyroid  vein  commences  in  the  substance  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  by  branches  corresponding  with  those  of  the  superior  thyroid 
artery,  and  terminates  in  the  upper  part  of  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  middle  thyroid  vein  collects  the  blood  from  the  lower  part  of  the  lateral 
lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and,  being  joined  by  some  branches  from  the  larynx 
and  trachea,  terminates  in  the  lower  part  of  the  int«rnal  jugular  vein. 

The  facial  and  occipital  veins  have  been  described  above. 

The  Vertebral  Vein  commences  in  the  occipital  region,  by  numerous  small 
branches,  from  the  deep  muscles  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  neck,  passes 
outwards,  and  enters  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  and 
descends  by  the  side  of  the  vertebral  artery^  in  the  canal  formed  by  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  cervical  vcrtfibne.  Emerging  from  the  foramen  in  the 
transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical,  it  terminates  at  the  root  of  the  neck  in 
the  back  part  of  the  innominate  vein  near  its  origin,  its  mouth  being  guarded 
by  a  pair  of  valves.  On  the  right  side,  it  crosses  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian 
artery.  This  vein,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  occasionally  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  emerges  with  the  artery  at  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra: 
the  other  escapes  through  the  foramen  in  the  seventh  cervical. 

Branches.  The  vertebral  vein  receives  in  its  course  a  vein  from  the  inside  of 
the  skull  through  the  posterior  condyloid  foramen,  muscular  branches  from  the 
muscles  in  the  prevertebral  region ;  dorai-spinal  veins,  from  the  back  part  of  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  spine;  meningo-rachidian  veins,  from  the  interior  of  the 
spiual  caoal;  and  lastly,  the  ascending  and  deep  cervical  veins. 

Veins  of  the  Diploe. 

The  diploe  of  the  cranial  bones  is  channelled  in  the  adult  by  a  number  of  , 
tortuous  canals,  which  are  lined  by  a  moie  or  less  complete  layer  of  compact  tissue. 


Elg.  349.— Ve  118  of  the  D  ploe  as  D  dplayed  by  the  Remuval  of  the  Outer  Table  ot  the  SknU. 


The  veins  they  contain  are  large  and  capacious,  theii  walls  being  thin,  and 
formed  only  of  epithelium,  resting  upon  a  layer  of  elastic  tissue,  and  they  present, 
at  irregular  intervals,  poueh-like  mlatatioos,  or  ctih  de  sae,  which  serve  as  reservoirs 
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for  the  blood.     These  are  the  veins  of  the  diploe :  they  can  only  be  displayed  by 
removing  the  outer  table  of  the  skull. 

In  adult  life,  as  long  as  the  cranial  bones  are  distinct  and  separable,  these  veins 
are  confined  to  the  particular  bones ;  but  in  old  age,  when  the  sutures  are  united, 
they  communicate  with  each  other,  and  increase  in  size.  These  vessels  com- 
municate, in  the  interior  of  the  cranium,  with  the  meningeal  veins  and  with  the 
sinuses  of  the  dura  mater ;  and  on  the  exterior  of  the  skull,  with  the  veins  of  the 
pericranium.  They  are  divided  into  the  frontal^  which  opens  into  the  supra- 
orbital vein,  by  an  aperture  at  the  supra-orbital  notch ;  the  anterior  temporal^ 
which  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  frontal  bone,  and  opens  into  one  of  the  deep 
temporal  veins,  after  escaping  by  an  aperture  in  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid; 
the  posterior  temporal^  which  is  confined  to  the  parietal  bone,  and  terminates  in 
the  lateral  sinus  by  an  aperture  at  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal 
bone ;  and  the  occipital^  the  largest  of  the  four,  which  is  confined  to  the  occipital 
bone,  and  opens  either  into  the  occipital  vein  or  the  occipital  sinus. 

Cerebral  Veins. 

The  Cerebral  Veins  are  remarkable  for  the  extreme  thinness  of  their  coats,  in 
consequence  of  the  muscular  tissue  in  them  being  wanting,  and  for  the  absence 
of  valves.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  sets,  the  superficial,  which  are  placed 
on  the  surface,  and  the  deep  veins,  which  occupy  the  interior  of  the  organ. 

The  Snperjicial  Cerebral  Veins  ramify  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain,  being 
lodged  in  the  sulci,  between  the  convolutions,  a  few  running  across  the  convolu- 
tions. They  receive  branches  from  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  terminate  in 
the  sinuses.  They  are  named,  from  the  position  they  occupy,  superior,  inferior, 
internal,  and  external. 

The  Superior  Cerebral  Veins,  seven  or  eight  in  number  on  each  side,  pass 
forwards  and  inwards  towards  the  great  longitudinal  fissure,  where  they  receive 
the  interjial  cerebral  veins,  which  return  the  blood  from  the  convolutions  of  the 
flat  surface  of  the  corresponding  hemisphere;  near  their  termination,  they  become 
invested  with  a  tubular  sheath  of  the  arachnoid  membrane,  and  open  into  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  course  of  the  blood. 
The  external  cerebral  veins,  which  return  the  blood  from  the  convolutions  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  also  open,  for  the  most  part,  into  these  veins. 

The  Infenor  Cerebral  Veins  are  divisible  into  three  sets,  from  the  position  they 
occupy  at  the  base  of  the  brain  ;  they  are  named  Anterior,  Lateral,  and  Median 
Inferior  Cerebral  Veins. 

The  Anterior  Iriferior  Cerebral  Veins  commence  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  terminate  in  the  cavernous  sinuses. 

The  Lateral  Inferior  Cerebral  Veins  commence  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
ternporo-sphenoidal  lobe  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain:  they  unite  to  form  from 
three  to  five  veins,  which  open  into  the  lateral  sinus  from  before  backwards. 
One  of  these  sometimes  opens  into  the  superior  petrosal  sinus. 

The  Median  Inferior  Cerebral  Veins,  which  are  very  large,  commence  at  the 
fore  part  of  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebrum,  and  from  the  convolutions  of  the 
posterior  lobe,  and  terminate  in  the  straight  sinus  behind  the  venae  Galeni. 

The  Deep  Cerebral  or  Ventricular  Veins  (venae  Galeni),  are  two  in  number, 
one  from  the  right,  the  other  from  the  left,  ventricle.  They  are  each  formed  by 
two  veins,  the  vena  corporis  striati,  and  the  choroid  vein.  They  run  backwards, 
parallel  with  one  another,  inclosed  within  the  velum  interpositum,  and  pass  out 
of  the  brain  at  the  great  transverse  fissure,  between  the  posterior  extremity,  or 
splenium,  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  to  enter  the 
straight  sinus.  The  two  veins  usually  unite  to  form  one  before  opening  into  the 
straight  sinus. 

The  vena  corporis  striati  commences  in  the  groove  between  the  corpus  striatum 
and  thalamus  opticus,  receives  numerous  veins  from  both  of  these  parts,  and  unites 
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behind  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix  with  the  choroid  vein,  to  form  one  of  the 
ven;V!  Galeni. 

The  choroiil  vein  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the  outer  border  of  the  choroid 
plexus,  receiving  veins  from  the  hippocampus  major,  the  fornix  and  corpus 
oallosum,  and  unites,  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  choroid  plexus  with  the 
vein  of  the  corpus  striatum. 

The  Cerebellur  Veins  occupy  the  surface  of  the  cerebelhim,  and  are  disposed  in 
three  sets,  su{>erior,  inferior,  and  lateral.  The  superior  pass  forwards  and 
inwards,  across  the  superior  vermiform  process,  and  terminate  in  the  straight 
sinus :  some  open  into  the  venae  Galeni.  The  inferior  cerebellar  veins,  of  large 
size,  run  transversely  outwards,  and  terminate  by  two  or  three  trunks  in  the 
lateral  sinuses.  The  lateral  anterior  cerebellar  veins  terminate  in  tlie  superior 
petrosal  sinuses. 

Sinuses  of  the  Dura  Mater. 

The  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  are  venous  channels  analogous  to  the  veins, 
their  outer  coat  being  formed  by  the  dura  mater;  their  inner,  by  a  continuation 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  veins.  Tliey  are  fifteen  in  number,  and  are  divided 
into  two  sets : — 1.  Those  situated  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  skull ;  2. 
Those  at  the  base  of  the  skull.     The  former  are  the 


Superior  longitudinal.  Straight  sinus. 

Inferior  longitudinal.  Lateral  sinuses. 

Occipital  sinuses. 

The  Superior  Longitudinal  Sinus  occupies  the  attached  margin  of  the  falx 
cerebri.  Commencing  at  the  foramen  caecum,  through  which  it  constantly  com- 
municates by  a  small  branch  with  the  veins  of  the  nasal  fossae,  it  nms  from 
before  backwards,  grooving  the  inner  surface  of  the  frontal,  the  adjacent  margins 
of  the  two  parietal,  and  the  superior  division  of  the  crucial  ridge  of  the  occipital 
bone,  and  terminates  by  opening  into  the  torcular  Herophili.  The  sinus  is 
triangular  in  form,  narrow  in  front,  and  gradually  increasing  in  size  as  it  passes 
backwards.  On  examining  its  inner  surface,  it  presents  the  internal  openings 
of  the  cerebral  veins,  which  run,  for  the  most  part,  from  brliiiid  forwards,  and 
open  chiefly  at  the  back  part  of  the  sinus,  their  orifices  being  concealed  by 
fibrous  areoUe :  numerous  fibrous  bands  {chordie  Willisii)  are  also  seen,  which 
extend  transversely  across  the  inferior  angle  of  the  sinus ;  and  lastly,  some  small, 
white,  projecting  bodies,  the  (jlandulw  Pacchioid,  This  sinus  receives  the 
superior  cerebral  veins,  numerous  veins  from  the  diploi-  and  dura  mater,  and,  at 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  sagittal  suture,  veins  from  the  pericranium,  which 
pass  through  the  parietal  foramen. 

The  point  where  the  superior  longitudinal  and  lateral  sinuses  are  continuous 
is  called  the  confluence  of  the  sinuses,  or  the  torcular  Herophili,  It  presents  a 
considerable  dilatation  of  very  irregular  form,  and  is  the  point  of  meeting  of 
six  sinuses,  the  su]>eri()r  longitudinal,  the  two  lateral,  the  two  occijntal,  and  the 
straight. 

The  Inferior  LonfjUudiaal  Sinus^  more  correctly  described  as  the  inferior  hnyi- 
tudinal  vein,  is  contained  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  free  margin  of  the  falx 
cerebri.  It  is  of  a  circular  form,  increases  in  size  as  it  passes  backwards,  and 
terminates  in  the  straight  sinus.  It  receives  several  veins  from  the  falx  cerebri, 
and  occasionally  a  few  from  the  flat  surface  of  the  hemis])heres. 

The  Straitjht  Siyins  is  situated  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  falx  cerebri  with 
the  tentorium.  It  is  triangular  in  form,  increases  in  size  as  it  pnxjeeds  back- 
wards, and  runs  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards  from  the  termination  of 
the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus  to  the  torcular  Herophili.  Besides  the  inferior 
longitudinal  sinus,  it  receives  the  venae  Galeni,  the  inferior  median  cerebral 
veins,  and  the  superior  cerebellar.  A  few  transverse  bands  cross  its  interior. 
87 
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Tlie  Lateral  Sinuses  are  of  large  size,  and  are  situated  in  t>ie  attached  DQftra 
of  ilie  tentorium  cerebelli.  Tliey  tiommunuij  at  tlie  toruular  Heropliili,  and,  {lad 
iug  liorizontallyoutwardsto  the  case  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  hou 
curve  downwards  and  inwards  on  eacli  nide  to  reach  the  jugular  foramen,  wtie 
they  terminate  in  the  inlernal  jugular  vein.  Each  sinus  rests  in  its  course  upi 
the  imicr  surface  of  the  occipital,  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal,  t" 
mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal,  and  on  the  occipital  again  just  before  its  ten 
nation.  These  sinuses  are  frequently  of  unequal  size,  and  Uiey  increase  in  aj 
as  they  proceed  from  behind  Ibrwarils.  The  horizontal  portion  is  of  a  triangulj 
form,  the  curved  portion  semi-cylindriual ;  their  inner  surface  is  smooth,  and  D 
crossed  by  the  fibrous  bands  found  in  the  other  sinuses.  These  sinuses  at  tli^i 
commencement  receive  blood  from  the  superior  longitudinal,  the  straiglit, ; 
the  occipital  idnuses;  they  receive  the  blood  from  the  superior  petrosal  sini; 
at  the  base  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  they  unite  with  t 
inferior  petrnwi!  sinus,  just  external  to  the  jugular  foramen,  to  form  the  inten 
jugular  vein  (Fig.  245).  They  communicate  with  the  veins  of  the  pericranini 
by  means  of  the  mastoid  and  posterior  condyloid  veins,  and  they  receiv 


Fig.  850.— Vertical  SeclioQ  of  liie  Skuii,  sliuuiog  Uie  Bii' 


the  Uura  Mater. 


lateral  inferior  cerebral  and  inferior  cereliellar  veins,  and  some  veins  from  1 
diplor. 

The  Occipital  are  the  smallest  of  the  cranial  sinuses.     They  are  usually  two  I 
number,  and  situated  in  the  nttached  margin  of  the  (alx  cerebelli.     Th'i^y  c 
mence  by  several  small  veins  around  the  pasterior  margin  of  the  foramen  nit 
num,  which  communicate  with  the  posterior  spinal  veins,  and  terminate  hy  » 
rate  openings  (aomelimes  by  a  single  aperture)  in  the  torcnlar  Herophili, 

The  sinuses  at  the  biuie  o'f  the  skull  are,  the 


Cavernous. 

Circular. 


Transverp 


Inferior  jietrosal. 
Superior  petrosal. 


The  Cavernous  Sinuses  are  named  from  Iheir  presenting  a  reliculalcil  .strui-tui 
Tliey  are  two  in  number,  of  large  si?»,  ,iuA  placed  one  on  each  side  of  ihv-  s«i 
Turcica,  extending  from  the  sphenoidal  fissure  to  the  apex  of  the  petrous  )>orti« 
of  the  temptiral  bone;  tlicy  receive  anteriorly  the  ophthalmic  vein  through  tb 
sphenoidal  fissure,  and  commniiieato  behind  with  the  petrosal  siuutu^.t,  and  wia 
each  oihor  by  the  circuLir  and  transverse  sinuses.  On  the  inner  wall  of  ea 
Mnu9  is  found  the  iiilt'rual  carotid  artery,  accompanied  by  tUamcntB  of  tho  carol 
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plexus,  and  by  the  sixth  nerve ;  and  on  its  outer  wall  the  third,  fourth,  and  oph- 
thalmic nerves.  These  parts  are  separated  from  the  blood  flowing  along  the  sinus 
bv  the  lining  membrane,  which  ia  continuous  with  the  inner  coat  of  the  veins. 
The  cavity  of  the  sinus,  which  is  larger  behind  than  in  front,  ia  intersected  by 
filaments  of  fibrous  tissue  and  small  vessels.  The  cavernous  ainusea  receive  the 
inferior  anterior  cerebral  veins ;   they  communicate  with  the  lateral  sinuses  by 


Fig.  3i5l.- 


D  the  Right  Cavernous  Sinas, 


means  of  the  superior  and  inferior  petrosal,  and  with  the  facial  vein  through  the 
ophthalmic. 

The  ophthalmic  is  a  large  vein,  which  connects  the  angular  vein  at  the  inner 
angle  of  the  orbit  with  the  cavernous  sinus;  it  pursues  the  same  course  as  the 
ophthalmic  artery,  and  receives  branches  corresponding  to  those  derived  from 
tliat  vessel.  Forming  a  short,  single  trunk,  it  passes  through  the  inner  extremity 
of  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and  terminates  in  the  cavernous  sinus. 


Fig.  8G2.— The  Sinusee  at  the  BaM  of  the  Skull. 


The  Circular  Sin'is  completely  surrounds  the  pituitary  body,  and  communicates 
on  each  side  with  the  cavernous  sinus.  Its  posterior  half  ia  larger  than  the 
anterior ;  and  in  old  age  it  is  more  capacious  than  at  an  early  period  of  life.  It 
receives  veins  from  the  pituitary  body,  and  from  the  adjacent  bone  and  dura  mater. 

The  Inferior  PetroKul  Sinus  is  situated  in  the  groove  formed  by  the  junction 


of  the  inferioi'  lx)rder  of  the  pelroiis  portioo  of  the  temporal  witli  the  basilar 
proceas  uf  the  occipital.  It  cnrumeuccs  iii  front  at  the  terminatiun  of  the  cav- 
eruous  airnis,  and  behind  joios  the  latenil  sinus,  at  the  jugular  I'orameu,  roriuing 
the  int«rual  jugular  vein. 

The  junction  of  tlie  two  sinusee  take?  place  at  the  liawer  border  of,  or  just 
external  to,  the  jugular  foramen.  The  exact  relation  of  the  parts  to  one  auotber 
in  the  foramen  is  as  follows:  The  inferior  petrosal  »iiitusis  in  front,  and  is  directed 
obliquely  downwards  and  backwards;  the  lateral  sinus  is  situated  at  the  back 
part  of  the  foramen,  and  between  the  two  is  the  eighth'  pair  of  nerves.  The 
juuclion  of  the  sinuses  takes  place  external  to  the  nerves,  so  that  ihese  latter  lie 
It  little  internal  lo  the  venous  channels  in  the  foramen.  (See  Fig.  353.1  The« 
stnuj^es  are  somi-cylindrioal  in  form. 


Fig.  353. — Relttiitiii  •<(  Stnioturi'=  in  JiiKQlav  Forami-n. 


The  Transverse  Sinm  is  plaoed  transversely  across  the  fore  part  of  the  i~ 
process  of  the  occipital  bone,  serving  to  connect  the  two  inferior  iwtronal  i 
t;avernous  sinuses.     A  second  is  oocasinually  found  just  in  front  of  the  f 
miiiinuni.  ^— 

Tliu  Siimrwr  P'troaal  Ninm  is  situated  along  the  upper  border  of  the  petrooH 
jMrtion  ot  the  teiuporal  b<»ne,  in  the  front  jiart  of  tlie  attached  margin  of  the 
tentorium.     It  is  .small  and  narrow,  and  connects  together  the  cavcrnnus  and 
lateral  sinuses  at  each  side.     It  receives  a  ccrobellar  vein  (anterior  lateral  cef^ 
hetlar)  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  cerebellum,  a  vein  fVom  the  inUTual 
..,,1  .: ^  cerebral  vein  {inferior  la/ernl  wr'-.bral)   from  the  niidei 


and  sometimes  i.  ... 
of  the  middle  lobe. 


VEINS  OK  THE  lUM'EIt  EXTREMITY. 

The  veins  of  the  upiier  extremiiv  are  divided  iuto  lwi>  sets,  superficial  and  01 
The  Superficial  Veirw  are  placed  iinrnediatuly  beneath  the  integuincut  betW 
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the  two  layers  of  superficial  fascia  ;■  they        Fig-  SB4.— The  Snoerficial  Veins  of  the 
commence  in  the  hand,  chiefly  on  ita  dor-  Upper  Extremity, 

sal  aspect,  where  they  form  a  more  or  less 
complete  arch. 

The  Deep  VHtis  accompany  the  arteries, 
and  constitute  the  vense  comites  of  those 
vessels. 

Both  sets  of  vessels  are  provided  with 
valves,  which  arc  more  numerous  in  the 
deep  than  in  the  superficial. 

The  superficial  veins  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremity are  the 

Anterior  ulnar.  Median  basilic. 

Posterior  ulnar.  Median  cephalic. 

Radial.  Basilic, 

lijedian.  Cephalic. 

The  Anterior  Ulnar  Vein  commences  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  hand  and  wrist,  and  ascends  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  forearm  to  the  bend  of 
the  elbow,  where  it  joins  with  the  poste- 
rior ulnar  vein  to  form  the  common  ulnar. 
It  communicates  with  branches  of  the 
median  vein  in  front,  and  with  the  poste- 
rior ulnar  behind. 

The  Posterior  Ulnar  Vein  commences  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  ulnar  aide  of 
the  hand,  and  from  the  vein  of  the  little 
finger  {vena  salvatella),  situated  over  the 
fourth  metacarpal  space.  It  runs  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
torearm,  and  just  below  the  elbow  unites 
with  the  anterior  ulnar  vein  to  form  the 
common  ulnar. 

The  Radial  Vein  commences  from  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  thumb,  index  finger, 
and  radial  side  of  the  hand,  by  branches 
communicating  with  the  vena  salvatella, 
and  forming  by  tlieir  union  a  large  vessel, 
which  ascends  along  the  radial  side  of  the 
forearm,  and  receives  numerous  branches 
from  both  its  surfaces.  At  tlie  bend  of 
the  elbow  it  receives  the  median  cephalic, 
when  it  becomes  the  cephalic  vein. 

The  Median  Vein  collects  the  blood  from 
the  superficial  structures  on  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  hand  and  middle  line  of  the 
forearm,  communicating  with  the  anterior 
ulnar  and  radial  veins.  At  tlie  bend 
of  the  elbow,  it  receives  a  branch  of  com- 
munication from  the  deep  veins  accom- 
panying  the   brachial   artery,  and  divides 

into  two  branches,  the  median  ce])lialic  and  median  basilic,  which  diverge  from 
each  other  as  they  ascend. 

The  Median  Cephalic,  usually  the  smaller  of  the  two,  passes  outwards  in  the 
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groove  between  the  Supinator  longus  and  Biceps  muscles,  and  joins  with  the 
radial  to  form  the  cephalic  vein.  The  branches  of  the  external  cutaneous  nerve 
pass  behind  this  vessel. 

The  Median  Basilic  vein  passes  obliquely  inwards,  in  the  groove  between  the 
Biceps  and  Pronator  radii  teres,  and  joins  the  common  ulnar  to  form  the  basilic. 
This  vein  passes  in  front  of  the  brachial  artery,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
fibrous  expansion  {the  bicipital  fascia)^  which  is  given  ofl*  from  the  tendon  of  the 
Biceps  to  the  fascia  covering  the  Flexor  muscles  of  the  forearm.  Filaments,  of 
the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  pass  in  front  as  well  as  behind  this  vessel.^ 

The  Basilic  is  a  vein  of  considerable  size,  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the 
common  ulnar  vein  with  the  median  basilic.  It  passes  upwards  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  Biceps  muscle,  pierces  the  deep  fascia  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the 
arm,  and  ascends  in  the  course  of  the  brachial  artery,  terminating  either  in  one 
of  the  ven<^  comites  of  that  vessel  or  in  the  axillary  vein. 

The  Cephalic  Vein  courses  along  the  outer  border  of  the  Biceps  muscle  to  the 
upper  third  of  the  arm ;  it  then  passes  in  the  interval  between  the  Pectoralis 
major  and  Deltoid  muscles,  accompanied  by  the  descending  branch  of  the  acrpmial- 
thoracic  artery  and  the  upper  external  cutaneous  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve,  pierces  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  and  terminates  in  the  axillary  vein 
just  below  the  clavicle.  This  vein  is  occasionally  connected  with  the  external 
jugular  or  subclavian  by  a  branch  which  passes  from  it  upwards  in  front  of  the 
clavicle. 

Tlie  Deep  Veins  of  the  upper  extremity  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries,  forming 
their  venie  comites.  They  are  generally  two  in  number,  one  lying  on  each  side 
.of  the  corresponding  artery,  and  they  are  connected  at  intervals  by  short  trans- 
verse branches. 

There  are  two  digital  veins  accompanying  each  artery  along  the  sides  of  the 
fingers ;  these,  uniting  at  their  base,  pass  along  the  interosseous  spaces  in  the 
palm,  and  terminate  in  the  two  superficial  palmar  veins.  Branches  from  these 
vessels  on  the  radial  side  of  the  hand  accompany  the  superficialis  volae,  and  on 
the  ulnar  side  terminate  in  the  deep  ulnar  vems.  The  deep  ulnar  veins,  as  they 
pass  in  front  of  the  wrist,  communicate  with  the  interosseous  and  superficial 
veins,  and  at  the  elbow  unite  with  the  deep  radial  veins  to  form  the  venae  comites 
of  the  brachial  artery. 

The  Interosseous  Veins  accompany  the  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous 
arteries.  The  anterior  interosseous  veins  commence  in  front  of  the  wrist,  where 
they  communicate  with  the  deep  radial  and  ulnar  veins;  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
forearm  they  receive  the  posterior  interosseous  veins,  and  terminate  in  the  ven^e 
comites  of  the  ulnar  artery. 

The  Deep  Palmar  VeiTis  accompany  the  deep  palmar  arch,  being  formed  by 
branches  which  accompany  the  ramifications  of  that  vessel.  They  communicate 
with  the  superficial  palmar  veins  at  the  inner  side  of  the  hand ;  and  on  the  outer 
side  terminate  in  the  venai  comites  of  the  radial  artery.  At  the  wrist  they 
receive  a  dorsal  and  a  palmar  branch  from  the  thumb,  and  unite  with  the  deep 
radial  veins.  Accompanying  the  radial  artery  these  vessels  terminate  in  the  vena» 
comites  of  the  brachial  artery. 

Tlie  Brachial  Veins  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  brachial  artery,  receiving 
branches  corresponding  with  those  given  off'  from  that  vessel;  at  the  lower  margin 
of  the  axilla  they  unite  with  the  basilic  to  form  the  axillary  vein. 

The  deep  veins  have  numerous  anastomoses,  not  only  with  each  other,  but  also 
with  the  superficial  veins. 

*  Oniveilhier  says :  ''  Xumerous  varieties  are  observed  in  the  disposition  of  the  veins  of 
the  elhow ;  sometimes  the  common  median  vein  is  wanting;  but  in  those  cases,  its  two 
branciies  of  bifurcation  are  furnished  by  the  radial  vein,  and  the  cephalic  is  almost  always  in 
a  rudiiiR'ntary  condition.  In  other  cases,  only  two  veins  are  found  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
the  radial  and  ulnar,  whicli  are  continuous,  without  any  demarcation,  with  the  cephalic  and 
basilic.'' 
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The  Axillary  Vein  is  of  large  size,  and  formed  by  the  continuation  upwards 
of  the  basilic  vein.  It  commences  at  the  lower  part  of  the  axillary  space, 
increases  in  size  as  it  ascends,  by  receiving  branches  corresponding  with  those  of 
the  axillary  artery,  and  terminates  immediately  beneath  the  clavicle  at  the  outer 
margin  of  the  firsi  rib,  where  it  becomes  the  subclavian  vein.  This  vessel  is 
covered  in  front  by  the  Pectoral  muscles  and  costo-coracoid  membrane,  and  lies 
on  the  thoracic  side  of  the  axillary  artery.  Opposite  the  Subscapularis  it  is 
joined  by  a  large  vein,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  venae  comites  of  the 
brachial;  and  near  its  termination  it  receives  the  cephalic  vein.  This  vein  is 
provided  with  a  pair  of  valves,  opposite  the  lower  border  of  the  Subscapularis 
muscle;  valves  are  also  found  at  the  termination  of  the  cephalic  and  subscapular 
veins. 

The  Subclavian  Vein,  the  continuation  of  the  axillary,  extends  from  the  outer 
margin  of  the  first  rib  to  the  inner  end  of  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  where 
it  unites  with  the  internal  jugular  to  form  the  vena  innominata.  It  is  in  relation, 
in  front,  with  the  clavicle  and  Subclavius  muscle;  behind,  with  the  subclavian 
artery,  from  w^hich  it  is  separated  internally  by  the  Scalenus  anticus  and  phrenic 
nerve.  Below,  it  rests  in  a  depression  on  the  first  rib  and  upon  the  pleura. 
Above,  it  is  covered  by  the  cervical  fascia  and  integument. 

The  subclavian  vein  occasionally  rises  in  the  neck  to  a  level  with  the  third 
part  of  the  subclavian  artery,  and  in  two  instances  has  been  seen  passing  with 
this  vessel  behind  the  Scalenus  anticus.  This  vessel  is  usually  provided  with 
valves  about  an  inch  from  its  termination  in  the  innominate,  just  external  to  the 
entrance  of  the  external  jugular  vein. 

Branches.  It  receives  the  external  and  anterior  jugular  veins  and  a  small 
branch  from  the  cephalic,  outside  the  Scalenus ;  and  on  the  inner  side  of  that 
muscle,  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  Venje  Innominate  or  BRAcmo-CEPHALic  Veins  (Fig.  355)  are  two 
large  trunks,  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  root  of  the  neck,  and  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins  of  the  corresponding  side. 

Tiie  Right  Vena  Jniiominata  is  a  short  vessel,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  which  commences  at  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle,  and,  passing  almost 
vertically  downwards,  joins  with  the  left  vena  innominata,  just  below  the  cartilage 
of  the  first  rib,  close  to  the  right  border  of  the  Sternum,  to  form  the  superior 
vena  cava.  It  lies  superficial  and  external  to  the  arteria  innominata:  on  its  right 
side  the  pleura  is  interposed  between  it  and  the  apex  of  the  lung.  This  vein,  at 
the  angle  of  junction  of  the  internal  jugular  with  the  subclavian,  receives  the 
right  vertebral  vein  and  right  lymphatic  duct;  and,  lower  down,  the  right 
internal  mammary,  right  inferior  thyroid,  and  right  superior  intercostal  veins. 

The  Left  Vena  Innominata,  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  larger  than  the 
right,  passes  obliquely  from  left  to  right  across  the  upi)er  and  front  part  of  the 
chest,  to  unite  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  forming  the  superior  vena 
cava.  It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  the  sterno- 
clavicular articulation,  and  the  first  piece  of  the  sternum,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Sterno-hyoid  and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles,  the  thymus  gland  or  its 
remains,  and  some  loose  areolar  tissue.  Behind,  it  lies  across  the  roots  of  the 
three  large  arteries  arising  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  This  vessel  is  joined  by 
the  left  vertebral,  left  inferior  thyroid,  left  internal  mammary,  and  the  left  superior 
intercostal  veins,  and  occasionally  some  thymic  and  pericardiac  veins.  There  are 
no  valves  in  the  venae  innominata?. 

PeruUarities.  Sometimes  the  innominate  veins  open  separately  into  the  right  auricle  ;  in  such 
cases  the  riglit  vein  takes  the  ordinary  course  of  the  superior  vena  cava,  hut  the  left  vein,  after 
communicating  by  a  small  branch  with  the  right  one,  passes  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  left  lung, 
and,  turning  to  the  back  of  the  heart,  receives  the  cardijw.  veins,  and  terminates  in  the  back  of 
the  right  auricle.  This  occasional  condition  of  the  veins  in  the  adult  is  a  regular  one  in  the 
fa*tus  at  an  early  period,  and  the  two  vessels  are  persistent  in  birds  and  some  mammalia.  The 
snl>9eqaent  changes  which  take  place  in  these  vessels  are  the  following:  The  communicating 
branch  between  the  two  trunks  enlarges  and  forms  the  future  left  innominate  vein ;  the  remaining 
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costal  spaces,  and,  passing  across  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  terminates  in  the  left 
vena  innominata.     The  left  bronchial  vein  opens  into  it. 

The  Superior  Vena  Cava  receives  the  blood  which  is  conveyed  to  the  heart 
from  the  whole  of  the  upper  half  of  the  body.  It  is  a  short  trunk,  varying 
from  two  inches  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  length,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  two  veme  innominat:e.  It  commences  immediately  below  the  cartilage  of 
the  first  rib  close  to  the  sternum  on  the  right  side,  and,  descending  vertically, 
enters  the  pericardium  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  heart,  and  terminates 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  right  auricle.  In  its  course,  it  describes  a  slight  curve, 
the  convexity  of  which  is  turned  to  the  right  side. 

Relations,  In  fronts  with  the  pericardium  and  process  of  cervical  fascia  which 
is  continuous  with  it,  this  separates  it  from  the  thymus  gland,  and  from  the 
sternum ;  behind^  with  the  root  of  the  right  lung.  On  its  right  side,  with  the 
phrenic  nerve  and  right  pleura;  on  its  left  side^  with  the  ascending  part  of  the 
aorta.  The  portion  contained  within  the  pericardium  is  covered  by  the  serous 
layer  of  that  membrane,  in  its  anterior  three-fourths.  It  receives  the  vena  azygos 
major,  just  before  it  enters  the  pericardium,  and  several  small  veins  from  the 
pericardium  and  parts  in  the  mediastinum.  The  superior  vena  cava  has  no 
valves. 

The  AzYGOS  Veins  connect  together  the  superior  and  inferior  venae  cava?, 
supplying  the  place  of  those  vessels  in  the  part  of  the  chest  which  is  occupied 
by  the  heart. 

The  larger,  or  right  azygos  uein^  commences  opposite  the  first  or  second  lumbar 
vertebra,  by  a  branch  from  the  right  lumbar  veins  (the  ascending  lumbar) ;  some- 
times by  a  branch  from  the  right  renal  vein,  or  from  the  inferior  vena  cava.  It 
enters  tlhe  thorax  through  the  aortic  opening  in  the  Diaphragm,  and  passes  along 
the  right  side  of  the  vertebral  column  to  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  where  it 
arches  forward  over  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  and  terminates  in  the  superior 
vena  cava,  just  before  that  vessel  enters  the  pericardium.  Whilst  passing  through 
the  aortic  opening  of  the  Diaphragm,  it  lies  with  the  thoracic  duct  on  the  right 
side  of  the  aorta;  and  in  the  thorax,  it  lies  upon  the  intercostal  arteries,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  aorta  and  thoracic  duct,  in  the  |x>sterior  mediastinum. 

Branches.  It  receives  nine  or  ten  lower  intercostal  veins  of  the  right  side,  the 
vena  azygos  minor,  several  oesophageal,  mediastinal,  and  vertebral  veins :  near  its 
termination,  the  right  bronchial  vein ;  and  is  occasionally  connected  with  the 
right  superior  intercostal  vein.  A  few  imperfect  valves  are  found  in  this  vein : 
but  its  branches  are  provided  with  complete  valves. 

The  intercostal  veins  on  the  left  side,  below  the  two  or  three  upper  intercostal 
spaces,  usually  form  two  trunks,  named  the  left  lower  and  the  left  upper  azygos 
veins. 

The  left  lower ^  or  smaller  a^f/gos  vein,  commences  in  the  lumbar  region,  by  a 
branch  from  one  of  the  lumbar  veins  [ascending  lumhar\  or  from  the  left  renal. 
It  passes  into  the  thorax,  through  the  left  cms  of  the  Diaphragm,  and,  ascending 
on  the  left  side  of  the  spine,  as  high  as  the  sixth  or  seventh  dorsal  vertebra, 
passes  across  the  column,  behind  the  aorta  and  thoracic  duct,  to  terminate  in  the 
right  azygos  vein.  It  receives  the  four  or  five  lower  intercostal  veins  of  the  left 
siae,  and  some  oesophageal  and  mediastinal  veins. 

The  left  upper  azygos  vein  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  left  superior  inter- 
costal. It  receives  veins  from  the  intercostal  spaces  between  the  left  suj^erior 
intercostal  vein  and  highest  branch  of  the  left  lower  azygos.  They  are  usually 
two  or  three  in  number,  and  join  to  form  a  trunk,  which  ends  in  the  right  azygos 
vein  or  in  the  left  lower  azygos.  When  this  vein  is  small,  or  altogether  want- 
ing, the  left  superior  intercostal  vein  will  extend  as  low  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  inter- 
costal space.* 

*  For  an  account  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Azygos  and  superior  intercostal  veins  in  a  nnmher 
of  consecutive  cases  from  the  same  dissecting-room,  see  a  pai)er  hy  Mr.  B.  (t.  Morison,  Joum.  of 
AikaL  and  Phys,^  vol,  xiii.,  p.  846.     The  most  important  difference  between  his  description  and 
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Tlie  bronchial  veins  return  the  blood  from  the  substance  of  the  lungs ;  that  of 
the  right  side  opens  into  the  vena  azygos  major,  near  its  termination;  that  of  the 
left  side,  into  the  left  superior  intercostal  vein. 

The  Spinal  Veins. 

The  numerous  venus  plexuses  placed  upon  and  within  the  spine  may  be  arranged 
into  four  sets. 

1.  Those  placed  on  the  exterior  of  the  spinal  column  (the  dorsi-spinal  veins). 

2.  Those  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  spinal  canal,  between  the  vertebrae  and 
the  theca  vertebralis  {meningo-rachidian  veins). 

3.  The  veins  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  {vense  basis  vertebrarum), 

4.  The  veins  of  the  spinal  cord  {mednlli'Spinal), 

1.  The  Dorsi-spinal  Veins  commence  by  small  branches,  which  receive  their 
blood  from  the  integument  of  the  back  of  the  spine,  and  from  tlie  muscles  in  the 
vertebral  grooves.  They  form  a  complicated  network,  which  surrounds  the 
spinous  processes,  the  laminae,  and  the  transverse  and  articular  processes  of  all 
t  le  vertebrae.  At  the  bases  of  the  transverse  processes  they  communicate,  by 
means  of  ascending  and  descending  branches,  with  the  veins  surrounding  the 
contiguous  vertebrae,  and  they  join  with  the  veins  in  the  spinal  canal  by  branches 
which  perforate  the  ligamenta  subflava.  Other  branches  pass  obliquely  forwards, 
between  the  transverse  processes,  and  communicate  with  the  intra-spinal  veins 
through  the  intervertebral  foramina.  They  terminate  by  joining  the  vertebral 
veins  in  the  neck,  the  intercostal  veins  in  the  thorax,  and  the  lumbar  and  sacral 
veins  in  the  loins  and  pelvis. 

2.  The  principal  veins  contained  in  the  spinal  canal  are  situated  between  the 
theca  vertebralis  and  the  vertebrae.  They  consist  of  two  longitudinal  plexuses, 
one  of  which  runs  along  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  spinal  canal  {anterior  longitudinal  spinal 
veins),  receiving  the  veins  belonging  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  {vense  basis 
vertebrarum).  The  other  plexus  {posterior  longitudinal  spinal  veins)  is  placed  on 
t\vd  inner  or  anterior  surface  of  the  laminae  of  the  vertebrae,  and  extends  also 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  spinal  canal. 

The  Anterior  Longitudinal  Spinal  Veins  consist  of  two  large,  tortuous,  venous 
canals,  which  extend  along  the  whole  length  of  the  vertebral  column,  from  the 
foramen  magnum  to  the  base  of  the  coccyx,  being  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  external  to  the  posterior  common 
ligament.  These  veins  communicate  together  opposite  each  vertebra,  by  trans- 
verse trunks,  which  pass  beneath  the  ligament,  and  receive  the  large  venae  basis 
vertebrarum  from  the  interior  of  the  body  of  each  vertebra.  The  anterior  lon- 
gitudinal spinal  veins  are  least  developed  in  the  cervical  and  sacral  regions.  Thev 
are  not  of  uniform  size  throughout,  being  alternately  enlarged  and  constricted. 
At  the  intervertebral  foramina,  they  communicate  with  the  dorsi-spinal  veins, 
and  with  the  vertebral  veins  in  the  neck,  with  the  intercostal  veins  in  the  dorsal 
region,  and  with  the  lumbar  and  sacral  veins  in  the  corresponding  regions. 

The  Posterior  Longitudinal  Spinal  Veins,  smaller  than  the  anterior,  are  situated 
one  on  either  side,  between  the  inner  surface  of  the  laminae  and  the  theca  verte- 
bralis. They  communicate  (like  the  anterior),  opposite  each  vertebra,  by  trans- 
verse trunks;  and  with  the  anterior  longitudinal  veins,  by  lateral  transverse 
branches,  which  pass  from  behind  forwards.  These  veins,  by  branches  which 
perforate  the  ligamenta  subflava,  join  with  the  dorsi-spinal  veins.  Finally  they 
C(Miverge  to  the  intervertebral  foramina,  through  whicn  they  pass  and  join  the 
vcrt(ihral,  intercostal,  lumbar,  and  sacral  veins. 

that  in  the  text,  is  tliat  he  always  found  two  superior  intercostal  veins  on  both  sides;  the  vein 
from  tlie  first  space  being  separate,  and  j(»inin<r  the  corresponding  innominate  vein.  The  lower 
(and  larger)  superior  intercostal  vein  he  describes  as  opening  into  the  Azygos  on  the  right  and 
innominate  on  the  left  side. 


3.  The  Veins  of  the  Bodies  of  the  Vertebrae  [venx  basis  verteOrariim)  emerge  from 
ihc  foramina  on  their  |x>sterior  surface,  and  join  the  transverse  trunk  connecting 
tlie  anterior  longitudinal  spinal  veins.  They  are  contained  in  large,  tortuous 
channels,  in  the  substance  of  the  bones,  similar  in  every  respect  to  those  found 
in  the  diploe  of  the  cranial  bones.     These  canals  lie  parallel  to  the  upjwr  and 

Fij;.  350. — Transverse  Section  of  a  Oorsal  Vertebra,  showing  the  Spinal  Veins. 
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lower  surface  of  the  bones.  They  commence  by  small  ojicnings  on  the  front  and 
sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  through  which  communicating  branches  from 
the  veins  external  to  the  bone  pass  into  its  substance,  and  converge  to  the  prin- 
cijtal  canal,  which  is  sometimes  double  towards  its  posterior  part.  They  become 
greatly  developed  in  advanced  age. 

4.  The  T'e/?ts  of  the  Spinal  Cord  (medulli-spitial)  consist  of  a  minute,  tortuous 
venous  plexus,  which  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the  cord,  being  situated  between 
the  pia  inater  and  arachnoid.     These  vessels  emerge  chiefly  from  the  posterior 
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median  furrow,  and  are  largest  in  the  lumbar  region.  Near  the  Ijase  of  the  skull 
they  unite,  and  form  two  or  three  small  trunks,  which  communicate  with  the 
vertebral  veins,  and  then  terminate  in  the  inferior  cerebellar  veins,  or  in  the 
petrosal  sinuses.  Each  of  the  spinal  nerves  is  accompanied  by  a  branch  a."!  far  iis 
the  intervertebral  foramina,  where  they  join  the  other  veins  from  the  spinal 
canal. 

There  are  no  valves  in  the  spinal  veins. 


Kig  358  —The  Internal 
Long:  Saphenous  \  em  and 
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VEINS  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

The  veins  of  the  lower  extremity  are  subdivided,  like  those  of  the  upper,  into 
two  sets,  superficial  and  deep:  the  superficial  veins  being  placed  beneath  the 
integument,  between  the  two  layers  of  superficial  fas- 
cia; the  deep  veins  accompanying  the  arteries,  and 
forming  the  venEe  comiles  of  those  vessels.  Both 
sets  of  veins  arc  provided  wilh  valves,  which  are 
more  numerous  in  the  deep  than  in  the  superficial 
set.  Tliese  valves  are  also  more  numerous  in  the 
lower  than  in  the  upper  limb. 

The  Svperficial  Veiiis  of  the  lower  extremity  are 
the  internal  or  long  saphenous,  and  the  external  or 
short  saphenous. 

On  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  is  a  venous  arch,  sit- 
uated in  the  superficial  structures  over  the  anterior 
extremities  of  the  metatarsal  bones.  It  has  its  con- 
vexity directed  forwards,  and  receives  digital  branches 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  toes;  at  its  concavity 
it  is  joined  by  numerous  small  branches,  which  form 
a  plexus  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  The  arch  ter- 
minates internally  in  the  long  saphenous,  externally 
in  the  short  saphenous  vein. 

The  internal  or  long  saphenous  vein  (Fig.  358)  com- 
mences at  the  inner  side  of  the  arch  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot;  it  a-iccnds  in  front  of  the  inner  malleolus, 
and  along  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  behind  the  inner 
margin  of  the  tibia,  accompanied  by  the  internal 
saphenous  nerve.  At  the  knee,  it  pa.'i.'^s  backwards 
behind  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  ascends  along 
the  inside  of  the  thigh,  and,  passing  through  the 
saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  terminates  in  the 
fcinornl  vein  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  Poii- 
part's  ligament.  This  vein  receives  in  its  course 
cutaneous  branches  from  the  leg  and  thigh,  and  at 
the  saphenous  opening  the  superficial  epigastric, 
superficial  circumflex  ilinc,  and  external  pudic  veins. 
The  veins  from  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  thigh 
frequently  unite  to  form  a  large  vessel,  which  enters 
the  main  trunk  near  the  saphenous  opening;  and 
sometimes  those  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  join 
to  form  a  large  branch ;  so  that  occasionally  three 
large  veins  are  seen  converging  from  different  i)arls 
of  the  thigh  towards  the  saphenous  opening.  Tlie 
internal  saphenous  vein  communicates  in  the  foot 
with  the  internal  plantar  vein;  in  the  leg,  with  the 
posterior  tibial  veins,  by  branches  which  j>erforate  the 
tibial  origin  of  the  Soleus  musctle,  and  also  with  the 
anterior  tibial  veins;  at' the  knee,  with  the  articular 
veins;  in  the  thigh,  with  the  femoral  vein  by  one  or 
more  branches.  The  valves  in  this  vein  vary  from 
two  to  six  in  number:  they  are  more  numerous  in  the 
thigh  than  in  the  leg. 

The  e.itcrm'l  nr  short  saphenous  vein  (Fig.  359)  coni- 
■  mences  at  the  outer  .>iidc  of  the  arch  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot;  it  ii.scends  behind  the  outer  malleolus,  and 
along  the  outer  border  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  across 
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which  it  passes  at  an  acute  angle  to  reach  the  middle  line  of  the  poHterior  aspect  of 
the  leg.  Passing  directly  upwards,  it  perforates  the  deep  fascia  iu  the  lower  part  of 
the  jwpliteal  space,  and  terminates  in  the  popliteal  vein,  between  the  heads  of  the 
Gastrocnemius  muscle.'  It  is  accompanied  by  the  external  saphenous  nerve.  It 
receives  numerous  large  branches  from  the  back  part  of  the  leg,  and  communicates 
with  the  deep  veins  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  and  behind  the  outer  malleolus. 
This  vein  has  a  variable  number  of  valves,  from  three  to  nine  (Gay),  one  of 
which  is  always  found  near  its  termination  in  the  popliteal  vein. 

The  Deep   veiiis  of  the   lower  extremity  accompany  the 
arteries  and  their  branches,  and  are  called  t\\e  veuie  cwnites        Rg-  359. —  ExWr- 
of  those  vessels.  '  nal  or  Sliort  Saph*.- 

The  external  and  internal  plantar  veins  unite  to  form 
the  posterior  tibial.  They  accompany  the  posterior  tibial 
artery,  and  are  joined  by  tte  peroneal  veins. 

The  anterior  tibial  veins  are  formed  by  a  continuation 
upwards  of  the  vense  comiles  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery. 
They  pass  through  tlie  aperture  in  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane at  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  and  form,  by  their  junction 
with  the  posterior  tibial,  the  popliteal  vein. 

The  valves  in  the  deep  veins  are  very  numerous. 

The  Popliteal  Vein  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
venjB  comites  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  vessels:  it 
ascends  through  the  popliteal  space  to  the  tendinous  a])er- 
ture  in  the  Adductor  magnus,  where  it  becomes  tlie  femoral 
vein.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  placed  internal  to 
the  artery;  between  the  heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius,  it  is 
superficial  to  that  vessel ;  but  above  the  knee-joint,  it  is  close 
to  its  outer  side.  It  receives  the  sural  veins  from  the  Gas- 
trocnemius muscle,  the  articular  veins,  and  the  external 
saphenous.  The  valves  in  this  vein  are  usually  four  in 
number. 

The  Femoral  Vein  accompanies  the  fenioral  artery 
through  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  thigh.  In  the  lower 
part  of  its  course,  it  lies  external  to  the  artery;  higher  up, 
it  is  behind  it ;  and  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  it  lies  to  its 
inner  side,  and  ou  the  same  plane.  It  receives  numerous 
muscular  branches;  the  profunda  femoris  joins  it  near  its 
termination,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  Poupart's 
ligament  the  internal  saphenous  vein.  The  valves  in  this 
vein  are  four  or  five  in  number. 

The  ExTKBNAL  Iliac  Veis  commences  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  femoral,  beneath  the  crural  arch,  and,  passing 
upwards  along  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  terminates  oppoaiie 
the  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  by  uniting  with  the  internal  iliac 
to  form  the  common  iliac  vein.  On  the  right  side,  it  lies  at 
first  along  the  inner  side  of  the  external  iliac  artery:  but 
as  it  passes  upwards,  gradually  inclines  behind  it.  On  the  left  side,  it  lies 
altogether  on  the  inner  side  of  ihe  artery.  It  receives,  immediately  above 
Poupart's  ligament,  the  epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac  veins.     It  has  no  valves. 

The  Ikterxal  Iliac  Vkix  is  formed  by  the  vena?  comites  of  the  branches  of 
the  internal  iliac  artery,  the  umbilical  arteries  excepted.  It  receives  the  blood 
from  the  exterior  of  the  pelvis  by  the  gluteal,  sciatic,  internal  pudic,  and  obtu- 

'  Mr.  GayctUla  HttentiDn  1o  tlie  fact  that  tli«  estei'nal  itaphenoua  veio  ofteu  (he  says  iovariubly) 
penetrates  the  fnscia  at  or  nboiit  the  point  where  the  tendon  of  the  gastrocaemius  commences, 
and  mns  below  the  fascia  in  the  rest  of  its  cour^.  or  sometimes  amuni;  the  muscular  fibres,  to 
Join  the  popliteal  vein.  See  Gay  on  Varieote  D'ueiue  of  the  Loieer  Eiti-emitie$,  p.  24,  where 
there  is  also  a  careful  unil  elaborate  description  of  the  brnncbei>  of  the  saplieuous  veins. 
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rator  veins ;  and  from  the  organs  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  by  the  hemorrhoidal 
and  vesico-prosiatic  plexuses  in  the  male,  and  the  uterine  and  vaginal  plexuses 
in  the  female.  The  vessels  forming  these  plexuses  are  remarkable  for  their 
large  size,  their  frequent  anastomoses,  and  the  number  of  valves  which  they 
contain.  The  internal  iliac  vein  lies  at  first  on  the  inner  side  and  then  behind 
the  internal  iliac  artery,  and  terminates  opposite  the  sacro-iliac  articulation,  by 
uniting  with  the  external  iliac,  to  form  the  common  iliac  vein.  This  vessel  has 
no  valves. 

The  hemorrhoidal  plexus  surrounds  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum,  being  formed 
by  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  veins  (branches  of  the  inferior  mesenteric),  and  the 
middle  and  inferior  hemorrhoidal,  which  terminate  in  the  internal  iliac.  The 
portal  and  general  venous  systems  have  a  free  communication  by  means  of  the 
branches  composing  this  plexus. 

The  vesico-prosiatic  plexus  surrounds  the  neck  and  base  of  the  bladder  and 
prostate  gland.  It  communicates  with  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus  behind,  and 
receives  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis,  which  enters  the  pelvis  beneath  the  sub- 
pubic ligament.  This  plexus  is  supported  upon  the  sides  of  the  bladder  by  a 
reflection  of  the  pelvic  fascia.  The  veins  composing  it  are  very  liable  to  become 
varicose,  and  often  contain  hard,  earthy  concretions,  called  jpAZeJofoVA^. 

The  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  is  a  vessel  of  large  size,  which  returns  the  blood 
from  the  bodv  of  that  organ.  At  first  it  consists  of  two  branches,  which  are 
contained  in  tlie  groove  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  and  it  receives  veins  from 
the  glans,  the  corpus  spongiosum,  and  numerous  superficial  veins ;  these  unite 
near  the  root  of  the  penis  into  a  single  trunk,  which  passes  through  the 
suspensory  ligament  of  the  penis,  pierces  the  triangular  ligament  beneath  the 
pubic  arch,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  which  enter  the  prostatic  plexus. 

The  vaginal  plexus  surrounds  the  mucous  membrane,  being  especially  developed 
at  the  orifice  of  the  vagina ;  it  communicates  with  the  vesical  plexus  in  front, 
and  with  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus  behind. 

The  uterine  plexus  is  situated  along  the  sides  and  superior  angles  of  the  uterus 
between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  receiving  large  venous  canals  (the 
uterine  sinuses)  from  the  substance  of  the  uterus.  The  veins  composing  this 
plexus  anastomose  frequently  with  each  other  and  with  the  ovarian  veins.  They 
are  not  tortuous  like  the  arteries. 

The  Common  Iliac  Veins  are  formed  by  tlie  union  of  the  external  and 
internal  iliac  veins  in  front  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation ;  passing  obliquely 
upwards  towards  the  right  side,  they  terminate  upon  the  intervertebral  substance 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebra?,  where  the  veins  of  the  two  sides 
unite  at  an  acute  angle  to  form  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  right  common  iliac 
is  shorter  than  the  left,  nearly  vertical  in  its  direction,  and  ascends  behind  and 
then  to  the  outer  side  of  its  corresponding  artery.  The  left  common  iliac^  longer 
and  more  oblique  in  its  course,  is  at  first  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cor- 
responding artery,  and  then  behind  the  right  common  iliac.  Each  common 
iliac  receives  the  ilio-lumbar  and  sometimes  the  lateral  sacral  veins.  The  left 
receives,  in  addition,  the  middle  sacral  vein.  No  valves  are  found  in  these 
veins. 

The  middle  sacral  vein  accompanies  its  corresponding  artery  along  the  front 
of  the  sacrum,  and  terminates  in  the  left  common  iliac  vein ;  occasionally  in  the 
commencement  of  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

Peruliarities.  Tlie  left  common  iliac  vein,  instead  of  joining  with  the  right  in  its  usual  position, 
occasionally  ascends  on  the  left  side  of  the  aorta  as  high  as  the  kidney,  where,  after  receiving 
the  left  renal  vein,  it  crosses  over  the  aorta,  and  then  joins  with  the  right  vein  to  form  the  vena 
C4iva.  In  these  cases,  the  two  common  iliacs  arc  connected  by  a  small  communicating  branch 
at  the  spot  where  they  are  usually  united.* 


*  See  two  cases  which  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Walsham  in  the  St,  BartholomeupB  Haspitnl 
Reports^  vols.  xvi.  and  xvii. 
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The  Inferior  Vexa  Cava  returns  to  the  heart  the  blood  from  all  the  parts 
below  the  Diaphragm.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  common  iliac 
veins  on  the  right  side  of  the  intervertebral  substance  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  lumbar  vertebra?.  It  passes  upwards  along  the  front  of  the  spine,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  aorta,  and,  having  reached  the  under  surface  of  tne  liver,  is 
contained  in  a  groove  in  its  posterior  border.  It  then  perforates  the  central 
tendon  of  the  Diaphragm,  enters  the  pericardium,  where  it  is  covered  by  its 
serous  layer,  and  terminates  in  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  right  auricle.  At 
its  termination  in  the  auricle  it  is  provided  with  a  valve,  the  Eustachian,  which 
is  of  large  size  daring  foetal  life. 

Relations.  Infront^  from  below  upwards,  with  the  mesentery,  transverse  por- 
tion of  the  duodenum,  the  pancreas,  portal  vein,  and  the  posterior  border  of  the 
liver,  which  partly  and  occjisionally  completely  surrounds  it ;  behind^  with  the 
vertebral  column,  the  right  crus  of  the  Diaphragm,  the  right  renal  and  lumbar 
arteries ;  on  the  left  side,  with  the  aorta.  It  receives  in  its  course  the  following 
tranches : 

Lumbar.  Suprarenal. 

Right  spermatic.  Phrenic. 

Renal.  Hepatic. 

Peculiarities.  In  Pontion.  This  vessel  is  sometimes  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  aorta,  as 
hisfh  as  the  left  renal  vein,  after  receiving  which  it  crosses  over  to  its  usual  position  on  the  right 
side ;  or  it  may  be  placed  altogether  on  the  left  side  of  the  aorta,  as  far  upwards  as  its  termina- 
tion in  the  heart :  in  such  cases,  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera,  together  with  the  great 
vessels,  are  all  transposed. 

Paint  of  Termination.  Occasionally,  the  inferior  vena  cava  joins  the  right  azygos  vein,  which 
is  then  of  large  size.  In  such  cases,  the  superior  cava  receives  the  whole  of  the  blood  from  the 
body  before  transmitting  it  to  the  right  auricle,  except  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  veins,  which 
passes  directly  into  the  right  auricle. 

The  I'lmbar  veins,  three  or  four  in  number  on  each  side,  collect  the  blood  by 
dorsal  branches  from  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  loins,  and  by  abdominal 
branches  from  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  where  they  communicate  with  the 
epigastric  veins.  At  the  spine,  they  receive  branches  from  the  spinal  plexuses, 
and  then  pass  forwards,  round  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  beneath 
the  Psoas  magnus,  and  terminate  at  the  back  part  of  the  inferior  cava.  The  left 
lumbar  veins  are  longer  than  the  right,  and  pass  behind  the  aorta.  The  lumbar 
veins  communicate  with  each  other  by  branches  which  pass  in  front  of  the  trans- 
verse  processes.  Usually,  two  or  more  of  these  veins  unite  to  form  a  single  trunk, 
the  ascending/  lumbar,  which  forms  the  most  frequent  origin  of  the  corresponding 
vena  azygos,  and  serves  to  connect  the  common  iliac,  ilio-lumbar,  lumbar,  and 
azygos  veins  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  body. 

The  spermatic  veins  emerge  from  the  back  of  the  testis,  and  receive  branches 
from  the  epididymis;  they  form  a  branched  and  convoluted  plexus,  called  the 
sjjermatic  plexus  (plexus  pampiniformis),  below  the  abdominal  ring:  the  vessels 
composing  this  plexus  are  very  numerous,  and  ascend  along  the  cord  in  front  of 
the  vas  deferens ;  having  entered  the  abdomen  through  the  inguinal  canal,  they 
coalesce  to  form  two  branches,  which  ascend  on  the  Psoas  muscle,  behind  the 
peritoneum,  lying  one  on  each  side  of  the  spermatic  artery,  and  unite  to  form  a 
single  vessel,  which  opens  on  the  right  siae  into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  at  an 
acute  angle,  on  the  left  side  into  the  left  renal  vein,  at  a  right  angle.  The  sper- 
matic veins  are  provided  with  valves.'  The  left  spermatic  vein  passes  behind 
the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  a  part  of  the  intestine  in  which  fiecal  accumula- 
tion is  common;  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  indirect  communication  of  the 
vessel  with  the  inferior  vena  cava,  may  serve  to  explain  the  more  frequent 
occurrence  of  varicocele  on  the  left  side. 

^  Rivington  has  pointed  out  that  a  valve  is  usually  found  at  the  orifices  of  both  the  right  and 
left  spermatic  veins.  When  no  valves  exist  at  the  opening  of  the  left  spermatic  vein  into  the 
left  renal  vein,  valves  are  generally  present  in  the  renal  vein  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
orifice  of  the  right  renal  vein.     Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  vii.,  p.  163. 
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Tlie  ovarian  veitis  are  analogous  to  the  spermatic  in  the  male ;  they  form  a 
plexus  near  the  ovary,  and  in  the  broad  ligament  and  Fallopian  tube,  communi- 
cating with  the  uterine  plexus.  They  terminate  as  in  the  male.  Valves  are 
occasionally  found  in  these  veins.  These  vessels,  like  the  uterine  veins,  become 
much  enlarged  during  pregnancy. 

The  renal  veins  are  of  large  size,  and  placed  in  front  of  the  renal  arteries.^ 
The  left  is  longer  than  the  right,  and  passes  in  front  of  the  aorta,  just  below  the 
origin  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  It  receives  the  left  spermatic,  the  left 
inferior  phrenic,  and,  generally,  the  left  suprarenal  veins.  It  opens  into  the  vena 
cava,  a  little  higher  than  the  right. 

The  suprarenal  vein  terminates  on  the  right  side  in  the  vena  cava;  on  the  left 
.side,  in  the  left  renal  or  phrenic  vein. 

The  phrenic  veins  follow  the  course  of  the  phrenic  arteries.  The  two  superior, 
of  small  size,  accompany  the  phrenic  nerve  and  comes  nervi  phrenici  arterv ;  the 
right  terminating  opposite  the  junction  of  the  two  venae  innominatae,  the  left  in 
the  left  superior  intercostal  or  left  internal  mammary.  The  ttvo  inferior  phrenic 
veins  follow  the  course  of  the  phrenic  arteries,  and  terminate,  the  right  in  tht 
inferior  vena  cava,  the  left  in  the  left  renal  vein. 

The  hepatic  veins  commence  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  in  the  capillary  termi- 
nations of  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery :  these  branches,  gradually  uniting, 
usually  form  three  large  veins,  which  converge  towards  the  posterior  border  of 
tlie  liver,  and  open  into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  whilst  that  vessel  is  situated  ir 
the  groove  at  the  back  part  of  this  organ.  Of  these  three  veins,  one  from  the 
right  and  another  from  the  left  lobe,  open  obliquely  into  the  vena  cava ;  thai 
from  the  middle  of  the  organ  and  lobulus  Spigelii  having  a  straight  course 
The  hepatic  veins  run  singly,  and  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  hepatic  tissue 
They  are  destitute  of  valves. 

Portal  System  of  Veins. 

The  portal  venous  system  is  composed  of  four  large  veins,  which  collect  tlu 
venous  blood  from  the  viscera  of  digestion.  The  trunk  formed  by  their  union  ( veuo 
portw)  enters  the  liver  and  ramifies  throughout  its  substance ;  and  in  branches 
again  emerging  from  that  organ  as  the  hepatic  veins  terminate  in  the  inferioi 
vena  cava.    The  branches  of  this  vein  are  in  all  cases  single,  and  destitute  of  valves 

The  veins  forming  the  portal  system  are,  the 

Inferior  mesenteric.  Splenic. 

Superior  mesenteric.  Gastric. 

The  inferior  mesenteric  vein  returns  the  blood  from  the  rectum,  sigmoid  flexure, 
iind  descending  colon,  corresponding  with  the  ramifications  of  the  branches  of  the 
inferior  mesenteric  artery.  Ascending  beneath  the  peritoneum  in  the  lumbal 
region,  it  passes  behind  the  transverse  portion  of  the  duodenum  and  pancreas 
and  terminates  in  the  splenic  vein.  Its  hemorrhoidal  branches  inosculate  with 
those  of  the  internal  iliac,  and  thus  establish  a  communication  Ixjtween  the  j>ortal 
and  the  general  venous  system.^ 

'^Fhe  superior  mesenteric  vein  returns  the  blood  from  the  small  intestines,  and 
from  the  caecum  and  ascending  and  transverse  portions  of  the  colon,  corresj>ondin^ 
with  the  distribution  of  the  branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.     Tht 

*  The  student  may  observe  that  all  veins  above  tlie  Diapliragm.  which  do  not  lie  on  the  saiiu 
piano  as  tlie  arteries  which  they  accompany,  lie  in  front  of  them ;  and  that  all  veins  below  tin 
Diaphrjigm,  which  do  not  lie  on  the  same  plane  as  the  arteries  which  they  accompany,  lie  behinc 
them,  except  the  renal  and  profunda  femoris  vein. 

'^  Besides  this  anastomosis  between  the  portal  vein  and  the  branches  of  the  vena  cava,  othei 
anastomoses  between  the  portal  and  systemic  veins  are  formed  by  the  commnnication  betweer 
the  gastric  veins  and  the  a'sopha^eal  veins  which  empty  themselves  into  the  vena  azypos  minor 
bet  ween  the  left  renal  vein  and  the  veins  of  the  intestines,  especially  of  the  colon  and  duodenum 
and  between  superficial  branches  of  the  portal  veins  of  the  liver  and  the  phrenic  veins,  as  i>ointei 
•out  by  Mr.  Kiernan  (Todd  and  Bowman). 
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Tufi  trunk  foriiiiMl  by  the  iiuioD  of  tKtso  branches  ascends  along  the  right  side 
_i  ill  front  of  the  corresponding  artery,  pn»ies  in  front  of  the  transverse  por- 
ton  of  the  duodenum,  Aud  unites  behind  the  upper  border  of  the  paueroas  with 

DC  splenic  vein  to  form  the  vena  portee.     It  reeeives  tlie  right  gustro-epiploic 

Kin. 

J  The  sj>leriu:  veit*  commences  by  live  or  six  large  branelics,  wliieh   return  the 

[flcx>d  from  the  suhslimce  of  the  spleen.     Thcjie   uniting  form  :i  .•'iiigle   vt'seel, 


hich  pftsses  from  left  to  right  behind  the  npiJer  border  of  the  panercas,  below 

B  artery,  and  tcrminatoa  at  its  greater  end  uy  uniting  at  a  right  angle  with  the 

rior  "moseuiorie  to  form  the  vena  portte.    The  splenic  vein  is  of  large  siae, 

;  not   tortuous  like   the  artery.     It  reccivtss  the  vasa  bn.'vift  from  the  left 

remity  of  the  stomaeh,  the  lert  gastro-cpiploic  vein,  pancreatic  branches  from 

e  pancreas,  llie  pancroaiioo-duodenal  vein,  and  the  inferior  roeRenterio  vein. 

I  Tile  (fostria  veins  are  two  in  number :  one,  a  small  vein,  corresponds  to  the 

nrluric  branch  of  the  he))alic  artery  ;  the  other,  considerably  larger,  corresponds 
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to  the  gastric  artery.  The  former  {pyloric^  Walsham)  runs  along  the  lesser 
curvature  of  the  stomach  towai'ds  the  pyloric  end,  receives  branches  from  the 
pylorus  and  duodenum,  and  ends  in  the  vena  portae.  The  latter  {coronary^  Wal- 
sham) begins  near  the  pylorus,  runs  along  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach 
towards  the  oesophageal  opening,  and  then  curves  downwards  and  backwards 
between  the  folds  of  the  lesser  omentum,  to  end  in  the  vena  portae.^ 

The  Portal  Vein  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  superior  mesenteric  and 
splenic  veins,  their  union  taking  place  in  front  of  the  vena  cava,  and  behind  the 
upper  border  of  the  great  end  of  the  pancreas.  Passing  upwards  through  the 
right  border  of  the  lesser  omentum  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  it  enters 
the  transverse  fissure,  where  it  is  somewhat  enlarged,  forming  the  sinus  of  the 
portal  vein,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  which  accompany  the  ramifications  of 
the  hepatic  artery  and  hepatic  duct  throughout  the  substance  of  the  liver.  Of 
these  two  branches  the  right  is  the  larger  but  the  shorter  of  the  two.  The  portal 
vein  is  about  four  inches  in  length,  and,  whilst  contained  in  the  lesser  omentum, 
lies  behind  and  between  the  hepatic  duct  and  artery,  the  former  being  to  the  right, 
the  latter  to  the  left.  These  structures  are  accompanied  by  filaments  of  the 
hepatic  plexus  of  nerves,  and  numerous  lymphatics,  surrounaed  by  a  quantity 
of  loose  areolar  tissue  {capsule  of  Olisson\  and  placed  between  the  layers  of  the 
lesser  omentum.  The  vena  portae  receives  the  gastric  and  cystic  veins ;  the  latter 
vein  sometimes  terminates  in  the  right  branch  of  the  vena  portae.  Within  the 
liver  the  portal  vein  receives  the  blood  from  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

Cardiac  Veins. 

The  veins  which  return  the  blood  from  the  substance  of  the  heart  are,  the 

Great  cardiac  vein.  Anterior  cardiac  veins. 

Posterior  cardiac  vein.  Venae  Thebesii. 

The  Oreat  Cardiac  Vein  {coronary)  is  a  vessel  of  considerable  size,  which  com- 
mences at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  ascends  along  the  anterior  interventricular 
groove  to  the  base  of  the  ventricles.  It  then  curves  to  the  left  side,  around  the 
auriculo-ventricular  groove,  between  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle,  to  the  back 
part  of  the  heart,  and  opens  into  the  coronary  sinus,  its  aperture  being  guarded 
by  two  valves.  It  receives,  in  its  course,  branches  from  both  ventricles,  but 
especially  the  left,  and  also  from  the  left  auricle ;  one  branch,  ascending  along 
the  thick  margin  of  the  left  ventricle,  is  of  considerable  size.  The  branches 
joining  it  are  provided  with  valves. 

Tlie  Posterior  Cardiac  Vein  commences,  by  small  branches,  at  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  communicating  with  those  of  the  preceding.  It  ascends  along  the  poste- 
rior interventricular  groove  to  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  terminates  in  the 
coronary  sinus,  its  orifice  being  guarded  by  a  valve.  It  receives  the  veins  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  both  ventricles. 

The  Anterior  Cardiac  Veins  are  three  or  four  small  branches,  which  collect 
the  blood  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right  ventricle.  One  of  these  {the 
vein  of  Gakn)^  larger  than  the  rest,  runs  along  the  right  border  of  the  heart. 
They  open  separately  into  the  lower  part  of  the  right  auricle. 

The  Ven^e  Thebesii  are  numerous  minute  veins,  which  return  the  blood  directly 
from  tlie  muscular  substance,  without  entering  the  venous  current.  They  open 
by  minute  orifices  (foramina  Thebesii)  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  right  auricle. 

The  Coronary  Sinus  is  that  portion  of  the  great  cardiac  vein  which  is  situated 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  groove.  It  is  about  an  inch 
in  length,  presents  a  considerable  dilatation,  and  is  covered  by  the   muscular 

*  The  above  description  of  the  gastric  veins  is  the  one  given  by  Mr.  Walsham,  and  differs  from 
that  usually  found  in  the  text-books.  Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Walsham^s  paper,  I  have 
verified  the  truth  of  his  description.     See  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  voi.  xiv.,  p.  899. 
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fibres  of  the  left  auricle.  It  receives  the  great  cardiac  vein,  the  posterior  cardiac 
vein,  and  an  oblique  vein  from  the  back  part  of  the  left  auricle,  the  remnant  of 
the  obliterated  left  innominate  trunk  of  the  foetus,  described  by  Mr.  Marshall. 
The  coronary  sinus  terminates  in  the  right  auricle,  between  the  inferior  vena 
cava  and  the  auriculo- ventricular  aperture,  its  orifice  being  guarded  by  a  semi- 
lunar fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  the  coronary  valve.  All  the 
branches  joining  this  vessel,  excepting  the  oblique  vein  above  mentioned,  are 
provided  with  valves. 

The  Pulmonary  Veins. 

The  Pulmonary  Veins  return  the  arterial  blood  from  the  lungs  to  the  left 
auricle  of  the  heart.  They  are  four  in  number,  two  for  each  lung.  The  pul- 
monary differ  from  other  veins  in  several  respects : — 1.  They  carry  arterial  instead 
of  venous  blood.  2.  They  are  destitute  of  valves.  3.  They  are  only  slightly 
larger  than  the  arteries  they  accompany.  4.  They  accompany  those  vessels  singly. 
They  commence  in  a  capillary  network,  upon  tlie  walls  of  the  air-cells,  where 
they  are  continuous  with  the  ramifications  of  thepulmonary  artery,  and,  uniting 
together,  form  a  single  trunk  for  each  lobule.  These  branches,  uniting  succes- 
sively, form  a  single  trunk  for  each  lobe,  three  for  the  right,  and  two  for  the  left 
lung.  The  vein  from  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung  unites  with  that  from 
the  upper  lobe,  in  most  cases,  forming  two  trunks  on  each  side,  which  open  sepa- 
rately into  the  left  auricle.  Occasionally,  they  remain  separate ;  there  are  then 
three  veins  on  the  right  side.  Not  unfrequently,  the  two  left  pulmonary  veins 
tenninate  by  a  common  opening. 

Within  the  lung,  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  in  front,  the  veins 
behind,  and  the  bronchi  between  the  two. 

At  the  root  of  the  hmy,  the  veins  are  in  front,  the  artery  in  the  middle,  and  the 
bronchus  behind. 

Within  the  pericardinm,  their  anterior  surface  is  invested  by  the  serous  layer 
of  this  membrane.  The  right  pulmonary  veins  pass  behind  the  right  auricle 
and  ascending  aorta ;  the  left  pass  in  front  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  with  the  left 
pulmonary  artery. 


Of  the  Lymphatics. 

THE  Lymphatics  have  derived  their  name  from  the  appearance  of  the  fluid  con- 
tained in  their  interior  {lympha^  water).  They  are  also  called  absarbents^ 
from  the  property  they  possess  of  absorbing  certain  materials  from  the  tissues, 
and  conveying  them  into  the  circulation. 

The  lymphatic  system  includes  not  only  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  the  glands 
through  which  they  pass,  but  also  the  lacteal,  or  chyli/erous  vessels.  The  lacteals 
are  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  small  intestine,  and  differ  in  no  respect  from  the 
lymphatics  generally,  excepting  that  they  contain  a  milk-white  fluid,  the  cAyfc, 
during  the  process  of  digestion,  and  convey  it  into  the  blood  through  the  thoracic 
duct. 

The  lymphatics  are  exceedingly  delicate  vessels,  the  coats  of  which  are  so 
transparent  that  the  fluid  they  contain  is  readily  seen  through  them.  They  retain 
a  nearly  uniform  size,  being  interrupted  at  intervals  by  constrictions  which  give 
them  a  knotted  or  beaded  appearance.  These  constrictions  are  due  to  the  presence 
of  valves  in  their  interior.  Lymphatics  have  been  found  in  nearly  every  texture 
and  organ  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  the  eyeball,  cartilage,  tendon,  the  membranes  of  the  ovum,  the  placenta,  and 
umbilical  cord,  the  nails,  cuticle,  and  hair.  Their  existence  in  the  substance  of 
bone  is  doubtful,  but  is  asserted  by  Cruickshank,  Klein,  and  others. 

The  lymphatics  are  arranged  into  a  superficial  and  deep  set.  The  superficial 
lymphatics,  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  are  placed  immediately  beneath  the 
integument,  accompanying  the  superficial  veins ;  they  join  the  deep  lymphatics 
in  certain  situations  by  perforating  the  deep  fascia.  In  the  interior  of  the  body, 
they  lie  in  the  submucous  areolar  tissue,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
gastro-pulmonary  and  genito- urinary  tracts;  and  in  the  subserous  areolar  tissue 
in  the  cranial,  thoracic,  and  abdominal  cavities.  The  method  of  their  origin  is 
described  along  with  the  other  details  of  their  minute  anatomy  in  the  Introduc- 
tion. Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  a  plexiform  network  of  minute  lym- 
phatics may  be  found  interspersed  among  the  proper  elements  and  blood-vessels 
of  the  several  tissues ;  the  vessels  composing  which,  as  well  as  the  meshes  between 
them,  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  capillary  plexus.  From  these  networks 
small  vessels  emerge,  whicli  pass  either  to  a  neighboring  gland  or  to  join  some 
larger  lymphatic  trunk.  The  deep  lymphatics,  fewer  in  number  and  larger  than 
the  superficial,  accompany  the  deep  blood-vessels.  Their  mode  of  origin  is  not 
known ;  it  is,  however,  probably  similar  to  that  of  the  superficial  vessels.  The 
lymphatics  of  any  part  or  organ  exceed  the  veins  in  number;  but  in  size  they  are 
much  smaller.  Their  anastomoses  also,  especially  those  of  the  large  trunks,  are 
more  frequent,  and  are  effected  by  vessels  equal  in  diameter  to  those  which  they 
connect,  the  continuous  trunks  retaining  the  same  diameter. 

The  lymphatic  or  absorbent  glands,  named  also  conglobate  (/lands,  are  small, 
solid,  glandular  bodies,  situated  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  and  lacteal  vessels. 
They  are  found  in  the  neck  and  on  the  external  parts  of  the  head ;  in  the  upper 
extremity,  in  the  axilla  and  in  front  of  the  elbow;  in  the  lowQr  extremity,  in  the 
groin  and  popliteal  space.  In  the  abdomen,  they  are  found  in  large  numbers  in 
the  mesentery,  and  along  the  side  of  the  aorta,  vena  cava,  and  iliac  vessels;  and 
in  the  thorax,  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  mediastina.  They  are  somewhat 
flattened,  and  of  a  round  or  oval  form.  In  size  they  vary  from  a  hemp-seed  to 
an  almond,  and  their  color,  on  section,  is  of  a  pinkish  gray  tint,  excepting  the 
(596) 
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bronchial  glands,  which  in  the  adult  are  mottled  with  black.  Each  gland  has  a 
layer  or  capsule  of  cellular  tissue  investing  it,  from  which  prolongations  dip  into 
its  substance,  forming  partitions.  The  lymphatic  and  lacteal  vessels  pass  through 
these  bodies  ID  their  passage  to  the  thoracic  and  lymphatic  ducts.  A  lymphatic 
or  lacteal  vessel,  previous  to  entering  a  ghmd,  divides  into  several  small  branches, 
which  are  named  afferent  vessels.  As  they  enter,  their  external  coat  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  capsule  of  the  gland,  and  the  vessels,  much  thinned,  and  consifit- 
ing  only  of  their  internal,  or  endothelial  coat,  pass  inio  the  gland,  where  they 
subdivide   and  pursue  a  tortuous 

course;  and  they  finally  anasto-  Fig.  361.— TlieThorw-ic  and  Right  Lymphatic  Duct 
mose  so  as  to  form  a  plexus.     The  .  jj 

vessels  composing  this  plexus  unite 
to  form  a  single  efferent  vessel, 
which,  on  emerging  from  the  gland, 
is^ain  invested  with  an  external 
coat.  Further  details  on  the  mi- 
nute anatomy  of  the  lymphatic  ves- 
Eeh:  and  glands  will  be  found  in  the 
Introduction. 

Thoracic  Duct. 

The  thoracic  duct  {Fig.  361) 
conveys  the  great  mass  of  the 
"  'mph  and  chyle  into  the  blood, 
the  common  trunk  of  all  the 
lymphatic  vessels  of  the  body,  ex- 
cepting those  of  the  right  side  of 
the  head,  neck,  and  thora.x,  and 
right  upper  extremity,  the  right 
lung,  right  side  of  the  heart,  and 
the  convex  surface  of  the  liver. 
It  varies  in  length  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  inches  in  the  adult,  and  ex- 
tends from  the  second  lumbar  ver- 
tebra to  the  root  of  the  neck.  It 
commences  in  the  abdomen  by  a 
triangular  dilatation,  the  receplacu- 
lam  chyli  (reservoir  or  cistern  of 
Perq'tet),  wnieh  is  situated  upon 
the  front  of  the  body  of  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra,  to  the 
right  side  and  behind  the  aorta,  by 
the  side  of  the  right  erus  of  the 
Diaphragm,  It  ascends  into  the 
thorax  through  the  aortic  opening 
in  the  Diaphragm,  lying  to  the 
right  of  the  aorta,  and  is  placed  in 
the  posterior  mediastinum  in  front 
of  ine  vertebral  column,  lying  be- 
tween the  aorta  and  vena  azygos 
major.  Opposite  the  fourth  dorsal 
vertebra,  it  inclines  towards  the 
left  side  and  ascends  l>ehind  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  oesophagus,  and  behind  the 
first   portion  of    the    left   subcla- 
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vian  artery  to  the  upper  orifice  of  the  thorax.  Opposite  the  upper  border 
of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  it  curves  downwards  above  tne  subcla- 
vian artery,  and  in  front  of  the  Scalenus  anticus  muscle,  so  as  to  form  an 
arch;  and  terminates  near  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  left  internal  jugu- 
lar and  subclavian  veins.  The  thoracic  duct,  at  its  commencement,  is  about  equal 
in  size  to  the  diameter  of  a  goose-quill,  diminishes  considerably  in  its  calibre  in 
the  middle  of  the  thorax,  and  is  again  dilated  just  before  its  termination.  It  is 
generally  flexuous  in  its  course,  and  constricted  at  intervals  so  as  to  present  a 
varicose  appearance.  The  thoracic  duct  not  unfrequently  divides  in  the  middle 
of  its  course  into  two  branches  of  unequal  size,  which  soon  reunite,  or  into 
several  branches,  which  form  a  plexiform  interlacement.  It  occasionally  bifur- 
cates, at  its  upper  part,  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  one  on  the  left  side 
terminates  in  the  usual  manner,  while  that  on  the  right  opens  into  the  right  sub- 
clavian vein,  in  connection  with  the  right  lymphatic  duct.  The  thoracic  ducf^ 
has  numerous  valver.  throughout  its  whole  course,  but  they  are  more  numerous 
in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  part ;  at  its  termination  it  is  provided  with  a  pair 
of  valves,  the  free  borders  of  wiiich  are  turned  towards  the  vein,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  venous  blood  into  the  duct. 

Branches.  The  thoracic  duct,  at  its  commencement,  receives  four  or  five  large 
trunks  from  the  abdominal  lymphatic  glands,  and  also  the  trunk  of  the  lacteal 
vessels.  Within  the  thorax,  it  is  joined  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  left 
half  of  the  wall  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  the  lymphatics  from  the  sternal  and  inter- 
costal glands,  those  of  the  left  lung,  left  side  of  the  heart,  trachea,  and  oesopha- 
gus; and  just  before  its  termination  it  receives  the  lymphatics  of  the  left  side  of 
the  head  and  neck,  and  left  upper  extremity. 

Slrnctttre,  (Fig.  62.)  The  thoracic  duct  is  composed  of  three  coats,  which 
differ  in  some  respects  from  those  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  The  internal  coat 
consists  of  a  layer  of  epithelium,  with  a  sub-epithelial  layer  similar  to  that  found 
in  the  arteries,  and  an  elastic  fibrous  coat,  the  fibres  of  which  run  in  a  longi- 
tudinal direction.  The  middle  coat  consists  of  a  longitudinal  layer  of  white  con- 
nective tissue  with  elastic  fibres,  external  to  which  are  several  laminae  of  muscular 
tissue,  the  fibres  of  which  are  disposed  transversely,  and  intermixed  with  the 
elastic  fibres.  The  external  coat  is  composed  of  areolar  tissue,  with  elastic  fibres 
and  isolated  fasciculi  of  muscular  fibres. 

The  Riijht  Lymphatic  Duct  is  a  short  trunk,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  a  line 
or  a  line  and  a  half  in  diameter,  which  receives  the  lymph  from  the  right  side  of 
the  head  and  neck,  the  right  upper  extremity,  the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  the 
right  lung  and  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  from  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver, 
and  terminates  at  the  angle  of  the  union  of  the  right  subclavian  and  right  inter- 
nal jugular  veins.  Its  orifice  is  guarded  by  two  semilunar  valves,  which  prevent 
the  entrance  of  blood  from  the  veins. 

Lymphatics  of  the  Head,  Face,  and  Neck. 

The  Superficial  Lymphatic  Glands  of  the  Head  (Fig.  362)  are  of  small  size,  few 
in  number,  and  confined  to  its  posterior  region.  They  are  the  occipital,  placed 
at  tlie  back  of  the  head  along  the  attachment  of  the  occipito-frontalis ;  and  the 
jyosterior  auricular,  near  the  upper  end  of  the  Sterno-mastoid.  These  glands  are 
aiVectcd  in  cutaneous  eruptions  and  other  diseases  of  the  scalp.  In  the  face,  the 
superficial  lymphatic  glands  are  more  numerous:  they  are  the  parotid,  some  of 
which  are  superficial  and  others  deeply  placed  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid 
gland ;  the  zygomatic,  situated  under  the  zygoma ;  the  buccal,  on  the  surface  of 
the  Biunnnator  muscle;  and  the  submaxillary,  the  largest,  beneath  the  body  of 
the  lower  jaw. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  head  are  divided  into  an  anterior  and  a  poste- 
rior set,  which  follow  the  course  of  the  temporal  and  occipital  vessels.  The  tem- 
poral set  accompany  the  temporal  artery  in  front  of  tne  ear,  to  the  parotid 
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lymphatic  glands,  from  which  they  proceed  to  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck. 
The  occipital  set  follow  the  course  of  the  occipital  artery,  descend  to  the  occipital 
and  posterior  auricular  lymphatic  glands,  and  from  thence  join  the  cervical 
glands. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  /ace  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
bead,  and  commence  over  its  entire  surface.  Those  from  the  frontal  region 
ficcompany  the  frontal  vessels;  they  then  pass  obliquely  across  the  face,  running 
with  the  facial  vein,  pass  through  the  buccal  glan(k  on  the  surface  of  the  Buc- 

Fig.  362.— The  Snperlicial  Ljiuptiatira  and  QIands  of  the  Head,  Face,  and  Neck, 


cinator  muscle,  and  join  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands.  The  latter  receive 
the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  lips,  and  are  often  founi  enlarged  in  cases  of  malig- 
nant disease  of  those  parts. 

The  deep  lymphatics  of  the  fore  are  derived  from  the  pituitary  membrane  of 
the  nose,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  and  the  contents 
of  the  temporal  and  orbital  fo.ss«!:  they  accompany  the  branches  of  the  internal 
maxillary  artery,  and  terminate  in  the  deep  parotid  and  cervical  lymphatic 
glands. 

The  deep  lymphatics  of  the  rrani'im  consist  of  two  set^,  the  meningeal  and 
cerebral.  The  meningeal  lymphatics  accompany  tlie  meningeal  vessels,  escape 
through  foramina  at  the  base  of  tlic  skull,  and  join  the  deep  cervical  lymphatic 
glands.     The  cerebral  lymphatics  are  described  by  Eshmann  as  being  situated 
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between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  as  well  as  in  tlie  choroid  plexnsw  of  tbe^ 
lateral  ventriules;  they  aocompany  tiie  trunks  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arte- 
ries, and  probably  pass  through  foramina  at  the  base  of  the  akull,  to  terminal*:  -■ 
in  the  deep  cervical  glands.     They  have  not  at  present  been  demonstrated  in  the   ■ 
dura  mater,  or  in  the  substance  of  Uw  brain. 

The  Lymphatic  Glands  of  the  Neck  are  divided  into  two  sets,  superficial  and 
deei). 

The  superficial  cervical  glands  are  placed  in  the  course  of  the  external  jugular 
vein,  between  the  I'latysma  and  Sterno- mastoid.  They  are  most  numerous  at 
the  root  of  the  neck,  in  the  triangular  interval  between  the  clavicle,  the  Sterno- 


Fiif.  363.— Tho  iR-ep  1. 
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masioid,  anil  th«  Trapezius,  where  thev  are  continuous  with  the  axillary  glands. 
A  few  small  glands  are  also  found  on  llie  front  and  sides  of  the  larynx. 

The  de'fp  cervical  glands  (Fig.  368)  are  numerous  and  of  large  size ;  ^ev  form  { 
an  uninterrupted  chain  along  tlie  sheath  of  the  carotid  arterv  and  internal  jugu- 
lar vein,  lying  by  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  trnchea,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  thorax,  where  they  communicate  >vilh  Iho 
lymphatic  glands  in  that  cavity. 

The  superfuiiul  and  drep  cf^rvical  lymphatics  arc  a  continuation  of  those  already 
described  on  the  cranium  and  face.    After  traversing  the  glands  in  those  region!^  J 
they  pass  through  the  chain  of  glands  which  lie  along  the  sheath  of  the  «ut)tid  \ 
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vessels,  being  joined  by  the  lymphatics  from  the  pharynx,  cesophagus,  larynx, 
trachea,  and  thyroid  gland.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  after  receiving  some 
lymphatics  from  the  thorax,  they  unite  into  a  single  trunk,  which  terminates 
on  tne  left  side,  in  the  thoracic  duct;  on  the  right  side,  in  the  right  lymphatic 
duct. 

Lymphatics  ok  the  Upper  Extremity. 

The  Lymphatic  Glands  of  the  upper  extremity  (Fig.  364)  may  be  subdivided 
into  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep. 

The  superficial  lymphatic  glands  are  few  and  of  small  size.     There  are  occa- 

Fig.  364.^TI)0  Superficial  Lymphatics  and  Glands  of  the  Upper  Extremitj. 


AnSlarj  aw»dt^_ 


eionally  two  or  three  in  front  of  the  elbow,  and  one  or  two  above  the  internal 

condyle  of  the  humerus,  near  the  basilic  vein. 

The  deep  lymphatic  glands  are  also  few  in  number.  In  the  forearm  a  few  small 
ones  are  occasionally  found  in  the  course  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  vessels;  and 
in  the  arm,  there  is  a  chain  of  small  glands  along  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial 
artery. 
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The  axillary  (jlands  are  of  large  size,  and  usually  ten  or  twelve  in  number.  A 
chain  of  these  glands  surrounds  the  axillary  vessels  imbedded  in  a  quantity  of 
loose  areolar  tissue;  they  receive  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  arm;  otliers  are 
dispersed  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  axilla :  the  remainder  are  arranged  in  two 
series,  a  small  chain  running  along  the  lower  border  of  the  Pect oralis  major,  as 
far  as  the  mammary  gland,  receiving  the  lymphatics  from  the  front  of  the  chest 
and  mamma;  and  others  are  placed  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  axilla,  which  receive  the  lymphatics  from  the  integument  of  the  back. 
Two  or  three  subclavian  lymphatic  glands  are  placed  immediately  beneath  the 
clavicle ;  it  is  through  these  that  the  axillary  and  deep  cervical  glands  commu- 
nicate with  each  other.  In  malignant  diseases,  tumors,  or  other  aflFections  impli- 
cating the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  shoulder,  the  front  of  the  chest  and  mamma, 
the  upper  part  of  the  front  and  side  of  the  abdomen,  or  the  hand,  forearm,  and 
arm,  the  axillary  glands  are  liable  to  be  found  enlarged. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  upper  extremity  commence  on  the  fingers;  two 
vessels  running  along  either  side  of  each  finger,  one  on  the  palmar  and  the  other 
on  the  dorsal  surface.  Those  on  the  palmar  surface  form  an  arch  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  from  which  are  derived  two  sets  of  vessels,  which  pass  up  the  forearm, 
taking  the  course  of  the  subcutaneous  veins.  The  lymphatics  from  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  fingers  form  a  plexus  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  winding  around 
the  inner  and  outer  borders  of  the  forearm  unite  with  those  in  front.  Those  from 
the  inner  border  of  the  hand  accompany  the  ulnar  veins  along  the  inner  side  of 
the  forearm  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  wliere  they  join  with  some  lymphatics  from 
the  outer  side  of  the  forearm:  they  then  follow  the  course  of  tfie  basilic  vein, 
communicate  with  the  glands  immediately  above  the  elbow,  and  terminate  in  the 
axillary  glands,  joining  with  the  deep  lymphatics.  The  superficial  lymphatics 
from  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  hand  accompany  the  radial  veins  to  the  bend 
of  the  elbow.  They  are  less  numerous  than  the  preceding.  At  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  the  greater  number  join  the  basilic  group;  the  rest  ascend  with  the  cephalic 
vein  on  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  some  crossing  the  upper  part  of  the  Bice})s 
obliquely,  to  terminate  in  the  axillary  glands,  whilst  one  or  two  accompany  the 
cephalic  vein  in  the  cellular  interval  between  the  Pectoralis  major  and  Deltoid, 
and  enter  the  subclavian  lymphatic  glands. 

The  deep  lymphatics  of  the  upper  extremity  accompany  the  deep  blood-vessels. 
In  the  forearm  they  consist  of  four  sets,  corresponding  with  the  radial,  ulnar, 
and  interosseous  arteries;  they  pass  through  the  glands  occasionally  found  in  the 
course  of  those  vessels,  and  communicate  at  intervals  with  the  superficial  lym- 
phatics. In  their  course  upwards  some  of  them  pass  through  the  glands  which  lie 
upcm  tlie  brachial  artery;  ihey  then  enter  the  axillary  and  subclavian  glands,  and 
at  the  root  of  the  neck  terminate,  on  the  left  side,  in  the  thoracic  duct,  and  on  the 
right  side  in  the  right  lymphatic  duct. 

Lymphatics  of  the  Lower  Extremity. 

The  Lymphatic  0 lands  of  the  lower  extremity  may  be  subdivided  into  two 
sets,  superficial  and  deep;  the  former  are  confined  to  the  inguinal  region. 

The  superjicial  inyuinal  glands^  placed  immediately  beneath  the  integument, 
arc  of  large  size,  and  vary  from  eight  to  ten  in  number.  They  are  divisible  into 
two  tjfroups:  an  upi)er,  disposed  irregularly  along  Poupart^s  ligament,  which  receive 
the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  integument  of  the  scrotum,  penis,  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  perineal  and  gluteal  regions;  and  an  inferior  group,  which  surround  the 
saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  a  few  being  sometimes  continued  along  the 
saphenous  vein  to  a  variable  extent.  The  latter  receive  the  superficial  lymphatic 
vessels  from  tlic  lower  extremity.  These  glands  frequently  become  enlarged  in 
diseases  implicating  the  ]>arts  from  which  their  lymphatics  originate.  Thus  in 
malignant  or  syi^hilitic  affections  of  the  prepuce  and  penis,  or  of  the  labia  majora 
in  the  female,  in  cancer  scroti,  in  abscess  in  the  perinaeum,  or  in  any  other  disease 
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affecting  the  integument  and  superficial 
slructures  in  those  parts,  or  the  subum- 
liilical  [Kirt  of  the  abdomen  or  gluteal  re- 
gion, the  upper  chain  of  glands  is  almost 
invariably  enlarged,  the  lower  chain  being 
implieated  in  diseases  affecting  the  lower 
limb. 

The  deep  h/mphatic  y lands  iire  the 
anterior  tibial,  popliteal,  deep  inguinal, 
gbitcal,  and  ischiatic. 

The  anterior  i3>mI  ijlvnd  is  not  constant 
in  its  existence.  It  is  generally  found  by 
the  side  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery, 
u].Hin  the  interosseous  membrane  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  leg.  OcrasionaJly  two 
glands  are, found  in  tliis  situation. 

The  deep  popliteal  iflaixis,  four  or  five 
in  number,  are  of  small  size;  they  sur- 
round the  popliteal  vesseK  imlwd^ed  in 
the  cellular  tissue  and  fat  of  the  popliteal 
space. 

The  deip  inyw'nal  ijlaiids  are  placed  be- 
neath the  deep  fascia  around  the  femoral 
artery  and  vein.  They  are  of  small  size, 
and  communieate  with  llie  superficial 
inguinal  glands  through  the  saphenous 
opening. 

The  gluteal  and  xscfimlir  ytands  are 
placed,  the  former  above,  the  latter 
below,  the  Pyriformis  muscle,  resting  on 
their  corre.sponding  vessels  as  they  pass 
through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen. 

Tlie  Lymphatiot  of  the  lower  extremity, 
like  the  vema,  may  be  divided  into  two 
(«ts.  supertieial  and  deep. 

The  superjidal  li/mji/iatice  are  }>laced 
beneath  the  integument  in  the  superficial 
fa,*cia,  and  are  divisible  into  two  groups: 
an  interual  group,  which  follow  the  course 
of  the  internal  saphenous  vein ;' and  an 
€."tternal  group,  which,  accompany  the 
external  saphenous.  The  internal  group, 
the  larger,  commences  on  the  inner  side 
and  dorsum  of  the  foot ;  tliey  jiass,  some 
in  front,  and  some  behind  the  inner 
ankle,  run  up  the  leg  with  the  internal 
saphenous  vein,  pass  with  it  behind  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  accom- 
pany 't  to  the  groin,  where  they  termi- 
nate in  the  group  of  inguinal  glands 
which  surround  the  sa[>hcnous  opening. 
Some  of  the  efterent  vessels  from  these 
glands  pierce  the  cribriform  fascia  and 
sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  terminate 
in  a  lymphatic  gland  contained  in  the  fem- 
oral canal,  thus  eslnbli^^hing  a  conimuni- 
catioQ  between  the  lymphatics  of  the  lowgr 
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extremity  and  those  of  the  trunk ;  others  pierce  the  fascia  lata,  and  join  the 
deep  inguinal  glands.  The  external  group  arise  from  the  outer  side  of  the  foot, 
ascend  in  front  of  the  leg,  and,  just  below  the  knee,  cross  the  tibia  from  without 
inwards,  to  join  the  lymphatics  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  Others  commence 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  pass  behind  the  outer  malleolus,  and  accompany  the 
external  saphenous  vein  along  the  back  of  the  leg,  where  they  enter  the  popliteal 
glands. 

The  deep  lymphatics  of  the  lower  extremity  are  few  in  number,  and  accom- 
pany the  deep  blood-vessels.  In  the  leg,  they  consist  of  three  sets,  the  anterior 
tibial,  peroneal,  and  posterior  tibial,  which  accompany  the  corresponding  blood- 
vessels, two  or  three  to  each  artery ;  they  ascend  with  the  blood-vessels,  and  enter 
the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  popliteal  space ;  the  efferent  vessels  from  these  glands 
accompany  the  femoral  vein,  and  join  the  deep  inguinal  glands;  from  these,  the 
vessels  pass  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  and  communicate  with  the  chain  of 
glands  surrounding  the  external  iliac  vessels. 

The  deep  lymphatics  of  the  gluteal  and  ischiatic  regions  follow  the  course  of 
the  blood-vessels,  and  join  the  gluteal  and  ischiatic  glands  at  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  foramen. 

Lymphatics  of  the  Pelvis  and  Abdomen. 

The  deep  lymphatic  glands  in  the  pelvis  are,  the  external  iliac,  the  internal  iliac, 
and  the  sacral.     Those  of  the  abdomen  are  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  external  iliac  glands  form  an  uninterrupted  chain  round  the  external  iliac 
vessels,  three  being  placed  round  the  commencement  of  the  vessels  just  behind 
the  crural  arch.  TJicy  communicate  below  with  the  femoral  lymphatics,  and 
above  with  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  internal  iliac  glands  surround  the  internal  iliac  vessels  ;  they  receive  the 
lymphatics  corresponding  to  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  and  com- 
municate with  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  sacral  glands  occupy  the  sides  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum,  some 
being  situated  in  the  meso-rectal  fold.  These  and  the  internal  iliac  glands  are 
atlectcd  in  malignant  disease  of  the  bladder,  rectum,  or  uterus. 

The  Ifimhar  (ilaruls  are  vcrv  numerous;  thev  are  situated* on  the  front  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrie,  surrounding  the  common  iliac  vessels,  the  aorta,  and  vena  cava  ; 
they  receive  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  lower  extremities  and  pelvis,  as  well 
as  from  the  testes  and  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera;  the  efferent  vessels  from 
these  glands  unite  into  a  few  large  trunks,  which,  with  the  lactcals,  form  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thoracic  duct.  In  some  cases  of  malignant  disease,  these  glands 
become  enormously  enlarged,  completely  surroiinding  the  aorta  and  vena  cava, 
and  occasionally  greatly  contracting  the  calibre  of  those. vessels.  In  all  cases  of 
malignant  disease  of  the  testis,  and  in  mahgnant  disease  of  the  lower  limb,  before 
any  operation  is  attempted,  careful  examination  of  the  abdomen  should  be  made, 
in  oraer  to  ascertain  if  any  enlargement  exists ;  and  if  any  should  be  detected, 
all  operative  measures  should  be  avoided  as  fruitless. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  pelvis  and  abdomen  may  be  divided  into  two  sets,  suj>er- 
ficial  and  deep. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis  follow  the  course 
of  the  superficial  blood-vessels.  Those  derived  from  the  integument  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen  below  the  umbilicus  follow  the  course  of  the  superficial 
epigastric  vessels,  and  converge  to  the  superior  group  of  the  superficial  inguinal 
glands  ;  the  deep  set  accom])any  the  deep  epigastric  vessels,  and  communicate  with 
the  external  iliac  ghmds.  The  superficial  lymphatics  from  the  sides  of  the  lumbar 
j)art  of  the  abdominal  wall  wind  round  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  accompanying  the 
superficial  circumflex  iliac  vessels,  to  join  the  superior  group  of  the  superficial 
inguinal  glands ;  the  greater  number,  however,  run  backwards,  along  with  the 
ilio-lumbar  and  lumbar  vessels,  to  join  tlip  lumbar  glands. 
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The  auperjicial  iijmphaties  of  the  gluteal  region  turn  horizontaHy  round  the  outer 
side  of  the  nates,  and  join  the  superficial  iugiunal  glands. 

The  superficial  lymphaeic  of  the  scrotum  and  perinemm  follow  the  course  of 
the  externa]  pudic  vessels,  and  terminate  in  the  supcrticial  inguinal  glands. 

The  superficial  l!/mpki(i(^  o/'(/ie  penwucuupy  the  sides  and  dorsum  of  the  orKBii, 
the  latter  receiving  llip  lymphiitiw  from  the  skin  covering  ihe  glunw  peni.s ;  they 
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f  all  coDTeT:ge  to  the  iipjxjr  chain  of  the  su])erfic!al  inguinal  glands.  The  deep 
lymphatic  vesseiR  of  the  jienis  follow  the  course  of  the  internal  pudio  vessels,  and 
join  llie  internal  ilitie  glandn. 

In  the  female,  thi^  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  mucous  niemhrane  of  the  labia, 
nymphsB,  and  clitoris,  terminate  in  the  upper  chain  of  the  inguinal  glands. 

Tiie  deep  lymphatics  of  the  pelvis  and  abdomen  take  the  course  of  the  principal 
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blood-vessels.  Those  of  the  parietes  of  the  pelvis,  which  accompany  the  gluteal, 
ischiatic,  and  obturator  vessels,  follow  the  course  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  and 
ultimately  join  the  lumbar  lymphatics. 

The  efferent  vessels  f»m  the  inguinal  gland  enter  the  pelvis  beneath  Poupart's 
ligament,  where  they  lie  in  close  relation  with  the  femoral  vein ;  they  then  pass 
through  the  chain  of  glands  surrounding  the  external  iliac  vessels,  and  finally 
terminate  in  the  lumbar  glands.  They  receive  the  deep  epigastric  and  circumflex 
iliac  lymphatics. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  bladder  arise  from  the  entire  surface  of  the  organ ;  the 
greater  number  run  beneath  the  peritoneum  on  its  posterior  surface,  and,  after 
passing  through  the  lymphatic  glands  in  that  situation,  join  with  the  lymphatics 
from  the  prostate  and  vesiculse  seminales,  and  enter  the  internal  iliac  glands. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  rectum  are  of  large  size ;  after  passing  through  some  small 
glands  that  lie  upon  its  outer  wall  and  in  the  meso-rectum,  they  pass  to  the  lum- 
bar glands. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  uterus  consist  of  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep ;  the  former 
being  placed  beneath  the  peritoneum,  the  latter  in  the  substance  of  the  organ. 
The  lymphatics  of  the  cervix  uteri,  together  with  those  from  the  vagina,  enter 
the  internal  iliac  and  sacral  glands;  those  from  the  body  and  fundus  of  the 
uterus  pass  outwards  in  the  broad  ligaments,  and,  being  joined  by  the  lymphat- 
ics from  the  ovaries,  broad  ligaments,  and  Fallopian  tubes,  ascend  with  the  ovarian 
vessels  to  open  into  the  lumbar  glands.  In  the  unimpregnated  uterus,  they  are 
small ;  but  during  gestation  they  become  very  greatly  enlarged. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  testicle  consist  of  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep ;  the  for- 
mer commence  on  the  surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  the  latter  in  the  epididymis 
and  body  of  the  testis.  They  form  several  large  trunks,  which  ascend  with  the 
spermatic  cord,  and,  accompanying  the  spermatic  vessels  into  the  abdomen,  open 
into  the  himbar  glands:  hence  the  enlargement  of  these  glands  in  malignant  dis- 
eases of  the  testis. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  kidneys  arise  on  the  surface,  and  also  in  the  interior  of 
the  organ  :  they  join  at  the  hilum,  and,  after  receiving  the  lymphatic  vessels 
from  the  ureter  and  suprarenal  capsules,  open  into  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  liver  are  divisible  into  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep. 
The  former  arise  in  the  sub-peritoneal  areolar  tissue  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  organ.  Those  on  the  convex  surface  may  be  divided  into  four  groups  : — 1. 
Those  which  pass  from  behind  forwards,  consisting  of  three  or  four  branches, 
which  ascend  in  the  longitudinal  ligament,  and  unite  to  form  a  single  trunk, 
which  passes  up  between  the  fibres  of  the  Diaphragm,  behind  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage, to  enter  the  anterior  mediastinal  glands,  and  finally  ascends  to  the  root  of 
the  neck,  to  terminate  in  the  right  lymphatic  duct.  2.  Another  group,  which 
also  incline  from  behind  forwards,  are  reflected  over  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
liver  to  its  under  surface,  and  from  thence  pass  along  the  longitudinal  fissure  to 
the  glands  in  the  ga.stro- hepatic  omentum.  3.  A  third  group  incline  outwards  to 
the  right  lateral  ligament,  and,  uniting  into  one  or  two  large  trunks,  pierce  the 
Diaphragm,  and  run  along  its  upper  surface  to  enter  the  anterior  mediastinal 
glands;  or,  instead  of  entering  the  thorax,  turn  inwards  across  the  crus  of  the 
Diaphragm,  and  open  into  the  commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct.  4.  The 
fourtli  group  incline  outwards  from  the  surface  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  to  the 
left  lateral  ligament,  pierce  the  Diaphragm,  and,  passing  forwards,  terminate  in 
the  glands  in  the  anterior  mediastinum. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  on  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  are  divided  into  three 
sets: — 1.  Those  on  the  right  side  of  the  gall-bladder  enter  the  lumbar  glands. 
2.  Those  surrounding  the  gall-bladder  form  a  remarkable  plexus:  they  accom- 
pany the  hepatic  vessels,  and  open  into  the  glands  in  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum. 
8.  Tliose  on  the  left  of  the  gall-bladder  pass  to  the  oesophageal  glands,  and  to  the 
glands  which  are  situated  along  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach. 

The  deip  lymphatics  accompany  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  and  the  hepatic 
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artery  and  duct  through  the  substance  of  the  liver ;  passing  out  at  the  transverse 
fissure,  they  enter  the  lymphatic  glands  along  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach 
and  behind  the  pancreas,  or  join  with  one  of  the  lacteal  vessels  previous  to  its 
termination  in  the  thoracic  duct.  -^ 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  stomach  are  of  small  size ;  they  are  placed  along 
the  lesser  and  greater  curvature,  some  within  the  gastro-splenic  omentum,  whilst 
others  surround  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  orifices. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  stomach  consist  of  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep ;  the 
former  originating  in  the  subserous,  and  the  latter  in  the  submucous  coat.  They 
follow  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  may,  consequently,  be  arranged  into 
three  groups.  H\\q  first'  yroxip  accompany  the  coronary  vessels  along  the  lesser 
curvature,  receiving  branches  from  both  surfaces  of  the  organ,  and  pass  to  the 
glands  around  the  pylorus.  The  second  group  pass  from  the  great  end  of  the 
stomach,  accompanying  the  vasa  brevia,  and  enter  the  splenic  lymphatic  glands. 
The  third  group  run  along  the  greater  curvature  with  the  right  gastro-epiploic 
vessels,  and  terminate  at  the  root  of  the  mesentery  in  one  of  the  principal  lacteal 
vesseLs. 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  spleen  occupy  the  hilum.  Its  lymphatic  vessels 
consist  of  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep ;  the  former  are  placed  beneath  its  peri- 
toneal covering,  the  latter  in  the  substance  of  the  organ :  they  accompany  the 
blood-vessels,  passing  through  a  series  of  small  glands,  and,  after  receiving  the 
lymphatics  from  the  pancreas,  ultimately  pass  into  the  thoracic  duct. 

• 

The  Lymphatic  System  of  the  Intestines. 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  small  intestines  are  placed  between  the  layers  of 
the  mesentery,  occupying  the  meshes  formed  by  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels, 
and  hence  called  mesenteric  glands.  They  vary  in  number  from  a  hundred  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty ;  and  in  size,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  small  almond. 
These  glands  are  most  numerous,  and  largest,  above,  near  the  duodenum,  and 
below  opposite  the  termination  of  the  ileum  in  the  colon.  This  latter  group 
becomes  enlarged  and  infiltrated  with  deposit  in  cases  of  fever  accompanied  with 
ulceration  of  the  intestines. 

The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  large  intestines  are  much  less  numerous  than  the 
mesenteric  glands ;  they  are  situated  along  the  vascular  arches  formed  by  the 
arteries  previous  to  their  distribution,  ana  even  sometimes  upon  the  intestine 
itself.  They  are  fewest  in  number  along  the  transverse  colon,  where  they  form 
an  uninterrupted  chain  with  the  mesenteric  glands. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  small  intestine  are  called  lacteals,  from  the  milk-white 
fluid  they  usually  contain :  they  consist  of  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep :  the 
former  lie  beneath  the  peritoneal  coat,  taking  a  longitudinal  course  along  the 
outer  side  of  the  intestine,  the  latter  occupy  the  submucous  tissue,  and  course 
transversely  round  the  intestine,  accompanied  by  the  branches  of  the  mesenteric 
vessels;  they  pass  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  enter  the  mesenteric 
glands,  and  finally  unite  to  form  two  or  three  large  trunks,  which  terminate  in 
the  thoracic  duct. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  large  intestine  consist  of  two  sets :  those  of  the  caecum, 
ascending  and  transverse  colon,  which,  after  passing  through  their  proper  glands, 
enter  the  mesenteric  glands ;  and  those  of  the  descending  colon  and  rectum,  which 
pass  to  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  Lymphatics  of  the  Thorax. 

The  deep  lymphatic  glands  of  the  thorax  are  the  intercostal,  internal  mammary, 
anterior  mediastinal,  and  posterior  mediastinal. 

The  intercostal  glands  are  small,  irregular  in  number,  and  situated  on  each  side 
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of  the  spine,  near  the  costovertebral  articulations,  some  being  placed  between  the 
two  planes  of  intercostal  muscles. 

The  internal  mammary  glands  are  placed  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  each 
intercostal  space,  by  the  side  of  the  internal  mammary  vessels. 

The  anterior  mediastinal  glands  are  placed  in  the  loose  areolar  tissue  of  the 
anterior  mediastinum,  some  lying  upon  the  Diaphragm  in  front  of  the  pericardium, 
and  others  round  the  great  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  heart. 

The  posterior  mediastinal  glands  are  situated  in  the  areolar  tissue  in  the  pos- 
terior mediastinum,  forming  a  continuous  chain  by  the  side  of  the  aorta  and 
oesophagus ;  they  communicate  on  each  side  with  the  intercostal,  below  with  the 
lumbar,  and  above  with  the  deep  cervical  glands. 

The  sxiperficial  lymphatics  of  the  front  of  the  thorax  run  across  the  great 
Pectoral  muscle,  and  those  on  the  back  part  of  this  cavity  lie  upon  the  Trapezius 
and  Latissimus  dorsi ;  they  all  converge  to  the  axillary  glands.  The  lymphatics 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  mammary  gland  pass  outwards  to  the  lower  border 
of  the  Pectoralis  major  muscle,  where  they  enter  a  chain  of  small  glands,  situated 
in  the  axillary  space  along  the  lower  border  of  its  anterior  boundary.  Some  few 
lymphatics  from  the  inner  side  of  the  mammary  gland  pass  through  the  inter- 
costal spaces  to  reach  the  anterior  mediastinal  glands. 

The  deep  lymphatics  of  the  thorax  are  the  intercostal,  internal  mammary,  and 
diaphragmatic. 

The  intercostal  lymphatics  follow  the  course  of  the  intercostal  vessels,  receiving 
lymphatics  from  the  intercostal  muscles  and  pleura ;  they  pass  backwards  to  the 
spine,  and  unite  with  lymphatics  from  the  back  part  of  the  thorax  and  spinal 
canal.  After  traversing  the  intercostal  glands,  they  incline  down  the  spine,  and 
terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  internal  mammary  lymphatics  follow  the  course  of  the  internal  mam- 
mary vessels ;  they  commence  in  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  above  the  umbili- 
cus communicating  with  the  epigastric  lymphatics,  ascend  between  the  fibres 
of  the  Diaphragm  at  its  attachment  to  the  ensiform  appendix,  and  in  their 
course  behind  the  costal  cartilages  are  joined  by  the  intercostal  lymphatics ; 
they  terminate  on  the  right  side  in  the  right  lymphatic  duct,  on  the  left  side  in 
the  thoracic  duct. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  Diaphragm  follow  the  course  of  their  corresponding 
vessels,  and  terminate,  some  in  front,  in  the  anterior  mediastinal  and  internal 
mammary  glands,  some  behind  in  the  intercostal  and  posterior  mediastinal 
lymphatics. 

The  hronchial  glamU  are  situated  round  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  and 
roots  of  the  lungs.  They  are  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  the  largest  being  placed 
o[)posite  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  the  smallest  round  the  bronchi  and  their 
primary  divisions  for  some  little  distance  within  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  In 
infancy,  they  present  the  same  appearance  as  lymphatic  glands  in  other  situations; 
in  the  adult  they  assume  a  brownish  tinge,  and  in  old  age  a  deep  black  color. 
Occasionally,  they  become  sufficiently  enlarged  to  compress  and  narrow  the 
canal  of  the  bronchi ,  and  they  are  often  the  seat  of  tubercle  or  cretaceous 
deposits. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  Inng  consist  of  two  sets,  superficial  and  deep :  the  former 
arc  placed  beneath  the  pleura,  forming  a  minute  plexus,  which  covers  the  outer 
surface  of  the  lung ;  the  latter  accompany  the  blood-vessels,  and  run  along  the 
bronclii :  they  both  terminate  at  the  root  of  the  lungs  in  the  bronchial  glands. 
The  ciferent  vessels  from  these  glands,  two  or  three  in  number,  ascend  upon  the 
trachea  to  the  root  of  the  neck,  traverse  the  tracheal  and  oesophageal  glands,  and 
terminate  on  the  left  side  in  the  thoracic  duct,  and  on  the  right  side  in  the  right 
l3nnphatic  duct. 

The  cardiac  lymphatics  consist  of  two  sets,  sujxirficial  and  deep;  the  former 
arise  in  the  subserous  areolar  tissue  of  the  surface,  and  the  latter  in  the  deep 
tissues  of  the  heart.     They  follow  the  course  of  the  coronary  vessels;  those  of 
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the  right  side  unite  into  a  trunk  at  the  root  of  the  aorta,  which,  ascending  across 
the  arch  of  that  vessel,  passes  backwards  to  the  trachea,  upon  which  it  ascends, 
to  terminate  at  the  root  of  the  neck  in  the  right  lymplmtic  duct.  Those  of  the 
left  side  unite  into  a  single  vessel  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  which,  passing  along 
the  pulmonary  artery,  and  traversing  some  glands  at  the  root  of  the  aorta, 
ascends  on  the  trachea  to  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  thymic  lymphatics  arise  from  the  spinal  surface  of  the  thymus  gland,  and 
terminate  on  each  side  in  the  internal  jugular  veins. 

The  thyroid  lymphatics  arise  from  either  lateral  lobe  of  this  organ ;  they  con- 
verge to  form  a  sliort  trunk,  which  terminates  on  the  right  side  in  the  right 
lymphatic  duct,  on  the  left  side  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

Tne  lymphatics  of  the  cesophagus  form  a  plexus  round  that  tube,  traverse  the 
glands  in  the  posterior  meaiastinum,  and,  after  communicating  with  the  pulmo- 
nary lymphatic  vessels  near  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  terminate  in  the  thoracic 
duct. 

89 


Nervous  System. 

THE  Nervous  System  is  composed:  1.  of  a  series  of  Iftrge  centres. of  nerve- 
matter,  called,  collectively,  the  cerebrospinal  centre  or  oxm  ;  2.  of  smaller 
centres,  termed  ganglia ;  3.  of  nerves^  connected  either  with  the  oerebro-spinal 
axis  or  the  ganglia ;  and  4.  of  certain  modifications  of  the  peripheral  termina- 
tions of  the  nerves,  forming  the  organs  of  the  external  senses. 

The  Cerebrospinal  Centre  consists  of  two  parts,  the  spinal  cord  and  the 
encephalon :  the  latter  may  be  subdivided  into  the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum, 
the  pons  Varolii,  and  the  medulla  oblongata. 

TiiE  Spinal  Cord  and  its  Membranes. 

Dmection,  To  dissect  the  cord  and  its  membranes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  open  the  whole 
length  of  the  spinal  canal.  For  this  purpose  the  muscles  must  be  separated  from  the  vertebral 
grooves,  so  as  to  expose  the  si)inous  processes  and  laminte  of  the  vertebne ;  and  the  latter  must 
be  sawn  through  on  each  side,  close  to  the  roots  of  the  transverse  processes,  from  tlie  third  or 
fourth  cervical  vertebra,  above,  to  the  sacrum  below.  The  vertebral  arches  having  been  dis- 
placed by  means  of  a  chisel,  and  the  separate  fragments  removed,  the  dura  mater  will  be  exposed, 
covered  by  a  ])lexus  of  veins  and  a  quimtity  of  loose  areolar  tissue,  often  infiltrated  with  serous 
fluid.  The  arches  of  the  upper  vertebrad  are  best  divided  by  means  of  a  strong  pair  of  oatting 
bone-forceps. 

Membranes  of  the  Cord. 

The  membranes  which  envelop  the  spinal  cord  are  three  in  number.  The 
most  external  is  the  dura  mater ^  a  strong  fibrous  membrane,  which  forms  a  loose 
sheath  around  the  cord.  The  most  internal  is  the  pia  mater,  a  cell ulo- vascular 
membrane,  which  closely  invests  the  entire  surface  of  the  cord.  Between  the 
two  is  the  arachnoid  membrane,  an  intermediate  structure,  which  envelops  the 
cord,  and  is  connected  to  the  pia  mater  by  slender  filaments  of  connective  tissue. 

The  Dura  Mater  of  the  cord,  continuous  with  that  which  invests  the  brain, 
is  a  loose  sheath  which  surrounds  the  cord,  and  is  separated  from  the  bony  walls 
of  the  spinal  canal  by  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  adipose  tissue,  and  a  plexus  of 
veins.  It  is  attacbea  to  the  circumference  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  to  the 
posterior  common  ligament,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  canal,  by 
fibrous  tissue ;  and  extends,  below,  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  sacrum ;  but,  beyonci 
this  j)oint,  it  is  impervious,  being  continued,  in  the  form  of  a  slender  cord,  to  the 
back  of  the  coccyx,  where  it  blends  with  the  periosteum.  This  sheath  is  much 
larger  than  is  necessary  for  its  contents,  and  its  size  is  greater  in  the  cervical  and 
lumbar  regions  than  in  the  dorsal.  Its  inner  surface  is  smooth,  covered  by  a 
layer  of  polygonal  cells;  and  on  each  side  may  be  seen  the  double  openings  which 
transmit  the  two  roots  of  the  corresponding  spinal  nerve,  the  fibrous  layer  of  the 
dura  mater  being  continued  in  the  form  of  a  tubular  prolongation  on  them  as 
they  issue  from  these  apertures.  These  prolongations  of  the  dura  mater  are 
short  in  the  upper  part  of  the  spine,  but  become  gradually  longer  below,  forming 
a  number  of  tubes  of  fibrous  membrane,  which  inclose  the  sacral  nerves,  and  are 
contained  in  the  spinal  canal. 

The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  dura  mater  of  the  cord,  as  compared  with  tha 
investing  the  brain,  are  the  following: 

The  dura  mater  of  the  cord  is  not  adherent  to  the  bones  of  the  spinal  cam 
which  have  an  independent  periosteum. 

It  does  not  send  partitions  into  the  fissures  of  the  cord,  as  in  the  brain. 

Its  fibrous  laminae  do  not  separate  to  form  venous  sinuses,  as  in  the  brain. 
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Stniel'ire.  The  dura  mater  consists  of  white  fibrous  and  elastic  tissue,  arranged 
in  bands,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  pamllel  with  one  another.  It  is  sparingly 
supplied  with  vessels;  and  some  few  rervea  have  been  traced  into  it. 

The  Arachnoid  is  exposed  by  slittiug  up  the  dura 
mater,  and  reflecting  that  membrane  to  either  side 
(Fig.  367).  It  ifl  a  thin,  delicate,  tubular  membrane, 
which  invests  the  surface  of  the  cord,  and  is  con- 
nected to  the  pia  mater  by  slender  filaments  of  con- 
nective tissue.  Above,  it  is  continuous  with  the 
cerebral  arachnoid;  on  either  side  it  is  reflected  on 
the  various  nerves,  so  as  to  form  a  sheath  for  them 
as  they  pass  outwards  to  the  intervertebral  foramina. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  arachnoid  is  in  contact  with 
the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  and  the  two  are, 
here  and  there,  connected  togctlier  by  isoJated  con- 
nective-tissue trabeculjB,  especially  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cord.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
membranes  are  not  connected  together,  and  the  in- 
terval between  them  is  named  tlie  sub-dural  space. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  arachnoid  is  separated  from 
the  pia  mater  by  a  considerable  interval,  wnich  is  called 
the  sub-arachnoidean  space.  This  space  is  largest  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  canal,  and  incloses  the 
ma.'is  of  nerves  which  form  the  cauda  equina.  It 
contains  an  abundant  serous  secretion,  the  cerebrospinal 
fiuid,  and  usually  c<mimunicates  with  the  general  ven- 
tricular cavity  of  the  brain,  by  means  of  an  ojiening 
in  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  inferior  boundary  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  {foramen  of  Ma'jeniiie).  This  secretion  i 
to  expand  the  arachnoid  membrane,  so  as  to  completely  fill  up  the  whole  of  the 
space  included  in  the  dura  mater.  The  sub-arachnoidean  space  is  crossed,  at 
the  back  part  of  the  cord,  by  numerous 
fibn>us  bands,  which  stretch  from  the  arach- 
noid to  the  pia  mater,  especially  in  the  cer- 
vical region,  and  is  partially  subdivided  by  a 
longitudinal  membranous  |)artition,  which 
serves  to  connect  the  arachnoid  with  the  pia 
mater  opposite  the  posterior  median  fissure. 
This  partition  is  incomplete,  and  cribriform 
in  structure,  consisting  of  bundles  of  white 
fibrous  tissue,  interlacing  with  each  other.' 

Str'icture.     Tlie  arachnoid   is   a  dehcate 
membrane,   made    up   of   closely   arranged 

parallel  bundles  of  connective  tissue,  covered  on  the  outer  or  dural  surface  by 
one  or  two  layers  of  endothelial  cells.  On  the  inner  surface  it  gives  off  the 
trabecule  which  stretch  across  the  subarachnoid  space. 

■  It  will  be  notir«d  that  thia  description  of  the  arachnoid  Tiiries  from  that  in  former  editions, 
which  described  thi»  inembrsne  as  a  dosed  sac,  one  layer  of  which,  the  iw^ral  layfr,  insheethed 
the  cord,  and  tlie  other,  the  parietal  layer,  was  reflecteil  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  durn  mater. 
The  apace  betwet-D  the  two  layers  wan  termed  the  "  cHril*  of  the  arachnoid,"  and  corresponded 
10  the  "8ul)-diiml"  space  in  the  above  description.  K5lliher  was  the  first  to  deny  that  the  inner 
Mirfac«  of  the  dura  iiiator  was  cuvereil  by  an  outer  layer  of  the  araclmoid;  he  atates  that  nothing 
is  found  here  except  epitbuliutn,  no  trace  of  as])ecial  membrane  existing.  This  view  ia  now  very 
ftenerally  adopted  by  anatomists,  and  appears  to  have  derived  additional  conlirmation  from  the 
investigations  of  Retrius  and  Axel  Key,  who  state  that  the  connection,  which  was  fonneriy 
deacribed  sa  taking  place  between  the  two  layers  of  tbe  amchnoid  as  they  were  prolonged  in  the 
form  of  a  tnbnlar  sheath  over  the  nerves,  does  not  exist.  The  same  remark  applies  to  tbe  arach- 
noid membnuie  of  the  brain,  wlitcb  is  no  longer  regarded  aa  a  closed  aao.     See  p.  616. 
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The  Pia  Mater  of  the  cord  is  exposed  on  the  removal  of  the  arachnoid  (Fig. 
367).  It  covers  the  entire  surface  of  the  cord,  to  which  it  is  very  intimately 
adherent,  forming  its  neurilemma,  and  sends  a  process  downwards  into  its  ante- 
rior fissure,  and  another,  extremely  delicate,  into  the  posterior  fissure.  It  also 
forms  a  sheath  for  each  of  the  filaments  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  invests  the 
nerves  themselves.  A  longitudinal  fibrous  band  extends  along  the  middle  line 
on  its  anterior  surface,  called  by  Haller  the  linea  splendens;  and  a  somewhat 
similar  band,  the  Ivjamenium  denticulatum^  is  situated  on  each  side.  At  the 
point  where  the  cord  terminates,  the  pia  mater  becomes  contracted,  and  is 
continued  down  as  a  long,  slender  filament  {filum  terminale\  which  descends 
through  the  centre  of  the  mass  of  nerves  forming  the  cauda  equina,  and  is 
blended  with  the  impervious  sheath  of  dura  mater,  on  a  level  with  the  top 
of  the  sacral  canal.  It  assists  in  maintaining  the  cord  in  its  position  during  the 
movements  of  the  trunk,  and  is,  from  this  circumstance,  called  the  central  liga- 
ment of  the  spinal  cord.  It  contains  a  little  gray,  nervous  substance,  which  mav 
be  traced  for  some  distance  into  its  upper  part,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  small 
artery  and  vein. 

Structure,  The  pia  mater  of  the  cord  is  less  vascular  in  structure  than  the 
pia  mater  of  the  brain,  with  which  it  is  continuous,  being  thicker,  more  dense 
m  structure,  and  composed  of  bundles  of  connective- tissue  fibres,  arranged  for 
the  most  part  longitudinally.  It  is  usually  described  as  consisting  of  two  layers, 
between  which  is  a  networK  of  elastic  fibres,  in  which  the  vessels  ramify.  It  is 
also  supplied  with  nerves,  which  are  derived  from  the  sympathetic,  and  from  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  cord,  the  pia 
mater  presents  a  grayish,  mottled  tint,  which  is  owing  to  yellow  or  brown  pig- 
ment cells  scattered  among  the  elastic  fibres. 

The  Ligamentum  Denticulatum  (Fig.  367)  is  a  narrow,  fibrous  band,  situated 
on  each  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  throughout  its  entire  length,  and  separating  the 
anterior  from  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  having  received  its  name 
from  the  serrated  apj^earance  which  it  presents.  Its  inner  border  is  continuous 
with  the  pia  mater,  at  the  side  of  the  cord.  Its  outer  border  presents  a  series 
of  triangular,  dentated  serrations,  the  points  of  which  are  fixed,  at  intervals,  to 
the  dura  mater.  These  serrations  are  about  twenty  in  number,  on  each  side,  the 
first  being  attached  to  the  dura  mater,  opposite  the  margin  of  the  foramen  mag- 
num, between  the  vertebral  artery  and  the  hypoglossal  nerve ;  and  the  Inst  near 
the  lower  end  of  the  cord.  Its  use  is  to  support  the  cord  in  the  fluid  by  which 
it  is  surrounded. 

The  Spinal  Cord. 

The  spinal  cord  {medulla  spinalis)  is  the  cylindrical,  elongated  part  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis,  which  is  contained  in  the  vertebral  canal.  Its  length  is 
usually  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  inches,  and  its  weight,  when  divested  of  its 
membranes  and  nerves,  about  one  ounce  and  a  half,  its  proportion  to  the  enceph- 
alon  being  about  1  to  33.  It  does  not  nearly  fill  the  canal  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained, its  investing  membranes  being  separated  from  the  surrounding  walls  by 
areolar  tissue  and  a  plexus  of  veins.  It  occupies,  in  the  adult,  the  upper  two- 
thirds  of  the  vertebral  canal,  extending  from  the  upper  border  of  the  atlas  to 
the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  terminates 
in  a  slender  filament  of  gray  substance,  which  is  continued  for  some  distance 
into  i\\e  filum  terminale.  In  the  foetus,  before  the  third  motith,  it  extends  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sacral  canal ;  but,  after  this  period,  it  gradually  recedes  from  below, 
as  the  growth  of  the  bones  composing  the  canal  is  more  rapid  in  proportion  than 
that  of  the  cord;  so  that,  in  the  child  at  birth,  the  cord  extends  as  far  as  the 
third  lumbar  vertebra.  Its  position  varies  also  according  to  the  degree  of  curva- 
ture of  the  spinal  column,  being  raised  somewhat  in  flexion  of  the  spine.  On 
examining  its  surface,  it  presents  a  difterence  in  its  diameter  in  different  parts, 
being  marked  by  two  enlargements,  an  upper  or  cervical,  and  a  lower  or  lumbar. 
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Fig.  869.— Spinal  Cord.  Side 
View.     Plan  of  the  FiMurei 

ami  Column 9. 


The  cervical  ealargemeat,  which  is  the  larger,  extends  &om  the  third  oervioal 
to  the  first  dorsal  vertebra :  its  greatest  diameter  is  in  the  transverse  direction, 
and  it  corresponds  with  the  origin  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the  upper  extremi- 
ties. Tlie  lower,  or  lumbar  enlargement,  is  situated  opposite  the  last  dorsal 
vertebra,  its  greatest  diameter  being  from  before  backwards.  It  corresponds  with 
the  origin  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the  lower  extremities.  In  form,  the  spinal 
cord  is  a  flattened  cylinder.  It  presents  on  its  anterior  surface,  along  the  middle 
line,  a  longitudinal  fissure,  the  anterinr  median  Jiasure ;  and,  on  its  posterior  sur- 
face, another  fissure,  which  also  extends  along  the  entire  length  of  the  cord,  the 
posterior  median  fissure.  These  fissures  serve  to  divide  the  cord  into  two  sym- 
metrical halves,  which  are  united  in  the  middle  line,  throughout  their  entire 
length,  by  a  transverse  band  of  nervous  substance,  the  commissure. 

The  Anterior  median  ^fissure  is  wider,  but  of  less  depth,  than  the  posterior, 
extending  into  the  cord  for  about  one-third  of  its  thickness,  and  is  deepest  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  cord.  It  contains  a  prolongation  from  the  pia  mater ;  and 
its  floor  is  formed  by  the  anterior  white  commissure,  which  is  perforated  by 
numerous  blood- ves.sel3,  passing  to  the  centre  of  the  cord. 

The  Posterior  median  fissure  is  much  le.ss  marked  than  the  anterior,  and  most 
distinct  at  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  cord.  It  extends  into  the  cord  to 
about  one-half  of  its  depth.  It  contains  a  little  connective  tissue,  and  numerous 
blood-vessels,  and  its  floor  is  formed  by  a  thin  layer  of  white  substance,  the  poste- 
rior white  commissure.  Some  anatomists  state  that 
the  bottom  of  this  fissure  corresponds  to  the  gray 
matter,  except  in  the  cervical  region,  and  at  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  enlargement  in  the  lumbar 
region,' 

Lateral  Fissures.  On  either  side  of  the  anterior 
median  fissure,  a  linear  series  of  foramina  may  be  ob- 
served, indicating  the  points  where  the  anterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves  emerge  from  the  cord.  This  is 
called,  by  some  anatomists,  the  ntitero-lateral  fissure  of 
the  cord,  although  uo  actual  fissure  exists  in  this 
situation.  And  on  either  side  of  the  posterior 
median   fissure,  along   the  line  of  attachment  of  the 

Cstenor  roots  of  the  nerves,  a  delicate  fissure  may 
seen,    leading   down   to   the   gray  matter  which 
approaches    the    surface   in   this  situation;    this   is 

called  the  posterolateral  fissure  of  the  spinal  cord.  On  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  spinal  cord,  on  either  side  of  the  posterior  median  fissure,  is  a  slight  longitu- 
dinal furrow,  marking  off  two  slender  tracts,  the  posterior  median  columns.  These 
are  most  distinct  in  the  cervical  region,  but  are  stated  by  Foville  to  exist  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  cord, 

Col'imns  of  the  Cord.  The  fissures  divide  each  half  of  the  spinal  cord  into 
four  column.'*,  an  anterior  column,  a  lateral  column,  a  posterior  column,  and  a 
posterior  median  column. 

The  anterior  column  includes  all  the  portion  of  the  cord  between  the  anterior 
median  fissure  and  the  anlero-lateral  fissure,  from  which  the  anterior  roots  of 
the  nerves  arise.  It  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  pyramid  of  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

The  lateral  column,  the  largest  segment  of  the  cord,  includes  all  the  portion 
between  the  antero-  and  postero-lateral  fissures.  It  is  continuous  with  the  lateral 
column  of  the  medulla.  By  some  anatomists,  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns 
are  included  together,  under  the  name  of  the  antero-lateral  column,  which  forms 
rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  circumference  of  the  cord. 

'  This  WM  the  teaching  of  Vicq  d'Azyr.  who  is  followed  bj  Sappej  and  mort  of  the  best 
modern  anatomista.  On  the  other  han^,  Meckel  atrongl;  affirms  the  existence  of  a  distinot 
poiterior  whil«  ooramisBure, 
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The  posterior  column  is  situated  between  the  posterior  median  and  postero- 
lateral fissures.     It  is  continuous  with  the  restiform  body  of  the  medulla. 

The  posterior  median  column  is  that  narrow  segment  of  the  cord  which  is  seen 
on  each  side  of  the  posterior  median  fissure,  usually  included  with  the  preceding, 
as  the  posterior  column. 

Structure  of  the  Cord,  If  a  transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  be  made,  it 
will  be  seen  to  consist  of  white  and  gray  nervous  substance. .  The  white  matter 
is  situated  externally,  and  constitutes  the  greater  part.  The  gray  substance  occu- 
pies the  centre,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  present  on  the  surface  of  the  section  two 
crescentic  masses,  placed  one  in  each  lateral  half  of  the  cord,  united  together  by 
a  transverse  band  of  gray  matter,  the  gray  commissure.  Each  crescentic  mass 
has  an  anterior  and  posterior  horn.  The  posterior  horn  is  long  and  narrow,  and 
approaches  the  surface  of  the  postero-lateral  fissure,  near  which  it  presents  a 
slight  enlargement.  The  anterior  horn  is  short  and  thick,  and  doefi  not  quite 
reach  the  surface,  but  extends  towards  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  nerves.  Its  margin  presents  a  dentate  or  stellate  appearance. 
Owing  to  the  projections  towards  the  surface  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  horns 
of  the  gray  matter,  each  half  of  the  cord  is  divided,  more  or  less  completely, 
into  three  columns,  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior;  the  anterior  and  middle  being 
joined  to  form  the  antero-lateral  column,  as  the  anterior  horn  does  not  quite 
reach  the  surface. 

The  gray  commissure,  which  connects  the  two  crescentic  masses  of  gray 
matter,  is  separated  from  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  median  fissure  by  the  ante- 
rior white  commissure;  and  from  the  Ix^ttom  of  the 
Posterior  fissure  by  the  posterior  wliite  commissure. 
'he  gray  commissure  consists  of  a  transverse  band 
of  gray  matter  and  of  white  fibres,  derived  from  the 
opposite  half  of  the  cord  and  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  nerves.  The  anterior  commissure  is  formed  of 
fibres,  partly  from  the  anterior  column,  and  partly 
from  the  fibrils  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  which  decussate  as  they  pass  across  from  one 
to  the  other  side. 

The  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  gray  matter,  and 
its  amount  in  proportion  to  the  white,  vary  in  different 
parts  of  the  cord.  Thus,  the  posterior  horns  are  long 
and  narrow,  in  the  cervical  region  ;  short  and  nar- 
rower, in  the  dorsal ;  short,  but  wider,  in  the  lumbar 
region.  In  the  cervical  region,  the  crescentic  portions 
are  small,  and  the  white  matter  more  abundant  than 
in  any  other  region  of  the  cord.  In  the  dorsal  region, 
the  gray  matter  is  least  developed,  the  white  matter 
being  also  small  in  quantity.  In  the  lumbar  region,  the  gray  matter  is  more 
abundant  than  in  any  other  region  of  the  cord.  Towards  the  lower  end  of  the 
cord,  the  white  matter  gradually  ceases.  The  crescentic  portions  of  the  gray 
matter  soon  blend  into  a  single  mass,  which  forms  the  only  constituent  of  the 
extreme  point  of  the  cord. 

The  mmute  anatomy  of  the  cord  is  described  in  the  Introduction. 


Fig.  370. — Transverse  Sections 
of  the  Cord. 
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The  Brain  and  its  Membranes. 

Dissection.  To  examine  the  brain  with  its  membranes,  the  skull-cap  ranst  be  removed.  In 
order  to  effect  this,  saw  through  the  external  table,  the  section  commencing,  in  front,  about  an 
inch  above  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  extending,  behind,  to  a  level  with  the  occipital  protuber- 
ance. Then  break  the  internal  table  with  the  chisel  and  hammer,  to  avoid  injuring  the  investing 
membranes  or  brain;  loosen,  and  forcibly  detach  the  skull-cap,  when  the  dura  mater  will  he 
exposed.  The  adhesion  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  mater  is  very  intimate,  and  inach  more 
80  in  the  young  subject  than  in  the  adult. 
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The  membranes  of  the  brain  are,  the  dura  mater,  arachnoid  membrane,  and 
pia  mater. 

Dura  Mater. 

The  dura  mater  is  a  thick  and  dense  inelastic  fibrous  membrane,  which  lines 
the  interior  of  the  skull.  Its  outer  surface  is  rough  and  fibrillated,  and  adheres 
closely  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  bones,  forming  their  internal  periosteum,  this 
adhesion  being  more  intimate  opposite  the  sutures  and  at  the  base  of  the  skull ; 
at  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum,  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  dura 
mater  lining  the  spinal  canal.  Its  inner  surface  is  smooth  and  epitheliated,  being 
lined  by  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells.  It  sends  numerous  processes  inwards,  into 
the  cavity  of  the  skull,  for  the  support  and  protection  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  brain :  and  is  prolonged  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  skull,  through  the  various 
foramina  which  exist  at  the  base,  and  thus  becomes  continuous  with  the  peri- 
cranium ;  its  fibrous  layer  forms  sheaths  for  the  nerves  which  pass  through  these 
apertures.  At  the  base  of  the  skull,  it  sends  a  fibrous  prolongation  into  the  fora- 
men caecum  ;  it  lines  the  olfactory  groove,  and  sends  a  series  of  tubular  prolonga- 
tions round  the  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerves  as  they  pass  through  the  crib- 
riform plate :  a  prolongation  is  also  continued  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  into 
the  orbit,  and  another  is  continued  into  the  same  cavity  through  the  optic  fora- 
men, forming  a  sheath  for  the  optic  nerve,  which  is  continued  as  far  as  the  eye- 
ball. In  certain  situations  in  the  skull,  already  mentioned,  the  fibrous  layers  of 
this  membrane  separate,  to  form  sinuses  for  the  passage  of  venous  blood.  Upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  in  the  situation  of  the  longitudinal  sinus, 
may  be  seen  numerous  small,  whitish  bodies,  the  glandulas  Pacchioni. 

Strifcture,  The  dura  mater  consists  of  white  fibrous  and  elastic  tissues, 
arranged  in  flattened  laminae,  which  intersect  one  another  in  every  direction.  A 
layer  of  nucleated  epithelial  plates,  similar  to  those  found  on  serous  membranes, 
lines  its  inner  surface ;  these  were  formerly  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  arach- 
noid membrane. 

Its  arteries  are  very  numerous,  but  are  chiefly  distributed  to  the  bones.  Those 
found  in  the  anterior  fossa  are  the  anterior  meningeal  branches  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  ethmoidal  and  internal  carotid.  In  the  middle  fossa  are  the  middle 
and  small  meningeal,  branches  of  the  internal  maxillarv,  and  a  branch  from  the 
ascending  pharyngeal,  which  enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen  lacerum  basis 
cranii.  In  the  posterior  fossa,  are  the  meningeal  branch  of  the  occipital,  which 
enters  the  skull  through  the  jugular  foramen;  the  posterior  meningeal,  from  the 
vertebral ;  and  occasionally  meningeal  branches  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal, 
which  enter  the  skull,  one  at  the  jugular  foramen,  the  other  at  the  anterior  con- 
dyloid foramen. 

The  veins,  which  return  the  blood  from  the  dura  mater,  and  partly  from  the 
bones,  anastomose  with  the  diploic  veins.  These  vessels  terminate  in  the  various 
sinuses,  with  the  exception  of  two  which  accompany  the  middle  meningeal  artery, 
and  pass  out  of  the  skull  at  the  foramen  spinosum. 

The  nerves  of  the  dura  mater  are,  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  fourth,  and  fila- 
ments from  the  Casserian  ganglion,  from  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  and  from  the 
sympathetic. 

Tne  so-called  glandulae  Pacchioni  are  numerous  small,  whitish  granulations, 
usually  collected  into  clusters  of  variable  size,  which  are  found  in  the  following 
situations:  1.  Upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus,  being  received  into  little  depressions  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  calvarium.  2.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  8.  In  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus.  4.  On  the  pia  mater,  near  the  margin  of  the  hemi- 
spheres. 

These  bodies  are  not  glandular  in  structure,  but  simply  enlarged  normal  villi 
of  the  arachnoid.  In  their  growth  they  perforate  the  aura  mater,  and  are  thus 
found  on  its  outer  surface,  and  when  of  large  size,  they  cause  absorption  of  the 
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bone,  and  come  to  be  lodged  in  pits  or  depressions  on  the  inner  table  of  the  sknlL 
The  manner  in  which  they  perforate  the  dura  mater  is  as  follows : — At  an  early 
period  of  their  growth  they  project  through  minute  holes  in  the  inner  layer  oi 
the  dura  mater,  which  open  mto  large  venous  spaces,  situated  in  the  tissues  of  the 
membrane,  on  either  side  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  and  communicating  with  it. 
In  their  onward  growth  the  villi  push  the  outer  layer  of  the  dura  mater  before 
them,  and  this  forms  over  them  a  delicate  membranous  sheath.  In  structure  they 
consist  of  trabeculae  of  connective  tissue,  covered  over  by  a  layer  of  epithelium. 
The  spongy  tissue  of  which  they  are  composed  is  continuous  with  the  trabecular 
tissue  of  the  sub-arachnoid  space. 

These  bodies  are  not  found  in  infancy,  and  very  rarely  until  the  third  year. 
They  are  usually  found  after  the  seventh  year ;  and  from  this  period  they  increase 
in  number  as  age  advances.     Occasionally  they  are  wanting. 

Processes  of  the  Dura  Mater,  The  processes  of  the  dura  mater,  sent  inwards 
into  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  are  three  in  number,  the  falx  cerebri,  the  tentorium 
cerebelli,  and  the  falx  cerebelli. 

The /ate  cerebri^  so  named  from  its  sickle-like  form,  is  a  strong-arched  process 
of  the  dura  mater,  which  descends  vertically  in  the  longitudinal  fissure  between 
the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain.  It  is  narrow  in  front,  where  it  is  attached  to 
the  crista  galli  process  of  the  ethmoid  bone ;  and  broad  behind,  where  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  upper  surface  of  the  tentorium.  Its  upper  margin  is  convex,  and 
attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  as  far  back  as  the  internal  occipital 
protuberance.  In  this  situation  it  is  broad,  and  contains  the  superior  longitudinal 
sinus.  Its  lower  margin  is  free,  concave,  and  presents  a  sharp,  curved  edge,  which 
contains  the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus. 

The  tentorium  cerebelli  is  an  arched  lamina  of  dura  mater,  elevated  in  the  middle, 
and  inclining  downwards  towards  the  circumference.  It  covers  the  upper  surface 
of  the  cerebellum,  and  supports  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  prevents 
them  pressing  upon  the  cerebellum.  It  is  attached,  behind,  by  its  convex  border 
to  the  transverse  ridges  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  there 
incloses  the  lateral  sinuses ;  in  front,  to  the  superior  margin  of  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone,  inclosing  the  superior  petrosal  sinuses,  and  from  the 
apex  of  this  bone,  on  each  side,  is  continued  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  clinoid 
processes.  Along  the  middle  line  of  its  upper  surface  the  posterior  border  of 
the  falx  cerebri  is  attached,  the  straight  sinus  being  placed  at  their  point  of  junc- 
tion. Its  anterior  border  is  free  and  concave,  and  presents  a  large  oval  opening 
for  the  transmission  of  the  crura  cerebri. 

The/atr  cerebelli  is  a  small,  triangular  process  of  dura  mater,  received  into  the 
indentation  between  the  two  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  behind.  Its  base  is 
attached,  above,  to  the  under  and  back  part  of  the  tentorium ;  its  posterior 
margin,  to  the  lower  division  of  the  vertical  crest  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
occipital  bone.  As  it  descends,  it  sometimes  divides  into  two  smaller  folds,  which 
are  lost  on  the  sides  of  the  foramen  magnum. 

Arachnoid  Membrane. 

The  arachnoid  (dpAp^vri,  6?(5o<:,  like  a  spider^ s  weh\  so  named  from  its  extreme  thin- 
ness, is  a  delicate  membrane  which  envelops  the  brain,  lying  between  the  pia 
mater  internally  and  the  dura  mater  externally ;  from  this  latter  membrane  it  is 
separated  by  a  space,  the  sub-durnl space? 

It  invests  the  Drain  loosely,  being  separated  from  direct  contact  with  the  cere- 
bral substance  by  the  pia  mater,  and  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue,  the  sub- 
arachnoidean.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebrum,  the  arachnoid  is  thin  and 
transparent,  and  may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  injecting  a  stream  of  air  beneath 
it  by  means  of  a  blowpipe ;  it  passes  over  the  convolutions  without  dipping  down 

^  See  footnote,  p.  611. 
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into  the  sulci  between  them.  At  the  base  of  the  brain  the  arachnoid  is  thicker, 
and  slightly  opaque  towards  the  central  part ;  it  covers  the  anterior  lobes,  and  is 
extended  across  between  the  two  middle  lobes,  so  as  to  leave  a  considerable  interval 
between  it  and  the  brain,  the  anterior  sitb-arachnoidean  space  ;  it  is  in  contact  with 
the  pons  and  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum ;  but  between  the  hemispheres  of 
the  cerebellum  and  the  medulla  oblongata  another  considerable  interval  is  left 
between  it  and  the  brain,  called  the  posterior  sub-arachnoidean  space.  These  two 
spaces  communicate  together  across  the  crura  cerebelli.  The  arachnoid  mem- 
brane surrounds  the  nerves  which  arise  from  the  brain,  and  incloses  them  in  loose 
sheaths  as  far  as  their  point  of  exit  from  the  skull. 

The  sub-arachnoid  space  is  the  interval  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater : 
this  space  is  narrow  on  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres ;  but  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  a  wide  interval  is  left  between  the  two  miadle  lobes,  and  behind,  between 
the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  medulla  oblongata.  This  space  is  the 
.  seat  of  an  abundant  serous  secretion,  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  which  fills  up  the 
interval  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater.  The  sub-arachnoid  space  usually 
communicates  with  the  general  ventricular  cavity  of  the  brain  by  means  of  an 
opening  in  the  inferior  boundary  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  sub-dural  space  also  contains  fluid ;  this  is,  however,  small  in  quantity 
compared  with  the  cerebro- spinal  fluid. 

Structure.  The  arachnoid  consists  of  bundles  of  white  fibrous  and  elastic  tissue 
intimately  blended  together.  Its  outer  surface  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  scaly 
epithelium.  From  its  inner  surface  are  given  off  a  number  of  bundles  of  fine 
connective  tissue,  which  form  a  sponge  like  trabecular  network  in  the  sub-arach- 
noid space,  in  the  iiiterstices  of  which  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  contained.  Vessels 
of  considerable  size,  but  few  in  number,  and,  according  to  Bochdalek,  a  rich  plexus 
of  nerves  derived  from  the  motor  division  of  the  fifth,  the  facial,  and  the  spinal 
accessory  nerves,  are  found  in  the  arachnoid. 

The  cerebrospinal  fluid  fills  up  the  sub-arachnoid  space.  It  is  a  clear,  limpid 
fluid,  having  a  saltish  taste,  and  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction.  According  to  Las- 
saigne,  it  consists  of  98.5  parts  of  water,  the  remaining  1.5  per  cent,  being  solid 
matters,  animal  and  saline.  It  varies  in  quantity,  being  most  abundant  in  old 
persons,  and  is  quickly  reproduced.  Its  chief  use  is  probably  to  aftbrd  mechanical 
protection  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  to  prevent  the  effects  of  concussions  com- 
municated from  without. 

Pia  Mater. 

The  pia  mater  is  a  vascular  membrane,  and  derives  its  blood  from  the  internal 
carotid  and  vertebral  arteries.  It  consists  of  a  minute  plexus  of  blood-vessels, 
held  together  by  an  extremely  fine  areolar  tissue.  It  invests  the  entire  surface 
of  the  brain,  dipping  down  between  the  convolutions  and  laminae,  and  is  pro- 
longed into  the  interior,  forming  the  velum  interpositum  and  choroid  plexuses 
of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Upon  the  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres,  where  it  covers 
the  gray  matter  of  the  convolutions,  it  is  very  vascular,  and  gives  off  from  its 
inner  surface  a  multitude  of  minute  vessels,  which  extend  perpendicularly  for 
some  distance  into  the  cerebral  substance.  At  the  base  of  the  brain,  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  anterior  and  posterior  perforated  spaces,  a  number  of  long,  straight 
vessels  are  given  off,  which  pass  through  the  white  matter  to  reach  the  gray  sub- 
stance in  the  interior.  On  the  cerebellum  the  membrane  is  more  delicate,  and 
the  vessels  from  its  inner  surface  are  shorter.  Upon  the  crura  cerebri  and  pons 
Varolii  its  characters  are  altogether  changed ;  it  here  presents  a  dense  fibrous 
structure,  marked  only  by  slight  traces  of  vascularity. 

According  to  Fohmann  ana  Arnold,  this  membrane  contains  numerous  lym- 
phatic vessels.  Its  nerves  are  derived  from  the  sympathetic,  and  also  from  the 
third,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  spinal  accessory.  They  accompany  the  branches 
of  the  arteries. 
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The  Brain. 

The  brain  (encephalon)  is  that  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  cranial  cavity.  It  is  divided  into  four  principal  parts,  viz.,  the 
cerebrum,  the  cerebellum,  the  pons  Varolii,  and  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  cerebrum  forms  the  largest  portion  of  the  encephalon,  and  occupies  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  resting  in  the  anterior  and  middle 
fossae  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  separated  posteriorly  from  the  cerebellum  by 
the  tentorium  cerebelli.  About  the  middle  of  its  under  surface  is  a  narrow, 
constricted  portion,  part  of  which,  the  crura  cerebri^  is  continued  onwards  into 
the  pons  Varolii  below,  and  through  it  to  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal 
cord ;  whilst  another  portion,  the  crura  cerebelli^  passes  down  into  the  cere- 
bellum. 

The  cerebellum  (little  brain  or  after  brain)  is  situated  in  the  inferior  occipital 
fossae,  being  separated  from  the  under  surface  of  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cere- 
brum by  the  tentorium  cerebelli.  It  is  connected  to  the  rest  of  the  encephalon 
by  means  of  connecting  bands,  called  crura :  of  these,  two  ascend  to  the  cere- 
brum, two  descend  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  two  blend  together  in  front, 
forming  the  pons  Varolii. 

The  pons  Varolii  is  that  portion  of  the  encephalon  which  rests  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  basilar  process  and  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  It  constitutes  the 
Dond  of  union  of  the  various  segments  above  named,  receiving,  above,  the  crura 
from  the  cerebrum ;  at  the  sides,  the  crura  from  the  cerebellum ;  and  below,  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

The  medulla  oblongata  extends  from  the  lower  border  of  the  pons  Varolii  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  lies  beneath  the  cerebellum,  resting  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  basilar  groove  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Weight  of  the  encephalon.  The  average  weight  of  the  brain,  in  the  adult 
male,  is  49 J  oz.,  or  a  little  more  than  3  lbs.  avoirdupois;  that  of  the  female,  44 
oz. ;  the  average  diflTerence  between  the  two  being  from  5  to  6  oz.  The  prevail- 
ing weight  of  the  brain,  in  the  male,  ranges  between  46.  oz.  and  53  oz. ;  and  in 
the  female,  between  41  oz.  and  47  oz.  In  the  male,  the  maximum  weight  out  of 
278  cases  was  65  oz.,  and  the  minimum  weight  34  oz.  The  maximum  weight 
of  the  adult  female  brain,  out  of  191  cases,  was  56  oz.,  and  the  minimum  weight 
31  oz.  It  appears  that  the  weight  of  the  brain  increases  rapidly  up  to  the 
seventh  year,  more  slowly  to  between  sixteen  and  twenty,  and  still  more  slowly 
to  between  thirty  and  forty,  when  it  reaches  its  maximum.  Beyond  this  period, 
as  age  advances  and  the  mental  faculties  decline,  the  brain  dimmishes  slowly  in 
weight,  about  an  ounce  for  each  subsequent  decennial  period.  These  results 
apply  alike  to  both  sexes. 

The  size  of  the  brain  appears  to  bear  a  general  relation  to  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  the  individual.  Cuvier's  brain  weighed  rather  more  than  64  oz., 
that  of  the  late  Dr.  Abercrombie  63  oz.,  and  that  of  Dupuytren  62J  oz.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  brain  of  an  idiot  seldom  weighs  more  than  23  oz. 

The  human  brain  is  heavier  than  that  of  all  the  lower  animals,  excepting  the 
elephant  and  whale.  The  brain  of  the  former  weighs  from  8  lbs.  to  10  lbs. ;  and 
that  of  a  whale,  in  a  specimen  seventy-five  feet  lon<r,  weighed  rather  more  than 
5  lbs. 

Medulla  Oblongata. 

The  medulla  oblongata  is  the  upper  enlarged  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
extends  from  the  upper  border  of  the  atlas  to  the  lower  border  of  the  pons 
Varolii.  It  is  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards;  its  anterior  sur- 
face rests  on  the  basilar  groove  of  the  occipital  bone,  its  posterior  surface  is 
received  into  the  fossa  between  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  forming  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  It  is  pyramidal  in  form,  its  broad  extremity 
directed  upwards,  its  lower  end  being  narrow  at  its  point  of  connection  with  the 
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aord.  It  measures  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
breadth  at  its  widest  part,  and  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  Its  surface  ie  marked, 
in  the  median  line,  in  front  and  behind,  by  an  anterior  and  posterior  median 
■fissure,  which  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  anterior  fissure 
contains  a  fold  of  pia  mater,  and  terminates  just  below  the  pons  in  a  cul-de- 
sac,  the  forajnen  caecum.  The  posterior  is  a  deep  but  narrow  fissure,  continued 
upwards  along  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  where  it  is  finally  lost.  These 
two  fissures  divide  the  medulla  into  two  Bymmetrical  halves,  each  lateral  half 
"being  subdivided  by  minor  grooves  into  four  columns,  which,  from  before  back- 
wards, are  named  the  anterior  pyramid,  lateral  tract  and  olivary  body,  the  resti- 
fbrm  body,  the  posterior  pyramid. 

The  anterior  pyramids,  or  corpora  pyramidalia,  are  two  pyramidal  bundles  of 

Rg.  872.— Posterior  Surface  of  the 
Medulla  Oblongata. 


white  matter,  placed  one  on  either  side  of  the  anterior  median  fissure,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  olivary  body,  which  is  external  to  them,  by  a  slight  depression. 
At  the  lower  border  of  the  pons  they  are  somewhat  constricted ;  they  then 
become  enlarged,  and  taper  slightly  as  they  descend,  being  continuous  below 
with  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord.  On  separating  the  pyramids  below,  it 
will  be  observed  that  their  innermost  fibres  form  from  four  to  five  bundles  on 
each  side,  which  decussate  with  one  another ;  this  decussation,  however,  is  not 
formed  entirely  of  fibres  from  ihe  pyramids,  but  mainly  from  the  deep  portion 
of  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord  which  pass  forwards  to  the  surface  between 
the  diverging  anterior  columns.  The  outermost  fibres  do  not  decussate ;  ihey 
are  derived  from  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord,  and  are  continued  directly 
upwards  through  the  pons  Varolii. 

Lateral  tract  and  olivary  body.  The  lateral  tract  is  continuous  with  the  lateral 
column  of  the  cord.  Below,  it  is  broad,  and  includes  that  part  of  the  medulla 
between  the  anterior  pyramid  and  restiform  body ;  but  above,  it  is  pushed  a  little 
backwards,  and  narrowed  by  the  projection  forwards  of  the  olivary  body. 

The  olivary  bodies  are  two  prominent  oval  masses,  situated  behind  the  anterior 
pyrainids,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  slight  grooves.  They  equal,  in 
"trrea^th,  the  anterior  pyramids,  are  a  little  broader  above  than  below,  and  are 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  being  separated  above  from  the  pons  Varolii  by  a 
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slight  depression.     Numerous  white  fibres  {fibrae  ardformes)  are  seen  winding 
round  the  lower  end  of  each  body,  sometimes  crossing  their  surface. 

The  restiform  bodies  (Fig.  372)  are  the  largest  columns  of  the  medulla,  and 
continuous,  below,  with  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord.  They  are  two 
rounded,  cord-like  eminences,  placed  between  the  lateral  tracts,  in  front,  and  the 
posterior  pyramids,  behind;  from  both  of  which  they  are.  separated  by  slight 
grooves.  As  they  ascend  they  diverge  from  each  other,  assist  in  forming  the 
lateral  boundaries  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  then  enter  the  corresponding  hemi- 
sphere of  the  cerebellum,  forming  its  inferior  peduncle,  while  otner  fibres  are 
continued  from  the  restiform  bodies  into  the  cerebrum. 

l^hQ  posterior  pyramids  (J'asciculi  graciles)  are  two  narrow,  white  cords  placed 
one  on  each  side  of  the  posterior  median  fissure,  and  separated  from  the  restiform 
bodies  by  a  narrow  groove.  They  consist  entirely  of  white  fibres,  and  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  posterior  median  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  These  bodies  lie, 
at  first,  in  close  contact.  Opposite  the  apex  of  the  fourth  ventricle  they  form  an 
enlargement  {processus  clavaius\  and  then,  diverging,  are  lost  in  the  correspond- 
ing restiform  body.  The  upper  part  of  the  posterior  pjramids  form  the  lateral 
boundaries  of  the  calamus  scriptorius. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  diverg- 
ing posterior  pyramids,  and  is  that  part  of  the  ventricle  which,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  point  of  a  pen,  is  called  the  calarrlua  scriptorivs.  The  divergence 
of  the  posterior  pyramids  and  restiform  bodies  opens  to  view  the  gray  matter 
of  the  medulla,  which  is  continuous,  below,  with  the  gray  commissure  of  the 
cord.  In  the  middle  line  is  seen  a  longitudinal  furrow,  continuous  with  the  pos- 
terior median  fissure  of  the  cord,  terminating,  below,  at  the  point  of  the  ventricle, 

in  a  cul-de-sac^  the  ventricle  of  Arantvis^  which 

Fig.  873.— Transverse  Section  of        descends  into   the   medulla  for  a  slight  extent. 

MeduUa  Oblongata.  j^;  is  the  remains  of  a  canal,  which,  in  the  foetus, 

jb»«.f*r  j-/i«rn»v    ^''^'«*^' '^"""  cxtcnds  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  cord. 

Structure,  The  columns  of  the  cord  are 
directly  continuous  with  those  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  below;  but,  higher  up,  both  the 
white  and  gray  constituents  are  rearranged  before 

AnUrurTu«.y^        ^  A^uror Fyramij       thcy  arc   contiuucd   upwards   to  the   cerebrum 

and  cerebellum. 

The  anterior  pyramid  is  composed  of  fibres  de- 
rived from  the  anterior  column  of  the  cord  of  its  own  side,  and  from  the  lateral 
column  of  the  opposite  half  of  the  cord,  and  is  continued  upwards  into  the  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum.  The  cerebellar  fibres  form  a  superficial  and  deep  layer, 
which  pass  beneath  the  olivary  body  to  the  restiform  body,  and  spread  out  into 
the  structure  of  the  cerebellum.  A  deeper  fasciculus  incloses  the  olivary  body, 
and,  receiving  fibres  from  it,  enters  the  pons  as  the  olivary  fasciculus  or  fillet ;  but 
the  chief  mass  of  fibres  from  the  pyramid,  the  cerebral  fibres,  enter  the  pons  in 
their  passage  upwards  to  the  cerebrum.  The  anterior  pyramids  contain  no  gray 
matter. 

The  lateral  tract  is  continuous,  below,  with  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord. 
Its  fibres  pass  in  three  different  directions.  The  most  external  join  the  resti- 
form body,  and  pass  to  the  cerebellum.  The  internal,  more  numerous,  pass 
forwards,  pushing  aside  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  column,  and  form  part  of  the 
opposite  anterior  pyramid.  The  middle  fibres  ascend,  beneath  the  olivary  body, 
to  the  cerebrum,  passing  along  the  back  of  the  pons,  and  form,  together  with 
fibres  from  the  restiform  body  and  posterior  pyramids,  ih^  fasciculi  teretes,  in  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

Olivary  body.  If  a  transverse  section  is  made  through  either  olivary  body,  it 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  small  ganglionic  mass,  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
medulla,  partly  appearing  on  the  suri'ace  as  a  smooth,  olive-shaped   eminence 
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(Pie.  378).  It  consists,  externally,  of  white  substance ;  and,  internally,  of  a  gray 
nucleus,  the  corpus  denlatum.  The  gray  matter  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  capsule,  open  at  its  upper  and  inner  part,  and  presenting  a  zigzag  or 
dentated  outline.  White  fibres  pass  into  or  from  the  interior  of  this  body,  by 
the  aperture  in  the  upper  part  of  the  capsule.  They  join  with  those  fibres  of 
the  anterior  column  which  ascend  on  the  outer  side,  and  beneath  the  olivary 
body,  to  form  the  olivary  fasciculus,  which  ascends  to  the  cerebrum. 

The  resti/orm  body  is  formed  chiefly  of  fibres  from  the  posterior  column  of  the 
cord ;  but  it  receives  some  from  the  lateral  column,  ana  a  fasciculus  from  the 
anterior,  and  is  continued,  upwards,  to  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  On  enter- 
ing the  pons,  it  divides  into  two  fasciculi,  above  the  point  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
The  externa!  fasciculus  enters  the  cerebellum ;  the  inner  fasciculus  joins  the  pos- 
terior pyramid,  is  continued  up  along  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  is  traced  up  to  the 
cerebrum  with  the  fasciculi  teretes. 

The  posterior  pyramid  is  formed  by  the  posterior  median  column  of  the  cord; 
it  joins  the  fasciculus  teres,  and  is  continueo  with  it  to  the  cerebrum. 


Fig.  &T4.— The  Coloi 


vith  the 


The  coarse  of  the  fibres  of  the  raedulls  will  be  better  understood  by  reference 
to  the  accompanying  plan ;  copied,  by  permission  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Clark,  from 
Wilson's  "Anatomist's  Vade-Mecum." 

Septum  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Above  the  decussation  of  the  anterior 
pyramids,  numerous  white  fibres  extend,  from  behind  forwards,  in  the  median 
line,  forming  a  septum,  which  subdivides  the  medulla  into  two  lateral  halves. 
Some  of  these  fibres  emerge  at  the  anterior  median  fissure,  and  form  a  band 
which  curves  round  the  lower  border  of  the  olivary  body,  or  passes  transversely 
across  it,  and  round  the  sides  of  the  medulla,  forming  the  arctform  fibres  of 
Bolando.  Others  appear  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  issuing  from  the 
posterior  median  fissure,  and  form  the  white  striae  in  that  situation. 

Oray  matter  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  gray  matter  of  the  medulla  is  a 
continuation  of  tLat  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  spinal  cord,  besides  a  series 
of  special  deposits  or  nuclei. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla,  the  gray  matter  is  arranged  as  in  the  cord, 
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Fig.  876.-.Plan  of  Fibres  of  Medulla. 
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but  at  the  upper  part  it  becomes  more  abundant,  and  is  disposed  with  less 
apparent  regularity,  becoming  blended  with  all  the  white  fibres,  except  the 
anterior  pyramids.  The  part  corresponding  to  the  transverse  gray  commissure 
of  the  cord  is  exposed  to  view  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  by  the 
divergence  of  the  restiforra  bodies  and  posterior  pyramids,  becoming  blended 
with  the  ascending  fibres  of  the  lateral  column,  ana  thus  forming  the  fasciculi 
teretes.  The  lateral  crescentic  portions,  but  especially  the  posterior  horns,  become 
enlarged,  blend  with  the  fibres  of  the  restiform  bodies,  and  form  the  tuberculo 
cinereo  of  Rolando. 

Special  deposits  of  gray  matter  are  found  both  in  the  anterior  and  posterior 
parts  of  the  medulla;  forming,  in  the  former  situation,  the  corpus  aentatum 
within  the  olivary  body,  and,  in  the  latter,  a  series  of  special  masses,  or  nuclei, 
connected  with  the  roots  of  origin  of  the  spinal  accessory,  vagus,  glosso-pharyn- 
geal,  and  hypoglossal  nerves.  It  thus  appears  that  the  closest  analogy  in  struct- 
ure, and  also  probably  in  general  endowments,  exists  between  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord.  The  larger  size  and  peculiar  form  of  the  medulla 
depend  on  the  enlargement,  divergence,  and  decussation  of  the  various  columns ; 
and  also  on  the  addition  of  special  deposits  of  gray  matter  in  the  olivary  bodies 
and  other  parts,  evidently  in  adaptation  to  the  more  extended  range  of  function 
which  this  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  possesses. 

Pons  Varolii. 

The  pons  Varolii  {jnisociphale^  Chaussier)  is  the  bond  of  union  of  the  various 
segments  of  the  encephalon,  connecting  the  cerebrum  above,  the  medulla  oblongata 
below,  and  the  cerebellum  behind.  It  is  situated  above  the  medulla  oblongata, 
below  the  crura  cerebri,  and  between  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum. 

Its  under  surface  presents  a  broad,  transverse  band  ct'  white  fibres,  which  arches 
like  a  bridge  across  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla,  extending  betw^^en  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum.  This  surface  proje  ts  considerably  beyond  the 
level  of  these  parts,  is  of  quadrangular  form,  rests  upon  the  sphenoid  and  basilar 
groove  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  is  limited  befor.  and  behind  by  very  promi- 
nent margins.  It  presents  along  the  middle  line  a  longitudinal  groove,  wider  in 
front  than  behind,  which  lodges  the  basilar  artery :  numerous  transverse  striae 
are  also  observed  on  each  side,  which  indicate  the  course  of  its  superficial  fibres. 

Its  upper  surface  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  at  each 
side  it  becomes  contracted  into  a  thick,  rounded  cord,  the  crns  cerebelltj  which 
enters  the  substance  of  the  cerebellum,  constituting  its  middle  peduncle. 

Structure,  The  pons  Varolii  consists  of  alternate  layers  of  transverse  and 
longitudinal  fibres  intermixed  with  gray  matter  (Fig.  374). 

The  transverse  fibres  connect  together  the  two  lateral  hemispheres  of  the  cere- 
bellum, and  constitute  its  great  transverse  commissure.  They  consist  of  a  super- 
ficial and  a  deep  layer.  The  superficial  layer  passes  uninterruptedly  across  the 
surface  of  the  pons,  forming  a  uniform  layer,  which  consists  of  fibres  derived 
from  the  crus  cerebelli  on  each  side,  meeting  in  the  median  line.  The  deep  layer 
of  transverse  fibres  decussates  with  the  longitudinal  fibres  continued  up  from  the 
medulla,  and  contains  much  more  gray  matter  between  its  fibres. 

The  longitudinal  fibres  are  continued  up  through  the  pons: — 1.  From  the  ante- 
rior pyramid^  2.  From  the  olivary  body.  3.  From  the  lateral  and  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord,  receiving  special  fibres  from  the  gray  matter  of  the  pons  itself. 

1.  The  fiJ>res  from  the  anterior  pyramid  ascend  through  the  pons,  imbedded 
between  two  layers  of  transverse  fibres,  being  subdivided  in  their  course  into 
smaller  bundles;  at  the  upper  border  of  the  pons  they  enter  the  crus  cerebri, 
forminr  its  fasciculated  portion  or  crusta. 

2.  The  olivary  fasciculus  divides  in  the  pons  in*o  two  bundles,  one  of  which 
ascends  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina ;  the  other  is  continued  to  the  cerebrum 
with  the  fibres  of  the  lateral  column. 
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3.  l^\iQ  fibres  from  the  lateral  and  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  with  a  bundle 
from  the  olivary  fasciculus,  are  intermixed  with  much  gray  matter,  and  appear 
in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  as  the  fasciculi  teretes :  they  ascend  to  the 
deep  or  cerebral  part  of  the  crus  cerebri. 

Foville  believes  that  a  few  fibres  from  each  of  the  longitudinal  tracts  of  the 
medulla  turn  forwards,  and  are  continuous  with  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons. 

Septum,  The  pons  is  subdivided  into  two  lateral  halves  by  a  median  septum 
which  extends  through  its  posterior  half.  The  septum  consists  of  antero-posterior 
and  transverse  fibres.  The  former  are  derived  from  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle and  from  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons,  which  bend  backwards  before 
passing  across  to  the  opposite  side.  The  latter  are  derived  from  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle;  they  pierce  the  longitudinal  fibres,  and  are  then  continued 
across  from  one  to  the  other  side  of  the  medulla,  piercing  the  antero-posterior 
fibres.  The  two  halves  of  the  pons,  in  front,  are  connected  together  by  trans- 
verse commissural  fibres. 

Cerebrum.    Upper  Surface.    (Pig.  376.) 

The  cerebrum,  in  man,  constitutes  the  largest  portion  of  the  encephalon.  Its 
upper  surface  is  of  an  ovoidal  form,  broader  behind  than  in  front,  convex  in  its 
general  outline,  and  divided  into  two  lateral  halves  or  hemispheres,  right  and  left, 
by  the  great  longitudinal  fissure,  which  extends  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
the  cerebrum  in  the  middle  line,  reaching  down  to  the  base  of  the  brain  in  front 
and  behind,  but  interrupted  in  the  middle  by  a  broad,  transverse  commissure  of 
white  matter,  the  corpus  callosum,  which  connects  the  two  hemispheres  together. 
This  fissure  lodges  the  falx  cerebri,  and  indicates  the  original  development  of  the 
brain  by  two  lateral  halves. 

Each  hemisphere  presents  an  outer  surface,  which  is  convex,  to  correspond 
with  the  vault  of  the  cranium ;  an  inner  surface,  flattened,  and  in  contact  with 
the  opposite  hemisphere  (the  two  inner  surfaces  forming  the  sides  of  the  longi- 
tudinal fissure);  and  an  under  surface  or  base,  of  more  irregular  form,  which 
rests  in  front,  on  the  anterior  and  middle  fossae  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and 
behind  upon  the  tentorium. 

Convolutions,  If  the  arachnoid  is  removed  with  the  forceps,  the  entire  surface 
of  each  hemisphere  will  be  seen  to  present  a  number  of  convoluted  eminences, 
the  convolutions^  separated  from  each  other  by  depressions  (sulci)  of  various  depths. 
The  outer  surface  of  each  convolution,  as  well  as  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
sulci  between  them,  are  composed  of  gray  matter,  which  is  here  called  the  corti- 
cal substance.  The  interior  of  each  convolution  is  composed  of  white  matter ; 
and  white  fibres  also  blend  with  the  gray  matter  at  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
sulci.  By  this  arrangement  the  convolutions  are  adapted  to  increase  the  amount 
of  gray  matter  without  occupying  much  additional  space,  while  they  also  aftbrd 
a  greater  extent  of  surface  for  the  termination  of  the  white  fibres  in  gray  matter. 
On  closer  examination,  however,  the  cortical  substance  is  found  subdivided  into 
four  layers,  two  of  which  are  composed  of  gray  and  two.of  white  matter.  The 
most  external  is  an  outer  white  stratum,  not  equally  thick  over  all  parts  of  the 
brain,  being  most  marked  on  the  convolutions  in  the  longitudinal  fissure  and  on 
the  under  part  of  the  brain,  especially  on  the  middle  lobe,  near  the  descendiuff 
horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  Beneath  this  is  a  thick,  reddish-gray  lamina,  and 
then  another  thin  white  stratum;  lastly,  a  thin  stratum  of  gray  matter,  which 
lies  in  close  contact  with  the  white  fibres  of  the  hemispheres :  consequently  white 
and  gray  laminte  alternate  with  one  another  in  the  convolutions.^  In  certain 
convolutions,  however,  the  cortical  substance  consists  of  no  less  than  six  layers, 
three  gray  and  three  white,  an  additional  white  stratum  dividing  the  most  super- 

*  The  student  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  these  lamince,  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  correspond  to  the  layers  of  which  the  cortical  gray  matter  is  said  to  be  histo- 
logically composed,  and  which  were  described  in  the  Introduction. 
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ficial  gray  one  into  two ;  this  is  especially  marked  in  those  convolutions  which 
are  situated  near  the  corpus  callosum. 

There  is  no  accurate  resemblance  between  the  convolntiona  in  diflerent  brains, 
nor  are  they  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides  of  the  same  brain.  Occasionally  the 
free  borders  or  the  sides  of  a  deep  convolution  present  a  tissiired  or  notched 
appearance. 

The  sulci  are  generally  an  inch  in  depth ;  they  also  vary  in  different  brains,  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  brain  ;  they  are  usually  deepest  on  the  outer  convex 
surface  of  the  hemispheres ;  the  deepest  is  situated  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
hemisphere,  on  a  level  with  the  corpus  callosum,  and  corresponds  to  the  projec- 
tion in  the  posterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  the  hippocampus  minor. 

Fig.  876. — Upper  tiurtace  of  the  Brain,  the  Araohnoid  having  been  lumuved. 
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The  number  and  extent  of  the  convolutions,  as  well  as  their  dcjuh,  apiKjar  lo 
bear  a  close  relation  to  the  intellectu.il  power  of  the  individual,  as  is  shown  in 
their  increasing  complexity  of  arrangement  as  we  ascend  from  the  lowest  mam- 
malia up  to  man.  Tlius  they  are  absent  in  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  mammalia, 
and  theyincrease  in  number  and  extent  through  the  higher  orders.  In  man  they 
present  the  most  complex  arrangement.  Again,  in  the  child,  at  birth,  before  the 
mtellectual  faculties  are  exercised,  the  convolutions  have  a  very  simple  arrange- 
ment, presenting  few  undulations ;  and  the  sulci  between  them  are  less  deep  than 

'  In  the  Kpecimen  from  wliich  this  fliiure  was  drawn,  the  parieto-oceipital  fissure  has  been 
bridged  over,  or  nbliterated.  by  one  of  the  annectant  convolutiona  of  t)ie  occipital  lobe,  but  its 
~-* •'■ —  ran  lie  trnccHl  on  the  intcrnjil  asiiect  of  the  hemisphere.     See  Fig,  386,  3, 
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in  the  ftdiilt.     In  old  age,  when  the  mental  I'ncLtlties  liavc  dimiDtRhed  in  activitr 
the  convoluLioDs  become  much  leas  proniinenlly  marked. 

Tlie  eonvolmioiis  on  ilie  outer  convex  surliice  of  the  hemisphere,  the  gener 
ilireution  of  which  is  more  or  less  obUquu,  are  the  largest  and  most  com  plica  t^»;** 
L-onvolutiona  of  the  brain,  frequently  becoming  branched  like  iho  Idter  Y  in  the  i'' 
course  upwards  and  backwards,  towards  tin;  longitudinal  fissure:  theee  oonvolt-^" 
tions  attain  their  greate-st  development  in  man,  and  are  especially  charaotcristf  " 
of  the  human  bruin.     They  are  seldom  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides.  ^^ 

Each  liemisphere  of  the  brain  on  its  external  surface  is  divided  into  five  lobe^^^^ 
the  division  being  made  by  the  main  fissures  and  by  imaginary  lines  drawu  t#^^" 
connect  them  (Fig.  377),  ^ 

Rg.  !J7T.— Conviilutiuua  and  F 


The  fissures  dividing  the  five  lolies  on  the  external  surface  of  the  hemispherca  i 
are  three  in  number,  and  are  named ;  fissure  of  Sylviue,  fissure  of  Rolanno,  and'4 
parielo-occi'pital  fissure.  I 

The  fissure  of  Sylvius  heginit  at  the  base  of  the  brain  at  the  anterior  perforated' J 
space,  and,  parsing  outwards  to  the  external  surface  of  tlic  hemisphere,  divides  f 
into  two;  one  branch,  passing  upwards  towards  the  longitudinal  fissure,  may  be  j 
termed  the  ascending  limb;  the  other,  the  longer  one,  running  nearly  horizontally  j 
bnnkwards,  may  be  called  the  horizontal  limb.  " 

The^ffwre  of  Rolnmh  is  situated  abLUit  the  middle  of  the  outer  surface  of  llie  i 
hemisphere.     It  comnieni'es  at  or  near  tlie  longitudinal  fisFurc  and  runs  dowti>j 
wards  and  forwards  to  terminate  a  liltli!  above  the  liorizontal  limb  uf  the  fisnurt 
of  Sylvius.     In  its  ixiur,se  it  runs  parallel  to  and  some  dietnnw  behind  the  aseeudinj 
limb  of  ihf!  Sylvian  fissure. 

The  parieto-oreijiital  fissure  is  only  seen  to  a  slight  extent  on  the  outer  Kurfnot 
of  the  nomisphcrc,  and  is  not  so  dislinclly  marked  as  the  others.     The  purtim 
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the  fissure  of  the  waine  name  seen  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  hemisphere.  It 
extends  in  a  curved  direction  downwards  and  forwards  to  join  the  calcanne  fissure. 
It  separates  the  quadrate  from  the  cuneate  lobe. 

The  calcnrine  jUsuTf.  commences,  usually  by  two  branches,  at  the  back  of  the 
hemisphere,  and  runs  nearly  horizontally  forwards,  is  joined  by  the  parieto- 
occipital fissure,  and  continues  as  far  as  the  posterior  inferior  extremity  of  the 
gyrus  fomicatus.     It  separates  the  cuneate  lobe  from  the  uncinate  gyrus. 

The  collateral  fissure  is  situated  below  the  preceding,  being  separated  from  it 
by  the  uncinate  gyrus.  It  runs  forwards,  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
brain  nearly  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  lies  below 
the  posterior  and  middle  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  causes  the  prominence 
known  as  the  emiuentia  collateralis. 

The  dentate  fissure  commences  immediately  below  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  corpiis  callosum,  and  runs  forward  to  terminate  at  the  recurved  part  of^  the 

Fir'.  370. — ConvoltitiDna  and  Fisaarea  of  the  Inner  Sarfaoe  of  the  Cerebral  Hemispfaer*. 
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uncinate  gyrus.  It  corresponds  with  the  prominence  of  the  hippocampus  major 
in  the  descending  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 

The  lobes  or  convolutions  seen  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  hemisphere  are 
six  in  number,  and  are  named:  ;/yr tut  fomicatus,  marginal,  quadrate,  cuneate, 
fitKinale,  and  temporo-spheiwidal. 

The  yyrus  fornicati's,  or  convolution  of  the  corpus  callosum,  is  a  well-marked 
lobe,  which  begins  just  in  front  of  the  anterior  perforated  space  at  the  base  of  the 
brain ;  it  ascends  in  front  of  the  genu  of  the  corpus  fcallosum  and  runs  backwards 
along  the  upper  surface  of  this  body  to  its  posterior  extremity,  where  it  joiuH  the 
uncinate  convolution.  It  is  lx>nuded  al>ove  by  the  calloao-marginal  fissure,  which 
se^ratee  it  from  the  marginal  convoluti<in. 

The  marr/inalcmvoli'tion  is  situated  above  the  preceding,  and  has  received  its 
name  from  its  position  along  the  edge  of  the  longitudinal  fissure.  It  commences 
in  front  at  the  anterior  perforated  space,  nms  along  the  margin  of  the  longi- 
tadinml  flanire  on  the  under  surface  of  the  orbital  lobe,  being  bounded  exler- 
iikUj  \y  tbe  raloiu  for  the  olfactory  nerve :  it  then  turns  upwards  to  the  upper 
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The  parietal  lobe  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  behind  by  the 
parieto-occipital  fissure,  and  below  by  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius, 
which  separates  it  from  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  It  presents  four  well- 
marked  convolutions,  more  or  less  separated  from  each  other  by  secondary  fissures. 
Of  these  fissures,  one,  the  intra-parietal,  commences  at  the  horizontal  limb  of  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  runs  upwards,  parallel  to  and  behind  the  fissure  of  Rolando, 
separating  a  convolution,  the  ascendiny  parietal^  which  thus  lies  between  the 
fissure  of  Rolando  and  the  intra-parietal  fissure,  and  is  parallel  with  the  ascending 
frontal  convolution.  The  intra-parietal  fissure  then  turns  backwards  and  joins 
the  parieto-occipital  fissure ;  it  runs  parallel  with  the  great  longitudinal  fissure, 
and  separates  a  convolution,  the  superior  parietal  ^postero-parietal  lobule),  which 
lies  along  the  margin  of  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  is  continuous  in  front  with 
the  ascending  parietal  convolution,  and  behind  is  limited  by  the  parieto-occipital 
fissure.  The  remaining  part  of  the  parietal  lobe,  namely,  that  part  between  the 
intra-parietal  fissure  above  and  in  front  and  the  horizontal  fissure  of  Sylvius 
below,  is  divided  into  two  convolutions  by  a  short  vertical  fissure  ascending  from 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius :  the  anterior  of  these  is  the  supra-maryinal  convolution, 
and  the  posterior  the  angular  convolution  ,  this  latter  convolution  is  joined  with 
the  temporo-sphenoidal  and  occipital  lobes  by  small  connecting  convolutions. 

The  occipital  lobe  is  situated  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  brain,  and  is 
separated  above  from  the  parietal  lobe  by  the  parieto-occipital  fissure ;  below  and 
in  front  it  is  united  with  the  temporo-sphenoidal  and  parietal  lobes  by  small  con- 
necting convolutions.  It  is  imperfectly  divided,  by  two  small  transverse  fissures, 
into  three  convolutions,  named  respectively  the  firsts  second^  and  third  occipital 
convolutions. 

The  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  is  that  portion  of  the  hemisphere  which  is  lodged 
in  the  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  In  front  and  above  it  is  limited  by 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  behind  it  is  connected  with  the  parietal  and  occipital 
lobes.  It  is  divided  into  three  convolutions  by  two  transverse  fissures;  of  these, 
the  upper  one  runs  parallel  to  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and 
is  hence  named  the  parallel  ^^\xtq.  The  three  convolutions  formed  by  these  two 
fissures  arc  named  respectively  the  first ^  second^  and  third  temporo- sphenoidal  con- 
volutions in  their  numerical  order  from  above  downwards. 

The  central  lobe,  or  island  of  Reil,  is  situated  in  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  at  the 
base  of  the  brain :  being  connected  in  front  with  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
orbital  lobe,  and  separated  externally  by  a  deep  sulcus  Itom  the  inferior  frontal 
convolution,  and  from  the  lower  ends  of  the  ascending  frontal  and  parietal  con- 
volutions. It  is  a  triangular-shaped  prominent  cluster  of  about  sixconvolutiom?, 
the  yyri  operti,  so  called  from  being  covered  in  by  the  sides  of  the  fissure.  By 
tlie  removal  of  these  convolutions  the  extra- ventricular  part  of  the  corpus  striatum 
would  be  reached. 

On  the  iniier  or  median  surface  of  the  hemispheres  the  arrangement  of  the  con- 
volutions is  less  complex  ;  they  are  generally  well-defined,  and  some  of  them  being 
of  great  length,  there  is  not  the  same  subdivision  into  smaller  lobes  as  on  the 
external  surface  (Fig.  379).  The  fissures  on  the  internal  surface  are  five  in  number, 
and  are  named  the  calloso-marginal,  the  parieto-occipital,  th^  calcarine,  the  collat- 
eral, and  the  dentate. 

The  calloso-maryinal  fissure  is  seen  in  front,  commencing  below  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  corpus  callosum  ;  it,  at  first,  runs  forwards  and  upwards  parallel 
with  the  rostrum  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and,  winding  round  the  genu  of  that 
body,  it  continues  from  before  backwards,  l)etween  the  upper  margin  of  the  hemi- 
sphere and  the  corpus  callosum,  to  about  midway  between  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior extremities  of  the  brain,  where  it  turns  upwards  to  reach  the  upper  margin 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  hemisphere  and  joins  the  superior  extremity  of  the 
fissure  of  Rolando,  or  terminates  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  It  separates  the 
marginal  convolution  from  the  gyrus  fornicatus. 

The  parieto-occipital  fissure  (internal  parieto-occipital)  is  the  continuation  of 
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llie  fissure  of  the  same  nanie  seen  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  hemisphere.  It 
extends  in  a  curved  direction  downwards  and  forwards  to  join  the  calcanne  fissure. 
It  separates  the  quadrate  from  the  cuneate  lobe. 

The  calcarine  fissure  commences,  usually  by  two  branches,  at  the  back  of  the 
hemisphere,  and  runs  nearly  horizontally  forwards,  is  joined  by  the  parieto- 
occipital fissure,  and  continues  as  far  as  the  posterior  inferior  extremity  of  the 
gyrus  fornicatuH.     It  separates  the  cuneate  lobe  from  the  uncinate  gyms. 

The  collateral  fissure  is  situated  below  the  preceding,  being  separated  from  it 
by  the  uncinate  gyrus.  It  runs  forwards,  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
brain  nearly  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  lies  below 
the  posterior  and  middle  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  causes  the  prominence 
known  as  the  eminentia  col  lateralis. 

The  dentate  fissure  commences  immediately  below  the  posterior  extremi^  of 
the  corpus  callosura,  and  runs  forward  to  terminate  at  the  recurved  part  of  the 
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uncinate  gyrus.  It  corresponds  with  the  prominence  of  the  hippocampus  major 
in  the  descending  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 

The  lobes  or  convolutions  seen  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  hemisphere  are 
six  in  number,  and  are  named:  'jyrus  fornicatHS,  marginal,  quadrate,  cuneate, 
uncinate,  and  lemporo-spkenoidal. 

The  ijyrus  fornicai'is,  or  convolution  of  the  corpus  callosum,  is  a  well-marked 
lobe,  which  begins  just  in  front  of  the  anterior  perforated  apace  at  the  base  of  the 
brain ;  it  ascends  in  front  of  the  genu  of  the  corpus  ballosum  and  runs  backwards 
along  the  upper  surface  of  this  body  to  its  posterior  extremity,  where  it  joins  the 
uncinate  convolution.  It  is  bounded  above  by  the  calloso-marginal  fissure,  which 
separates  it  from  the  marginal  convolution. 

The  marginal  convolution  is  situated  above  the  preceding,  and  has  received  its 
name  from  its  position  along  the  edge  of  the  longitudinal  fissure.  It  commences 
in  front  at  the  anterior  perforated  space,  runs  iuong  the  margin  of  the  longi- 
tudinal fissure  on  the  under  surface  of  the  orbital  lobe,  being  bounded  exter- 
nally by  the  sulcus  for  the  olfactory  nerve :  it  then  turns  upwards  to  the  upper 
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surface  of  the  hemisphere,  and  runs  backwards,  forming  the  marginal  convolu- 
tion on  the  inner  surface  to  the  point  where  the  calloso-marginal  fissure  turns 
upwards  to  reach  the  superior  border  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  quadrate  lobe  is  the  marginal  convolution  of  the  longitudinal  fissure 
behind  the  calloso-marginal  sulcus,  lying  between  this  fissure  in  front  and  the 
parieto-occipital  behind.     It  joins  below  the  gyrus  fornicatus. 

The  cuneate  lobe  is  triangular  in  shape,  being  situated  between  the  parieto- 
occipital and  calcarine  fissures,  which,  as  above  mentioned,  meet  behind  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus. 

The  uncinate  gyms  extends  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  hemisphere 
to  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  being  bounded  above  by  the  calcarine  and  dentate 
fissures,  and  separated  below  fr.om  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  by  the  collateral 
fissure.  From  the  anterior  extremity  a  narrow  portion  is  recurved  or  bent  back- 
wards in  the  form  of  a  hook,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  crochet. 

The  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  Below  the  uncinate  gyrus,  and  separated  from  it 
by  the  collateral  fissure,  is  the  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  already  described 
on  the  external  aspect  of  the  hemisphere.  It  turns  round  the  lower  margin  of 
the  brain,  and  appears  on  the  inner  surface. 

Besides  the  great  primary  convolutions  above  named  and  described,  and  which 
can  be  recognized  in  almost  any  well-developed  brain,  there  are  a  great  number 
of  secondary  convolutions  which  pass  from  one  to  another  of  the  princiary,  and 
often  render  the  arrangement  of  the  latter  somewhat  obscure ;  of  these,  the  con- 
nections of  the  occipital  lobe,  above  mentioned,  and  which  are  named  annectant 
convolutions,  may  be  taken  as  examples. 

Cerebrum.    Under  Surface  or  Base.    (Fig.  380.) 

The  under  surface  of  each  hemisphere  presents  a  subdivision,  as  already  men- 
tioned, into  three  lobes,  named,  from  their  position,  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior. 

The  anterior  or  frontal  hhe^  of  a  triangular  form,  with'  its  apex  backwards,  is 
somewhat  concave,  and  rests  upon  the  convex  surface  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit, 
being  separated  from  the  middle  lobe  by  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  The  middle  lohe, 
wliich  is  more  prominent,  is  received  into  the  middle  fossa  of  the  base  of  the 
skull,  and  comprises  the  parietal  and  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes.  The  posterior 
or  occij)ital  lobe  rests  upon  the  tentorium,  its  extent  forwards  being  limited  by 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  various  objects  exposed  to  view  on  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebrum,  in 
and  near  the  middle  line,  are  here  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  met 
with  from  before  backwards. 

Longitudinal  fissure.  Tuber  cinereum. 

Corpus  callosum  and  its  peduncles.  Infundibulum. 

Lamina  cinerca.  Pituitary  body. 

Olfactory  nerve.  Corpora  albicantia. 

Fissure  of  Sylvius.  Posterior  perforated  space. 

Anterior  perforated  space.  Crura  cerebri. 
0])tic  commissure. 

The  lonrjitfulinal  fissfire  partially  separates  the  two  hemispheres  from  one 
another :  it  divides  the  two  anterior  lobes  in  front ;  and  on  raising  the  cerebellum 
and  i^ons,  it  will  be  seen  comj)letely  separating  the  two  posterior  lobes,  the  inter- 
mediate portion  of  the  fissure  being  filled  up  by  the  great  transverse  band  of 
white  mutter,  the  corpus  callosuin.  Of  these  two  portions  of  the  longitudinal 
fissure,  that  which  separates  the  posterior  lobes  is  the  longer.  In  the  fissure 
IxHween  the  two  anti^rior  lobes  the  anterior  cerebral  arteries  may  be  seen  ascend- 
ing on  the  c<)rj)us  callosum  :  and  at  the  back  part  of  this  portion  of  the  fissure, 
the  anterior  curved  portion  of  tlio  corpus  callosum  descends  to  the  base  of  tlie 
brain. 


BASE    OF    THE   BRAIN.  m 

The  ewpua  eallosum  terminates  at  the  base  of  the  brain  by  a  concave  margin, 
brbich  is  connected  with  the  tuber  einereum  tbroiigli  ihc  intervention  ol'  a  thin 
pver  of  gray  substance,  the  lamina  cincrra.  This  may  be  exposed  by  gently 
iaisiag  and  urawing  back  the  onlic  oommissure.  A  broad  white  band  may  be 
")served  on  each  side,  pa-ssing  from  llie  under  atirface  oi'  the  corpus  calloeuoi 
ickwards  and  Dutwanls,  10  the  coiTimeneemenl  of  the  fissure  nf  Sylvius;  these 
Nmds  are  called  the  peii'itu-len  of  Uie  oorpim  caUrautn.  Laterally,  ihe  corpus  callo- 
ttm  extend;!  into  the  anterior  lobe. 
The  lamirui  chfreii  is  a  thin  layer  of  gray  substance,  extending  baokwardf 
e  optic  ciiiiunissure  fniin  the  termination  of  i!ie  eorjius  oallofium  to  the 


iober  cinereum ;  it  is  continuous  on  either  side  with  the  gray  matter  of  the 
interior  perforated  space,  and  forms  the  anterior  part  of  the  inferior  boundary 
f  the  third  ventricle.  It  connects  the  <icnu,  or  reflected  portion,  of  the  corpus 
hllosam  with  the  optic  commissure,  and  is  on  this  account  described  by  Suppey 
,B  the  gray  root  of  the  optic  nerves. 

The  olfactorij  nerve,  with  its  bulb,  is  seen  on  either  side  of  the  longitudinal 
ksnre,  upon  the  under  surface  of  each  anterior  lobe. 

Thejiasure  of  Sylvius  soparatea  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes,  and  lodges  the 
Ipiddle  cerebral  artery.  At  its  comnicncemenl  ia  seen  a  yminl  of  medullary  sub- 
lance,  oorreepondiug  to  a  puhjauent  band  of  white  fibres,  connceting  the  frontal 
"  1  tomporo-sphcaoidal  lobes,  and  called  iitajaacicl'ia  wvn^ormU;  on  following 
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this  fissure  outwards,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  inclose  the  triangular- 
shaped  prominent  cluster  of  isolated  convolutions  called  the  island  of  Reil  {yyri 
operti). 

The  anterior  perforated  space  (substantia  perforata)  is  situated  at  the  inner  side 
of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  bounded  in  front  by  the 
convolutions  of  the  anterior  lobe  and  the  roots  of  the  olfactory  nerve ;  behind, 
by  the  optic  tract ;  externally,  by  the  middle  lobe  and  commencement  of  the  fis- 
sure of  Sylvius ;  internally,  it  is  continuous  with  the  lamina  cinerea,  and  crossed 
by  the  peduncle  of  the  corpus  callosum.  It  is  of  a  grayish  color,  and  corresponds 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  corpus  striatum,  a  large  mass  of  gray  matter,  situated 
in  the  interior  of  the  brain ;  it  has  received  its  name  from  being  perforated  by 
numerous  minute  apertures  for  the  transmission  of  small  straight  vessels  into  the 
substance  of  the  corpus  striatum. 

The  optic  commissure  is  situated  in  the  middle  line,  immediately  behind  the 
lamina  cinerea.     It  is  the  point  of  junction  between  the  two  optic  nerves. 

Immediately  behind  the  diverging  optic  tracts,  and  between  them  and  the 
peduncles  of  the  cerebrum  (crura  cerebri),  is  a  lozenge-shaped  interval,  the  inter- 
peduncular space,  in  which  are  found  the  following  parts,  arranged  in  the  following 
order  from  before  backwards :  the  tuber  cinereum,  inftindibulum,  pituitary  body, 
corpora  albicantia,  and  the  posterior  perforated  space. 

The  tul>er  cinereum  is  an  eminence  of  gray  matter,  situated  between  the  optic 
tracts  and  the  corpora  albicantia ;  it  is  connected  with  the  surrounding  parts  of 
the  cerebrum,  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  is  continuous 
with  the  gray  substance  in  that  cavity.  From  the  middle  of  its  under  surface 
a  conical  tubular  process  of  gray  matter,  about  two  lines  in  length,  is  continued 
downwards  and  forwards,  to  be  attached  to  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary 
body ;  this  is  the  infundibulum.  Its  canal,  which  is  funnel-shaped,  communicates 
with  the  third  ventricle. 

The  pituitary  body  (hypophysis  cerebri)  is  a  small,  reddish-gray,  vascular  mass* 
weighing  from  five  to  ten  grains,  and  of  an  oval  form,  situated  in  the  sella  Turcica, 
in  connection  with  which  it  is  retained  by  the  dura  mater  forming  the  inner  wall 
of  the  cavernous  sinus.  It  is  very  vascular,  and  consists  of  two  lobes,  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  fibrous  lamina.  Of  these,  the  anterior  is  the  larger,  of  "an 
oblong  form,  and  somewhat  concave  behind,  where  it  receives  the  posterior  lobe, 
which  is  round.  The  anterior  lobe  consists  externally  of  a  firm,  yellowish-gray 
substance,  and  internally  of  a  soft  pulpy  substance  of  a  yellowish- white  color. 
Tlie  posterior  lobe  is  darker  than  the  anterior.  In  the  foetus  it  is  larger  propor- 
tionally than  in  the  adult,  and  contains  a  cavity  which  communicates  through  th6 
iufundibulum  with  the  third  ventricle.  In  the  adult  it  is  firmer  and  more  solid, 
and  seldom  contains  any  cavity.  Its  structure,  especially  the  anterior  lobe,  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  ductless  glands.  It  consists  externally  of  a  membranous 
capsule,  inclosing  a  sponge-like  tissue,  made  up  of  a  collection  of  minute  oblong 
or  spherical  spaces  or  alveoli.  These  alveoli  are  formed  by  slender  processes 
prolonged  into  the  interior  of  the  organ  from  the  external  capsule,  which  branch 
and  communicate  with  each  other. 

The  alveoli  contain  nucleated  cells  of  variable  size,  arranged  as  a  lining  of  one 
or  more  rows,  and  often  having  in  their  centre  a  cavity  filled  with  semifluid 
granular  contents. 

The  corpora  albicantia,  or  mammillaria,  are  two  small,  round,  white  masses,  each 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  placed  side  by  side  immediately  behind  the  tuber  cine- 
reum. They  arc  formed  by  the  anterior  crura  of  the  fornix,  hence  called  the 
biMs  of  the  fornix,  which,  after  descending  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  are  folded 
upon  themselves,  before  passing  upwards  to  the  thalami  optici.  They  are  com- 
posed  externally  of  white  substance,  and  internally  of  gray  matter;  the  gray 
matter  of  the  two  being  connected  by  a  transverse  commissure  of  the  same 
material.  At  an  early  period  of  foetal  life  they  are  blended  together  into  one 
large  mass,  but  become  separated  about  the  seventh  month. 
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The  jx>sierior  perforated  space  {pons  Tarini)  corresponds  to  a  whitish-gray  sub- 
stance, placed  between  the  corpora  albicantia  in  front,  the  pons  Varolii  behind, 
and  the  crura  cerebri  on  either  side.  It  forms  the  back  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
third  ventricle,  and  is  perforated  by  numerous  small  orifices  for  the  passage  of 
blood-vessels  to  the  optic  thalami. 

The  crura  cerebri  {peduncles  of  the  cerebrum)  are  two  thick,  cylindrical  bundles 
of  white  matter,  which  emerge  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  pons,  and  diverge 
as  they  pass  forwards  and  outwards  to  enter  the  under  part  of  either  hemisphere. 
Each  crus  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  somewhat  broader  in 
front  than  behind.  They  are  marked  upon  their  surface  with  longitudinal  stria9 
and  each  is  crossed,  just  before  entering  tlie  hemisphere,  by  a  flattened  white  band, 
the  optic  tracts  which  is  adherent  by  its  upper  border  to  the  peduncle.  In  the 
interior  of  the  crura  is  contained  a  mass  of  dark-gray  matter,  called  locus  niger. 
The  third  nerve  may  be  seen  emerging  from  the  inner  side  of  either  crus,  and  the 
fourth  nerve  winding  round  its  outer  side  from  above. 

Each  crus  consists  of  a  superficial  and  deep  layer  of  longitudinal  white  fibres, 
continued  upwards  from  the  pons :  these  layers  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  locus  niger. 

The  superficial  longitudinal  fibres  are  continued  upwards,  from  the  anterior 
pyramids  to  the  cerebrum.  They  consist  of  coarse  fasciculi,  which  form  the  free 
part  of  the  crus,  and  have  received  the  name  of  the  fasciculated  portion  or  crusta 
of  the  peduncle  (Fig.  375). 

The  deep  longitudinal  fibres  are  continued  upwards,  in  two  layers,  one  from  the 
lateral  and  posterior  columns  of  the  medulla  and  from  the  olivary  fasciculus,  these 
fibres  consisting  of  some  derived  from  the  same,  and  others  from  the  opposite 
lateral  tract  of  the  medulla.  More  deeply  are  finer  fibres,  mixed  with  gray 
matter,  derived  from  the  cerebellum,  blended  with  the  former.  The  cerebral  sur- 
face of  the  crus  cerebri  is  formed  of  these  fibres,  and  is  named  the  tegmentum. 

The  locus  niger  is  a  mass  of  gray  matter,  situated  between  the  superficial  and 
deep  layers  of  fibres  above  described.  It  is  placed  nearer  the  inner  than  the 
outer  side  of  the  crus. 

The  posterior  lobes  of  tlie  cerebrum  are  concealed  from  view  by  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cerebellum  and  pons  Varolii.  When  these  parts  are  removed,  the 
two  hemispheres  are  seen  to  be  separated  by  the  great  longitudinal  fissure,  this 
fissure  being  interrupted  by  the  posterior  rounded  border  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

General  Arrangement  of  the  Parts  Composing  the  Cerebrum. 

As  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebrum  enter  the  hemispheres,  they  diverge  from 
one  another,  so  as  to  leave  an  interval  between  them,  the  interpeduncular  space. 
As  they  ascend,  the  component  fibres  of  each  pass  through  two  large  masses  of 
gray  matter,  the  ganglia  of  the  brain,  called  the  thalamus  opticus  and  corpus 
striatum^  which  project  as  rounded  eminences  from  the  upper  and  inner  side  of 
each  peduncle.  The  hemispheres  are  connected  together,  above  these  masses,  by 
the  great  transverse  commissure,  the  corpus  callosuvi,  and  the  interval  left  between 
its  under  surface,  the  upper  surface  6f  the  ganglia,  and  the  parts  closing  the 
interpeduncular  space,  forms  the  general  ventricular  cavity.  The  upper  part  of 
this  cavity  is  subaivided  into  two  by  a  vertical  septum,  the  septum  lucidum  ;  and 
thus  the  two  lateral  ventricles  are  formed.  The  lower  part  of  the  cavity  forms 
the  third  ventricle,  which  communicates  with  the  lateral  ventricles  above,  and  with 
the  fourth  ventricle  behind.  The  fifth  ventricle  is  the  interval  left  between  the 
two  layers  composing  the  septum  lucidum. 

Interior  of  the  Cerebrum. 

If  the  upper  part  of  either  hemisphere  is  removed  with  a  scalpel,  about  half 
an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  corpus  calKxsum,  its  internal  white  matter  will  be 
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exjiosed.  It  is  an  oval  shaped  centre,  of  white  aubstanco,  Knrrounded  on  all  sidtn 
by  a  narrow,  convoluted  margiu  of  gray  matter,  which  preaentfi  an  equal  thicknesi 
in  nearly  every  jiart.  This  white  central  mass  has  been  called  the  '•.untriim  ovale 
■min-is.  Its  surface  is  stadded  with  numerous  rainnte  red  dots  {puju:Ca  vaaeulo^ai, 
produced  by  the  escape  of  blood  from  divided  blood-vessels.  In  inflammation 
or  great  congestion  of  the  brain  ttese  are  very  numerous,  and  of  a  dark  color. 
If  the  remaining  portion  of  one  hemisphere  is  slightly  separated  from  the  other. 
a  broad  band  of  white  substance  will  be  observed  connecting  them  at  the  bottom 
of  the  longitudinal  fissure;  this  is  the  corpus  calloaiim.  The  margins  of  the 
hemispheres,  which  overlap  this  portion  of  the  brain,  are  called  the  laliia  eer^im. 
Each  labium  is  part  of  the  convolution  of  the  corpus  callosum  (jjyr»s  ftymuxUnty 
already  described:  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  corpiu 
eallosum  has  been  termed  the  vtnlricle  of  the  corpus  cnlhs'im  (Fig.  388.  2). 


of  the  Bruiu.     Jlail«  on  n  levul  with  the  Corpus  C'nll'is 


The  hemispheres  should  now  be  sliced  off  to  a  level  with  the  corpus  callo! 
when  the  white  substance  of  that  structure  will  be  seen  wtimeeting  the  ) 
hemispheres.  The  large  expanse  of  medullary  matter  now  ex|>o8ed,  surrouiu 
by  the  convoluted  margin  of  gray  substance,  is  culled  the  eenlrvm  ovale  viajtL~ 
Vieussens. 

Tlie  corpus  callosiim  is  a  thick  stratum  of  transverse  fibres,  exiwaed  at  t 
bottom  of  the  longitudinal  fissure.  It  connects  the  two  heraispneres  of  1 
brain,  forming  their  great  transverse  commissure ;  and  forms  the  roof  of  a  spi 
in  the  interior  of  each  hemisphere,  the  lateral  ventricle.  It  is  about  four  inclia 
in  length,  extending  1o  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  anterior,  and  lo  within 
two  inches  and  u  half  of  the  posterior,  part  of  the  brain.    It  is  sumewhtit  browie*- 
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beliind  than  in  front,  and  is  thicker  at  either  end  than  in  its  central  part,  being 
thickest  behind.  It  presents  a  somewhat  arched  form  (Fig.  386,  6)  from  before 
backwards,  terminating  anteriorly  in  a  rounded  border,  which  curves  downwards 
and  backwards  between  the  anterior  lobes  to  the  base  of  the  brain.  In  its  course 
it  forms  a  distinct  bend,  named  the  f/enu,  and  is  then  continued  downwards  and 
backwards  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  where  it  is  connected,  through  the  lamina 
cinerea,  with  the  tuber  cinereum.  The  reflected  portion  of  the  corpus  callosum 
is  called  the  beak  or  rostrum^  it  becomes  gradually  narrower  as  it  descends,  and 
is  attached  by  its  lateral  margins  to  the  frontal  lobes.  At  its  termination  the 
corpus  callosum  gives  off  two  bundles  of  white  substance,  which,  diverging  from 
one  another,  pass  backwards  across  the  anterior  perforated  space  to  the  entrance 
of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  They  are  chilled  the  peduncles  of  the  corpus  callosum. 
Posteriorly,  the  corpus  callosum  forms  a  thick,  rounded  fold,  called  the  spJeninm 
or  pml,  which  is  free  for  a  little  distance,  as  it  curves  forwards,  and  is  then  con- 
tinuous with  the  fornix.  On  its  upper  surface  its  fibrous  structure  is  very  appa- 
rent to  the  naked  eye,  being  collected  into  coarse  transverse  bundles.  Along  the 
middle  line  is  a  linear  depression,  the  rapM^  bounded  laterally  by  two  or  more 
slightly  elevated  longitudinal  bands,  called  the  sirise  longiiudinales  or  nerves  of 
Lancisi ;  and,  still  more  externally,  other  longitudinal  stria?  are  seen  beneath  the 
convolutions  which  rest  on  the  corpus  callosum.  These  are  the  strise  longitudi- 
miles  laterales.  The  under  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  is  continuous  behind 
with  the  fornix,  being  separated  from  it  in  front  by  the  septum  lucidum,  which 
forms  a  vertical  partition  between  the  two  ventricles.  On  either  side  the  fibres 
of  the  corpus  callosum  penetrate  into  the  substance  of  the  hemispheres,  and 
connect  together  the  anterior,  middle,  and  part  of  the  posterior  lobes.  It  is  the 
large  number  of  fibres  derived  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  lol)es  which 
explains  the  great  thickness  of  the  two  extremities  of  this  commissure. 

An  incision  should  now  be  made  through  the  corpus  callosum,  on  cither  side  of  the  raph^, 
when  two  large  irregular-shaped  cavities  will  be  exposed,  which  extend  through  a  great  part  of 
the  length  of  each  hemisphere.    These  are  the  lateral  ventricles. 

The  lateral  ventricles  are  serous  cavities,  formed  by  the  upper  part  of  the 
general  ventricular  space  in  the  interior  of  the  brain.  They  are  lined  by  a  thin 
diaphanous  lining  membrane,  covered  by  nucleated  epithelium  {the  epeiulyma)^ 
with  cilia  scattered  here  and  there  in  patches.  It  is  moistened  by  a  serous  fluid, 
which  is  sometimes,  even  in  health,  secreted  in  considerable  quantity.  These 
cavities  are  two  in  number,  one  in  each  hemisphere,  and  they  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  vertical  septum,  the  septum  lucidum. 

Each  lateral  ventricle  consists  of  a  central  cavity,  or  body^  and  three  smaller 
cavities,  or  comwa,  which  extend  from  it  in  different  directions.  The  anterior 
cornu  curves  forwards  and  outwards  into  the  substance  of  the  anterior  lobe.  The 
posterior  cornu,  called  the  digital  cavity^  curves  backwards  into  the  posterior  lobe. 
The  middle  cornu  descends  into  the  middle  lobe. 

The  central  cavity,  or  body  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  is  triangular  in  form.  It 
is  bounded,  above,  by  the  under  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum,  which  forms  the 
roof  of  the  cavity.  Internally  is  a  vertical  partition,  the  septum  lucidum^  which 
separates  it  from  the  opposite  ventricle,  ana  connects  the  under  surface  of  the 
corpus  callosum  with  the  fornix.  Its  floor  is  formed  by  the  following  parts, 
enumerated  in  their  order  of  position,  from  before  backwards :  the  corpus  stri- 
atum, tsenia  semicircularis,  optic  thalamtcs,  choroid  plexus,  corpus  Jimbriatum,  and 
fornix. 

The  anterior  cornu  is  triangular  in  form,  passing  outwards  into  the  anterior 
lobe,  and  curving  round  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  corpus  striatum.  It  is 
bounded,  above  and  in  front,  by  the  corpus  callosum ;  behind,  by  the  corpus 
striatum. 

The  posterior  cornu,  or  digital  cavity,  curves  backwards  into  the  substance  of 
the  posterior  lobe,  its  direction  being  backwards  and  outwards,  and  then  inwards. 
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On  its  floor  is  seen  a  longitudinal  eminence,  which  is  produced  by  the  estensioi. 
inwards  of  the  calcarine  sulcus;  this  is  called  the  hippocampus  mivor.    Betweeif 
the  middle  and  posterior  horns  a  smooth  eminence  is  observed,  whiub  v; 
considerably  in  size  in  different  subjects.     It  is  called  the  eminerUia  eoHaUralii.  j 
The  corp'is  slriat"m  has  received  its  uame  from  the  striped  appearance  whW 
its  section  presents,  in  consequence  of  diverging  white  fibres  being  mixed  will 
the  gray  matter  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  its  substance.  The  intra-ventricn' 
iiortioii  (ni/c/et(«  caudatus)  is  a  large,  pear-shaped  mass,  of  a  gray  color  externsltj^ 
itB  broad  extremity  is  airected  forwards,  into  the  fore  part  of  the  hodv  hi 
auterior  oomu  of  tlje  lateral  ventricle:  its  narrow  end  is  directed  outwards  si 
backwards,  being  separated  from  its  fellow  by  the  optic  thalami ;  it  is  coversd  Ig 
the  serous  lining  of  the  cavity,  and  crossed  by  some  veins  of  considerable  eia 
The  extra-ventricular  portiou  (n"rJe"s  lenliciilarie)  is  imbedded  in  the  wliitcM*' 
stance  of  the  hemisphere. 


Fig.  aS2.— The  Lali'ral  V on t rides  of  ibe  Bwia. 


The  Iwnia  semicirc" leu-is  is  a  narrow,  whiti.sh,  semi-trnnsparcut  Imnd  of  me< 
lary  suljstance,  situated  in  the  depression  between  the  corpus  slrialum  aud  ihiL 
mus_  opticus.     Anteriorly,  it  descends  in  connection  with  the  anterior  pillar  ofJ 
fornix ;  behind,  it  is  continued  into  the  descending  horn  of  the  ventricle,  w' 
it  becomes  lost.     Its  surface,  especially  at  ite  fore  part,  is  transparent,  and  d, 
in  structure,  and  this  was  called  by  Tarinus  the  horny  baml.     It  cinisists  of  Im 
tndinal  white  fibres,  the  deepest  of  which  run  between  the  corpus  Etriatam| 
optic  thalamus.     Beneath  it  is  a  Inrgi-  vein  {vrrut  enrpnris  strwtt),  which  rec« 
numerous  small  veins  from  the  surface  of  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic  thalaii 
and  joins  the  vena.'  Galeni.  ' 
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Tlie  choroid  plexus  is  a  highly  vascular,  fringe-like  membrane,  occupyii^  the 
margin  of  the  foldof  pia  mater  {velum  inCerpoailum),  in  the  interior  of  the  brain. 
Jt  extends,  in  a  curved  direction,  across  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  In 
front,  where  it  is  small  and  tapering,  it  communicates  with  the  choroid  plexus  of 
the  opposite  side,  through  a  large  oval  aperture,  the  foramen  of  Monro.  Pos- 
teriorly, it  descends  into  the  middle  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  where  it  joins 
with  the  pia  mater  through  the  transverse  tissure.  la  structure,  it  consists  of 
Toinute  and  highly  vascular  villous  processes,  composed  of  large  round  corpuscles, 
coutaining,  besides  a  central  nucleus,  several  yellowish  granules  and  fat  molecules, 
and  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  flattened  epithelium.     The  arteries  of  the  choroid 


1,  Corpui  alloMm  In  relation  -l.h  the  fill  and   th.- 

J.  Lateral  Venlriclea.'''""™  """"' 

i.  Corna   Ammonta,  whit«   e.iernallT,  and  gray    inicr- 

nallj. 
S,  CriTbellum,  aeparaiBl  from  Iho  cerebnim  bj  the  len- 

«.  S^Uorihrongh  .he  ,;orpor.  quadrlgemlna,  aqueduct 
of  Sf  iTlua,  and  pons  Varolii, 

anlflrior  Bploal  branch  In  relation  irllh  It. 
H.  Audllorr  nene,  paioing  Into  the  mealiu  aodllorlus 

3,  Pneumogailric  nerie  passing  through  the  posterior 

10.  Ninth  ncTie,  passing  through  the  anterior  coodjrlold 

flbres  of  Ibe  eoq™  caHosan,  ar«  shown  radiating 
through  the  white  in  the  gray  aubatance. 

plexus  enter  the  ventricle  at  the  descending  cornu,  and,  after  ramifying  through 
Its  substance,  send  branche.s  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  veins  of  the 
choroid  plexus  terminate  in  the  venro  Galeni. 

The  corpus  fimbriatum  {txnia  hippocampi)  is  a  narrow,  white,  tape-like  band, 
situated  immediately  behind  the  ehoroia  plexus.  It  is  the  lateral  edge  of  the 
posterior  pillar  of  the  fornix,  and  is  attached  along  the  inner  border  of  the  hip- 
pocampus major  as  it  descends  into  the  middle  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  It 
msy  be  traced  as  far  ns  the  pes  hippocampi. 

The  optic  lkalamu-1  and  fornix  will  be  described  when  more  completely  exposed, 
in  a  later  stage  of  the  dissection  of  the  brain. 

The  middle  cornn  should  now  be  expo-<ed,  throtighoiit  it<(  eotire  extent,  b;  introdncing  the  little 
fioKer  (centl;  into  it  and  cnttinjt  oiitwsiiU  (ilonir  the  finger  throiijrh  the  substance  of  the  bemi- 
■phere,  trhinh  shonld  b»  removed,  to  nn  extent  siiffieienc  to  exjMige  the  entire  cavitj. 
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The  middle^  or  descending  cormi,  the  largest  of  the  three,  traverses  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  brain,  forming  in  its  course  a  remarkable  curve  round  the  back  of 
the  optic  thalamus.  It  passes,  at  first,  backwards,  outwards,  and  downwards,  and 
then  curves  round  the  crus  cerebri,  forwards  and  inwards,  nearly  to  the  point  of 
the  middle  lobe,  close  to  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  Its  upper  boundary  is  formed 
by  the  medullary  substance  of  the  middle  lobe  and  the  under  surface  of  the 
optic  thalamus.  Its  lower  boundary,  or  floor,  presents  for  examination  the  fol- 
lowing parts:  the  hippocampus  major y  pes  hippocampi^  pes  accessorins^  corpus 
Jimbriatum,  choroid  plexus,  fascia  dentata,  transverse  fissure. 

The   hippocampus  major,  or  cornu  Ammonis  (Fig.  384),  so   called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  ram's  horn,  is  a  white  eminence,  of  a  curved,  elongate  form, 
extending  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  floor  of  the  middle  horn  of  the 
lateral  ventricle.     At  its  lower  extremity  it  becomes  enlarged,  and  presents  a 
number  of  Hounded  elevations  with  intervening  depressions,  which,  from  present- 
ing some  resemblance  to  the  paw  of  an  animal,  is  called  the  pes  hippocampi.   If 
a  transverse  section  is  made  through  the  hippocampus  major  (Fig.  383,  4),  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  eminence  is  produced  by  the  extension  inwards  of  the  dentate 
sulcus  on  the  exterior  of  the  brain.     This  sulcus  is  filled  with  gray  substance, 
which  projects  along  the  free  margin  of  the  hippocampus  major,  forming  a 
notched  ridge,  the  fascia  dentata.     The  hippocampus  is  covered  on  its  ventricular 
surface  by  a  thin  lamina  of  gray  matter,  which  is  continuous  with  the  corpus 
fiinbriatum  of  the  fornix. 

The  pes  accessories,  or  eminentia  collateralis,  has  already  been  mentioned,  as  a 
white  eminence,  varying  in  size,  placed  between  the  hippocampus  major  and  hippo- 
campus minor,  at  the  junction  of  the  posterior  with  the  descending  cornu.  It  is 
formed  by  the  protrusion  inwards  of  the  collateral  fissure. 

The  corpus  fimbriatnm  is  the  thin  lateral  margin  of  the  posterior  pillar  of  the 
fornix,  prolonged,  as  already  mentioned,  from  the  central  cavity  of  the  lateral 
ventricle. 

Fascia  dentata.  On  separating  the  inner  border  of  the  corpus  fimbriatum  from 
the  choroid  plexus,  and  raising  the  edge  of  the  former,  a  serrated  band  of  gray  sub- 
stance, the  edge  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  dentate  convolution,  will  be  seen 
beneath  it :  this  is  the  fascia  dentata.  Correctly  speaking,  it  is  placed  external 
to  the  cavity  of  the  descending  cornu. 

The  transverse  fissure  is  seen  on  separating  the  corpus  fimbriatum  from  the 
optic  thalamus.  It  is  situated  beneatn  the  fornix,  extending  from  the  middle 
line  behind,  downwards  on  either  side,  to  the  end  of  the  descending  cornu.  It 
is  of  a  horse-shoe  shape.  Its  horizontal  portion  is  bounded  above  by  the 
sj)lenium,  or  rounded  posterior  extremity  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  below,  by 
the  corpora  quadrigemina.  Its  lateral  portions  curve  downwards  and  forwards, 
and  are  bounded  below  and  in  front  by  the  crura  cerebri  and  optic  thalami; 
above  and  behind  by  the  hippocampus  major  and  the  corpus  fimbriatum  of  the 
fornix.  Through  this  fissure  the  pia  mater  passes  from  the  exterior  of  the  brain 
into  the  ventricles,  to  form  the  choroid  plexuses.  Where  the  pia  mater  projects 
into  the  lateral  ventricle,  beneath  the  edge  of  the  fornix,  it  is  connected  with 
tlie  lining  membrane  of  these  cavities  so  as  to  exclude  all  communication  with 
the  exterior  of  the  brain. 

The  septum  lucidum.  (Fig.  884,  6)  forms  the  internal  boundary  of  the  lateral 
ventricle.  It  is  a  thin,  semi-transparent  septum,  attached,  above,  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  ;  below,  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  fornix ;  and,  in 
front  of  this,  to  the  prolonged  portion  of  the  corpus  callosum.  It  is  triangular 
in  form,  broad  in  front,  and  narrow  behind,  its  surfaces  looking  towards  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  ventricles.  The  septum  consists  of  two  laminae,  separated  by  a  nar- 
row interval,  X\u\  fifth  ventricle. 

fifth  Ventricle.  p]ach  lamina  of  the  septum  lucidum  consists  of  an  internal 
layer  of  white  substance,  covered  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  fifth  ventricle: 
and  an  outer  layer  of  gray  matter,  covered  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lateral 
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yentricle.  The  cavity  of  the  fifth  ventricle  is  lined  by  a  serous  membrane, 
covered  with  epithelium,  and  contains  fluid.  In  the  fcetua,and  in  some  animals, 
this  space  communicates,  below,  with  the  third  ventricle;  but  in  the  adult,  it 
forms  a  separate  cavity.  In  case  of  serous  eftusion  into  the  ventricles,  the  septum 
is  often  found  softened  atul  partially  broken  down. 

The  fifth  ventricle  may  be  e!ipn«o(l  by  cutting  throagli  the  septam,  ami  attached  portion  of  the 
imrpns  calloeam.  with  actstu^rs ;  after  examining  which,  the  corpus  caljosuni  ^lioiild  De  cat  acroM, 
towards  ite  anterior  part,  and  ihe  two  portiooa  carefnUy  dissected,  the  one  forwards,  the  other 
backwards,  when  the  fornix  will  bo  exposed. 

The  fornix  (Figs.  382,  384,  386)  is  a  longitudinal  lamella  of  white  fibrous 
matter,  situated  beneath  the  corpus  cnllosum,  with  which  it  is  continuous  behind, 
but  separated  from  it  in  front  by  the  septum  lucidum.     It  may  be  described  as 

ir  Descending  Cornu  of 


consisting  of  two  symmetrical  halves,  one  for  either  hemisphere.  These  two 
portions  are  joined  together  in  the  middle  line,  where  they  form  the  body,  but 
are  separated  from  one  another  in  front  and  behind,  forming  the  anterior  and 
posterior  crura. 

The  body  of  the  fornix  is  triangular ;  narrow  in  front,  broad  behind.  Its  upper 
surface  is  connected,  in  the  median  line,  to  the  septum  lucidum  in  front,  ana  the 
corpus  callosum  behind.  Its  under  surface  rests  upon  the  velum  int^rpositum, 
which  separates  it  from  the  third  ventricle,  and  tlie  inner  porlion  of  the  optic 
thalami.  Its  lateral  edges  form,  on  each  side,  part  of  the  floor  of  the  lateral 
ventricles,  and  are  in  contact  with  the  choroid  plexuses. 


ii4i)  np:rvous  system. 

The  anterior  crura  arch  downwards  towards  the  base  of  the  brain,  sepftraud 
from  each  other  bya  narrow  interval.  They  are  composed  of  white  fibres,  which 
descend  through  a  quantity  of  gray  matter  in  the  lateral  wails  of  the  tlitrf 
veutricle,  and  are  placed  immediately  behind  the  anterior  commissure.  Allk 
base  of  the  bruiu,  the  whitu  fibres  of  each  crua  form  a  sudden  curve  upon  ihm' 
selves,  spread  out  and  form  the  outer  uarl  of  tlie  corresponding  corpm  iilUcahi, 
from  which  point  they  may  be  traced  upwards  into  the  substance  of  the  cor- 
responding optic  thalamus  (Fig.  386).  The  anterior  crura  of  the  fornix  arc  con- 
nected ia  their  course  with  the  optic  commissure,  the  white  fibres  covering  ibe 
optic  thalamus,  the  peduncle  of  tne  pineal  gland,  and  the  superficial  fibres  ot the 
tienia  semicircularis. 

The  posterior  crura,  at  their  commencement,  are  intimately  connected  by  their 
upper  surfaces  with  the  corpus  callosura  ;  diverging  from  one  another,  tliey  ^ 


Fig,  385.— The  Third  and  Fourth  Veulricles. 


downwards  into  the  descendiug  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  being  continn<4 
with  the  concave  border  of  the  hippocampus  major.  The  lateral  tliin  edges  of 
the  posterior  crura  liave  received  the  name  o?  corpus  Jimbriatum,  already  described. 
On  the  under  surface  of  the  fornix,  towards  its  jxisterior  part,  ijetween  the 
diverging  posterior  crura,  may  be  seen  some  transverse  lines,  and  others  longi- 
tudinal or  oblioiic.  This  appearance  has  been  termed  the  lyra,  from  the  fancied 
resemblance  it  bears  to  the  strings  of  a  harp. 

Between  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix  and  the  anterior  extremities  of  the 
optic  tbalami,  an  oval  aperture  is  seen  on  each  side,  the  foramen  0/  Monro  {Rg. 
Sfio).     The  two  openings  descend  towards  the  middle  line,  and,  joiniuK  together, 
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lead  into  the  upper  part  of  the  third  ventricle.     These  openings  communicate 
with  the  lateral  ventricles  on  each  side,  and  below  with  the  third  ventricle. 

Divide  the  fornix  across  anteriorly,  and  reflect  the  two  portions,  the  one  forwards,  the  other 
backwards,  when  the  velum  interpositum  will  be  exposed. 

The  vehnn  interpositum  (Fig.  384)  is  a  vascular  membrane,  reflected  from  the 
i>i:i  mater  into  the  interior  of  the  brain  through  the  transverse  fissure,  passing 
oeneath  the  posterior  rounded  border  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  fornix,  and 
above  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  pineal  gland,  and  optic  thalami.  It  is  of  a  tri- 
amgular  form,  and  separates  the  under  surface  of  the  body  of  the  fornix  from  the 
cavity  of  the  third  ventricle.  Its  posterior  border  forms  an  almost  complete 
investment  for  the  pineal  gland.  Its  anterior  extremity,  or  apex,  is  bifid ;  each 
bifurcation  being  continued  into  the  corresponding  lateral  ventricle,  through  the 
foramen  of  Monro^  forming  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  choroid  plexus.  On 
its  under  surface  are  two  vascular  fringes,  which  diverge  from  each  other  behind, 
and  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  third  ventricle.  These  are  the  choroid  plexuses 
of  the  third  ventricle.  To  its  lateral  margins  arc  connected  the  choroid  ]>lexuses 
of  the  lateral  ventricles.  The  arteries  of  the  velum  interpositum  enter  from 
l)eliind,  beneath  the  corpus  callosum.  Its  veins,  the  venae  Ga)eru\  two  in  number, 
run  along  its  under  surface ;  they  are  formed  by  the  venie  corporis  striati  and 
the  veins  of  the  choroid  plexuses;  the  vena»Galeni  unite  j>osteriorly  into  a  single 
trunk,  which  terminates  in  the  straight  sinus  (Fig.  350). 

The  velum  interpositum  should  now  be  removed.  This  must  be  effected  carefully,  es})ecially 
at  its  posterior  part,  where  it  invests  the  pineal  gland ;  the  optic  thalami  will  then  be  exposed 
with  the  cavity  of  the  third  ventricle  between  them  (Fig.  385). 

The  optic  thalami  are  two  large,  oblong  masses,  placed  l^etween  the  diverging 
portions  of  the  corpora  striata :  they  are  of  a  white  color  superficially  ;  internally 
they  are  com[X)sed  of  white  fibres  intermixed  with  gray  matter.  P]ach  thalamus 
rests  upon  its  corresponding  crus  cerebri,  which  it  embraces.  Ertemally^  it  is 
bounded  by  the  corpus  striatum  and  taenia  semicircularis ;  and  is  continuous 
with  the  hemisphere.  Internalhj,  it  forms  the  lateral  boundarv  of  the  third 
ventricle ;  and  running  along  its  upper  border  is  seen  the  peduncle  of  the  pineal 
gl.-md.  Its  upper  surface  is  free,  being  partly  seen  in  the  lateral  ventricle ;  it  is 
partially  covered  by  the  fornix,  and  marked  in  front  by  an  eminence,  the  anterior 
tubercle.  Its  under  surface  forms  the  roof  of  the  descending  cornu  of  the  lateral 
ventricle:  into  it  the  crus  cerebri  passes.  Its  posterior  and  inferior  party  which 
projects  into  the  descending  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  presents  two  small 
rounded  eminences,  the  internal  ami  external  (jenicnlate  l/odies.  Its  anterior 
extremity,  which  is  narrow,  forms  the  }H)sterior  boundarv  of  the  foramen  of 
Mi>nro. 

The  third  ventricle  is  the  narrow,  oblong  fissure  placed  between  the  optic  thalami, 
and  extending  to  the  base  of  the  brain.  It  is  bounded,  above,  by  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  velum  interpositum,  from  which  are  suspended  the  choroid  plexuses 
of  the  third  ventricle ;  and,  laterally,  by  two  white  tracts,  one  on  either  side,  the 
peduncles  of  the  pineal  gland.  Its  floor,  somewhat  oblique  in  its  direction,  is 
formed,  from  before  backwards,  by  the  parts  which  close  the  interpeduncular 
space,  viz.,  the  lamina  cinerea,  the  tuber  cinereum  and  infimdibulum,  the  cor- 
pora albicantia,  and  the  locus  jHjrforatus  posticus;  its  sides,  by  the  optic  thalami; 
It  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  anterior  crura  of  the  fornix  and  part  of  the 
anterior  commissure ;  behind,  by  the  posterior  commissure,  and  the  iter  a  tertio 
ad  quartum  ventriculum. 

The  cavity  of  the  third  ventricle  is  crossed  by  three  commissures,  named,  from 
their  pyosition,  anterior^  middle^  and  posterior. 

The  anterior  commissure  is  a  rounded  cord  of  white  fibres,  placed  in  front  of  the 
anterior  crura  of  the  fornix.    It  perforates  the  corpus  striatum  on  either  side,  and 
spreads  out  into  the  substance  of  the  hemispheres,  over  the  roof  of  the  descend- 
ing horn  of  each  lateral  ventricle. 
41 
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they  are  only  two  in  number,  are  called  the  optic  lobes,  from  their  connectioii 
witn  the  optic  nerves,  and  are  hollow  in  their  interior ;  but  in  mammalia,  they 
are  four  in  number,  as  in  man,  and  quite  solid.  In  the  human  foetus,  they  are 
developed  at  a  very  early  period,  and  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  cerebral 
mass ;  at  first  they  are  only  two  in  number,  as  in  the  lower  mammalia,  and  hol- 
low in  their  interior. 

These  bodies  receive,  from  below,  white  fibres  from  the  olivary  fasciculus  or 
fillet ;  they  are  also  connected  with  the  cerebellum  by  means  of  a  large  white 
cord  on  each  side,  the  processus  ad  testes,  or  superior  peduncles  of  the  cere- 
bellum, which  is  continued  onwards  to  the  thalami  through  the  tubercula  quad- 
rigemina. 

The  valve  of  Vieussens  is  a  thin,  translucent  lamina  of  medullary  substance, 
stretched  between  the  two  processus  e  cerebello  ad  testes ;  it  covers  in  the  canal 
leading  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  ventricle,  forming  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
latter  cavity.  It  is  narrow  in  front,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  testes ;  and 
broader  behind,  at  its  connection  with  the  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum. 
A  slight  elevated  ridge,  the  frsenulum,  descends  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
valve  from  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  on  either  side  of  it  may  be  seen  the 
fibres  of  origin  of  the  fourth  nerve.  Its  lower  half  is  covered  by  a  thin,  trans- 
versely grooved  lobule  of  gray  matter,  prolonged  from  the  anterior  border  of 
the  cerebellum ;  this  is  called  by  the  Italian  anatomists  the  linynetta  laininosa. 

The  corpora  geniculata  are  two  small,  flattened,  oblong  masses,  placed  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  on  the  under  and  back  part  of  each 
optic  thalamus,  and  named,  from  their  position,  corpus  (/entcu latum  externum  and 
internum.  They  are  placed  one  on  the  outer  and  one  on  the  inner  side  of  each 
optic  tract.  In  this  situation,  the  optic  tract  may  be  seen  dividing  into  two  bands, 
one  of  which  is  connected  with  the  external  geniculate  body  and  nates,  the  other 
being  connected  with  the  internal  geniculate  body  and  testes. 

Structure  of  the  cerebrum,.  The  white  matter  of  each  hemisphere  consists  of 
three  kinds  of  fibres :  1.  Diverging  or  peduncular  fibres,  which  connect  the 
hemisphere  with  the  cord  and  medulla  oblongata.  2.  Transverse  commissural 
fibres,  which  coimcct  together  the  two  hemispheres.  3.  Longitudinal  commissural 
fibres,  which  connect  distant  parts  of  the  same  hemisphere. 

The  divergiwj  ov  peduncular  fibres  consist  of  a  main  body,  and  of  certain  acces- 
sory fibres.  The  main  body  originate  in  the  columns  of  the  cord  and  medulla 
oblongata,  and  enter  the  cerebrum  througli  the  crus  cerebri,  where  they  are 
arranged  into  two  bundles,  separated  by  the  locus  niger.  Those  fibres  which  form 
the  inferior  or  fasciculated  portion  of  the  crus  are  derived  from  the  anterior 
pyramid,  and,  ascending,  pass  mainly  through  the  centre  of  the  striate  body ; 
those  on  the  opposite  surface  of  the  crus,  which  form  the  tegmentum,  are  derived 
from  the  posterior  pyramid  and  fasciculi  teretes ;  as  they  ascend,  they  pass,  some 
through  the  under  part  of  the  thalamus,  and  others  through  both  thalamus  and 
corpus  striatum,  decussating  in  these  bodies  with  each  other,  and  with  the  fibres 
of  the  corpus  callosum.  Tiie  optic  thalami  also  receive  accessory  fibres  from  the 
processus  ad  testes,  the  olivary  fasciculus,  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  corpora 
geniculata.  Some  of  the  diverging  fibres  end  in  the  cerebral  ganglia,  whilst 
others  pass  through  and  receive  additional  fibres  from  them,  and,  as  they  emerge, 
radiate  into  the  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  lobes  of  the  hemisphere,  decus- 
sating again  with  the  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum,  before  passing  to  the  con- 
volutions.    These  fibres  have  received  the  name  of  corona  radiata. 

The  transverse  commissural  fibres  connect  together  the  two  hemispheres  across 
the  middle  line.  They  are  formed  by  the  corpus  callosum  and  the  anterior  and 
posterior  commissures. 

The  lonyitndtnal  commissural  fibres  connect  together  distant  parts  of  the  same 
hemispheres,  the  fibres  being  disposed  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  They  form  the 
fornix,  the  ta3nia  semicircularis,  and  peduncles  of  the  pineal  gland,  the  stria^longi- 
tudinales,  the  fibres  of  the  gyrus  foruicatus,  and  the  fasciculus  unciformis. 


CEREBELLUM. 


The  Ckkkkellum. 

The  Cerebellum,  or  little  brain,  ia  that  portion  of  the  encephalon  which  is  cod- 
tainei^  in  the  interior  occipital  fossre.     It  ia  situated  beneath  the  posterior  lobea 
of  tlie  cerebrum,  from  which  it  la  separated  by  the  tentorium,     Ita  average  weight 
ill  the  male  is  6  oz.  4  drs.     It  attains  its  maximum  weight  between  the  twenty- 
Fig.  387. — I'ppvr  Surface  of  tlie  (JeiiiUellui 


fifth  and  fortieth  year;  its  imreasc  in  weight  after  the  fourteenth  year  being 
relatively  greater  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  The  proiwrtion  between  the 
cerebellum  and  cerebrum  is,  in  the  male,  as  1  to  8} ;  and  in  tne  female,  as  1  to  8J, 
In  the  infant,  the  cerebelhira  ia  proportionalely  much  smaller  than  in  the  adult, 
the  relation  betweonit  and  the  cerebrum  l>eing,  according  to  Cliau.'*sier,  between 
1  to  13,  and  1  to  2(} ;  by  Cruveilhier  the  proportion  was  found  to  l>e  1  to  20.  In 
form,  the  cerebellum  is  oblong,  and  flattened  from  above  downwards,  its  great 


diameter  being  from  side  to  side.  It  measures  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches 
transversely,  and  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  froni  before  backwards,  being 
about  two  I'nches  thick  in  the  centre,  and  about  six  lines  at  the  circuniierence, 
which  is  the  thinnest  part.  It  con.-iisls  of  jiray  and  white  matter:  the  Ibrmer, 
darker  than  that  of  the  cerebrum,  wcupics  the  surface;  the  latter,  the  interior. 
The  surface  of  the  eerelHjUum  is  not  convoluted  like  the  cerebrum,  hut  traversed 
by  numerous  curved  furrows  or  sulci,  which  varv  in  depth  at  diflerent  [mrts,  and 
separate  the  lamina'  of  which  its  exterior  is  composed. 
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Its  upper  surface  (Fig.  387)  is  somewhat  elevated  in  the  median  line,  and 
depressed  towards  its  circumference ;  it  consists  of  two  lateral  hemispheres,  con- 
nected together  by  an  elevated  median  portion  or  lobe,  the  superior  vermiform 
process.  The  median  lobe  is  the  fundamental  part,  and  in  some  animals,  as  fishes 
and  reptiles,  the  only  part  which  exists;  the  hemispheres  being  additions,  and 
attaining  their  maximum  size  in  man.  The  hemispheres  are  separated,  in  front, 
by  a  deep  notch,  the  incisura  cerehelli  anterior^  which  encircles  tne  coi'pora  quad- 
rigemina  behind ;  they  are  also  separated  by  a  similar  notch  behind,  the  incisura 
cerebelU  posterior^  in  which  is  received  the  upper  part  of  the  falx  cerebelli.  The 
superior  vermiform  process  (upper  part  of  the  median  lobe  of  the  cerebellum) 
extends  from  the  notch  on  the  anterior  to  that  on  the  posterior  border.  It  is 
divided  into  three  lobes:  the  hbulu^  centralis,  a  small  lobe,  situated  in  the  incisura 
anterior;  the  monticulus  cerehelli^  the  central  projecting  part  of  the  process;  and 
the  commissura  simplex,  a  small  lobe  near  the  incisura  posterior. 

The  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum  (Fig.  388)  is  suodivided  into  two  lateral 
hemispheres  by  a  depression,  the  valley,  which  extends  from  before  backwards  in 
the  middle  line.  The  lateral  hemispheres  are  lodged  in  the  inferior  occipital 
fossuR  the  median  depression,  or  valley,  receives  the  back  part  of  the  meaulla 
oblongata,  is  broader  in  the  centre  than  at  either  extremity,  and  has,  projecting 
from  its  floor,  part  of  the  median  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  called  the  inferior  vermi- 
form process.  The  parts  entering  into  the  composition  of  this  body  are,  from 
behind  forwards,  the  commissura  hrevis,  situated  in  the  incisura  posterior;  in  front 
of  this,  a  laminated  conical  projection,  the  pyramid ;  more  anteriorly,  a  larger 
eminence,  the  uvula,  which  is  placed  between  the  two  rounded  lobes  which  occupy 
the  sides  of  the  valley,  the  amygdalse  or  tonsils,  and  is  connected  with  them  by 
a  commissure  of  gray  matter  indented  on  the  surface,  called  the  furrowed  hand. 
In  front  of  the  uvula  is  the  nodule  ;  it  is  the  anterior  pointed  termination  of  the 
inferior  vermiform  process,  and  projects  into  the  cavity  of  the  fourth  ventricle ; 
it  has  been  named  by  Malacarne  the  laminated  tubercle.  On  each  side  of  the 
nodule  is  a  thin  layer  of  white  substance,  attached  externally  to  the  flocculus,  and 
internally  to  the  nodule ;  these  form  together  the  posterior  medullary  velum,  or 
commissure  of  the  flocculus.  It  is  usually  covered  in  and  concealed  by  the 
amygdahe,  and  cannot  be  seen  until  they  are  drawn  aside.  This  band  is  of  a 
semilunar  form  on  each  side,  its  anterior  margin  being  free  and  concave,  its  pos- 
terior attached  just  in  front  of  the  furrowed  band.  Between  it  and  the  nodulus 
and  uvula,  behind,  is  a  deep  fossa,  called  the  sumllow^s  nest  {nidus  hirundinis). 

Lobes  of  the  cerebellum.  Each  hemisphere  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower 
portion  by  the  great  horizontal  fissure,  which  commences  in  front  at  the  pons, 
and  passes  horizontally  round  the  free  margin  of  either  hemisphere,  backwards, 
to  the  middle  line.  From  this  primary  fissure  numerous  secondary  fissures  pro- 
ceed, wliich  separate  the  cerebellum  into  lobes. 

Upon  the  upper  surface  of  either  hemisphere  there  are  two  lobes,  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  fissure.  These  are  the  anterior  or  square  lobe,  which  extends 
as  far  back  as  the  posterior  edge  of  the  vermiform  process,  and  the  posterior  or 
semilunar  lobe,  which  passes  from  the  termination  of  the  preceding  to  the  great 
horizontal  fissure. 

Upon  the  under  surface  of  either  hemisphere  there  are  five  lobes,  separated 
bysulci ;  these  are  from  before  backwards,  1.  the  flocculus  or  suh-peduncuUir ^ 
lobe,  a  prominent  tuft,  situated  behind  and  below  the  middle  T)eduncle  of  the 
cerelx^Uum ;  its  surface  is  composed  of  gray  matter,  subdivided  into  a  few  small 
lamina';  it  is  sometimes  called  the  jmenmofiastric  lobule,  from  being  situated 
behind  the  pncumogastric  nerve :  2.  the  amf/(/</ala  or  tonsil,  situated  on  either 
side  of  the  great  median  fissure  or  valley,  and  j^rojecting  into  the  fourth  ventricle : 
3.  the  dif/dsfric  lobe,  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  t(msil,  and  connected  in  part 
with  tlic  pyramid :  4.  the  slender  lobe,  behind  the  digastric,  and  connected  with 
the  back  part  of  the  pyramid  and  the  commissura  brevis:  and  more  posteriorly 
(5.),  the  inferior  posterior  lobe,  which  also  joins  the  commissura  brevis  in  the  valley. 
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Structure.  (Fig.  389.)  If  a  vertical  section  is  mnde  tlirough  either  hemisphere 
of  the  cerebellum,  midway  between  its  centre  and  the  superior  vermiform  process, 
the  interior  will  be  foimd  lo  consist  of  a  central  stem  of  white  matter,  which 
contains  in  its  interior  a  dentate  body.  From  the  surface  of  this  central  stem  a 
series  of  plates  of  medullary  matter  are  itetac'hed,  which,  covered  with  gray 
matter,  form  the  lamina;;  and  from  the  anterior  part  of  each  hemisphere  arise 
three  large  processes  or  peduncles,  superior,  middle,  and  inf'enor,  by  which  the 
cereliellum  is  connected  witL  the  rest  of  the  encepbalon. 

Tlie  Jaminse  are  about  ten  or  twelve  in  nmnber,  including  those  on  both  sur- 
faces of  the  cerebellum,  those  in  i'ront  being  detstcbed  at  a  riglit  angle,  and  those 
behind  at  an  acute  angle;  as  each  lamina  proceeds  outwards,  other  secondary 
Iamin:e  are  detached  from  it,  and  from  these,  tertiary  lamina?.  The  arrangement 
thus   described    gives   to  the 

cut    .'(Urfacc    of  the    organ    a  Fig,  889. — Vertical  Sectiuo  of  tbe  Cerebellum. 

foliated  appearance,  to  which 
the  name  arbor  vilie  has  been 
given.  Each  lamina  consists 
of  white  matter,  covered  ex- 
ternally by  a  layer  of  gray 
substance.  Tlie  wliilc  matter 
of  each  lamina  is  derived 
partly  from  the  central  stem : 
in  addition  to  which  white 
fibres  pass  from  one  lamina  to 
anotlier.  The  gray  matter 
resembles  somewhat  the  cor- 
tical substance  of  the  convo- 
lutions. It  consists  of  two 
layers :  the  external  one,  soft 
and  of  a  grayish  color;  the 
internal  one,  tirmer  and  of  a 
rust  color. 

The  corpm  dentatum,  or  tfanijlion  of  the  cerebellum,  is  situated  a  little  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  centre  of  the  stem  of  white  matter.  It  consists  of  an  open  bag 
or  capsule  of  gray  matter,  the  section  of  which  presents  a  gray  dentatcd  outline, 
oj)en  at  its  anterior  part.  It  is  surrounded  by  white  fibres ;  white  fibres  are  also 
contained  in  its  interior,  which  issue  from  it  to  join  the  superior  peduncles. 

The  pednnclea  of  the  cerebellum,  superior,  middle,  and  inferior,  serve  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  rest  of  the  encephalon. 

The  superior  peduncles  (processus  e  cerebello  ml  testes)  connect  the  cerebellum 
with  the  cerebrum  :  they  pass  forwards  and  upwards  to  the  testes,  beneath  which 
they  ascend  to  the  crura  cerebri  and  optic  thalami,  forming  part  of  the.  diverg- 
ing cerebral  fibres:  each  peduncle  forma  part  of  the  lateral  boundary  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  and  is  connected  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  by  the 
valve  of  Yieussens,  The  peduncles  are  continuous  behind  with  the  folia  of  the 
inferior  vermiform  process,  and  with  the  wliite  fibres  in  the  interior  of  the  cor- 
pus dentatum.  Beneath  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  the  innermost  fibres  of  each 
peduncle  decu,ssate  with  each  other,  so  that  some  fibres  from  the  right  half  of 
the  cerebellum  are  continued  to  the  K-ft  half  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  inferior  ped'Hicles  (processus  ad  medullavi)  connect  the  cerebellum  with 
the  medulla  oblongata.  They  psiss  downwards,  to  the  back  part  of  the  medulla, 
and'lbrm  part  of  the  restiform  bodies.  Alxjve,  the  fibres  of  each  process  are 
connected  chiefly  with  the  laminae,  on  tlie  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum  ;  and 
below,  they  are  connected  with  all  three  tracts  of  one  half  of  the  medulla ;  and 
through  these,  with  the  corresponding  half  of  the  cord,  excepting  the  posterior 
median  columnK. 

The  middle  peduvcles  {processus  ad  poiiti-m),  the  largest  of  the  three,  coimect 
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together  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  forming  their  great  transverse 
commissure.  Thev  consist  of  a  mass  of  curved  fibres,  which  arise  in  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  cerebellum,  and  pass  across  to  the  same  points  on  the  opposite  side. 
They  form  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons  Varolii. 

Fourth  Ventricle.    (Fig.  385.) 

The  fourth  ventricle,  or  ventricle  of  the  cerebellum,  is  the  space  between  tlie 
posterior  surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons  in  front,  and  the  cerebellum 
behind.  It  is  lozenge- shaped,  being  contracted  above  and  below,  and  broadest 
across  its  central  part.  It  is  bounded  laterally  by  the  processus  e  cerebello  ad 
testes  above,  and  by  the  diverging  posterior  pyramids  and  restiform  bodies 
below. 

The  roof  is  arclied ;  it  is  formed  by  the  valve  of  Vieussens  and  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  cerebellum,  which  presents,  in  this  situation,  four  small  eminences  or 
lobules,  the  nodulus^  uvula^  and  two  amygdalse. 

The  anterior  boundary,  or  fioor^  is  formed  by  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  pons.  In  the  median  line  is  seen  the  posterior  median 
fissure,  which  becomes  gradually  obliterated  above,  and  terminates  below  in  the 
point  of  the  calamus  scriptorius^  formed  by  the  convergence  of  the  posterior 
pyramids.  At  this  point  is  the  orifice  of  a  short  canal  terminating  in  a  cul-de- 
sac^  the  remains  of  the  canal  which  extends  in  foetal  life  through  the  centre  of 
the  cord.  On  each  side  of  the  median  fissure  are  two  slightly  convex  longitudinal 
eminences,  the  fascicuU  teretes :  they  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  floor,  being 
indistinct  below  and  of  a  grayish  color,  but  well  marked  and  whitish  above. 
Each  eminence  consists  of  fibres  derived  from  the  lateral  tract  and  restiform  body, 
which  ascend  to  the  cerebrum.  Opposite  the  crus  cerebelli,  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  fasciculi  teretes,  is  a  small  eminence  of  dark-gray  substance,  which  pre- 
sents a  bluish  tint  through  the  thin  stratum  covering  it ;  this  is  called  the  locus 
cserulens ;  and  a  thin  streak  of  the  same  color  continued  up  from  this  on  either 
side  of  the  fasciculi  teretes,  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  ventricle,  is  called  the  taenia 
violacra.  The  lower  part  of  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  is  crossed  by  several  white 
transverse  linos,  lineie  transversa ;  they  emerge  from  the  posterior  median  fissure; 
some  enter  the  crus  cerebelli,  others  enter  the  roots  of  origin  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  whilst  some  pass  upwards  and  outwards  on  the  floor  of  the  ventricle. 

Tlie  lininff  merrArane  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 
third,  through  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  and  its  cavity  communicates  below  with 
the  sub-arachnoid  space  of  the  brain  and  cord  through  an  aperture  in  the  laver 
of  pia  mater  extending  between  the  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata.  Later- 
ally, this  membrane  is  reflected  outwards  a  short  distance  between  the  cerebellum 
and  medulla. 

The  choroid  plexuses  of  the  fourth  ventricle  are  two  in  number;  they  are  deli- 
cate vascular  fringes,  which  project  into  the  ventricle  on  each  side,  passing  from 
the  point  of  the  inferior  vermiform  process  to  the  outer  margin  of  the  restiform 
bodies. 

Tlie  (/ray  matter  in  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  consists  of  a  tolerably  thick 
stratum,  continuous  below  with  the  gray  commissure  of  the  cord,  and  extending 
up  as  high  as  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius;  and,  in  addition,  of  some  special  deposits 
connected  with  the  roots  of  origin  of  certain  nerves.  In  the  upper  half  of  the 
ventricle  is  a  projection  situated  over  the  nucleus,  from  which  the  sixth  and  facial 
nerves  take  a  common  origin.  In  the  lower  half  are  three  eminences  on  each 
side  for  the  roots  of  origin  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  nerves. 


Cranial  Nerves. 

THE  Cranial  Nerves,  nine  in  number  on  each  side,  arise  from  some  part  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  centre,  and  are  transmitted  through  foramina  in  tne  base  of 
the  cranium.  They  have  been  named  numericallv,  according  to  the  order  in 
which  they  pass  out  of  the  base  of  the  brain.  Otner  names  are  also  given  to 
them,  derived  from  the  parts  to  which  they  are  distributed,  or  from  their  func- 
tions.    Taken  in  their  order,  from  before  backwards,  they  are  as  follows : — 

1st.    Olfactory.  iifcr  /  ^^^^^^  (Portio  dura).         7^ 

2d.    Optic.  ^^o.  -^  Auditory  (Portio  mollis).  ^** 

3d.    Motor  oculi.  T  Glosso-pharyngeal.  ^* 

4th.  Pathetic.  ^IIf.  \  Pneumogastric  (Par  vagum^. '' 

5th.  Trifacial  (Trigeminus).  _  ( Spinal  accessory.  //** 

6th.  Abducens.  91^      Hypoglossal  /^^ 

If,  however,  the  7th  pair  be  considered  as  two,  and  the  8th  pair  as  three  dis- 
tinct nerves,  then  their  number  will  be  increased  to  twelve,  whicn  is  the  arrange- 
ment adopted  by  Sommerring. 

The  cranial  nerves  may  be  subdivided  into  four  groups,  according  to  the  pecu- 
liar function  possessed  by  each,  viz.,  nerves  of  special  sense ;  nerves  of  common 
sensation ;  nerves  of  motion ;  and  mixed  nerves.  These  groups  may  be  thus 
arranged : — 

Nerves  of  Special  Sense.  Nerves  of  Motion, 

Olfactory.  Motor  oculi. 

Optic.  Pathetic. 

Auditory.  Part  of  third  division  of  fifth. 

Part  of  Glosso-pharyngeal.  Abducens. 

Lingual  or  gustatory  branch  of  fifth.  Facial. 

Hypoglossal. 

Nerves  of  Common  Sensation.  Mixed  Nerves. 

Fifth  (greater  portion).  Pneumogastric. 

Part  of  glosso-pharyngeal.  Spinal  accessory. 

All  the  cranial  nerves  are  connected  to  some  part  of  the  surface  of  the  brain. 
This  is  termed  their  superficial  or  apparent  orifjin.  But  their  fibres  may,  in  all 
cases,  be  traced  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  organ.  This  part  is  called 
their  deep  or  real  origin.^ 

Olfactory  Nerve.     (Fig.  380,  p.  631.) 

The  First  or  Olfactory  Nerve,  the  special  nerve  of  the  sense  of  smell,  may 
be  regar<led  as  a  lobe,  or  portion  of  the  cerebral  substance  pushed  forward  in 
direct  relation  with  the  organ  to  which  it  is  distributed.  It  arises  by  three 
roots. 

*  The  deep  origin  or  point  of  connection  of  the  cranial  nerve  with  the  brain  is  still,  in  some 
instances,  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  It  seems  probable  that  each  of  the  nerves  arises  from  some 
special  centre  of  gray  matter,  termed  a  nucleAis:  at  all  events,  many  of  them  can  be  traced  to 
such  special  nuclei,  through  which,  no  doubt,  they  are  connected  with  other  portions  of  the 
cerebral  mass.  It  has  been  thought  advisable  in  the  text  to  give  only  the  most  modem  views  as 
to  tlie  deep  origin  of  these  nerves,  without  burdening  the  student's  mind  with  all  the  different 
opinions  of  anatomists,  which  have  at  various  times  been  set  forth  in  regard  to  the  place  from 
which  these  nerves  take  their  origin.  For  these  recent  views  the  editor,  ju*  stated  in  a  former 
edition,  is  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Lockhart  Clarke. 

(649) 
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The  external  or  hm<j  root  is  a  narrow,  white,  medullary  band,  which  passes 
outwards  across  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  into  the  substance  of  the  middle  lobe  of 
the  cerebrum.  It'^  deep  origin  has  been  traced  to  a  nucleus  of  gray  matter  in 
the  temporo-Kpheni>idal  lobe,  in  front  of  the  lies  hippocampi. 

Tlie  middle  or  yruy  root  arises  from  a  papilla  of  gray  matter  {camncula  mam- 
millaris)  imbedded  in  the  anterior  lobe.  It  contains  white  fibres  in  its  interior, 
which  are  connected  with  the  corpus  striatum. 

The  internal  or  short  root  is  composed  of  white  fibres,  which  arise  from  the 
inner  and  back  part  of  the  anterior  lobe,  being  connected,  according  to  Fiiville, 
with  the  longituninal  fibres  of  the  gyrus  fornieatus. 

These  three  roots  unite  and  form  a  flat  band,  narrower  in  the  middle  than  at 
ettlier  extremity,  and  of  a  somewhat  prismoid  form  on  section.  It  is  soft  in 
texture,  and  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  gray  matter  in  its  substance.  _  As 
it  passes  forwards,  it  is  contained  in  a  deep  sulcus,  between  two  convolutions, 
lying  on  the  under  surface  of  ihe  anterior  lobe,  on  either  side  of  the  longitudinal 
fi.ssure,  and  is  retained  in  position  by  the  arachnoid  membrane  wJiich  covei-s  it. 
On  reaching  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  it  expands  into  an  oblong 
mass  of  grayish- white  substance,  the  olfactory  biilh.  From  tne  under  part  of  this 
bulb  are  given  off  numerous  filaments,  about  twenty  in  number,  which  pass 
through  the  cribriform  foramina,  and  are  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose.  Each  filament  is  surrounded  by  a  tubular  prolongation  from  ihe 
dura  mater  and  pia  mater;  the  former  being  lo.'it  on  the  periosteum  lining  the 
uose,  the  latter  in  the  neurilemma  of  the  nerve.  The  filaments,  as  they  enter  the 
narcs,  are  divisible  into  three  groups :  an  inner  group,  larger  than  those  on  the 
outer  wall,  spread  out  over  the  upper  third  of  the  septum  ;  a  middle  set,  confined 
to  the  roof  of  the  nose ;  and  an  outer  set,  which  are  distributed  over  the  supe- 
rior and  middle  turbinated  bones  and  the  surface  of  the  ethmoid  in  front  of  them. 
As  the  filaments  descend,  they  unite  in  a  plexiform  network,  and  are  believed  by 
most  observers  to  terminate  in  the  cells  of  Schiiltze  {p.  729), 

The  olfactory  differs  in  structure  from  other  nerves,  in  containing  gray  matter 
in  its  interior,  and  being  soft  and  pulpy  in  consistence.  Its  filaments  are  deficient 
in  the  white  substance  of  Seliwann,  are  not  divisible  into  fibriilte,  and  resemble 
the  gelatinous  fibres,  in  being  nucleated,  and  of  a  finely  granular  texture. 

Optic  Nkrve. 

Tlie  Second,  or  Optic  Nerve,  the  special  nerve  of  the  sense  of  sight,  is  dis- 
tributed exclusively  to  the  eyeball.  The  nerves  of  opposite  sides  are  connected 
together  at  the  commissure,  and  from  the 
back  of  the  commissure  they  may  be  traced 
to  the  brain,  under  the  name  of  the  optic 
tracts. 

The  optic  tract,  at  its  connection  with  the 
brain,  is  divided  into  two  bands,  which  arise 
from  the  optic  thalami,  the  corpora  geniculata, 
and  the  anterior  lobes  (nates)  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina.  The  fibres  of  origin  from  the 
tnalamus  may  be  traced  pitrtly  from  its  sur- 
face and  partly  from  its  interior.  From  this 
origin  the  tract  winds  obliquely  across  the 
under  surlace  of  the  crus  ccrebn,  in  the  form 
of  a  flattened  band,  destitute  of  nenrilemma, 
and  is  attaclied  to  the  crus  by  its  anterii>r  mar- 
gin. It  now  assumes  a  cylindrical  form,  and, 
as  it  passes  forwards,  is  connected  with  the 
tuber  cinereum  and  lamina  cinerea,  from 
both  of  which  it  receives  fibree.     Aceonling 
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to  Foville,  it  is  also  connected  with  the  taenia  semicircularis  and  the  anterior 
termination  of  the  gyrus  fbrnicatus.  It  finally  joins  with  the  nerve  of  the 
opposite  side  to  form  the  optic  commissure. 

The  commissure  or  chiasma,  somewhat  quadrilateral  in  form,  rests  upon  the 
optic  groove  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  being  bounded,  above,  by  the  lamina  cinerea; 
behind,  by  the  tuber  cinereum ;  on  either  side,  by  the  anterior  perforated  space. 
Within  the  commissure,  the  optic  nerves  of  the  two  sides  undergo  a  partial 
decussation.    The  fibres  which  form  the  inner  margin 

of  each  tract  are  continued  across  from  one  to  the  Fig.  391.— Course  of  the  Fi- 
other  side  of  the  brain,  and  have  no  connection  with  ^''.^  ^^  ^^®  Optic  Coin- 
the  optic  nerves.  These  may  be  regarded  as  commis- 
sural fibres  (inter-cerebral)  between  the  thalami  of 
opposite  sides.     Some  fibres  are  continued  across  the 


anterior  border  of  the  chiasma,  and  connect  the  optic  JK^gBk      'i-J^^**,^, 

nerves  of  the  two  sides,  having  no  relation  with  the 


optic  tracts.     Tiiey  may  be  regarded  as  commissural 

fibres  between  the  two  retinje  (in ter- retinal  fbres\.    The 

outer  fibres  of  each  tract  arc  continued  into  tne  optic  nerve  of  the  same  side. 

The  central  fibres  of  each  tract  are  continued  into  the  optic  nerve  of  the  opposite 

side,  decussating  in  the  commissure  with  similar  fibres  of  the  opposite  tract.* 

The  optic  nerves  arise  from  the  fore  part  of  the  commissure,  and,  diverging 
from  one  another,  become  rounded  in  form  and  firm  in  texture,  and  are  inclosed 
in  a  sheath  derived  from  the  arachnoid.  As  each  nerve  passes  through  the  cor- 
responding optic  foramen,  it  receives  a  sheath  from  the  dura  mater;  and  as  it 
enters  the  orbit  this  sheath  subdivides  into  two  layers,  one  of  which  becomes 
continuous  with  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit ;  the  other  forms  a  sheath  for  the 
nerve,  and  surrounds  it  as  far  as  the  sclerotic.  The  nerve  passes  through  the 
cavity  of  the  orbit,  pierces  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats  at  tlie  back  part  of  the 
eyeball,  a  little  to  the  nasal  side  of  its  centre,  and  expands  into  the  retina. 
Arnold  describes  a  communication  between  the  optic  nerve  in  the  orbit  and  the 
ascending  branches  of  Meckel's  ganglion.  A  small  artery,  the  arteria  centralis 
retime,  perforates  the  optic  nerve  a  little  behind  the  globe,  and  runs  along  its 
interior  in  a  tubular  canal  of  fibrous  tissue.  It  supplies  the  inner  surface  of  the 
retina,  and  is  accompanied  by  corresponding  veins. 

Third  Nerve.    (Figs.  392,  393.) 

The  Third,  or  Motor  Oculi  Nerve,  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  the  orbit, 
except  the  Superior  oblique  and  External  rectus ;  it  also  sends  motor  filaments 
to  the  iris.  It  is  a  rather  large  nerve,  of  rounded  form  and  firm  texture,  having 
its  apparent  origin  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  crus  cerebri,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  pons  Varolii. 

The  deep  ori(/in  may  be  traced  through  the  locus  niger  and  tegmentum  of  the 
crus  to  a  nucleus  situated  on  either  side  of  the  median  line  in  the  floor  of  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  beneath  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  On  emerging  from  the 
brain,  the  nerve  is  invested  with  a  sneath  of  pia  mater,  and  inclosed  in  a  pro- 
longation from  the  arachnoid.  It  then  pierces  the  dura  mater  below  and  external 
to  the  posterior  clinoid  process,  passing  between  the  two  processes  from  the  free 
and  attached  borders  of  the  tentorium,  which  are  prolonged  forwards,  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  anterior  and  posterior  clinoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
It  passes  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  above  the  other  orbital 
nerves,  receiving  in  its  course  one  or  two  filaments  from  the  cavernous  plexus  of 
the  sympathetic.  It  then  divides  into  two  branches,  which  enter  the  orbit 
through  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  between  the  two  heads  of  the  External  rectus 
muscle.     On  passing  through  the  fissure,  the  nerve  is  placed  below  the  fourth, 

'  A  specimen  of  congenital  absence  of  the  optic  commissure  is  to  be  found  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Westminster  Hospital. 
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nod  the  frontal  Hiid  lachrymal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  and  lias,  panung 
between  its  two  divisions,  the  nasal  nt-rve. 

The  superior  divvtion,  the  smaller,  passes  inwards  across  the  optic  nerve,  and 
supplies  the  Superior  rectus  and  Levator  palpebrte.     It  occasioually  communicala" 
with  the  ganglionic  branch  of  (T 
Fig.  3U2. — Serves  ut  tLo  Orliit.     Seen  from  above.         nasal  nerve. 

Thein/hior  (livt«ion,l\ie\an 
divides  iuto  three  branchcf 
passes  beneath  the  optic  nerval 
the  Inlernal  rectus;  another  f 
the  Interior  rectus;  andthutlii 
the  lai^est  of  the  three,  [>ii 
forwards,  between  the  Inferi 
and  External  recti,  to  the  InfA 
rior  oblique.  From  the  latter,  i 
short,  thick  branch  is  given  off  ti 
the  lower  part  of  the  lentieulai 
ganglion,  forming  its  inferi  ' 
mot,  as  well  as  two  lilatnents  i 
the  Inferior  rccitus.  All  ihd^ 
^       M'^wiin.M^i^»/'  branches  enter  the   muscles   . 

.y-'^    ~'-'-%^EKjSw^BSk'I  their  ocular  surface. 

FoDRTH  Nerve.     (Fig.  31»2ji 

The  Fourth,  or  Pathb*  ^ 
Nerve  (trochlear!,  the  small«L 
of  the  cranial  nerves,  supptd 
the  Superior  oblique  muscle. 
apparent  origin,  at  the  base 
the  brain,  is  on  the  outer  cide 
the  cms  cerebri,  just  in  front! 
the  pons  Varolii,  bm  the  fibi 
can  be  traced  b«ckwards,  bonu 
.-*      the  ui'rporaquadrigemin»,.to  t 

^____^_^ valve  of  Vieussens,  on  the  upp 

surface  of  which  the  two  nttrij 
are  connected  by  a  transverse  band  of  fibres,  forming  a  kind  of  commiiwure. 
deep  origin  may  be  traced  partly  to  t!ie  posterior  part  of  the  same  nucleus  in  i 
floor  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  from  which  the  third  nerve  arises;  and  pari 
into  a  gray  nucleus,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  close  I 
the  origin  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Tiie  nerve  winds  round  tlic  outer  side  of  the  cri 
cerebri,  immediately  above  the  itons  Varolii,  pierces  the  dura  tiiatcr  in  the 
btirder  of  the  tentorium  cerebeih,  near  the  posterior  cliuoid  procw^,  alxjve  t 
oval  o[tening  for  the  fifth  nerve,  and  passes  forwards  thmugh  the  outer  wall  4 
the  cavernous  sinus,  between  the  third  and  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  RB6 
and  enters  the  orbit,  througii  tlie  sphenoidal  fissure.  It  now  bectimes  the  hightf 
of  all  the  nerves;  lying  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  fissure  internal  to  l", 
frontal  nerve.  In  the  orbit,  it  passes  inwards,  above  the  origin  of  the  LevaU 
pfilf>cbne,  and  fimillv  enters  the  orbital  surface  of  the  Superior  oblique  muscle,^ 

In  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus  this  nerve  receives  some,  filatuenl 
from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic.  It  is  not  unfrequcntlv  bltmdt, 
with  tlie  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fiftn;  nud  occasionally  gives  olT  a  "branch  I 
assist  in  the  formation  of  the  lachrymal  nerve.  It  ahso  gives  oft'  a  n-curroi' 
branch,  which  passes  backwards  between  the  layers  of  the  tentorium,  dividin 
into  two  or  three  filaments,  which  may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  wall  of  im 
lateral  sinus. 
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FltTH  Nervk. 

The  Fifth,  or  Trifacial  Nerve  (tngeminus),  Ih  the  largest  cranial  nerve,  and 
resembles  a  spinal  nerve  in  several  particulars ;  it  arises  by  two  roots — of  these 
the  anterior  is  the  smaller  and  is  the  motor  root,  the  posterior,  the  larger  and 
sensory.  Moreover,  like  the  spinal  nerves,  the  posterior  or  sensory  root  has  a 
ganglion  developed  njran  it.  The  functions  of  this  nerve  are  various.  It  is  a 
nerve  of  special  sense,  of  common  sensation,  and  of  motion.  It  is  the  great 
sensitive  nerve  of  the  head  and  face,  the  motor  nerve  of  the  muscles  of  mastica- 
tion, and  its  lingual  branch  is  one  of  the  nerves  of  tlie  special  sense  of  taste.  It 
arises  bv  two  roots,  a  posterior  larger  orsensorv,  and  an  anterior  smaller  or  motor 
root.  Its  superficial  origin  is  from  the  side  of  the  pons  Varolii,  a  little  nearer 
to  the  upper  than  the  lower  border.  The  smaller  root  consists  of  three  or  four 
bundles ;  in  the  larger,  the  bundles  are  more  numerous,  varying  in  nnmber  from 
seventy  to  a  hundred:  the  two  roots  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  few  oi 
the  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons.  Tlie  large  root  of  the  fifth  or  trigeminal  arises 
chiefly  from  the  gray  tubercles  of  Rolando,  or  the  upper  expand^  extremities 
of  the  posterior  gray  horns  of  the  medulla  ;  the  small  or  motor  root  arises  from 
two  masses  of  large  multipolar  cells,  situated  each  on  the  inner  side  and  close  to 
the  gray  tubercle  and  intimately  connected  with  it.     The  two  roots  of  the  nerve 


fig.  8H3,— Nerves  of  the  Orbit  aad  Ojihthaliinc  GnnRlioo,     Side  V  iew. 


pass  forwards  through  an  oval  opening  in  the  dura  mater,  on  the  superior  border 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  above  the  internal  auditory  meatus ; 
they  then  run  between  the  bone  and  tlie  dura  to  the  ai>ex  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  where  the  fibres  of  the  sensory  root  form  a  large  semilunar 
ganglion  (Ccwserion),  while  the  motor  root  passes  beneath  the  ganglion  without 
having  any  connection  with  it,  and  joias  outside  tlie  cranium  witli  one  of  the 
trunks  derived  from  it. 

The  Casseriax  or  Semiusar  Gaxolios  is  lodged  in  a  depression  near  the 
aj)ex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tcinpordl  bone.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  crescentic 
form,  with  its  convexity  tnrned  forwards.  Its  up[>er  surface  is  intimately 
adherent  to  the  dura  mater.  Besides  the  small  or  motor  root,  the  large  super- 
ficial petrosal  nerve  lies  underneath  the  ganglion. 

Branches.  Tiiis  ganglion  receives,  on  its  timer  side,  filaments  from  the  carotid 
plexus  of  the  sympathetic ;  and  from  it  some  minute  branches  are  given  oif  to 
the  tentorium  cerebelli  and  the  dura  maler,  in  the  middle  fossa  of  the  cranium. 
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From  its  anterior  border^  which  is  directed  forwards  and  outwards,  three  large 
branches  proceed:  the  ophthalmic^  superior  maxillary^  and  inferior  nuucillary. 
The  ophthalmic  and  superior  maxillary  consist  exclusively  of  fibres  derived 
from  the  larger  root  and  ganglion,  and  are  solely  nerves  of  common  sensation. 
The  third  division,  or  inferior  maxillary,  is  composed  of  fibres  from  both  roots. 
This,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  only  portion  of  the  fifth  nerve  which 
can  be  said  to  resemble  a  spinal  nerve. 

Ophthalmic  Nerve.    (Figs.  892,  893.) 

The  Ophthalmic,  or  first  division  of  the  fifth,  is  a  sensory  nerve.  It  supplies 
the  eyeball,  the  lachrymal  gland,  the  mucous  lining  of  the  eye  and  nasal  fossae, 
and  the  integument  and  muscles  of  the  eyebrow,  forehead,  and  nose.  It  is  the 
smallest  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  fifth,  arising  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Cas- 
serian  ganglion.  It  is  a  short,  flattened  band,  about  an  inch  in  length,  which 
passes  forwards  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  below  the  other  nerves, 
and  just  before  entering  the  orbit,  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  divides  into 
three  branches,  lachrymal,  frontal,  and  nasal.  The  ophthalmic  nerve  is  joined 
by  filaments  from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  communicates  with 
the  sixth  nerve,  and  is  not  unfrequently  joined  witn  the  fourth,  and  gives  ofl^ 
recurrent  filaments,  which  pass  between  the  layers  of  the  tentorium  along  with 
a  branch  from  the  fourth  nerve. 

Its  branches  are,  the 

Lachrymal.  Frontal.  Nasal. 

The  Lachrymal  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  branches  of  the  ophthalmic.  Not 
unfrequently  it  arises  by  two  filaments,  one  from  the  ophthalmic,  the  othei:  from 
the  fourth,  and  this  Swan  considers  to  be  its  usual  condition.  It  passes  forwards 
in  a  separate  tube  of  dura  mater,  and  enters  the  orbit  through  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure.  In  the  orbit  it  runs  along  the  upper  border  of 
the  External  rectus  muscle,  with  the  lachrymal  artery,  and  is  connected  with 
the  orbital  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve.  Within  the  lachrymal  gland 
it  gives  off  several  filaments,  which  supply  the  gland  and  the  conjunctiva. 
Finally,  it  pierces  the  palpebral  ligaments,  and  terminates  in  the  integument  of 
the  upper  eyelid,  joining  with  filaments  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  Frontal  is  the  largest  division  of  the  ophthalmic,  and  may  be  regarded, 
both  from  its  size  and  direction,  as  the  continuation  of  this  nerve.  It  enters  the 
orbit  above  the  muscles,  through  the  highest  and  broadest  part  of  the  sphenoidal 
fissure,  and  runs  forwards  along  the  middle  line,  between  the  Levator  palpebral 
and  the  periosteum.  Midway  between  the  apex  and  base  of  the  orbit  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  supra-trochlear  and  supra-orbital. 

The  supra-trochlear  branchy  the  smaller  of  the  two,  passes  inwards,  above  the 
pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique  muscle,  and  gives  off  a  descending  filament^ 
which  joins  with  tlie  infra -trochlear  branch  of  the  nasal  nerve.  It  then  escapes 
from  the  orbit  between  the  pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique  and  the  supra-orbital 
foramen,  curves  up  on  to  the  forehead  close  to  the  bone,  and  ascends  beneath  tlie 
Corrugator  supercilii  and  Occipito-fron talis  muscles,  to  both  of  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed ;  finally,  it  is  lost  in  the  integument  of  the  forehead. 

The  supra-orbital  branch  passes  forwards  through  the  supra-orbital  foramen, 
and  gives  oft',  in  this  situation,  palpebral  filaments  to  the  upper  eyelid.  It  then 
ascends  upon  the  forehead,  and  terminates  in  muscular,  cutaneous,  and  pericranial 
branches.  The  muscular  branches  supply  the  Corrugator  supercilii,  Occipito- 
frontalis,  and*  Orbicularis  palpebrarum,  furnishing  these  muscles  with  common 
sensation,  and  joining  in  the  substance  of  the  latter  muscle  with  the  facial  nerve. 
The  cnianeous  branches,  two  in  number,  an  inner  and  an  outer,  supply  the  integu- 
ment of  the  cranium  as  far  back  as  the  occiput.  They  are  at  first  situated 
beneath  the  Occipito-fron  talis,  the  inner  branch  perforating  the  frontal  portion 
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of  the  muscle,  the  outer  branch  its  tendinous  aponeurosis.  The  pei-xcranial 
branches  are  distributed  to  the  pericranium  over  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones. 
They  are  derived  from  the  cutaneous  branches  whilst  beneath  the  muscle. 

The  Nasal  nerve  is  intermediate  in  size  between  the  frontal  and  lachrymal,  and 
more  deeply  placed  than  the  other  branches  of  the  ophthalmic.  It  enters  the 
orbit  between  the  two  heads  of  the  External  rectus,  and  ])asses  obliquely  inwards 
across  the  optic  nerve,  beneath  the  Levator  palpebrse  and  Superior  rectus  muscles, 
to  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  where  it  enters  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen, 
immediately  below  the  superior  oblique.  It  then  enters  the  cavity  of  the  cranium, 
traverses  a  shallow  groove  on  the  front  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
In^ne,  and  passes  down,  through  the  slit  by  the  side  of  the  crista  galli,  into  the 
nose,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  an  internal  and  an  external.  The 
internal  branch  supplies  the  mucous  membrane  near  the  fore  part  of  the  septum 
of  the  nase.  The  external  branch  descends  in  a  groove  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  nasal  bone,  and  supplies  a  few  filaments  to  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  fore  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nares  as  far  as  the  inferior  spongy  bone ; 
it  then  leaves  the  cavitv  of  the  nose,  between  the  lower  border  of  the  nasal  bone 
and  the  upper  lateral  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and,  passing  down  beneath  the  Com- 
pressor nasi,  supplies  the  integument  of  the  ala  and  the  tip  of  the  nose,  joining 
with  the  facial  nerve. 

The  branches  of  the  nasal  nerve  are,  the  (jannlionic^  ciliary^  and  in/ra-troch' 
lear. 

The  tjanfjlionic  is  a  slender  branch,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  which  usually 
arises  from  the  nasal,  between  the  two  heads  of  the  External  rectus.  It  passes 
forward  on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  enters  the  superior  and  poste- 
rior angle  of  the  ciliary  ganglion,  forming  its  superior,  on  long  root.  It  is  some- 
times joined  by  a  filament  from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  or 
from  the  superior  division  of  the  third  nerve. 

The  long  ciliary  nerves^  two  or  three  in  number,  are  given  oft'  from  the  nasal 
as  it  crosses  the  optic  nerve.  They  join  the  short  ciliary  nerves  from  the  ciliary 
ganglion,  pierce  tne  posterior  part  of  the  sclerotic,  and,  running  forwards  between 
it  and  the  choroid,  are  distributed  to  the  ciliary  muscle  and  iris. 

The  infra  trochlear  branch  is  given  off  just  as  the  nasal  nerve  passes  through 
the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen.  It  runs  forwards  along  the  upper  border  of  the 
Internal  rectus,  and  is  joined,  beneath  the  pulley  of  the  Superior  oblique,  by  a 
filament  from  the  supra-trochlear  nerve.  It  then  passes  to  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye,  and  supplies  the  Orbicularis  palpfebrarum,  the  integument  of  the  eyelids, 
and  side  of  the  nose,  the  conjunctiva,  lachrymal  sac,  and  caruncula  lachrymalis. 

Ophthalmic  Ganglion.    (Fig.  893.) 

Connected  with  the  three  divisions  of  the  fif\h  nerve  are  four  small  ganglia, 
which  form  the  whole  of  the  cej)halic  portion  of  the  sympathetic.  With  the 
first  division  is  connected  the  ophthalmic  ganglion ;  with  the  second  division,  the 
spheno-palatine,  or  MeckeVs  ganglion ;  and  with  the  third,  the  otic  and  submax- 
illary ganglia.  All  the  four  receive  sensitive  filaments  from  the  fiflh,  and  motor 
and  sympathetic  filaments  from  various  sources ;  these  filaments  are  called  the 
roots  of  the  ganglia.  The  ganglia  are  also  connected  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  Ophthalmic,  Lenticular ^  or  Cilianj  Ganglion  is  a  small,  quadrangular,  flat- 
tened ganglion,  of  a  reddish-gray  color,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head^ 
situatea  at  the  back  part  of  the  orbit  between  the  ontic  nerve  and  the  External 
rectus  muscle,  lying  generally  on  the  outer  side  of  tne  ophthalmic  tirtery.  It  is 
inclosed  in  a  quantity  of  loose  fat,  which  makes  its  dissection  somewhat  difficult. 

Its  branches  of  communication,  or  roots,  are  three,  all  of  which  enter  its  j>oste- 
rior  border.  One,  the  long  root,  is  derived  from  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthal- 
mic, and  joins  its  superior  angle.     The  second,  the  short  root,  is  a  short,  thi<*,k 
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nerve,  occasionally  divided  into  two  parts,  which  is  derived  from  the  branch  of 
the  third  nerve  for  the  Inferior  oblique  muscle,  and  is  connected  with  the  infe- 
rior angle  of  the  ganglion.  The  third,  the  sympathetic  root,  is  a  slender  fila- 
ment from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic.  This  is  occasionally  blended 
with  the  long  root,  and  sometimes  passes  to  the  ganglion  separately.  According 
to  Tiedemann,  this  ganglion  receives  a  filament  of  communication  from  the 
spheno-palatine  ganglion. 

Its  branches  of  distribution  are  the  short  ciliary  nerves.  These  are  delicate 
filaments,' from  ten  to  twelve  in  number,  which  arise  from  the  fore  part  of  the 
ganglion  in  two  bundles,  connected  with  its  superior  and  inferior  angles ;  the 
upper  bundle  consisting  of  four  filaments,  and  the  lower  of  six  to  eight.  They 
run  forwards  with  the  ciliary  arteries  in  a  wavy  course,  one  set  above  and  the 
other  below  the  optic  nerve,  pierce  the  sclerotic  at  the  back  part  of  the  globe, 
pass  forwards  in  delicate  grooves  on  its  inner  surface,  and  are  distributed  to  the 
ciliary  muscle  and  iris.  A  small  filament  is  described  by  Tiedemann,  i)enetrating 
the  optic  nerve  with  the  arteria  centralis  retinae. 

SrpEHiOR  Maxillary  Nerve.    (Fig.  394.) 

The  Superior  Maxillary,  or  second  division  of  the  fifth,  is  a  sensory  nerve.  It 
is  intermediate,  both  in  position  and  size,  between  the  ophthalmic  and  inferior 
maxillary.  It  commences  at  the  middle  of  the  Casserian  ganglion  as  a  flattened 
plexiform  band,  and  passes  forwards  through  the  foramen  rotundum,  where  it 
becomes  more  cylindrical  in  form  and  firmer  in  texture.  It  then  crosses  the 
spheno-maxillary  fossa,  enters  the  orbit  through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure, 
traverses  the  infra-orbital  canal  in  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  appears  upon  the 
face  at  the  infra-orbital  foramen.  At  its  termination,  the  nerve  lies  beneath  the 
Levator  labii  superioris  muscle,  and  divides  into  a  leash  of  branches,  which  spread 
out  upon  the  side  of  the  nose,  the  lower  eyelid,  and  upper  lip,  joining  with  fila- 
ments of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  branches  of  this  nerve  may  be  divided  into  three  groups: — 1.  Those  given 
olV  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa.  2.  Those  in  the  infra-orbital  canal.  3.  Those 
on  the  face. 

(  Orbital. 
Spheno-maxillary  fossa  s  Spheno-palatine. 

(  Posterior  dental. 
Infra-orbital  canal       .       Anterior  dental. 

(  Palpebral. 
On  the  face       .      •     -    \  ^asal. 

(  Labial. 

The  orbital  branch 'Arises,  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  enters  the  orbit  bv  the 
spheno-maxillary  fissure,  and  divides  at  the  back  of  that  cavity  into  two  branches, 
temporal  and  malar. 

The  temporal  branch  runs  in  a  groove  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit  (in  the 
malar  bone),  receives  a  branch  of  communication  from  the  lachrymal,  and,  passing 
through  a  foramen  in  the  malar  bone,  enters  the  temporal  fossa.  It  ascends  between 
the  bone  and  substance  of  tlie  Temporal  muscle,  pierces  this  muscle  and  the  tem- 
poral fascia  about  an  inch  above  the  zygoma,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument 
covering  the  temple  and  side  of  the  forehead,  communicating  with  the  facial  and 
auriculo-tcmporal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve.  As  it  pierces  the 
temporal  fascia  it  gives  off*  a  slender  twig,  which  runs  between  the  two  layers  of 
the  fascia  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit. 

Tlie  malar  branch  passes  along  the  external  inferior  angle  of  the  orbit,  emerges 
upon  the  face  through  a  foramen  in  the  malar  bone,  and,  perforating  the  Orbic- 
ularis palpebrarum  muscle,  supplies  the  skin  on  the  prominence  of  the  cheek, 
and  is  named  sffbci/tajieou^  malse.  It  joins  with  the  facial  and  the  palpebral 
branches  of  the  superior  maxillary. 
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Tlie  tpheno-palatine  branches,  two  in  number,  descend  to  the  spheno- palatine 
|angliun. 
'V\i^  yoiUrior  dental  hmnchea  ATxae  iroia  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  just  as  it  ia 
■bout  to  enter  the  infra-orbilal  uanal ;  they  are  two  in  number  and  pass  down- 
rards  on  the  tuberosity  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  One  of  tbem  untera  a 
unal  in  the  substance  of  the  superior  maxillary  bune,  passes  from  behind  for- 
irsnls^and  joins  opposite  the  canine  fossa  with  the  anterior  dental.  Nunieroua 
nlameats  are  given  ofi'  from  the  lower  border  of  this  nerve,  which  form  a  minute 
plexus  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  immediately  above  the 
llveoli.  From  this  plexus  filaments  are  dislribuled  to  the  pulp  of  the  molar 
md  second  bicuspid  teeth,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  antrum,  and  corresponding 
portion  of  the  gums.  Tbe  other  branch  isdislributed  to  the  gums  atid  Buccinator 
jDusclc. 

Fig.  304. — Dislributiuu  of  the  Second  and  Third  Diviaiuna  of  tlie  l''iftli  Nerve  and 
SubinaxUli>i'7  Gaoglioa. 


e  anterior  dental,  of  large  size,  is  given  oft'  from  the  superior  maxillarv  nerve 
ist  before  its  exit  from  the  inl'ra-orbilal  foramen;  it  enters  a  special  canal  in  the 
Ibtorior  wall  of  the  antrum,  and  communicate-s  with  the  posterior  dentiil.  From 
nis  nerve  some  Hlnnicnts  are  distributed  to  the  incisor,  canine,  and  tirst  bicuspid 
Kth ;  others  are  lost  upon  the  lining  membrane  covering  the  fore  part  of  the 
^erior  meatus.  In  this  situation  it  forms  the  communication  with  a  nasal 
ranch  from  Meckel's  ganglion,  called  the  yanefUonof  B'^hdalek. 
I  The  palpebral  branches  pass  upwanls  beneath  the  Orbicularis  palpebrarum. 
fhey  supply  this  muscle,  llie  integument,  and  conjunctiva  of  the  lower  cyoliil 
Vilh  sensation,  joining  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit  with  the  fiicial  nerve  and 
jbalsr  branch  of  the  orbital. 

I  The  naaat  hraiiches  puss  inwards ;  they  supply  the  muscles  and  integument  of 
.lide  of  the  nose,  aud  join  with  the  uasul  branch  of  tlic  opbthaUuic. 
42 
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Tile  labial  branches,  the  largest  and  most  numerous,  descend  beneatli  the 
Levator  labii  superioris,  and  are  distributed  lo  the  integument  and  muscles  of 
the  upper  Up,  llie  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  labial  glands. 

All  these  branches  are  joined,  immediately  beoealh  the  orbit,  by 
from  the  facial  nerve,  forming  an  intricate  plexus,  the  infra-orbital. 


Sphenopalatine  Ganglion.    (Fig.  395.) 


lamenij^H 


The  spheno-palatine  gant/Utm  (Meckel's),  the  largest  of  the  cranial  ganglia,  is 
deeply  placed  in  the  spheno- maxillary  fossa,  close  to  the  spheno-palnliue  forameo. 
It  in  triangular  or  heart-shaped,  of  a  reddish-gray  color,  and  is  situated  just  bcltn  *" 
ibe  supenor  maxillary  nerve  as  it  crosses  the  fossa.     The  two  spbeuo-palatii 
branches  of  this  nerve  descend  to  the  ganglion;  the  fibres  derived  from  thoi_ 
for  the  most  part,  pass  in  front  of  the  ganglion  as  they  proceed  to  their  destinaltal 


in  the  palata  and  nasal  fossa,  and  are  not  incorporated  in  the  ganglionic  miu 
some  few  of  the  fibres,  however,  enter  the  ganglion,  constituting  its  sensory  roof-* 
Like  the  other  ganglia  of  the  fifth  nerve,  it  p<.>stie68es  a  motor,  a  sensory,  and  a 
Bympathetic  root.  Its  motor  root  is  derived  from  the  facial,  through  the  Vidian; 
it8  sensory  root  from  the  fifth ;  and  its  sympathetic  root  from  the  carotid  plfxns, 
through  trie  Vidian,  Its  branches  are  divisible  into  four  groups:  ascending,  whirf" 
pass  to  the  orbit ;  descending,  to  the  palate ;  internal,  to  the  nose ;  and  postcrid 
branches,  to  the  pharynx. 

The  asoejidinij  braTtchfS  are  two  or  three  delicate  filaments,  which  enter  f 
orbit  by  the   sphcno-maxillary   fissure,  and   supply   the   periosteum.     An 
describes  and  delineates  these  branches  as  ascending  to  the  optic  nerve; 
the  sixth  nerve  (Buck);  and  one  to  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  (Tiedemann). 

The  desixndiwj  or  vaUttin^  branches  are  distributed  lo  the  roof  of  the  m 
the  soft  palate,  tonsil,  and  lining  membrane  of  liie  nose.     They  are  aim 
direct  continuation  of  the  spheno-palatine  branches  of  the  superior  maxiUal 
nerve,  and  are  three  in  numl>eri  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior. 

The  anterior,  or  large  palatine  nerve,  descends  through  the  posterior  palatic 
canal,  emerges  upon  the  hard  palate,  at  the  posterior  palatine  foramen,  r' 
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passes  forwards  through  a  groove  in  the  hard  palate,  nearly  as  far  as  the  incisor 
teeth.  It  supplies  the  gums,  the  mucous  membrane  and  glands  of  the  hard 
palate,  and  communicates  in  front  with  the  termination  of  ihe  naso-palatine 
nerve.  While  in  the  posterior  palatine  canal,  it  gives  off  inferior  nasal  branches, 
which  enter  the  nose  through  openings  in  the  palate  bone,  and  ramify  over  the 
middle  meatus,  and  the  middle  and  inferior  spongy  bones;  and  at  its  exit  from 
the  canal,  a  palatine  branch  is  distributed  to  both  surfaces  of  the  soft  palate. 

The  middle,  or  external  palatine  nerve,  descends  in  the  same  canal  as  the  pre- 
ceding, to  the  posterior  palatine  foramen,  distributing  branches  to  the  uvula, 
tonsil,  and  soft  palate.     It  is  occasionally  wanting. 

The  posterior,  or  small  palatine  nerve,  descends  with  a  small  artery  through 
the  small  posterior  palatine  canal,  emerging  by  a  separate  opening  behind  the 
posterior  palatine  foramen.  It  supplies  the  Levator  palati  and  Azygos  uvulae 
muscles,  the  soft  palate,  tonsil,  and  uvula.  The  middle  and  posterior  palatine 
join  with  the  tonsillar  branches  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  to  form  the  plexus 
around  the  tonsil  (circulus  tonsillaris).  One  of  these  palatine  nerves  usually 
supplies  the  palato-glossusand  palato-pharyngeus  muscles. 

The  internal  branches  are  distributed  to  the  septum  and  outer  wall  of  the  nasal 
fo8sa3.     They  are  the  superior  nasal  (anterior),  and  the  naso-palatine. 

The  superior  nasal  branches  (anterior),  four  or  five  in  number,  enter  the  back 
part  of  tne  nasal  fossa  by  the  spheno-palatine  foramen.  They  supply  the 
mucous  membrane  covering  the  superior  and  middle  spongy  bones,  and  that 
lining  the  posterior  ethmoioal  cells,  a  few  being  prolonged  to  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  septum.  One  of  these  branches  (the  posterior)  is  continued  on  to  the 
wall  of  the  antrum,  and  there  forms  a  communication  with  the  anterior  dental 
nerve.  At  the  point  of  communication  a  swelling  exists,  denominated  "the 
ganglion  of  Bochdalek,"  the  nature  of  which  seems,  however,  uncertain. 

The  naso-palatine  nerve  (Cotunuius)  enters  the  nasal  fossa  with  the  other 
nasal  nerves,  and  passes  inwards  across  the  roof  of  the  nose,  below  the  orifice  of 
the  sphenoidal  sinus,  to  reach  the  septum ;  it  then  runs  obliquely  downwards 
and  forwards,  along  the  lower  part  of  the  septum,  to  the  anterior  palatine  fora- 
men, lying  between  the  periosteum  and  mucous  membrane.  It  descends  to  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  by  a  distinct  canal,  which  opens  below  in  the  anterior  palatine 
fossa ;  the  right  nerve,  also  in  a  separate  canal,  being  posterior  to  the  left  one. 
In  the  moutli,  they  become  united,  supply  the  mucous  membrane  behind  the 
incisor  teeth,  and  join  with  the  anterior  palatine  nerve.  The  naso-palatine 
nerve  occasionally  furnishes  a  few  small  filaments  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  septum. 

^\\Q  posterior  branches  are  the  Vidian  and  the  pharyngeal  (pterygopalatine). 

The  Vidian  nerve,  if  traced  /rom  MeckePs  ganglion,  may  be  said  to  arise  ft\)m 
the  back  part  of  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  and  then  passes  through  the 
Vidian  canal,  enters  the  cartilage  filling  in  the  foramen  lacerum  basis  cranii,  and 
divides  into  two  branches,  the  large  petrosal  and  the  carotid.  In  its  course  along 
the  Vidian  canal,  it  distributes  a  few  filaments  to  the  lining  membrane  at  the 
back  part  of  the  roof  of  the  nose  and  septum,  and  that  covering  the  end  of  the 
Eustachian  tube.     These  are  upper  posterior  nasal  branches. 

The  large  petrosal  branch  (nervits  petrosus  svperficialis  major)  enters  the 
cranium  through  the  foramen  lacerum  basis  cranii,  having  pierced  the  carti- 
laginous substance  which  fills  in  this  aperture.  It  runs  beneath  the  Casserian 
ganglion  and  dura  mater  contained  in  a  groove  in  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  enters  the  hiatus  Fallopii,  where  it  receives 
a  communicating  branch  from  Jacobson's  nerve,  and,  being  continued  through  it 
into  the  aquseductus  Fallopii,  joins  the  gangliform  enlargement  on  the  facial 
nerve.  Properly  speaking,  this  nerve  passes  from  the  facial  to  the  spheno-pala- 
tine ganglion,  forming  its  motor  root. 

The  carotid  branch  is  shorter,  but  larger  than  the  petrosal,  of  a  reddish  gray 
color  and  soft  in  texture.     It  crosses  the  foramen  lacerum  surrounded  by  the 
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cartilaginous  substance  which  fills  in  that  aperture,  and  enters  the  carotid  canal 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  ckrotid  artery,  to  join  the  carotid  plexus. 

This  description  of  the  Vidian  nerve  as  a  branch  from  the  ganglion  is  the  more 
convenient  anatomically,  inasmuch  as  the  nerve  is  generally  dissected  from  the 
ganglion,  as  a  single  trunk  dividing  into  two  branches.  But  it  is  more  correct, 
physiologically,  to  describe  the  Vidian  as  being  formed  by  the  unioii  of  the  two 
iDranches  (great  petrosal  and  carotid)  from  the  facial  and  the  sympathetic,  and  as 
running  into  the  ganglion.  The  filaments,  which  are  described  above  as  given  oft* 
from  the  Vidian  nerve,  would  then  be  regarded  as  branches  from  the  ganglion 
which  are  merely  inclosed  in  the  same  sheath  as  the  Vidian. 

The  pharyngeal  nerve  (ptery go- palatine)  is  a  small  branch  arising  from  the 
back  part  of  the  ganglion,  occasionally  together  with  the  Vidian  nerve.  It  passes 
through  the  pterygo-palatine  canal  with  the  pterygo-palatine  artery,  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  behind  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Inferior  Maxillary  Nerve.    (Fig.  894.) 

The  Inferior  Maxillary  Nerve  distributes  branches  to  the  teeth  and  gums  of 
the  lower  jaw,  the  integument  of  the  temple  and  external  ear,  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  and  lower  lip,  and  the  muscles  of  mastication:  it  also  supplies  the  tongue 
with  one  of  its  special  nerves  of  the  sense  of  taste.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  fifth,  and  consists  of  two  portions :  the  large  or  sensory  root,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  inferior  angle  of  the  Casserian  ganglion;  and  the  small  or  motor 
root,  which  passes  beneath  the  ganglion,  and  unites  with  the  inferior  maxillary 
nerve  just  after  its  exit  through  the  foramen  ovale.  Immediately  beneath  the 
base  of  the  skull  this  nerve  divides  into  two  trunks,  anterior  and  posterior 

The  anterior,  and  smaller  division,  which  receives  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
motor  root,  divides  into  branches,  which  supply  the  muscles  of  mastication.  They 
are  the  masseteric,  deep  temporal,  buccal,  and  two  pterygoid. 

The  masseteric  branch  passes  outwards,  above  the  External  pterygoid  muscle, 
in  front  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation,  and  crosses  the  sigmoid  notch, 
with  the  masseteric  artery,  to  the  Masseter  muscle,  in  which  it  ramifies  nearly  as 
far  as  its  anterior  border.  It  occavsionally  gives  a  branch  to  the  Temporal  muKcle, 
and  a  filament  to  the  articulation  of  the  jaw. 

The  deep  temporal  branches^  two  in  number,  anteriDr  and  posterior,  supply  the 
deep  surface  of  the  Temporal  muscle.  The  posterior  branchy  of  small  size,  is 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  temporal  fossa.  It  is  sometimes  joined  with  the  mjis- 
seteric  branch.  The  anterior  branch  is  reflected  upwards,  at  the  pterygoid  ridge 
of  the  sphenoid,  to  the  front  of  the  temporal  fossa.  It  is  occasionally  joined  with 
the  buccal  nerve. 

The  buccal  branch  pierces  the  External  pterygoid,  and  passes  downwards  beneath 
the  inner  surface  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  or  through  the  fibres 
of  the  Temporal  muscle  to  reach  the  surface  of  the  Buccinator,  upon  which  it 
divides  into  a  superior  and  an  inferior  branch.  It  gives  a  branch  to  the  External 
pterygoid  during  its  passage  through  that  muscle,  and  a  few  ascending  filaments 
to  the  Temporal  muscle,  one  of  which  occasionally  joins  with  the  anterior  branch 
of  the  deep  temporal  nerve.    The  upper  branch  supplies  the  integument  and  upper 

?art  of  the  Buccinator  muscle,  joining  with  the  facial  nerve  round  the  facial  vein. 
^he  lower  branch  passes  forwards  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  it  supplies  the 
integument  and  Buccinator  m.uscle,  as  well  as  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
inner  surface  of  that  muscle,  and  joins  the  facial  nerve.* 

The  pterygoid  branches  are  two  in  number,  one  for  each  pterygoid  muscle.  The 
branch  to  the  Internal  pterygoid  is  long  and  slender,  and  passes  inwards  to  enter 
the  deep  surface  of  the  muscle.     This  nerve  is  intimately  connected  at  its  origin 

*  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  buccal  brancli  conveys  only  sensory  power  to  the  Baocinator,  or 
motor  influence  likewise. 
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with  the  otic  ganglion.  The  branch  to  the  External  pterygoid  is  most  frequently 
derived  from  the  buccal,  but  it  may  be  given  off  separately  from  the  anterior 
trunk  of  the  nerve. 

The  posterior  and  larger  division  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  also  receives 
a  few  filaments  from  the  motor  root.  It  divides  into  three  branches :  auriculo- 
temporal, gustatory,  and  inferior  dental. 

Tne  AURICULO-TEMPORAL  Nerve  generally  arises  by  two  roots,  between  which 
the  middle  meningeal  artery  passes.  It  runs  backwards  beneath  the  External 
pterygoid  muscle  to  the  inner  side  of  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  then 
turns  upwards  with  the  temporal  artery,  between  the  external  ear  and  condyle 
of  the  jaw,  under  cover  of  the  parotid  gland,  and,  escaping  from  beneath  tliis 
structure,  divides  into  two  temporal  branches.  The  posterior  temporal^  the  smaller 
of  the  two,  is  distributed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pinna  and  the  neighboring 
tissues.  The  anterior  temporal  accompanies  the  temporal  artery  to  the  vertex  of 
the  skull,  and  supplies  the  integument  of  the  temporal  region,  communicating 
with  the  facial  nerve  and  orbital  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary. 

The  auriculo-temporal  nerve  has  branches  of  communication  with  the  facial  and 
otic  ganglion.  Those  joining  the  facial  nerve,  usually  two  in  number,  pass  for- 
wards, from  behind  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  to  join  this  nerve  at  the. 
posterior  border  of  the  Masseter  muscle.  They  form  one  of  the  principal  branches 
of  communication  between  the  facial  and  the  fifth  nerve.  The  filaments  of  comi 
munication  with  the  otic  ganglion  are  derived  from  the  commencement  of  the 
auriculo-temporal  nerve. 

The  auricular  branches  are  two  in  number,  inferior  and  superior.  The  inferior 
auricular  arises  behind  the  articulation  of  the  jaw,  and  is  distributed  to  the  ear 
below  the  external  meatus :  other  filaments  twine  round  the  internal  maxillary 
artery,  and  communicate  with  the  sympathetic.  The  superior  auricular  arises 
in  front  of  the  external  ear,  and  supplies  the  integument  covering  the  tragus 
and  pinna. 

Branches  to  the  meatus  auditortus^  two  in  number,  arise  from  the  i)oint  of  com- 
munication between  the  auriculo-temporal  and  facial  nerves,  and  are  distributed 
to  the  meatus. 

The  branch  to  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation  is  usually  derived  from  the 
auriculo-temporal  nerve. 

The  parotid  branches  supply  the  parotid  gland. 

The  Gustatory  or  Lixgual  Nerve,  one  of  the  special  nerves  of  the  sense  of 
tas^e,  supplies  the  papillas  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue.  It  is  deeply 
placed  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course.  It  lies  at  first  beneath  the  External 
pterygoid  muscle,  together  with  the  inferior  dental  nerve,  being  placed  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  latter  nerve,  and  is  occasionally  joined  to  it  by  a  branch  which 
crosses  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  The  chorda  tympani  also  joins  it  at  an 
acute  angle  in  this  situation.  The  nerve  then  passes  between  the  Internal  ptery- 
goid muscle  and  the  inner  side  of  the  ramus  or  the  jaw,  and  crosses  obliquely  to 
the  side  of  the  tongue  over  the  Superior  constrictor  muscle  of  the  pharynx,  and 
between  the  Stylo-glossus  muscle  and  deep  part  of  the  submaxillary  gland ;  the 
nerve  lastly  runs  across  Wharton's  duct  ana  along  the  side  of  the  tongue  to  its 
apex,  being  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

Its  branches  of  communication  are  with  the  submaxillary  ganglion  and  hypo- 
glossal nerve.  The  branches  to  the  submaxillary  ganglion  are  two  or  three  in 
number;  those  connected  with  the  hypoglossal  nerve  form  a  plexus  at  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  Ilyo-glossus  muscle. 

Its  branches  of  distribution  are  few  in  number.  They  supply  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  the  gums,  the  sublingual  gland,  the  filiform  and  fungiform 
papillae,  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  the  terminal  filaments  anastomosing 
at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  with  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 

The  Inferior  Dextal  is  the  largest  of  the  three  branches  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve.     It  passes  downwards  with  the  inferior  dental  artery,  at  first 
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beneath  the  Kxternal  pterygoid  muscle,  and  then  between  the  intenial  lateral 
ligament  and  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  to  the  dental  foramen.  It  then  passes  for- 
wards in  the  dental  canal  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  lying  beneath  the  teeth, 
as  far  as  the  mental  foramen,  where  it  divides  into  two  terminal  branches,  inci&or 
and  mental.  The  incisor  branch  is  continued  onwards  within  the  bone  to  the 
middle  line,  and  supplies  the  canine  and  incisor  teeth.  The  mental  branch 
emerges  from  the  booe  at  the  mental  foramen,  and  divides  beneath  the  DepresKor 
anguli  oris  into  an  external  branch,  which  supplies  that  muscle,  the  Orbicularis 
oris,  and  the  integument,  communicating  with  the  facial  nerve;  and  an  inner 
branch,  which  ascends  to  the  lower  lip  beneath  the  Quadratus  menti ;  it  supplies 
that  muscle  and  the  mucous  membrane  and  integument  of  the  lip,  communicating 
with  the  facial  nerve. 

The  branches  of  the  inferior  dental  are  the  mylohyoid  and  dental. 

The  myh-hycnd  is  derived  from  the  inferior  dental  just  as  that  nerve  is  about 
to  enter  the  dental  foramen.  It  descends  in  a  groove  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ramu.'i  of  the  jaw,  in  which  it  is  retained  by  a  process  of  fibrous  membrane.  It 
supplies  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  Mylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  the  anterior  belly 
of  the  Digastric,  occasionally  sending  one  or  two  glaments  to  the  submaxillary 
gland. 

The  dental  branches  supply  the  molar  and  bicuspid  teeth.  They  correspond  in 
Dumber  to  the  fangs  of  those  teeth :  each  nerve  entering  the  orifice  at  the  point 
of  the  fang,  and  supplying  the  pulp  of  the  tooth. 

Two  small  ganglia  are  connected  with  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve :  the  otic, 
with  the  trunk  of  the  nerve;  and  the  submaxillary,  with  its  Ungual  branch,  the 
gustatory. 

Otic  Ganglion.    (Fig.  396). 

The  otic  yany/iOTi  (Arnold's)  is  a  small,  oval-shaped,  Battened  ganglion  of  a 
reddish-gray  color,  situated  immediately  below  the  foramen  ovale,  on  the  inne? 

Fig.  Sltr..— The  Otic  Grnifilion  nnil  its  Branches. 


surface  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  and  round  the  origin  of  the  internal  ptery- 
goid nerve.  It  is  in  relation,  extemally,  with  the  trunk  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
nerve,  at  the  point  where  the  motor  root  Joins  the  sensory  portion;  internally, 
with  the  cartilaginous  part  of  tlie  Eustachian  tube,  and  the  origin  of  the  Tensor 
palati  muscle ;  behind  it,  is  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 
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Branches  of  communication.  This  ganglion  is  connected  with  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve,  and  its  internal  pterygoid  branch,  by  two  or  three  ghort,  delicate 
filaments,  and  also  with  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve.  From  the  former  it  obtains 
its  motor,  from  the  latter,  its  sensory  root ;  its  communication  with  the  sympa- 
thetic being  effected  by  a  filament  from  the  plexus  surrounding  the  middle 
meningeal  artery.  This  ganglion  also  communicates  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
and  facial  nerves,  through  the  small  petrosal  nerve  continued  from  the  tympanic 
plexus  (page  670). 

Its  branches  of  distribution  are  a  filament  to  the  Tensor  tympani,  and  one  to 
the  Tensor  palati.  The  former  passes  backwards,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  Eus- 
tachian tube :  the  latter  arises  from  the  ganglion,  near  the  origin  of  the  internal 
pterygoid  nerve,  and  passes  forwards. 

Submaxillary  Ganglion.    (Fig.  394). 

The  submaxillary  ganfjlion  is  of  small  size,  circular  in  form,  and  situated  above 
the  deep  portion  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  near  the  posterior  border  of  the 
Mylo-hyoia  muscle,  being  connected  by  filaments  with  the  lower  border  of  the 
gustatory  nerve. 

Branches  of  communication.  This  ganglion  is  connected  with  the  gustatory 
nerve  by  a  few  filaments,  which  join  it  separately,  at  its  fore  and  back  part.  It 
also  receives  a  branch  from  the  chorda  tyinpani,  by  which  it  communicates  with 
the  facial ;  and  communicates  with  the  sympathetic  by  filaments  from  the  nervi 
molles — the  sympathetic  plexus  around  the  facial  artery 

Branches  of  distribution.  These  are  five  or  six  in  number  ;  they  arise  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  ganglion,  and  supply  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
Wharton's  duct,  some  being  lost  in  the  submaxillary  gland.  According  ft)  Meckel 
a  branch  from  this  ganglion  occasionally  descends  in  front  of  the  JSyo-glossus 
muscle,  and,  af\er  joining  with  one  from  the  hypoglossal,  passes  to  the  Genio- 
hyo-glossus  muscle. 

Sixth  Nerve.    (Fig.  393.) 

The  Sixth,  or  Abducens  Nerve,  supplies  the  External  rectus  muscle.  Its- 
apparent  origin  is  by  several  filaments  from  the  constricted  part  of  the  corpus: 
pyramidale,  close  to  the  pons,  or  from  the  lower  border  of  the  pons  itself. 

The  deep  origin  of  this  nerve  is  from  the  gray  substance  of  the  fasciculus  teres, 
on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  from  a  nucleus  common  to  it  and  a  part  of  the 
facial  nerve.  The  nerve  pierces  the  dura  mater  on  the  basilar  surface  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  runs  through  a  notch  immediately  below  the  posterior  clinoid 

f process,  and  enters  the  cavernous  sinus.  It  passes  forwards  through  the  sinus^ 
ying  on  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  where  it  is  joined  by  several 
filaments  from  the  carotid  and  cavernous  plexus,  by  one  from  Meckel's  ganglion 
(Buck),  and  another  from  the  ophthalmic  nerve.  It  enters  the  orbit  through  the 
sphenoidal  fissure,  and  lies  above  thfe  ophthalmic  vein,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  lamina  of  dura  mater.  It  then  passes  between  the  two  heads  of  the  Exter- 
nal rectus,  and  is  distributed  to  that  muscle  on  its  ocular  surface. 

The  above-mentioned  nerve,  as  well  as  the  third,  fourth,  and  the  ophthalmic 
division  of  the  fifth,  as  they  pass  to  the  orbit,  bear  a  certain  relation  to  each  other 
in  the  cavernous  sinus,  at  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  orbit, 
which  will  be  now  described. 

In  the  cavernous  sinus  (Fig.  351),  the  third,  fourth,  and  ophthalmic  division  of 
the  fifth,  are  placed  in  tlie  dura  mater  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  sinus,  in  their 
numerical  order,  both  from  above  downwards  and  from  within  outwards.  The 
sixth  nerve  lies  at  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  carotid  artery.  As  these  nerves 
pass  forwards  to  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  the  third  and  fifth  nerves  become  divided 
into  branches,  and  the  sixth  approaches  the  rest;  so  that  their  relative  position 
becomes  considerably  changed. 
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In  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  the  fourth,  and  the  frontal  and  lachi^mal  divisious  c=^ 
the  ophthalmic,  lie  upon  the  same  plane,  the  former  being  most  internal,  the  latti^vet 
external ;  and  they  enter  the  cavity  of  the  orbit  above  the  muaolea.    The  remai     — ^n- 
ing  nerves  enter  the  orbit  between  the  two  heads  of  the  External  rectus.     Tt^Kie 
superior  diviMoo  of  the  third  is  the  highest  of  these ;  beneath  this  lies  the  ntu^^    -ijil 

branch  of  the  fifth ;  then  the  inferior  division  of  the  third;  and  the  six  lowt urt 

of  all  (Fig.  397). 

In  the  orbit,  the  fourth,  and  the  frontal  and  lachrymal  divisions  of  the  opIT  ■^h- 
thalmic,  lie  on  the  same  plane  immediately  beneath  the  periosteum,  the  fourth    ih 

Fig.  897.— K«1atioDs  of  Stnictures  passing  tliroDgh  Sphenoidal  FiMore. 


nerve  being  internal  and  resting  on  the  Superior  oblique,  the  fVontal  resting  on. 
the  Levator  palpobrte,  and  the  lachrymal  on  the  External  rectus.  Next  in  order 
comes  the  superior  division  of  the  third  nerve,  lying  immediately  beneath  the 
Superior  rectus,  and  then  the  nasal  division  of  the  fifth  crossing  the  optic  nerve, 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit.  Beneath  these  is  found  the  optic 
nerve,  surrounded  in  front  by  the  ciliary  nerves,  and  having  the  lenticular  gan- 
glion on  its  outer  side,  between  it  and  the  External  rectus.  Below  the  optic  is 
the  inferior  division  of  the  third,  and  the  sixth,  which  lies  on  the  outer  aide  of 
the  orbit. 

Facial  Nerve.    (Figs.  398,  399.) 

The  Facial  Nerve,  or  poriio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair,  is  the  motor  nerve  of 

nil  the  muscles  of  expression  in  the  face,  and  of  the  Flatysma  and  Buccinator. 

It  supplies  also  two  of  the  muscles  of  the  external  ear,  the  posterior  belly  of  the 

Digiistric,  and  the  Stylo-hyoid,     Through  the  chorda  tympani  it  supplies  tlie 

Ltngualis;  by  its  tympanic  branch,  the  Stapedius  and  Laxator  tympani ;  through 

the    otic    ganglion,  the    Tensor 

Fig.  ass.— Tlie  Coupae  and  Connections  of  the  Facifil     tympani ;  and  through  the  con- 

Ner^e  in  the  Temporal  Boae.  nection    of    its    trunk   with    the 

Vidian   nerve,   by   the    petrosal 

nerve,  it   probably  supplies   the 

Levator  palati  and  Azygos  uvulce. 

It  arises  from  the  lateral  tract  of 

the   medulla   oblongata,   in    the 

groove  between  tlie  olivary  and 

restiform  bodies.     Its  deep  oriyin 

is  twofold: — 1,  From   the   gray 

substance  of  the  fasciculus  teres 

on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  in  common  with  the  sixth  nerve.     2.  From  the 

nucleus  of  the  motor  root  of  the  trigeminus ;  between  these  two  origins  it  forms  a 

loop  along  the  floor  of  the  ventricle.     This  nerve  is  situated  a  little  nearer  to  the 

middle  line  than  the  portio  mollis,  close  to  the  lower  border  of  the  pons  Varolii, 

from  which  some  of  its  fibres  a-"  ■*"-'• — ' 


ittnUv  Ganifljfl^mU- 


e  derived. 
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Connected  with  this  nerve,  and  lying  between  it  and  the  portio  mollis,  is  a 
small  fasciculus  {portio  inter  duram  et  mollem  of  Wrisberg,  or  portio  intermedia). 
This  accessory  portion  arises  from  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord. 

The  nerve  passes  forwards  and  outwards  upon  the  crus  cerebelli,  and  enters  the 
internal  auditory  meatus  with  the  auditory  nerve.  Within  the  meatus,  the  facial 
nerve  lies  first  to  the  inner  side  of  the  auditory,  and  then  in  a  groove  upon  that 
nerve,  and  is  connected  to  it  bv  one  or  two  filaments. 

At  the  bott<:)m  of  the  meatus  it  enters  the  aquseductus  Fallopii,  and  follows 
the  serpentine  course  of  that  canal  through  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  from  its  commencement,  at  the  internal  meatus,  to  its  termination,  at  the 
stylo-mastoid  foramen.  It  is  at  first  directed  outwards  towards  the  hiatus 
Fallopii,  where  it  forms  a  reddish  gangliform  swelling  (intumescentia  gangli- 
formis  or  geniculate  ganglion),  and  is  joined  by  several  nerves;  then  bending 
suddenly  backwards,  it  runs  in  the  internal  wall  of  the  tympanum,  above  the 
fenestra  ovals,  and  at  the  back  of  that  cavity  passes  vertically  downwards  to  the 
stylo-mastoid  foramen. 

On  emerging  from  this  aperture,  it  runs  forwards  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid 
gland,  crosses  the  external  carotid  artery,  and  divides  behind  the  ramus  of  the 
lower  jaw  into  two  primary  branches,  temporo- facial  and  cervico-facial,  from  which 
Dumerous  offsets  are  distributed  over  the  side  of  the  head,  face,  and  upper  part 
of  the  neck,  supplying  the  superficial  muscles  in  these  regions.  As  the  primary 
branches  and  their  offsets  diverge  from  each  other,  they  present  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  bird's  claw ;  hence  the  name  of  pes  anserinua  is  given  to  the 
divisions  of  the  facial  nerve  in  and  near  the  parotid  gland. 

The  communications  of  the  facial  nerve  may  be  thus  arranged  : — 

In  the  internal  auditory  meatus  .         With  the  auditory  nerve. 

f  With  Meckel's  ganglion  by  the   large 
petrosal  nerve. 
With  the   otic   ganglion   by  the  small 

petrosal  nerve. 
With  the  sympathetic  on  the  middle  me- 
ningeal by  the  external  petrosal  nerve. 
"  With  the  pneumogastric. 

"         glosso-pharyngeal. 
"        carotid  plexus. 
"         auricularis  magnus. 
"         auriculo-temporal. 
On  the  face  ....         With  the  three  divisions  of  the  fiflh. 

In  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  some  minute  filaments  pass  between  the  facial 
and  auditory  nerves. 

Opposite  the  hiatus  Fallopii,  the  gangliform  enlargement  on  the  facial  nerve 
communicates,  by  means  of  the  large  petrosal  nerve,  with  Meckel's  ganglion, 
forming  its  motor  root;  by  a  filament  from  the  small  petrosal,  with  the  otic  gan- 
glion ;  and  by  tlie  external  petrosal,  with  the  sympathetic  filaments  accompanying 
the  middle  meningeal  artery  (Bidder).  From  the  gangliform  enlargement, 
according  to  Arnold,  a  twig  is  sent  back  to  the  auditory  nerve. 

At  Its  exit  from  the  stylo- mastoid  foramen,  it  sends  a  twig  to  the  pneumogastric, 
another  to  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  and  communicates  with  the  carotid  plexus 
of  the  sympathetic,  with  the  great  auricular  branch  of  the  cervical  plexus,  with 
the  auriculo-temporal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  in  the  parotid  gland, 
and  on  the  face  with  the  terminal  branches  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  fifth. 


In  the  aquseductus  Fallopii 


At  its  exit  from  the  stylo-mastoid 
foramen  .         .         .         .         . 
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Branches  of  Distbibction. 

Within  the  aqureductus  Fallopi: 


{Tympanic, 
Chorda  tympani. 


t  its  »it  from  Ihe  .Ivlo-maBtoid     j  ^"«™''  """'"'l"- 

'"'""""' \st*lo-l,yoid. 

Temporo-f&cial. 


i  Temporal. 
Malar. 
lufra -orbital. 
{Buccal. 
Supra  maxilla] 
Inira-maxillarj 
The  Tympanic  branch  arises  from  the  aerve  opposite  the  pyramid ;  it  is  a  sm 
filament,  which  supplies  the  Stapedius  and  Laxator  tympani'  museles, 

Rg,  89U.— The  Nerves  of  the  Scnlp,  Face,  and  Side  of  tlie  Neck. 


The  Chorda  tympnni  is  given  oft'  from  the  facial  a.s  it  passes  vertically  doi 
ward?  at  the  heck  of  the  tympanum,  about  a  quarter  of  au  inch  before  its  i 


'  Mao/  AnnldiaiHiH  regnril  tliia  n 


II  ligiLiiieiit.  nnd  lis  ner\'ous  euppT}^  is  donbtAil. 
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from  the  stylo- mastoid  foramen.  It  passes  from  below  upwards  in  a  distinct 
canal,  parallel  with  the  aquseductus  Fallopii,  and  enters  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum through  an  opening  (iter  chordae  posteriua)  between  the  base  of  the  pyra- 
mid and  the  attachment  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  becomes  invested  with 
mucous  membrane.  It  passes  forwards  through  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum, 
between  the  handle  of  the  malleus  and  vertical  ramus  of  the  incus,  to  its  anterior 
inferior  angle,  and  emerges  from  that  cavitv  through  a  foramen  at  the  inner  side 
of  the  Glaserian  fissure,  which  is  called  the  iter  chordse  anterius,  or  canal  of 
Huguier.  It  then  descends  between  the  two  Pterygoid  muscles,  and  meets  the 
gustatory  nerve  at  an  acute  angle,  after  communicating  with  which  it  accom- 
panies it  to  the  submaxillary  gland  ;  part  of  it  then  joins  the  submaxillary  gan- 
glion, the  rest  is  continued  onwards  into  the  proper  muscular  fibres  of  the  tongue 
— the  Liuiijualis  muscle. 

The  Posterior  auricular  nerve  arises  close  to  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  and 
passes  upwards  in  front  of  the  mastoid  process,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  filament 
from  the  auricular  branch  of  the  pneumogastric,  and  communicates  with  the 
deep  branch  of  the  auricularis  magnus;  as  it  ascends  between  the  meatus  and 
mastoid  process  it  divides  into  two  branches.  The  auricular  branch  supplies  the 
Retrahens  aurem.  The  occipital  branch,  the  larger,  passes  backwards  along  the 
superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  supplies  the  occipital  portion  of 
the  Oocipito-frontalis,  communicating  with  the  occipitalis  minor  nerve. 

The  Stylohyoid  is  a  long,  slender  branch,  which  passes  inwards,  entering  the 
Stylo-hyoid  muscle  about  its  middle ;  it  communicates  with  the  sympathetic  fila- 
ments on  the  external  carotid  artery. 

Tlie  Digastric  branch  usually  arises  by  a  common  trunk  with  the  preceding;  it 
divides  into  several  filaments,  which  supply  the  posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric; 
one  of  these  perforates  that  muscle  to  join  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

The  TemporO'/acial,  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches,  passes  upwards 
and  forwards  through  the  parotid  gland,  crosses  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the 
jaw,  being  connected  in  this  situation  with  the  auriculo- temporal  branch  of  the 
inferior  maxillary  nerve,  and  divides  into  branches,  which  are  distributed  over 
the  temple  and  upper  part  of  the  face;  these  are  divided  into  three  sets,  temporal, 
malar,  and  infra-orbital. 

The  temporal  branches  cross  the  zygoma  to  the  temporal  region  supplying  the 
Attrahens  aurem  muscle,  and  join  witTi  the  temporal  branch  of  the  superior  max- 
illary and  with  tlie  auriculo-temporal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary.  The 
more  anterior  branches  supply  the  frontal  portion  of  the  Occipito-frontalis,  and 
the  Orbicularis  pali^ebrarum  muscle,  joining  with  the  supra-orbital  branch  of  the 
ophthalmic. 

The  malar  branches  pass  across  the  malar  bone  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit^ 
where  they  supply  the  Orbicularis  and  Corrugator  supercilii  muscles,  joining 
with  filaments  from  the  lachrymal  and  supra-orbital  nerves;  others  supply  the 
lower  eyelid,  joining  with  filaments  of  the  malar  branches  {subcutanevs  malse) 
of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve. 

The  infraorbital,  of  larger  size  than  the  rest,  pass  horizontally  forwards  to  be 
distributed  between  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  and  the  mouth.  The  super- 
ficial branches  run  beneath  the  skin  and  above  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  face 
which  they  supply :  some  supply  the  lower  eyelid  and  Pyramidalis  nasi,  joining 
at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  with  the  infra- trochlear  and  nasal  branches  of  the 
ophthalmic.  The  deep  branches  pass  beneath  the  Levator  labii  superioris,  sup- 
plying it  and  the  Levator  anguli  oris,  and  form  a  plexus  {infra-orbital)  by  joining 
with  the  infra-orbital  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  and  the  buccal 
branches  of  the  cervico-facial. 

The  Cervico-facial  division  of  the  fiicial  nerve  passes  obliquely  downwards 
and  forwards  through  the  parotid  gland,  where  it  is  joined  by  branches  from  the 
great  auricular  nerve;  opposite  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  it  divides  into 
branches,  which  are  distributed  on  the  lower  half  of  the  face  and  upper  part  of 
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the  neck.     These  may  be  divided  into  three  sets :  buccal,  supra-maxillary,  and 
infra-maxillary. 

The  buccal  branches  cross  the  Masseter  muscle.  They  supply  the  Buccinator 
and  Orbicularis  oris,  and  join  with  the  infra-orbital  branches  of  the  tempore- 
facial  division  of  the  nerve,  and  with  filaments  of  the  buccal  branch  of  the  infe- 
rior maxillary  nerve. 

The  supra-maxillary  branches  pass  forwards  beneath  the  Platysma  and  De- 
pressor anguli  oris,  supplying  the  muscles  of  the  lip  and  chin,  and  communicating 
with  the  mental  branch  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve. 

The  infra-maxillary  branches  run  forwards  beneath  the  Platysma,  and  form  sl 
series  of  arches  across  the  side  of  the  neck  over  the  supra-hyoid  region.  One  of 
these  branches  descends  vertically  to  join  with  the  superficial  cervical  nerve  from, 
the  cervical  plexus ;  others  supply  the  Platysma. 

Auditory  Nerve. 

The  Auditory  Nerve  {portio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair)  is  the  special  nerv© 
of  the  sense  of  hearing,  being  distributed  exclusively  to  the  internal  ear. 

The  auditory  nerve  appears  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  in  the  groove  betweea 
the  olivary  and  resti form  bodies  at  the  lower  border  of  the  pons.  It  lies  external 
to  the  facial  nerve.  It  has  three  origins : — 1.  From  the  superior  vermiform 
process  of  the  cerebellum.  2  and  3.  From  the  inner  and  outer  auditory  nuclei 
formed  chiefly  by  the  gray  substance  of  the  posterior  pyramid  and  restiform 
body.  The  nerve  winds  round  the  restiform  body,  from  which  it  receives  fibres, 
and  passes  forwards  across  the  posterior  border  of  the  crus  cerebelli,  in  company 
with  the  facial  nerve,  from  which  it  is  partially  separated  by  a  small  artery.  It 
then  enters  the  meatus  auditorius  internus,  in  company  with  the  facial  nerve,  and, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  meatus,  divides  into  two  branches,  cochlear  and  vestibular, 
and  which  are  distributed,  the  former  to  the  cochlea,  the  latter  to  the  vestibule 
and  semicircular  canals.  The  auditory  nerve  is  very  soft  in  texture  (hence  the 
name  portio  mollis),  destitute  of  neurilemma,  and,  within  the  meatus,  receives 
one  or  two  filaments  from  the  facial.  The  distribution  of  the  auditory  nerve  in 
the  internal  ear  will  be  found  described  along  with  the  anatomy  of  that  organ 
in  a  subsequent  page. 

Eighth  Pair.    (Fig.  400.) 

The  eighth  pair  consists  of  three  nerves :  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  pneumogastric, 
and  spinal  accessory. 

The  Glossopharyngeal  Nerve  (Fig.  400)  is  distributed,  as  its  name  implies, 

to   the  tongue  and  pharynx,  being   the   nerve  of 

Fig.  400.— Nerves  of  the  Eighth     sensation  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  phamvx, 

Pair,  their  Origin,  Ganglia,  and     fauces,  and    tonsil;    of  motion  to  the    Pharyngeal 

Coinmunicationj*.  i  -,  '       .  ,  r  ^     .      •       '^ii    .i 

uhfuim-OHmst.  musclcs ;   and    a   special   nerve  of  taste  m  all  the 

A#^.  fl„^.  parts  of  the  tongue  to  which  it  is  distributed.    It 

IS  the  smallest  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  eighth 
pair,  and  arises  by  three  or  four  filaments  closely 
lSt,%miSia       connected  together,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  me- 
dullaoblongata,  immediately  behind  tneolivary  body. 
Its  deep  origin  may  be  traced  through  the  fas- 
ciculi  of  the   lateral   tract,   to  a  nucleus  of  gray 
matter  at  the  lower  part  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
fntun^mttr^  ventriclc,  above  the  nucleus  of  the  vagus  and  below 

that  of  the  auditory  nerve.  From  its  superficial 
origin  it  passes  outwards  across  the  flocculus,  and  leaves  the  skull  at  the 
central  part  of  the  jugular  foramen  in  a  separate  sheath  of  the  dura  mater 
and  arachnoid,  in  front  of  the  pneumogastric  and  spinal  accessory  nerves.     In  its 
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passage  through  the  jugular  foramen,  it  grooves  the  lower  border  of  the  petrou? 
portion  of  the  tcmpoml  bone;  and,  at  its  exit  from  the  skull,  passes  forwards 
between  tlie  juguhir  vein  and  internal  carotid  artery,  and  descends  in  front  of  the 
latter  vessel,  iind  beneath    the 

styloid  process  and  the  muscles  Fig.  401.— Cuurse  and  DietributioD  of  the  Eighth 

connected  with  it,  to  the  lower  Pw'  of  Nerves, 

border  of  the  Stylo-pliaryngeus. 
The  nerve  now  curves  inwards, 
forming  an  arch  on  the  side  of 
the  neck,  and  lying  upon  the 
Stylo-pharyngeus  and  Middle 
constrictor  of  the  pharyn.t, 
above  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve.  It  then  passes  beneath 
the  Hvo-glas.sus!,  and  is  finally 
distributed  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  fauces  and  base  of 
the  tongue,  the  mucous  glands 
of  the  mouth  and  tonsil. 

In  pjissing  through  the  jug- 
ularforamen,the  nerve  presents, 
in  succession,  two  gnugliform 
enlargements.  The  sujierior, 
the  smaller,  is  called  the  j"giilar 
yanyfton,  the  inferior,  and  larger, 
ihepelrnas  ganglion,  or  the  gan- 
glion of  Anderscli. 

The  superior,  or  jugular  gan- 
glion, is  situated  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  groove  in  which  the 
nerve  is  h«iged  during  its  pas- 
sage through  the  jugular  for- 
amen. It  is  of  very  small  size, 
and  involves  only  the  outer 
side  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve, 
a  small  fasciculus  pas.sing  be- 
yond it,  which  is  not  connected 
directly  with  it. 

Tiie  Inferior,  or  petrous  gan- 
ghon,  is  situated  in  a  depression 
iu   the    lower    border   of    the 

Ctrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
ne ;  it  is  larger  than  the 
former,  and  involves  the  whole 
of  the  fibres  of  the  nerve.  From 
this  ganglion  arise  those  fila- 
ments which  connect  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal with  other  nerves 
at  the  ba.se  of  the  skull. 

Its  branches  of  communication 
are  with  the  pneumogastric  and 
sympathetic. 

The  branches  to  the  pneu- 
mogastric are  two  filaments, 
one  to  its  auricular  branch, 
and  one  to  the  upper  ganglinn  of  the  pneumogastric. 

The  branch  to  the  sympathetic  is  connected  with  the  superior  cervical  ganglion. 
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There  is  also  a  branch  of  communication  with  the  facial  which  perforates  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  Digastric.  It  arises  from  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  below 
the  petrous  ganglion,  and  joins  the  facial  just  after  its  exit  from  the  stylo-mastoid 
foramen. 

The  branches  of  the  glosso  pharyngeal  nerve  are  the  tympanic,  carotid, 
pharyngeal,  muscular,  tonsillar,  and  lingual. 

^'  The  tympanic  branch  (Jacobson's  nerve)  arises  from  the  petrous  ganglion,  and 
enters  a  small,  bony  canal  in  the  lower  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone;  the  lower  opening  of  which  is  situated  on  the  bony  ridge  which 
separates  the  carotid  canal  from  the  jugular  fossa.  Jacobson's  nerve  ascends  to 
the  tympanum,  enters  that  cavity  by  an  aperture  in  its  floor  close  to  the  inner 
wall,  and  divides  into  three  branches,  which  are  contained  in  grooves  upon  the 
surface  of  the  promontory,  forming  the  tympanic  plexus. 

Its  branches  of  distribution  are,  one  to  the  fenestra  rotunda,  one  to  the  fenestra 
ovalis,  and  one  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  tympanum. 

Its  branches  of  communication  are  three,  and  occupy  separate  grooves  on  the 
surface  of  the  promontory.  One  of  these  arches  forwards  and  downwards  to  the 
carotid  canal  to  join  the  carotid  plexus.  A  second  runs  vertically  upwards  to 
join  the  greater  superficial  petrosal  nerve,  as  it  lies  in  the  hiatus  Fallopii.  The 
third  branch  runs  upwards  and  forwards  through  the  substance  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  its  course  it  passes  by  the  ganglionic  enlarge- 
ment of  the  facial  nerve,  and,  receiving  a  connecting  filament  from  it,  becomes 
the  lesser  superficial  petrosal  nerve.  This  nerve  enters  the  skull  through  a  small 
aperture,  situated  external  to  the  hiatus  Fallopii  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
petrous  bone ;  courses  forwards  across  the  base  of  the  skull  and  emerges  through 
a  foramen  in  the  middle  fossa  (sometimes  the  foramen  ovale),  and  joins  the  otic 
ganglion. 

—  The  carotid  branches  descend  along  the  trunk  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  as 
far  as  its  point  of  bifurcation,  communicating  with  the  pharyngeal  branch  of  the 
pneumogastric,  and  with  branches  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  pharyngeal  branches  are  three  or  four  filaments,  which  unite  opposite  the 
Middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  with  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric, the  external  laryngeal,  and  sympathetic  nerves,  to  form  the  pharyngeal 
plexus,  branches  from  which  perforate  the  muscular  coat  of  the  pharynx  to 
supply  the  muscles  and  mucous  membrane. 

The  muscular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  Stylo-pharyngeus. 

The  tonsillar  branches  supply  the  tonsil,  forming  a  plexus  (circularis  tonsillaris) 
around  this  body,  from  which  branches  are  distributed  to  the  soft  palate  ana 
fauces,  where  they  communicate  with  the  palatine  nerves. 

The  lingual  branches  are  two  in  number:  one  supplies  the  mucous  membrane 
covering  the  surface  of  the  base  of  the  tongue;  the  other  perforates  its  sub- 
stance, and  supplies  the  mucous  membrane  and  papillae  of  the  side  of  the  organ. 

The  Pneumogastric  Nerve  {neruus  vagus  or  par  vagum)  has  a  more  exten- 
sive distribution  than  any  of  the  other  cranial  nerves,  passing  through  the  neck 
and  thorax  to  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  composed  of  both  motor 
and  sensitive  filaments.  It  supplies  the  organs  of  voice  and  respiration  with 
motor  and  sensitive  fibres ;  and  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  heart  with 
motor  influence.  Its  superficial  origin  is  by  eight  or  ten  filaments  from  the 
lateral  tract  immediately  behind  the  olivary  body  and  below  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal;  its  fibres  may,  however,  be  traced  deeply  through  the  fasciculi  of  the 
medulla,  to  terminate  in  a  gray  nucleus  near  the  lower  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle.  The  filaments  become  united,  and  form  a  flat  cord,  which 
passes  outwards  across  the  flocculus  to  the  jugular  foramen,  through  which  it 
emerges  from  the  cranium.  In  passing  through  this  opening,  the  pneumogastric 
accompanies  the  spinal  accessory,  being  contained  in  the  same  sheath  of  dura 
mater  with  it,  a  membranous  septum  separating  it  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal, 
which  lies  in  front.     The  nerve  in  this  situation  presents  a  well-marked  gan- 
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glionc  enlargement,  which  is  called  ganglion  jugulare,  or  the  ganglion  of  the  root 
of  the  pneumogastric :  to  it  the  accessory  part  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  is 
connected.  After  the  exit  of  the  nerve  from  the  jugular  foramen,  a  second  gan- 
gliform  swelling  is  formed  upon  it,  called  the  ganglion  inferius,  or  the  ganglion 
of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  ;  below  which  it  is  again  joined  by  filaments  from  the 
accessory  nerve.  The  nerve  passes  vertically  down  the  neck  within  the  sheath 
of  the  carotid  vessels,  lying  between  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  internal 
jugular  vein  as  far  as  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  then  between  the  same  vein  and 
the  common  carotid  to  the  root  of  the  neck.  Here  the  course  of  the  nerve 
becomes  different  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 

On  the  right  side^  the  nerve  passes  across  the  subclavian  artery  between  it  and 
the  subclavian  vein,  and  descends  by  the  side  of  the  trachea  to  the  back  part  of 
the  root  of  the  lung,  where  it  spreads  out  in  a  plexiform  network  (posterior 
pulmonary),  from  the  lower  part  of  which  two  cords  descend  upon  the  oesophagus, 
on  which  they  divide,  forming,  with  branches  from  the  opposite  nerve,  the 
oesophageal  plexus  (plexus  gula?) ;  below,  these  branches  are  collected  into  a 
sinele  cord,  which  runs  along  the  back  part  of  the  oesophagus,  enters  the 
aboomen,  and  is  distributed  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach,  joining  the 
left  side  of  the  coeliac  plexUaS,  and  the  splenic  plexus. 

On  the  Uft  sidcj  tlie  pneumogastric  nerve  enters  the  chest  between  the  left 
carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  behind  the  left  innominate  vein.  It  crosses  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  and  descends  behind  the  root  of  the  left  lung  and  along  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  oesophagus  to  the  stomach,  distributing  branches  over  its 
anterior  surface,  some  extending  over  the  great  culde-sacy  and  others  along  the 
lesser  curvature.  Filaments  from  these  branches  enter  the  gastro-hepatic  omen- 
tum, and  join  the  left  hepatic  plexus. 

The  ganglion  of  the  root  is  of  a  grayish  color,  circular  in  form,  about  two  lines 
in  diameter,  and  resembles  the  ganglion  on  the  large  root  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

Connecting  branches.  To  this  ganglion  the  accessory  portion  of  tlie  spinal 
accessory  nerve  is  connected  by  several  delicate  filaments;  it  also  has  a  commu- 
nicating twig  with  the  petrous  ganglion  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  with  the  facial 
nerve  by  means  of  its  auricular  branch,  and  with  the  sympathetic  by  means  of 
an  ascending  filament  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion. 

The  ganglion  of  the  trunk  (inferior)  is  a  plexiform  cord  cylindrical  in  form,  of 
a  reddish  color,  and  about  an  inch  in  length ;  it  involves  the  whole  of  the  fibres 
of  the  nerve,  except  the  portion  of  the  nerve  derived  from  the  spinal  accessory, 
which  blends  with  the  nerve  beyond  the  ganglion. 

Connecting  branches.  This  ganglion  is  connected  with  the  hypoglossal,  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  and  the  loop  between  the  first  and 
second  cervical  nerves. 

The  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  are — 

In  the  jugular  fossa     .         .         .     Auricular. 


In  the  neck 


'  Pharyngeal. 
Superior  laryngeal. 
Recurrent  laryngeal. 
Cervical  cardiac. 
Thoracic  cardiac. 
Anterior  pulmonary. 
Posterior  pulmonary. 
[  (Esophageal. 
In  the  abdomen  ....    Gastric. 


In  the  thorax 


The  auricular  branch  (Arnold's)  arises  from  the  ganglion  of  the  root,  and  is 
joined  soon  after  its  origin  by  a  filament  from  the  petrous  ganglion  of  theglosso- 
pharjrngeal ;  it  passes  outwards  behind  the  jugular  vein,  and  enters  a  small  canal 
on  the  outer  wall  of  the  jugular  fossa.  Traversing  the  substance  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  it  crosses  the  aquseductus  Fallopii  about  two  lines  above  its  termina- 
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tion  at  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen ;  here  it  gives  ofi'  an  ascending  branch,  whicb 
joins  the  facial,  and  a  descending  branch,  which  communicates  with  the  posterior 
auricular  branch  of  the  same  nerve :  the  continuation  of  the  nerve  reaches  the 
surface  by  passing  through  the  auricular  fissure  between  the  mastoid  process  and 
the  external  auditory  meatus,  supplies  the  integument  at  the  back  part  of  the 
pinna,  and  communicates  with  the  branches  of  the  auricularis  magnus. 

T!\\Q  pharyngeal  branch,  the  principal  motor  nerve  of  the  pharynx,  arises  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  inferior  ganglion  of  the  pneumogastric,  receiving  a  fila- 
ment from  the  accessory  portion  of  the  spinal  accessory ;  it  passes  across  the 
internal  carotid  artery  (in  front  or  behind),  to  the  upper  border  of  the  Middle 
constrictor,  where  it  divides  into  numerous  filaments,  which  communicate  with 
those  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  superior  laryngeal  fits  external  branch),  and 
sympathetic,  to  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  from  whicli  branches  are  distributed 
to  the  muscles  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  As  this  nerve  crosses 
the  internal  carotid,  some  filaments  are  distributed,  together  with  those  from  the 
glosso-pharyngeal,  upon  the  wall  of  this  vessel. 

The  superior  laryngeal  is  the  nerve  of  sensation  to  the  larynx.  It  is  larger 
than  the  preceding,  and  arises  from  the  middle  of  the  inferior  ganglion  of  the 
pneumogastric.  In  its  course  it  receives  a  branch  from  the  accessory  portion 
of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve.  It  descends,  by  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  behind 
the  internal  carotid,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  external  and  internal 
laryngeal. 

The  external  laryngeal  branch,  the  smaller,  descends  by  the  side  of  the  larynx, 
beneath  the  St erno- thyroid,  to  supply  the  Crico-thyroid  muscle  and  the  thyroid 
gland.  It  gives  branches  to  the  pharyngeal  plexus  and  the  Inferior  constrictor, 
and  communicates  with  the  superior  cardiac  nerve,  behind  the  common  carotid. 

The  internal  laryngeal  branch  descends  to  the  opening  in  the  thyro-hypid 
membrane,  through  which  it  passes  with  the  superior  laryngeal  artery,  and  is 
distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx.  A  small  branch  enters 
the  Arytenoid  muscle,  and  another  communicates  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve. 

The  branches  to  the  mucous  membrane  are  distributed,  some  in  front  to  the 
epit>:lottis,  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  the  epiglottidean  glands ;  while  others  pass 
backwards,  in  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  fold,  to  supply  the  mucous  membrane 
surrounding  the  superior  orifice  of  the  larynx,  as  well  as  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  as  low  down  as  the  vocal  cord. 

The  filament  to  the  Arytenoid  muscle  is  distributed  partly  to  it,  and  partly  to 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  larynx. 

Tlie  filament  which  joins  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  descends  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lateral  part  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage, wliere  the  two  nerves  become  united. 

The  inferior  or  rectrrent  laryngeal,  so  called  from  its  reflected  course,  is  the 
motor  nerve  of  the  larynx.  It  arises  on  the  right  side,  in  front  of  the  subclavian 
artery ;  winds  from  before  backwards  round  that  vessel,  and  ascends  obliquely  to 
the  side  of  the  tracliea,  behind  the  common  carotid  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries. 
On  the  left  side,  it  arises  in  front  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  winds  from  before 
backwards  round  the  aorta  at  the  point  where  the  obliterated  remains  of  the 
ductus  arteriosus  are  connected  with  it,  and  then  ascends  to  the  side  of  the  trachea. 
The  nerves  on  both  sides  ascend  in  the  groove  between  the  trachea  and  oesophagus, 
and,  passing  under  the  lower  border  .of  the  Inferior  constrictor  muscle,  enter  the 
larynx  behind  the  articulation  of  the  inferior  cornu  of  the  th)'^roid  cartilage  with 
the  cricoid,  being  distributed  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  excepting  the  Crico- 
thyroid, and  joining  with  the  superior  laryngeal. 

The  recurrent  laryngeal,  as  it  winds  round  the  subclavian  artery  and  aorta,  gives 
off  several  cardiac  filaments,  which  unite  with  the  cardiac  branches  from  the 
pneumogastric  and  sympathetic.  As  it  ascends  in  the  neck,  it  gives  off  oesophageal 
branches,  more  numerous  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side,  which  supply  the 
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mucous  membrane  and  muscular  coat  of  the  oesopliagus ;  tracheal  branches  to  the 
mucous  membrane  and  muscular  fibres  of  the  trachea ;  and  some  pharyngeal 
filaments  to  the  Inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 

The  cervical  cardiac  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  arise  from  the  pneumo- 
gastric,  at  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  neck. 

The  superior  branches  are  small,  and  communicate  with  the  cardiac  branches 
of  the  sympathetic,  and  with  the  great  cardiac  plexus. 

The  inferior  branches,  one  on  each  side,  arise  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  just 
above  the  first  rib.  On  the  right  side,  this  branch  passes  in  front  or  by  the  side  of 
the  arteria  innominata,  and  communicates  with  one  of  the  cardiac  nerves  pro- 
ceeding to  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  On  the  left  side,  it  passes  in  front  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  and  joins  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus. 

The  thoracic  cardiac  branches,  on  the  right  side,  arise  from  the  trunk  of  the 
pneumogastric,  as  it  lies  by  the  side  of  the  trachea,  and  from  its  recurrent  laryn- 
geal branch ;  but  on  the  left  side  from  the  recurrent  nerve  only;  passing  inwards 
they  terminate  in  the  deep  cardiac  plexus. 

The  anterior  pulmonary  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  and  of  small  size, 
are  distributed  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  root  of  the  lungs.  They  join  with 
filaments  from  the  sympathetic,  and  form  the  anterior  pulmonary  plexus. 

The  posterior  pfilmonary  branches,  more  numerous  and  larger  than  the  anterior, 
are  distributed  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  root  of  the  lung:  they  are  joined 
by  filaments  from  the  third  and  fourth  thoracic  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  and 
form  the  posterior  pulmonary  plexus.  Branches  from  both  plexuses  accompany 
the  ramifications  of  the  air-tubes  through  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 

The  oesophageal  branches  are  given  off'  from  the  pneumogastric  both  above  and 
below  the  pulmonary  branches.  The  lower  are  more  numerous  and  larger  than 
tKe  upper.  They  form,  together  with  branches  from  the  opposite  nerve,  the 
cesophageal  plexus,  or  plexus  guise. 

Tne  gastric  branches  are  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve. 
The  nerve  on  the  right  side  is  distributed  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach, 
and  joins  the  left  side  of  the  coeliac  plexus  and  the  splenic  plexus.  The  nerve  on 
the  left  side  is  distributed  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach,  some  fila- 
ments passing  across  the  great  cul-de-sac,  and  others  along  the  lesser  curvature. 
They  unite  with  branches  of  the  right  nerve  and  with  the  sympathetic,  some 
filaments  passing  through  the  lesser  omentum  to  the  left  hepatic  plexus. 

The  Spinal  Accessory  Nerve  consists  of  two  parts :  one,  the  accessory  part 
to  the  vagus,  and  the  other  the  spinal  portion. 

The  accessory  part,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  arises  by  four  or  five  delicate  fila- 
ments from  the  lateral  tract  of  the  cord  below  the  roots  of  the  vagus ;  these 
filaments  may  be  traced  to  a  nucleus  of  gray  matter  at  the  back  of  the  medulla, 
below  the  origin  of  the  vagus.  It  joins,  in  the  jugular  foramen,  with  the  upper 
ganglion  of  the  vagus  by  one  or  two  filaments,  and  is  continued  into  the  vagus 
below  the  second  ganglion.  It  gives  branches  to  the  pharyngeal  and  superior 
laryngeal  branches  of  the  vagus. 

The  spinal  portion,  firm  in  texture,  arises  by  several  filaments  from  the  lateral 
tract  of  the  cord,  as  low  down  as  the  sixth  cervical  nerve  ;  the  fibres  pierce  the 
tract,  and  are  connected  with  the  anterior  horn  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord. 
This  portion  of  the  nerve  ascends  between  the  ligamentum  denticulatum  and  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen  magnum, 
and  it  is  then  directed  outwards  to  the  jugu-lar  foramen,  through  which  it  passes, 
lying  in  the  same  sheath  as  the  pneumogastric,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  fold  of 
the  arachnoid,  and  is  here  connected  with  the  accessory  portion.  At  its  exit 
from  the  jugular  foramen,  it  passes  backwards,  either  in  front  of  or  behind  the 
internal  jugular  vein,  and  descends  obliquely  behind  the  Digastric  and  Stylo-hyoid 
muscles  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Sterno-mastoid.  It  pierces  that  muscle,  and 
passes  obliquely  across  the  occipital  triangle,  to  terminate  in  the  deep  surface  of 
the  Trapezius.  This  nerve  gives  several  branches  to  the  Sterno-mastoid  during 
43 
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its  {HiBHuge  tlirough  il,  ami  joins  iu  i(s  subHtance  witli  brandies  Prom  tlie  tliint 
cervical.  In  the  occipital  triangle  it  joins  with  the  second  and  third  cerviwil 
nerves,  and  assists  iu  flie  formation  of  the  cervical  plexus,  and  occasionally  of  llif 
great  auricular  nerve.  On  the  front  of  the  Trapezius,  it  is  reinforced  by  branches 
from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  nerves,  joins  with  the  posterior  branches 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  ia  distributed  to  the  Trapezius,  some  filaments  ax-cnding 
and  others  descending  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle  as  far  as  its  inferior  angta 

Ninth,  or  EypofihossAL  Nerve.    (Fig.  402.) 

The  Ninth,  or  Hypoglossal  Nkrve,  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  toneue. 
ariseB  by  several  filaments,  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  number,  from  the  groove  Bet* 

Fijj.  402.^n;^pfnrlnsi3iil  Nitvp,  Cei-viml  Plexus, 


l.lic  pyramidal  and  olivary  bodies,  in  a  continunns  lino  with  the  anterior  roots  Q 
the  Hjiinal  nerves.  The  deep  origin  of  tlie  nerve  can  be  traced  through  the  oHvi 
body  to_a  special  nucleus,  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  clow  to  t 
decussation  of  the  pyramidB.  The  filaments  of  thiw  nerve  are  collected  into  tl. 
bundles,  which  perforate  the  dura  mater  separately,  opi>osito  the  anterior  confl 
loid  foramen,  and  unite  together  after  their  passage  through  it.  In  those  case 
which  the  anterior  condyloid  foramen  in  llio  occipital  bone  is  double,  thc»c  I 

(lortiona  of  the  nerve  are  separated  by  the  email  piece  of  bone  which  divides  i 
nramen,     Tlie  nerve  descends  almost  verlicully  U)  a  point  c<>rres]n)iiding  vrtfl 
the  angle  of  the  jaw.     It  is  at  first  deeply  sttatcd   beneath   the   tnlt^mal  i 
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artery  and  internal  jugular  vein,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  pneumogastric 
nerve ;  it  then  passes  forwards  between  the  vein  and  artery,  and  lower  down  in 
the  neck  becomes  superficial  below  the  Digastric  muscle.  The  nerve  then  loops 
round  the  occipital  artery,  and  crosses  the  external  carotid  below  the  tendon  of 
the  Digastric  muscle.  It  passes  beneath  the  Mvlo-hyoid  muscle,  lying  between 
it  and  the  Hyo-glossus,  and  communicates  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  latter 
muscle  with  the  gustatory  nerve ;  it  is  then  continued  forwards  in  the  fibres  of 
the  Genio-hyo-glossus  muscle  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  distributing  branches 
to  its  substance. 

Branches  of  this  nerve  communicate  with  the 

Pneumograstric.  First  and  second  cervical  nerves. 

Sympathetic.  Gustatory. 

The  communication  with  the  pneumogastric  takes  place  close  to  the  exit  of 
the  nerve  from  the  skull,  numerous  filaments  passing  between  the  hypoglossal 
and  lower  ganglion  of  the  pneumogastric ;  sometimes  the  two  nerves  are  united 
so  as  to  form  one  mass. 

The  communication  with  the  sympathetic  takes  place  opposite  the  atlas  by 
tranches  derived  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  in  the  same  situation 
the  nerve  is  joined  by  a  filament  derived  from  the  loop  connecting  the  first  two 
cervical  nerves. 

The  communication  with  the  gustatory  takes  place  near  the  anterior  border  of 
the  hyo-glossus  muscle  by  numerous  filaments  which  ascend  upon  it. 

The  branches  of  distribution  are,  the 

Dcascendens  noni.  Thyro-hyoid. 

Muscular. 

The  descendens  noni  is  a  long,  slender  branch,  which  quits  the  hypoglossal 
where  it  turns  round  the  occipital  artery.  It  descends  obliquely  across  the  sheath 
of  the  carotid  vessels,  and  joins,  just  below  the  middle  of  the  neck,  to  form  a  loop 
with  the  communicating  branches  from  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves. 
From  the  convexity  of  this  loop  branches  pass  forwards  to  supply  the  Sterno- 
hyoid, Sterno-thyroid,  and  both  bellies  of  the  Omo-hyoid.  According  to  Arnold, 
another  filament  descends  in  front  of  the  vessels  into  the  chest,  and  joins  the 
cardiac  and  phrenic  nerves.  The  descendens  noni  is  occasionally  contained  in 
the  sheath  of  the  carotid  vessels,  being  sometimes  placed  over  and  sometimes 
beneath  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  thyro-hyoid  is  a  small  branch,  arising  from  the  hypoglossal  near  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  Hyo-glossus ;  it  passes  obliquely  across  the  great  cornu  of 
the  hyoid  bone,  and  supplies  the  Thyro-hyoid  muscle. 

The  muscular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  Stylo-glossus,  Hyo-glossus,  Genio- 
hyoid, and  Genio-hyo-glossus  muscles.  At  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue, 
numerous  slender  branches  pass  upwards  into  the  substance  of  the  organ. 


The  Spinal  Nerves. 

THP]  spinal  nerves  arc  so  called  because  they  take  their  origin  from  the  spinal 
cord,  and  are  transmitted  through  the  intervertebral  foramina  on  either  side 
of  the  spinal  column.  There  are  thirty-one  pairs  of  spinal  nerves,  which  are 
arranged  into  the  following  groups,  corresponding  to  the  region  of  the  spine 
through  which  they  pass : — 


Cervical . 

K                                  •                                  • 

8  pairs 

Dorsal     . 

»                                   ■                                   • 

.      12      " 

Lumbar  . 

• 

5      " 

Sacral     . 

•                                   « 

5      " 

Coccygeal 

1      " 

It  will  be  observed  that  each  group  of  nerves  corresponds  in  number  with  the 
vcrtebne  in  that  region,  except  the  cervical  and  coccygeal. 

Each  spinal  nerve  arises  by  two  roots,  an  anterior,  or  motor  root,  and  a 
posterior,  or  sensory  root. 

EOOTS  OF  THE  SPINAL   NKRVES. 

The  anterior  roots  arise  somewhat  irregularly  from  a  linear  series  of  denres- 
sions,  on  the  antero-lateral, column  of  the  spinal  cord,  gradually  approacliing 
towards  the  anterior  median  fissure  as  they  descend. 

The  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots,  according  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Lockhart 
Clarke,  arc  attached  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  antero  lateral  column;  and,  after 
penetrating  horizontally  through  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  this  tract,  enter  the 
gray  substance,  where  their  fibrils  cross  eacli  other  and  diverge  in  all  directions, 
like  the  expanded  hairs  of  a  brush,  some  of  them  running  more  or  less  longi- 
tudinally upwards  and  downwards,  and  others  decussating  with  those  of  the 
o])positc  side  througli  the  anterior  commissure  in  front  of  the  central  canal. 
Kolliker  states  that  many  fibres  of  the  anterior  root  enter  the  lateral  column  of 
the  same  side,  where,  turning  upwards^  they  pursue  their  course  as  longitudinal 
fibres.  In  other  respects  the  description  of  the  origin  of  the  anterior  roots  by 
these  observers  is  verv  similar. 

The  posterior  roots  are  all  attached  to  the  cord  at  the  postero-lateral  fissure. 
They  enter  the  gray  substance  of  the  posterior  cornu,  either  directly  through  the 
substantia  gelatinosa,  or  indirectly,  by  first  passing  through  the  white  matter  of 
the  posterior  column  and  winding  round  in  front  of  the  caput  cornu.  Those 
which  enter  the  gray  matter  at  once,  for  the  most  part  turn  upwards  and  down- 
wards, and  become  continuous  with  the  fine  nerve-plexus  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  gray  matter ;  some  few  fibres  pass  transversely  througli  the  posterior  com- 
missure to  the  opposite  side,  and  others  into  the  anterior  cornu  of  the  same  side. 
Tliose  fibres  wliich  enter  the  gray  matter  in  front  of  the  caput  cornu  reach  the 
posterior  vesicular  column  and  blend  with  it;  a  few  fibres  passing  through  it  to 
become  longitudinal  in  the  posterior  column  of  the  cord. 

The  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  are  larger,  but  the  individual  filaments  are 
finer  and  more  delicate  than  those  of  the  anterior.  As  their  component  fibrils 
pass  outwards,  towards  the  aperture  in  the  dura  mater,  they  coalesce  into  two 
l)undles,  receive  a  tul)ular  sheath  from  that  membrane,  and  enter  the  ganglion 
which  is  develo])ed  upon  each  root. 
(676) 
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The  posterior  root  of  the  first  cervical  nerve  forms  an  exception  to  these 
characters.  It  is  smaller  than  the  anterior,  has  frequently  no  ganglion  devel- 
of)ed  upon  it,  and,  when  the  ganglion  exists,  it  is  often  situated  within  the  dura 
mater. 

The  anterior  roots  are  the  smaller  of  the  two,  devoid  of  any  ganglionic 
enlargement,  and  their  component  fibrils  are  collected  into  two  bundles,  near  the 
intervertebral  foramina. 

Ganglia  of  the  Spinal  Nerves. 

A  ganglion  is  developed  upon  the  posterior  root  of  each  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
Tliese  ganglia  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  of  a  reddish  color;  they  bear  a  proportion 
in  size  to  the  nerves  upon  which  they  are  formed,  and  are  placed  in  the  interver- 
tebral foramina,  external  to  the  point  where  the  nerves  perforate  the  dura  mater. 
Each  ganglion  is  bifid  internally,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  two  bundles  of  the 
{XKsterior  root,  the  two  portions  being  united  into  a  single  mass  externally.  The 
ganglion  upon  the  first  and  second  cervical  nerves  form  an  exception  to  these 
characters,  being  placed  on  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae  over  which  the  nerves  pass. 
The  ganglia,  also,  of  the  sacral  nerves  are  placed  within  the  spinal  canal ;  and  that 
on  the  coccygeal  nerve,  also,  in  the  canal  about  the  middle  of  its  posterior  root. 
Immediately  beyond  the  ganglion  the  two  roots  coalesce,  their  fibres  intermingle, 
and  the  trunk  thus  formed  passes  out  of  the  intervertebral  foramen,  and  divides 
into  an  anterior  division*  for  the  supply  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  body ;  and  a 
{Kxsterior  division  for  the  posterior  part,  each  containing  fibres  from  both  roots. 

Anterior  Divisions  of  the  Spinal  Nerves. 

The  anterior  divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves  supply  the  parts  of  the.  body  in  front 
of  the  spine,  including  the  limbs.  They  are  lor  the  most  part  larger  than  the 
posterior  divisions ;  this  increase  of  size  being  proportioned  to  the  larger  extent 
of  structures  they  are  required  to  supply.  Each  division  is  connected  by  slender 
filaments  with  the  sympathetic.  In  the  dorsal  region  the  anterior  divisions  of 
the  spinal  nerves  are  completely  separate  from  each  other,  and  are  uniform  in 
their  distribution;  but  in  the  cervical,  lumbar,  and  sacral  regions  they  form 
intricate  plexuses  previous  to  their  distribution. 

Posterior  Divisions  of  the  Spinal  Nerves. 

The  posterior  divisions  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  generally  smaller  than  the  ante- 
rior ;  they  arise  from  the  trunk,  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  roots  in  the 
intervertebral  foramina;  and,  passing  backwards,  divide  into  external  and  internal 
branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integument  behind  the  spine. 
The  first  cervical  and  lower  sacral  nerves  are  exceptions  to  these  characters. 

Cervical  Nerves. 

The  roots  of  the  cervical  nerves  increase  in  size  from  the  first  to  the  fifth,  and 
then  remain  the  same  size  to  the  eighth.  The  posterior  roots  bear  a  proportion 
to  the  anterior  as  3  to  1,  which  is  much  greater  than  in  any  other  region,  the 
individual  filaments  being  also  much  larger  than  those  of  the  anterior  roots.  In 
direction,  the  roots  of  the  cervical  are  less  oblique  than  those  of  the  other  spinal 
nerves.  The  first  cervical  nerve  is  directed  a  little  upwards  and  outwards;  the 
second  is  horizontal;  the  others  are  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards, 
the  lowest  being  the  most  oblique,  and  consequently  longer  than  the  upper,  the 

*  For  the  sake  of  clearness  T  have  th()U|»ht  it  better  to  call  the  primary  branches  into  which  the 
compound  nerve  divides,  ^Slivisions,^'  instead  of  *' branches,^'  as  in  tlie  former  editions. 
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distance  between  their  place  of  origin  and  their  point  of  exit  from  the  spinal 
canal  never  exceeding  tne  depth  of  one  vertebra. 

The  trunk  of  the  first  cervical  nerve  {suboccipital)  leaves  th6  spinal  canal  between 
the  occipital  bone  and  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas ;  the  second,  between  the 
posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and  the  lamina  of  the  axis;  and  the  eighth  (the  last), 
between  the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebrae. 

Each  nerve,  at  its  exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramen,  divides  into  an  ante- 
rior and  a  posterior  division.  The  anterior  divisions  of  the  four  upper  cervical 
nerves  form  the  cervical  plexus.  The  anterior  divisions  of  the  four  lower  cervi- 
cal nerves,  together  with  the  first  dorsal,  form  the  brachial  plexus. 

Anterior  Divisions  of  the  Cervical  Nerves. 

The  anterior  division  of  the  first,  or  suboccipital  nerve^  is  of  small  size.  It 
escapes  from  the  spinal  canal  through  a  groove  upon  the  posterior  arch  of  the 
atlas.  In  this  groove  it  lies  beneath  the  vertebral  artery,  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  Rectus  capitis  lateralis.  As  it  crosses  the  foramen  in  the  transverse  process 
of  the  atlas,  it  receives  a  filament  from  the  sympathetic.  It  then  descends,  in 
front  of  this  process,  to  communicate  with  an  ascending  branch  from  the  second 
cervical  nerve. 

Communicating  filaments  from  this  nerve  join  the  pneumogastric,  the  hypo- 
glossal, and  sympathetic,  and  some  branches  are  distributed  to  the  Bectus  later- 
alis and  the  two  Anterior  recti.  According  to  Valentin,  the  anterior  division 
of  the  suboccipital  also  distributes  filaments  to  the  occipito-atloid  articulation 
and  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  anterior  division  of  the  second  cervical  nerve  escapes  from  the  spinal  canal, 
between  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and  the  lamina  of  the  axis,  and,  passing 
forwards  on  the  outer  side  of  the  vertebral  artery,  divides,  in  front  of  the  Inter- 
transverse muscle,  into  an  ascending  branch,  which  joins  the  first  cervical,  and 
one  or  two  descending  branches,  which  join  the  third.  It  gives  ofl:*  the  small 
occipital;  a  branch  to  assist  in  forming  the  great  auricular;  another  to  assist  in 
forming  the  superficial  cervical ;  one  of  the  communicantes  noni,  and  .a  filament 
to  the  sterno- mastoid,  which  communicates  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle  with 
the  spinal  accessory. 

The  anterior  division  of  the  third  cervical  nerve  is  double  the  size  of  the  pre- 
ceding. At  its  exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramen  it  passes  downwards  and 
outwards  beneath  the  Sterno-mastoid,  and  divides  into  two  brandies.  The 
ascending  branch  joins  the  anterior  division  of  the  second  cervical;  the  descending 
branch  passes  down  in  front  of  the  Scalenus  anticus,  and  communicates  with  the 
fourth.  It  gives  oft*  the  greater  part  of  the  great  auricular  and  superficial  cer- 
vical nerves ;  one  of  the  communicantes  noni ;  a  branch  to  the  supraclavicular 
nerves ;  a  filament  to  assist  in  forming  the  phrenic  and  muscular  branches  to  the 
Levator  anguli  scapulae  and  Trapezius :  this  latter  nerve  communicates  beneath 
the  muscle  with  the  spinal  accessory.  Sometimes  the  nerve  to  the  Scalenus 
medius  is  derived  from  this  source. 

The  anterior  division  of  the  fourth  cervical  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  preceding. 
It  receives  a  branch  from  the  third,  sends  a  communicating  branch  to  the  fifth 
cervical,  and,  passing  downwards  and  outwards,  divides  into  numerous  filaments, 
which  cross  tlie  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  forming  the  supra-clavicular 
nerves.  It  usually  gives  a  branch  to  the  phrenic  nerve,  whilst  it  is  contained 
in  the  intertransverse  space,  and  sometimes  a  branch  to  the  Scalenus  medius 
muscle. 

The  anterior  divisions  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical  nerves  are 
remarkable  for  their  large  size.  They  are  much  larger  than  the  preceding 
nerves,  and  are  all  of  equal  size.  They  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  brachial 
plexus. 
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Cervical  Plexus. 

The  cervical  plexus  (Figs.  402,  408)  is  formed  by  tlie  anterior  divisions  of  the 
four  upj>er  cervical  nerves.  It  is  situated  opposite  the  four  upper  vertebrae, 
resting  upon  the  Levator  anguli  scapula?,  and  Scalenus  medius  muscles,  and 
covered  in  bv  the  Sterno-mastoid. 

Its  branches  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  superficial  and  deep,  which  may 
he  thus  arranged  : — 

fSuperficialis  colli. 
Ajuricularis  magnus. 
Occipitalis  minor. 

i  Sternal. 
Descending.     Supraclavicular         ^  Clavicular. 

I  Acromial. 
'  Communicating, 
^y  .        1  Muscular.  ^ 

1  Communicans  «♦♦»*;  ^^^«^^  ^^^^ 
Deep        ^  [Phrenic. 

Superficial  Branches  of  the  Cervical  Plexus. 

The  Superficialis  Colli  arises  from  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves,  turns 
round  the  posterior  border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  about  its  middle,  and,  passing 
obliquely  forwards  beneath  the  external  jugular  vein  to  the  anterior  border 
of  that  muscle,  perforates  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  and  divides  beneath  the 
Platysma  into  two  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  anterolateral  parts  of 
the  neck. 

The  ascendiny  branch  gives  a  filament,  which  accompanies  the  external  jugular 
vein;  it  then  passes  upwards  to  the  submaxillary  region,  and  divides  into 
branches,  some  of  which  form  a  plexus  with  the  cervical  branches  of  the  facial 
nerve  beneath  the  Platysma;  others  pierce  that  muscle,  supply  it,  and  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  integument  of  the  upper  half  of  the  neck,  at  its  fore  part,  as  high 
as  the  chin. 

The  descending  branch  pierces  the  Platysma,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integu- 
ment of  the  side  and  front  of  the  neck,  as  low  as  the  sternum. 

This  nerve  is  occasionally  represented  by  two  or  more  filaments. 

The  Auricularis  Magnus  is  the  largest  of  the  ascending  branches.  It  arises 
from  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves,  winds  round  the  posterior  border  of 
th^  Sterno-mastoid,  and,  after  perforating  the  deep  fascia,  ascends  upon  that 
muscle  beneath  the  Platysma  to  the  parotid  gland,  where  it  divides  into  numerous 
branches. 

The /ocia?  branches  pass  across  the  parotid,  and  are  distributed  to  the  integu- 
ment of  the  face ;  others  penetrate  the  substance  of  the  gland,  and  communicate 
with  the  facial  nerve. 

The  posterior  or  auricular  branches  asceml  to  supply  the  integument  of  the 
back  part  of  the  pinna,  communicating  with  the  auricular  branches  of  the  facial 
and  pneumogastric  nerves. 

The  mastoid  branch  ]o\xi^  the  posterior  auricular  branch  of  the  fiicial,  and,  crossing 
the  mastoid  process,  is  distributed  to  the  integument  behind  the  ear. 

The  Occipitalis  Minor  (Fig.  409,  p.  695)  arises  from  the  second  cervical  nerve ; 
it  curves  round  the  posterior  border  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  above  the  preceding, 
and  ascends  vertically  along  the  posterior  border  of  that  muscle  to  the  back  part 
of  the  side  of  the  head.  Near  the  cranium  it  perforates  the  deep  fascia,  and  is 
continued  upwards  along  the  side  of  the  head  behind  the  ear,  supplying  the 
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integument  and  Occipito-frontalis  muscle,  and  communicating  with  the  occipitalis 
major,  auricularis  magnus,  and  {>osterior  auricular  branch  of  the  facial. 

This  nerve  gives  off  an  auricular  branchy  which  supplies  the  AttoUens  aureni 
and  the  integument  of  the  upper  and  back  part  of  tne  auricle,  communicating 
with  the  mastoid  branch  of  the  auricularis  magnus.  This  branch  is  occasionally 
derived  from  the  great  occipital  nerve.  The  occipitalis  minor  varies  in  size ;  it 
is  occasionally  double. 

The  Descending  or  supra-clavicular  branches  arise  from  the  third  and  fourth 
cervical  nerves :  emerging  beneath  the  posterior  border  of  the  Stemo-mastoid, 
they  descend  in  the  interval  between  that  muscle  and  the  Traj:)ezius,  and  divide 
into  branches,  which  are  arranged,  according  to  their  position,  into  three 
groups. 

Fig.  408.— Plan  of  the  Cervical  Plexus. 
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The  inner  or  sternal  branch  crosses  oblicjucly  over  the  clavicular  and  sternal 
attachments  of  the  Stcrno-mastoid,  and  supplies  the  integument  as  far  as  the 
median  line. 

The  7ni(hlle  or  rhvicxilar  branch  crosses  the  clavicle,  and  supplies  the  integu- 
ment over  the  l^ectoral  and  Deltoid  muscles,  communicating  with  the  cutaneous 
brandies  of  the  upper  intercostal  nerves.  Tlie  clavicular  branch  has  been  known 
to  pjuss  throu^jjh  a  foramen  in  the  clavicle,  at  tlie  junction  of  the  outer  with  the 
middle  third  of  the  bone. 

The  external  or  acromial  branch  passes  obliquely  across  tlie  outer  surface  of 
the  Tra])eziiis  and  tlie  acromion,  and  supplies  the  integument  of  the  upjn^r  and 
back  part  of  the  shoulder. 
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Deep  Branchp:s  of  the  Cervical  Plexus.    Internal  Series. 

The  communicating  branches  consist  of  several  filaments,  wliich  pass  from  the 
loop  between  the  first  and  second  cervical  nerves  in  front  of  the  atlas  to  the 
pneumogastric,  hypoglossal,  and  sympathetic;  and  a  communicating  branch 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical. 

Muscular  brunches  supply  the  Anterior  recti  and  Rectus  lateralis  muscles;  they 
proceed  from  the  first  cervical  nerve,  and  from  the  loop  formed  between  it  and 
the  second. 

The  Communicans  Noni  (Fig.  402)  consists  usually  of  two  filaments,  one  being 
derived  from  the  second,  and  the  other  from  the  third  cervical.  These  filaments 
pass  vertically  downwards  on  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  cross 
in  front  of  the  vein  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  neck,  and  form  a  loop  with 
the  descendens  noni  in  front  of  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  vessels.  Occasionally, 
the  junction  of  these  nerves  takes  place  within  the  sheath. 

The  Phrenic  Nerve  (internal  respiratory  of  Bell)  arises  from  the  third  and  fourth 
cervical  nerves,  and  receives  a  communicating  branch  from  the  fifth.  It  descends 
to  the  root  of  the  neck,  lying  obliquely  across  the  front  of  the  Scalenus  anticus, 
passes  over  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery,  between  it  and  the  subclavian 
vein,  and,  as  it  enters  the  chest,  crosses  the  internal  mammary  artery  near  its 
root.  Within  the  chest,  it  descends  nearly  vertically  in  front  of  the  root  of  the 
lung,  and  by  the  side  of  the  pericardium,  between  it  and  the  mediastinal  portion 
of  the  pleura,  to  the  Diaphragm,  where  it  divides  into  branches,  which  separately 
pierce  that  muscle,  and  are  distributed  to  its  under  surface. 

The  two  phrenic  nerves  difter  in  their  length,  and  also  in  their  relations  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax. 

The  right  nerve  is  situated  more  deeply,  and  is  shorter  and  more  vertical  in 
direction,  than  the  left ;  it  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  right  vena  innominata  and 
suf)erior  vena  cava. 

The  left  nerve  is  rather  longer  than  the  right,  from  the  inclination  of  the  heart 
to  the  left  side,  and  from  the  Diaphragm  being  lower  on  this  than  on  the  opposite 
side.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  it  crosses  in  front  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
to  the  root  of  tne  lung. 

Each  nerve  supplies  filaments  to  the  pericardium  and  pleura,  and  near  the  chest 
is  joined  by  a  filament  from  the  sympathetic,  by  another  derived  from  the  fifth 
and  sixth  cervical  nerves,  and,  occasionally,  by  one  from  the  union  of  the 
descendens  noni  with  the  spinal  nerves:  tnis  filament  is  found,  according  to 
Swan,  only  on  the  left  side.  It  is  also  usually  connected  by  a  filament  with  the 
nerve  to  the  Subclavius  muscle.  Branches  have  been  described  as  passing  to  the 
peritoneum. 

From  the  right  nerve,  one  or  two  filaments  pass  to  join  in  a  small  ganglion  with 
phrenic  branches  of  the  solar  plexus :  and  branches  from  this  ganglion  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  hepatic  plexus,  the  suprarenal  capsule,  and  inferior  vena  cava. 
From  the  left  nerve,  filaments  pass  to  join  the  phrenic  plexus,  but  without  any 
ganglionic  enlargement. 

"   Deep  Branches  of  the  Cervical  Plexus.    External  Series. 

Communicating  branches.  The  cervical  plexus  communicates  with  the  spinal 
accessory  nerve,  in  the  substance  of  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle,  in  the  occipital 
triangle,  and  beneath  the  Trapezius. 

Muscular  brancheJa  arc  distributed  to  the  Sterno-mastoid,  Levator  anguli  scapul®, 
Scalenus  medius,  and  Trapezius. 

The  branch  for  the  Sterno-mastoid  is  derived  from  the  second  cervical,  the 
Levator  anguli  scapula}  receiving  branches  from  the  third,  and  the  Trapezius 
branches  from  the  third  and  fourth.  The  Scalenus  medius  is  supplied  sometimes 
from  the  third,  sometimes  the  fourth,  and  occasionally  from  both  nerves. 
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Posterior  Divisions  of  the  Cervical  Nerves. 

The  posterior  divisions  of  the  cervical  nerves  (Fig%  409,  p.  696J,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  the  first  two,  pass  backwards,  and  divide,  behind  the  posterior 
Intertransverse  muscles,  into  external  and  internal  branches. 

The  external  branches  supply  the  muscles  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  viz^  the 
Cervicalis  ascendens,  Transversalis  colli,  and  Trachelo-mastoid. 

The  external  branch  of  the  second  cervical  nerve  is  the  largest ;  it  is  often 
joined  with  the  third,  and  supplies  the  Complexus,  Splenius,  and  Trachelo-mas- 
toid muscles.  . 

The  internal  branches^  the  larger,  are  distributed  differently  in  the  upper  and 
lower  part  of  the  neck.  Those  derived  from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  nerves 
pass  between  the  Semispinalis  and  Complexus  muscles,  and,  having  reached  the 
spinous  processes,  perforate  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Splenius  and  Trapezius,  and 
are  continued  outwards  to  the  integument  over  the  Trapezius;  whilst  those 
derived  from  the  three  lowest  cervical  nerves  are  the  smallest,  and  are  placed 
beneath  the  Semispinalis,  which  they  supply,  and  do  not  furnish  any  cutaneous 
filaments.  These  internal  branches  supply  the  Complexus,  Semispinalis  colli, 
Interspinales,  and  Multifidus  spinas. 

The  posterior  divisions  of  the  first  three  cervical  nerves  require  a  separate 
description. 

^\iQ  posterior  division  of  the  first  cervical  nerve  {suboccipital)  is  larger  than  the 
anterior,  and  escapes  from  the  spinal  canal  between  the  occipital  bone  and  tlie 
posterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  lying  behind  the  vertebral  artery.  It  enters  the  sub- 
occipital triangle  formed  by  the  Eectus  posticus  major,  the  Obliquus  superior, 
and  Obliquus  inferior,  and  supplies  the  Recti  and  Obliqui  muscles,  and  the 
Complexus.  From  the  branch  which  supplies  the  Inferior  oblique  a  filament  is 
given  off,  which  joins  the  second  cervical  nerve.  This  nerve  also  occasionally 
gives  off  a  cutaneous  filament,  which  accompanies  the  occipital  artery,  and  com- 
municates with  the  occipitalis  major  and  minor  nerves. 

The  posterior  division  of  the  first  cervical  lias  no  branch  analogous  to  the 
external  branch  of  the  posterior  cervical  nerves. 

The  posterior  division  of  the  second  cervical  nerve  is  three  or  four  times  greater 
than  the  anterior  branch,  and  the  largest  of  all  the  posterior  cervical  nerves.  It 
emerges  from  the  spinal  canal  between  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  and  lamina 
of  the  axis,  below  the  Inferior  oblique.  It  supplies  this  muscle,  and  receives 
a  coinnuinicating  filament  from  the  first  cervical.  It  then  divides  into  an  exter- 
nal and  an  internal  branch. 

The  internal  branch,  called,  from  its  size  and  distribution,  the  occipitalis 
major ^  ascends  obliquely  inwards  between  the  Obliquus  inferior  and  Complexus, 
and  pierces  the  latter  muscle  and  the  Trapezius  near  their  attachments  to  the 
cranium.  It  is  now  joined  by  a  filament  from  the  third  cervical  nerve,  and, 
ascending  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  with  the  occipital  artery,  divides  into 
two  branches,  which  supply  the  integument  of  the  scalp  as  far  forwards  as  the 
vertex,  communicating  with  the  occipitalis  minor.  It  gives  off  an  auricular 
braneli  to  the  back  part  of  the  ear,  ana  muscular  branches  to  the  Complexus. 

The  posterior  division  of  the  third  cervical  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  but 
larger  than  the  fourth  ;  it  difters  from  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  other  cervi- 
cal nerves  in  its  supplying  an  additional  filament  to  the  integument  of  the 
occiput.  This  occipital  branch  arises  from  the  internal  or  cutaneous  branch 
beneath  the  Trapezius ;  it  pierces  that  muscle,  and  supplies  the  skin  on  the  lower 
and  back  part  of  the  head.  It  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  occipitalis  major,  with 
which  it  is  connected.  The  Suj)raspinales  are  supplied  by  the  internal  branches 
of  these  nerves. 

The  internal  branches  of  the  posterior  divisions  of  the  first  three  cervical 
nerves   are   occasionally  joined    l)eneath    the    Complexus   by   communicating 
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brauches.     This   communication   is  described   by  Cruveilhier   as   the  pcsterior 
cervical  plexus. 

The  Brachial  Plexus.     (Pig.  404.) 

The  brachial  plexus  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  anterior  branches  of  the 
four  lower  cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves.  It  extends  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  side  of  the  neck  to  the  axilla.  It  is  very  broad  and  presents  little  of  a  plexi- 
form  arrangement  at  its  commencement,  is  narrow  opposite  the  clavicle,  becomes 
broad,  and  ibrms  a  more  dense  interlacement  in  the  axilla,  and  divides,  opposite 
the  coraeoid  process,  into  numerous  branches  for  the  supply  of  the  upper  limb. 
The  nerves  which  form  the  plexus  are  all  similar  in  size,  and  theit  mode  of  com- 
munication is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  so  that  no  one  plan  can  be  given 


Fig.  404.— Plan  of  the  Brachial  Pie: 


as  applying  to  every  case.  The  following  appears,  however,  to  be  the  most  con- 
stant arrangement.  The  fiftli  and  sixth  cervical  unite  together  soon  after  their 
exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramina  to  form  a  common  trunk.  The  eighth 
cervical  and  first  dorsal  also  unite  to  form  one  trunk.  So  that  the  nerves  form- 
ing the  plexus,  as  tliey  lie  on  tlie  Scalenus  medius,  external  to  the  outer  border 
of  the  Scalenus  amicus,  are  blended  into  three  trunks:  an  outer  one,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves;  a  middle  one,  consisting  of 
the  seventh  cervical  nerve ;  and  an  inner  one,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  eighth 
cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves.  As  they  pass  beneath  tlie  clavicle,  each  of  tliese 
three  trunks  divides  into  two  branches,  an  anterior  and  a  poslfn'or.  The  anterior 
divisions  of  the  outer  and  middle  trunks  then  unite  to  form  a  common  cord, 
which  is  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  middle  part  of  the  axillary  artery, 
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and  is  called  the  outer  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus.  The  anterior  division  of  the 
inner  trunk,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  dorsal,  coursej* 
down  on  the  inner  side  of  "the  axillary  artery  in  the  middle  of  the  axilla,  and  forms 
the  inner  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus.  The  posterior  cords  of  the  outer  trunk 
(formed  by  the  junction  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  nerves)  and  of  the  middle  trunk 
(the  seventh  nerve)  unite  together  to  form  the  posterior  cord  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  which  is  situated  behind  the  second  portion  of  the  axillary  artery. 
From  this  posterior  trunk  are  given  off  the  two  lower  subscapular  nerves ;  the 
upper  subscapular  nerve  being  given  off  from  the  posterior  division  of  the  outer 
trunk  prior  to  its  junction  with  the  posterior  division  of  the  middle  trunk.     The 

f)osterior  trunk  divides  into  the  circumflex  and  musculo-spiral  nerves;  and  the 
atter  of  these  two  nerves  is  subsequently  joined  by  the  posterior  division  of  the 
inner  trunk,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  dorsal.* 

The  brachial  plexus  communicates  with  the  cervical  plexus  by  a  branch  from 
the  fourth  to  the  fifth  nerve,  and  with  the  phrenic  nerve  by  a  branch  from  the 
fifth  cervical,  which  joins  that  nerve  on  the  Anterior  scalenus  muscle:  the 
cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves  are  also  joined  by  filaments  from  the  middle  and 
inferior  cervical  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  close  to  their  exit  from  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina. 

Relations,  In  the  neck,  the  brachial  plexus  lies  at  first  between  the  Anterior 
and  Middle  scaleni  muscles,  and  then  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery :  it  then  passes  behind  the  clavicle  and  Subclavius  muscle,  lying 
upon  the  first  serration  of  the  Serratus  magnus,  and  the  Subscapularis  muscles. 
In  the  axilla  it  is  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  first  portion  of  the  axillary 
artery ;  it  surrounds  the  artery  in  the  second  part  of  its  course,  one  cord  lying 
upon  the  outer  side  of  that  vessel,  one  on  the  inner  side,  and  one  behind  it ;  and 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  axillary  space  gives  off  its  terminal  branches  to  the 
upper  extremity. 

Branches,  The  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus  are  arranged  into  two  groups, 
viz.,  those  given  off  above  the  clavicle,  and  those  below  that  bone. 

Branches  above  the  Clavicle. 

Communicating.  Posterior  thoracic. 

Muscular.  Suprascapular. 

The  communicatim/  branch  with  the  ])hrenic  is  derived  from  the  fifth  cervical 
nerve,  or  from  the  looj)  between  the  fifth  and  sixth;  it  joins  the  phrenic  on  the 
Anterior  scalenus  muscle. 

The  nviscidur  branches  supply  the  Longus  colli,  Scaleni,  Rhoml>oidei,  and 
Subclavius  muscles.  Those  for  the  Scaleni  and  Longus  colli  arise  from  the 
lower  cervical  nerves  at  their  exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramina.  The  rlioni- 
boid  branch  arises  from  the  fifth  cervical,  pierces  the  Scalenus  medius,  and  ]>asses 
beneath  the  Levator  anguli  scapula:^,  which  it  occasionally  supplies,  to  the  Rhom- 
boid muscles.  Th(^.  nerve  to  tne  Subclavius  is  a  small  filament,  which  arises 
from  the  fifth  cervical  at  its  point  of  junction  with  the  sixth  nerve;  it  descends 

*  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  description  varies  from  that  in  previons  editions,  which  was  the 
formerly-accepted  desi^ription  of  the  plexus.  Tlie  investigations  of  anatomists,  and  espei'ially 
of  Mr.  Clement  Lucas,  have  ])roved,  however,  that  this  description  was  not  strictly  correct,  and 
the  account  given  above  substantially  agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  Lucas,  as  well  as  witli  that  of 
Hoiilc;  the  main  point  of  difference  being  that  the  posterior  divisi(m  of  the  inner  trunk,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  an  inconsiderable  fiusciculus  in  point  of  size,  does  not  assist  in  fonning  tlio  posterior 
cord  of  the  plexus,  l)ut  is  entirely  concerned  in  forming  the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  This  I  have 
found,  in  my  investigation,  to  be  the  more  constant  arrangement  of  the  two.  The  student  must 
not  expect,  however,  to  tind  in  every  instance  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  above  description, 
since  the  ])lexus  is  sulgect  in  its  formation  to  the  greatest  diversities,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
an  ingenious  dissector,  by  splitting  the  nerves,  may  make  almost  any  complicated  arrangement 
which  may  suit  his  fjincy.     (See  Mr.  Lucas's  paper  in  tlie  Guy^» Hospital  ReparUy  1871).) 
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in  fn>nt  of  the  subclavian  artery  to  the  Subclavius  muscle,  and  is  usually  con- 
nected by  a  filament  with  the  phrenic  nerve. 

The  posterior  thoracic  nerve  (long  thoracic,  external  tespiratory  of  Bell)  (Fig. 
407),  supplies  the  Serratus  magnus,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its 
course.  It  sometimes  arises  by  two  roots,  from  the  iifth  and  sixth  cervical 
nerves  immediately  after  their  exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramina,  but 
generally  by  three  roots,  from  the  iifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  nerves.  These  unite 
in  the  substance  of  the  Middle  scalenus  muscle,  and,  after  emerging  from  it, 
the  nerve  passe?  down  behind  the  brachial  plexus  and  the  axillary  vessels, 
resting  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  Serratus  magnus.  It  extends  along  the  side 
of  the  chest  to  the  lower  border  of  that  muscle,  and  sui)plies  it  with  numerous 
tilaments. 

The  suprascapular  7ierve  (Fig.  408)  arises  from  the  cord  formed  by  the  fifth 
and  sixth  cervical  nerves;  passing  obliquely  outwards  beneath  the  Traj>ezius,  it 
enters  the  supraspinous  fossa,  through  the  notch  in  the  upper  border  of  the 
scapula :  and,  passing  beneath  the  Supraspinatus  muscle,  curves  in  front  of  the 
spine  of  the  scapula  to  the  infraspinous  fossa.  In  the  supraspinous  fossa  it  gives 
off  two  branches  to  the  Supraspmatus  muscle,  and  an  articular  filament  to  the 
shoulder-joint;  and  in  the  infnispinous  fossa  it  gives  oft*  two  branches  to  the 
Infraspinatus  muscle,  besides  some  filaments  to  the  shoulder-joint  and  scapula. 

Branches  below  the  Clavicle. 

To  the  chest  .         .         .         Anterior  thoracic. 

To  the  shoulder    .        .         .     Ic^re^J;;"- 

Musculo-cutaneous. 

Internal  cutaneous. 

Lesser  internal  cutaneous. 

Median. 

Ulnar. 

Musculo-spiral. 

The  branches  given  oft*  l>elow  the  clavicle  are  derived  from  the  three  cords 
of  the  brachial  plexus,  in  the  following  manner : — 

From  the  outer  cord^  arises  the  external  of  the  two  anterior  thoracic  nerves, 
the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve,  and  the  outer  head  of  the  median. 

From  the  inner  conif  arises  the  internal  of  the  two  anterior  thoracic  nerves,  the 
internal  cutaneous,  the  lesser  internal  cutaneous  (nerve  of  Wrisberg),  the  ulnar 
and  inner  head  of  the  median. 

Frojn  the  posterior  cord,  arise  two  of  the  three  subscaynilar  nerves,  the  third 
arising  from  the  posterior  division  of  the  trunk  formed  by  the  fifth  and  sixth 
cervical  nerves;  tne  cord  then  divides  into  the  musculo-spiral  and  circumflex 
nerves. 

The  Anterior  Thoracic  Ner\tes  (Fig.  407),  two  in  number,  supply  the 
Pectoral  muscles. 

The  external,  or  superficial  branch,  the  larger  of  the  two,  arise  from  the  outer 
cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  passes  inwards,  across  the  axillary  artery  and 
vein,  pierces  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  and  is  distributed  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  Pectoralis  major.  It  sends  down  a  communicating  filament  to 
join  the  internal  branch,  which  forms  a  loop  round  the  inner  side  of  the  axillary 
artery. 

The  internal,  or  deej)  branch,  arises  from  the  inner  cord,  and  ]>as8es  upwards 
between  the  Jixillary  artery  and  vein  (sometimes  perforates  the  vein),  and  joins 
with  the  filament  from  the  su{)erficial  branch.  It  then  passes  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  Pectoralis  minor  muscle,  where  it  divides  into  a  number  of  branches, 
which  supply  the  muscle  on  its  under  surface.     Some  of  the  branches  pass 
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through  the  muscle;  others  wind  round  its  upper  border  and  pierce  the  coeto- 
uoratioid  membrane  to  supply  the  Pectoralis  major. 

The  SrBscAl'ULAR  Nerves,  three  in  number,  supply  the  Subacapularis,  Teres 
major,  and  Latissimus  dorsi  muscles. 

The  upper  subscapular  nerve,  the  smallest,  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  Sub- 
scapularis  muscle. 


Tlic  hiver  si'bucapular  nerve  etitera  the  axillary  border  of  the  Subscapularis 
ami  tennin;ites  in  the  Teres  major.  The  latter  rau.scle  is  Rometimes  supplied  bv 
a  setiarntii  braiioli. 

The  lonj  suhscnp'ilar,  the  largest  of  the  three,  follows  the  course  of  the  sub- 
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scapular  artery,  along  the  posterior  wall  of  the  axilla  to  the  Tjatissimus  dorsi, 
through  which  it  may  be  traced  as  far  as  its  lower  border. 

The  Circumflex  Nerve  (Fig.  408)  supplies  some  of  the  muscles,  and  the 
integument  of  the  shoulder  and  the  shouluer-joint.  It  arises  from  the  posterior 
cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  in  common  with  the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  It  is  at 
first  placed  behind  the  axillary  artery,  between  it  and  the  subscapularis  muscle, 
and  passes  downwards  and  outwards  to  the  lower  border  of  that  muscle.  It  then 
winds  backwards,  in  company  with  the  posterior  circumflex  artery,  through  a 
quadrilateral  space,  bounded  above  by  the  Teres  minor,  below  by  the  Teres 
major,  internally  by  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps,  and  externally  by  the  neck  of 
the  humerus,  and  divides  into  two  branches. 

The  upper  branch  winds  round  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  beneath  the  Deltoid, 
with  the  j)08terior  circumflex  vessels,  as  far  as  the  anterior  border  of  that  muscle, 
supplying  it,  and  giving  off  cutaneous  branches,  which  pierce  the  muscle  and 
ramify  in  the  integument  covering  its  lower  part. 

The  hwer  branchy  at  its  origin,  distributes  filaments  to  the  Teres  minor  and 
back  part  of  the  Deltoid  muscles.  Upon  the  filament  to  the  former  muscle  a 
gangliform  enlargement  usually  exists.  The  nerve  then  pierces  the  deep  fascia, 
and  supplies  the  integument  over  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  Deltoid,  as  well  as  that  covering  the  long  head  of  the  Triceps. 

The  circumflex  nerve,  before  its  division,  gives  off  an  articular  filament,  which 
enters  the  shoulder-joint  below  the  Subscapularis. 

The  MuscuLO-cuTAXEOUS  Nerve  fFig.  407)  (external  cutaneous),  or  perforans 
Casserii\  supplies  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  and  the  integument  of  the 
forearm.  It  arises  from  the  outer  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  opposite  the  lower 
border  of  the  Pectoralis  minor.  It  then  perforates  the  Coraco-brachialis  muscle, 
passes  obliquely,  between  the  Biceps  and  Brachialis  anticus,  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  arm,  and,  a  little  above  the  elbow,  winds  round  the  outer  border  of  the  tendon 
of  the  Biceps,  and,  perforating  the  deep  fascia,  becomes  cutaneous.  This  nerve, 
in  its  course  through  the  arm,  supplies  the  Coraco-brachialis,  Biceps,  and  part  of 
the  Brachialis  anticus  muscles,  besides  sending  some  filaments  to  tlie  elbow-joint 
and  humerus. 

The  cutaneous  portion  of  the  nerve  passes  behind  the  median  cephalic  vein, 
and  divides  opposite  the  elbow-joint,  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch. 

The  anterior  branch  descends  along  the  radial  border  of  the  forearm  to  the 
wrist,  and  supplies  the  integument  over  the  outer  half  of  the  anterior  surface. 
At  the  wrist-joint  it  is  placed  in  front  of  the  radial  artery,  and  some  filaments, 
piercing  the  deep  fascia,  accompany  that  vessel  to  the  back  of  the  wrist,  supplying 
the  carpus.  The  nerve  then  passes  downwards  to  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  where 
it  terminates  in  cutaneous  filaments.  It  communicates  with  a  branch  from  the 
radial  nerve,  and  the  palmar  cutaneous  branch  of  the  median. 

The  posterior  branch  passes  downwards,  along  the  back  part  of  the  radial  side 
of  the  forearm  to  the  wrist.'  It  supplies  the  integument  of  the  lower  third  of 
the  forearm,  communicating  with  the  radial  nerve,  and  the  external  cutaneous 
branch  of  the  musculo-spiral. 

The  Internal  Cutaneous  Nerve  (Fig.  407)  is  one  of  the  smallest  branches 
of  the  brachial  plexus.  It  arises  from  the  inner  cord  in  common  with  the  ulnar 
and  internal  head  of  the  median,  and,  at  its  commencement,  is  placed  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  brachial  artery.  It  passes  down  the  inner  side  of  the  arm, 
pierces  the  deep  fascia  with  the  basilic  vein,  about  the  middle  of  the  limb,  and, 
becoming  cutaneous,  divides  into  branches. 

This  nerve  gives  ofl',  near  the  axilla,  a  cutaneous  filament,  which  pierces  the 
fascia  and  supplies  the  integument  covering  the  Biceps  muscle,  nearly  as  far  as 
the  elbow.  This  filament  lies  a  little  external  to  the  common  trunk,  from  which 
it  arises. 

The  anterior  branch,  the  larger  of  the  two,  jijisses  usually  in  front  of,  but  occa- 
sionally behind,  the  median  basilic  vein.     I,t  then  descends  on  the  anterior  sur- 
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face  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm,  distributing  filaments  to  the  integument  as 
far  as  the  wrist,  and  communicating  with  a  cutaneous  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 
The  posterior  branch  passes  obliquely  downwards  on  the  inner  side  of  the  basilic 
vein,  passes  behind  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus  to  the  back  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  descends  on  the  posterior  surface  of  its  ulnar  side,  as  far  as  the  wrist, 
distributing  filaments  to  the  integument.  It  communicates,  above  the  elbow,  with 
the  lesser  internal  cutaneous,  and,  above  the  wrist,  with  tlie  dorsal  cutaneous 
branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve  (Swan). 

The  Lesser  Internal  Cutaneous  Nerve  (nerve  of  Wrisberg)  (Fig.  407), 
is  distributed  to  the  integument  on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm.  It  is  the  smallest 
of  the  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  usually  arises  from  the  inner  cord, 
with  the  internal  cutaneous  and  ulnar  nerves.  It  passes  through  the  axillary 
space,  at  first  lying  behind,  and  then  on  the  inner  side  of  the  axillary  vein,  and 
communicates  with  the  intercosto-humeral  nerve.  It  then  descends  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  brachial  artery  to  the  middle  of  the  arm,  where  it  pierces  the 
deep  fascia,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  back  part  of  the  lower 
third  of  the  arm,  extending  as  far  as  the  elbow,  where  some  filaments  are  lost  in 
the  integument  in  front  of  the  inner  condyle,  and  others  over  the  olecranon.  It 
communicates  with  the  posterior  branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve. 

In  some  cases  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg  and  intercosto-humeral  are  connected  by 
two  or  three  filaments,  which  form  a  plexus  at  the  back  part  of  the  axilla.  In 
other  cases,  the  intercosto-humeral  is  of  large  size,  and  takes  the  place  of  the 
nerve  of  Wrisberg,  receiving  merely  a  filament  of  communication  from  the 
brachial  plexus,  wnich  represents  the  latter  nerve.  In  other  cases,  this  filament 
is  wanting,  the  place  of  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg  being  supplied  entirely  from  the 
intercosto-humeral. 

The  Median  Nerve  (Fig.  407)  has  received  its  name  from  the  course  it  takes 
along  the  middle  of  the  arm  and  forearm  to  the  hand,  lying  between  the  ulnar 
and  the  musculo-spiral  and  radial  nerves.  It  arises  by  two  roots,  one  from  the 
outer  and  one  from  the  inner  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus;  these  embrace  the 
lower  part  of  the  axillary  artery,  uniting  either  in  front  or  on  the  outer  side  of 
that  vessel.  As  it  descends  through  the  arm,  it  lies  at  first  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  brachial  artery,  crosses  that  vessel  in  the  middle  of  its  course,  usually  in 
front,  but  occasionally  behind  it,  and  lies  on  its  inner  side  to  the  bend  of  the 
elbow,  where  it  is  placed  beneath  the  bicipital  fascia,  and  is  separated  from  the 
elbow  joint  by  the  Brachialis  anticus.  In  the  forearm^  it  passes  between  the  two 
heads  of  the  pronator  radii  teres,  and  descends  beneath  the  Flexor  sublimis  lying 
on  the  Flexor  profundus,  to  within  two  inches  above  the  annular  ligament,  wliere 
it  becomes  more  superficial,  lying  between  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  sublimis 
and  Flexor  carpi  radialis,  beneath,  or  rather  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  tendon  of 
the  Palmaris  longus,  covered  by  the  integument  and  fascia.  It  then  passes 
beneath  the  annular  ligament  into  the  hand.  In  its  course  through  the  forearm 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  small  artery. 

Branches.  No  branches  are  given  off  from  the  median  nerve  in  the  arm.  In 
the  forearm  its  branches  are,  muscular,  anterior  interosseous,  and  palmar 
cutaneous. 

The  muscular  branches  supply  all  the  superficial  muscles  on  the  front  of  the 
forearm,  except  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  These  branches  are  derived  from  the 
nerve  near  the  elbow.  The  branch  furnished  to  the  Pronator  radii  teres  often 
arises  above  the  joint. 

The  anterior  interosseous  supplies  the  deep  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  fore- 
arm, except  the  inner  half  of  the  Flexor  profundus  digitorum.  It  accompanies 
the  anterior  interosseous  artery  along  the  interosseous  membrane,  in  the  interval 
between  the  Flexor  longus  pollicis  and  Flexor  profundus  digitorum  muscles,  both 
of  which  it  supplies,  and  terminates  below  in  the  Pronator  quadratus. 

The  palmar  cutaneous  branch  arises  from  the  median  nerve  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  forearm.     It  pierces  the  fascia  above  the  annular  ligament,  and,  descenaing 
44 
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over  that  ligament,  divides  into  two  branches :  of  which  the  outer  supplies  the 
skin  over  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  communicates  with  the  anterior  branch  of 
the  external  cutaneous  nerve :  and  the  inner  supplies  the  integument  of  the  palm 
of  the  band,  communicating  with  the  cutaneous  branch  of  the  ulnar. 

In  (he  palm  of  the  hand,  the  median  nerve  is  covered  by  the  integument  and 
palmar  fascia,  and  rests  upon  the  tendons  of  the  Flexor  muscles.  In  this  situation 
it  becomes  enlarged,  somewhat  flattened,  of  a  reddish  color,  and  divides  into  two 
branches.  Of  these,  the  external  supplies  a  muscular  branch  to  some  of  the 
muscles  of  the  thumb,  and  digital  branches  to  the  thumb  and  index  finger;  the 
internal  supplying  digital  branches  to  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  index  and 
middle,  and  of  the  middle  and  ring  fingers. 

The  branch  to  the  muscles  of  the  thffmb  is  a  short  nerve,  which  subdivides  to 
supply  the  Abductor,  Opponens,  and  outer  head  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis 
muscles ;  the  remaining  muscles  of  this  group  being  supplied  by  the  ulnar 
nerve. 

The  digital  branches  are  five  in  number.  The  first  and  second  pass  along  the 
borders  of  the  thumb,  the  external  branch  communicating  with  branches  of  the 
radial  nerve.  The  third  passes  along  the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger,  and 
supplies  the  first  Lumbricalis  muscle.  The  fourth  subdivides  to  supply  the 
adjacent  sides  of  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  and  sends  a  branch  to  the  second 
Lumbricalis  muscle.  The  fifth  supplies  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  middle  and  ring 
fingers,  and  communicates  with  a  branch  from  the  ulnar  nerve. 

Each  digital  nerve,  opposite  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx,  gives  oft*  a  dorsal 
branch,  which  joins  the  dorsal  digital  nerve  from  the  radial,  and  runs  along  the 
side  of  the  dorsum  of  the  finger,  to  end  in  the  integument  over  the  last  phalanx. 
At  the  end  of  the  finger,  the  digital  nerve  divides  into  a  palmar  and  a  dorsal 
branch ;  the  former  of  which  supplies  the  extremity  of  the  finger,  and  the  latter 
ramifies  round  and  beneath  the  nail.  The  digital  nerves,  as  they  run  along  the 
fingers,  are  placed  superficial  to  the  digital  arteries. 

The  Ulnar  Nerve  (Fig.  407)  is  placed  along  the  inner  or  ulnar  side  of  the 
upper  limb,  and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  forearm  and 
hand.     It  is  smaller  than  the  median,  behind  which  it  is  placed,  diverging  from 
it  in  its  course  down  the  arm.     It  arises  from  the  inner  cord  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  in  common  with  the  inner  head  of  the  median  and  the  internal  cutaneous 
nerve.     At  its  commencement,  it  lies  at  the  inner  side  of  the  axillary  artery,  and 
holds  the  same  relation  with  the  brachial  artery  to  the  middle  of  the  arm.    From 
this  point  it  runs  obliquely  across  the  internal  head  of  the  Tricej®,  pierces  the 
internal  intermuscular  septum,  and  descends  to  the  groove  between  the  mternal 
condyle  and  the  olecranon,  accompanied  by  the  inferior  profunda  artery.    Ai^^^^ 
elbow,  it  rests  upon  the  back  of  the  inner  condyle,  and  passes  into  the  forearni 
between  the  two  heads  of  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris.     In  the  forearm,  it  desceD*^^ 
in  a  perfectly  straight  course  along  its  ulnar  side,  lying  upon  the  Flexor  p^^' 
fundus  digitorum,  its  upper  half  being  covered  by  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  '^^^ 
lower  half  lying  on  the  outer  side  of  the  muscle,  covered  by  the  integum^*"^ 
and  fascia.     The  ulnar  artery,  in  the  upper  third  of  its  course,  is  separated  fro^^ 
the  ulnar  nerve  by  a  considerable  interval;  but  in  the  rest  of  its  extent,  ti^ 
nerve  lies  to  its  inner  side.     At  the  wrist,  the  ulnar  nerve  crosses  the  annul  ^ 
ligament  on  the  outer  side  of  the  pisiform  bone,  a  little  behind  the  ulnar  arter^^ 
and  immediately  beyond  this  bone  divides  into  two  branches,  superficial  aJ'^'* 
deep  palmar. 

The  branches  of  the  ulnar  nerve  are : — 


In  the  forearm. 


'  Articular  (elbow). 

Ciureous.  In  the  hand.  [  S^Pei^^^  V^^"' 

Dorsal  cutaneous.  I  ^^P  P"^"^' 

^  Articular  (wrist). 
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Tlie  articnlar  branches  distributed  to  the  elbow-joint  consist  of  several  small 
filaments.  They  arise  from  the  nerve  as  it  lies  in  the  groove  between  the  inner 
condyle  and  olecranon. 

The  m'l  scalar  branches  are  two  in  number,  one  supplying  the  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris, 
the  other  the  inner  half  of 

the    Flexor    profundus    digi-      Fig-  408.— The  Soprascapular,  Circnintlex,  ud  Musoalo- 
torum.     They  arise  from  the  'P^  ^^'^'^■ 

Irunk  of  the  nerve  near  the   ^ 
«lbow. 

The  cutaneous  branch  arises 
i'rom  the  ulnar  nerve  about 
the  middle  of  the  forearm,  and 
divides  into  two  branches. 

The  one  branch  (frequently 
absent)  pierces  the  deep  fascia 
near  the  wrist,  and  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  integument,  com- 
municating with  a  branch  of 
the  internal  cutaneous  nerve. 

The  second  branch  {palmar 
K'ltaneo-'s)  lies  on  the  ulnar 
airtery,  which  it  accompanies  to 
the  hand,  some  filaments  en. 
twining  round  the  vessel ;  it 
ends  in  the  integument  of  the 
palm,  communicating  with 
branches  of  the  median  nerve. 

The  dorsal  cnlaneo'is  branch 
arises  about  two  inches  above 
the  wrist;  it  passes  backwards 
beneath  the  Fle.xor  carpi  ul- 
naris, perforates  the  deep  fas- 
cia, and,  running  along  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  back  of  the 
wrist  and  hand,  supplies  the 
inner  side  of  the  little  finger, 
and  the  adjoining  sides  of  the 
Hltle  and  ring  fingers;  it  com- 
municates with  the  posterior 
branch  of  the  internal  cuta- 
neous nerve,  and  sends  a  com- 
municating filament  to  that 
branch  of  the  radial  nerve 
which  supplies  the  adjoining 
sides  of  tne  middle  and  ring 
fingers. 

The  articular  filaments  to 
the  wrt'at  are  also  supplied  by 
the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  superficial  palmar 
branch  supplies  the  Palmaria 
brevia  and  the  integument 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  hand,  and  terminates  in  two  digital  branches,  which  are 
distributed,  one  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  little  finger,  the  other  to  the  adjoining 
sides  of  the  little  and  ring  fingers,  the  latter  communicating  with  a  branch  from 
the  median.  The  digital  branches  are  distributed  to  the  fingers  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  digital  branches  of  the  median,  already  described. 
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The  deep  palmar  branch  passes  between  the  Abductor  and  Flexor  brevis  minimi 
digiti  muscles,  and  follows  the  course  of  the  deep  palmar  arch  beneath  the  flexor 
tendons.  At  its  origin,  it  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  little  finger.  As  it  crosses 
the  deep  part  of  the  han3,  it  sends  two  branches  to  each  interosseous  space,  one 
for  the  Dorsal  and  one  for  the  Palmar  interosseous  muscle,  the  branches  to  the 
second  and  third  Palmar  interossei  supplying  filaments  to  the  two  inner  Lum- 
bricales  muscle.  At  its  termination  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger,  it  sup- 
plies the  Adductor  poUicis  and  the  inner  head  of  the  Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 

The  Musculo -SPIRAL  Nerve  (Fig.  408),  the  largest  branch  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  supplies  the  muscles  of  the  back  part  of  the  arm  and  forearm,  and  the 
integument  of  the  same  parts,  as  well  as  that  of  the  back  of  the  hand.  It  arises 
from  the  posterior  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  by  a  common  trunk  with  the  cir- 
cumflex nerve,  and  is  afterwards  joined  by  the  posterior  division  of  the  trunk, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  eighth  cervical  ana  first  dorsal  nerves.  At  its  com- 
mencement it  is  placed  behind  the  axillary  and  upper  part  of  the  brachial  arteries, 
fassing  down  in  front  of  the  tendons  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  and  Teres  major, 
t  winds  round  the  humerus  in  the  musculo-spiral  groove  with  the  superior  pro- 
funda artery,  passing  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side  of  the  bone,  between  the 
internal  and  external  heads  of  the  Triceps  muscle.  It  pierces  the  external  inter- 
muscular septum  and  descends  between  the  Brachialis  anticus  and  Supinator 
longus  to  the  front  of  the  external  condyle,  where  it  divides  into  the  radial  and 
posterior  interosseous  nerves. 

The  branches  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  are  : — 

Muscular.  Radial. 

Cutaneous.  Posterior  interosseous. 

The  miLscular  branches  are  divided  into  internal,  posterior,  and  external ;  they 
supply  the  Triceps,  Anconeus,  Supinator  longus,  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior, 
and  Brachialis  anticus.  These  branches  are  derived  from  the  nerve,  at  the  inner 
side,  back  part,  and  outer  side  of  the  arm. 

The  internal  muscular  branches  supply  the  inner  and  middle  heads  of  the 
Triceps  muscle.  That  to  the  inner  head  of  the  Triceps  is  a  long,  slender  fila- 
ment, which  lies  close  to  the  ulnar  nerve,  as  far  as  the  lower  third  of  the  arm. 

The  posterior  muscular  branch,  of  large  size,  arises  from  the  nerve  in  the  groove 
between  the  Triceps  and  the  humerus.  It  divides  into  branches,  which  supply 
the  outer  head  of  the  Triceps  and  Anconeus  muscles.  The  branch  for  the  latter 
muscle  is  a  long,  slender  filament,  which  descends  in  the  substance  of  the  Triceps 
to  the  Anconeus. 

The  external  muscular  branches  supply  the  Supinator  longus.  Extensor  carpi 
radialis  longior,  and,  usually,  the  Brachialis  anticus. 

The  cutaneous  branches  are  three  in  number,  one  internal  and  two  external. 

The  internal  cutaneous  branch  arises  in  the  axillary  space,  with  the  inner 
muscular  branch.  It  is  of  small  size,  and  passes  througn  the  axilla  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  arm,  supplying  the  integument  on  its  posterior  aspect  nearly  as  far  as 
the  olecranon.  In  its  course  it  crosses  beneath  the  intercosto-humeral,  with  which 
it  communicates. 

The  two  external  cutaneous  branches  perforate  the  outer  head  of  the  Triceps, 
at  its  attachment  to  the  humerus.  The  upper  and  smaller  one  follows  the  course 
of  the  cephalic  vein  to  the  front  of  the  elbow,  supplying  the  integument  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  upper  arm  oh  its  anterior  aspect.  The  lower  branch  pierces 
the  deep  fascia  below  the  insertion  of  the  Deltoid,  and  passes  down  along  the 
outer  side  of  the  arm  and  elbow,  and  along  the  back  part  of  the  radial  side  of 
the  forearm  to  the  wrist,  supplying  the  integument  in  its  course,  and  joining, 
near  its  termination,  with  the  posterior  branch  of  the  external  cutaneous  nerve. 

The  radial  nerve  passes  along  the  front  of  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm  to 
the  commencement  of  its  lower  third.  It  lies  at  first  a  little  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  radial  artery,  concealed  beneath  the  Supinator  longus.     In  the  middle  third 
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of  the  forearm,  it  lies  beneath  the  same  miiscle,  in  close  relation  with  the  outer 
side  of  the  artery.  It  auits  the  artery  about  three  inches  above  the  wrist,  passes 
beneath  the  tendon  of  the  Supinator  longus,  and,  piercing  the  deep  fascia«at  the 
outer  border  of  the  forearm,  divides  into  two  branches. 

The  external  branch,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  supplies  the  integument  of  the 
radial  side  and  ball  of  the  thumb,  joining  with  the  anterior  branch  of  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve. 

The  internal  branch  communicates,  above  the  wrist,  with  the  posterior  branch 
from  the  external  cutaneous,  and,  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  forms  an  arch  with 
the  dorsal  cutaneous  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  It  then  divides  into  three  digital 
nerves,  which  are  distributed  as  follows:  the  first  supplies  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
thumb  and  the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger;  the  second,  the  adjoining  sides  of 
the  index  and  middle  fingers ;  and  the  third,  the  adjacent  borders  of  the  middle 
and  ring  fingers.*  The  latter  nerve  communicates  with  a  filament  from  tlie  dor- 
sal branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  posterior  interosseous  nerve  winds  to  the  back  of  the  forearm,  through  the 
fibres  of  the  Supinator  brevis,  and  passes  down  between  the  superficial  and  deep 
layer  of  muscles,  to  the  middle  of  the  forearm.  Considerably  diminished  in  size, 
dt  descends  on  the  interosseous  membrane,  beneath  the  Extensor  secundi  internodii 
pollicis,  to  the  back  of  the  carpus,  where  it  presents  a  ganghform  enlargement, 
from  which  filaments  are  distributed  to  the  ligaments  and  articulations  of  the 
carpus.  It  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  the  radial  and  posterior  brachial  regions, 
excepting  the  Anconeus,  Supinator  longus,  and  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 

Dorsal  Nerves.    (Fig.  409.) 

The  dorsal  nerves  are  twelve  in  number  on  each  side.  The  first  appears  between 
the  first  and  second  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  the  last  between  the  last  dorsal  and  first 
lumbar. 

Tlie  roots  of  origin  of  the  dorsal  nerves  are  of  small  size,  and  vary  but  slightly 
from  the  second  to  the  last.  Both  roots  are  very  slender ;  the  posterior  roots 
only  slightly  exceeding  the  anterior  in  thickness.  They  gradually  increase  in 
length  from  above  downwards,  and  pass  down  in  contact  with  the  spinal  cord  for 
a  distance  equal  to  the  height  of,  at  least,  two  vertebrae,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
dorsal  region,  before  they  emerge  from  the  spinal  canal.  They  then  join  in  the 
intervertebral  foramen,  and,  at  their  exit,  divide  into  two  primary  divisions,  a 
posterior  (dorsal),  and  an  anterior  (intercostal). 

The  first  and  last  dorsal  nerves  are  peculiar  in  some  respects  (see  p.  696). 

The  posterior  divisions  of  the  dorsal  nerves,  which  are  smaller  tnan  the  anterior, 
pass  backwards  between  the  transverse  processes,  and  divde  into  external  and 
internal  branches. 

The  external  branches  increase  in  size  from  above  downwards.  They  pass 
through  the  Longissimus  dorsi,  corresponding  to  the  cellular  interval  between  it 
and  the  Sacrolumbalis,  and  supply  those  muscles,  as  well  as  their  continuations 
upwards  to  the  head,  and  the  Levatores  costarum ;  the  five  or  six  lower  nerves 
also  give  off  cutaneous  filaments. 

The  internal  branches  of  the  six  upper  nerves  pass  inwards  to  the  interval 
between  the  Multifidus  spinae  and  Semispinalis  dorsi  muscles,  which  they  supply ; 
and  then  piercing  the  origin  of  the  Rhomboidei  and  Trapezius,  become  cutaneous 
by  the  side  of  the  spinous  processes.  The  internal  branches  of  the  six  lower  nerves 
are  distributed  to  the  Multifidus  spinae,  without  giving  oft*  any  cutaneous  filaments. 

The  cutaneous  branches  of  the  dorsal  nerves  are  twelve  in  number,  the  six  upper 
being  derived  from  the  internal  branches,  and  the  six  lower  from  the  external 
branches.     The  former  pierce  the  Rhomboid  and  Trapezius  muscles,  close  to  the 

'  According  to  Hutchinson,  the  digital  nerve  to  the  thumb  reaches  only  as  high  as  the  root  of 
the  nail:  on  the  forefinger  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  second  phalanx:  on  the  middle  and  ring 
fingers  not  higher  than  the  lirst  phalangeal  joint. — London  Hottp.  Gae.^  vol.  iii.,  p.  819. 
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spinous  processes,  and  ramify  in  the  integument.  They  are  frequently  furnished 
with  gangliform  enlargements.  The  six  lower  cutaneous  branches  pierce  the  Ser- 
ratus  posticus  inferior,  and  Latissimus  dorsi,  in  a  line  with  the  angles  of  the  ribs. 

Intercostal  Nerves. 

The  intercostal  nerves  (anterior  divisions  of  the  dorsal  nerves),  are  twelve  in 
number  on  each  side.  They  are  distributed  to  the  parietes  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen,  separately  from  each  other,  without  being  joined  in  a  plexus;  in  which 
respect  they  differ  from  the  other  spinal  nerves.  Each  nerve  is  connected  with 
the  adjoining  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  by  one  or  two  filaments.  The  intercostal 
nerves  may  be  divided  into  two  sets,  from  the  difference  they  present  in  their 
distribution.  The  six  upper,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  ana  the  intercosto- 
humeral  branch  of  the  second,  are  limited  in  their  distribution  to  the  parietes  of 
the  chest.     The  six  lower  supply  the  parietes  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 

Upper  Intercostal  Nerves. 

The  upper  intercostal  nerves  pass  forwards  in  the  intercostal  spaces  with  the 
intercostal  vessels,  being  situated  below  them.  At  the  back  of  the  chest  ihey 
lie  between  the  pleura  and  the  external  intercostal  muscle,  but  are  soon  placed 
between  the  two  planes  of  intercostal  muscles  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  rib. 
They  then  enter  the  substance  of  the  internal  intercostal  muscles,  and,  running 
amidst  their  fibres  as  far  as  the  costal  cartilages,  they  gain  the  inner  surface  of 
the  muscles  and  lie  between  them  and  the  pleura.  Near  the  sternum,  they  cross 
the  internal  mammary  artery  and  Triangularis  sterni,  pierce  the  Internal  inter- 
costal and  Pectoralis  major  muscles,  and  supply  the  integument  of  the  mamma 
and  front  of  the  chest,  forming  the  anterior  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  thorax ;  the 
branch  from  the  second  nerve  becoming  joined  with  the  supra-clavicular  nerves 
of  the  cervical  plexus. 

Branches,  Numerous  slender  muscular  filaments  supply  the  Intercostal  and 
Triangularis  sterni  muscles.  Some  of  these  branches,  at  the  front  of  the  chest, 
cross  the  costal  cartilages  from  one  to  another  intercostal  space. 

Lateral  cntaneons  nerves.  Tliese  are  derived  from  the  intercostal  nerves,  mid- 
way between  the  vertebraa  and  sternum  ;  they  pierce  the  External  intercostal  and 
Ser  rat  us  magnus  muscles,  and  divide  into  two  branches,  anterior  and  posterior. 

The  anterior  branches  are  reflected  forwards  to  the  side  and  the  fore  part  of 
the  cliest,  supplying  the  integument  of  the  chest  and  mamma,  and  the  upper 
digital  ions  of  the  external  oblique. 

'\}\\Q  posterior  branches  are  reflected  backwards,  to  supply  the  integument  over 
ihi^  scapula  and  over  the  Latissimus  dorsi. 

The  first  intercostal  nerve  has  no  lateral  cutaneous  branch.  The  lateral  cuta- 
neous branch  of  the  second  intercostal  nerve  is  of  large  size,  and  does  not 
divide  like  the  other  nerves  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  branch.  It  is  naine<l, 
from  its  origin  and  distribution,  the  inter costo-humeral  nerve  (Fig.  407).  It 
pierces  the  External  intercostal  muscle,  crosses  the  axilla  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
arm,  and  joins  with  a  filament  from  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg.  It  then  pierces  the 
fixseia,  and  supplies  the  skin  of  the  upper  half  of  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the 
arm,  communicating  with  the  internal  cutaneous  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve.  Tlie  size  of  this  nerve  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  other 
cutaneous  nerves,  especially  the  nerve  of  Wrisberg.  A  second  intercosto-humend 
nerve  is  frequently  given  oft'  from  the  third  intercostal.  It  supplies  filaments 
to  the  arm- pit  and  inner  side  of  the  arm. 

Lower  Intercostal  Nerves. 

The  lower  intercostal  nerves  (excepting  the  last)  have  the  same  arrangement  as 
the  upper  ones  as  far  as  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  where 
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t.  4'H>.— SD|)erficial  and  deep  distribution  of  tlie  posterior  brnncliea  of  the  spinal  nerves  (nflor 

Biraclifeld  and  Leveill^.)    On  tlie  left  side  tlie  cutaneous  brant-liiwi  are  reprei^nteU  lying  on 
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they  pass  behind  the  costal  cartilages,  and  between  the  Internal  oblique  and 
Transversalis  muscles,  to  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus,  which  they  perforate.  They 
supply  the  Rectus  muscle,  and  terminate  in  branches  which  become  subcutaneous 
near  the  linea  alba.  These  branches,  which  are  named  the  anterior  cutaneous 
nerves  of  the  abdomen,  supply  the  integument  of  the  front  of  the  belly :  they 
are  directed  outwards  as  far  as  the  lateral  cutaneous  nerves.  The  lower  inter- 
costal nerves  supply  the  Intercostal  and  Abdominal  muscles,  and,  about  the 
middle  of  their  course,  give  off  lateral  cutaneous  branches,  which  pierce  the 
External  intercostal  and  External  oblique  muscles,  and  are  distributed  to  the 
integument  of  the  abdomen,  the  anterior  branches  passing  nearly  as  far  forwards 
as  the  margin  of  the  Rectus ;  the  posterior  branches  passing  to  supply  the  skin 
over  the  Latissimus  dorsi,  where  they  join  the  dorsal  cutaneous  nerves. 

Peculiar  Dorsal  Nerves. 

First  dorsal  nerve.  Its  roots  of  origin  are  similar  to  those  of  a  cervical  nerve. 
Its  posterior  or  dorsal  division  resembles,  in  its  mode  of  distribution,  the  dorsal 
branches  of  the  cervical  nerves.  Its  anterior  division  enters  almost  wholly  into 
the  formation  of  the  brachial  plexus,  giving  oft*,  before  it  leaves  the  thorax,  a 
small  intercostal  branch,  which  runs  along  the  first  intercostal  space,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  front  of  the  chest,  by  forming  the  first  anterior  cutaneous  nerve  of 
the  thorax.     The  first  intercostal  nerve  gives  oft*  no  lateral  cutaneous  branch. 

The  last  dorsal  is  larger  than  the  other  dorsal  nerves.  Its  anterior  division 
runs  along  the  lower  border  of  the  last  rib  in  front  of  the  Quadratus  lumborum, 
perforates  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Transversalis,  and  passes  forwards  between  it 
and  the  Internal  oblique,  to  be  distributed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding 
nerves.  It  communicates  with  the  ilio-hypogastric  branch  of  the  lumbar  plexus, 
and  is  frequently  connected  with  the  first  lumbar  nerve  by  a  slender  branch,  the 
dorsi'lumbar  nerve,  which  descends  in  the  substance  of  the  Quadratus  lumborum. 

The  lateral  cutaneous  braivch  of  the  last  dorsal  is  remarkable  for  its  large  size; 
it  perforates  the  Internal  and  External  oblique  muscles,  passes  downwards  over 
the  crest  of  the  ilium  in  front  of  the  iliac  branch  of  the  ilio  hypogastric  (Fig. 
415),  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  front  of  the  hip,  some  of  its 
filaments  extending  as  low  down  as  the  trochanter  major.  It  does  not  divide 
into  an  anterior  and  posterior  branch  like  the  others. 

Lumbar  Nerves. 

The  lumbar  nerves  are  five  in  number  on  each  side ;  the  first  appears  between 
the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  the  last  between  the  last  lumbar  and 
the  base  of  the  sacrum. 

The  roots  of  the  lumbar  nerves  are  the  largest,  and  their  filaments  the  most 
numerous,  of  all  the  spinal  nerves,  and  they  are  closely  aggregated  together 
upon  the  lower  end  of  the  cord.  The  anterior  roots  are  the  smaller:  but  there 
is  not  the  same  disproportion  between  them  and  the  posterior  roots  as  in  the 
cervical  nerves.  The  roots  of  these  nerves  have  a  vertical  direction,  and  are  of 
considerable  length,  more  especially  the  lower  ones,  since  the  spinal  cord  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  The  roots  become  joined  in  the 
intervertebral  foramina;  and  the  nerves,  so  formed,  divide  at  their  exit  into  two 
divisions,  anterior  and  posterior. 

H\\Q  posterior  divisions  of  the  lumbar  nerves  (Frg.  409)  diminish  in  size  from 
above  downwards ;  they  pass  backwards  between  the  transverse  processes,  and 
divide  into  external  and  internal  branches. 

The  External  branches  supply  the  Erector  spina?  and  Intertransverse  muscles. 
From  the  three  upper  branches  cutaneous  nerves  are  derived,  which  pierce  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  Latissimus  dorsi  muscle,  and  descend  over  the  bacK  part  of 
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the  crest  of  the  ilium,  to  be  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  gluteal  region, 
some  of  the  filaments  passing  as  far  as  the  trochanter  major. 

The  internal  branches,  the  smaller,  pass  inwards  close  to  the  articular  processes 
of  the  vertebraB,  and  supply  the  Multifidus  spinae  and  Interspinales  muscles. 

The  anterior  divisions  of  the  lumbar  nerves  increase  in  size  from  above  down- 
wards. At  their  origin,  they  communicate  with  the  lumbar  ganglia  of  the  sym- 
pathetic by  long,  slender  filaments,  which  accompany  the  lumbar  arteries  round 
the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  beneath  the  Psoas  muscle.  The  nerves 
pass  obliquely  outwards  behind  the  Psoas  magnus,  or  between  its  fasciculi,  dis- 
tributing filaments  to  it  and  the  Quadratus  lumborum.  The  anterior  divisions 
of  the  four  upper  nerves  are  connected  together  in  this  situation  by  anastomotic 
loops,  and  form  the  lumbar  plexus.  The  anterior  division  of  the  fifth  lumbar, 
joined  with  a  branch  from  the  fourth,  descends  across  the  base  of  the  sacrum  to 
join  the  anterior  division  of  the  first  sacral  nerve,  and  assist  in  the  formation  of 
the  sacral  plexus.  The  cord  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  fifth  lumbar  and 
the  branch  from  the  fourth,  is  called  the  lumbosacral  nerve. 
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Lumbar  Plexus. 

The  lumbar  plexus  is  formed  by  the  loops  of  communication  between  the 
anterior  divisions  of  the  four  upper  lumbar  nerves.  The  plexus  is  narrow  above, 
and  often  connected  with  the  last  dorsal  by  a  slender  branch,  the  dorsi-lumbar 
nerve ;  it  is  broad  below,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  sacral  plexus  by  the  lumbo- 
sacral cord.     It  is  situated  in  the 

substance  of  the  Psoas  muscle  near  Fig.  410.— Plan  of  the  Lumbar  Plexus, 

its  posterior  part,  in  front  of  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae. 

The  mode  in  which  the  plexus 
is  formed  is  the  following: — The 
first  lumbar  nerve  receives  a 
branch  from  the  last  dorsal,  and 
gives  oft'  the  ilio- hypogastric  and 
ilio-inguinal,  and  a  communicating 
branch,  which  passes  down  to  the 
second  lumbar  and  forms  a  part  of 
the  genito-crural  nerve.  The  sec- 
ond gives  off  the  remainder  of  the 
genito-crural,  and  a  descending 
branch  to  communicate  with  the 
third ;  from  it  the  greater  part  of 
the  external  cutaneous  is  given  off'. 
The  fibres  of  this  communicating 
branch  are  prolonged  partly  into 
the  anterior  crural,  and  partly  into 
the  obturator  nerve. 

The  third  lumbar  nerve  gives  off"  a-small  filament  to  the  external  cutaneous 
and  divides  into  two  large  branches,  which  assist  in  forming  the  anterior  crural 
and  obturator  nerves.  When  the  accessory  obturator  exists,  some  of  its  fibres 
are  derived  from  this  third  nerve.  It  also  gives  off"  a  communicating  branch  to 
the  fourth.  The  fourth  nerve  gives  a  communicating  filament  to  the  fifth  and 
divides  into  two  branches,  which  complete  the  anterior  crural  and  obturator. 
Sometimes  it  also  furnishes  part  of  the  accessory  obturator. 

From  this  arrangement  it  follows  that  the  ilio-hypogastric  and  ilio-mguinal 
are  derived  entirely  from  the  first  lumbar  nerve.  The  genito-crural  partly  from 
the  first,  but  principally  from  the  second  nerve.  The  external  cutaneous  for  the 
most  part  from  the  second,  but  receiving  a  small  filament  from  the  third.     The 
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anterior  crural  and  obturator  by  fibres  derived  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth. 
And  the  accessory  obturator,  when  it  exists,  from  the  third  and  fourth,  probably 
receiving  also  some  fibres  from  the  second  through  its  communicating  branch. 
Ttie  branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus  are  the 

Ilio-hypogastric.  Obturator. 

Ilio-inguinal.  Accessory  obturator. 

Genito-crural.  Anterior  crural. 
External  cutaneous. 

The  Ilio-hypogastric  Nerve  (superior  mxisculo-cutaneous)  arises  from  the 
first  lumbar  nerve.  It  pierces  the  outer  border  of  the  Psoas  muscle  at  its  upj^er 
part,  and  crosses  oblii^uely  in  front  of  the  Quadra tus  lumborum  to  the  crest  of 
the  ilium.  It  then  perforates  the  Transversalis  muscle  at  its  back  part,  and 
divides  between  it  and  the  internal  oblique  into  two  branches,  iliac  and  hypo- 
gastric. 

The  iliac  branch  pierces  the  Internal  and  External  oblique  muscles  immediately 
above  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  gluteal 
region,  behind  the  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  last  dorsal  nerve  (Fig.  415). 
The  size  of  this  nerve  bears  an  inverse  proportion  to  that  of  the  cutaneous 
branch  of  the  last  dorsal  nerve. 

The  hypoyastric  branch  (Fig.  412)  •continues  onwards  between  the  Internal 
oblique  and  Transversalis  muscles.  It  then  pierces  the  Internal  oblique,  and 
near  the  middle  line  perforates  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique  above 
the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  covering  the 
hy[)ogastric  region. 

The  ilio-hypogastric  nerve  communicates  with  the  last  dorsal  and  ilio-inguinal 
nerves. 

The  Ilio  INGUINAL  Nerve  {inferior  musculo-cutaneons),  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding, arises  with  it  from  the  first  lumbar  nerve.  It  pierces  the  outer  border 
of  the  Psoas  just  below  the  ilio-hypogastric,  and,  passing  obliquely  across  the 
Quadratus  lumborum  and  Iliacus  muscles,  perforates  the  Transversalis,  near  the 
fore  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  communicates  with  the  Ilio-hypogastric 
nerve  between  that  muscle  and  the  Internal  oblique.  'The  nerve  then  pierces  the 
Internal  oblique,  distributing  filaments  to  it,  and,  accompanying  the  sj>ermatic 
cord,  escapes  at  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument 
of  the  scrotum  and  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh  in  the  male,  and  to  the 
labium  in  tlie  female.  The  size  of  this  nerve  is  in  inverse  pro])ortion  to  that  of 
the  ilio-liyi)ogastric.  Occasionally  it  is  very  small,  and  ends  by  joining  the  ilio- 
hyp().^astric;  in  such  cases,  a  branch  from  the  ilio-hypogastric  takes  the  place  of 
the  ilio-inguinal,  or  the  latter  mrve  may  l)e  altogether  absent. 

The  Genito  CRURAL  Nerve  arises  from  the  second  lumbar,  and  bv  a  few  fibres 
from  the  cord  of  communication  between  it  and  the  first.  It  passes  obliquely 
through  the  substance  of  the  Psoas,  descends  on  its  surface  to  near  Pou part's 
ligament,  and  divides  into  a  genital  and  a  crural  branch. 

Tlie  (jenital  branch  descends  on  the  external  iliac  artery,  sending  a  few  filaments 
round  that  vessel ;  it  then  pierces  the  fascia  transversalis,  and,  passing  through 
the  internal  abdominal  ring,  descends  along  the  back  part  of  the  spermatic  cord 
to  the  scrotum,  and  supplies,  in  the  male,  tlie  Cremaster  muscle.  In  the  female, 
it  accompanies  the  round  ligament,  and  is  lost  uponTt. 

The  crural  branch  passes  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  Psoas  muscle,  beneath 
Poiipart's  ligament,  into  the  thigh,  entering  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels, 
and  lying  superficial  and  a  little  external  to  the  femoral  artery.  It  pierces  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  and,  becoming  suj>erficial  by  passing 
through  the  fascia  lata,  it  supplies  the  skin  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  thigh  ns 
far  as  midway  between  the  pelvis  and  knee.  On  the  front  of  the  thigh  it  com- 
municates with  the  outer  branch  of  the  middle  cutaneous  nerve,  derived  from 
the  anterior  crural. 


GEMTO-CKURAL. 

A  few  filaments  from  this  nerve  may  be  traced  on  to  the  femoral  artery  ;  ihey 
arL'  derived  from  the  nerve  as  it  paaaes  beneath  Poupari's  ligament. 

The  External  Cutaneous  Nebve  anses  from  the  loop  between  ihe  second 
'  and  third  lumbar  nerves.  It  perforates  the  outex  border  of  the  I'soas  muscle 
about  its  middle,  and  crosses  the  Iliaeiis  muscle  obliquely,  to  tlio  notch  imme- 
diately beneath  the  anterior  suiierior  epine  of  the  ilium,  where  it  passes  under 
Poupart'rt  ligameut  into  the  ihigii,  and  divides  into  two  branches  of  nearly  equal 

Fig.  111. — The  Lambur  Plexus uod  it«  braoclieS),' 
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The  anterior  brunch  descends  in  an  aponeurotic  canal  formed  in  the  fascia 
lata,  becomes  superficial  about  Piur  inehe*  below  Poupiirt'a  ligament,  and  dividea 
into  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  integument  along  the  anterior  and 
nutor  part  of  tlie  thigh,  as  far  down  as  the  knee.  This  nerve  occasionally  com- 
municates  with  the  long  saphenous  nerve  in  front  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  posterior  hrancli  pierces  the  fascia  lata,  and  subdivides  into  branches,  which 
puss  backwards  iicrosB  the  outer  and  posterior  surface  of  the  thigh,  supplying  the 
iDte-gument  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

The  Obturator  Nerve  supplies  the  Obturator  externua  and  Adductor  mus- 
cW  of  the  thigh,  the  articulations  of  the  hip  and  knee,  and  occasionally  the 
integument  of  the  thigh  and  leg.  It  arises  by  two  branches :  one  from  the  third, 
ibc  other  from  llie  fourth  lumbar  nerve,  receiving  also  some  fibres  from  the 
second.     It  deseendH  through  the  inner  fibres  of  the  Psoas  muscle,  and  emerges 
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from  its  inner  border  near  the  brim  of  the  pelvis ;  it  then  runs  along  the  lateral 
wall  of  the  pelvis,  above  the  obturator  vessels,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  obturator 
foramen,  where  it  enters  the  thigh,  and  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior 
branch,  separated  by  the  Adductor  brevis  muscle. 

The  anterior  branch  (Fig.  418)  passes  down  in  front  of  the  Adductor  brevis, 
being  covered  by  the  Pectineus  and  Adductor  longus;  and  at  the  lower  border 
of  the  latter  muscles  communicates  with  the  internal  cutaneous  and  internal 
saphenous  nerves,  forming  a  kind  of  plexus.  It  then  descends  upon  the  femoral 
artery,  upon  which  it  is  finally  distributed. 

This  nerve,  near  the  obturator  foramen,  gives  off'  an  articular  branch  to  the 
hip-joint.  Behind  the  Pectineus,  it  distributes  muscular  branches  to  the  Adduc- 
tor longus  and  Gracilis,  and  occasionally  to  the  Adductor  brevis  and  Pectineus, 
and  receives  a  communicating  branch  from  the  accessory  obturator  nerve. 

Occasionally  this  communicating  branch  is  continued  down,  as  a  cutaneous 
branch,  to  the  thigh  and  leg.  This  occasional  cutaneous  branch  emerges  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  Adductor  longus,  descends  along  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  Sartorius  to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  where  it  pierces  the  deep  fascia, 
communicates  with  the  long  saphenous  nerve,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integu- 
ment of  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  as  low  down  as  its  middle.  When  the  branch 
is  small,  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve. 

The  posterior  branch  of  the  obturator  nerve  pierces  the  Obturator  extemus, 
and  passes  behind  the  Adductor  brevis  on  the  front  of  the  Adductor  magnus, 
where  it  divides  into  numerous  muscular  branches,  which  supply  the  Obturator 
extemus,  the  Adductor  magnus,  and  occasionally  the  Adductor  brevis.  One  of 
the  branches  gives  off'  a  filament  to  the  knee-joint. 

The  articular  branch  for  the  knee-joint  perforates  the  lower  part  of  the  Adduc- 
tor magnus,  and  enters  the  popliteal  space ;  it  then  descends  upon  the  popliteal 
artery,  as  far  as  the  back  part  of  the  knee-joint,  where  it  perforates  the  posterior 
ligament,  and  is  distributed  to  the  synovial  membrane.  It  gives  filaments  to  the 
artery  in  its  course. 

The  Accessory  Obturator  Nerve  (Fig.  411)  is  of  a  small  size,  and  arisen 
either  from  the  obturator  nerve  near  its  origin,  or  by  separate  filaments  from  the 
third  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves,  probably  receiving  also  some  fibres  from  the 
second  through  its  communicating  branch.  It  descends  along  the  inner  border 
of  the  Psoas  muscle,  crosses  the  body  of  the  pubes,  and  passes  beneath  the 
Pectineus  muscle,  where  it  divides  into  numerous  branches.  One  of  these  sup- 
lies  the  Pectineus,  penetrating  its  under  surface;  another  is  distributed  to  the 
lip-joint;  while  a  third  communicates  with  the  anterior  branch  of  the  obturator 
nerve.  This  branch,  when  of  large  size,  is  prolonged  (as  already  mentioned),  as 
a  cutaneous  branch,  to  the  leg.  The  accessory  obturator  nerve  is  not  constantly 
found ;  when  absent,  the  hip-joint  receives  branches  from  the  obturator  nerve. 
Occasionally  it  is  very  small,  and  becomes  lost  in  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint. 

The  Anterior  Crural  Nerve  (Figs.  411,  413)  is  the  largest  branch  of  the 
lumbar  plexus.  It  supplies  muscular  branches  to  the  Iliacus,  Pectineus,  and  all 
the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  thigh,  excepting  the  Tensor  vagina3  femoris: 
cutaneous  filaments  to  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  and  to  the  leg  and 
foot ;  and  articular  branches  to  the  knee.  It  arises  from  the  third  and  fourth  lum- 
bar nerves,  receiving  also  a  fasciculus  from  the  second.  It  descends  through  the 
fibres  of  the  Psoas  muscle,  emerging  from  it  at  the  lower  part  of  its  outer  border ; 
and  pa.sses  down  between  it  and  the  Iliacus,  and  beneath  Pou part's  ligament,  into 
the  thigh,  where  it  becomes  somewhat  flattened,  and  divides  into  an  anterior  or 
cutaneous,  and  a  posterior  or  muscular  part.  Beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  it  is  sep- 
arated from  the  femoral  artery  by  the  Psoas  muscle,  and  lies  beneath  the  iliac  fascia. 

Within  the  pelvis^  the  anterior  crural  nerve  gives  off*  from  its  outer  side  some 
small  branches  to  the  Iliacus,  and  a  branch  to  the  femoral  artery,  which  is  dis- 
tributed upon  the  upper  part  of  that  vessel.  The  origin  of  this  branch  varies; 
it  occasionally  arises  nigher  than  usual,  or  it  may  arise  lower  down  in  the  thigh. 


I 
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Tg.  4t  2.— Cutaneous  Nerves  of  Lower  Fig.  418. — Nerre*  of  the  Lower  Extremity 

Extremitj.     Front  View.  Front  View. 
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External  to  the  pelvis^  the  following  branches  are  given  off: — 

From  the  Anterior  Division}  From  the  Posterior  Division, 

Middle  cutaneous.  Muscular. 

Internal  cutaneous.  Articular. 

Long  saphenous. 

The  middle  cutaneous  nerve  (Fig.  412)  pierces  the  fascia  lata  (occasionally  the 
Sartorius  also)  about  three  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament  and  divides  into  two 
branches,  which  descend  in  immediate  proximity  along  the  fore  part  of  the 
thigh,  distributing  numerous  branches  to  the  integument  as  low  as  the  front  of 
the  knee,  where  the  middle  cutaneous  communicates  with  a  branch  of  the  inter- 
nal saphenous  nerve.  Its  outer  branch  communicates,  above,  with  the  crural 
branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve ;  and  the  inner  branch  with  the  internal  cuta- 
neous nerve  below.  The  Sartorius  muscle  is  supplied  by  this  or  the  following 
nerve. 

The  internal  cutaneous  nerve  passes  obliquely  across  the  upper  part  of  the 
sheath  of  the  femoral  artery,  and  divides  in  front,  or  at  the  inner  side  of  that 
vessel,  into  two  branches,  anterior  and  internal. 

The  anterior  branch  perforates  the  fascia  lata  at  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh, 
and  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  supplies  the  integument  as  low 
down  as  the  inner  side  of  the  knee;  the  other  crosses  the  patella  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  joint,  communicating  in  its  course  with  the  long  saphenous  nerve.  A 
cutaneous  filament  is  occasionally  given  off  from  this  nerve,  which  accompanies 
the  long  saphenous  vein ;  and  it  sometimes  communicates  with  the  internal 
branch  of  the  nerve. 

The  internal  branch  descends  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  Sartorius  mus- 
cle to  the  knee,  where  it  pierces  the  fascia  lata,  communicates  with  the  long 
saphenous  nerve,  and  gives  off  several  cutaneous  branches.  The  nerve  then 
passes  down  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  to  the  integument  of  which  it  is  distributed. 
This  nerve,  beneath  the  fascia  lata,  joins  in  a  plexiform  network,  by  uniting  with 
branches  of  the  long  saphenous  and  obturator  nerves  (Fig.  413).  When  the 
communicating  branch  from  the  latter  nerve  is  large  and  continued  to  the  integu- 
ment of  the  leg,  the  inner  branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous  is  small,  and  termi- 
nates at  the  plexus,  occasionally  gving  off  a  few  cutaneous  filaments. 

This  nerve,  before  subdividing,  gives  off  a  few  filaments,  which  pierce  the 
fascia  lata,  to  supply  the  integument  of  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  accompany- 
ing the  long  sapnenous  vein.  One  of  these  filaments  passes  through  the  saphe- 
nous opening ;  a  second  becomes  subcutaneous  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh; 
and  a  third  pierces  the  fascia  at  its  lower  third. 

The  louff^  or  internal  saphenous  nerve,  is  the  largest  of  the  cutaneous  branches 
of  the  anterior  crural.  It  approaclies  the  femoral  artery  where  this  vessel  passes 
beneath  the  Sartorius,  and  lies  on  its  outer  side,  beneath  the  aponeurotic  covering 
of  Hunter's  canal,  as  far  as  the  opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Adductor  magnus. 
It  then  quits  the  artery,  and  descends  vertically  along  the  inner  side  of  the  knee, 
beneath  the  Sartorius,  pierces  the  deep  fascia  between  the  tendons  of  the  Sartorius 
and  Gracilis,  and  becomes  subcutaneous.  The  nerve  then  passes  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  leg,  accompanied  by  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  descends  behind  the 
internal  border  of  the  tibia,  and,  at  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  divides  into  two 
branches:  one  continues  its  course  along  the  margin  of  the  tibia,  terminating  at 
the  inner  ankle;  the  other  passes  in  front  of  the  ankle,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
integument  along  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  as  far  as  the  great  toe,  communicating 
with  the  internal  branch  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve. 

Branches,  The  long  saphenous  nerve,  abofft  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  gives  off  a 
communicating  branch,  which  joins  the  plexus  formed  by  the  obturator  and  internal 
cutaneous  nerves. 

'  One  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  the  Sartorius,  receives  its  nervous  supply  from  this  group. 
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At  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  it  gives  oft'  a  large  branch  (71.  cutaneus  pa(ellse)^ 
which  pierces  the  Sartorius  and  fascia  lata,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument 
in  front  of  the  patella.  This  nerve  communicates  above  the  knee  with  the 
internal  branch  of  the  internal  cutaneous;  behw  the  knee,  with  other  branches 
of  the  lone  saphenous;  and,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  joint,  with  branches  of  the 
middle  and  external  cutaneous  nerves,  forming  a  plexiform  network,  the  plexus 
patellse.  The  cutaneous  nerve  of  the  patella  is  occasionally  small,  and  termi- 
nates by  joining  the  internal  cutaneous,  which  supplies  its  place  in  front  of  the 
knee. 

Below  theJcnee^  the  branches  of  the  long  saphenous  nerve  are  distributed  to  the 
integument  of  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the  leg,  communicating  with  the 
cutaneous  branches  from  the  internal  cutaneous,  or  obturator  nerve. 

The  Deep  Group  of  branches  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  are  muscular  and 
articular. 

The  muscular  branches  supply  the  Pectineus  and  all  the  muscles  on  the  front 
of  the  thigh  except  the  Tensor  vaginas  femoris,  which  is  supplied  from  the  superior 
gluteal  nerve,  ana  the  Sartorius,  which  is  supplied  by  filaments  from  the  middle 
or  internal  cutaneous  nerves. 

The  branches  to  the  Pectineus^  usually  two  in  number,  pass  inwards  behind  the 
femoral  vessels,  and  enter  the  muscle  on  its  anterior  surface. 

The  branch  to  the  Rectus  muscle  enters  its  under  surface  high  up. 

The  branch  to  the  Vastus  externus,  of  large  size,  follows  the  course  of  the 
descending  branch  of  the  external  circumflex  artery  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
muscle.     It  gives  off  an  articular  filament  to  the  knee-joint. 

The  branches  to  the  Vastus  internus  and  Crureus  enter  the  middle  of  those 
muscles,  the  one  to  the  Vastus  internus  supplying  a  filament  to  the  knee-joint. 

The  articular  brandies^  two  in  number,  supply  the  knee-joint.  One,  a  long, 
slender  filament,  is  derived  from  the  nerve  to  the  Vastus  externus.  It  penetrates 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint  on  its  anterior  aspect.  The  other  is  derived 
from  tne  nerve  to  the  Vastus  internus.  It  descenas  along  the  internal  inter- 
muscular septum,  accompanying  the  deep  branch  of  the  anastomotica  magna 
artery,  pierces  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint  on  its  inner  side,  and  supplies 
the  synovial  membrane. 

The  Sacral  and  Coccygeal  Nerves. 

The  sacral  nerves  are  five  in  number  on  each  side.  The  four  upper  ones  pass 
from  the  sacral  canal,  through  the  sacral  foramina;  the  fifth  througn  the  foramen 
between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx. 

The  roots  0/  origin  of  the  upper  sacral  (and  lumbar)  nerves  are  the  largest  of 
all  the  spinal  nerves;  whilst  those  of  the  lowest  sacral  and  coccygeal  nerves  are 
the  smallest. 

The  roots  of  these  nerves  are  of  very  considerable  length,  being  longer  than 
those  of  any  of  the  other  spinal  nerves,  on  account  of  the  spinal  cord  not  extending 
beyond  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  From  their  great  length,  and  the  apjiearanoe 
they  present  in  connection  with  the  spinal  cord,  the  roots  of  origin  of  these 
nerves  are  called  collectively  the  CMuda  equina.  Each  sacral  and  coccygeal  nerve 
divides  into  two  divisions,  anterior  and  posterior. 

The  posterior  sacral  nerves  (Fig.  409,  p.  695)  are  small,  diminish  in  size  from 
above  downwards,  and  emerge,  except  the  last,  from  the  sacral  canal  by  the  pos- 
terior sacral  foramina. 

The  three  upper  ones  are  covered,  at  their  exit  from  the  sacral  canal,  by  the 
Multifidus  spiniB,  and  divide  into  external  and  internal  branches. 

The  internal  branches  are  small,  and  supply  the  Multifidus  spinne. 

The  external  branches  join  with  one  another,  and  with  the  last  lumbar  and 
fourth  sacral  nerves,  by  means  of  communicating  loops.  These  branches  pass 
outwards,  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  great  sacro-soiatic  ligament,  where  they  form 
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a  second  series  of  loops  beneath  the  Gluteus  maximus.  Cutaneous  branches  from 
this  second  series  of  loops,  usually  three  in  number,  pierce  the  Gluteus  maximus : 
one  near  the  posterior  inferior  spine  of  the  ilium ;  another  opposite  the  end  of 
the  sacrum ;  and  the  third,  miaway  between  the  other  two.  They  supply  the 
integument  over  the  posterior  part  of  the  gluteal  region. 

The  two  lower  posterior  sacral  nerves  are  situated  below  the  Multifidus  spinas. 
They  are  of  small  size,  and  do  not  divide  into  internal  and  external  branches, 
but  join  with  each  other,  and  with  the  coccygeal  nerve,  so  as  to  form  loops  on 
the  back  of  the  sacrum,  filaments  from  which  supply  the  integument  over  the 
coccyx. 

The  coccy^eaZ  nerve  divides  into  its  anterior  and  posterior  division  in  the  spinal 
canal.  The  posterior  division  is  the  smaller.  It  receives,  as  already  mentioned, 
a  communicating  branch  from  the  last  sacral,  and  is  lost  in  the  fibrous  structure 
on  the  back  of  the  coccyx. 

The  anterior  sacral  nerves  diminish  in  size  from  above  downwards.  The  four 
upper  ones  emerge  from  the  anterior  sacral  foramina:  the  anterior  division  of 
the  fifth,  after  emerging  from  the  spinal  canal  through  its  terminal  opening, 
curves  forwards  between  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx.  All  the  anterior  sacral 
nerves  communicate  with  the  sacral  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  at  their  exit  from 
the  sacral  foramina.  The  first  nerve,  of  large  size,  unites  with  the  lumbo-sacral 
cord,  formed  by  the  fifth  lumbar,  and  a  branch  from  the  fourth.  The  second, 
equal  in  size  to  the  preceding,  and  the  ihirdy  about  one-fourth  the  size  of  the 
second,  unite  with  this  trunk,  and  form,  with  a  small  fasciculus  from  the  fourth, 
the  sacral  plexus. 

The /o?^r^A  anterior  sacral  nerve  sends  a  branch  to  joiti  the  sacral  plexus.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  nerve  divides  into  visceral  and  muscular  branches :  and 
a  communicating  filament  descends  to  join  the  fifth  sacral  nerve.  The  viscera/ 
branches  are  distributed  to  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis,  communicating  with  the 
sympathetic  nerve.  These  branches  ascend  upon  the  rectum  and  bladder :  in 
tne  female,  upon  the  vagina  and  bladder,  communicating  with  branches  of  the 
sympathetic  to  form  the  hypogastric  plexus.  The  mv scalar  branches  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  Levator  ani,  Coccygeus,  and  Sphincter  ani.  Cutaneous  filaments 
arise  from  the  latter  branch,  which  supply  the  integument  between  the  anus  and 
coccvx. 

The  fifth  anterior  sacral  nerve^  after  passing  from  the  lower  end  of  the  sacral 
canal,  curves  forwards  through  the  fifth  sacral  foramen,  formed  between  the  lower 

fart  of  the  sacrum  and  the  transverse  process  of  the  first  piece  of  the  coccyx. 
t  pierces  the  Coccygeus  muscle,  and  descends  upon  its  anterior  surface  to  the  tip 
of  the  coccyx,  where  it  again  perforates  the  muscle,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
integument  over  the  back  part  and  side  of  the  coccyx.  This  nerve  communicates 
above  with  the  fourth  sacral,  and  below  with  the  coccygeal  nerve,  and  supplies 
the  Coccygeus  muscle. 

The  anterior  division  of  the  coccygeal  nerve  is  a  delicate  filament  which  escapes 
at  the  termination  of  the  sacral  canal ;  it  passes  downwards  behind  the  rudimentary 
transverse  process  of  the  first  piece  of  the  coccyx,  and  curves  forwards,  through 
the  notch  between  the  first  and  second  pieces  on  the  lateral  border  of  the  bone. 
It  pierces  the  sacro-sciatic  ligament  ana  Coccygeus  muscle,  is  joined  by  a  branch 
from  the  fifth  anterior  sacral,  and  becomes  lost  in  the  integument  at  the  back  part 
and  side  of  the  coccyx. 

Sacral  Pl?:xus. 

The  sacral  plexus  is  formed  by  the  lumbo-sacral  cord,  the  anterior  divisions  of 
the  three  upper  sacral  nerves,  and  part  of  that  of  the  fourth.  These  nerves  pro- 
ceed in  difTerent  directions;  the  upper  ones  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards, 
the  lower  one  nearly  horizontally,  and  they  all  unite  into  a  single,  broad,  flat 
cord.     The  sacral  plexus  is  triangular  in  form,  its  base  corresponding  with  the 
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exit  of  the  nerves  from  tbe  Bacrum,  its  apex  with  the  lower  part  of  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  foramen.     It  rests  upou  the  anterior  suri'ace  of  the  Pyriformis,  uiid 
is  covered  in  Iront  by  the  pelvic  foaoia,  whicii  separates  it  from  the  -sciatic-  (itid 
piidiy  branches  of  the  inlernal  iliac  artery,  and  from  the  vlseera  of  the  pL'lvig, 
The  branches  of  the  sacral  plexus  are : — 


Muijcular. 
Sujierior  glutva!. 

Great  sciatic. 


Pudio. 

Small  t^iulic. 


The  musoular  hranchea  aupply  the  Pyriformis,  Obluraror  intcnma,  tlie  two 
GemelU,  and  the  Qiiadralus  femoris.  The  branch  to  the  Pyriformis  arises  either 
from  ihe  plexus,  or  from  the  upper  saeral  nerves :  tlie  branch  to  the  Obturator 
intemus  arises  at  the  junction  of  the  lumbosacral  and  iirsi  sacral  nerves;  it 
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pas^s  out  of  the  iielvi.s  throuwh  tlir  ereat  wicro-scjatic  fornmcn,  crnsges  Iwhind  the 
spine  of  the  ischium,  and  enters  the  pelvis  again  through  the  lesser  isncro-pciatic 
foramen  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  Obtnrator  internus :  tlie  branch  to  the  Gemel- 
lu.-*  superior  arises  from  the  Kiwer  part  of  the  plexus,  near  the  pudic  nerve;  the 
Huall  Wanoh  t^)  the  Gemellus  inferior  and  Quadratus  femoris  also  arise.*  from  the 
lowerparlof  theplexusi  it  pa-sses  through  the  great  sacro-scialio  foramen,  and  courses 
down  beneath  the  GemelU  and  tendon  of  the  Obturator  internns,  and  sujjpHes  the 
muficlcs  on  their  deep  or  anterior  surface.  It  gives  off  an  articular  braiicn  to  the 
hip-joint.  Tliie  branch  is  occasionally  derived  from  the  upper  part  of  the  great 
sciatic  nerve. 

The  ScPERioR  Glltkal  Nerve  (Fig,  41H)  ariKca  from  the  Itack  part  of  the 
lumlw-sncral  cord  ;  it  passes  from  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  fora- 
men above  ihe  Pyriformis  muscle,  accompanied  by  the  Gluteal  vessels,  and  divides 
into  ft  superior  and  an  inferior  branch. 
45 
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The  superior  branch  follows  the  line  of  origin  of  the  Gluteus  minimus,  and 
supplies  it  and  the  Gluteus  medius. 

The  inferior  branch  crosses  obliquely  between  the  Gluteus  minimus  and  medius, 
distributing  filaments  to  both  these  muscles,  and  terminates  in  the  Tensor  vagina? 
femoris,  extending  nearly  to  its  lower  end. 

The  PuDic  Nerve  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  sacral  plexus,  and  leaves 
the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen,  below  the  Pyriformis.  It  then 
crosses  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  re-enters  the  pelvis  through  the  lesser  sacro- 
sciatic  foramen.  It  accompanies  the  pudic  vessels  upwards  and  forwards  along 
the  outer  wall  of  the  ischio  rectal  fossa,  being  contained  in  a  sheath  of  the  obtu- 
rator fascia,  and  divides  into  two  terminal  branches,  the  perineal  nerve,  and  the 
dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis.  Near  its  origin,  it  gives  off'  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal 
nerve. 

The  inferior  hemorrhoidal  nerve  is  occasionally  derived  from  the  sacral  plexus. 
It  passes  across  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  with  its  accompanying  vessels,  towards  the 
lower  end  of  the  rectum,  and  is  distributed  to  the  integument  round  the  anus. 
Branches  of  this  nerve  communicate  with  the  inferior  pudendal  and  superficial 
perineal  nerves  at  the  fore  part  of  the  perinaeum. 

The  perineal  nerve^  the  inferior  and  larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the 
pudic,  is  situated  below  the  pudic  artery.  It  accompanies  the  superficial  perineal 
artery  in  the  perinaeum,  dividing  into  cutaneous  and  muscular  branches^ 

The  cutaneous  branches  (superficial  perineal)  are  two  in  number,  posterior  and 
anterior.  The  posterior  branch  passes  to  the  fore  part  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa, 
distributing  filaments  to  the  Sphincter  ani  and  integument  in  front  of  the  anus, 
which  communicate  with  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  nerve;  it  then  passes  forwards, 
with  the  anterior  branch,  to  the  back  of  the  scrotum,  communicating  with  the 
anterior  branch  and  with  the  inferior  pudendal.  The  anterior  branch  passes  to  the 
fore  part  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  in  front  of  the  preceding,  and  accompanies  it 
to  the  scrotum  and  under  part  of  the  penis.  This  branch  gives  one  or  two  fila- 
ments to  the  Levator  ani. 

The  miiscular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  Transversus  perinei,  Accelerator 
uriuie,  Erector  penis,  and  Compressor  urethra?.  The  nerve  of  the  bulb  supplies 
the  corpus  spongiosum ;  some  of  its  filaments  run  for  some  distance  on  the  sur- 
face before  penetrating  to  the  interior. 

The  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis  is  tlie  superior  division  of  the  jnidic  nerve ;  it 
acc()inj)anies  the  pudic  artery  along  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  piercing  the  jx>s- 
terior  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  it  runs  forwards  along  the  inner  margin 
of  the  ramus  of  the  pubes,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  deep  fascia.  It  then 
pierces  the  anterior  layer,  and,  in  company  with  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  j)enis, 
piu^ses  tlirougli  the  suspensory  ligament,  and  running  forwards  is  distributed  to 
the  glans.  On  the  penis,  this  nerve  gives  off'  a  cutaneous  branch,  which  runs 
along  the  side  of  the  organ:  it  is  joined  with  branches  of  the  sympathetic,  and 
supplies  the  integument  of  the  upper  surface  and  sides  of  the  penis  and  prepuce^ 
giving  a  large  branch  to  the  corpus  cavernosnm. 

In  the  female,  the  pudic  nerve  is  distributed  to  the  parts  analogous  to  those  in 
the  male  ;  its  superior  division  terminating  in  the  clitoris,  its  inferior  in  the  exter- 
nal labia  and  perinieum. 

The  Small  Sciatic  Nerve  (Fig.  416)  supplies  the  integument  of  the  j^erina^um 
and  back  ])art  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  and  one  muscle,  the  Gluteus  maximus.  It  is 
usually  formed  by  the  union  of  two  branches,  which  arise  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  sacral  plexus.  It  issues  from  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  fora- 
men below  the  Pyriformis  muscle,  descends  beneath  the  Gluteus  maximus  with 
the  sciatic  artery,  and  at  the  lower  border  of  that  muscle  passes  along  the  back 
part  of  the  thigh,  beneath  the  fascia  lata,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  popliteal 
regi(Mi,  where  it  pierces  the  fascia  and  beecnnes  cutaneous.  It  then  accompanies 
the  external  saphenous  vein  below  the  middle  of  the  leg,  its  terminal  filaments 
communicating  with  the  external  saphenous  nerve. 


-     SACRAL   PLEXUS. 


'  N.  B. — In  this  (liagrsm  the  External  Sapbenous  and  Ooinmatiirnn)'  Penmei  are  not  in  theii 
normot  podtion.    They  have  beeo  displaced  bf  tiie  removal  of  the  superficial  inuBcles. 
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The  branches  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve  are  muscular  (inferior  gluteal)  and 
cutaneous. 

The  inferior  gluteal  consist  of  several  large  branches  given  off*  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  Gluteus  maximus,  near  its  lower  part. 

The  cutaneous  branches  consist  of  two  groups,  internal  and  ascending. 

The  internal  cutaneous  branches  are  distributed  to  the  skin,  at  the  upper  and 
inner  side  of  the  thigh,  on  its  posterior  aspect.  One  branch,  longer  than  tne  rest, 
the  inferior  pudendal^  curves  forwards  below  the  tuber  ischii,  pierces  the  fascia  lata 
and  passes  forwards  beneath  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perinaeum  to  be  distributed 
to  the  integument  of  the  scrotum,  communicating  with  the  superficial  perineal 
and  inferior  hemorrhoidal  nerves. 

The  ascending  cutaneous  branches  consist  of  two  or  three  filaments,  which 
turn  upwards  round  the  lower  border  of  the  Gluteus  maximus,  to  supply  the 
integument  covering  its  surface.  One  or  two  filaments  occasionally  descend 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  supplying  the  integument  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  that  region. 

Two  or  three  branches  are  given  off*  from  the  lesser  sciatic  nerve  as  it  descends 
beneath  the  fascia  of  the  thigh ;  they  supply  the  integument  of  the  back  part  of 
the  thigh,  popliteal  region,  and  upper  part  of  the  leg. 

The  Great  Sciatic  Nerve  (Fig.  416)  supplies  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
integument  of  the  leg,  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  thigh,  and  those  of  the 
leg  and  foot.  It  is  the  largest  nervous  cord  in  the  body,  measuring  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  is  the  continuation  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
sacral  plexus.  It  passes  out  of  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  fora- 
men, below  the  Pyriformis  muscle.  It  descends  between  the  trochanter  major 
and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  along  the  back  part  of  the  thigh  to  about  its 
lower  third,  where  it  divides  into  two  large  branches,  the  internal  and  external 
popliteal  nerves. 

This  division  may  take  place  at  any  point  between  the  sacral  plexus  and  the 
lower  third  of  the  thigh.  When  the  division  occurs  at  the  plexus,  the  two 
nerves  descend  together,  side  by  side ;  or  they  may  be  separated,  at  their  com- 
mencement, by  the  interposition  of  part  or  the  whole  of  the  Pyriformis  muscle. 
As  the  nerve  descends  along  the  back  of  the  thigh,  it  rests  at  first  upon  the 
External  rotator  muscles,  together  with  the  small  sciatic  nerve  and  artery,  being 
covered  by  the  Gluteus  maximus ;  lower  down,  it  lies  upon  the  Adductor  mag- 
nus,  and  is  covered  by  the  long  head  of  the  Biceps. 

The  brunches  of  the  nerve,  before  its  division,  are  articular  and  muscular. 

The  articular  branches  arise  from  the  upper  part  of  the  nerve ;  they  supply 
the  hip-joint,  perforating  its  fibrous  capsule  posteriorly.  These  branches  are 
sometimes  derived  from  the  sacral  plexus. 

The  muscular  branches  are  distributed  to  the  Flexors  of  the  leg:  viz.,  the 
Biceps,  Semitendinosus,  and  Semimembranosus,  and  a  branch  to  the  Adductor 
magnus.     These  branches  are  given  oft*  beneath  the  Biceps  muscle. 

The  Internal  Popliteal  Nerve^  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the 
great  sciatic,  descends  along  the  back  part  of  the  thigh,  through  the  middle  of 
the  popliteal  space,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ..  opliteus  muscle,  where  it  passes 
with  the  artery  beneath  the  arch  of  the  Soleus,  and  becomes  the  posterior  tibial. 
It  lies  at  lirst  very  superficial,  and  at  the  outer  side  of,  and  some  distance  from, 
the  popliteal  vessels ;  opposite  the  knee-joint,  it  is  in  close  relation  with  the 
vessels,  and  crosses  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery. 

The  Ifranches  of  this  nerve  are  the  articular,  miiscular,  and  a  cutaneous  branch, 
th(^  external  or  sliort  saphenous  nerve. 

T\\Q  articular  brnnrh'^s^  \x^\xMy  three  in  number,  supply  the  knee-joint:  two 
of  these  branches  accompany  the  superior  and  inferior  internal  articular  arteries; 
and  a  third,  the  azygos  artery. 

The  muscular  branches^  four  or  five  in  number,  arise  from  the  nerve  as  it  lies 
between  the  two  heads  of  the  Gastrocnemius  muscle ;  they  supply  that  muscle, 
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the  Plnutaris,  Soleus,  and  Poplileus.     The  nerves  which  supply  the  PopHteua 
turn  round  its  lower  bonier  and  are  distributed  to  its  deep  surface. 

The  external  or  short  saphe>toiis  nerve  (communicans  poplitei)  {Fig.  415)  descends 
between  the  two  liead.s  ol'  the  Gastrocnemius  muscle,  and,  about  the  middle  of 
the  back  of  the  leg,  pierces  the  deep  fasuia,  and  receives  a  communicating  branch 
(commitHi'cnns  peroTiei]  from  the  external  popliteal  nerve.  The  nerve  then  con- 
tinues its  course  down  the  leg  near  the  outer  margiu  of  tlie  tendo  Achillis,  in 
coinpanv  with  the  e.\temal  siiplienous  vein,  winds  round  the  outer  malleolus,  and 
is  distributed  to  the  iutegumeiit  along  the  outer  side  of  tlie  foot  and  little  loe, 
coinraunicaiiiig  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  with  the  musculo-outaneous  nerve.  In 
the  leg,  its  branches  communicate  witli  those  of  the  snudl  sciatic. 

The  Posterior  Tibial  ^erve  (t'ig.  41t>)  commences  at  the  lower  border  of  the 
FopHteus  muscle,  and  patwes  along  the  bsick  part  of  the  leg  with  the  posterior 
tibial  vessels  to  the  interval  between  the  inner  malleolus  and  the  heel,  where  it 
divides  into  the  external  and  internal  plan- 
tar nerves.  It  lies  u|>on  the  deep  rauselea 
of  the  leg,  and  is  covered  by  the  deep  fascia, 
the  superficial  mu.-icles,  and  integument.  In 
the  upper  part  of  its  course,  it  lies  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery ;  but 
it  soon  crosses  that  vessel,  and  lies  to  ita 
outer  side  as  far  as  the  ankle.  In  the  tower 
third  of  the  leg,  it  is  placed  parallel  with  the 
inner  margin  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 

The  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  nerve 
are  muscular  and  plan  tar -cutaneous. 

The  mtiscnlar  branches  arise  either  separately 
or  bv  a  common  trunk  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  nerve.  They  supply  the  Tibialis 
posticus,  Flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  Flexor 
longus  pollicis  muscles;  the  branch  to  the 
latter  muscle  accompanying  the  peroneal 
artery, 

'Die  plantar-cutaneous  branch  perforates  the 
internal  annular  ligament,  aud  supplies  the 
integument  of  the  heel  and  inner  side  of  the 
sole  of  the  foot. 

The  internal  plantar  nerve  (Fig.  417),  the 
larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the 
posterior  tibial,  accompanies  the  internal 
plantar  artery  along  the  inner  side  of  the  foot. 
From  its  origin  at  the  inner  ankle  it  pas.'jes 
forwards  between  the  Abductor  pollicis  and 
Flexor  brevis  digitorum,  divides  opposite  the 

bases  of  the  metatarsal    bones   into    four  digital   branches,   and   communicates 
with  the  external  plantar  nerve. 

Branches.  In  its  course,  the  internal  plantar  nerve  gives  off  ciwnwis  branchea, 
which  pierce  the  plantar  fascia  aud  supply  the  integument  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot ;  mtiacnlar  branches,  which  supply  the  Abductor  pollicis  and  Flexor  brevia 
digitorum:  arti'-nlar  branches  to  the  articulations  of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus; 
and  /our  digital  branches.  These  jKU'w  between  the  divisions  of  the  plantar  fascia 
in  the  clefts  between  tiie  toes,  and  are  distributed  in  the  following  manner :  The 
first  supplies  the  inner  border  of  the  great  toe,  and  sends  a  filament  to  the  Flexor 
brevis  pollicis  muscle ;  the  second  bifurcates,  to  supply  the  adjacent  sides  of  the 
great  and  second  toes,  sending  a  filament  to  the  first  Lumbricalis  muscle;  the 
Uird  digital  branch  supplies  the  adjacent  .^ides  of  the  second  and  third  toes,  aud 
the  second  Lumbricalis  muscle ;  the  fourth  supplies  the  corresponding  sides  of 
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the  third  and  fourth  toes,  and  receives  a  communicating  branch  from  the  external 
plantar  nerve.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  distribution  of  these  branches  is 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  median  nerve  in  the  hand.  Each  digital  nerve 
gives  off  cutaneous  and  articular  filaments ;  and  opposite  the  last  phalanx  sends 
a  dorsal  branch,  which  supplies  the  structure  round  the  nail,  the  continuation  of 
the  nerve  being  distributed  to  the  ball  of  the  toe. 

The  external  plantar  nerve,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  completes  the  nervous  sup- 
ply to  the  structures  of  the  foot,  being  distributed  to  the  little  toe  and  one-half 
of  the  fourth,  as  well  as  to  most  of  the  deep  muscles,  its  distribution  being  similar 
to  that  of  the  ulnar  in  the  hand.  It  passes  obliquely  forwards  with  the  external 
plantar  artery  to  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  lying  between  the  Flexor  brevis 
digitorum  and  Flexor  accessorius ;  and,  in  the  interval  between  the  former  muscle 
and  Abductor  minimi  digiti,  divides  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  branch. 
Before  its  division,  it  supplies  the  Flexor  accessorius  and  Abductor  minimi  digiti. 

The  superficial  branch  separates  into  two  digital  nerves:  one,  smaller  of  the 
two,  supplies  the  outer  side  of  the  little  toe,  the  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti,  and 
the  two  interosseous  muscles  of  the  fourth  metatarsal  space ;  the  other,  and 
larger,  digital  branch,  supplies  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  toes, 
and  communicates  with  the  internal  plantar  nerve. 

The  deep  or  muscular  branch  accompanies  the  external  plantar  artery  into  the 
deep  part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  beneath  the  tendons  of  tne  Flexor  muscles  and 
Adductor  pollicis,  and  supplies  all  the  interossei  (except  those  in  the  fourth 
metatarsal  space),  the  two  outer  Lumbricales,  the  Adductor  pollicis,  and  the  Trans 
versus  pedis. 

The  External  Popliteal  or  Peroneal  Nerve  (Fig.  416),  about  one-half  the  size 
of  the  internal  popliteal,  descends  obliquely  along  the  outer  side  of  the  popliteal 
space  to  the  fibula,  close  to  the  margin  of  the  Biceps  muscle.  It  is  easily  felt 
beneath  the  skin  behind  the  head  of  the  fibula,  at  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon 
of  the  Biceps.  About  an  inch  below  the  head  of  the  fibula  it  pierces  the  origin 
of  the  Peroneus  longus,  and  divides  beneath  that  muscle  into  the  anterior  tibial 
and  musculo-cutaneous  nerves. 

The  branches  of  the  peroneal  nerve,  previous  to  its  division,  are  articular  and 
cutaneous. 

Tlie  articular  branches,  two  in  number,  accompany  the  superior  and  inferior 
external  articular  arteries  to  the  outer  side  of  the  knee.  The  upjxjr  one  occa- 
sionally arises  from  the  great  sciatic  nerve  before  its  bifurcation.  A  third  (recur- 
rent) articular  nerve  is  given  off  at  the  point  of  division  of  the  peroneal  nerve ; 
it  ascends  with  the  tibial  recurrent  artery  through  the  Tibialis  anticus  muscle  to 
the  front  of  the  knee,  which  it  supplies. 

The  cntaneojus  branches,  two  or  three  in  number,  supply  the  integument  along 
the  back  i)art  and  outer  side  of  the  leg,  as  far  as  its  middle  or  lower  part ;  one 
of  these,  larger  than  the  rest,  the  communicans  peronei,  arises  near  the  head  of 
the  libula,  crosses  the  external  head  of  the  Gjustrocnemiiis  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg,  and  joins  with  the  external  saphenous.  This  nerve  occasionally  exists  as  a 
se])arate  branch,  wliich  is  continued  down  as  far  as  the  heel. 

The  Anterior  Tibial  Nerve  (Fig.  413)  commences  at  the  bifurcation  of  the 
peroneal  nerve,  between  the  fibula  and  upper  part  of  the  Peroneus  longus,  passes 
obli(|ucly  forwards  beneath  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum  to  the  fore  }>art  of  the 
interosseous  membrane,  and  reaches  the  outer  side  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery 
above  the  middle  of  the  leg;  it  then  descends  with  the  artery  to  the  front  of  the 
ankle-joint,  where  it  divides  into  an  external  and  an  internal  branch.  This  nerve 
lies  at  first  on  the  outer  side  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  then  in  front  of  it,  and 
again  at  its  outer  side  at  the  ankle-joint. 

The  branches  of  the  anterior  tibial  nerve,  in  its  course  through  the  leg,  are  the 
miiscuhir  nerves  to  the  Tibialis  anticus,  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  Peroni'us 
tertius,  and  Extensor  proprius  pollicis  muscles. 

The  external  or  tarsal  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial  passes  outwards  across  the 
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tarsus,  beneath  the  Extensor  brevis  digitorum,  and  having  become  ganglionic, 
like  the  posterior  interosseous  nerve  at  the  wrist,  supplies  the  Extensor  brevis 
digitorum  and  the  articulations  of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus. 

The  mtemal  branch,  the  continuation  of  the  nerve,  accompanies  the  dorsalis 
pedis  artery  along  the  inner  side  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and,  at  the  first  inter- 
osseous space,  divides  into  two  branches,  which  supply  the  adjacent  sides  of  the 
great  and  second  toes,  communicating  with  the  internal  division  of  the  musculo- 
cutaneous nerve. 

The  Musculo  cutaneous  Nerve  (Fig.  413)  supplies  the  muscles  on  the  fibular  side 
of  the  leg,  and  the  integument  of  the  doi*sum  of  the  foot.  It  passes  forwards 
between  the  Peronei  muscles  and  the  Extensor  longus  digitorum,  pierces  the  deep 
fascia  at  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  on  its  front  and  outer  side,  and  divides  into 
two  branches.  This  nerve,  in  its  course  between  the  muscles,  gives  off  muscular 
branches  to  the  Peroneus  longus  and  brevis,  and  cutaneous  filaments  to  the  integu- 
ment of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg. 

The  internal  branch  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  passes  in  front  of  the  ankle- 
joint,  and  along  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  supplying  the  inner  side  of  the  great  toe, 
and  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  second  and  third  toes.  It  also  supplies  the  integu- 
ment of  the  inner  ankle  and  inner  side  of  the  foot,  communicating  with  the 
internal  saphenous  nerve,  and  joins  with  the  anterior  tibial  nerve,  between  the 
great  and  second  toes. 

The  external  branch,  the  larger,  passes  along  the  outer  side  of  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot,  to  be  distributed  to  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  toes. 
It  also  supplies  the  integument  of  the  outer  ankle  and  outer  side  of  the  foot, 
communicating  with  the  short  saphenous  nerve. 

The  distribution  of  these  branches  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  will  be 
found  to  vary ;  together,  they  supply  all  the  toes  excepting  the  outer  side  of  the 
little  toe,  and  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  great  and  second  toes,  the  former  being 
supplied  by  the  external  saphenous,  and  the  latter  by  the  internal  branch  of  the 
anterior  tibial. 


The  Sympathetic  Nerve. 

THE  Sympathetic  Nerve  is  so  called  from  the  opinion  entertained  that  through 
it  is  produced  a  sympathy  between  the  affections  of  distant  organs.  It  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  ganglia,  connected  together  by  intervening  cords,  extending  on 
each  side  of  the  vertebral  column  from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  the  coccvx.  It 
may,  moreover,  be  traced  up  into  the  head,  where  the  ganglia  (which  are  all  in 
connection  with  the  fifth  cranial  nerve)  occupy  spaces  between  the  cranial  and 
facial  bones.  These  two  gangliated  cords  lie  parallel  with  one  another  as  far  as 
the  sacrum,  on  which  bone  they  converge,  communicating  together  through  a 
single  ganglion  [ganglion  impar\  placed  in  front  of  the  coccyx.  Some  anato- 
mists also  state  that  the  two  cords  are  joined  at  their  cephalic  extremity,  through 
a  small  ganglion  {the  ganglion  of  Ribes)^  situated  upon  the  anterior  communi- 
cating artery.  Moreover,  the  chains  of  opposite  sides  communicate  between 
these  two  extremities  in  several  parts  by  means  of  the  nervous  cords  that  arise 
from  them. 

The  ganglia  are  somewhat  less  numerous  than  the  vertebrae:  thus  there  are 
only  three  in  the  cervical  region,  twelve  in  the  dorsal,  four  in  the  lumbar,  five  in 
the  sacral,  and  one  in  the  coccygeal. 

The  sympathetic  nerve,  for  convenience  of  description,  may  be  divided  into 
several  parts,  according  to  the  position  occupied  by  each ;  and  the  number  of 
ganglia,  of  which  each  part  is  composed,  may  be  thus  arranged : — 

Cephalic  portion    ...  4  pairs  of  ganglia. 

Cervical        "...  8         " 

Dorsal  "...  12         " 

Lumbar        "...  4         "  " 

Sacral  "...  6         "  " 

Coccygeal     "...  1  single  ganglion. 

Each  ganglion  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  centre,  from  or  to  which  branches 
pass  in  various  directions.  These  branches  may  be  thus  arranged : — 1.  Branches 
of  coniniunication  between  the  ganglia.  2.  Branches  of  communication  with  the 
cerebral  or  spinal  nerves.  3.  Primary  branches  passing  to  be  distributed  to  the 
arteries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ganglia,  and  to  the  viscera,  or  proceeding  to  other 
ganglia  placed  in  the  thorax,  abdomen,  or  pelvis. 

1.  The  branches  of  communication  between  the  ganglia  are  composed  of  gray 
and  white  nerve-fibres,  the  latter  being  continuous  with  those  fibres  of  the  spinal 
nerves  which  pass  to  the  ganglia. 

2.  The  branches  of  communication  between  the  ganglia  and  the  cerebral  or 
spinal  nerves  also  consist  of  a  white  and  a  gray  portion ;  the  former  proceeding 
from  the  spinal  nerve  to  the  ganglion,  the  latter  passing /rom  the  ganglion  to  the 
spinal  nerve. 

8.  The  primary  branches  of  distribution  also  consist  of  two  kinds  of  nerve- 
fibres,  the  sympathetic  and  spinal.  They  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to  lorm 
iniricate  plexuses,  which  encircle  the  blood  vessels,  and  are  conducted  by  them 
to  the  viscera.  The  greater  number,  however,  of  these  branches  pass  to  a  series 
of  visceral  ganglia.  These  are  ganglionic  masses,  of  variable  size,  situated  in  the 
large  cavities  of  the  trunk,  tlie  thorax,  and  al>domen;  and  are  connected  with  the 
roots  of  the  great  arteries  of  the  viscera.  The  visceral  ganglia  are  single  and 
unsvni metrical,  and  are  called  the  cardiac  and  semilunar.  From  these  visceral 
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ganglia  numerous  plexuses  of  nerves  are  derived,  which  entwine  round  the  blood- 
vessels, and  are  conducted  by  them  to  the  viscera. 

The  cephalic  portion  of  the  sympathetic  consists  of  four  ganglia : — 1.  The 
ophthalmic  ganglion.  2.  The  spheno-palatine,  or  Meckel's  ganglion.  3.  The 
otic,  or  Arnold's  ganglion.     4.  The  submaxillary  ganglion. 

These  have  been  already  described  in  connection  with  the  three  divisions  of 
the  fifth  nerve. 

Cervical  Portion  of  the  Sympathetic. 

The  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic  consists  of  three  ganglia  on  each  side, 
which  are  distinguished,  according  to  their  position,  as  the  superior,  middle,  and 
inferior  cervical. 

The  Superior  Cervical  Ganglion,  the  largest  of  the  three,  is  placed  opposite 
the  second  and  third  cervical  vertebrae  and  sometimes  as  low  as  the  fourth  or  fifth. 
It  is  of  a  reddish-gray  color,  and  usually  fusiform  in  shape ;  sometimes  broad, 
and  occasionally  constricted  at  intervals,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  opinion  that  it 
coasists  of  the  coalescence  of  several  smaller  ganglia.  It  is  in  relation,  in  front, 
with  the  sheath  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein ;  behind 
it  lies  on  the  Rectus  capitis  anticus  major  muscle. 

Its  branches  may  be  divided  into  superior,  inferior,  external,  internal,  and 
anterior. 

The  superior  branch  appears  to  be  a  direct  continuation  of  the  ganglion.  It 
is  soft  in  texture,  and  of  a  reddish  color.  It  ascends  by  the  side  of  the  internal 
carotid  artery,  and,  entering  the  carotid  canal  in  the  temporal  bone,  divides  into 
two  branches,  which  lie,  one  on  the  outer,  and  the  other  on  the  inner  side  of  that 
vessel. 

The  Older  branchy  the  larger  of  the  two,  distributes  filaments  to  the  internal 
carotid  artery,  and  forms  the  carotid  plexus. 

The  inner  branch  also  distributes  filaments  to  the  internal  carotid,  and,  con- 
tinuing onwards,  forms  the  cavernous  plexus. 

Carotid  Plexus. 

The  carotid  plexus  is  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  carotid.  Fila- 
ments from  this  plexus  occasionally  form  a  small  gangliform  swelling  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  artery,  which  is  called  the  carotid  ganglion.  The  carotid 
plexus  communicates  with  the  Casserian  ganglion,  with  the  sixth  nerve,  and 
spheno-palatine  ganglion,  and  distributes  filaments  to  the  wall  of  the  carotid 
artery,  and  to  the  dura  mater  (Valentin),  while  in  the  carotid  canal  it  commu- 
nicates with  Jacobson's  nerve,  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal. 

The  comm'inicatlnfj  branches  with  the  sixth  nerve  consist  of  one  or  two  filaments 
which  join  that  nerve  as  it  lies  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  internal  carotid.  Other 
filaments  are  also  connected  with  the  Casserian  ganglion.  The  communiwition 
with  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  is  effected  by  the  carotid  portion  of  the  Vidian 
nerve,  which  passes  forwards,  through  the  cartilaginous  substance  filling  the  fora- 
men lacerum  medium,  along  the  pterygoid  or  Vidian  canal,  to  the  spheno-palatine 
ganglion.     In  this  canal  it  joins  the  petrosal  branch  of  the  Vidian. 

Cavernous  Plexus. 

The  cavernous  plexus  is  situated  below,  and  internal  to  that  part  of  the  internal 
carotid  which  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  sella  Turcica,  in  the  cavernous  sinus, 
and  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  internal  division  of  the  ascending  branch  from  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion.  It  communicates  with  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  nerves,  and  with  the  ophthalmic  iranglion,  and  distributes  filaments  to  the 
wall  of  the  internal  carotid.     The  branch  of  communication  with  the  third  nerve 
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joins  it  at  its  point  of  division :  the  branch  to  the  fourth  nerve  joins  it  as  it  lies 
on  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus  ;  other  filaments  are  connected  with  the 
under  surface  of  the  trunk  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve ;  and  a  second  filament  of 
communication  joins  the  sixth  nerve. 

The  filament  of  connection  with  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  arises  from  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  cavernous  plexus ;  it  accompanies  the  nasal  nerve,  or  continues 
forwards  as  a  separate  branch. 

The  terminal  filaments  from  the  carotid  and  cavernous  plexuses  are  prolonged 
along  the  intoi  nal  carotid,  forming  plexuses  which  entwine  round  the  cerebral 
and  ophthalmic  arteries ;  along  the  former  vessel  they  may  be  traced  on  to  the  pia 
mater ;  along  the  latter,  into  the  orbit,  where  they  accompany  each  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  vessel,  a  separate  plexus  passing  with  the  arteria  centralis  retinae 
into  the  interior  of  the  eyeball.  The  filaments  prolonged  (m  to  the  anterior 
communicating  artery  form  a  small  ganglion,  the  ganylion  of  Jitbes,  which  serves, 
as  mentioned  above,  to  connect  the  sympathetic  nerves  of  the  right  and  left  sides. 

The  inferior  or  descending  branch  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  communi- 
cates witli  the  middle  cervical  ganglion. 

The  external  hranchts  are  numerous,  and  communicate  with  the  cranial  nerves, 
and  with  the  four  upper  spinal  nerves.  Sometimes  the  branch  to  the  fourth  spinal 
nerve  may  come  from  the  cord  connecting  the  upper  and  middle  cervical  ganglia. 
Tlie  branches  of  communication  with  the  cranial  nerves  consist  of  delicate  fila- 
ments, which  pass  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  to  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk 
of  the  pneumogastric,  and  to  the  ninth  nerve.  A  separate  filament  from  the 
cervical  ganglion  subdivides  and  joins  the  petrosal  ganglion  of  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal,  and  the  ganglion  of  the  root  of  the  pneumogastric  in  the  jugular  foramen. 

The  internal  branches  are  three  in  number:  the  pharyngeal,  laryngeal,  and 
superior  cardiac  nerve.  The  pharyngeal  branches  pass  inwards  to  the  side  of 
the   pharynx,  where  they  join  with  branches  from  the  pneumogastric,  glosso- 

f)haryngeal,  and  external  laryngeal  nerves  to  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus.  The 
aryngeal  branches  unite  with  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  and  its  branches. 

The  superior  cardiac  nerve  will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  other 
cardiac  nerves. 

Tiie  anterior  branches  ramify  upon  the  external  carotid  artery  and  its  branches, 
forming  round  each  a  delicate  plexus,  on  the  nerves  composing  which  small  gan- 
glia are  occasionally  found.  These  ganglia  have  been  named,  according  to  their 
position,  intercarotid*  (one  placed  at  the  angle  of  bifurcation  of  the  common 
carotid),  lingual,  temporal,  and  pharyngeal.  The  plexuses  accompanying  some 
of  these  arteries  have  important  communications  with  other  nerves,  l^hat  sur- 
rounding the  external  carotid  is  connected  with  the  brunch  of  the  facial  nerve 
to  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle ;  that  surrounding  the  facial  communicates  with  the 
submaxillary  ganglion  by  one  or  two  filaments;  and  that  accompanying  the 
middle  meningeal  artery  sends  offsets  which  pass  to  the  otic  ganglion  and  to  the 
intumescentia  gangliformis  of  the  facial  nerve  (external  petrosal). 

Tlie  MiDDLK  Cervical  Ganglion  (thyroid  ganglion)  is  the  smallest  of  the 
three  cervical  ganglia,  and  is  occasionally  altogether  wanting.  It  is  placed  oppo- 
site the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  usually  upon,  or  close  to,  the  inferior  thyroid 
artery :  hence  the  name  "  thyroid  ganglion,"  assigned  to  it  by  Ilaller. 

Its  superior  branches  ascend  to  communicate  with  the  superior  cervical  gan- 
glion. 

Its  inferior  branches  descend  to  communicate  with  the  inferior  cervical  gan- 
glion. 

Its  external  branches  pass  outwards  to  join  the  fifth  and  sixth  spinal  nerves. 
Those  branches  are  not  constantly  found. 

Its  internal  branches  nrc  the  thyroid  and  the  middle  cardiac  nerve. 

The  thyroid  branches  are  small  filaments,  which  accompany  the  inferior  thyroid 

^  This  ganglion  is  of  the  same  structure  as  the  coccygeal  gland  (Lusohka). 
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artery  to  the  thyroid  gland ;  they  communicate,  on  the  artery,  with  the  superior 
cardiac  nerve,  and,  in  the  gland,  with  branches  from  the  recurrent  and  external 
laryngeal  nerves. 

The  middle  cardiac  nerve  is  described  with  the  other  cardiac  nerves. 

The  Inferior  Cervical  Ganglion  is  situated  between  the  base  of  the  trans- 
verse process  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra  and  the  neck  of  the  first  rib,  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  superior  intercostal  artery.  Its  form  is  irregular ;  it  is  larger 
in  size  than  the  preceding,  and  frequently  joined  with  the  first  thoracic  ganglion. 

Its  superior  branches  communicate  with  the  middle  cervical  ganglion. 

Its  inferior  branches  descend,  some  in  front  of,  others  behind,  the  subclavian 
artery,  to  join  the  first  tlioracic  ganglion.  The  most  important  of  these  branches 
constitutes  the  inferior  cardiac  nerve,  to  be  presently  described. 

The  external  branches  consist  of  several  filaments,  some  of  which  communicate 
with  the  seventh  and  eighth  spinal  nerves ;  others  accompany  the  vertebral 
artery  along  the  vertebral  canal,  forming  a  plexus  round  the  vessel,  supplying  it 
with  filaments,  and  communicating  with  the  cervical  spinal  nerves  as  high  as  the 
fourth. 

Cardiac  Nerves. 

The  cardiac  nerves  are  three  in  number  on  each  side :  superior,  middle,  and 
interior,  one  being  derived  from  each  of  the  cervical  ganglia. 

The  superior  cardiac  nerve  (nervus  superficialis  cordis)  arises  by  two  or  more 
branches  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  occasionally  receives  a  filament 
from  the  cord  of  communication  between  the  first  and  second  cervical  ganglia. 
It  runs  down  the  neck  behind  the  common  carotid  artery,  lying  upon  the  I/)ngus 
colli  muscle ;  and  crosses  in  front  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  and  the  recur- 
rent laryngeal  nerve. 

The  rif/ht  superior  cardiac  nerve^  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  passes  either  in  front 
of  or  behind  the  subclavian  artery,  and  along  the  arteria  innominata,  to  the  back 
part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  where  it  joins  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  This  nerve, 
in  its  course,  is  connected  with  other  branches  of  the  sympathetic;  about  the 
middle  of  the  neck  it  receives  filaments  from  the  external  laryngeal  nerve  ;  lower 
down,  one  or  two  twigs  from  the  pneumogastric ;  and  as  it  enters  the  thorax,  it 
joins  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal.  Filaments  from  this  nerve  communicate 
with  the  thyroid  branches  from  the  middle  cervical  ganglion,  and  accompany 
these  nerves  to  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  left  superior  cardiac  nerve^  in  tlie  chest,  runs  by  the  side  of  the  left  carotid 
artery,  and  in  front  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  to  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus; 
but  occasionally  it  passes  behind  the  aortn,  and  terminates  in  the  deep  cardiac 
plexus. 

The  middle  cardiac  nerve  (nervus  cardiacus  magnus),  the  largest  of  the  three, 
arises  from  the  middle  cervical  ganglion,  or  from  the  cord  between  the  middle 
and  inferior  ganglia.  On  the  right  side  it  descends  behind  the  common  carotid 
artery;  and  at  the  root  of  the  neck  passes  either  in  front  of  or  behind  the  sub- 
clavian artery ;  it  then  descends  on  the  trachea,  receives  a  few  filaments  from  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  joins  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  In  the  neck,  it 
communicates  with  the  superior  cardiac  and  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves.  On  the 
left  side,  the  middle  cardiac  nerve  enters  the  chest  between  the  left  carotid  and 
subclavian  arteries,  and  joins  the  left  side  of  the  deep  cardiac  j)lexus. 

Th(j  inferior  cardiac  nerve  (nervus  cardiacus  minor)  arises  from  the  inferior 
cervical  or  first  thoracic  ganglion.  It  passes  down  behind  the  subclavian  artery 
and  along  the  front  of  the  trachea,  to  join  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  It  connnuni- 
cates  freely  behind  the  subclavian  artery  with  the  recurrent  laryngeal  and  middle 
cardiac  nerves. 

The  (jreat  or  deep  cardiac  plexus  {jdexKs  mar/nns  prq/'f/ndus — Scarpa)  is  situated 
in  fr(.)nt  of  the  trachea  at  its  bifurcation,  above  the  point  of  division  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  and  behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta.     It  is  formed  by  the  cardiac 
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nerves  derived  from  the  cervical  ganglia  of  tlie  sympathetic,  and  the  cardiac 
branches  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  and  pneumogastric.  The  only  cardiac  nerves 
which  do  not  enter  into  the  formation  of  this  plexus  are  the  left  superior  cardiac 
nerve  and  the  left  inferior  cervical  cardiac  branch"  from  the  pneumogastric.  The 
branches  derived  from  the  great  cardiac  plexus  form  the  posterior  coronary 
plexus,  and  part  of  the  anterior  coronary  plexus;  whilst  a  few  filaments  proceed 
to  the  pulmonary  plexuses,  and  to  the  auricles  of  the  heart. 

The  branches  from  the  rifjht  side  of  this  plexus  pass,  some  in  front  of,  and 
others  behind  the  right  pulmonary  artery ;  the  former,  the  more  numerous,  trans- 
mit a  few  filaments  to  the  anterior  pulmonary  pleftus,  and  are  continued  along 
the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  to  form  part  of  the  anterior  coronary  plexus; 
those  behind  the  pulmonary  artery  distribute  a  few  filaments  to  the  right  auricle, 
and  form  part  of  the  posterior  coronary  plexus. 

The  branches  from  the  left  svle  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus  distribute  a  few  fila- 
ments to  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart  and  the  anterior  pulmonary  plexus,  and  then 
pass  on  to  form  the  greater  part  of  the  posterior  coronary  plexus,  a  few  branches 
passing  to  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus. 

The  superficial  {anterior)  cardiac  plexus  lies  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  in 
front  of  the  right  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  formed  by  the  left  superior  cardiac 
nerve,  the  left  (and  occasionally  the  right)  inferior  cervical  cardiac  branches  of  the 
pneumogastric,  and  filaments  from  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  A  small  ganglion 
{cardiac  fjanglion  of  Wrisherg)  is  occasionally  found  connected  with  these  nerves 
at  their  point  of  junction.  This  ganglion,  when  present,  is  situated  immediately 
beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  on  the  right  side  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  The 
superficial  cardiac  plexus  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  anterior  coronary  plexus, 
and  several  filaments  pass  along  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  left  anterior  pul- 
monary plexus. 

The  posterior  coronary  plexus  is  chiefly  formed  by  filaments  prolonged  from  the 
left  side  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus,  and  by  a  few  from  the  right  side.  It  sur- 
rounds the  branches  of  the  coronary  artery  at  the  back  of  the  heart,  and  its 
filaments  are  distributed  with  those  vessels  to  the  muscular  substance  of  the  ven- 
tricles. 

The  anterior  coronary  plexus  is  formed  chiefly  from  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus, 
but  receives  filaments  from  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  Passing  forwards  between 
the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  it  accompanies  the  right  coronary  artery  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  heart. 

Valentin  has  described  nervous  filaments  ramifying  under  the  endocardium ; 
and  Remak  has  found,  in  several  mammalia,  numerous  small  ganglia,  on  the  car- 
diac nerves,  both  on  the  surface  of  the  heart  and  in  its  muscular  substance.  The 
elaborate  dissections  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Lee  have  demonstrated,  without  any 
doubt,  the  existence  of  a  dense  mesh  of  nerves  distributed  both  to  the  surface  and 
in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  having  numerous  ganglia  developed  upon  them. 

Thoracic  Part  of  the  Sympathetic. 

The  thoracic  portion  of  the  sympathetic  consists  of  a  series  of  ganglia,  which 
usually  correspond  in  number  to  that  of  the  vertebrae ;  but,  from  the  occasional 
coalescence  of  two,  their  number  is  uncertain.  These  ganglia  are  placed  on  each 
side  of  .the  spine,  resting  against  the  heads  of  the  ribs,  and  covered  by  the  pleura 
costalis :  the  last  two  are,  however,  anterior  to  the  rest,  being  placed  on  the  side 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  The  ganglia  are  small  in  size,  and  of  a  grayish 
color.  The  first,  larger  than  the  rest,  is  of  an  elongated  form,  and  usually  blended 
with  the  last  cervical.  They  arc  connected  together  by  cord-like  prolongations 
from  their  substance. 

The  external  branches  from  each  ganglion,  usually  two  in  number,  communicate 
with  each  of  the  dorsal  spinal  nerves. 

The  internal  branches  from  the  six  upper  yanylia  are  very  small ;  they  supply 
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filaments  to  the  thoracic  aorta  and  its  branches,  besides  small  branches  to  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae  and  their  ligaments.  Branches  from  the  third  and  fourth 
ganglia  form  part  of  the  posterior  pulmonary  plexus. 

The  internal  branches  from  the  six  lower  yanglia  are  large  and  white  in  color; 
they  distribute  filaments  to  the  aorta,  and  unite  to  form  the  three  splanchnic 
nerves.     These  are  named  tbe  great^  the  lesser^  and  the  smallest  or  renal  splandiuic. 

The  great  splanchnic  nerve  is  of  a  white  color,  firm  in  texture,  and  bears  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  ganglionic  nerves.  It  is  iformed  by  branches  from  the 
thoracic  ganglia  between  the  sixth  and  tenth,  receiving  filaments  (according  to 
Dr.  Beck)  from  all  the  thoracic  ganglia  above  the  sixth.  These  roots  unite  to 
form  a  large  round  cord  of  considerable  size.  It  descends  obliquely  inwards  in 
front  of  the  bcxiies  of  the  vertebrae  along  the  posterior  mediastinum,  perforates 
the  cms  of  the  Diaphragm,  and  terminates  in  the  semilunar  ganglion,  distributing 
filaments  to  the  renal  plexus  and  suprarenal  capsule. 

The  lesser  splanchnic  nerve  is  formed  by  filaments  from  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
ganglia,  and  from  the  cord  between  them.  It  pierces  the  Diaphragm  with  the 
preceding  nerve,  and  joins  the  coeliac  plexus.  It  communicates  in  the  chest  with 
the  great  splanchnic  nerve,  and  occasionally  sends  filaments  to  the  renal  plexus. 

T!\\Q  smallest^  or  renal  splanchnic  nerve^  arises  from  the  last  ganglion,  and,  piercing 
the  Diaphragm,  terminates  in  the  renal  plexus  and  lower  part  of  the  coeliac  plexus. 
It  occasionally  communicates  with  the  preceding  nerve. 

A  striking  analogy  appears  to  exist  between  the  splanchnic  and  the  cardiac 
nerves.  The  cardiac  nerves  are  three  in  number;  they  arise  fronj  the  three 
cervical  ganglia,  and  are  distributed  to  a  large  and  important  organ  in  the  thoracic 
cavity.  The  splanchnic  nerves,  also  three  in  number,  are  connected  probablv 
with  all  the  dorsal  ganglia,  and  are  distributed  to  important  organs  in  the  abdom- 
inal cavity. 

The  epigastric  or  solar  plexus  supplies  all  the  viscera  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 
It  consists  of  a  great  network  of  nerves  and  ganglia,  situated  behind  the  stomach 
and  in  front  of  the  aorta  and  crura  of  the  Diaphragm.  It  surrounds  the  coeliac 
axis  and  root  of  tlie  superior  mesenteric  artery,  extending  downwards  as  low  as 
the  pancreas,  and  outwards  to  the  suprarenal  capsules.  This  plexus,  and  the 
ganglia  connected  with  it,  receive  the  great  splanchnic  nerve  of  both  sides,  part 
of  the  lesser  splanchnic  nerves,  and  the  termination  of  the  right  pneumogastric. 
It  distributes  lilaments,  which  accompany,  under  the  name  of  plexuses,  all  the 
branches  from  the  front  of  the  abdominal  aorta. 

Tlie  semilunar  ganglia  oi  the  solar  plexus,  two  in  number,  one  on  each  side,  are 
the  largest  ganglia  in  the  body.  They  are  large,  irregular  gangliform  masses, 
formed  by  the  aggregation  of  smaller  ganglia,  having  interspaces  between  them. 
They  are  situated  by  the  side  of  the  coeliac  axis  and  superior  mesenteric  artery, 
close  to  the  suprarenal  capsules:  the  one  on  the  right  side  lies  beneath  the  vena 
cava  ;  the  upper  part  of  each  ganglion  is  joined  by  the  greater  splanchnic  nerve» 
and  to  the  inner  side  of  eacli  the  branches  of  the  solar  plexus  are  connected. 
From  the  solar  plexus  are  derived  the  following : — ' 

Phrenic  or  Diaphragmatic  plexus.  Suprarenal  plexus. 

Coeliac  plexus.  Renal  plexus. 

Gastric  plexus.  Superior  mesenteric  plexus. 

Hepatic  plexus.  Spermatic  plexus. 

Splenic  plexus.  Inferior  mesenteric  plexus. 

The  phrenic  plexus  accompanies  the  phrenic  artery  to  the  Diaphragm,  which  it 
supplies,  some  filaments  passing  to  the  suprarenal  capsule.  It  arises  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  semilunar  ganglion,  and  is  larger  on  the  right  than  on  the  left 
side.  It  receives  one  or  two  branches  from  the  phrenic  nerve.  In  connection 
with  this  plexus,  on  the  right  side,  at  its  point  of  junction  with  the  phrenic  nerve, 
is  a  small  ganglion  {ganglion  diaphragmaticum).  This  ganglion  is  placed  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm,  near  the  suprarenal  capsule.     Its  branches  are 
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distributed  to  the  vena  cava,  suprarenal  capsule,  and  the  hepatic  plexus.     There 
is  no  ganglion  on  the  left  side. 

The  suprarenal  jjlexiis  is  formed  by  branches  from  the  solar  plexus,  from  the 
semilunar  ganglion,  and  from  the  phrenic  and  splanchnic  nerves,  a  ganglion  being 
formed  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  latter  nerve.  It  supplies  the  suprarenal 
gland.  The  branches  of  this  plexus  are  remarkable  for  their  large  size,  in  com- 
parison with  the  size  of  the  organ  they  supply. 

The  renal  plexus  is  formed  by  filaments  from  the  solar  plexus,  the  outer  part  of 
the  semilunar  ganglion,  and  the  aortic  plexus.  It  is  also  joined  by  filaments  from 
the  lesser  and  smallest  splanchnic  nerves.  The  nerves  from  these  sources,  fifteen 
or  twenty  in  number,  have  numerous  ganglia  developed  upon  them.  They  accom- 
pany tlie  branches  of  the  renal  artery  into  the  kidney  ;  some  filaments  on  the  right 
side  being  distributed  to  th6  vena  cava,  and  others  to  the  spermatic  plexus,  on 
both  sides. 

The  spermatic  plexus  is  derived  from  the  renal  plexus,  receiving  branches  from 
the  aortic  plexus.     It  accompanies  the  spermatic  vessels  to  the  testes. 

In  the  female,  the  ovarian  plexus  is  distributed  to  the  ovaries  and  fundus  of  the 
uterus. 

Tlie  coeliac plexnSy  of  large  size,  is  a  direct  continuation  from  the  solar  plexus: 
it  surrounds  the  coeliac  axis,  and  subdivides  into  the  gastric,  hepatic,  and  splenic 
plexuses.  It  receives  branches  from  the  lesser  splanchnic  nerves,  and,  on  the  left 
side,  a  filament  from  the  right  pneumogastric. 

The  gastric  plexus  accompanies  the  gastric  artery  along  the  lesser  curvature 
of  the  stomach,  and  joins  with  branches  from  the  left  pneumogastric  nerve.  It 
is  distributed  to  the  stomach. 

The  hepatic  plexiLs^  the  largest  offset  from  the  coeliac  plexus,  receives  filaments 
fi"om  the  left  pneumogastric  and  right  phrenic  nerves.  It  accompanies  the 
hepatic  artery,  ramifying  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  upon  its  branches,  and 
upon  those  of  the  vena  portae. 

Branches  from  this  plexus  accompany  all  the  divisions  of  the  hepatic  artery. 
Thus  there  is  a  pyhric  plexus  accompanying  the  pyloric  branch  of  the  hepatic, 
which  joins  with  tlie  gastric  plexus,  and  pneumogastric  nerves.  There  is  also  a 
gastrO'duodenal  plexus,  which  subdivides  into  the  pancreatico-duodenal  plexus, 
which  accompanies  the  pancreatico-duodenal  artery,  to  supply  the  pancreas  and 
duodenum,  joining  with  branches  from  the  mesenteric  plexus ;  and  a  gastro-epiploic 
plexus,  which  accompanies  the  right  gastro-epiploic  artery  along  the  greater  cur- 
vature of  the  stomach,  and  anastomoses  with  branches  from  the  splenic  plexus.  A 
cystic  plexus,  which  supplies  the  gall-bladder,  also  arises  from  the  hepatic  plexus, 
near  tne  liver. 

The  splenic  pie xu^  is  formed  by  branches  from  the  right  semilunar  ganglia,  and 
from  the  right  pneumogastric  nerve.  It  accompanies  the  splenic  artery  and  its 
branches  to  the  substance  of  the  spleen,  giving  off,  in  its  course,  filaments  to  the 
pancreas  (pancreatic  plexns\  and  the  left  gastro-epiploic  plexus,  which  accom- 
panies the  gastro-epiploica  sinistra  artery  along  the  convex  border  of  the  stomach. 

The  superior  mesenteric  plexus  is  a  continuation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  great 
solar  plexus,  receiving  a  branch  from  the  junction  of  the  right  pneumogastric 
nerve  with  the  cceliac  plexus.  It  surrounds  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  which 
it  accompanies  into  the  mesentery,  and  divides  into  a  number  of  secondary  plex- 
uses, which  are  distributed  to  all  the  parts  supplied  by  the  artery,  viz.,  pancreatic 
branches  to  the  pancreas ;  intestinal  branches,  which  supply  the  whole  of  the  small 
intestine ;  and  ileo-colic,  right  colic,  and  middle  colic  branches,  which  supply  the 
corresponding  partes  of  the  great  intestine.  The  nerves  composing  this  plexus  are 
white  in  color  and  firm  in  texture,  and  have  numerous  ganglia  developed  upon 
them  near  their  origin. 

The  aortic  plexus  is  formed  by  branches  derived,  on  each  side,  from  the  semi- 
lunar ganglia  and  renal  plexuses,  receiving  filaments  from  some  of  the  lumbar 
ganglia.    It  is  situated  upon  the  sides  and  front  of  the  aorta,  between  the  origins 
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of  the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  arteries.  From  this  plexus  arise  the 
inferior  mesenteric,  part  of  the  spermatic,  and  the  hypogastric  plexuses;  and  it 
distributes  filaments  to  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  inferior  mesenteric  plexus  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  left  side  of  the  aortic 
plexus.  It  surrounds  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery,  and  divides  into  a  number 
of  secondary  plexuses,  which  are  distributed  to  all  the  parts  supplied  by  the 
artery,  viz.,  the  left  colic  and  sigmoid  plexuses,  which  supplies  the  descending  and 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon :  and  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  plexus,  which  sup- 
plies the  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  and  joins  in  the  pelvis  with  branches  from 
the  left  hypogastric  plexus. 

The  Lumbar  Portion  of  the  Sympathetic. 

The  lumbar  portion  of  the  sympathetic  is  situated  in  front  of  the  vertebral 
column,  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  Psoas  muscle.  It  consists  usually  of  four 
ganglia,  connected  together  by  interganglionic  cords.  The  ganglia  are  of  small 
size,  of  a  grayish  color,  shaped  like  a  barleycorn,  and  placed  much  nearer  the 
median  line  than  the  thoracic  ganglia. 

The  superior  and  inferior  branches  of  the  lumbar  ganglia  serve  as  communi- 
cating branches  between  the  chain  of  ganglia  in  this  region.  They  are  usually 
single,  and  of  a  white  color. 

T?he  external  branches  communicate  with  the  lumbar  spinal  nerves.  From  the 
situations  of  the  lumbar  ganglia,  these  branches  are  longer  than  in  the  other 
regions.  They  are  usually  two  in  number  for  each  ganglion,  and  accompany  the 
lumbar  arteries  around  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  passing  beneath 
the  fibrous  arches  from  which  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  Psoas  muscle  arise. 

The  internal  branches  pass  inwards,  in  front  of  the  aorta,  and  from  the  aortic 
plexus,  already  described.  Other  branches  descend  in  front  of  the  common  iliac 
arteries,  and  join,  over  the  promontory  of  the  sa.crum,  to  form  the  hypogastric 
plexus.  Numerous  delicate  filaments  are  also  distributed  to  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  and  the  ligaments  connecting  them. 

Pelvic  Portion  of  the  Sympathetic. 

The  pelvic  portion  of  the  sympathetic  is  situated  in  front  of  the  sacrum,  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  sacral  foramina.  It  consists  of  four  or  five  small 
ganglia  on  each  side,  connected  together  by  interganglionic  cords.  Below,  these 
cords  converge  and  unite  on  the  front  of  the  coccyx,  by  means  of  a  small  ganglion 
(the  coccygeal  (/an'jlion  or  ganylion  irnpar). 

The  superior  and  inferior  branches  are  the  cords  of  communication  between  the 
ganglia  above  and  below. 

The  external  branches^  exceedingly  short,  communicate  with  the  sjicral  nerves. 
They  are  two  in  number  from  each  ganglion.  The  coccygeal  nerve  communicates 
either  with  the  last  sacral  or  coccygeal  ganglion. 

The  internal  hranrhes  communicate,  on  the  front  of  the  sacrum,  with  the  corre- 
sponding branches  from  the  opposite  side:  some,  from  the  first  two  ganglia,  pass 
to  join  the  pelvic  plexus,  and  others  form  a  plexus  which  accompanies  the  miadle 
sacral  artery. 

The  hypogastric  plexus  supplies  the  viscera  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  It  is  situated 
in  front  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  between  the  two  common  iliac  arteries, 
and  is  formed  by  the  union  of  numerous  filaments,  which  descend  on  each  side 
from  the  aortic  plexus,  from  the  lumbar  ganglia,  and  from  the  first  two  sacral 
ganglia.  This  plexus  contains  no  ganglia ;  and  bifurcates,  below,  into  two  lateral 
portions,  which  form  the  inferior  hypogastric,  or  pelvic  plexuses. 
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Inferior  Hypogastric,  or  Pelvic  Plexus. 

The  inferior  hypogastric,  or  pelvic  plexus,  is  situated  at  the  side  of  the  rectiim 
and  bladder  in  the  male,  and  at  the  side  of  the  rectum,  vagina,  and  bladder  in  tlie 
female.  It  is  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the  hypogastric  plexus,  by  branches 
from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sacral  nerves,  and  by  a  few  filaments  from  the 
sacral  ganglia.  At  the  point  of  junction  of  these  nerves  small  ganglia  are  found. 
Prom  this  plexus  numerous  branches  are  distributed  to  all  the  viscera  of  the 
pelvis.     They  accompany  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery. 

The  inferior  hemorrhoidal  plexus  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  pelvic  plexus. 
It  supplies  the  rectum,  joining  with  branches  of  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  plexus. 

The  vesical  plexus  arises  from  the  fore  part  of  the  pelvic  plexus.  The  nerves 
composing  it  are  numerous,  and  contain  a  large  proportion  of  spinal  nerve-fibres. 
They  accompany  the  vesical  arteries,  and  are  distributed  at  the  side  and  base  of 
the  bladder.  Numerous  filaments  also  pass  the  vesiculae  seminales  and  vas 
deferens :  those  accompanying  the  vas  deferens  join,  on  the  spermatic  cord,  with 
branches  from  the  spermatic  plexus. 

1!\\Q  prostatic  plexus  is  continued  from  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvic  plexus. 
The  nerves  composing  it  are  of  large  size.  They  are  distributed  to  the  prostate 
gland,  vesiculae  seminales,  and  erectile  structure  of  the  penis.  The  nerves 
supplying  the  erectile  structure  of  the  penis  consist  of  two  sets,  the  small  and 
large  cavernous  nerves.  They  are  slender  filaments,  which  arise  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  prostatic  plexus ;  and  after  joining  with  branches  from  the  internal 
pudic  nerve,  pass  forwards  beneath  the  pudic  arch. 

The  small  cavernous  nerves  perforate  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  penis,  near 
its  roots. 

The  large  cavernous  nerve  passes  forwards  along  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  joins 
with  the  dorsal  branch  of  tlie  pudic  nerve,  and  is  distributed  to  the  corpus 
cavernosum  and  spongiosum. 

The  vaginal  plexus  arises  from  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvic  plexus.  It  is  lost 
cju  the  walls  of  the  vagina,  being  distributed  to  the  erectile  tissue  at  its  anterior 
part  and  to  the  mucous  membrane.  The  nerves  composing  this  plexus  contain, 
like  the  vesical,  a  large  proportion  of  spinal  nerve-fibres. 

The  uterine  nerves  arise  from  the  lower  part  of  the  hypogastric  plexus,  above 
the  point  where  the  branches  from  the  sacral  nerves  join  the  pelvic  plexus. 
Tliey  accompany  the  uterine  arteries  to  the  side  of  the  organ  between  the  layers 
of  tiie  broad  ligament,  and  are  distributed  to  the  cervix  and  lower  part  of  the 
body  of  the  uterus,  penetrating  its  substance. 

Other  filaments  pass  separately  to  the  body  of  the  uterus  and  Fallopian 
tube. 

Branches  from  the  hypogastric  j)lexus  accompany  the  uterine  arteries  into  the 
substance  of  the  uterus.  U})on  these  filaments  ganglionic  enlargements  arc 
found. 

For  a  detailed  acooimt  of  the  supply  of  nerves  to  tlie  uterus,  and  for  a  description  of  the 
clian^es  which  these  nerves  and  their  ganpliji  undergo  during  ])regnancy,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  papers  on  ''  The  Anatomy  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Uterus,"  published  by  Dr.  Kobert  I>ee. 


Organs  of  Sense. 


THE  organs  of  tte  senses  are  five  in  number,  viz.,  those  of  touch,  of  taste,  of 
smell,  of  hearing,  and  of  sight.    The  skin,  which  is  the  principal  seat  of 
the  sense  of  touch,  has  been  described  in  the  Introduction. 


The  Tongue. 

The  Tongue  is  the  organ  of  the  special  sense  of  taste.     It  is  situated  in  the 
floor  of  the  mouth,  in  the  interval  between  the  two  lateral  portions  of  the  body 

fig.  420.— Upper  Surface  uf  the  ToDgoe. 


'■T'^'-- 


of  the  lower  jaw.     Its  base,  or  root,  is  directed  backwards,  and  connected  with 
the  OS  hyoides  by  numerous  muscles,  with  the  epiglottis  by  three  folds  of  mucous 
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membrane,  which  form  the  glosso-epiglottic  ligaments,  and  with  the  soft  palate 
by  means  of  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces.  Its  apex  or  tip,  thin  and  narrow, 
is  directed  forwards  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  incisor  teeth.  The 
under  surface  of  the  tongue  is  connected  with  the  lower  jaw  by  the  Genio-hyo- 
glossi  muscles ;  from  its  sides,  the  mucous  membrane  is  reflected  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  gums ;  and,  in  front,  a  distinct  fold  of  that  membrane,  the  frsenum 
linguae^  is  formed  beneath  its  under  surface. 

The  tip  of  the  tongue,  part  of  the  under  surface,  its  sides,  and  dorsum,  arc 
free. 

The  dorsum  of  the  tongue  is  convex,  marked  along  the  middle  line  by  a  raphe, 
which  divides  it  into  two  symmetrical  halves ;  this  raphe  terminates  behind, 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  base  of  the  organ,  a  little  in  front  of  a  dee|>  mucous 
follicle,  the  foramen  csectim.  The  anterior  two-thirds  of  this  surface  are  rouofh 
and  covered  with  papillae ;  the  posterior  third  is  smoother,  and  covered  by  the 
projecting  orifices  of  numerous  muciparous  glands. 

The  mucous  membrane  invests  the  entire  extent  of  the  free  surface  of  the 
tongue.  On  the  under  surface  of  the  organ  it  is  thin  and  smooth,  and  may  be 
traced  on  either  side  of  the  fraenum,  through  the  ducts  of  the  submaxillary 
glands ;  and  between  the  sides  of  the  tongue  and  the  lower  jaw,  through  the 
ducts  of  the  sublingual  glands.  As  it  passes  over  the  borders  of  the  organ,  it 
gradually  assumes  its  papillary  character. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  consists  of  structures  analogous  to  those 
of  the  skin,  namely,  a  cutis  or  cerium,  supporting  mimevons  papilhe,  and  covered, 
as  well  as  the  papillae,  with  epithelium. 

The  cutis  is  tough,  but  thinner  and  less  dense  than  in  most  parts  of  the  skin, 
and  is  composed  of  similar  tissue.  It  contains  the  ramifications  of  the  numer- 
ous vessels  and  nerves  from  which  the  papillae  are  supplied,  and  affords  insertion 
to  all  the  intrinsic  muscular  fibres  of  the  organ. 

The  papillae  of  the  tongue  are  thickly  distributed  over  the  whole  of  its  upper 
surface,  giving  to  it  its  characteristic  roughness.  They  are  more  prominent  than 
those  of  the  skin,  standing  out  from  the  surface  like  the  villi  of  the  intestine. 
The  principal  varieties  are  the  papillae  maximae  {drcumvallatse),  papillae  mediae 
{fungi formes),  and  papillae  minimae  {conicse  or  fili/ormes). 

The  papill'de  maximse  (circumvallatae)  are  of  large  size,  and  vary  from  eight 
to  ten  in  number.  They  are  situated  at  the  back  part  of  tlie  doreum  of  the 
tongue,  near  its  base,  forming  a  row  on  each  side,  whicli,  running  backwards  and 
inwards,  meet  in  the  middle  line,  like  the  two  lines  of  the  letter  V  inverted. 
Each  papilla  consists  of  a  central  flattened  projection  of  mucous  membrane  from 
^V  to  jTj  of  an  inch  wide,  attached  to  the  oottom  of  a  cup-shaped  depression  of 
the  mucous  membrane ;  the  papilla  is  in  shape  like  a  truncated  cone ;  the 
smaller  end  being  directed  downwards  and  attached  to  the  tongue,  the  broader 
part  or  ba.se  projecting  on  the  surface  and  being  studded  with  numerous  small 
papilhe,  which,  however,  are  covered  by  a  smooth  layer  of  the  epithelium.  The 
cup-shaped  depression  forms  a  kind  of  fossa  round  the  papilla,  having  a  circular 
margin  of  about  the  same  elevation,  covered  with  small  papillae.  At  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  two  rows  of  papillae  is  the  deep  depression,  the  foramen 
riecf/m^  mentionc^d  above. 

The  paplllie  mediie  (fungiformes),  more  numerous  than  the  preceding,  are 
scattered  irregularly  and  sparingly  over  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue ;  but  are 
found  chiefly  at  its  sides  and  apex.  They  are  cfusily  recognized,  among  the 
other  papilhe,  by  their  large  size,  rounded  emiuences,  and  deep  red  color.  They 
are  narrow  at  their  attachment  to  the  tongue,  but  broad  and  rounded  at  their 
free  extremities,  and  covered  with  secondary  papilla3.  Their  epithelial  invest- 
ment is  very  thin. 

The  pa  pi/he  minimw  (conicae — fili  formes),  cover  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the 
dorsum  ol'  tlie  tongue.  They  are  very  minute,  more  or  less  conical  or  filiform  in 
shape,  and  arranged  in  lines  corresponding  in  direction  with  the  two  rows  of  the 
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papillie  oircumvallatie ;  excepting  at  the  apex  of  the  organ,  where  their  direction 
IS  transverse.  They  have  projecting  from  their  apices  numerous  filiform  proc- 
es.«es,  or  secondary  papillte,  which  are  of  a  whitish  tint,  owing  to  the  thickness 
and  density  of  the  epithelium  of  wliicli  they  are  composed.  They  contain  also  a 
imnilrer  of  elastic  fibres,  which  render  them  firmer  and  more  elastic  than  the 
papillie  of  mucous  membrane  generally.  They  often  inclose  minute  fibres, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  fine  hairs. 

Simple  papillse,  similar  to  those  of  the  skin,  are  dispersed  very  unequally 
among  tlie  compound  forma,  and  exist  sparingly  oo  the  surface  of  the  tongue 
heiiind  the  circutn vallate  variety,  buried  under  a  layer  of  epithelium. 

Structure  iif  the  papilla.  The  papillie  apparently  resemble  in  structure  those 
of  the  cutis,  consisting  of  a  couc-shaped  projection  of  connective  tissue,  covered 
witli  a  thick  layer  of  squamous  epithelium,  and  contain  one  or  more  capillary 
loops,  amongst  which  nerves  are  distributed  in  great  nbundauce.  If  the  epi- 
theliiitn  is  removed,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  not  simple  processes  like  tue 
papilUti  of  the  skin,  for  the  surface  of  each  is  studded  witli  miuute  conical  proc- 
e-sses    of    the    mucous    membrane,   which    form 

secondary  papilla)  (Todd  and  Bowman).     In  the  Fig.  422.— Tuste-gobleu. 

papilhu  circumvallatw  the  nerves  are  numerous 
and  of  large  .size;  in  the  papillfefungiformes  they 
are  also  numerous,  and  terminate  in  a  plexiform 
network,  from  which  brush-like  branches  proceed; 
in  the  jKipilhe  filiformes  their  mode  of  termination 
is  uncertain.  Buried  in  the  epidermis  of  the 
papilliu  circumvallatui,  and  in  some  of  the  fungi- 
formes,  certain  [iceuliar  bodies,  called  tastc-yobleta, 
have  been  described.'  They  are  flask-like  in 
shape,  their  broad  bast^  restmg  on  the  corium, 
and   their   nock  opening   by   an   orifice    between 

the  cells  of  the   epithelium.     They    are  formed  a.  ontm  edi.  b.  cnrtini nii. 

by  two  kinds  of  cells:   the  e.^terior,  which  are 

arranged  in  several  layers,  being  spindle-shaped  and  flattened,  and  in  contact 
by  their  edges ;  the  tapering  e.\treinities  extending  from  the  ba.se  to  the  apex  of 
the  organ,  Tliey  thus  inclose  the  central  cells,  which  are  also  spindle-snaped, 
but  not  tlattenetl,  and  have  a  large  spherical  nucleus  about  the  middle  of  the  cell. 
Both  extremities  are  tilamentous ;  the  inner  process  is  described  as  continuous 
with  the  terminal  fibril  of  a  norve,  while  the  outer  one  projects  as  an  extremely 
fine  hair  througli  the  orifice  of  the  taste-goblet,* 

Besides  the  papillaj,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  is  provided  with 
glands,  and  at  the  posterior  part  contains  large  quantities  of  Ivmphnid  tissue. 

The  muco'is  ijlaiuls  (lingual),  similar  in  structure  to  the  labial  and  buccal,  are 
found  chiefly  beneath  tlio  mucous  membrane  of  t!ie  posterior  third  of  the  dorsum 
of  the  tongue.  There  is  a  small  group  of  these  glands  beneath  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  a  few  along  the  borders  of  the  organ,  and  some  in  front  of  the  circum- 
vallato  papilla?  projecting  in  the  muscular  substance.  Their  ducts  open  either 
upon  the  surface,  or  into  the  deprcsaioHB  round  the  large  napill^. 

The  lymphoid  tissue  is  situated,  for  the  most  part,  at  tiie  back  of  the  tongue, 
between  the  epiglottis  and  the  circumvallate  papillse,  and  is  collected  at  numerous 
points  into  distinct  masse*,  known  as/ollicles.  Here  and  there  in  this  situation 
arc  depressions  in  the  mucous  membrane,  which  are  surrounded  by  nodules  of 

Srmphoid  tissue,  like  the  arrangement  in  the  tonsil, — into  them  ojien  some  of  the 
ucta  of  the  lingual  glands. 

The  epitheli'im  is  of  the  scaly  variety,  like  that  of  the  epidermis.  It  covers  the 
free  surface  of  the  tongue,  as  may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  maceration,  or  boil- 

'  Tliese  bodies  are  also  ftmnd   in  eonsideralile  niiiiibers  nt  tlie  side  of  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
JDSt  in  front  of  the  uriterinr  pillnr^  of  Ihe  fiiiicex. 
'  See  Eugulnian,  id  Strieker's  llaadbuok  (New  i^jil.  Soc.'x  Trans ),  vol.  iii.,  )>.  2. 
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ing,  when  it  can  be  detached  entire :  it  is  much  thinner  than  in  the  skin :  the 
intervals  between  the  large  papillas  are  not  filled  up  by  it,  but  each  papilla  has  a 
separate  investment  from  roof  to  summit.  The  deepest  cells  may  sometimes  be 
detached  as  a  separate  layer,  corresponding  to  the  rete  mucosum,  but  they  never 
contain  coloring  matter. 

The  tongue  consists  of  two  symmetrical  halves,  separated  from  each  other,  in 
the  middle  line,  by  a  fibrous  septum.  Each  half  is  composed  of  muscular  fibres 
arranged  in  various  directions,  containing  much  interposed  fat,  and  supplied  by 
vessels  and  nerves :  and  partly  invested  by  mucous  membrane,  and  a  submucous 
fibrous  stratum.  Into  the  latter  the  muscular  fibres  are  inserted  that  pass  to  the 
surface.  It  is  thicker  behind  than  in  front,  and  is  continuous  with  the  sheaths  of 
the  muscles  attached  to  it. 

The  fibrous  septum  consists  of  a  vertical  layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  extending 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  middle  line  of  the  tongue,  from  the  base  to 
the  apex.  It  is  thicker  behind  than  in  front,  and  occasionally  contains  a  small 
fibro-cartilage,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  well  displayed  by 
making  a  vertical  section  across  the  organ.  Another  strong  fibrous  lamina, 
termed  the  hyoglossal  TneTnbrane^  coanects  the  under  surface  of  the  base  of  the 
tongue  to  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  This  membrane  receives,  in  front,  some 
of  the  fibres  of  the  Genio-hyo-glossi. 

Each  half  of  the  tongue  consists  of  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  muscles.  The  former 
have  been  already  described ;  they  are  the  Hyo-glossus,  Genio-hyo-glossus,  Stylo- 
glossus, Palato-glossus,  and  part  of  the  Superior  constrictor.  The  intrinsic  mus- 
cular fibres  are  described  along  with  the  Lingualis  on  p.  372. 

The  arteries  of  the  tongue  are  derived  from  the  lingual,  the  facial,  and  ascending 
pharyngeal. 

The  nerves  of  the  tongue  are  three  in  number  in  each  half:  the  gustatory 
branch  of  the  fifth,  which  is  distributed  to  the  papillae  at  the  fore  part  and  sides 
of  the  tongue ;  the  lingual  branch  of  the  glosso- pharyngeal,  which  is  distributed 
to  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  base  and  side  of  the  tongue,  and  to  the  papillae 
circuinvallatoe;  and  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  which  is  distributed  to  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  tongue.  The  two  former  are  nerves  of  common  sensation  and 
of  taste ;  the  latter  is  the  motor  nerve  of  tlie  tongue. 


The  Nose. 

The  nose  is  the  special  organ  of  the  sense  of  smell :  by  means  of  the  peculiar 
properties  of  its  nerves  it  protects  the  lungs  from  the  inhalation  of  deleterious 
gases,  and  assists  the  organ  of  taste  in  discriminating  the  properties  of  food. 

The  organ  of  smell  consists  of  two  parts,  one  external,  the  nose ;  the  other 
internal,  the  nasal  fossae. 

The  nose  is  the  more  anterior  and  prominent  part  of  the  organ  of  smell.  It  is 
of  a  triangular  form,  directed  vertically  downwards,  and  projects  from  the  centre 
of  the  face,  immediately  above  tlie  upper  lip.  Its  summit,  or  root,  is  connected 
directly  with  the  forehead.  Its  inferior  •[)art,  the  base  of  the  nose,  presents  two 
elliptical  orifices,  the  nostrils,  separated  from  each  other  by  an  antero-posterior 
sej)tum,  tiic  coliimna.  The  margins  of  these  orifices  arc  provided  with  a  number 
of  stiff  hairs,  or  vibrissae,  which  arrest  the  passage  of  foreign  substances  carried 
with  the  current  of  air  intended  for  respiration.  The  lateral  surfaces  of  the  nose 
form,  by  their  union,  the  dorsum^  the  direction  of  which  varies  considerably  in 
different  individuals.  The  dorsum  terminates  below  in  a  rounded  eminence,  the 
lobe  of  the  nose. 

The  nose  is  composed  of  a  framework  of  bones  and  cartilages,  the  latter 
being  slightly  acted  upon  by  certain  muscles.  It  is  covered  externally  by  the 
integument,  internally  by  mucous  membrane,  and  supplied  with  vessels  and 
nerves. 
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The  bony  frametuork  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  oi^an  :  it  consists  of  the 
nasal  bones  and  the  nasal  processes  of  tlie  superior  maxitlary. 

The  cartiiaginoHs  frameworl;  consists  of  five  pieces,  the  two  upper  and  the  two 
lower  laleriil  cartilages,  anJ  the  carti)n)2;e  of  the  septum. 


Fig^  42:1,  424.— Cartilages  of  the  Now. 


Fig.  425.- 


The  vpper  lateral  cartilai/es  are  situated  below  the  free  mnrgin  of  the  nasa) 
bones ;  each  cartili^e  is  flattened,  and  triangular  in  shape.  Its  anterior  margin 
is  thicker  than  the  posterior,  and  connected  with  the  fibro-carlilage  of  the  septum. 
Its  ptwterior  margin  is  attached  to  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary 
and  nasal  Irones.  Its  inferior  mnrgin  is  connected  by  fibrous  tissue  with  the  lower 
lateral  cartilage :  one  surface  is  turned  outwards,  the  other  inwards,  towards  the 
nasal  cavity. 

The  loioer  lateral  carUlngea  are  two 
thin,  flexible  plates,  .situated  imme- 
diately below  the  preceding,  and 
curved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
the  inner  and  outer  walls  of  each 
orifice  of  the  nostril.  The  portion 
which  forms  the  inner  wall,  thicker 
than  the  rest,  is  loasely  connected 
with  the  same  part  of  the  oi)|xwitc 
cartilage,  and  forms  a  small  part  of 
the  columna.  Its  outer  extremity, 
free,  rounded,  and  projecting,  forms, 
with  the  tliickencd  integument  and 
subjacent  tissue,  the  lobe  of  the  nose. 
The  part  which  forms  the  outer  wall 
is  curved  to  correspond  with  the  ala 
of  the  nose:  it  is  oval  and  fl.itteucd, 
narrow  behind,  where  it  is  connected 
with  the  na.ssl  process  of  the  superior 

maxilla  by  a  lough,  fibrous  membrane,  in  which  are  found  three  or  four  small 
cartilaginous  plates  (sesamoid  cartilages),  cnrltlaginea  minnres.  Above,  it  is 
connected  to  the  upjKjr  lateral  cartilage  and  front  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
septum  ;  below,  it  is  separated  from  the  margin  of  the  nostril  by  dense  cellular 
tissue;  and  in  front,  it  forms,  with  its  fellow,  the  prominence  of  the  tip  of  the  nose. 
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The  cartilage  of  the  septum  is  somewhat  triangular  in  form,  thicker  at  its  mar- 
gins than  at  its  centre,  and  completes  the  separation  between  the  nasal  fossae  in 
front.  Its  anterior  margin,  thickest  above,  is  connected  from  above  downwards 
with  the  nasal  bones,  the  front  part  of  the  two  upper  lateral  cartilages,  and  the 
inner  portion  of  the  two  lower  lateral  cartilages.  Its  posterior  margin  is  con- 
nected with  the  perpendicular  lamella  of  the  ethmoid ;  its  inferior  margin  with 
the  vomer  and  the  palate  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones. 

These  various  cartilages  are  connected  to  each  other,  and  to  the  bones,  by  a 
tough,  fibrous  membrane,  the  perichondrium,  which  allows  the  utmost  facility  of 
movement  between  them. 

The  mnscles  of  the  nose  are  situated  immediately  beneath  the  integument: 
they  are  (on  each  side)  the  Pyramidalis  nasi,  the  Levator  labii  su  peri  oris  alaeque 
nasi,  the  Dilatator  naris,  anterior  and  posterior,  the  Compressor  nasi,  the  Com- 
pressor narium  minor,  and  the  Depressor  alae  nasi.  They  have  been  described 
above  (p.  357). 

The  inteyument  covering  the  dorsum  and  sides  of  the  nose  is  thin,  and  loosely 
connected  with  the  subjacent  parts  ;  but  where  it  forms  the  tip,  or  lobe,  and  the 
alae  of  the  nose,  it  is  thicker  and  more  firmly  adherent.  It  is  furnished  with  a 
large  number  of  sebaceous  follicles,  the  orifices  of  which  are  usually  very  distinct. 

The  mucous  membrane^  lining  the  interior  of  the  nose,  is  continuous  with  the 
skin  externally,  and  with  that  which  lines  the  nasal  fossae  within. 

The  arteries  of  the  nose  are  the  lateralis  nasi,  from  the  facial,  and  the  nasal  artery 
of  the  septum,  from  the  superior  coronary,  which  supplies  the  ala3  and  septum ; 
the  sides  and  dorsum  being  supplied  from  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic 
and  the  infraorbital. 

The  veins  of  the  nose  terminate  in  the  facial  and  ophthalmic. 

The  nerves  of  the  nose  are  branches  from  the  facial,  infraorbital,  and  infratrochlear, 
and  a  filament  from  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophtlialmic. 

Nasal  Fossae. 

The  nasal  fossae  are  two  irregular  cavities  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  face, 
and  extending  from  before  backwards.  They  open  in  front  by  the  two  anterior 
naros,  and  terminate  in  the  pharynx,  behind,  by  the  posterior  nares.  The 
boundaries  of  these  cavities,  and  the  openings  which  are  connected  with  them,  as 
they  exist  in  the  skeleton,  have  been  already  described  (pp.  212-214). 

The  mucous  meml/rane  lining  the  nasal  fossae  is  called  the  pituitary,  from  the 
nature  of  its  secretion  ;  or  Schneider ian,  from  Schneider,  the  first  anatomist  who 
showed  that  the  secretion  proceeded  from  the  mucous  membrane,  and  not,  as  wa<? 
formerly  imagined,  from  the  brain.  It  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  periosteum, 
or  perichondrium  over  which  it  lies.  It  is  continuous  externally  with  the  skin, 
through  the  anterior  nares,  and  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx, 
through  the  posterior  nares.  From  the  nasal  fossae  its  continuity  may  be  traced 
with  the  conjunctiva,  through  the  nasal  duct  and  lachrymal  canals;  with  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum  and  mastoid  cells,  through  the  Eustachian 
tube;  and  with  the  frontal,  ethmoidal,  and  sphenoidal  sinuses,  and  the  antrum 
of  Highmore,  through  the  several  openings  in  the  meatuses.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  thickest,  and  most  vjuscular,  over  the  turbinated  bones.  It  is  also  thick 
over  the  septum ;  but,  in  the  intervals  between  the  spongy  bones,  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  nasal  fossae,  it  is  very  thin.  Where  it  lines  the  various  sinuses  and 
the  antrum  of  Highmore,  it  is  thin  and  pale. 

The  epithelium  ditYers  in  its  character  according  to  the  functions  of  the  part 
of  the  nose  in  which  it  is  found.  Near  the  orifice  of  the  nostril,  where  common 
sensation  is  chiefly  or  alone  required,  the  epithelium  is  of  the  ordinary  pave- 
ment or  scaly  variety.  In  the  rest  of  the  cavity,  below  the  distribution  of  the 
olfactory  nerves,  i.  t.  in  the  respiratory  j)ortion  of  the  nasal  cavity,  the  epithelium 
is  columnar  and  ciliated.     This  is  the  case  also  in  the  sinuses  of  the  nose.    In 
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the  olfactory  region,  t.  e.  the  region  in  which  the  terminal  filamects  from  the 
olfactory  bulb  are  distributed  (see  p.  651),  the  epithelial  cells  are  columnar  and 
non-ciliated  ;  their  free  surface  presents  a  sharp  outline,  and  their  deep  extremity 
is  prolonged  into  a  process  which  runs  inwards,  branching  to  communicate  with 
similar  processes  from  neighboring  cells,  so  as  to  form  a  network  in  the  deep 
part  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Lying  between  them  are  cells  (termed  by  Max 
Schultze  olfactory  cells),  which  consist  of  a  nucleated  body  and  two  processes,  of 
which  one  runs  outwards  between  the  columnar  epithelial  cells,  and  terminates 
at  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  the  other  (the  deep)  process 
runs  inwards,  is  frequently  beaded  like  a  nerve-fibre,  and  is  believed  by  most 
observers  to  be  in  connection  with  one  of  the  terminal  filaments  of  tlie  olfactory 
nerve. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  pigmented  in  the  olfactory,  but  not  in  the  other 
re^ons,  being  of  a  light-yellow  color,  at  least  in  the  white  races.' 

This  membrane  is  also  provided  with  a  nearly  continuous  layer  of  branched 
mucous  glands,  the  ducts  of  which  open  upon  its  surface.  They  are  most 
numerous  at  the  middle  and  back  parts  of  the  nasal  fossee,  and  largest  at  the 
lower  and  back  part  of  the  septum. 

Owing  to  the  great  thickness  of  this  membrane,  the  nasal  fossie  are  much  nar- 
rower, and  the  turbinated  bones,  especially  the  lower  ones,  appear  larger  and 
more  prominent  than  in  the  skeleton.  From  the  .same  circumstance,  also,  the 
various  apertures  communicating  with  the  meatuses  are  either  narrowed  or  com- 
pletely closed. 

In  the  superior  meattis,  the  aperture  ,_     ,„.     vt  .  ^  ... 

A  T     .-  -.,    ',  ■^.      .  Ha.  436.— Nerves  of  ScpUiiii  of  Nusd, 

ot    communication   with   the  pastenor  "  RkhtSiUe 

ethmoidal  cells  is  considerably  dimin- 
ished in  size,  and  the  sphenopalatine 
foramen  completely  covered  in. 

In  the  middle  meatus,  the  opening  of 
the  infundibulum  is  partially  hidden  by 
a  projecting  fold  of  mucous  membrane, 
and  llie  orifice  of  the  antrum  is  con- 
tracted to  a  small  circular  aperture, 
much  narrower  than  in  the  skeleton. 

In  the  inferior  meatus,  the  orifice  of 
the  nasal  duct  is  partially  hidden  by 
either  a  single  or  double  valvular 
mucous  fold,  and  the  anterior  palatine 
canal  either  completely  closed  in,  or  a 
tubular  cul-tk-sac  of  mucous  membrane 
b  continued  a  short  distance  into  it. 

In  the  roof,  the  opening   leading  to 
the  sphenoidal  sinus  is  narrowed,  and  the  apertures  in  the  cribriform  plate  of 
the  ethmoid  completely  closed  in. 

The  arteries  of  the  nasal  fossae  are  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal,  I'rom 
the  ophthalmic,  which  supply  the  ethmoidal  cells,  frontal  sinuses,  and  roof  of  the 
Dose ;  the  sphe no- palatine,  from  the  internal  maxillary,  which  supplies  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  spongy  bones,  the  meatuses,  and  septum  ;  and  the  alve- 
olar branch  of  the  internal  ma.\illary,  which  supplies  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  antrum.  The  ramifications  of  these  vessels  form  a  close,  plexiform  network, 
beneath  and  in  tlic  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  veins  of  the  Tuisal/ossm  form  a  close  network  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. They  pass,  some  with  the  veins  accompanying  the  spheno-palatine 
artery,  through  the  spheno-palatine  foramen ;  and  otliers,  through  the  alveolar 

'An  interesting  spec iiliit ion  hfw  been  aiigfcested  by  Dr.  W.  0([le  {Med.-Chir.  7Van«.,  vol.  liii., 
3TT)  as  to  the  po^wilile  cinnection  between  tlie  presence  and  abuntlance  of  thin  (lignient  and  the 
porfeotion  of  (iie  sense  uf  smell. 
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branch,  join  the  facial  vein ;  some  accompany  the  ethmoidal  arteries,  and  ter- 
minate  in  the  ophthalmic  vein ;  and,  lastly,  a  few  communicate  with  the  veins  in 
the  interior  of  the  skull,  through  the  foramina  in  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  bone,  and  the  foramen  caecum. 

The  nerves  are,  the  olfactory,  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  filaments 
from  the  anterior  dental  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary,  the  Vidian,  naso-pal- 
atine,  descending  anterior  palatine,  and  nasal  branches  of  Meckers  ganglion. 

The  olfactory^  the  special  nerve  of  the  sense  of  smell,  is  distributed  over  the 
upper  third  of  the  septum,  and  over  the  surface  of  the  superior  and  middle 
spongy  bones. 

The  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  distributes  filaments  to  the  upper  and  ante- 
rior part  of  the  septum,  and  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossae. 

Filaments  from  the  anterior  dental  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  supply  the 
inferior  meatus  and  inferior  turbinated  bone. 

The  Vidian  nsrve  supplies  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  septum,  and  supe- 
rior spongy  bone ;  and  the  upper  anterior  nasal  branches  from  the  spheno-palatme 
ganglion  have  a  similar  distribution. 

The  naso-palatine  nerve  supplies  the  middle  of  the  septum. 

The  larger^  or  anterior  palatine  nerve^  supplies  the  middle  and  lower  spongy 
bones. 

The  Eye. 

The  eyeball  is  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  orbit.  In  this  situation  it  is 
securely  protected  from  injury,  whilst  its  position  is  such  as  to  insure  the  most 
extensive  range  of  sight.  It  is  acted  upon  by  numerous  muscles,  by  which  it  is 
capable  of  being  directed  to  any  part,  supplied  by  vessels  and  nerves,  and  is 
additionally  protected  in  front  by  several  appendages,  such  as  the  eyebrow,  eye- 
lids, etc. 

The  eyeball  is  imbedded  in  the  fat  of  the  orbit,  but  is  surrounded  by  a  thin 
membranous  sac,  which  isolates  it,  so  as  to  allow  of  free  movement.  This  mem- 
branous sac  is  named  the  capsule  of  Tenon^  or  tunica  vaginalis  oculi.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  serous  membrane,  consisting  of  a  parietal  and  visceral 
layer.  The  latter  invests  the  posterior  part  of  the  globe,  and  is  connected  to  it 
by  very  delicate  connective  tissue ;  the  former  (parietal)  lines  the  hollow  in  the 
fat  in  which  the  eyeball  is  imbedded.  Both  layers  are  lined  on  their  free  sur- 
faces by  flattened  epithelial  cells.  Lymphatic  vessels  are  said  to  open  on  these 
surfaces  by  stomata. 

The  eyeball  is  spherical  in  form,  having  the  segment  of  a  smaller  and  more 
prominent  sphere  ingrafted  upon  its  anterior  part.  It  is  from  this  circumstance 
that  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  eyeball,  which  measures  about  an  inch, 
exceeds  the  transverse  diameter  by  about  a  line.  The  segment  of  the  larger 
sphere,  which  forms  about  five-sixths  of  the  globe,  is  opaque,  and  formed  by  the 
sclerotic,  the  tunic  of  protection  to  the  eyeball;  the  smaller  sphere,  which  forms 
the  remaining  sixth,  is  transparent,  and  formed  by  the  cornea.  The  axes  of  the 
eyeballs  are  nearly  parallel,  and  do  not  correspond  to  the  axes  of  the  orbits, 
which  are  directed  outwards.  The  optic  nerves  follow  the  direction  of  the  axes 
of  the  orbits,  and  enter  the  eyeball  a  little  to  their  inner  or  nasal  side.  The 
eyeball  is  c()nij)osed  of  several  investing  tunics,  and  of  fluid  and  solid  refracting 
media,  called  hf/mors. 

The  tunics  are  three  in  number : — 

1.  Sclerotic  and  Cornea. 

2.  Choroid,  Iris,  and  Ciliary  Processes. 

3.  Eetina. 

The  refracting  media,  or  humors,  are  also  three: — 

Aqueous.  Crystalline  (lens)  and  Capsule.  Vitreous. 

The  sclerotic-  and  cornea  form  the  external  tunic  of  the  eyeball ;  they  are 


itially  fibrous  in  structure,  the  sclerotic  Iwiiig  opaque,  and  forming  the  f 
liicli  iorms  the  remaining  si.x 
being  transparent. 


terior  five-sixths  of  the  globe :  the  cornea,  which 
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The  Sclerotic  {n\<rifi(,  hard)  (Fig,  427)  has  received  its  name  from  its  extreme 
densily  and  hardness;  it  is  a  firm,  unyielding,  fibrous  membrane,  serving  to 
maintain  the  form  of  the  globe.  It  is  much  thicker  behind  than  in  front.  Its 
external  sftrface  is  of  a  white  color,  quite  smooth,  except  at  the  points  where  the 
Hecti  and  Obliqui  muscles  are  inserted  into  it,  and  covered,  for  part  of  its  extent, 
by  the  conjunctival  membrane;  hence  the  whiteness  and  brilliancy  of  the  front 
of  the  eyeball.  Its  iitner  surface  is  stained  of  a  brown  color,  marked  by  grooves, 
in  wliicii  arc  lodged  ihc  ciliary  nerves,  and  connected  by  an  exceedingly  fine 
cellular  tissue  (lamina  fusca)  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  clioroid.  Behind,  it 
is  pierced  by  the  optic  nerve  o  little  to  its  inner  or  nasal  side,  and  is  continuous 
with  tlie  fibrous  sheath  of  the  nerve,  wliich  is  derived  from  the  dura  mater.  At 
the  jHiint  where  the  optic  nerve  passes  througli  the  sclerotic,  this  membrane  forms 

Fig.  427.— A  Verticiil  Section  of  the  Eyeball.    (Enlantoti.) 


a  thin  cribriform  lamina  {the  lamina  cntrosa) ;  the  minute  orifices  in  this  layer 
serve  for  the  transmission  of  the  nervous  filaments,  and  the  fibrous  septa  divid- 
ing ihem  from  one  another  are  continuous  with  the  membranous  procefwes  whicli 
separate  the  buniUes  of  nerve-fibres.  One  of  these  openings,  lai^r  than  the 
rest,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  lamella ;  it  is  called  the  poms  opticus,  and  trans- 
mits the  arteria  centralis  retime  to  the  interior  of  the  eyeball.  Around  the  crib- 
riform lamella  are  numerous  small  apertures  for  the  transmission  of  the  ciliary 
vessels  and  tierves.  In  front,  the  sclerotic  is  continuous  with  the  cornea  by 
direct  continuity  of  tissue,  but  the  o(>a(|ue  sclerotic  overlaps  the  cornea  rather 
more  on  its  out«r  than  on  its  inner' su  rfaco. 

Structure.  Tlic  sclerotic  is  formed  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  intermixed  with  fine 
elastic  fibres,  and  fusiform  nucleated  cells.  Tliese  are  aggregated  into  bundles, 
which  are  arranged  chiefly  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  It  yields  gelatin  on  boil- 
ing. Its  vessels  are  not  numerous,  the  capillaries  being  of  small  size,  uniting  at 
long  and  wide  intervals.     The  existence  of  nerves  in  it  is  doubtful. 

The  Cornea  is  the  projecting  transparent  i>art  of  the  external  tunic  of  the  eye- 
ball, and  forms  the  anterior  sixth  of  the  glolKt.  It  is  not  quite  circular,  being  a 
little  broader  in  the  transverse  than  in  ilic  vertical  direction,  in  consequence  of 
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the  sclerotic  overlapping  the  margin  above  and  below.  It  is  convex  anteriorly, 
and  projects  forwards  from  the  sclerotic  in  the  same  manner  that  a  watch-glass 
does  from  its  case.  Its  degree  of  curvature  varies  in  different  individuals,  and 
in  the  same  individual  at  different  periods  of  life,  it  being  more  prominent  iu 
youth  than  in  advanced  life,  when  it  becomes  flattened.  The  cornea  is  dense  and 
of  uniform  thickness  throughout ;  its  posterior  surface  is  perfectly  circular  in 
outline,  and  exceeds  the  anterior  surface  slightly  in  extent,  from  the  latter  being 
overlapped  by  the  sclerotic. 

Structure,  The  cornea  consists  of  four  layers:  namely,  of  a  thick  central 
fibrous  structure,  the  cornea  proper;  in  front  of  this  is  the  conjunctiva;  behind, 
the  posterior  elastic  lamina,  covered  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eyeball.  The  name  of  membrane  of  Descemet  or  Demours  is 
given  to  this  posterior  elastic  lamina  and  its  epithelial  coating. 

The  proper  substance  of  the  cornea  is  fibrous,  tough,  unyielding,  perfectly  trans- 
parent, and  continuous  with  the  sclerotic,  with  which  it  is  in  structure  identical 
It  is  composed  of  about  sixty  flattened  lamellae,  superimposed  one  on  another. 
These  lamellae  are  made  up  of  ordinary  fibrillar  connective  tissue,  the  fibres  of 
which  are  directly  continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  sclerotic.  The  fibres  of  each 
lamella  are  for  the  most  part  parallel  with  each  other ;  those  of  alternating 
lamellae  at  right  angles  to  each  otner.  Fibres,  however,  frequently  pass  from  one 
lamella  to  the  next. 

The  corneal  layers  are  connected  with  each  other  by  an  interstitial  cement 
substance,  in  which  are  spaces,  the  corneal  spaces,^  The  spaces  are  stellate  in 
shape  and  have  numerous  offeets,  by  which  they  communicate  with  other  spaces. 
Each  space  contains  a  cell,  the  corneal  corpuscle^  which  resembles  in  form  the 
space  in  which  it  is  contained,  but  does  not  entirely  fill  it. 

Immediately  beneath  the  conjunctival  epithelium,  the  cornea  proper  presents 
certain  characteristic  differences,  which  have  led  some  anatomists  to  regard  it  as 
a  distinct  membrane,  and  it  has  been  named  by  Bowman  the  anterior  elastic  lamina. 
It  differs,  however,  from  the  true  elastic  lamina  or  membrane  of  Descemet  in 
many  essential  particulars,  presenting  evidence  of  fibrillar  structure  and  not  hav- 
ing the  same  tendency  to  curl  inwards,  or  to  undergo  fracture,  when  detached 
from  the  other  layers  of  the  cornea.  It  consists  of  extremely  closely  interwoven 
fibrils,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  rest  of  the  cornea  proper,  but  contain?  no 
corneal  corpuscles.  It  seems  therefore  more  proper  to  regard  it  as  a  part  of  the 
proi)er  tissue  of  the  cornea.* 

The  2)osterior  elastic  lamina^  which  covers  the  proper  structure  of  the  cornea 
behind,  presents  no  structure  recognizable  under  the  microsco|X5.  It  consists  of 
a  hard,  elastic,  and  perfectly  transparent  homogeneous  membrane,  of  extreme 
thinness,  which  is  not  rendered  opaque  by  either  water,  alcohol,  or  acids.  It  is 
very  brittle,  but  its  most  remarkable  property  is  its  extreme  elasticity,  and  the 
tendency  which  it  presents  to  curl  up,  or  roll  upon  itself,  with  the  attached  sur- 
face innermost,  when  separate  from  the  proper  substance  of  the  cornea.  Its  w^ 
appears  to  be  (as  suggested  by  Dr.  Jacob),  "  to  preserve  the  requisite  permanent 
correct  curvature  of  the  flaccid  cornea  proper." 

The  conjunctival  epithelium^  which  covers  the  front  of  the  cornea  proper,  con- 
sists of  several  layers  of  epithelial  cells.  The  lowermost  cells  are  columnar: 
then  follow  two  or  three  layers  of  polyhedral  cells,  some  of  which  present  ridges 
and  furrows,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  cuticle.  Lastly,  there  are  three  or 
four  layers  of  scaly  epithelium,  with  flattened  nuclei. 

The  epithelial  lining  of  the  aijueous  chamber  covers  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  posterior  elastic  lamina.  It  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  polygonal  trans- 
parent nucleated  cells,  similar  to  those  found  lining  other  serous  Ciivities. 

Arteries  and  Nerves.     ^V\\c  cornea  is  a  non- vascular  structure,  the  capillary 

^  Tliis  layer  has  been  called  by  Reichert  the  **  anterior  limiting  layer,"  a  name  which  appears 
more  applicable  to  it  than  that  of  anterior  elastic  lamina. 
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vessels  tenninnting  in  loops  at  its  circumference.  Lymphatic  vesRels  have  not 
as  yet  been  demonstrated  m  it.  The  nerves  are  numerous,  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  in  number  (Kiilliker):  forty  to  forly-five  (Waldeyer  and  Siimisch);  they  are 
derived  from  the  ciliary  nerves,  and  enter  the  laminated  tissue  of  the  cornea. 
They  ramify  throughout  its  substance  in  a  delicate  network,  and  their  terminal 
filaments  have  been  traced  by  Cohnheim  through  the  proix^r  substance  of  the 
cornea  into  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epithelium. 

Diauetion.  Id  order  to  separate  tho  Bclcrotic  and  cornea,  so  as  to  cxpone  the  second  tnoic, 
tlie  ejeliall  alionld  be  imrnerRed  in  a  small  vvteel  of  water.  A  fold  of  the  aclerotic  ni>ar  ft* 
■nttirior  part  having;  been  pinched  np.  an  omsratiun  not  easily  |ierforined,  from  the  extreme  ten- 
Mon  of  the  membrane,  it  sliciuld  be  divided  with  ii  pair  tit  bhint-tioiuted  sciasom.  As  hood  as 
the  choroid  is  exposed,  the  end  of  a  blowpipe  should  lie  intro(lucc<l  into  the  orifice,  and  a  stream 
uf  air  forced  into  it,  so  as  to  separate  the  sliKht  c«l1ular  connection  between  the  sclerotic  and 
choroid.  Ttie  Hclerotic  BJionkl  now  he  divided  around  it:*  entire  circumrerence,  and  may  tie 
retnovtsd  in  separate  jiortiona.  The  front  Kepnent  Iwipfi  then  drawn  forwards,  the  handle  of 
the  HCftlpol  should  be  prease<l  gently  against  it  at  its  connection  with  the  iris,  and  these  boini; 
separated,  a  i|uantit)-  of  perfectly  transparent  Haid  will  escape :  this  is  the  aqneous  humor.  In 
the  course  of  the  dissection,  the  ciliary  nerves  may  be  seen  iving  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue 
between  the  choroid  and  sclerotic,  or  runtaincd  in  delicate  grooveti  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
latter  membrane. 

Second  Tunic.  This  is  formed  by  the  choroid  behind ;  the  i  ri-s  and  ciliary  proc- 
esses in  front;  and  by  the  ciliary  ligament,  and  Ciliary  muscle,  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea. 


Fig.  426.— The  Choroid  and  Iris.     (Enlarged.) 


The  choroid  is  the  v;tscular  and  pigmentarv tunic  of  the  eyeball,  investing  the 
posterior  five-sixths  of  the  globe,  and  extending  as  far  forwards  as  the  cornea; 
the  ciliary  processes  being  appendages  of  the  choroid  develoiied  from  its  inner 
surface  in  front.  The  iris  is  the  circular  muscular  se|)Iuin,  which  hangs  vertically 
behind  the  cornea,  presenting  in  its  centre  a  large  circular  aperture,  the  pupil. 
The  ciliary  ligament  and  Ciliary  muscle  form  Hie  white  ring  observed  at  the 
point  where  the  choroid  and  iris  join  with  each  other,  and  with  the  sclerotic  and 

The  Choroid  is  a  thin,  highly  va-^cniar  incrubrane,  of  a  dark-brown  or  chocolate 
color,  which  invests  the  posterior  tivesixtlis  of  the  central  part  of  the  globe.  It 
ia  pieroed  behind  by  the  optic  nerve,  and  teruiinates  in  front  at  the  ciliary  liga- 
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motit,  where  it  bends  inwards,  and  forms  on  its  inner  surface  a  series  of  Folds  1 
jtlaitings,  the  ciliary  processes.     It  is  thicker  beliind  than  in  front.     Externa 
it  is  connected  by  a  line  cellular  web  {membrana/usca)  with  the  inner  surface  flj 
the  sclerotic.     Its  inner  surface  is  smooth,  and  lies  in  contact  with  the  i 
The  choroid  cooHiuts  mainly  of  adense  capillary  plexus  and  of  small  artericsoi 
veins,  carrying  the  blood  to  and  returning  it  from  thi.s  plexus.     In  conaw^neni 
of  these  small  arteries  and  veins  being  arranged  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  capilln 
uetwork,  it  is  customary  to  describe  the  choroid  as  consisting  of  two  layers;  tf 
outermost  composed  of  small  arteries  and  veins,  with  pigment  cells  iulerspe 
between  them ;  the  innermost  consisting  of  a  capillary  plexus.' 

The  ejjternal  layer  consists,  in  part,  of  the  larger  branches  of  the  short  ci!i»L 
arteries,  which  run  forwards  between  the  veins  before  they  bend  downwunUS 
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terminate  in  the  capillaries.     This  layer  is  formed,  however,  principally  of  vaiw 
which  are  named,  from  their  distribution,  vtmx  vortieosse.     They  converge  \»  M 
or  five  equidislanl  trunks,  which  pierce  the  eclcrolic  midway  between  tlie  miu^ 
i»f  the  cornea  and  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.     Interspersed  between  » 
vessels  are  ludgcd  dark,  star-shaped  pigment-eel  Is,  the  fibrous  od'sets  from  whi 
communicating  with  similar  branchings  from  neighboring  cells,  form  a  lielici 
network  or  stroma,  which,  toward.s  the  inner  surface  of  the  choroid,  loses  its  p_ 
menlary  character.     On  its  outer  surface  the  choroid  is  covered  by  a  layer  0 
oounective  tissue,  continuous  with  the  lamina  fusca,  but  separable  from  it 
has  been  termed  the  memhrana  euprashoroidea,  and  is  covered  on  its  external  * 
face  with  endothelium  (Schwalbe). 

The  internal  layer  consists  of  an  exceedingly  fine  capillary  plexus,  formed  \ 
the  short  ciliary  vesaols,  and  is  known  as  the  tunica  Rnyschtana.  The  networH 
close,  and  finer  at  the  hinder  pari  of  the  choroid  than  in  front.  About  halfl 
iiicli  behind  the  cornea  its  meshes  become  larger,  and  are  continuous  with  tl 
of  the  ciliary  processes.  On  the  inner  surface  of  this  layer  is  s  very  ihin,  rttlL 
ureless  membrane,  called  the  Vitreo'ts  membrane ;  it  is  closely  connected  withal 
stroma  of  the  choroid  and  separates  it  from  the  pigmentary  layers  of  the  reliil 

The  miliary  proeesBes  ahoiilil  now  be  eiHiniiied.  Their  in«y  l>ii  expouid,  either  hy  (lotJiulilU 
iris  from  it«  i^nneolion  wilh  tliu  ciliurj'  lif;uuieut,  or  b;  muking  ii  irituavurM  aoction  of  lliogt 
nod  exumining  chdiii  (ruin  l)chiii(l. 

'  Foriiivrly  )he  churoiJ  wa!<  tlfitu^ribed  as  conaiBl.ing  t)f  tliree  layurs;  n  third  or  pigraeff 
iiiwiibriun;  being  desc-i'ibL-d  as  belontfiiig  to  the  ehorolU.     Now,  however,  thifi  inombront,  in  J 
>w<[iienucof  ihoinethodof  )i8deve1i>iiiiieat,isrtigar<Ieil  ana  part  of  the  retian,  and  will  bo  itm 
with  tlint  stroRturo. 
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The  Ciliary  processes  are  formed  by  the  plaiting  and  folding  inwards  of  the 
layers  of  the  choroid,  at  its  anterior  margin,  and  are  received  between  corre- 
sponding foldings  of  the  Buspensory  ligament  of  the  lene,  thus  establishing  a  com- 
munication between  the  choroid  and  inner  tunic  of  the  eye.  They  are  arranged 
in  a  circle,  behind  the  iris,  round  the  margin  of  the  lens.  They  vary  between 
sixty  and  eighty  in  number,  lie  side  by  side,  and  may  be  divided  into  large  and 
small ;  the  latter,  consisting  of  about  one-third  of  the  entire  number,  are  situated 
in  the  spaces  between  the  former,  but  without  regular  alternation.  The  larger 
processes  are  each  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  hemispherical  in 
shape,  their  periphery  being  attached  to  the  ciliary  ligameol,  and  continuous  with 
the  layers  of  the  choroid :  the  opposite  margin  is  free  and  rests  upon  the  circum- 
ference of  the  lens.  Their  anterior  surface  is  turned  towards  the  back  of  the  iris, 
with  the  circumference  of  which  it  is  continuous.  The  posterior  surface  is  closely 
connected  with  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens. 

Striiclnre.  The  ciliary  processes  are  similar  in  structure  to  the  choroid :  the 
vessels  are  larger,  having  chiefly  a  longitudinal  direction.  Externally  they  are 
covered  with  several  layers  of  pigment-cells;  the  component  cells  are  small, 
rounded,  and  full  of  pigment-granules. 


The  Irii  {iris,  a  rainbow)  has  received  its  name  from  its  various  colors  in 
dift'erent  individuals.  It  is  a  thin,  circular-shaped,  contractile  curtain,  suspended 
in  the  aqueous  humor  behind  the  cornea,  and  in  front  of  the  lens,  being  perforated 
at  the  nasal  side  of  its  centre  by  a  circular  aperture,  the  pvpil,  for  the  transmis* 
sion  of  light.  By  its  circumference  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  choroid  ; 
externally  to  this  is  the  ciliary  ligament,  by  which  it  is  connected  to  the  sclerotic 
and  cornea;  its  inner  edge  forms  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  its  surfaces  are  flat- 
tened, and  look  forwards  and  backwards,  the  anterior  surface  towards  the  cornea, 
the  posterior  towards  the  ciliary  processes  and  lens.  The  circumference  of  the 
iris  is  connected  to  the  cornea  by  a  reticular  structure,  denominated  the  liga- 
inentum  pectinatum  iridis.  This  reticular  structure  is  derived  from  the  mem- 
brane of  Descemet,  which  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea  breaks  up  into  fibres ; 
some  of  which  are  continued  into  the  front  of  the  iris,  others  arc  connected  with 
the  fore  part  of  the  choroid  and  sclerotic.  These  fibres  form  a  reticulated  struct- 
ure at  tne  outer  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber,  the  intervals  between  the  fibres 
forming  small  cavernous  spaces  (fhe  spares  of  Foniona).  These  little  recesses 
communicate  with  a  somewhat  larjjcr  .^pace  in  the  substiince  of  the  sclerotic 
close  to  its  junction  with  the  coriicii.     This  is  the  Canal  of  Schlemm,  or  sinus 
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circularis  iridis^  and  according  to  Schwalbe  and  Waldeyer  is  a  lymph  canal,  but 
according  to  the  more  recent  investigations  of  Leber  is  a  venous  sinus.  The 
anterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  variously  colored  in  different  individuals,  and 
marked  by  lines  which  converge  towards  the  pupil.  The  posterior  surface  is  of 
a  deep  purple  tint,  from  being  covered  by  dark  pigment ;  it  is  hence  named  uvea, 
from  its  resemblance  in  color  to  a  ripe  grape. 

Structure.     The  iris  is  composed  of  the  following  structures : — 

1.  In  front  is  a  layer  of  polyhedral  cells  on  a  delicate  hyaline  basement-mem- 
brane. This  layer  is  continuous  with  the  membrane  of  Descemet,  and  in  men 
with  dark-colored  irides  the  cells  contain  pigment-granules. 

2.  Stroma.  The  stroma  consists  of  fibres  and  cells.  The  former  are  made  up 
of  fine  delicate  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue,  of  which  some  few  fibres  have  a  cir- 
cular direction  at  the  circumference  of  the  iris :  but  the  chief  mass  consists  of 
fibres  radiating  towards  the  pupil.  They  form  by  their  interlacement  a  delicate 
mesh,  in  which  the  vessels  and  nerves  are  contained.  Interspersed  between  the 
bundles  of  connective  tissue  are  numerous  branched  cells  with  fine  processes. 
Many  of  them  in  dark  eyes  contain  pigment-granules,  but  in  the  blue  eyes  they 
are  unpigmented. 

3.  The  muscular  fil>re  is  involuntary,  and  consists  of  circular  and  radiating 
fibres.  The  circular  fibres  (sphincter  of  the  pupil)  surround  the  margin  of  the 
pupil  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  like  a  sphincter,  forming  a  narrow 
band,  about  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  width ;  those  near  the  free  margin  being 
closely  aggregated ;  those  more  external  somewhat  separated,  and  forming  less 
complete  circles.  The  radiating  fibres  (dilator  of  the  pupil)  converge  from  the 
circumference  towards  the  centre,  and  blend  with  the  circular  fibres  near  the 
margin  of  the  pupil. 

4.  Pigment.  The  situation  of  the  pigment-cells  diftiers  in  different  irides.  In 
the  various  shades  of  blue  eyes  the  only  pigment-cells  are  several  layers  of  small 
round  or  polyhedral  cells,  filled  with  dark  pigment,  situated  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  iris,  and  continuous  with  the  pigmentary  covering  of  the  ciliary 
processes.  The  color  of  the  eye  in  these  individuals  is  due  to  this  coloring 
matter  showing  more  or  less  through  the  texture  of  the  iris.  In  the  albino  oven 
this  pigment  is  absent.  In  the  gray,  brown,  and  black  eye  there  are,  as  men- 
tioned above,  pigment-granules  to  be  found  in  the  cells  of  the  stroma  and  in  the 
epithelioid  layer  on  the  front  of  the  iris,  to  which  the  color  of  the  eye  is  due. 

The  arteries  of  the  iris  are  derived  from  the  long  and  anterior  ciliary,  and  from 
the  vessels  of  the  ciliary  processes  (see  p.  500). 

The  nerves  of  the  iris  are  derived  from  the  ciliary  branches  of  the  lenticular 
ganglion  and  the  long  ciliary  from  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  division 
of  the  fifth.  After  reaching  the  iris  in  the  manner  described  above  (page  600), 
they  form  a  plexus  around  the  attached  margin  of  the  iris;  from  this  are  derived 
non-medullated  fibres,  which  terminate  in  the  circular  and  radiating  muscular 
fibres.  Their  exact  mode  of  termination  has  not  been  ascertained.  Other  fibres 
from  the  plexus  terminate  in  a  network  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris.  The 
fibres  derived  from  the  motor  root  of  the  lenticular  ganglion  (third  nerve)  su|)ply 
the  circular  fibres,  while  those  derived  from  the  sympathetic  supply  the  radiating 
fibres. 

i\fc77ibrana  pupillaris.  In  the  foetus  the  pupil  is  closed  by  a  delicate,  trans- 
parent, vascular  membrane,  the  merahrana  prqnllaris^  which  divides  the  space  in 
which  the  iris  is  suspended  into  two  distinct  chambers.  This  membrane  contains 
numerous  minute  vessels  continued  from  the  margin  of  the  iris  to  those  on  the 
front  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  These  vessels  have  a  looped  arrangement, 
converging  towards  each  other  without  anastomosing.  Between  the  seventh  and 
eighth  month  the  membrane  begins  to  disappear,  by  its  gradual  absorption  from 
the  centre  towards  the  circumference,  and  at  birth  only  a  few  fragments  remain. 
It  is  said  sometimes  to  remain  permanent  and  j^roduce  blindness. 

The  Ciliary  innscle  (Bowman)  consists  of  unstriped  fibres:  it  forms  a  grayish. 
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scm  it  ran  spa  rent,  circular  band,  aliuut  one-eiglith  of  an  inch  broad,  on  the  outer 
surface  of  tlie  fore  part  of  the  choroid.  It  is  thickest  in  front,  and  gradually 
Kvoines  thinner  beliind.     It  consists  of  two  sets  of  fibres,  radiating  aiid^ircular. 


Tho  fofiiier,  much  the  more  numerous,  arise  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  coruea 
and  uclcrotiu,  and,  jiassiug  backwards,  are  attached  to  the  choroid  opposite  to  the 
eiiiarv  procfs.>;es.  The  circular  fibres  are  internal  to  the  radiating  ones,  and  to 
a^me  extent  unconnected  with  them,  and  liave  a  circular  course  around  the  inser- 
tions i>f  the  iris,  Tliey  (ire  sometimes  called  the  "ring  muscle"  of  Miiller,  and 
were  formerly  described  as  the  ciliary  ligament.  The  Ciliary  muscle  is  admitted 
to  be  the  chief  agent  in  accommodation,  i.e.,  in  adjusting  the  eye  to  the  vision 
of  near  objects.  Mr.  Bowman  Itelieved  that  this  was  eftected  by  its  compressing 
the  vitreous  bodv.  and  so  causing  the  lens  to  advance ;  but  the  view  which  now 
prevails  is  that  the  contraolion  of  the  muscle,  by  drawing  on  the  ciliary  processes, 
fonipresses  the  lens,  increa.*ing  the  curvature  of  its  anterior  surface,  and  causing 
the  iris  to  advance.     The  punil  is  at  the  same  time  slightly  contracted.' 

The  Reliiut  may  be  e.Kposea  by  carefully  removing  the  choroid  from  its  external 
surface.  It  is  a  delicate  nervons  membrane,  upon  the  surface  of  wlueh  the  images 
of  external  objects  are  received.  Its  outer  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  choroid ; 
its  inner  surface  with  tho  vitreous  body.  Behind,  it  is  continuous  with  the  o|.itic 
nerve ;  it  gradually  diminishes  in  thickness  from  behind  forwards;  and,  in  front, 

Fig.  431,- 


extcnds  nearly  as  far  forwards  as  the  ciliary  ligament,  where  it  terminates  by  a 
jagged  margin,  the  ora  serrata.  It  is  soft  and  semitrausnarent,  in  the  fresh 
state;  but  stmn  becomes  clouded,  opaque,  and  of  a  pinkish  tint.  Exactly  iu  the 
centre  of  the  jiosterior  part  of  the  retina,  and  at  a  point  corresjxmding  to  the  axis 
of  the  eye,  in  which  the  sense  of  vision  is  most  jierfect,  is  a  round,  elevated,  yel- 
lowish spot,  called,  after  its  discoverer,  the  yelloir  spot  or  limlms  liilens  (macula 
lutca)  01  Siimmerring;  having  a  central  depression  at  its  summit,  the  fovea  cen- 
tralis. The  retina  in  the  situation  of  the  fovea  centralis  is  exceedingly  thin;  so 
much  so,  that  the  dark  color  of  the  choroid  is  distinctly  seen  through  it ;  so  that 
it  presents  more  the  apjiearance  of  a  foramen,  and  lience  the  name  "  foramen  of 
Siimmerring"  at  first  given  to  it.  It  exi.sts  only  in  man,  the  quadrumana,  and 
some  saurian  reptiles.  About  one-tenth  of  an  inch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  yellow 
spot  is  the  point  u\'  entrance  of  tlie  optic  nerve:  the  arteria  centralis  retina) 
piercing  it.'^  centre.  This  is  the  only  part  of  the  surface  of  the  retina  from  which 
the  }K)wer  of  vision  is  absent. 

■f  '•  lllustrntiuiig  of  some  of  ihc  I'mnyipnt  Diseases  ot 
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Structure.  The  retina  is  an  exceedingly  complex  structure,  and  when  examiM, 
microscopically,  hy  means  of  sections  made  perpendicularly  to  its  surface,  is  fond 
to  consist  of  ten  layers,  which  are  named  from  within  outwards,  as  follows  :- 

1.  Membrana  Hmitans  interna. 

2.  Fibrous  layer,  consisting  of  nerve-fibres. 

3.  Vesicular  layer,  consisting  of  nerve-c^ls. 

4.  Inner  molecular,  or  granular,  layer. " 

5.  Inner  nuclear  layer. 
tJ.  Outer  molecular,  'or  granular,  layer. 

7.  Outer  nuclear  layer. 

8.  Membrana  Hmitans  externa. 
y.  Layer  of  rods  and  cones.     Jacob'.'?  membrane. 

10.  Pigmentary  layer. 
1.  The  mevibrana  Hmitans  interna  is  the  most  internal  layer  of  the  retina,  and 
is  in  contact  with  the  hyaloid  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humor.     It  is  derived 
from  the  supporting  frameworks  of  the   retina,  with  which   tissue  it  will  1 
desiiribed. 

Fig.  4.'!3.  Fig.  438. 


2.  The  JSrr'ma  layer  is  made  up  of  nerve-fibres,  the  direct  continuation  of  ■ 
fibres  of  tlie  optic  nerve.  This  nerve  therefore  pas.aes  through  all  the  other  Un 
of  the  retina,  except  the  one  previously  mentioned,  to  reach  its  destination  in  I 
fibrous  layer.  Ah  the  nerve  passim  through  the  lamina  cribrosa  of  the  scleral 
coat,  the  fibres  uf  which  it  is  composed  lay  aside  their  medullary  slicalliA  ) 
arc  continued  onwards,  through  the  (choroid  and  retina,  as  simple  axia-cylint* 
When  these  non-medullated  fibres  reach  the  internal  suri'ac«  of  the  retina  I 
radifttw  from  their  point  of  entrance  over  the  surface  of  the  retina,  groiM 
in  bundles,  and  in  many  places,  according  to  Michel,  arranged  in  plexuses.  1 
layer  is  Ihickest  at  the  optic  nerve  entrance,  and  gradually  diminialies  in  thU 
nese  towanls  the  ora  eerrata, 

S.  The  vesicular  layer  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  largo  ganglion  oella:  exM 
in  the  macula  lutea,  where  tliere  are  auveral  layers.     The  cells  are  som«w* 


/ 
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flask-shaped ;  their  rounded  internal  margin  resting  on  the  preceding  layer  and 
sending  oft'  a  single  process,  which  is  prolonged  into  the  fibrous  layer  and  is 
believed  to  be  continuous  with  a  nerve-fibre.  From  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
cell  one  or  more  thicker  processes  extend  into  the  inner  molecular  layer,  where 
they  divide  dichotomously  and  become  lost  in  its  reticulum,  or,  according  to  some, 
pass  through  this  layer  to  reach  the  inner  nuclear  layer. 

4,  The  inner  molecular  layer  consists  of  a  stratum  of  granular-looking  substance, 
from  which  circumstance  it  is  sometimes  called  the  "  inner  granular  "  layer.  It 
is  made  up  of  a  dense  reticulum  of  minute  fibrils,  intermingled  with  the  fine 
proci*sses  of  the  ganglion  cells  and  also  processes  derived  from  certain  cells  con- 
tained in  the  next  layer,  immediately  to  be  described.  No  direct  connection 
between  these  sets  of  processes  has  yet  been  demonstrated,  but  it  is  considered 
probable  that  they  do  communicate,  and  that  there  is  therefore  a  direct  connec- 
tit)n  between  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  vesicular  layer  and  the  nuclear  cells  of  the 
inner  nuclear  layer.  Within  the  reticulum  formed  by  these  fibrils  minute  clear 
granules,  of  unknown  nature,  are  imbedded. 

o.  The  inner  nuclear  layer  is  made  up  of  nuclear  bodies,  of  which  there  are 
three  different  kinds.  (1.)  A  large  number  of  oval  nuclei,  which  are  commonly 
regarded  as  bipolar  nerve-cells,  and  are  much  more  numerous  than  either  of  the 
other  kind.  They  consist  of  a  large  oval  nuclear  body  placed  vertically  to  the 
surfiice,  containing  a  distinct  nucleolus :  they  are  surrounded  by  a  small  amount 
of  protoplasm,  which  is  prolonged  into  two  processes;  one  of  these  passes  inwards 
into  the  inner  molecular  layer,  is  varicose  in  appearance,  and,  as  stated  above,  is 
believed  to  be  continuous  with  the  "processes  of  the  ganglion  cells.  The  other 
process  passes  outwards,  into  the  outer  molecular  layer,  and  there  bifurcates. 
According  to  some  observers  the  divisions  thus  formed  communicate  with  the 
nxi  and  cone  fibres  (Merkel).  (2.)  At  the  innermost  part  of  this  mner  nuclear 
layer  is  a  stratum  of  cells,  which  are  not  branched.  (3.)  Some  few  cells  are 
also  found  in  this  layer,  connected  with  the  fibres  of  Miiller,  and  will  be  described 
with  those  structures. 

6.  The  outer  molecular  layer  is  much  thinner  than  the  inner  molecular  layer; 
but,  like  it,  consist  of  a  dense  network  of  minute  fibrils  and  presents  the  same 
granular  appearance.  It  differs,  however,  from  the  inner  molecular  layer  in  con- 
taining branched  stellate  cells,  the  processes  of  which  are  extremely  fine  and 
exhibit  varicosities,  like  nerve  fibrils.  They  are  therefore  considered  by 
Schultze  to  be  ganglion-cells. 

7.  The  oxUer  nuckar  layer.  Like  the  inner  nuclear  layer  this  layer  contains 
several  strata  of  clear  oval  nuclear  bodies;  they  are  of  two  kinds,  ana  on  account 
of  their  being  respectively  connected  with  the  rods  and  cones  of  Jacob's  mem- 
brane, are  named  rod-granules  and  cone-granules.  The  rod-granules  are  much 
the  more  numerous,  and  are  placed  at  different  levels  throughout  the  layer. 
They  present  a  j^culiar  cross-striped  ap^>earance  and  have  prolonged  from  either 
extremity  a  fine  process :  the  outermost  is  continuous  with  a  single  rod  of  Jacob's 
membrane;  the  innermost  passes  inwards  towards  the  outer  molecular  layer  and 
terminates  in  an  enlarged  extremity,  from  which  are  given  off*  a  number  of 
minute  fibrils,  which  enter  the  outer  molecular  layer.  In  its  course  it  presents 
numerous  varicosities.  The  cone-granules^  fewer  in  number  than  the  rod- 
granules,  are  placed  close  to  the  membrana  limitans  externa,  and  are  closely 
connected  with  the  cones  of  Jacob's  membrane.  They  do  not  present  any  cross- 
striping,  but  contain  a  pyriform  nucleus,  which  almost  completely  fills  the  cell. 
From  their  inner  extremity  a  thick  process  passes  inwards  to  the  outer  molecular 
layer;  where,  like  the  processes  of  the  rod-cells,  it  terminates  in  an  enlargement, 
from  which  are  given  off*  numerous  fine  fibrils,  which  enter  the  outer  molecular 
layer. 

8.  The  memliruiia  limitans  externa.  This  layer,  like  the  membrana  limitans 
interna,  is  derived  from  the  fibres  of  Miiller,  with  which  structures  it  will  be 
described. 
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9,  Jacob's  membrane  (Basillarr/  layer).  The  elements  which  comjKira  tfl 
layer  are  oi'  twu  kinds,  rods  and  coiws,  the  ibrmer  being  much  more  numero 
llian  the  latter.  The  nnh  are  solid,  of  nearly  uniform  size,  and  arranged  p 
peadiciilarly  to  the  aurfaoe.  Each  rod  consists  of  two  porlioiis,  an  outer  a 
inner,  whicli  are  joined  togetlier  by  a  cement -substance,  and  are  of  about  pqii 
length.  They  differ  from  each  other  as  regards  refraction  and  in  their  behavil 
with  coloring  reagents,  the  inner  portion  becoming  stained  by  carmine,  '"duf 
etc.,  the  outer  portion  remaining  unstained.  The  outer  portion  of  each  ] 
marked  by  transverse  striie  uud  is  made  up  of  a  number  oi'  thin  disks  s 

imposed  on  one  another.  It  also  exhillS 
faint  longitudinal  markings.  The 
portion  of  each  rod,  at  its  inner  extremil 
where  it  is  joined  to  the  process  of  the  V 
granules,  is  indistinctly  granular ;  at  its  oufl 
extremity  it  presents  a  fine  lougitudia 
striation,  being  compose^l  of  fiue,  brip 
highly  refracting  fibrils. 

The   cones   are   conical   or   flask-sliapi 
their  broad    ends  resting   upon  the 
brana  limitans  externa,  the  narrow  poind 
extremity  being  turned  to  the  choroid,  T 
the  rods,  they  are  made  up  of  two  |>orti4J 
outer  and  inner;  the  outer  portion  beinj' 
short  conical  process,  which,  like  the 
segment    of  the   rods,  presents   transv^ 
striie.      The  inner   portion    resembles   ' 
inner    riortion    of   the    rods   in   sirucioi 
prcBentiug  an  outer  striated  and  an   itmar 
granular  appearance  ;  but  differs  from  it  iii 
size,  being  Dulged   out   laterally  and   pr<^ 
renting  n  flask  shape. 

10,    The  piyrnentaTy    layer.       The   i 
external  layer  of  the  retina,  and  fbrmej 
legarded  as  a  part  of  the  choroid,  com 
of  8  single  layer  of  hexagonal  cpitheli 
cells,  loaded  with  pigment  grtmitles. 

Conntctivf -tissue  framework  tij  the  RftS^ 
Almost  all  these  layers  of  the  rctini 
connected  together  by  a  sort  of  .supporting 
connective  tissue,  which  has  Ix'cn  immDl 
Xhe  fibres  of  Miiller,  or  rac/iatinifjUirei,  b 
which  the  niembrana  limitans  internaj 
e.\lema  are  derived.  These  fibres  are  fix 
stretched  between  the  two  limiting  U« 
"as  columns  between  a  floor  and  n  ceihngT^ 
and  ])assing  through  all  the  nervous  layers, 
except  Jacob's  membrane.  Tliev  ooui- 
menoe  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina  by  a  conical  base,  the  edge,s  of  ttio  bases 
of  adjoining  fibres  being  united  and  thus  forming  a  boundary  Hne,  which  is  ihc 
membrana  limitans  interna.  As  they  pass  through  the  variouj'  layers,  tlicy  pre- 
sent a  roughness  of  their  surface,  as  if  from  a  number  of  membranous  procvseoi 
abruptly  broken  off.  By  these  they  are  continuous  with  the  reticulnm  of  f 
inner  and  outer  molecular  layer  and  with  a  sponge-like  stroma,  in  which  l' 
nuclei  of  tlie  inner  nuclear  layers  are  imbedded.  In  the  inner  nuclear  1m 
each  fibre  of  Miiller  presents  a  clear  oval  nucleus,  referred  to  above,  whicl^ 
sometimes  situated  at  the  side  of,  sometimes  altogether  within,  the  fibre.  In  ■( 
outer  nuclear  layer  the  fibre  breaks  up  into  fine  lainelire,  which  form  a  fcncKtral 
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sponge-like  tissue,  in  which  the  rod  and  cone  granules  are  inclosed,  and  at  the 
outer  border  of  this  layer  these  lamella  unite  along  a  definite  line,  forming  the 
membrana  limitans  externa. 

Macula  Intea  and  fovea  centralis.  The  structure  of  the  retina  at  the  yellow 
spot  presents  some  modifications.  In  the  macula  lutea  (1)  the  nerve-fibres  are 
wanting  iis  a  continuous  layer ;  (2)  the  vesicular  layer  consists  of  several  strata 
of  cells,  instead  of  a  single  layer ;  (3)  in  JacoVs  membrane  there  are  no  rods, 
but  only  cones,  and  these  are  longer  and  narrower  than  in  other  parts ;  and  (4) 
in  the  outer  nuclear  layer  there  are  only  cone-fibres,  which  are  verv  long  and 
arranged  in  curved  lines.  At  the  fovea  centralis  the  only  parts  which  exist  are 
the  cones  of  JacoVs  membrane;  the  outer  nuclear  layer,  the  cone-fibres  of 
which  are  almost  horizontal  in  direction;  and  an  exceedingly  thin  inner  granu- 
lar layer.  The  color  of  the  spot  seems  to  imbue  all  the  layers  except  Jacob's 
membrane ;  it  is  of  a  rich  yellow,  deepest  towards  the  centre,  and  does  not 
appear  to  consist  of  pigment-cells,  but  simply  a  staining  of  the  constituent 
parts. 

At  the  ora  serrata  the  layers  of  the  retina  for  the  most  part  terminate  abruptly, 
and  the  radiating  fibres  of  Miiller,  covered  by  the  pigmentary  layer,  can  be  traced 
forwards,  as  the  imrs  ciUaris^  to  the  iris,  l^he  fibres  of  Miiller  here  present  the 
apf)earance  of  columnar  epithelial  cells,  arranged  in  a  single  stratum. 

,  The  arteria  centralis  reiinse  and  its  accompanying  vein  pierce  the  optic  nerve, 
and  enter  the  globe  of  the  eye  through  the  porus  opticus.  It  immediately  divides 
into  four  or  five  branches,  which  at  first  run  between  the  hyaloid  membrane  and 
the  nervous  layer ;  but  they  soon  enter  the  latter  membrane,  and  pass  forwards, 
dividing  dichotomously.  From  these  branches  a  minute  capillary  plexus  is  given 
oft',  which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  inner  nuclear  layer. 

Humors  of  the  Eye. 

The  aqueous  humor  completely  fills  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  of  the 
eyeball.  It  is  small  in  quantity  (scarcely  exceeding,  according  to  Petit,  four  or 
five  grains  in  weight),  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  in  composition  is  little  more  than 
water,  less  than  one-fiftieth  of  its  weight  being  solid  matter,  chiefly  chloride  of 
sodium. 

The  anterior  chamber  is  the  space  bounded  in  front  by  the  cornea ;  behind,  by 
the  front  of  the  iris.  The  posterior  chamber  was  the  name  formerly  given  to  a 
space  which  was  believed  to  exist  between  the  iris  in  front  and  the  capsule  of  the 
lens,  its  suspensory  ligament  and  the  ciliary  processes,  behind.  It  is  now  known 
that  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  lens  through- 
out the  greatest  part  of  its  extent.  The  only  space  which  remains,  to  represent 
the  posterior  chamber,  is  a  narrow  chink  between  the  peripheral  part  of  the  iris, 
the  suspensory  ligament  and  the  ciliary  processes. 

In  the  adult,  these  two  chambers  communicate  through  the  pupil;  but  in  the 
foetus,  in  the  seventh  month,  when  the  pupil  is  closed  by  the  membrana  pupillaris, 
the  two  chambers  are  quite  separate. 

Vitreous  Body. 

The  vitreous  body  forms  about  four-fifths  of  the  entire  globe.  It  fills  the  con- 
cavity of  the  retina,  and  is  hollowed  in  front  for  the  reception  of  the  lens  and  its 
capsule.  It  is  perfectly  transparent,  of  the  consistence  of  thin  jelly,  and  consists 
of  an  albuminous  fluid  inclosed  in  a  delicate  transparent  membrane,  the  hyaloid. 
This  membrane  invests  the  outer  surface  of  the  vitreous  body;  it  is  intimately 
connected  in  front  with  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens ;  and  is  continu^ 
into  the  back  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  It  has  been  supposed,  by  Hanover, 
that  from  its  inner  surface  numerous  thin  lamellas  are  prolonged  inwards  in  a 
radiating  manner,  forming  spaces  in  which  the  fluid  is  contained.     In  the  adult, 
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tliese  lamellsB  cannot  be  detected,  even  after  careful  microscopic  examination ;  but 
in  the  foetus  a  peculiar  fibrous  texture  pervades  the  mass,  the  fibres  joining  at 
numerous  points,  and  presenting  minute  nuclear  granules  at  their  point  of  jane- 
tion.  In  the  centre  of  the  vitreous  humor,  running  from  the  position  of  the 
entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  on  the  retina  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens,  is  a 
canal,  filled  with  fluid  and  lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the  hyaloid  membrane. 
This  is  the  canal  of  Stilling,  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  canal  in  the 
embryonic  vitreous  humor  which  conveys  the  minute  artery  from  the  cen- 
tral artery  of  the  retina  to  the  back  of  the  lens.  The  fluid  from  the  vitreous  body 
resembles  nearly  pure  water ;  it  contains,  however,  some  salts,  and  a  little  albumen. 

The  hyaloid  membrane  incloses  the  whole  of  the  vitreous  humor,  except  its 
anterior  surface,  which  is  hollowed  out  for  the  reception  of  the  lens;  it  passes 
from  the  margin  of  this  surface  to  the  margin  of  the  lens,  forming  the  suspensory 
liyament.  It  is  a  delicate,  structureless  membrane,  except  where  it  forms  the 
suspensory  ligament,  where  it  contains  longitudinal  elastic  fibres.  Immediately 
beneath  the  hyaloid  membrane  are  found  small,  granular,  nucleated  cells,  which 
are  said  to  be  possessed  of  amoeboid  movements. 

In  the  foetus,  the   centre  of  the  vitreous   humor  presents  a  tubular  ci 
through  wliich  a  minute  artery  passes  along  the  vitreous  body  to  the  capsule  of 
the  lens.     In  the  adult,  no  vessels  penetrate  its  substance ;  so  that  its  nutrition 
must  be  carried  on  by  the  vessels  of  the  retina  and  ciliary  processes,  situate^ 
upon  its  exterior. 

Crystalline  Lens  and  its  Capsule. 

The  crystalline  lens,  inclosed  in  its  capsule,  is  situated  immediately  behind  the 
pupil,  in  front  of  the  vitreous  body,  and  surrounded  by  the  ciliary  processes,  which 
slightly  overlap  its  margin. 

The  capsule  of  the  lens  is  a  transparent,  highly  elastic,  and  brittle  membrane, 
which  closely  surrounds  the  lens.  It  rests,  behind,  in  a  depression  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  vitreous  body ;  in  front,  it  is  in  contact  with  the  free  border  of  the  iris, 
this  latter  receding  from  it  at  the  circumference,  thus  forming  the  posterior 
chamber  of  the  eye ;  and  it  is  retained  in  its  position  chiefly  by  the  suspensory 
ligament  of  the  lens.  The  capsule  is  much  thicker  in  front  than  behind,  struct- 
ureless in  texture  ;  and  when  ruptured,  the  edges  roll  up  with  the  outer  surface 
innermost,  like  the  elastic  lamina  of  the  cornea.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  lens 
is  connected  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  by  a  single  layer  of  transparent, 
polygonal,  nucleated  cells.  These,  after  death,  absorb  moisture  from  the  fluids 
of  the  eye;  and,  breaking  down,  form  the  liquor  Morgagni.  There  is  no  epithelium 
on  the  posterior  surface. 

In  the  feet  us,  a  small  branch  from  the  arteria  centralis  retina)  runs  forwards,  as 
already  mentioned,  through  the  vitreous  humor  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  cap- 
sule of  the  lens,  where  its  branches  radiate  and  form  a  plexiform  network,  which 
covers  its  surface,  and  they  are  continuous  round  the  margin  of  the  capsule  with 
the  vessels  of  the  pupillary  membrane  and  with  those  of  the  iris.  In  the  adult 
no  vessels  enter  its  substance. 

The  lens  is  a  transparent,  double-convex  body,  the  convexity  Ix^ing  greater  on 
the  |)osterior  than  on  the  anterior  surface.  It  measures  about  a  third  of  an  inch 
in  the  transverse  diameter,  and  about  one-fourth  in  the  antero-posterior.  It  con- 
sists of  concentric  layers,  of  which  the  external  in  the  fresh  state  are  soft  and 
easily  detached ;  those  beneath  are  firmer,  the  central  ones  forming  a  hardened 
nucleus.  These  lamina3  are  best  demonstrated  by  boiling,  or  immersion  in  alcohol. 
The  same  reagents  demonstrate  that  the  lens  consists  of  three  triangular  segments, 
tlie  sliarp  edires  of  which  are  directed  towards  the  centre,  the  bases  towards  the 
circumference.  The  laminae  consist  of  minute  parallel  fibres,  which  are  hexagonal 
prisms,  the  edges  being  dentated,  and  the  dentations  fitting  accurately  into  each 
other ;  their  breadth  is  about  -yoVa^l^^  ^f  ^^  inch.     They  run  from  the  sutures  or 
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lines  of  juaction  of  the  triangular  eegmeiits  on  the  one  surface  to  the  periphery 

of  the  lens,  and  curving  round  its  margin  they  terminate  at  the  line  ot  junction 
of  the  segments  on  the  other.     No  fibres  pass  from 

jkjIc  to  pole,  but  they  are  arranged  in  sucL  a  way     Pig.  486— The  Crystalline  Len», 
that  fibres  which  commence  near  the  pole  on  the  '""^Tl^^e^'l* '''*^' 

one  aspect  of  the  lena,  that   ia    to   say,  near    the  [liJuarg    .j 

jipex  of  the  triangular  segment,  terminate  near 
tilt."  jicripheral  extremity  of  the  plane  on  the  other, 
tliat  is  to  say,  near  the  base  of  the  triangular  seg- 
ment, and  vice  versd.  The  fibres  of  the  outer  layers 
of  the  lens  each  contain  a  nucleus,  which  together 
form  a  layer  ^nuclear  layer)  on  the  surface  of  the 
leus,  most  distmct  towards  its  circumference.  The 
mcridi.in.%  or  lines  of  junction  of  the  three  seg- 
ments, are  compo-^ed  of  an  amorphous  granular 
substance,  which  sometimes  becomes  opaque,  when  the  lines  are  seen  forming  a 
distinct  star  on  the  lens. 

The  chnn<jes  proUuceJ  in  the  tens  by  a;/e,  are  the  following : — 

In  the  /wins,  its  form  is  nearly  .•*phcrical,  its  color  of  a  slightly  reddish  tint, 
it  is  not  }>erfectly  transparent,  and  is  so  soft  as  to  break  down  readily  on  the 
sliglitest  pressure. 

In  the  atluU  the  posterior  surface  is  more  convex  than  the  anterior ;  it  is  color- 
less, transparent,  and  lirni  in  texture. 

In  old  a'je  it  becomes  flattened  on  both  surfaces,  slightly  opaque,  of  an  amber 
tint,  and  increases  in  density. 

The  suspensory  li'jament  of  the  lens  is  a  thin,  transparent,  membranous  struct- 
ure, placed  lietwcen  the  vitreous  body  and  the  ciliary  processes  of  the  choroid  ; 
it  connects  the  anterior  margin  of  the  vitreous  humor  with  tlie  anterior  surface 
of  the  lens  near  its  circumference.  It  assi.sl8  in  retaining  the  lens  in  its  position. 
Its  outer  surfaue  presents  a  number  of  folds  or  plaitiugs  in  which  the  corre- 
sponding folds  of  tbe  ciliary  processes  are  received.  These  plnitings  are  arranged 
round  tlie  lens  in  a  radiating  tbrm,  and  are  stained  by  tlie  pigment  of  the  ciliary 
processes.  It  is  a  jiart  of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  which,  as  described  above,  is 
continued  forwards  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  margin  of  the  leus.  It  is  covered 
on  its  outer  surface  by  the  pars  ciliaris,  or  connective- tissue  framework  of  the 
retina,  prolonged  forwards  from  tlie  ora  serrata.  'J'hat  portion  of  this  membrane 
which  intervenes  between  the  ciliary  processes  and  the  capsule  of  the  lens  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  of  the  postenor  chamber  of  the  eye.  The  posterior  r.ur- 
face  of  this  layer  is  turned  towards  the  hyaloid  membrane,  being  st^parated  from 
it  at  the  circumference  of  the  lens  by  a  space  called  the  canal  of  Petit. 

The  canal  of  Petit  is  above  one-tenth  of  an  inch  wide.  It  is  bounded  in  front 
by  the  suspensory  ligament ;  behind  by  the  vitreous  humor,  its  base  being  formed 
by  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  When  inflated  with  air,  it  is  sacculated  at  intervals, 
owing  to  the  foldings  on  its  anterior  surface. 

The  vesseli  of  the  ijMie  of  ike  eye  are  the  short,  long,  and  anterior  ciliary  arteries, 
and  the  arteria  centralis  retinw. 

Tlie  short  ciliary  arlmes  pierce  the  hack  part  of  the  sclerotic,  round  the  entrance 
of  the  optic  nerve,  and  divide  into  branches,  which  run  parallel  with  the  axis  of 
the  eyeball:  tliey  are  distributed  to  the  inner  layer  of  the  choroid,  and  to  the 
ciliary  processes. 

The  lon<j  ciliary  arteries,  two  in  number,  pierce  the  back  part  of  the  sclerotic, 
and  run  forward,  between  that  membrane  and  the  choroid,  to  the  Ciliary  muscle, 
where  they  each  divide  into  an  upper  and  lower  branch;  these  annstoina«e,  and 
form  a  vascular  circle  round  the  outer  circumference  of  the  iris :  from  this  circle 
branches  are  given  olY,  which  unite,  near  the  margin  of  tlie  pupil,  in  a  .-imalleT 
vascular  circle.     These  branches,  in  their  course,  .supply  the  muscular  structvire. 

The  anterior  ciliary  arteries,  tive  or  six  in  number,  are  branches  of  the  mus- 
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cu]ar  and  lachrymal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic.  They  pierce  the  eyeball,  at 
the  anterior  part  of  the  sclerotic,  immeaiately  behind  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
and  are  distributed  to  the  ciliary  processes,  some  branches  joining  the  greater 
vascular  circle  of  the  iris. 

The  arteria  centralis  retinse  has  been  already  described. 

The  veins,  usually  four  in  number,  are  formed  mainly  by  branches  from  the 
surface  of  the  choroid.  They  perforate  the  sclerotic,  midway  between  the  cornea 
and  the  optic  nerve,  and  end  in  the  ophthalmic  vein. 

The  nerves  of  the  eyeball  are  the  optic,  the  long  ciliary  nerves  from  the  nasal 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  and  the  short  ciliary  nerves  from  the  ciliary  ganglion. 

Appendages  of  the  Eye. 

The  appendages  of  the  eye  {tuiamina  ocuh)  include  the  eyebrows,  the  eyelids* 
the  conjunctiva,  and  the  lachrymal  apparatus,  viz.,  the  lachrymal  gland,  the 
lachrymal  sac,  and  the  nasal  duct. 

The  eyahrows  (superdlia)  are  two  arched  eminences  of  integument,  which  sur- 
mount the  upper  circumference  of  the  orbit  on  each  side,  and  support  numerous 
short,  thick  hairs,  directed  obliquely  on  the  surface.  In  structure,  the  eyebrows 
consist  of  thickened  integument,  connected  beneath  with  the  Orbicularis  pal])e- 
brarum,  Corrugator  supercilii,  and  Occipito -frontalis  muscles.  These  muscles 
serve,  by  their  action  on  this  part,  to  control  to  a  certain  extent  the  amount  of 
light  admitted  into  the  eye. 

The  eyelids  {palpebrae)  are  two  thin,  movable  folds,  placed  in  front  of  the 
eye,  protecting  it  from  injury  by  their  closure.  The  upper  lid  is  the  larger,  and 
tlie  more  movable  of  the  two,  and  is  furnished  with  a  separate  elevator  muscle, 
the  Levator  palpebrw  superioris.  When  the  eyelids  are  opened,  an  elliptical  space 
{fissura  palpebrarum)  is  left  between  their  margins,  the  angles  of  which  corre- 
spond to  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  lower  lids,  and  are  called  cantlii. 

The  outer  canthus  is  more  acute  than  the  inner,  and  the  lids  here  lie  in  close 
contact  with  the  globe  :  but  the  inner  canthus  is  prolonged  for  a  short  distance 
inwards  towards  the  nose,  and  the  two  lids  are  separated  by  a  triangular  space, 
the  lacus  lachrymalis.  At  the  commencement  of  the  lacus  lachrymalis,  on  the 
margin  of  the  eyelid,  is  a  small  conical  elevation,  the  lachrymal  papilla,  or 
tubercle,  the  apex  of  which  is  pierced  by  a  small  orifice,  the  punctuni  lachrymak, 
the  commencement  of  the  lachrymal  canal. 

Structure  of  the  eyelids.  The  eyelids  are  composed  of  the  following  structures, 
taken  in  their  order  from  without  inwards  : — 

Integument,  areolar  tissue,  fibres  of  the  Orbicularis  muscle,  tarsal  cartilage 
and  its  ligament.  Meibomian  glands  and  conjunctiva.  The  upper  lid  has,  in 
addition,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Levator  palpebra?. 

The  inteijument  is  extremely  thin,  and  continuous  at  the  margin  of  the  lids 
with  the  conjunctiva. 

The  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  is  very  lax  and  delicate,  seldom  contains  any 
fat,  and  is  extremely  liable  to  serous  infiltration. 

The  fibres  of  the  Orbicularis  muscle,  where  they  cover  the  palj)ebra?,  are  thin, 
pale  in  color,  and  possess  an  involuntary  action. 

The  tarsal  cartilages  are  two  thin,  elongated  plates  of  dense  connective  tissue/ 
about  an  inch  in  length.  They  are  i)laced  one  in  each  lid,  contributing  to  their 
form  and  support. 

The  superior,  the  larger,  is  of  a  semilunar  form,  about  one- third  of  an  inch 
in  breadth  at  the  centre,  and  becoming  gradually  narrowed  at  each  extremity. 
Into  the  upper  border  of  this  cartilage  the  ajxmeurosis  of  the  Levator  palpebne 
is  attached. 

The  inferior  tarsal  cartilage,  the  smaller,  is  thinner,  and  of  an  elliptical  form. 


'Recent  observations  liave  proved  tliat  the  so-called  "tarsal  cartilages "  do  not  contain  anv 
cartilajro  cells,  and  that  the  name  is  a  misnomer. 
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The  feee  or  dVtary  margin  of  tlie  cartilages  is  thick,  and  presents  a  perfectly 
straiglii  edge.  Tlie  attached  or  orbitul  maryin  is  connected  to  the  circumference 
of  the  orbit  by  the  fibrous  membrane  of  the  lids.  The  outer  angle  of  each  car- 
tilage is  attached  to  the  malar  boiie  by  the  external  palpebral  or  tarsal  ligament. 
The  inner  angles  of  the  two  cartilages  terminate  at  the  commencement  of  the 
lachrymalis,  being  lixcd  to  the  margiius  of  the  orbit  by  the  tendo  oculi. 

The  taraul  Uyamenl,  or  fibrous  membrane  of  the  lids,  is  a  layer  of  fibrous  mem- 
brane, beneath  the  Orbicularis,  attached  externally  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit, 
«nd  iulernallv  to  the  orbital  margin  of  the  tarsal  cartilage.  It  is  thick  and  dense 
at  the  outer  part  of  the  orbit,  but  becomes  thinner  as  it  approaches  the  cartilages. 
This  membrane  serves  to  support  the  eyelids,  and  retains  the  tarsal  cartilages  in 
their  position. 

Fig.  436.— The  Meibomian  Glands,  etc.,  seen  from  tlie  loner  Surface 
of  the  Eyelids. 


The  Meiiiomian  (/lands  (Fig,  436)  are  .'situated  uixjn  the  inner  surface  of  the  eye- 
lids, between  the  tarsal  cartilages  and  conjunctiva,  and  may  be  distinctly  seen 
through  the  mucous  membrane  on  everting  the  eyelids,  presenting  the  appearance 
of  parallel  strings  of  pearls.  They  arc  about  thirty  in  mimt>er  in  the  upper  car- 
tilage, and  somewhat  fewer  in  the  lower.  They  are  imbedded  in  grooves  in  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cartilages,  and  correspond  in  length  with  the  breadth  of  each  car- 
tilage; they  are,  consequently,  longer  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  eyelid. 
Their  ducts  open  on  the  free  margin  of  the  lids  by  minute  foramina,  whicli  cor- 
respond in  number  to  the  follicles.  Thc-^e  glands  are  a  variety  of  the  cutaneous 
seliu'eous  glnndu,  each  consisting  of  a  single  straight  tube  or  follicle,  having  a 
ciecal  termination,  into  which  o|)cn  a  number  of  small  secondary  follicles.  The 
tubes  ctmsist  of  basement  membrane,  covered  by  a  layer  of  scaly  epithelium; 
the  secondary  follicles  are  lined  l>v  a  lavcr  of  polyhedral  cells,  continuous  with 
the  cells  of  the  tube.  The  remainder  of  the  follicle  is  filled  with  large  [wlyhe- 
dral  cells,  chained  with  fat.  Tliev  are  thus  identical  in  structure  with  the  seba- 
ceous glands.  The  jwculiar  parallel  arrangement  of  the.se  glands  side  by  side 
forms  a  smooth  layer,  adaptei.i  to  the  surface  of  the  globe,  over  which  they  con- 
stantly glide.     The  use  of  their  secretion  is  to  prevent  adhesion  of  the  lids. 

The  ei/elashes  (cilia)  are  attached  to  the  free  edges  of  the  eyelids;  they  are 
short,  thick,  curved  hairs,  arranged  in  a  double  or  triple  row  at  the  margin  of 
the  lids:  those  of  the  upper  liil,  more  numerous  and  longer  than  the  lower, 
curve  upwards;  those  of  the  lower  lid  curve  downwards,  so  that  they  do  not 
interlace  in  closing  the  lids. 

The  conjunctiva  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye.  It  lines  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  eyelid.'',  and  is  reflected  over  the  fore  part  of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea. 
In  each  of  these  situations,  its  structure  presents  some  peculiarities. 
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The  palpebral  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  is  thick,  opaque,  highly  vascular,  and 
covered  with  numerous  papillae,  which,  in  the  disease  called  granular  lids^  hecome 
greatly  hypertrophied.  At  the  margin  of  the  lids,  it  becomes  continuous  with 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  ducts  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  and,  through  the 
lachrymal  canals,  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct. 
At  the  outer  angle  of  the  upper  lid,  it  may  be  traced  along  the  lachrymal  ducts 
into  the  lachrymal  gland ;  and  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  it  forms  a  semilunar 
fold,  the  plica  semilunaris.  The  folds  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the  conjunctiva 
from  the  lids  on  to  the  eye  are  called  the  superior  and  inferior  palpebral  folds^ih 
former  being  the  deeper  of  the  two.  Upon  the  sclerotic^  the  conjunctiva  is 
loosely  connected  to  the  globe :  it  becomes  thinner,  loses  its  papillary  structure, 
is  transparent,  and  only  slightly  vascular  in  health.  Upon  the  cornea^  the  con- 
junctiva is  extremely  thin  and  closely  adherent,  and  no  vessels  can  be  traced 
into  it  in  the  adult  in  a  healthy  state.  In  the  fobtus^  fine  capillary  loops  extend 
for  some  little  distance  forwards  into  this  membrane;  but  in  the  adult^  they  pass 
only  to  the  circumference  of  the  cornea.  The  deeper  parts  of  the  palpebral  con- 
junctiva present,  according  to  Henle,  a  considerable  proportion  oi  lymphoid 
tissue.  Lymphatics  arise  in  the  conjunctiva  in  a  delicate  zone  around  the  cornea, 
from  which  the  vessels  run  to  the  ocular  conjunctiva. 

At  the  point  of  reflection  of  the  conjunctiva  from  the  lid  on  to  the  globe  of 
the  eye,  termed  the  fornix  conjunctivse^  are  a  number  of  mucous  glands,  which 
are  much  convoluted.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  upper  lid.  Other  glands, 
analogous  to  lymphoid  follicles,  and  called  by  Henle  "  trachoma  glajids,^^  are  found 
in  the  conjunctiva,  and,  according  to  Stromeyer,  are  chiefly  situated  near  the 
inner  canthus  of  the  eye.  They  were  first  described  by  Brush,  in  his  description 
of  Peyer's  Patches  of  the  small  intestines,  as  "  identical  structures  existing  in  the 
under  eyelid  of  the  ox." 

Tlie  nerves  in  the  conjunctiva  are  numerous,  and  form  rich  plexuses.  Accord- 
ing to  Krause,  they  terminate  in  a  peculiar  form  of  tactile  corpuscle,  which  he 
terms  '*  terminal  bulb." 

The  caruncula  lachrymalis  is  a  small,  reddish,  conical-shaped  body,  situated  at 
the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  filling  up  the  small  triangular  space  in  this 
situation,  the  lactis  lachrymalis.  It  consists  of  a  cluster  of  follicles  similar  in 
structure  to  the  Meibomian,  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  and  is  the  source 
of  the  whitish  secretion  which  constantly  collects  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 
A  few  slender  hairs  are  attached  to  its  surface.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  caruncula 
is  a  slight  semilunar  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  the  concavity  of  which  is  directed 
towards  the  cornea;  it  is  called  the  plica  semilunaris,  Miiller  found  smooth 
muscular  fibres  in  tliis  fold,  and  in  some  of  the  domestic  animals  a  thin  plate  of 
cartilage  has  been  discovered.  This  structure  is  considered  to  be  the  rudiment 
of  the  third  eyelid  in  birds,  the  memhrana  nictitans. 

Lachrymal  Apparatus.    (Fig.  437.) 

The  lachrymal  apparatus  consists  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  which  secretes  the 
tears,  and  its  excretory  ducts,  which  convey  the  fluid  to  the  surface  of  the  eye. 
This  fluid  is  carried  away  by  the  lachrymal  canals  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  and 
alono;  the  nasal  duct  into  the  cavity  of  the  nose. 

The  lachrymal  (jland  is  lodged  in  a  depression  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit, 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone.  It  is  of 
an  oval  form,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  almond.  Its  upper  convex  surface 
is  in  contact  with  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  few 
fibrous  bands.  Its  unaer  concave  surface  rests  upon  the  convexity  of  the  eye- 
ball, and  upon  the  Superior  and  External  recti  muscles.  Its  vessels  and  nerves 
enter  its  ])osterior  border,  whilst  its  anterior  margin  is  closely  adherent  to  the 
back  part  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  is  covered,  on  its  inner  surface,  by  a  refiectK^n 
of  the  conjunctiva.     The  fore  part  of  the  gland  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  Ji 
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ight  deprei?sion  ;  hence  it  is  sometimes  described  as  a  separate  lobe,  called  the 
alpebral  portion  of  the  gland.  In  structure  and  general  appearance  the  lachry- 
lal  resembles  the  salivary  glands  (page  779).  Its  ducts,  about  seven  in  number, 
in  obliquely  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  for  a  short  distance,  and,  separating 
om  each  other,  open  by  a  series  of  minute  orifices  on  the  upper  and  outer  half 
'  the  conjunctiva,  near  its  reflection  on  to  the  globe.  These  orifices  are  arranged 
L  a  row,  so  as  to  disperse  the  secretion  over  the  surface  of  the  membrane. 
The  lachrymal  canals  commence  at  the  minute  orifices,  pnncta  lachrymalia^  seen 
1  the  margin  of  the  lids,  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  lacus  lachrymalis.  They 
)mmeuce  on  the  summit  of  a  slightly  elevated  papilla,  the  papilla  lachrymalis^ 
id  lead  into  minute  canals,  the  canaliculi^  which  proceed  inwards  to  terminate 
I  the  lachrymal  sac.  The  superior  canal,  the  smaller  and  longer  of  the  two,  at 
rst  ascends,  and  then  bends  at  an  acute  angle,  and  passes  inwards  and  downwards 
)  the  lachrymal  sac.  The  inferior  canal  at  first  descends,  and  then,  abruptly 
langing  its  course,  passes  almost  horizontally  inwards.  They  are  dense  and 
iistic  in  structure  and  somewhat  dilated  at  their  angle. 

Fig.  437. — The  Lachrymal  Apparatus.     Right  Side. 


The  lachrf/mal  sac  is  the  upper  dilated  extremity  of  the  nasal  duct,  and  is 
Kiged  in  a  deep  groove  formed  by  the  lachrymal  bone  and  nasal  process  of  the 
iperior  maxillary.  It  is  oval  in  form,  its  upper  extremity  being  closed  in  and 
:)unded,  whilst  below  it  is  continued  into  the  nasal  duct.  It  is  covered  by  the 
'ensor  tarsi  muscle  and  by  a  fibrous  expansion  derived  from  the  tendo  oculi, 
'hich  is  attached  to  the  ridge  on  the  lachrymal  bone.  In  structure  it  consists 
f  a  fibrous  elastic  coat,  lined  internally  by  mucous  membrane :  the  latter  being 
3ntinuous,  through  the  canaliculi,  with  the  mucous  lining  of  the  conjunctiva, 
ud  through  the  nasal  duct  with  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  nose. 

The  nasal  duct  is  a  membranous  canal,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
mgth,  which  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  lachrymal  sac  to  the  inferior 
leatus  of  the  nose,  where  it  terminates  by  a  somewhat  expanded  orifice,  provided 
ith  an  imperfect  valve,  the  valve  of  Ilasner,  formed  ])v  the  mucous  membrane, 
t  is  contained  in  an  osseous  canal,  formed  by  the  sujx^rior  maxillary,  the  lachry- 
lal,  and  the  inferior  turbinated  bones;  is  narrower  in  the  middle  than  at  each 
xtremity,  and  takes  a  direction  downwards,  backwards,  and  a  little  outwards.  It 
\  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  which  is  continuous  below  with  the  pituitary  lining 
f  the  nose.  In  the  canaliculi,  this  membrane  is  provided  with  scaly  epithelium  ; 
ut  in  the  lachrymal  sac  and  navsal  duct,  the  epithelium  is  ciliated,  as  in  the 
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Auricle. 


The  Kar. 

The  organ  of  hearing  has  three  pans :  the  external  ear,  the  mitUlle  ear 
panum,  and  the  internal  ear  or  labyrinth. 

The  external  ear  oonsistii  of  an  expanded  portion,  named  pinna  or  a'iricfe,  and 
the  auditory  eanal.  or  7neiUu.s.  The  former  serves  to  collect  the  vibrations  of  Ihc 
air  by  which  sound  is  produced,  and  the  latter  conducts  those  vibrations  to  the 
tympanum. 

The  jnnna  or  auricle  \F'\%.  -438),  is  formed  by  a  layer  of  fibro-cartilage,  covenij 
with  inlcgumeot,  and  connected  to  the  commencement  of  the  auditory  uannl:  il 
is  of  an  ovoid  form,  its  surface  uneven,  with  ilH  larger  end  directed  upwnrds.  tl' 
outer  surface  is  irregularly  concave,  directed  slightly  forwards,  and  pivseuu 
numerous  emincuccs  and  depressions,  which  result  from  the  foldings  of  '\\»  fkru- 
cartilaginous  element.  To  each  of  these  names  have  been  assigned.  Tlmsihf 
externa!  prominent  rim  of  the  auricle  is  called  the  hdi.c.  Another  curved  \(fom- 
nence  parallel  with,  and  in  front  of  the  helix,  is  called  the  antihrlir ;  this  bifnr- 
cates  above,  »o  as  to  inclose  a  triangular  depression,  the  fossa  of  the  mttihtli'. 
The  narrow  curved  depression  between  tlie  helix  and  the  antihclix  i»  called  Ttic 
fossa  of  the  helix  {fossa  innominata  or  sraphuidtai: 
the  anliheli.x  de^ciibes  a  curve  round  a  dwr. 
capacious  cavity,  the  concha,  which  is  parliilti' 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  commenecmfBt  o! 
the  helix.  In  front  of  the  concha,  and  projei'iiitf 
hnckwards  over  the  meatus,  is  a  small,  pmm 
eminence,  the  trarjus;  so  culled  froin  iis  beiiie 
generally  covered  on  its  under  surface  with  a  mil 
of  hair,  resembling  a  goat's  beard.  Oi'ix)sitcilie 
tragus,  and  .■reparated  from  il  by  a  deep  ncfcb 
{indsura  inli-rtrafivca),  is  a  small  tubercle,  ili« 
antitragus.  Below  this  is  the  !o/m/e,  coniiMJscJ  of 
tough  areolar  and  adipose  tissue,  wanting  t!if 
firmness  and  elasticity  of  the  rest  of  the  pinna. 

Struct"  re  o/' the  pinna.     The  pinna  is  coni]x*<^ 
of  a  thin  plate  of  yellow  (ibro-cartilage,  cuVCTfi 
wilTi  integumeni,  and  coimected  to  the  surroi 
parts  by  ligaments  and  a  few  muscular  fibrce. 

The  integument  is  ihiu,  closely  adherent  to(j 
cartilage,    and   furnished   with   seb«cet>u8  glalW , 
which  are  moat  numerous  in  the  couclia  and  swiil'- 
Old  fossa. 
The  cartilit'je  rf  the  pinna  coasista  of  one  single  piece;  it  gives  tbrni  lutt^ 
part  of  the  ear,  and  upon  its  surface  are  found  all  the  eminences  and  depi 
above  described.    It  does  not  enter  into  the  construction  of  all  parts  of  the  auJ 
thus  it  docs  not  form  a  constitueTit  part  of  the  lobule ;  it  is  dchcicnt,  also,  b«i 
tlie  tragus  and  beginning  of  the  helix,  the  notch  Vjetwcen  them  being  fillitd 
dense  tibrous  tissue.     At  the  front  pari  of  the  pinna,  where  the  hoUx 
upwards,  is  a  small  projection  of  cartilage,  called  the  process  of  the  helix. 
cartilage  of  the  pinna  presenl^  several  intervals  or  tissures  in  its  substance, 
partially  seoarate  the  dift'erent  parts.     The  llssui-e  of  the  helix  is  a  short 
slit,  situateu  at  the  fore  part  of  the  pinna,  immediately  behind  a  nmnll 
projection  of  cartilage,  opposite  the  first  curve  of  the  helix  (process  of  the  In 
Another  fissure,  thr  lissurc  of  the  tragus,  is  seen  upon  the  anterior  surface  iJ 
tr.igus.     The  antiiiclix  is  divided  below,  by  a  deep  fijBurc,  into  two  part*: 
part  terminates  by  a  pointed,  tail-like  extremity  {procensus  caudattis),  the  < 
IS  continuous  with  the  antitragus.     The  cartilage  of  the  pinna  ia  very  pli 
clastic,  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  lielongs  to  that  Ibnn  of  ounilage  whit' 
under  tlie  name  of  yellow  Jihro-cartilage. 
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The  lujamenta  of  the  pinna  consist  of  two  sets: — 1.  Those  connecting  it  to  the 
iiile  of  the  head.    2.  Those  connecting  the  various  parts  of  its  cartilage  together. 

The  former,  the  most  important,  are  two  in  number,  anterior  and  posterior. 
riie  anterior  U'jament  extends  from  the  process  of  the  helix  to  the  root  of  the 
ivgoma.  The  poaterv^r  U'jament  pa.'ises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  conuha 
o  the  outer  surface  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  A  few  fibres 
;onnecl  the  tragus  to  the  root  of  the  zygoma. 

The  ligaments  connecting  the  various  parts  of  the  cartilage  together  are  also 
wo  in  numljcr.  Of  these,  one  is  a  strong,  fibrous  band,  stretching  across  from 
he  tragus  to  the  commencement  of  the  lielix,  completing  the  meatus  in  front, 
iDtl  partly  encircling  the  boundary  of  the  concha ;  the  other  extends  between 
he  concha  and  the  processus  caudatus. 

The  innscles  of  the  piima  (Fie.  439),  like  the  ligaments,  consist  of  two  sets : — 
..  Those  which  connect  it  with  the  side  of  the  head,  moving  the  pinna  as  a 
vhole,  viz.,  the  Attollens,  Attrahens,  and  Retrahens  aurcm  (p.  S52);  and  2.  The 
iroper  muscles  of  the  pinna,  which  extend  from  one  part  of  the  auricle  to  another, 
rbese  are,  the 

Helicis  major.  Antitragicus. 

Helicis  minor.  Transversus  auriculae. 

Tragicus.  Obliquus  auris. 

The  if.  Helidn  major  is  a  narrow,  vertical  band  of  muscular  fibres,  situated 
ipon  the  anterior  margin  of  the  helix.  It  arises,  below,  from  the  process  of  the 
lelix,  and  is  inserted  into  the  ante- 

ior  b'>rder  of  the  helix,  just  where  Fig-  48B.— The  Muscles  of  the  Pinna, 

t  is  about  to  curve  backwards.     It 
s  prettv  constant  in  its  existence. 

The  i/.  Helicis  mitwr  is  an  oblique 
ascicuhis,  attached  to  that  part  of 
be  helix  which  commences  from 
be  bottom  of  the  concha. 

The  Traijic'is  is  a  short,  flattened 
Mind  of  muscular  fibres,  situated 
ipon  the  outer  surface  of  the  tragus, 
he  direction  of  its  fibres  being 
rertical. 

Tlie  Antitrajids  arises  from  the 
(liter  part  of  the  antitragus:  its 
ibres  are  inserted  into  the  processus 
t.iudatus  of  the  helix.  This  muscle 
s  usually  very  distinct. 

The  7'ramve rs 'IS  anriculte  is  placed 
m  the  cranial  surface  of  the  pinna. 
!t  ctniiiists  of  radiating  fibres,  partly 
endinous  and  partly  muscular,  ex- 
ending  from  the  convexity  of  the 
ioncha  to  the  prominence  corre- 
:]X>nding  with  tne  groove  of  the 
lelix. 

The  Obli'imis  auris  (Todd)  con- 
iiets  of  a  few  fibres  extending  from 
;hc  upjwr  and  hack  \invX.  of  the  concha  to  the  convexity  immediately  above  it. 

The  arteries  of'  Ike  pinna  arc  the  posterior  auricular,  from  the  external  carotid, 
:he  anterior  auricular,  from  the  temporal ;  and  an  auricular  branch  from  the 
>3oipital  artery. 

Iiie  veint  accompany  the  corresponding  arteries. 

The  twrtMt  are,  tne  auricularis  magnua,  from  the  cervical  plexus ;  the  posterior 
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auricular,  from  the  facial;  the  auricular  branch  of  the  pneumogaBtric :  and  tlie 
auriculo-Ienijioral  branch  of  the  inferior  niaxillary  nerve. 

The  Auditory  Canal  (Fig.  440}  {meatus  awlitorius  e:rtemtts)  extends  trom 
the  bottom  of  the  concha  to  the  memiarana  tymjtum.  It  is  nbout  an  inch  and* 
quarter  in  length,  its  direction  is  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards,  and  it  istiligbilj 
curved  upon  itaelf,  bo  as  to  be  higher  in  the  middle  than  at  either  cxircinitT. 
It  forms  an  oval  cylindrical  canal,  the  greatest  diameter  being  in  the  vcrtici! 
direction  at  the  external  oriflce,  but,  in  the  transverse  direction,  at  ihe  lymiMinic 
end.  The  calibre  of  the  canal  is  narrowest  about  the  middle.  The  memliraiia 
tyiiipaui,  which  occupies  the  termination  of  the  meatus,  is  obliquely  directed,  in 
oonsequence  of  the  floor  of  the  canal  being  longer  than  the  roof,  and  the  anterior 
wall  longer  than  the  posterior.  The  auditory  canal  is  formed  partly  by  cartilage 
and  membrane,  and  partly  by  bone. 


Rg.  440.— A  Front  View  of  tlic  O. 


lleuritig.     P.i^'lit  Side. 


The  cartilagino>is  jyii-tion  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  being  rather  less  tj 
half  the  canal :  it  is  formed  by  the  cartilage  of  the  concha  and  tragus,  pr<ilon)W 
inwards,  and  finnly  attached  to  the  circumference  of  the  auditory  proco**,  Tlie^ 
cartilage  is  deiicient  at  its  upper  and  back  pi\rt,  its  place  l>eing  supplied  b-r^ 
fibrous  membrane.  This  part  of  the  canal  is  rendered  extremely  movable  \  ~~ 
two  or  three  deep  fissures  {ijidsura?  Santorijii),  which  extend  through  1 
cartilage  in  a  vertical  direction. 

The  oBBfoua  jiortion  ia  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  nan 
than  the  cartilaginous  portion.     It  is  directed  inwards  and  a  little  forwards,  f 
ing  a  slight  curve  in  its  course,  the  convexity  of  which  is  upwards  and  ' 
wanls.     Its  inner  end.  wjiiuh  communicates,  in  the  dry  V)one,  with  the  cavi  _ 
the  tympanum,  is  smaller  than  the  outer,  and  sloped,  the  anterior  wall  projec 
beyond  the  posterior  about  two  lines ;  it  is  marked,  except  at  its  upper  ] 
n  narrow  groove  I'or  the  insertion  of  the  inemhrana  tympani.     Its  outer  cnl 
dilated,  and  rough,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  circumfcrenct;,  for  the  attachn 
of  the  cartilage  of  the  pinna.     Its  vertical  transverstj  sectiim  is  oval,  the  ere 
diameter  being  iVom  above  downwards.     The  front  and  lower  parts  of  ibis  0 
are  formed  by  a  curved  plale  of  bone,  which,  in  the  fcetus,  exists  as  a  sepi 
ring  (tympanic  bone),  incomplete  at  its  upper  part. 

The  sl-in  lining  the  meatus  ia  very  thin,  adheres  closely  to  the  carti!j^,_ 
and  osseous  portions  of  the  tube,  ana  covers  the  surface  of  the  membrana  ) 
pani,  forming  its  outer  layer.  After  maceration,  the  thin  pouch  of  ppidei 
when  withdrawn,  preserves  the  form  of  the  meatus.  The  skin  near  its  ori* 
ftiniishetl  wiih  hairs  and  sebaceous  glands.    In  the  thick,  siiUrulaDeoua  tifsue  a 
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cartilaginous  part  of  the  meatus  aro  numerous  ceruminous  glands,  which  secrete 
the  ear-wax :  their  ducts  open  on  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

The  arteries  supplying  the  meatus  are  branches  from  the  posterior  auricular, 
internal  mu.tillary,  and  temporal. 

Tlie  nerves  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  auriculo- temporal  branch  of  the  infe- 
rior maxillary  nerve. 

Middle  Ear,  or  Tympasum. 

The  middle  ear,  or  tympanum,  is  an  irregular  cavity,  compressed  from  without 
inwards,  and  Mtuated  within  the  petrous  bone.  It  is  placed  above  the  jugular 
foss;i,  the  carotid  canal  lying  in  front,  the  mastoid  cells  behind,  the  meatus  audi- 
torius  externally,  and  the  labyrintii  internally.  It  is  filled  with  air,  and  commu- 
nicalcs  with  the  pharynx  by  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  tympanum  is  travelled 
bv  a  chain  of  movabfc  bones,  which  connect  the  membrana  tympani  with  the 
labyrinth,  and  serve  to  convev  the  vibrations  communicated  to  tiie  membrana 
tympani  across  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  to  the  internal  ear. 

The  cHiiVy  of  tfte  tympanum  meiisures  about  five  lines  from  before  backwards, 
three  lines  in  the  vertical  direction,  and  between  two  and  three  in  the  transverse, 
being  a  little  broader  behind  and  above  than  it  is  below  and  in  front.     It  is 


Fig.  441. — View  of  Inner  VtnW  at  Tympuium.     (Enlargeil.) 


Itounded  externally  by  the  membrana  tympani  and  meatus;  internally,  by  the 
outer  surface  of  the  internal  ear;  and  communicates,  behind,  with  the  mastoid 
«eHs;  and,  in  front,  with  the  Eustachian  tube  and  canal  for  the  Tensor  tympani. 
Its  roof  and  floor  are  formed  by  thin  asseous  lamina,  the  one  forming  tlie  roof 
being  a  tiiin  plate  situated  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone,  close  to  its 
engle  of  junction  with  the  squamous  jvortion  of  tlie  temporal  bone. 

The  roof  is  broail,  flattened,  anil  lormed  of  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  which  separates 
the  cranial  and  tympanic  cavities. 

The  Jloor  is  narrow,  and  corresponds  to  the  jugular  (osna,  which  lies  beneath. 
It  presents,  near  the  inner  wall,  a  small  ajierture  for  the  passage  of  Jacobson's 
nerve. 

The  oulcr  naU  is  formed  mainly  by  the  membrana  tympani,  partly  by  the 
Ting  of  bone  into  which  this  membrane  is  inserted.  It  presents  three  small 
«pertures:  the  iter  chordaj  postcrius,  the  Gla.'serian  fissure,  and  the  iter  chorda; 
anterius. 

The  aperture  of  the  iter  ckordx  posterius  is  in  the  angle  of  junction  between 
the  posterior  and  external  walls  of  the  tympanum,  immediately  behind  the 
tnemorana  tympani  and  on  a  level  with  its  centre ;  it  leads  into  a  minute  canal, 
'Which  descends  m  front  of  the  aqua^ductus  Fallopii,  and  terminates  in  that  canal 
near  thestylo-mastoid  foramen.  Through  it  the  chorda  tympani  nerve  enters 
the  tympanum. 
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The  Glaseriaii  fissure  opens  just  above  and  in  front  of  the  ring  of  bone  into 
which  the  membrana  tympani  is  inserted ;  in  this  situation  it  is  a  mevQ  slit  about 
a  line  in  length.  It  lodges  the  long  process  of  the  malleus,  and  gives  passage  to 
the  Laxator  tympani  muscle  and  some  tympanic  vessels. 

The  aperture  of  the  iter  chordee  anteviu^  is  seen  just  above  the  preceding  fissure; 
it  leads  into  a  canal  (canal  of  Huguier),  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Glaserian 
fissure.     Througli  it  the  chorda  tympani  nerve  leaves  the  tympanum. 

The  internal  wall  of  the  tympanum  (Fig.  441)  is  vertical  in  direction,  and  bob 
directly  outwards.     It  presents  for  examination  the  following  parts: — 

Fenestra  ovalis.  Ridge  of  the  Aquaeductus  Fallopii. 

Fenestra  rotunda.  Pyramid. 

Promontory.  Opening  for  the  Stapedius. 

H\iG  fenestra  ovalis  is  a  reniform  opening,  leading  from  the  tympanum  into  the 
vestibule ;  its  long  diameter  is  directed  horizontally,  and  its  convex  border  '\s> 
upwards.  The  opening  in  the  recent  state  is  closed  by  the  lining  membrane 
common  to  both  cavities,  and  is  occupied  by  the  base  of  the  stapes.  This  mem- 
brane is  placed  opposite  the  membrana  tympani,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  the 
ossicula  auditus. 

^\iQ  fenestra  rotunda  is  an  oval  aperture  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  funnel-shaped 
depression,  leading  into  the  cochlea.  It  is  situated  below  and  rather  behind  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  rounded  elevation,  the  promontory; 
it  is  closed  in  the  recent  state  by  a  membrane  (membrana  tympani  secumlam, 
Scarpa).  This  membrane  is  concave  towards  the  tympanum,  convex  towards  the 
cochlea.  It  consists  of  three  layers :  the  external,  or  mucous,  derived  from  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  tympanum ;  the  internal,  or  serous,  from  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  cochlea ;  and  an  intermediate,  or  fibrous  layer. 

The  promontory  is  a  rounded,  hollow  prominence,  formed  by  the  projection 
outwards  of  the  first  turn  of  the  cochlea ;  it  is  placed  between  tne  fenestrse,  and 
is  furrowed  on  its  surface  by  three  small  grooves,  which  lodge  branches  of  the 
tympanic  plexus. 

The  rounded  eminence  of  the  afpisednctus  Fallopii,  the  prominence  of  the  bony 
canal  in  wliich  the  portio  dura  is  contained,  traverses  the  inner  wall  of  the  tym- 
panum above  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  behind  that  opening  curves  nearly  vertically 
downwards  along  the  posterior  wall. 

The  pyramid  is  a  conical  eminence,  situated  immediately  behind  the  fenestra 
ovalis,  and  in  front  of  the  vertical  portion  of  the  eminence  above  described;  it  is 
hollow  in  the  interior,  and  contains  the  Stapedius  muscle;  its  summit  projects 
forwards  towards  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  presents  a  small  aperture,  which  trans- 
mits the  tendon  of  the  muscle.  The  cavity  in  the  pyramid  is  prolonged  into  a 
minute  canal,  which  communicates  with  the  aquaeductus  Fallopii,  and  transmits 
the  nerve  which  supplies  the  Stapedius. 

Tiie  posterior  icall  of  the  tympanum  is  wider  above  than  below,  and  presents 
for  examination  the 

Openings  of  the  Mastoid  cells. 

These  consist  of  one  large,  irregular  aperture,  and  several  smaller  openingSi 
situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  wall ;  they  lead  into  canals,  which 
communicate  with  large  irregular  cavities  contained  in  the  interior  of  the 
mastoid  process.  These  cavities  vary  considerably  in  number,  size,  and  form; 
they  are  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  continuous  with  that  covering  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum. 

The  anterior  ivall  of  the  tympjanum  is  wider  above  than  below;  it  correBpond^ 
with  the  carotid  canal,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  p^' 
forated  by  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  internal  carotid.  It  presents  for  exaiD^ 
nation  the 
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Canal  for  the  Tensor  tympani.  Orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  processus  Cochleariformis. 

The  orifice  of  the  canal  for  the  Tensor  tympani  and  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  are  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  wall,  being  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  thin,  delicate,  horizontal  plate  of  bone,  the  processus  cochleari- 
formis. These  canals  run  from  the  tympanum  forwards,  inwards,  and  a  little 
downwards,  to  the  retiring  angle  between  the  squamous  and  petrous  portions  of 
the  temporal  bone. 

The  canal  for  the  Tensor  tympani  is  the  superior  and  the  smaller  of  the  two; 
it  is  rounded,  and  lies  beneath  the  upper  surface  of  the  petrous  bone,  close  to  the 
hiatus  Fallopii.  The  tympanic  end  of  this  canal  forms  a  conical  eminence,  which 
is  prolonged  backwards  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  is  perforated  at  its 
summit  by  an  aperture,  which  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  contained  in 
it.  This  eminence  is  sometimes  called  the  anterior  pyramid.  The  canal  contains 
the  Tensor  tympani  muscle. 

The  Eustachian  tvbe  is  the  channel  through  which  the  tympanum  communi- 
cates with  the  pharynx.  Its  length  is  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches, 
and  its  direction  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards.  It  is  formed  partly  of  bone, 
partly  of  cartilage  and  fibrous  tissue. 

The  osseous  portion  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  It  commences  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  tympanum,  below  the  processus  cochleari- 
formis, and,  gradually  narrowing,  terminates  in  an  ova),  dilated  opening,  at  the 
angle  of  junction  of  the  petrous  and  squamous  portions,  its  extremity  presenting 
a  jagged  margin,  which  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  cartilaginous  portion. 

The  cartilafjinous  portion^  about  an  inch  in  length,  is  formed  of  a  triangular 

Elate  of  elastic  fibro-cartilage,  curled  upon  itself,  an  interval  being  left  below, 
etween  the  margins  of  the  cartilage,  which  is  completed  by  fibrous  tissue.  Its 
canal  is  narrow  behind,  wide,  expanded,  and  somewnat  trumpet-shaped  in  front, 
terminating  by  an  oval  orifice,  at  the  upper  part  and  side  of  the  pharynx,  behind 
the  back  part  of  the  inferior  meatus.  Through  this  canal  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  pharynx  is  continuous  with  that  which  lines  the  tympanum.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  covered  with  ciliated  epithelium. 

The  membrana  tympani  separates  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  from  the  bottom 
of  the  external  meatus.  It  is  a  thin,  semitransparent  membrane,  nearly  oval  in 
form,  somewhat  broader  above  than  below,  and  directed  very  obliquely  down- 
wards and  inwards.  Its  circumference  is  contained  in  a  groove  at  the  inner  end 
of  the  meatus,  which  skirts  the  circumference  of  this  part,  excepting  above. 
The  handle  of  the  malleus  descends  vertically  between  the  inner  and  middle 
layers  of  this  membrane,  as  far  down  as  its  centre,  where  it  is  firmly  attached, 
drawing  the  membrane  inwards,  so  that  its  outer  surface  is  concave,  its  inner 
convex. 

Structure.  This  membrane  is  composed  of  three  layers,  an  external  (cuticular), 
a  middle  (fibrous),  and  an  internal  (mucous).  The  cuticular  lining  is  derived 
from  the  integument  lining  the  meatus.  The /irot/5  layer  consists  of  fibrous  and 
elastic  tissues ;  some  of  the  fibres  radiate  from  near  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference ;  others  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  dense,  circular  ring  round  the 
attached  margin  of  the  membrane.  The  mucous  lining  is  derived  from  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  tympanum.  The  vessels  pass  to  the  membrana  tympani 
along  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  and  are  distributed  between  its  layers. 

Ossicles  of  the  Tympanum.    (Fig.  442.) 

The  tympanum  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  movable  bones,  three  in  number,  the 
malleus,  incus,  and  sta{)es.     The  former  is  attached  to  the  membrana  tympani, 
the  latter  to  the  fenestra  ovalis,  the  incus  being  placed  between  the  two,  to  both 
of  which  it  is  connected  by  delicate  articulations. 
48 
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The  Malleus,  so  named  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  hammer,  consists  of 
a  head,  neck,  and  three  processes :  the  liandle  or  msBubrium,  the  processus  gn- 

cilis,  and  the  processus  brevis. 

The  head  is  the  large,  upper  extremity  of  the  bone;  it  is  oval  in  shape, and 
articulates  posteriorly  with  the  incus,  being  free  in  the  rest  of  its  extent. 

The  neck  is  the  narrow,  contracted  part  just  beneath  the  head ;  and  belowthis 
is  a  prominence,  to  which  the  various  processes  are  attached. 

The  manubrium  is  a  vertical  process  of  bone,  which  is  connected  by  its  outer 
margin  with  the  membrana  tympani.  It  decreases  in  size  towards  its  extremilj, 
where  it  is  curved  slightlv  forwards,  and  flattened  from  within  outwards. 

The  processus  yracills  IB  a  long  and  very  delicate  process,  which  passes  from 
the  eminence  below  the  neck  forwards  and  outwards  to  the  Glaserian  fissure,  to 
which  it  is  connected  by  bone  and  ligamentous  fibres.  It  gives  attachment  to 
the  Laxator  tympani. 

The  processus  brevis  is  a  slight  conical  projection,  which  springs  from  the  root 

of  the  manubrium,  and  lies  in  contact  with  the  mem- 

Fig.  443,— The  Small  Bones  of     brana  tympani.     Its  summit  gives  attachment  lothe 

"**■'  The /nc«s  has  received  its  name  from  its  supposed 

resemblance  to  an  anvil,  but  it  is  more  like  » 
bicuspid  tooth,  with  two  roots,  which  difler  in 
lengtn,  and  are  widely  separated  from  each  other, 
It  consists  of  a  body  and  two  processes. 

The  body  is  somewhat  quadrilateral,  but  com- 
pressed laterally.  Its  summit  is  deeply  concavo- 
convex,  and  articulates  with  the  malleus;  in  the 
fresh  state  it  is  covered  with  cartilage  and  lined  wilb 
synovial  membrane. 

The   two   processes    diverge   from    one   anotlier 
nearly  at  right  angles. 
The  short  process,  somewhat  conical  in  shape,  projects  nearly  horizontally  back- 
wards, and  is  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  opening  leading  into  the  mastoid 
cells,  by  ligamentous  fibres. 

The  lony  process,  longer  and  more  slender  than  the  preceding,  descends  nearly 
vertically  behind  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  and,  benaine  inwards,  terminates  in 
a  roundeJ,  globular  projection,  the  os  orbiculare,  or  lenticular  process,  which  is 
tipped  with  cartilage,  and  articulates  with  the  head  of  the  stapes.  In  thefcEins 
the  OS  orbiculare  e.tists  as  a  separate  bone,  but  becomes  united  to  the  long  procea* 
of  the  incus  in  the  adult. 

The  Stapes,  so  called  from  its  close  resemblance  to  a  stirrup,  consists  of  a  head, 
neck,  two  branches,  and  a  base. 

The  head  presents  a  depression,  tipped  with  cartilage,  which  articulates  wi'h 
the  OS  orbiculare. 

The  neck,  the  constricted  part  of  the  bone  below  the  head,  receives  the  insef- 
tion  of  the  Stapedius  muscle. 

The  two  branches  {crura)  diverge  from  the  neck,  and  are  connected  at  their 
e.\tremities  by  a  flattened,  oval-shaped  plate  (the  base),  which  forms  the  fW 
of  the  stirrup,  and  is  fixed  to  the  margin  of  the  fenestra  ovalis  by  ligamentous 
fibres, 

Liijamenls  of  the  Ossiaila.  These  small  bones  are  connected  with  each  othe'T 
and  witli  the  walls  of  the  tympanum,  by  ligaments,  and  moved  by  small  niii>; 
cles.  The  articular  surfaces  of  the  malleus  and  incus,  the  orbicular  process  O' 
the  incus  and  head  of  the  stapes,  are  covered  with  cartilage,  connected  togelh*'' 
by  delicate  capsular  ligaments,  and  lined  by  synovial  membrane.  The  ligameD'* 
connecting  the  ossicula  with  the  walls  of  the  tympanum  are  three  in  nunilWfi 
one  for  each  bone. 

The  siispensori/  liijament  of  the  malleus  is  a  delicate,  round  bundle  of  fihrft 
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which  descends  perpendicularly  from  the  roof  of  the  tympanum  to  the  head  of 
the  malleus. 

The  posterior  liyaraent  of  the  incus  is  a  short,  thick,  ligamentous  band,  which 
connects  the  extremity  of  the  short  process  of  the  incus  to  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  tympanum,  near  the  margin  of  the  opening  of  the  mastoid  cells. 

The  annular  ligament  of  the  stapes  connects  the  circumference  of  the  base  of 
this  bone  to  the  margin  of  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

A  suspensory  ligament  of  the  incus  has  been  described  by  Arnold,  descending 
from  the  roof  of  the  tympanum  to  the  upper  part  of  the  incus,  near  its  articula- 
tion with  the  malleus. 

The  muscles  of  the  tympanum  are  three : — 

Tensor  tympani.  Laxator  tympani.  Stapedius. 

The  Tensor  tympani^  the  largest,  is  contained  in  the  bony  canal,  above  the 
osseous  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  proc- 
essus cochleariformis.  It  arises  from  the  under  surface  of  the  petrous  bone,  from 
the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  from  the  osseous  canal  in 
which  it  is  contained.  Passing  backwards  through  the  canal,  it  terminates  in  a 
slender  tendon,  which  enters  the  tympanum  and  makes  a  sharp  bend  outward 
round  the  extremity  of  the  processus  cochleariformis,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
handle  of  the  malleus  near  its  root.  It  is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  otic 
ganglion. 

The  Laxator  tympani  major  (Sommerring)  arises  from  the  spinous  process  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  and  from  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  and, 
passing  backwards  through  the  Glaserian  fissure,  is  inserted  into  the  neck  of  the 
malleus,  just  above  the  processus  gracilis.  It  is  supplied  by  the  tympanic  branch 
of  the  facial. 

The  Laxator  tympani  minor  (Sommerring)  arises  from  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  external  meatus,  passing  forwards  and  inwards  between  the  middle  and 
inner  layers  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  is  inserted  into  the  handle  of  the 
malleus,  and  processus  brevis. 

The  Laxator  tympani  major  is  by  some  anatomists  believed  to  be  ligamentous 
and  not  muscular,  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  structure  described  under 
the  name  of  Laxator  tympani  minor  is  a  ligament. 

The  Stapedius  arises  from  the  sides  of  a  conical  cavity  hollowed  out  of  the 
interior  of  the  pyramid :  its  tendon  emerges  from  the  orifice  at  the  apex  of  the 
pyramid,  and,  passing  forwards,  is  iuvserted  into  the  neck  of  the  stapes.  Its  surface 
IS  aponeurotic,  its  interior  fleshy;  and  its  tendon  occasionally  contains  a  slender 
bony  spine,  which  is  constant  in  some  mammalia.  It  is  supplied  by  a  filament 
from  the  facial  nerve. 

Actions,  The  Tensor  tympani  draws  the  membrana  tympani  inwards,  and  thus 
heightens  its  tension.  The  Laxator  tympani  draws  the  malleus  outwards,  and  thus 
the  tympanic  membrane,  especially  at  its  fore  part,  is  relaxed.  The  Stapedius 
draws  the  heads  of  the  stapes  backwards,  and  thus  causes  the  base  of  the  bone 
to  rotate  on  a  vertical  axis  drawn  through  its  own  centre:  in  doing  this  the 
back  part  of  the  base  would  be  pressed  inwards  towards  the  vestibule,  while  the 
fore  part  would  be  drawn  from  it.  It  probably  compresses  the  contents  of  the 
vestibule. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum  is  thin,  slightly  vascular,  and  continuous 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  through  the  Eustachian  tube.  It 
invests  the  ossicula,  and  the  muscles  and  nerves  contained  in  the  tympanic  cavity ; 
forms  the  internal  lajer  of  the  membrana  tympani ;  covers  the  foramen  rotundum ; 
and  is  reflected  into  the  mastoid  cells,  which  it  lines  throughout.  In  the  tym- 
panum and  mastoid  cells  this  membrane  is  pale,  thin,  slightly  vascular,  and  cov- 
ered with  ciliated  epithelium.  In  the  osseous  portion  of  the  Eustachian  tube  the 
membrane  is  thin;  but  in  the  cartilaginous  portion  it  is  very  thick,  highly  vas- 
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cular,  covered  with  laminar  ciliated  epithelium,  and  provided  with  nnmeroiis 
mucous  glands. 

The  arteries  supplying  the  tympanum  are  five  in  number.  Two  of  them  are 
larger  than  the  rest,  viz.,  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary,  which 
supplies  the  membrana  tympani ;  and  the  stylo-mastoid  branch  of  the  posterior 
auricular,  which  supplies  the  back  part  of  the  tympanum  and  mastoid  cells.  The 
smaller  branches  are — the  petrosal  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal,  which  enters 
through  the  hiatus  Fallopii;  a  branch  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal,  which  passes 
up  the  Eustachian  tube ;  and  a  branch  from  the  internal  carotid,  given  off  in  the 
carotid  canal,  and  perforating  the  thin  anterior  wall  of  the  tympanum. 

The  veins  of  the  tympanum  terminate  in  the  middle  meningeal  and  pharyngeal 
veins,  and,  through  these,  in  the  internal  jugular. 

The  nerves  of  the  tympanum  may  be  divided  into : — 1.  Those  supplying  the 
muscles;  2.  Those  distributed  to  the  lining  membrane ;  8.  Branches  communi- 
cating with  other  nerves. 

Nerves  to  muscles.  The  Tensor  tympani  is  supplied  by  a  branch  from  the  otic 
ganglion ;  the  Laxator  tympani,  ana  the  Stapedius,  by  a  filament  from  the  facial 
(Scimmerring). 

The  nerves  distributed  to  the  lining  membrane  are  derived  from  the  tympanic 
plexus. 

The  communications  which  take  place  in  the  tympanum  are  between  the  tym- 
panic branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  with  the  sympathetic  and  with  filaments 
derived  from  the  intumescentia  gangliformis  of  the  facial. 

The  tympanic  branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  {J Sicohsou's  nerve)  enters  the  tym- 
panum by  an  aperture  in  its  floor,  close  to  the  inner  wall,  and  ascends  on  to  the 
promontory.  It  distributes  branches  to  the  fenestra  rotunda,  fenestra  ovalis,  and 
to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum  and  Eustachian  tube,  and  divides  into 
three  branches  of  communication,  which  are  contained  in  grooves  on  the  prom- 
ontory. One  of  these  arches  forwards  and  downwards  to  the  carotid  canal  to 
join  the  carotid  plexus.  A  second  runs  vertically  upwards  to  join  the  greater 
superficial  petrosal  nerve  as  it  lies  in  the  hiatus  Fallopii.  The  third  branch  runs 
upwards  and  forwards  through  the  substance  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  In  its  course  it  passes  by  the  ganglionic  enlargement  of  the  facial 
nerve,  and,  receiving  a  connectmg  filament  from  it,  becomes  tlie  lesser  superficial 
petrosal  nerve,  which  joins  the  otic  ganglion. 

The  chorda  tympani  quits  the  facial  near  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  enters  the 
tympanum  at  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  and  arches  forwards  across  its  cavity 
between  the  handle  of  the  malleus  and  long  process  of  the  incus,  to  an  0}XjniDg 
internal  to  the  Glaserian  fissure.  It  is  invested  by  a  reflection  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum. 

Internal  Ear  or  Labyrinth. 

The  internal  ear  is  the  essential  part  of  the  organ,  receiving  the  ultimate  di^ 
tribution  of  the  auditory  nerve.  It  is  called  the  labyrinth^  from  the  complexity 
of  its  shape,  and  consists  of  three  parts :  the  vestibule,  semicircular  canals,  and 
cochlea.  It  is  formed  by  a  series  of  cavities,  channelled  out  of  the  substance  of 
the  petrous  bone,  communicating  externally  with  the  cavity  of  the  tyrapanuni, 
through  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  rotunda  ;  and  internally  with  the  meatus  audito* 
rius  internus,  which  contains  the  auditory  nerve.  Within  the  osseous  labyrin^" 
is  contained  the  membranous  labyrinth,  upon  which  the  ramifications  of  ^"^ 
auditory  nerve  are  distributed. 

The  Vestibule  (Fig.  443)  is  the  common  central  cavity  of  communication  between 
the  parts  of  the  internal  ear.  It  is  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tympanum, 
behind  t  he  cochlea,  and  in  front  of  the  semicircular  canals.  It  is  somewhat  ovoidal 
in  shape  from  before  backwards,  flattened  from  within  outwards,  and  measures 
about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  from  before  backwards,  as  well  as  from  above  downwardfi) 
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being  Darrower  from  without  inwards.  On  its  outer  or  tympanic  wall  is  t^ie  fenestra 
ovalis,  closed,  in  the  recent  state,  by  the  base  of  the  stapes  and  its  annular  liga- 
ment. On  iti;  inner  tvall,  a.t  the  fore  part,  is  a  small,  circular  depression, /otien 
hemispherica,  which  is  perforated,  at  its  anterior  and  interior  part,  by  sevaral 
minute  holes  {macula  cribrosa),  for  the  passage  of  the  filaments  of  the  auditory 
nerve;  and  behind  this  depression  ia  a  vertical  ridge,  the  pyramidal emtnetux. 
At  the  hinder  part  of  the  inner  wall  is  the  oritice  of  the  aquwduclua  vestilmlt, 
which  extends  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone.  It  tran.sniits  a  small  vein,  and,  according  to  some,  contains  a  tubular  pro- 
longation of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vestibule,  which  ends  in  a  cul-de-sac 
between  the  layers  of  the  dura  mater  within  the  cranial  cavity.     On  Ihe  upper 


Fig.  443. — TLa  Oaseoiu  Labyiinth  laid  open.     (Elnlarged. 


toall  or  roof  is  a  transversely -oval  depression,  fovea  semi-elliplica,  wparated  from 
the  fovea  hemispherica  by  the  pyramidal  eminence,  already  mentioned.  Behind, 
the  Bcmicireular  canals  open  into  the  vestibule  by  five  orifices.  In  front  is  a  large 
oval  opening,  which  commnnicnies  with  the  scala  vestibuli  of  the  c<x;lilea  by  a 
single  orifice,  apertura  scalie  vestib/di  coc/ilete. 

The  •^emunrciilar  canah  are  three  bony  canals,  situated  above  and  behind  tlie 
vestibule.  They  arc  of  unequal  length,  conipresfsed  from  side  to  side,  and  de.sml)e 
the  greater  part  uf  a  circle.  They  measure  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  each  presents  a  dilatation  at  one  end,  callrd  the  fimpullii,  which 
mea-sures  more  than  twice  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  These  cinats  ojien  into  the 
vestibule  by  five  orifice.'*,  one  of  the  apertures  being  common  to  two  of  the 
canals. 

The  si'penor  semicircilar  canal  is  vertical  in  direction,  and  stretches  across  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  at  right  angles  to  its  posterior  surface;  its 
arch  forms  a  round  projection  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone.  It 
describes  alwut  two-tliirds  of  a  circle.  lu  outer  extremity,  which  is  ampullated, 
commences  by  a  distinct  orifice  in  the  upi>er  part  of  the  vestibule;  the  opposite 
end  of  the  canal,  which  is  not  dilated,  joins  with  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
pOHterior  canal,  and  opens  by  a  common  orifice  with  it  in  the  back  part  of  the 
vestibule. 

The  piislerior  aemidrcular  canal,  also  vertical  in  direction,  is  directed  back- 
wards, nearly  parallel  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone:  it  is  the 
longest  of  the  three,  \ti  ampullated  end  commencing  at  the  lower  and  back  part 
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of  the  vestibule,  its  opposite  end  joining  to  form  the  common  canal  alreadj 

mentioned. 

The  external  or  horizontal  canal  is  the  shortest  of  the  three,  its  arch  being 
directed  outwards  and  backwards ;  thus  each  semicircular  canal  stands  at  right 
.lugles  to  the  other  two.  Its  ampullatcd  end  corresponds  to  tiie  upper  and  outer 
angle  of  the  vestibule,  just  above  the  fenestra  ovahs ;  its  opposite  end  opens  by 
a  distinct  oritice  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  vestibule. 


Fig.  444.— The  Cochlea  laid  op«n.     (Enlarged. 


The  Cochlea  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  common  snail-shclI :  it  forms  ihe 
anterior  part  of  the  labyrinth,  is  conical  in  form,  and  placed  almost  horizontally 
in  front  of  the  vestibule;  its  apex  is  directed  forwards  and  outwards  towards  the 
Ujjper  and  front  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum ;  its  base  corresponds 
with  the  anterior  depression  at  the  bottom  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  and 
is  perforated  by  numerous  apertures,  for  the  passage  of  the  coclilear  brant-h  f>f 
the  auditory  nerve.  It  measures  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  its 
breadth  towards  the  base  is  about  the  same.  It  consists  of  a  conical -si iap«d 
central  axis,  the  modiolus  or  colnmnella ;  of  a  canal  wound  spirally  round  the 
axis  fur  two  turns  and  a  half,  from  the  base  to  the  apex ;  and  of  a  delicate  lamina 
(the  lamina  spiralis)  contained  within  the  canal,  which  follows  its  windings  and 
subdivides  it  into  two. 

The  central  axis,  or  modiolus,  is  conical  in  form,  and  extends  from  the  base  to 
the  apex  of  the  cochlea.  Its  base  is  broad,  corresponds  with  the  first  tuni  of 
the  cochlea,  and  is  jwrforated  by  numerous  orifices,  which  transmit  filaments  of 
the  cochlear  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve ;  the  axis  diminishes  rapidly  in  siw 
in  the  second  coil,  and  terminates  within  the  last  half-coil,  or  cupola,  in  »n 
expanded,  delicate,  bony  lamella,  which  resembles  the  half  of  a  funnel,  dividefl 
longitudinally,  and  is  called  the  infundibulum ;  the  broad  part  of  this  funnel  is 
directed  towards  the  summit  of  the  cochlea,  and  blends  with  the  last  half-tun  of 
the  spiral  canal  of  the  cochlea,  the  cupola.  At  this  point  the  two  larger  scalio 
of  the  cochlea,  the  scala  tympani  and  scala  vestibuH,  communicate  by  an  open- 
ing called  the  helicotrema.  The  outer  surface  of  the  modiolus  is  formed  of  the 
wall  of  the  spiral  canal,  and  is  dense  in  structure;  but  its  centre  is  channelled, 
as  far  as  the  last  half-coil,  by  numerous  branching  canals,  which  transmit  ner- 
vous filaments  in  regular  succession  into  the  canal  of  the  cochlea,  or  on  to  the 
surface  of  the  lamina  spiralis.  One  of  these,  larger  than  the  rest,  occupies  iho 
centre  of  the  modiolus,  and  is  named  the  canalis  centralis  modioli;  it  exten^ 
from  the  base  to  the  extremity  of  the  modiolus,  and  transmits  a  small  nerve  sfld 
artery  {arlcria  centralis  modioli). 

The  spiral  canal  (Fig.  444)  takes  two  turns,  and  a  half  round  the  modiolW' 
It  i^  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  measured  along  its  outer  wall;  wd 
diminishes  gradually  in  size  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  where  it  terminates  in 
a  cul-de-sac,  the  cupola,  which  forma  the  apex  of  the  cochlea.  The  oomroeneC" 
ment  of  this  canal  is  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameterj  it  diverges  frob 
the  modiolus  towards  the  tympanum  and  vestibule,  and  preeeats  threa  <^ 
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ings.  One,  ihe/eneslra  rotunda,  communicates  with  the  tympanum  ;  in  the  recent 
state  this  aperture  is  closed  by  a  membrane,  the  membrana  tympani  sedtJidaria. 
Another  aperture,  of  an  oval  form,  enters  the  vestibule.  The  third  is  Ihe  aper- 
ture of  the  aqueeductus  cochleae  leading  to  a  minute  funnel-shaped  canal,  which 
opens  on  the  basilar  surfwce  of  the  petrous  bone,  and  transmits  a  small  vein. 

Tlie  interior  of  the  spiral  canal  (Fig.  445)  is  divided  into  three  principal  canals 
OT  scalw — viz.,  the  Scala  Tympaui,  the  ScaJa  Vestibuli,  and,  interposed  between 
these,  the  Scala  Media.  Projecting  from  the  modiolus  is  a  thin,  bony  process,  the 
lamina  spiralis  ossea,  which  consists  of  two  thin  lamellse  of  bone,  between  which 
are  numerous  canals  for  the  passage  of  nervous  filaments.  At  the  point  where 
the  osseous  lamina  is  attached  to  the  modiolus  is  a  small  canal,  which  winds 
round  the  modiolus, and  was  denominated  bv  Rosenthal  the  canalis  spiralis  modioU; 
it  is  occupied  by  a  swelling  of  the  cochlear  nerve,  in  which  ganglion -cells  are 
found,  the  (/ant/lion  spirale,  from  which  the  nerves  pass  to  the  osseous  lamina 
and  organ  of  Oorti. 

Fig.  446. — LoDgitudiDBl  Section  of  the  Cochlea,  Hhowiog  the  relations  of  the 
Scahe,  the  Ganglion  tipiraJe,  etc 


The  osseous  lamina  extends  only  part  of  the  distance  between  the  modiolus 
and  the  outer  bony  wall  of  the  cochlea.  Near  its  outer  end  the  periosteum,  on 
the  upper  or  vestibular  surface  of  the  lamina,  swells  up  into  an  elevation,  which 
IB  called  the  Umbus  laminw  spiralis  ("  denticulate  lamina  "  of  Todd  and  Bowman). 
The  lamina  spiralis  terminates  in  a  grooved  extremity,  the  sulcus  spiralis,  which 
presents  the  form  of  the  letter  C :  the  upper  part  of  the  letter,  being  formed  by 
the  overhanging  extremity  of  the  limbus,  is  named  the  labium  veslihulare ;  the 
lower  part,  prolonged  and  tapering,  is  called  the  labium  tympauicum  (Fig.  446), 
From  the  labium  tynipanicum  a  thin  membrane  extends  over  to  the  bony  wall  of 
the  cochlea,  completing  the  scala  tympani.  Thi.s  membrane  is  called  the  mem- 
brana basilaris.  At  its  outer  attachment  it  swells  out  so  as  to  form  a  thick, 
triangular  structure,  which  was  regarded  as  a  muscle  by  Todd  and  Bowman 
^ochlearis),  but  is  now  recognized  as  ligamentous — the  ligamentum  spirale. 
Between  the  labium  vestibulare  and  the  attachment  of  the  membrane  of  Rciss- 
ner,  presently  to  be  described,  a  very  delicate  membrane  extends  over  to  the  outer 
wall  of  the  cochlea,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  membrana  b.isilaris.  It  was 
described  by  Corti,  and  covers  over  the  organ  which  is  called  after  his  name,  and 
is  therefore  called  membrana  lectoria  or  membrane  of  Corti.     Further  inwards, 
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near  the  commencement  of  the  limbua  lamitiia  spirally  another  delicate  mem- 
brane, the  memirane  of  ReUsner,  is  attached  to  the  vestibular  iiurliice  of  the 
periosteum  of  the  osseous  lamina,  and  stretches  across  to  the  outer  wall  of  the 
cochlea.  The  canal  which  lies  below  the  osseous  lamina  and  memhrana  baailaris 
is  the  sea  la  tympani;  that  wliicii  is  bounded  by  the  osseous  lamina  and  mem- 
brane of  Reissner  the  scala  vestibu/i ;  while  the  space  between  the  membrane  of 
Reissner  and  mcmbrana  basilaris  is  generally  described  as  the  Scala  media,  Conalii 
meinbranacea,  or  Canalia  cochleae,  and  this  is  the  nomenclature  which  will  be  used 
here.  Others,  however,  apply  the  name  Canalis  cochlese  only  to  the  canal  lying 
between  the  membrane  of  Reissner  and  the  membrana  tectoria,  which  contains 
no  object  for  description,  while  ihe  space  lying  between  the  membrana  tectoria 
and  membrana  basilaris  is  described  by  itself  as  a  fourth  canal — the  ductus 
cochlearis  or  ductus  auditorius.'     The  latter  is  the  space  in  which  the  organof 

Fig.  44C.— Floor  of  Scala  Medio,  showing  the  Organ  of  Corti,  etc. 

J- 


Co  ■('■'  is  contained.  This  organ  {Fig,  446)  is  situated  upon  the  membrana  basil- 
aris, and  apjjears  at  first  sight  as  a  papilla,  winding  spirally  with  the  turns  of  this 
membrane  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  cochlea,  from  which  circumstance 
it  has  been  designated  the  papilla  spiralis.  More  accurately  viewed,  it  is  seen  to 
be  composed  of  a  series  of  arches  roofing  over  the  zona  arcuata,  estimated  at 
over  3,000  in  number.  The  base  of  these  arches  is  said  to  be  of  uniform  length 
in  the  whole  of  the  canal.  The  inner  limb  of  the  arch  is  forme<l  by  a  fibre 
{internal  fibres  or  rods  of  Corti)  somewhat  swollen  at  either  extremity.  In  eon- 
ncction  with  the  lower  extremity  is  a  nuclear  body.  The  space  between  the 
internal  rod  and  the  grooved  margin  of  the  sulcus  spiralis  is  occupied  by  cylin- 
drical epitlielium,  and  some  of  these  epithelial  cells  are  provided  with  hair-like 
processes  ("  inner  hair-celhi "),  The  external  limb  of  the  arch  is  formed  by  a 
similar  aeries  of  fibres  (extfirnal  fibres  or  rods  of  Corti),  which  are  lees  numerous 
than  the  internal,'  and  the  swollen  upper  extremities  of  the  two  rods  are  articu- 
lated together;  the  crown  of  the  arch  approaches,  but  does  not  touch,  the  mem- 
brana tectoria.  The  shape  of  the  external  and  internal  rods  of  Corti  is  peculiar. 
The  internal  rods  terminate  above  in  a  process  which  exactly  reproduces  the 
shajjc  of  the  head  of  the  human  ulna,  with  its  sigmoid  cavity,  coronoid  and  ole- 
cranon processes,  while  the  external  represent  the  head  and  bill  of  a  swan— tb* 
hc.id  fitting  into  the  concavities  of  one  or  more  of  the  internal  rods  (which  m 

'  In  readinjT  the  oliler  descriptions  »f  the  or^ran  of  hearing,  the  student  mnst  hear  in  mind  tM 
the  inembnines  boondinji  the  diiciiiB  auditorius,  together  with  the  organ  contained  between  tiwB. 
were  dew;ribed  together  as  the  "  lairiinn  .«[iimlis  membrnnni^ea,"  while  the  membrane  of  ReiMf 
wan  not  recnjinized,  the  parts  being,  in  fact,  as  sljown  in  the  second  turn  of  tlie  cochlea  m  ^ 
right  hand  of  Fig.  445. 

'  Corti's  original  paper  is  in  the  ZeiUekr\ftf.  Wuku  Zool.,  iii.,  lOP. 

■  Waldcyer  reokons  0,000  of  the  inner  rode  and  4.500  of  the  enter  in  tlie  hanuD  uobH* 
Claudius  «a;8  that  there  are  three  of  the  inner  for  every  two  of  the  out«r. 
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more  numerous  than  the  external),  while  the  bill  rests  against  the  phalanges  of 
the  lamina  reticularis.  Lying  against  the  external  rods  are  epithelial  cells  of 
various  forms.  Those  described  by  Corti,  and  called  after  him  cells  of  Corti^  are 
provided  with  hairs  or  cilia,  "  outer  hair-cells."  There  are  several  rows  of  these, 
alternating  with  which  are  other  epithelial  cells,  terminating  in  a  fine  extremity 
above  and  below :  these  are  called  the  cells  of  Deiters  ;  and  beyond  these  again 
are  the  ordinary  epithelial  cells  of  the  part,  gradually  diminishing  in  size.  The 
reticular  lamina  of  Kolliker  is  formed  by  several  rows  of  "  minute,  fiddle-shaped, 
cuticular  structures,''  called  phalanges^  between  which  are  holes  for  the  projection 
of  the  outer  hair-cells.  The  number  of  rows  varies  in  different  animals  with 
that  of  the  outer  hair-cells,  being  four  in  man.  The  exact  termination  of  the 
nerves  in  the  organ  of  Corti  is  not  as  yet  determined,  but  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  this  organ  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  "  terminal  apparatus  of  hearing,"  as  Henle 
names  it.* 

The  scala  media  is  closed  above  and  below.  The  upper  blind  extremity  is 
attached  to  the  cupola  at  the  upper  part  of  the  helicotrema,  the  lower  end  fits 
into  the  angle  at  the  commencement  of  the  osseous  lamina  on  the  floor  of  the 
vestibule.  Near  this  blind  extremity  the  scala  media  receives  the  canalis  reuniens 
(Fig.  447),  a  very  delicate  canal,  by  which  the  ductus  cochlearis  is  brought  into 
continuity  with  the  saccule. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  osseous  labyrinth  is  lined  by  an  exceedingly  thin  fibro- 
serous  meinbraue,  analogous  to  a  periosteum,  from  its  close  adhesion  to  the  inner 
surfaces  of  these  cavities,  and  performing  the  office  of  a  serous  membrane  by  its 
free  surface.  It  lines  the  vestibule,  and  from  this  cavitv  is  continued  into  the 
semicircular  canals  and  the  scala  vestibuli  of  the  cochlea,  and  through  the  heli- 
cotrema into  the  scala  tympani.  A  delicate  tubular  process  is  prolonged  along 
the  aqueduct  of  the  vestibule  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  This  mem- 
brane is  continued  across  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  rotunda,  and  consequently  has 
no  communication  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  Its  attached 
surface  is  rougli  and  fibrous,  and  closely  adherent  to  the  bone;  its  free  surface  is 
smooth  and  pale,  covered  with  a  layer  of  epithelium,  and  secretes  a  thin,  limpid 
fluid,  the  aqua  labyrinthi  (perilymph  [Blainville],  liquor  Cotunnii). 

The  Membranous  Labyrinth. 

The  membranous  labyrinth  (Fig.  447)  is  a  closed  membranous  sac,  containing 
fluid.  The  ramifications  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  distributed  upon  the  wall  ot 
the  sac.  It  has  the  same  general  form  as  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals  in 
which  it  is  inclosed ;  but  is  considerably  smaller,  and  separated  from  the  lining 
membrane  by  the  perilymph. 

The  vestibular  portion  consists  of  two  sacs,  the  utricle  and  the  saccule. 

The  utricle  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  of  an  oblong  form,  compressed  laterally, 
and  occupies  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  vestibule,  lying  in  contact  with  the 
fovea  semi-elliptica.  Numerous  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  distributed 
on  the  wall  of  this  sac;  and  its  cavity  communicates  behind  with  the  membranous 
semicircular  canals  by  five  orifices. 

The  saccule  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  vestibular  sacs;  it  is  globular  in  form, 
lies  in  the  fovea  hcmispherica,  near  the  opening  of  the  vestibular  scala  of  the 
cochlea,  and  receives  numerous  nervous  filaments,  which  enter  from  the  bottom 
of  the  depression  in  which  it  is  contained.  Its  cavity  is  apparently  distinct  from 
that  of  the  utricle. 

The  membranous  semicircular  canals  are  about  one-third  the  diameter  of  the 
osseous  canals,  but  in  number,  shape,  and  general  form  they  are  precisely  similar; 
they  are  hollow,  and  open  by  five  orifices  into  the  utricle,  one  opening  being 

*  For  further  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  KOlliker's  GewehtUhre^  5th  ed. ;  Henle's  Sy$tem4i' 
tuch€  Anatomie,  or  Quain's  Ajiatomy^  edited  by  Sharpey,  Tbomaon,  and  Schafer,  8th  ed.,  1876. 
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common  to  two  canals.-    Their  ampullsQ  are  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  tubeSj 
and  nearly  fill  the  cavities  in  which  they  are  contained. 

The  membranous  labyrinth  is  held  in  its  position  by  numerous  fibrous  bands, 
which  stretch  across  the  space  between  the  membranous  and  bony  labyrinths. 
These  fibrous  bands  convey  the  blood-vessels  and  nervous  filaments  distributed  to 
the  utricle,  to  the  saccule,  and  to  the  ampulla  of  each  canal.  The  nerves  enter 
the  vestibule  through  the  minute  apertures  on  its  inner  wall. 

Fig.  447. — The  Membranous  Labyrinth.     (Enlarged  4  dUms.) 
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Stnjijcttire.  The  wall  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  is  semitransparent,  and  con- 
sists of  three  layers.  The  outer  layer  is  a  loose  and  flocculent  structure,  apparently 
composed  of  ordinary  fibrous  tissue,  containing  blood-vessels  and  numerous  pig- 
ment cells  analogous  to  those  in  the  pigment  coat  of  the  retina.  The  mUik 
layer^  thicker  and  more  transparent,  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  hyaloid 
membrane,  but  it  presents  on  its  internal  surface  numerous  papilliform  projec- 
tions, and  in  parts  marks  of  longitudinal  fibrillation  and  elongated  nuclei  on  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid.  The  inner  layer  is  formed  of  polygonal  nucleated  epi- 
thelial cells,  which  secrete  the  endolymph. 

The  endolymph  (liquor  Scarpse)  is  a  limpid,  serous  fluid,  which  fills  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth ;  in  comjxxsition  it  closely  resembles  the  perilymph. 

The  otoliths  are  two  small,  rounded  bodies,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  minute  crys- 
talline grains  of  carbonate  of  lime,  held  together  in  a  mesh  of  delicate  fibrous 
tissue,  and  contained  in  the  wall  of  the  utricle  and  saccule,  opposite  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  nerves.  A  calcareous  material  is  also,  according  to  bowman,  sparingly 
scattered  in  the  cells  lining  the  ampulla  of  each  semicircular  canal. 

The  arteries  of  the  labyrinth  are  the  internal  auditory,  from  the  basilar;  tie 
stylo-mastoid,  from  the  posterior  auricular ;  and,  occasionally,  branches  from  the 
occipital.  The  internal  auditory  divides  at  the  bottom  of  the  internal  meatus 
into  two  branches,  cochlear  and  vestibular. 

The  cochlear  branch  subdivides  into  from  twelve  to  fourteen  twigs,  whicb 
traverse  the  canals  in  the  modiolus,  and  are  distributed,  in  the  form  of  a  papillary 
network,  in  the  substance  of  the  lamina  spiralis. 

The  vestibular  branches  accompany  the  nerves,  and  are  distributed,  in  tbe 
form  of  a  minute  capillary  network,  in  the  substance  of  the  membranous 
labyrinth. 

The  veins  (auditory)  of  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals  accompany  the 
arteries,  and,  receiving  those  of  the  cochlea  at  the  base  of  the  modiolus,  terminate 
in  the  superior  petrosal  sinus. 

The  auditory  nerve^  the  special  nerve  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  divides,  at  tto 
bottom  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  into  two  branches,  the  cochlear  and  Ytf* 
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tibular.     The  trunk  of  the  nerve,  as  well  as  the  branches,  contains  numerous 
ganglion-cells  with  caudate  prolongations. 

Tlie  vestibular  nerve,  the  posterior  of  the  two,  divides  into  three  branches, 
superior,  middle,  and  inferior. 

The  superior  vestibular  branch,  the  largest,  divides  into  numerous  filaments, 
which  pass  througli  minute  openings  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  cul-de-sac 
at  the  bottom  of  the  meatus,  and,  entering  the  vestibule,  are  distributed  to  the 
utricle  and  to  the  ampulla  of  the  external  and  superior  semicircular  canals. 

The  middle  vestibular  branch  consists  of  numerous  filaments,  which  enter  the 
vestibule  by  a  smaller  cluster  of  foramina,  placed  below  those  above  mentioned, 
and  which  correspond  to  the  bottom  of  the  fovea  hemispherica ;  they  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  saccule. 

The  inferior  and  smallest  branch  passes  backwards  in  a  canal  behind  the 
foramina  for  the  nerves  of  the  saccule,  and  is  distributed  to  the  ampulla  of  the 
posterior  semicircular  canal. 

The  nervous  filaments  enter  the  ampuUary  enlargements  at  a  deep  depression 
seen  on  their  external  surface,  with  a  corresponding  elevation  when  seen  from 
within;  the  nerve-fibres  ending  in  loops  and  in  free  extremities.  In  the  utricle 
and  saccule  the  nerve-fibres  spread  ^ut,  some  blending  with  the  calcareous  matter, 
others  radiating  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall  of  each  cavity,  becoming 
blended  with  a  layer  of  nucleated  cells,  and  terminating  in  a  thin  fibrous  film. 

The  cochlear  nerve  divides  into  numerous  filaments  at  the  base  of  the  modiolus, 
which  ascend  along  its  canals,  and  then,  bending  outwards  at  right  angles,  pass 
between  the  plates  of  the  bony  lamina  spiralis,  close  to  its  tympanic  surface. 
Between  the  plates  of  the  spiral  lamina  the  nerves  form  a  plexus,  which  contains 
ganglion-cells ;  and  from  the  margin  of  the  osseous  zone  branches  of  this  plexus 
are  distributed  to  the  membranous  part  of  the  septum,  where  they  are  arranged 
in  small  conical-shaped  bundles,  parallel  with  one  another.  The  filaments  which 
supply  the  apical  portion  of  the  lamina  spiralis  are  conducted  to  this  part  through 
the  canalis  centralis  modioli. 


Organs  of  Digestion. 


THE  Apparatus  for  the  digestion  of  the  food  consists  of  the  alimentary  canal 
and  of  certain  accessory  organs. 
The  alimentary  canal  is  a  musculo- membranous  tube,  about  thirty  feet  in 
length,  extending  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  and  lined  throughout  its  entire 
extent  by  mucous  membrane.  It  has  received  difterent  names  in  the  various 
parts  of  its  course :  at  its  commencement,  the  mouth,  we  find  provision  made 
for  the  mechanical  division  of  the  food  (mastication),  and  for  its  admixture  with 
a  fluid  secreted  by  the  salivary  glands  (insalivation) ;  beyond  this  are  the  organs 
of  deglutition,  the  pharynx  and  the  oesophagus,  which  convey  the  food  into  that 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal  (the  stomach)  in  which  the  principal  chemical 
changes  occur ;  in  the  stomach,  the  reduction  and  solution  of  the  food  takes 
place;  in  the  small  intestines,  the  nutritive  principles  of  the  food  (the  chyle) 
are  separated,  by  its  admixture  with  the  bile  and  pancreatic  fluid,  from  that 
portion  which  passes  into  the  large  intestine,  most  of  which  is  expelled  from  the 
system. 

Alimentary  Canal. 

(  Duodenum. 


Mouth. 

Small  intestine     . 

<  Jejunum. 

Pharynx. 

(Ileum. 

( Ksophagus. 
Stomach. 

Large  intestine     . 

r  Caecum. 
<  Colon. 
(  Rectum. 

Teeth. 

Accessory  Organs. 

(  Parotid. 

Liver. 

Salivary  glands 

<  Submaxillary. 
(  Sublingual. 

Pancreas. 
Spleen. 

The  Mouth  (Fig.  448)  is  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  alimentary 
canal ;  it  is  a  nearly  oval-shaped  cavity,  in  which  the  mastication  of  the  food 
takes  place.  It  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  lips ;  laterally,  by  the  checks  ami 
the  alveolar  processes  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws ;  above,  by  the  hard  palate 
and  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw ;  below,  by  the  tongue,  and  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane stretched  between  the  under  surface  of  that  organ  and  the  inner  surface 
of  the  jaws,  and  by  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw ;  behind,  by  the  soft  palate  and 
fauces. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  mouth  is  continuous  with  the  integument 
at  the  free  margin  of  the  lips,  and  with  the  mucous  lining  of  the  fauces  behind; 
it  is  of  a  rose-pink  tinge  during  life,  and  very  thick  where  it  covers  the  hard 
parts  bounding  the  cavity.     It  is  covered  by  scaly  and  stratified  epithelium. 

The  Lips  are  two  fleshy  folds,  which  surround  the  orifice  of  the  mouth,  formed 
externally  of  integument,  and  internally  of  mucous  membrane,  between  which  is 
found  the  Orbicularis  oris  muscle,  the  coronary  vessels,  some  nerves,  areola^ 
tissue,  and  fat,  and  numerous  small  labial  glands.  The  inner  surface  of  each  hp 
is  connected  in  the  middle  line  to  the  gum  of  the  corresponding  jaw  by  a  foW 
of  mucous  membrane,  the  freenum  labii  superioris  and  inferioria^  the  former 
being  the  larger  of  the  two. 

The  labial  glands  are  situated  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  Orbic- 
ularis oris,  round  the  orifice  of  the  mouth.    They  are  rounded  in  form  aboat 
(764) 
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the  size  of  small  peas,  their  ducts  opening  hy  small  orifices  apon  the  mucous 
membrane.     In  structure  they  resemole  the  otlier  salivary  glands. 

The  Cheeks  form  the  sides  of  the  face,  and  are  continuous  in  front  with  the 
lips.  Tlicy  .ire  composed,  externally,  of  integument ;  internally,  of  mucous 
membrane ;  and  between  the  two,  of  a  muscular  stratum,  besides  a  large  quantity 
of  fat,  areolar  tissue,  vessels,  nerves,  and  buccal  glands. 

The  vitico'is  membrane  lining  the  cheek  is  reflected  above  and  below  upon  the 
gums,  and  is  continuous  behind  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  soft  palate. 
Opposite  the  second  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw  is  a  uspilla,  the  summit  of  which 
prcs*.^nts  the  aperture  of  the  duct  of  the  parotid  gland.  The  principal  muscle 
of  the  cheek  is  the  Buccinator :  but  numerous  other  muscles  enter  into  its  forma- 
tion ;  viz.,  the  Zygoniatiei,  Masseter,  and  Platysma  myoides. 
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The  buccal  glands  are  placed  ln'tween  the  mucous  membrane  and  Buccinator 
muscle :  they  are  similar  in  structure  to  the  labial  glands,  but  smaller.  Two  or 
three  of  larger  size  than  the  rest  are  placed  between  the  Masseter  and  Buccinator 
muscles ;  their  ducts  open  into  the  mouth,  opposite  the  last  molar  tooth.  They 
are  called  molur  glands. 

The  Gl'M3  are  comjKJsed  of  a  dense  fibrous  tissue,  closely  connected  to  the 
periosteum  of  the  alveolar  processes,  and  surrounding  the  necks  of  the  teeth. 
They  are  covered  by  smooth  and  vascular  mucous  membrane,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  limited  sensibility.  Around  the  necks  of  the  teeth  this 
membrane  presents  numerous  fine  papilla?:  and  from  this  point  it  is  reflected 
into  the  alveolus,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  periosteal  membrane  lining 
that  cavity. 
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The  Teeth. 


The  human  subject  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  teeth,  which  make  their 
appearance  at  different  penods  of  life.  The  first  set  appear  in  childhood,  and 
are  called  the  temporary,  deciduous,  or  milk  teeth.  The  second  set,  which  also 
appear  at  an  early  period,  continue  until  old  age,  and  are  named  permanent. 

The  temporary  teeth  are  twenty  in  number ;  four  incisors,  two  canine,  and  fonr 
molars,  in  each  jaw. 

Tlie  permanent  teeth  are  thirty- two  in  number ;  four  incisors  (two  central  and 
two  lateral),  two  canine,  four  bicuspids,  and  six  molars,  in  each  jaw. 

General  Characters.  Each  tooth  consists  of  three  portions;  the  crown,  or 
body,  projecting  above  the  gum  ;  the  root,  or  fang,  entirely  concealed  within  the 
alveolus ;  and  tne  neck,  the  constricted  portion,  between  the  other  two. 


Fig.  446.— The  PermaneDt  Teeth.    Eztarnal  View. 


Tlie  rfx>ts  of  the  teeth  are  firmly  implanted  within  the  alveoli ;  these  depressions 
are  lined  with  periosteum,  which  is  reflected  on  to  the  tooth  at  the  point  of  tlio 
fang,  and  covers  it  as  far  as  the  neck.  At  the  margin  of  the  alveolus,  the  perios- 
teum becomes  continuous  with  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  gums. 


Permanent  Teeth. 

The  Incisors,  or  cutting  teeth,  are  so  named  from  their  presenting  a  eharp, 
cutting  edge,  adapted  for  cutting  the  food.  They  are  eight  in  number,  and  form 
the  four  front  teeth  in  each  jaw. 

The  crown  i.s  directed  vertically,  and  is  wedge-like  in  form,  being  bevelled  at 
the  expense  of  its  posterior  surface,  so  as  to  terminate  in  a  sharp,  liorizontal  cut- 
ting edge,  which,  before  beiuff  subject  to  attrition,  presents  three  small  prominent 
point.f.  It  is  convex,  smootti,  and  highly  polished  in  front;  slightly  concave 
behind,  where  it  is  frequently  marked  by  slight  longitudinal  furrows. 

The  neck  is  constricted. 
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The  fang  is  long,  single,  conical,  transversely  flattened,  thicker  before  than 
behind,  and  slightly  grooved  on  each  side  in  the  longitudinal  direction. 

The  incisors  of  ike  tipper  jaw  are  altogether  larger  and  stronger  than  those  of 
the  lower  jaw.  They  are  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards.  The 
two  central  ones  are  larger  than  the  two  lateral,  and  their  free  edges  are  sharp 
and  chisel-like,  being  bevelled  at  the  expense  of  their  posterior  edge ;  the  root  is 
more  rounded. 

The  incisors  of  the  louder  jaw  are  smaller  than  the  upper:  the  two  central  ones 
are  smaller  than  the  two  lateral,  and  are  the  smallest  of  all  the  incisor  teeth. 

The  Canine  Teeth  (cuspidati)  are  four  in  number,  two  in  the  upper  and  two 
in  the  lower  jaw ;  one  being  placed  behind  each  lateral  incisor.  Tney  are  larger 
and  stronger  than  the  incisors,  especially  the  root,  which  sinks  deeply  into  the 
jaw,  and  causes  a  well-marked  prominence  upon  its  surface. 

The  crown  is  large  and  conical,  very  convex  in  front,  a  little  hollowed  and 
uneven  posteriorly,  and  tapering  to  a  blunted  point,  or  cusp,  which  rises  above 
the  level  of  the  other  teeth. 

The  root  is  single,  but  longer  and  thicker  than  that  of  the  incisors,  conical  in 
form,  compressed  laterally,  and  marked  by  a  slight  groove  on  each  side. 

The  upper  canine  /ee/A  (vulgarly  called  eye-teeth)  are  larger  and  longer  than 
the  two  lower,  and  situated  a  little  behind  them. 

The  lower  canine  teeth  are  placed  in  front  of  the  upper,  so  that  their  summits 
correspond  to  the  interval  between  the  upper  canine  tooth  and  the  neighboring 
incisors  on  each  side. 

The  Bicuspid  Teeth  (premolars,  small,  or  false  molars)  are  eight  in  number, 
four  in  each  jaw,  two  being  placed  immediately  behind  each  of  the  canine  teeth. 
Thev  are  smaller  and  shorter  than  the  canine. 

Tlie  crown  is  compressed  from  without  inwards,  and  surmounted  by  two  pyram- 
idal eminences,  or  cusps,  separated  by  a  groove ;  hence  their  name,  biciispidate. 
The  outer  of  these  cusps  is  larger  and  more  prominent  than  the  inner. 

The  neck  is  oval. 

The  root  is  generally  single,  compressed,  and  presents  a  deep  groove  on  each 
side,  which  indicates  a  tendency  in  the  root  to  become  double.  The  apex  is 
generally  bifid. 

The  upper  bicfispids  are  larger,  and  present  a  greater  tendency  to  the  division 
of  their  roots,  than  the  lower;  this  is  especially  marked  in  the  second  upper 
bicuspid. 

The  Molar  Teeth  (muUicuspidati^  true,  or  large  molars)  are  the  largest  of 
the  permanent  set,  and  are  adapted,  from  the  great  breadth  of  their  crowns,  for 
grinding  and  pounding  the  food.  They  are  twelve  in  number,  six  in  each  jaw, 
three  being  placed  behind  each  of  the  posterior  bicuspids. 

The  crotvn  is  nearly  cubical  in  form,  rounded  on  each  of  its  lateral  surfaces, 
flattened  in  front  and  behind ;  the  upper  surface  being  surmounted  by  four  or 
five  tubercles,  or  cusps  (four  in  the  upper,  five  in  the  lower  molars),  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  crucial  depression;  hence  their  name,  muUicuspidati. 

The  neck  is  distinct,  large,  and  rounded. 

The  root  is  subdivided  into  from  two  to  five  fangs,  each  of  which  presents  an 
aperture  at  its  summit. 

The  first  molar  tooth  is  the  largest  and  broadest  of  all:  its  crown  has  usually 
five  cusps,  three  outer  and  two  inner.  In  the  upper  jaw  the  root  consists  of 
three  fangs,  widely  separated  from  one  another,  two  being  external,  the  other 
internal. 

The  latter  is  the  largest  and  longest,  slightly  grooved,  and  sometimes  bifid.  In 
the  lower  jaw  the  root  consists  of  two  fangs,  one  being  placed  in  front,  the  other 
behind:  they  are  both  compressed  from  before  backwards,  and  grooved  on  their 
contiguous  faces,  indicating  a  tendency  to  division. 

The  second  molar  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  first. 

The  crown  has  four  cusps  in  the  upper,  and  five  in  the  lower  jaw. 
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The  root  has  three  fangs  in  the  upper  jaw  and  two  in  the  lower,  the  characters 
of  which  are  similar  to  the  preceding  tooth. 

The  third  molar  tooth  is  called  the  vnadom-tooth  {dens  sapientise),  from  its  late 
appearance  through  the  gum.  It  is  smaller  than  the  others,  and  its  axis  is  directed 
inwards. 

The  crown  is  small  and  rounded,  and  furnished  with  three  tubercles. 

The  root  is  generally  single,  short,  conical,  slightly  curved,  and  grooved  so  as 
to  present  traces  of  a  subdivision  into  three  fangs  in  the  upper,  and  two  in  the 
lower  jaw. 

Temporary  Teeth. 

The  temporary,  or  milk  teeth,  are  smaller,  but  resemble  in  form  those  of  the 
permanent  set.  The  hinder  of  the  two  temporary  molars  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
milk  teeth,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  second  permanent  bicuspid.  The  first  upper 
molar  has  only  three  cusps,  two  external,  one  internal ;  the  second  upper  molar 

Fig.  450.— The  Temporary,  or  Milk  Teeth.    External  View. 
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has  four  cusps.  The  first  lower  molar  has  four  cusps ;  the  second  lower  molar 
has  five.  The  fangs  of  the  temporary  molar  teeth  are  smaller  and  more  diverging 
than  those  of  the  permanent  set,  but  in  other  respects  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  them. 

Structure,  On  making  a  vertical  section  of  a  tooth  (Fig.  451)  a  hollow  cavity 
will  be  found  in  the  interior.  This  cavity  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  crown, 
and  is  continuous  with  a  canal  which  traverses  the  centre  of  each  fang,  and  opens 
by  a  minute  orifice  at  its  extremity.  The  shape  of  the  cavity  corresponds  some- 
what with  that  of  the  tooth  ;  it  forms  what  is  called  the  pulp  cavity,  and  contains 
a  soft,  highly  vascular,  and  sensitive  substance,  the  dental  pulp.  The  pulp  con- 
sists of  a  loose  connective  tissue  and  cells;  it  is  richly  supplied  with  vessels  and 
nerves,  which  enter  the  cavity  through  the  small  aperture  at  the  point  of  each 
fang.  The  cells  of  the  pulp  are  partly  found  permeating  the  connective  tissue, 
and  partly  arranged  as  a  layer  on  the  wall  of  tne  pulp  cavity.  These  latter  cells 
are  of  two  kinds :  some,  columnar  in  shape,  are  named  the  odontoblasts  of  Wal- 
deyer,  and  will  be  referred  to  hereafter ;  others,  fusiform  in  shape,  are  wedged 
in  between  the  columnar  cells,  and  resemble  those  permeating  the  pulp.  Both 
sets  of  cells  have  fine  processes,  which  are  said  to  be  prolonged  into  the  dentine 
tubules. 

The  solid  portion  of  the  tooth  consists  of  three  distinct  structures,  viz.,  ivory 
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Fig.  452. — Vertical  Sec- 
tion of  a  Bicu8pid  Tixitli. 
(Magnitiefl.) 


(tooth-bone,  or  dentine),  which  forms  the  larger  portion  of  the  tooth;  enamel, 
which  covers  the  exposed  part,  or  crown;  ant!  the  cortical  substance,  or  cement 
{cmsUi  petrosa),  whicn  i.s  disposed  as  a  thin  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  fang. 

The  Ivory,  or  dentine  (Fig.  452),  forms  the  principal  mass 
of  a  tooth ;  in  its  central  part  is  the  cavity  inclosing  tne  pulp.  ^'K-  *?'~^^'J'^*' 
II  is  a  modification  of  the  osseous  tissue,  from  which  it  differs,  (*  "in  « 
however,  in  structure  and  chemical  composition.  On  e.Kam- 
ination  with  the  mici-ascope,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
minute  wavy  and  branching  tubes,  liaving  distinct  parietcs. 
They  are  called  the  dental  tul/uli,  and  are  imbedded  in  a  dense, 
homogeneous  substance,  the  intertubular  tUs"e. 

The  'Ir-ntal  tulmli  are  placed  pai^allel  with  one  another,  and 
open  at  their  inner  ends  into  the  pulp  cavity.  They  pursue  a 
wavy  and  undulating  course  towards  the  peripherv.  The 
direction  of  these  tubes  varies;  they  are  vertical  in  the  upjrer 
portion  of  the  crown,  oblique  in  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  root,  and  towards 
the  h)wer  part  of  the  root  they  are  inclined  downwards.  The  tubuli,  at  their 
commencement,  are  about  j^^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  in  their  course  they  divide 
and  subdivide  dichotomously,  so  as  to  give  to  the  cut  surface  of  the  dentine  a 
striated  appearance.  From  the  sides  of  the  tubes,  especially  in  the  fang,  rami- 
tications  of  extreme  minuteness  are  given  oft',  which  join  together  in  loops  in  the 
intertubular  substance,  or  terminate  in  small  dilatations,  from  which  branches  are 
given  oft'.  Near  the  periphery  of  the  dentine,  the  finer  ramifications  of  the  tubuli 
terminate  in  a  .somewhat  similar  manner.  In  the  fang  these  ramifications  occa- 
siiiimUy  pa.ss  iutothe  erustapetrosa.  The  dental  tubuli  have  comparatively  thick 
walls,  and  contain  slender  cylindrical  prolongations  from 
the  ceil.i  of  the  pulp  tissue,  iirst  de.s(!ribed  by  Mr.  Tomes, 
and  named  Tomcs's  fibres,  or  dentinal  fibres.  These  den- 
tinal fibres  are  analogous  to  the  soft  contents  of  the 
canaliculi  of  bime.  Between  Tomes's  fibres  and  the  ivory 
of  the  canals  there  is  an  elastic  homogeneous  membrane 
wliicli  resists  the  action  of  acids,  the  dentinal  sheath  of 
Xeumann. 

The  m^.'r/'/A'/?«»'S"&s(((HC«is  translucent,  finely  granular, 
and  contains  the  chief  |>art  of  the  earthy  matter  of  ilie 
dentine.  After  the  earthy  matter  has  been  removed 
hy  steeping  a  tooth  in  a  weak  acid,  the  animal  basis  re- 
maining is  described  by  Henle  as  consisting  of  bundles  of 
pale,  granular,  flattened  fibres  running  parallel  with  the 
tubes ;  but  by  Mr.  Nasmyth  as  consisting  of  a  mass  of 
brick-shaped  cells  surrounding  the  tubules.  By  Czermak 
and  Mr.  Salter  it  is  supposed  to  consist  of  laminie  which 
run  parallel  with  the  pulp  cavity,  across  the  direction 
of  the  tubes.  A  section  of  dentine  often  displays  a 
series  of  irregular  cavities,  "the  interglobular  spaces," 
which  are  filled  up  by  a  transparent  soft  material,  and 
are  believed  to  be  the  re.>iult  of  im|)erfect  calcification  of 
the  fibres  of  the  dentine.  They  ha^'e  received  their 
name  from  the  fact  that  they  are  surrounded  by  minute 
nodules  or  globules  of  dentine.  They  are  usually  most  conspicuous  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  cement.  The  "granular  layer  "  of  Purkinje,  situated  on  the  outer 
■surface  of  the  dentine,  is  formed  by  a  collection  of  these  spaces  of  smaller  size 
{Fig.  455).  The  section  of  the  dentine  is  marked  by  a  series  of  somewhat  parallel 
lines — the  "incremental  lines"  of  Salter — produced  by  the  curving  of  the  deDtioal 
tubuli  during  the  growth  of  the  tooth. 

Chemical  Composition.     According  to  Berzelius  and  Bibra,  dentine  conaiBts  of 
28  parts  of  animal  and  72  of  earthy  matter.     The  animal  matter  is  resolvable 
49 
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by  boiling  into  .gelatin.  The  earthy  matter  consists  of  phosphate  of  lime,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  a  trace  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  other 
salts. 

The  Enamel  is  the  hardest  and  most  compact  part  of  a  tooth,  and  forms  a  thin 
crust  over  the  exposed  part  of  the  crown,  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the 
fang.  It  is  thickest  on  the  grinding  surface  of  the  crown,  until  worn  away  by 
attrition,  and  becomes  thinner  towards  the  neck.  It  consists  of  a  congeries  of 
minute  hexagonal  rods.  They  lie  parallel  with  one  another,  resting  by  one 
extremity  upon  the  dentine,  which  presents  a  number  of  minute  depressions  for 
their  reception ;  and  forming  the  free  surface  of  the  crown  by  the  other  extremity. 
These  fibres  are  directed  vertically  on  the  summit  of  the  crown,  horizontally  at 
the  sides ;  they  are  about  the  ^^o  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  pursue  a  more  or 
less  wavy  course.  The  enamel  is  marked  by  a  series  of  undulating  lines,  which 
cross  each  other  or  "  decussate ;  ■'  these  lines  are  doubtless  formed  by  the  varia- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  enamel-rods.  Another  series  of  lines,  colored  brown, 
)robably  from  the  presence  of  pigment,  and  denominated  the  parallel  striae  of 

itzius,  are  seen  on  a  section  of  the  enamel.     Their  exact  significance  is  uncertain. 

Numerous  minute  interstices  intervene  between  the  enamel  fibres  near  their 
dentinal  surface,  a  provision  calculated  to  allow  of  the  permeation  of  fluids  from 
the  dentinal  tubuli  into  the  substance  of  the  enamel.  The  enamel-rods  consist 
of  solid  hexagonal  or  four-sided  prisms,  connected  by  their  surfaces  and  ends,  and 
filled  with  calcareous  matter.  If  the  latter  be  removed,  by  weak  acid,  from 
newly  formed  or  growing  enamel,  it  will  be  found  to  present  a  network  of  delicate 
prismatic  cells  of  animal  matter.  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  dentinal 
fibres  penetrate  a  certain  distance  between  the  rods  of  the  enamel  or  no.  So 
nutritive  canals  exist  in  the  enamel. 

Chemical  Composition,  According  to  Bibra,  enamel  consists  of  96.5  per  cent, 
of  earthy  matter,  and  8.5  per  cent,  of  animal  matter.  The  earthy  matter  con- 
sists of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  carbonate  of  lime, 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  other  salts. 

The  Cortical  Substance,  or  cement  {crusta  petrosa\  is  disposed  as  a  thin 
layer  on  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  from  the  termination  of  the  enamel,  as  far  as  the 
apex  of  the  fang,  where  it  is  usually  very  thick.     In  structure  and  chemical  com- 
position it  resembles  bone.     It  contains,  sparingly,  the  lacunas  and  canaliculi 
which  characterize  true  bone;  the  lacunae  placed  near  the  surface  have  the  cana- 
liculi radiating  from  the  side  of  the  lacunae  towards  the  periodontal  membrane: 
and  those  more  deeply  placed  join  with  the  adjacent  dental  tubuli.     In  the  thicker 
j)ortions  of  the  crusta  petrosa,  tlie  lamellae  and  Haversian  canals  peculiar  to  bone 
are  also  found.     As  age  advances,  the  cement  increases  in  thickness,  and  gives 
rise  to  those  bony  growths,  or  exostoses,  so  common  in  the  teeth  of  the  aged; 
the  pulp-cavity  becomes  also  partially  filled  up  by  a  hard  substance,  intermediate 
in  structure  between  dentine  and  bone  {osteo-dentine,  Owen ;  secouda^-y  dentine. 
Tomes).     It  appears  to  be  formed  by  a  slow  conversion  of  the  dental  pulp,  which 
shrinks  or  even  disappears. 

Development  of  the  Teeth.    (Figs.  453,  459.) 

In  describing  the  development  of  the  teeth  it  has  seemed  better  to  give  the 
more  modern  account  first,  and  then  that  of  Goodsir,  which  was  till  recently 
universally  accepted. 

According  to  the  description  now  generally  adopted  (that  of  Waldeyer),  the 
development  of  the  teeth  in  the  f(jetus  begins  at  a  very  early  period — about  the 
seventh  week.  On  the  surface  of  the  jaw  there  is  found  a  depression  or  groove 
("  the  dental  groove  "),  the  surface  of  which  is  formed  of  a  collection  of  epithelial 
cells,  the  tissue  below  of  gelatinous  and  cellular  substance,  which  is  taken  to 
represent  the  corium  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  deejier 
than  which  is  the  ossifying  substance  of  the  jaw  (Fig.  453).     The  essential  struct- 
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ures  of  the  tcpth  are  derived  from  these  two  elements,  the  enamel  from  the 
epithelium  which  covers  tlie  surface  of  the  dental  groove,  the  dentine  and  crusta 
petropa  from  the  deeper  structures. 

First  as  to  the  enamel.  The  epithelium  becomes  heaped  up  over  the  mai^ns 
of  the  dental  groove,  and  then  passes  down  into  it ;  and  as  the  sides  of  the  groove 
rise  up,  the  epithelial  mass  (or  "  enamel  organ "')  seems  to  pass  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  sul>stance  of  the  jaw,  meeting  with  the  papilla,  presently  to  bedescribed, 
from  which  the  dentine  or  hulk  of  the  tooth  is  developed,  and  assuming  the  form 
of  a  flask  or  cap,  united  to  the  superficial  layer  of  epithelium  by  a  neck,  bridge, 
or  string  of  epithelium.  This  siring  is  the  gubernaculum  or  future  enamel  organ 
of  the  permanent  tooth.  As  the  dental  papilla  grows  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
groove,  the  enamel  organ  folds  itself  over  it  in  the  form  of  a  cap,  or  cajviule, 

Fig.  423.— Vertical  Section  of  thu  Inferior  Maxilla  of  aa  earlj  Hnman  Fcetos. 
(Magnified  25  (liama.) 


presenting  an  outer  and  inner  surface,  still  epithelial  (Fig.  45-1),  and  an  inter- 
mediate portion  undergoing  development  into  the  projier  enamel- tissue.  The 
epithelial  covering  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  enamel  long  remains  distinctly 
perceptible.  After  the  tooth  has  emerged  from  the  gum,  this  layer  may  lie 
separated  from  the  calcified  ma.ss  below  by  the  action  of  strong  acids,  in  the  form 
of  a  membrane  (cuticula  dentis,  Xasmvth's  membrane^  marked  by  the  he.xagonal 
impressions  of  the  enamel  prisms,  and  when  .stained  by  nitrate  of  silver  showing 
the  cliaracteristie  apfxsarancc  of  epithelium.  This  membrane  soon  wears  away 
from  the  surface  of  the  tooth. 

The  bulk  of  the  enamel  is  formeil  by  the  calcification  of  the  epithelial  cells, 
whieh  are  changed  into  hexagon.il  prisms,  the  communication  of  which  with  each 
other  forms  the  hexagonal  rods  of  the  mature  enamel ;  but  the  exact  relation  of 
the  embryonic  cells  to  the  future  nxis,  and  the  precise  reason  of  the  appearance 
of  the  transverse  striiv  on  the  latter,  have  not  yet  I»een  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 
The  calcification  of  the  successive  layers  of  epithelium  is  preceded  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  gelatinous  mass  (the  "enamel  jelly")  between  the  investing 
epithelium  and  the  calcifying  tissue. 

As  the  epithelium  is  undergoing  this  remarkable  development,  a  projection  of 
the  mucous  ti.ssue- (blastema,  or  eoriumi  of  the  infantile  jaw  springs  up  to  meet 
it  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  dental  groove.  This  projection  was  described,  hy 
(Joodsir,  as  a  row  of  separate  papillie.     It  is  now  described,  after  Dursy  and 
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Waldeyer,  as  a  ridge,  the  interveaitig  parts  uf  ivhicli  are  atrophied,  so  as  to  leave 
papilliB,  which  become  coated  all  over  by  the  enamel  organ,  and  thus  tlio  saoculur 
stage  of  the  teeth  is  produced,  the  papillu;  which  are  to  tbrra  the  bulk  of  the 
teeth  being  coated  with  a  vascular  connective  tissue,  isolated  by  the  enamel 
organ,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  the  growing  tissue  of  the  fcetal  jaw. 

The  next  step  is  the  formation  of  the  odontoblasts,  which  have  a  relation  lo 
the  developnient  of  the  teeth  similar  to  that  of  the  osteoblasts  to  the  formatiai 
of  bone.     These  are  large  nucleated  cells  of  elongated  Ibrm,  and  pro\-idcd  wifl 
numerous  processes  developed  from  the  cells  of  the  dental  papilla,  which  itl  iJ" 
early  stage  consist  of  a  fine  fibrous  tissue  containing  a  number  of  cells,  likt" 

Fi)(.  454, — Dentnl  Sac  of  a  Hnman  Embryo  ot  nu 
advaneeii  Stage  of  Development,  jiarily  dia- 
grammatic. 


Fig,  4^5. — Csntne  Tooth  of  Km.  I 
sL-iitiog  a  Portion  of  the  Traiui'n 
Swtion  of  t!ie  Rtmt, 
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by  Waldeyer  to  the  structure  of  old  atrophied  umbilical  cords,  the  ela«lic  tia 
only  being  abaeui.     The  odontoblasts  send  out  processes,  which,  as  they  gW 
become  calcified  externally,  the  calcified  portion  forming  the  ivory,  the  uncalcid 
part  the  dental  fibres  (Tomes's  fibres),  and  the  lateral  processes  the  branchesj| 
anastomosis  whereby  the  dentinal  canals  cominunicalc.     The  remains  of  \ 
odontoblasts  themselves  form  what  is  known  as  the  "raembrana  eboris"  of  I 
liker,  a  cellular  layer  which  forma  the  investment  of  the  pulp  lying  IfctwecDl 
nerves  and  vessels  and  the  dentine. 

The  cemenl  is  ordinary  bone,  containing  canaliculi  and  lacunse,  and  dcveloi 
from  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  fcetul  jaw,  exactly  as  bone  is  produced   in 
jjitru  of  the  body  by  periosteal  ossification.     Haversian  canals  are  found,  a 
ing  to  Salter,  where  the  cement  is  thick. 

The  germs  of  the  milk  teeth  make  their  appearance  in  the  following  ord 
at  the  seventh  week,  the  germ  of  the  first  molar  of  the  upper  jaw  appears;^ 
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the  eighth  week,  that  for  the  canine  tooth  is  developed ;  the  two  incisor  papillie 
appear  about  the  ninth  week  (the  central  preceding  the  lateral) ;  lastly,  the 
second  molar  papilla  is  seen  at  the  tenth  week,  beliina  the  anterior  molar.  The 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  appear  rather  later,  the  first  molar  papilla  being  only  just 
visible  at  the  seventh  week ;  and  tlie  second  molar  papilla  not  being  developed 
before  the  eleventh  week.  This  completes  the 
first  or  papillary  stage  of  their  development. 

According  to  Goodsir's  descriptiou  the  dental 
groove  now  becomes  contracted,  its  margins  tliick- 
ened  and  prominent,  and  the  groove  is  converted 
into  follicles  for  the  reception  of  the  papillie  by 
the  growth  of  membranous  septa,  which  pass 
across  tlie  groove  between  its  borders  (Fig,  456). 
The  follicles  by  this  means  become  the  alveoli, 
lined  by  periosteum,  from  the  bottom  of  which 
the  process  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gum 
rises,  which  is  the  germ  of  the  future  tooth. 
The  follicle  for  llie  first  tnolar  is  complete  about 
the  tenth  week;  the  canine  follows  next,  succeeded 
bv  the  follicles  for  the  incisors,  which  are  com- 

£leted  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  week;  and, 
istly,  the  follicle  of  the  posterior  molar  is  com- 
pleted about  the  fourteentn  week.  These  changes 
constitute  the  second  or  follicular  stage. 

About  the  thirteenth  week  the  papilliC  begin  to 
grow  rapidly,  project  from  the  follick's,  and  assume 
a  form  corresponding  with  that  of  the  future 
teeth :  the  follicles  soon  become  deeper,  and  from 
their  margins  small  membranous  processes,  or 
opercula,  are  developed,  which,  meeting,  unite 
and  form  a  lid  to  the  now  closed  cavity  (Fig. 
457).  These  processes  correspond  in  shape  to 
the  form  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  and  in  num- 
ber to  the  tubercles  on  its  surface.  The  follicles 
of  the  incisor  teeth  have  two  opercula,  the  canine 
three,  and  the  molars  four  or  five  each.  Tlic  fol- 
licles are  thus  converted  into  dental  sacs,  and  the 
twutained  papillie  become  pulps.  The  lips  of  the 
dental  groove  gradually  advance  over  the  follicles 
from  behind  Ibrwards,  and,  uniting,  gradually 
obliterate  it.  This  completes  the  third  or  saccu- 
lar stage,  which  takes  place  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  week. 

The  deep  portion  of  the  primitive  dental  groove 
is  now  closed  in ;  but  the  more  superficial  portion, 
near  the  surface  of  the  gum,  still  remains  o|>en: 
it  is  called  by  Mr.  Goodsir  the  secondary  dental 
groove ;  from  it  are  developed   the  ten   anterior 

permanent  teeth.  About  the  fourteenth  week  certain  lunated  depn 
are  formed,  one  behind  each  of  Ihc  sacs  of  the  rudimentary  milk  teeth.  They 
are  ten  in  number  in  each  jaw,  and  are  formed  succes-sively  from  before  back- 
wards; they  are  the  rudimentary  follicles  of  the  four  permanent  incisors,  the 
two  canine,  and  the  four  bicuspid.s.  As  the  secondary  dental  groove  closes  in, 
the  follicles  become  closed  cavities  of  reserve  (Fig.  457).  The  cavities  soon 
elongate  and  recede  from  the  surface  into  the  substance  of  the  gum,  behind  the 
racs  of  the  deciduous  teeth,  and  a  papilla  projects  from  the  bottom  of  each,  which 
is  the  germ  of  the  permanent  tooth ;  at  the  same  time  one  or  tnore  opercula  are 
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developed  from  the  sides  of  the  cavity :  and  these,  uniting,  divide  it  into  two 
portions ;  the  lower  portion  containing  the  papilla  of  the  permanent  tooth,  the 
upper  narrower  portion  becoming  gradually  contracted  in  the  same  way  that 
the  primitive  dental  groove  was  obliterated  over  the  sacs  of  the  deciduous  teeth 
(Fig.  458). 

The  six  posterior  permanent  teeth  in  each  jaw,  three  on  each  side,  arise  from 
successive  extensions  backwards  of  the  back  part  of  the  primitive  dental 
groove.  During  the  fourth  month,  that  portion  of  the  dental  groove  which  lies 
behind  the  last  temporary  molar  follicle  remains  open,  and  from  it  is  developed 
the  papilla,  the  rudiment  of  the  first  permanent  molar.  The  follicle  in  which 
it  is  contained  becomes  closed  by  its  operculum,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
newly  formed  sac  elongates  backwards  to  form  a  cavity  of  reserve,  in  which  the 
papilla  of  the  second  permanent  molar  appears  at  the  seventh  month  after  birth. 
After  a  considerable  interval,  during  which  the  sacs  of  the  first  and  second 
permanent  molars  have  considerably  increased  in  size,  the  remainder  of  the 
cavity  of  reserve  presents  for  the  last  time  a  series  of  changes  similar  to  the 
preceding,  and  gives  rise  to  the  sac  and  papilla  of  the  wisdom-teeth,  which  appear 
at  the  sixth  year. 

The  chief  difference,  thL^fore,  between  Goodsir's  description  and  those  of 
later  anatomists  is  that  he  o^pnot  recognize  the  epithelial  origin  of  the  enamel, 
describing  merely  the  "opercula,"  which  in  the  modern  description  would  be 
recognized  only  as  part  of  the  ordinary  connective- tissue  in  which  the  papilla  is 
imbedded  (Fig.  454,  a).  The  origin  of  the  dentinal  fibres  from  the  odontoblasts 
is  another  matter  of  primary  importance  which  was  not  recognized  in  the  older 
descriptions. 

Eruption,  When  the  calcification  of  the  different  tissues  of  the  tooth  is 
sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  pressure  to  which  it  will  be  after- 
wards subjected,  its  eruption  takes  place,  the  tooth  making  its  way  through  the 
gum.  The  gum  is  absorbed  by  the  pressure  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth  against 
it,  which  is  itself  pressed  up  by  the  increasing  size  of  the  fang  (Fig.  459).  At 
the  same  time  the  septa  between  the  dental  sacs,  at  first  fibrous  in  structure, 
ossify,  and  constitute  the  alveoli ;  these  firmly  embrace  the  necks  of  the  teeth, 
and  alYord  them  a  solid  basis  of  support. 

The  eruption  of  the  temporary  teeth  commences  at  the  seventh  month,  and  is 
complete  about  the  end  of  the  second  year,  those  of  the  lower  jaw  preceding  the 
upper. 

The  periods  for  the  eruption  of  the  temporary  set  are — 

7th  month,  central  incisors.  14th  to  20th  month,  canine. 

7th  to  10th  month,  lateral  incisors.        18th  to  36th  month,  posterior  molars. 

12th  to  14th  month,  anterior  molars. 

Calcification  of  the  permanent  teeth  commences  a  little  before  birth,  and 
proceeds  in  the  following  order  in  the  upper  jaw,  in  the  lower  jaw  a  little 
earlier: — First  molar,  five  or  six  months;  the  central  incisor,  a  little  later; 
lateral  incisors  and  canine,  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  month ;  the  bicuspids,  al 
the  second  year;  second  molar,  ^ye  or  six  years;  wisdom-tooth  about  twelve  years. 

Previous  to  the  permanent  teeth  penetrating  the  gum,  the  bony  partitions 
whicli  separate  their  sacs  from  the  aeciduous  teeth  are  absorbed,  the  fangs  of 
the  temporary  teeth  disappear,  and  the  permanent  teeth  become  placed  under 
the  loose  crowns  of  the  deciduous  teeth ;  the  latter  finally  become  detached,  and 
the  ])ermanent  teeth  take  their  place  in  the  mouth. 

The  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth  takes  place  at  the  following  periods,  the 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  preceding  those  of  the  upper  by  a  short  interval : — 

6J  years,  first  molars.  10th  year,  second  bicuspid. 

7th  year,  two  middle  incisors.  11th  to  12th  year,  canine. 

8th  year,  two  lateral  incisors.  12th  to  13th  year,  second  molars. 

9th  year,  first  bicuspid.  17th  to  21st  year,  wisdom-teeth. 
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The  Pala 


The  Palate  forma  the  roof  of  the  mgRh :  it  consists  of  two  portions,  the 
hard  palate  in  front^the  soft  palate  behin(^^ 

The  hard  palate  is  bounded  in  front  and  at  the  sides  by  the  alveolar  arches  and 
gums;  behind,  it  is  continuous  with  the  soft  palate.  It  is  covered  by  a  dense 
structure,  formed  by  the  periosteum  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which 
are  intimately  adherent  together.  Along  the  middle  line  is  a  linear  ridge  or 
raphe,  which  terminates  anteriorly  in  a  small  papilla,  corresponding  with  the 
mferior  opening  of  the  anterior  palatine  fossa.  This  papilla  receives  filaments 
from  the  naso-palatine  and  anterior  palatine  nerves.  On  either  side  and  in  front 
of  the  raphe  the  mucous  membrane  is  thick,  pale  in  color,  and  corrugated; 
behind,  it  is  thin,  smooth,  and  of  a  deeper  color:  it  is  covered  with  squamous 
epithelium,  and  furnished  with  numerous  glands  (palatal  glands),  which  lie 
between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

The  soft  palate  (velum  pendulum  palati)  is  a  movable  fold,  suspended  from  the 
posterior  border  ot"  the  hard  palate,  and  forming  an  incomplete  septum  between 
the  njouth  and  pharynx.  It  consists  of  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  iuclosing 
muscular  fibres,  an  aponeurosis,  vessels,  nerves,  adenoid  tissue,  and  mucous 
glands.  When  occupying  its  usual  position  (i,  c.  relaxed  and  pendent),  its 
anterior  surface  is  concave,  continuous  with  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  marked 
by  a  median  ridge  or  raphe,  which  indicates  its  original  separation  into  two 
lateral  halves.  Its  posterior  surface  is  convex,  and  continuous  with  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  floor  of  the  posterior  nares.  Its  upper  border  is  attached 
to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  iiard  palate,  and  its  sides  are  blended  with  the 
pharynx.     Its  lower  border  is  free. 

Hanging  from  the  middle  of  its  lower  border  is  a  small,  conical -shaped,  pen- 
dulous process,  the  nvtila ;  and  arching  outwards  and  downwards  from  the  base 
of  the  uvula  on  each  side  are  two  curved  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  containing 
muscular  fibres,  called  the  arches  ov  pillars  of  the  soft  palate. 

The  anterior  pillar  runs  downwards,  outwards,  and  forwards  to  the  side  of  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  and  is  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  Palato-glossus  muscle, 
covered  by  mucous  membrane. 

The  posferior  2nllars  are  nearer  to  each  other  and  larger  than  the  anterior; 
they  run  downwards,  outwards,  and  backwards  to  the  sides  of  the  pharynx,  and 
are  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  Palato-pharyngei  muscles,  covered  by  mucous 
membrane.  The  anterior  and  posterior  pillars  are  separated  below  by  a  tri- 
angular interval,  in  which  the  tonsil  is  lodged. 

The  space  left  between  the  arches  of  the  palate  on  the  two  sides  is  called  the 
isthmns  of  the  fauces.  It  is  bounded  above  by  the  free  margin  of  the  palate ; 
below  by  the  tongue ;  and  on  each  side  by  the  pillars  of  the  soft  palate  and 
tonsil. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  soft  palate  is  thin,  and  covered  with  squamous 
epithelium  on  both  surfaces,  excepting  near  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
where  it  is  columnar  and  ciliated.'  Beneath  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  oral 
surface  of  the  soft  palate  is  a  considerable  amount  of  adenoid  tissue.  The 
palatine  glands  form  a  continuous  layer  on  its  posterior  surface  and  round  the 
uvula. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  soft  palate  is  a  thin  but  firm  fibrous  layer,  attached 
above  to  the  hard  palate,  and  becoming  thinner  towards  the  free  margin  of 
the  velum.  It  is  blended  with  the  aponeurotic  tendon  of  the  Tensor  palati 
muscle. 

The  muscles  of  the  soft  palate  are  five  on  each  side :  the  Levator  pr.lati.  Tensor 
palati,  Palato-glossus,  Palato-pharyngeus,  and  Azygos  uvulae  (see  p.  375). 
The   following   is   the   relative    position  of  these    structures    in   a   dissection 

*  According  to  Klein,  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  nasal  surface  of  the  soft  palate  is,  in  the 
foetus,  covered  throughout  by  columnar  ciliated  epithelium. 
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of  the  soft  palate  from  the  posterior  or  nasal  to  the  anterior  or  oral  sur- 
face.  Immediately  beneath  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  a  thin  stratum  of 
muscular  fibres,  the  posterior  fasciculus  of  the  Palato-pharyngeus  muscle  joining 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  in  the  middle  line.  Beneath  this  is  the 
Azygos  uvuhe,  two  rounded,  fleshy  fasciculi,  placed  side  by  side  in  the  median 
line  of  the  soft  palate.  Next  comes  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Levator  palati  joining 
with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  in  the  middle  line.  Fourthly,  the  anterior 
fasciculus  of  the  Palato-pharyngeus,  thicker  than  the  posterior  and  separating 
the  Levator  palati  from  the  next  muscle,  the  Tensor  palati.  This  muscle  termi- 
nates in  a  tendon  which,  after  winding  round  the  hamular  process,  expands  into 
a  broad  aponeurosis  in  ttie  soft  palate,  anterior  to  the  other  muscles  wnich  have 
been  enumerated.  Finally,  we  have  a  thin,  muscular  stratum,  the  Palato-glossus 
muscle,  placed  in  front  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Tensor  palati,  and  separated 
from  the  oral  mucous  membrane  by  adenoid  tissue. 

The  tonsils  {amy y devise)  are  two  glandular  organs,  situated  one  on  each  side  of 
the  fauces,  between  tlie  anterior  and  posterior  pillars  of  the  soft  palate.  They  are 
of  a  rounded  form,  and  vary  considerably  in  size  in  different  individuals.  Exter- 
nally the  tonsil  is  in  relation  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  Superior  constrictor 
(beyond  which  are  the  internal  carotid  and  ascending  pharyngeal  arteries),  and 
corresponds  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  Its  inner  surface  presents  from  twehe 
to  fifteen  orificCvS,  leading  into  small  recesses,  from  which  numerous  follicles 
branch  out  into  the  substance  of  the  gland.  These  follicles  are  lined  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  covered  with  epithelium: 
around  each  follicle  is  a  layer  of  closed  capsules  imbedded  in  the  submucous 
tissue.  These  capsules  are  analogous  to  those  of  Peyer's  glands,  consisting  of 
adenoid  tissue.  No  openings  from  the  capsules  into  the  follicles  can  be  recog- 
nized.    They  contain  a  thick  grayish  secretion. 

The  arteries  supplying  the  tonsil  are  the  dorsalis  linguae  from  the  lingual,  the 
ascending  palatine  and  tonsillar  from  the  facial,  the  ascending  pharyngeal  from 
the  external  carotid,  and  the  descending  palatine  branch  of  the  internal  max- 
illary. 

Tlie  veins  terminate  in  the  tonsillar  plexus,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tonsil. 

The  7ierves  are  derived  from  Meckel's  ganglion,  and  from  the  glosso-pharvn- 
geal. 

The  Salivary  Glands.    (Fig.  460.) 

The  principal  salivary  glands  communicating  with  the  mouth,  and  pouring 
their  secretion  into  its  cavity,  are  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual. 

The  Parotid  (jland^  so  called  from  being  placed  near  the  ear  (flraprf,  near:  oJf. 
wTocr,  the  ear),  is  the  largest  of  the  three  salivary  glands,  varying  in  weight  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce.  It  lies  upon  the  side  of  the  face,  immediately  below 
and  in  front  of  the  external  ear.  It  is  limited  above  by  the  zygoma ;  below,  by 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  by  a  horizontal  line  drawn  between  it  and  tlie  mastoid 
process;  anteriorly,  it  extends  to  a  variable  extent  over  the  Masseter  muscle; 
posteriorly,  it  is  bounded  by  the  external  meatus,  the  mastoid  process,  and  the 
St erno- mastoid  and  Digastric  muscles,  slightly  overlapping  the  former. 

Its  anterior  surface  is  grooved  to  embrace  the  posterior  margin  of  the  ramus 
of  the  lower  jaw,  and  advances  forwards  beneath  the  ramus,  between  the  two 
pterygoid  muscles.  Its  outer  surface,  slightly  lobulated,  is  covered  by  the  integu- 
ment and  fascia,  and  has  one  or  two  lymphatic  glands  resting  on  it.  Its  mner 
surface  extends  deeply  into  the  neck,  by  means  of  two  laroc  processes,  one  of 
which  di])s  behind  the  styloid  process,  and  projects  beneath  tlic  mastoid  process 
and  the  Sterno-mastoid  muscle ;  the  other  is  situated  in  front  of  the  styloid 
process,  and  passes  into  the  back  part  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  behind  the  articula- 
tion of  the  lower  jaw.  Imbedded  in  its  substance  is  the  external  carotid  arterv, 
whi(.'h  ascends  behind  the  ramus  of  the  jaw :  the  posterior  auricular  arterv 
emerges  from  the  gland  behind  ;  the  temporal  artery  aoove ;  the  transverse  facial 
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in  front ;  and  the  internal  maxillary  winds  through  it  inwards,  behind  the  ueck 
of  the  jaw.  Superficial  to  the  external  carotid  is  the  trunk  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  temporal  and  internal  ma.\illary  veins ;  a  branch,  connecting  this  trunk 
with  the  internal  jugular,  also  pa.sses  through  the  gland.  It  is  also  traversed, 
from  before  backwards,  by  the  ihcial  nerve  and  its  branches,  which  emerge  at  its 
anterior  border ;  the  great  auricular  nerve  pierces  the  gland  to  join  the  facial, 
and  the  temporal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  lies  above  the  upper 
part  of  the  gland.  The  iulernal  carotid  artery  and  intern.il  jugular  vein  lie 
close  to  its  deep  surface. 

Fig.  460.— The  Salivary  Otaoda. 


The  duct  of  the  parotid  gland  (Stenson's)  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
length.  It  opens  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheek  by  a  small  orifice,  oppo- 
site the  second  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw;  and  from  this  orifice  it  may  be 
traced  obliquelv  for  a  short  distance  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  and  thence 
through  the  substance  of  the  Buccinator  muscle,  aud  acro.ss  the  Masseter  to  the 
aiiTftrior  border  of  the  gland,  in  the  substance  of  which  it  commences  by  numer- 
ous branches.  The  direction  of  the  duct  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn  across  the 
face,  about  a  finger's  breadth  below  the  zygoma,  from  the  tower  part  of  the  concha 
to  midway  between  the  free  margin  of  t!ie  ujijier  lip  and  the  ala  of  the  nose. 
While  crossing  the  Masseter  it  receives  the  duct  of  a  small  detached  portion  of 
the  gland,  socia  parotiiiis,  which  occasionally  exists  as  a  separate  lobe,  just 
beneath  the  zygomatic  arcli.  The  parotid  duct  is  dense,  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, and  its  canal  about  the  size  of  a  crow-quill ;  it  consists  of  an  external  or 
fibrou.-*  coat,  of  con.siderable  den.=iity,  containing  contractile  fibres,  and  of  an  inter- 
nal or  mucous  coat,  lined  with  short  columnar  epithelium. 

Vessels  and  Nerves.  The  arteries  supplying  the  parotid  gland  are  derived  from 
the  external  carotid,  and  from  the  brancnes  given  off  by  tliat  vessel  in  or  near 
its  substance.  The  veiTis  follow  a  similar  course.  The  lymphatics  terminate  in 
the  superficial  and  deep  cervical  glands,  passing  in  their  course  through  two  or 
three  Ijrmphatic  glands,  placed  on  the  surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid. 
The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  the  facial, 
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and  tlie  supfrficiul  lemiM>ral  braachefi  of  tlie  a  uric  ulo- temporal  and  great  aiir 
lar  oerves. 

The  Submajjillary  yhnd  \s  situated  below  tbe  jaw,  iu  the  anterior  part  of  tl  _ 
BubmaxiUary  triangle  of  the  neck.     It  is  irregular  in  form,  and  weighs  about  two" 
draehtus.     It  ia  covered  by  the  integument,  Platysnia,  deep  cervical  fascia,  and 
the  body  of  the  lower  jaw,  correspouding  to  a  depression  on  the  iimer  surface  ot 
that  bone ;  and  lies  upon  the  Mylo-hyoid,  Hyo-glossus,  and  Stylo -glossiis  uiUi-_ 
cles,  a  portion  of  the  gland  passing  beneath  the  posterior  border  of  the  Uylft 
hyoid.     In   front   of  it  is   the   anterior   belly  of  the   Digastric;  behind,  it i 
separated  from  the  parotid  gland  by  tie  stylo -maxillary  ligament,  and  from  ^ 
sublingual  gland  in  front  by  the  Mylo-hyoid  muscle.     The  facial  artery  1i 
imlie-dded  in  a  groove  in  its  posterior  and  upper  border. 

The  duet  of  Uie  submaxillary  gland  (Wharton's)  is  about  two  inches  in  lengtl 
and  its  walla  are  much  thinner  limn   those  of  the  parotid  duct.     Il   oijen*  byi 
narrow  orifice  on  the  summit  of  a  small  papilla,  at  ine  side  of  the  fneuuin  liiigUT 
Traced  from  thence,  it  is  found  to  pass  oetween  the  sublingual  gland  nnd  lli 
Genio-hyo-glossus  musdc,  then  backwards  and  outwards  butweeu  tlie  Mylo-liyoiH 
and  the  Hyo>glossns  and  Genio-Lyo-ghissus  muscles,  to  the  deep  portion  of  ll' 
gland,  where  it  commences  by  numerous  branches.     On  the  Ilyo-glossus  u 
it  lies  between  the  gustatory  and  hypoglossal  nerves,  but  at  the  anterior  borfll 
of  the  niUBcle  it  crosses  beneath  the  gustatory  nerve  and  is  then  placed  above  8 

Vesaela  and  Nerves.  The  arteries  supplying  the  submaxillary  gland  are  branekq' 
of  the  facial  and  lingual.  Its  veins  follow  tlie  course  of  the  arteries.  Th« 
are  derived  from  the  submaxillary  ganglion,  from  the  Mylo-hyoid  branch  of  tl 
inferior  dental,  and  from  the  sympathetic. 


Fig.  461.— A  highly  magnitimi  Seutioii    • 


til,' 


(iliiiiJ  ol'  the  I>i>g.  uiaitied 


ris^ 


The  Sublin-jual  ;/land-  is  the  suifiliest  of  the  salivary  gland;'.     It  i; 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  thn  floor  of  the  month,  iil  the  wde  of  the  D 
num  linguje,  in  contact  with  tlii!  inner  surface  of  flip  lower  jaw,  close  to  | 
symphysis.     It  is  narrow,  flattened,  in  shajie  somewhat  like  an  almond,  and  wei 
about  a  drachm.     It  is  in  relation,  above,  with  the  mucous  membrane ;  bflou;  » 
the  Mylo-hyoid  muscle;  in  front,  with  the  depression  on  therido  of  the  B\Tnplij] 
of  the  lower  jaw,  and  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side ;  behind,  with  the  « 
part  of  the  submaxillary  gland  ;  and  internally,  with  tlicGcnio-hyo-glossu*.  i 
which  it  is  separated  by  tbe  lingual  nerve  and  Wharton's  duct.     Its  excr« 
ducts  (^ductus  Riviniiin^i,  Prom  eight  to  twenty  in  number,  open  separatt'ly  i 
the  mouth,  on  the  oleviited  crest  of  inuoous  membrane,  caused  by  the  projccd 
of  the  gland  on  either  side  of  the  friennm  lingiuo.     One  or  more  join  to  f<a 
atube  which  ojjona  into  the  Whartonian  duct ;  this  is  called  the  ductqf  SarlhoS 
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Vessels  aiui  Nerves.     The  sublingual  gland  is  supplied  with  blood  from  the 
8ub1ii]gual  aud  submental  arteries.     Its  nerves  are  derived  from  the  gustatory. 

Structure.    The  salivary  are  compound  racemose  glands,  consisting  of  numerous 
loben,  which  are  made  up  of  smaller  lobules,  connected  together  by  dense  areolar 


Fig.  4tl3. — tllustratJDg  PflOffer's  Views  of  the  TermiiiHtioD  of  the  Nerves  in  ttie  Alveolar 
Celle.    (Frotn  Stricker'a  Handbook.) 


A.  IMn-cl  puNK*  or  nPTTc  Into  ■  mllTiry  »1l.  R.  Bj  (taa  mKllum  of  i  muUipoIir  giDglloD-cell.  g. 

tissue,  vessels,  and  ducts.  Each  lobule  consists  of  the  ramifications  of  a  single 
duct,  "brandling  frequently  in  a  tree-like  manner,"  the  branches  terniinating  in 
dilated  ends  or  alveoli,  on  which  the  capillaries  are  distributed.  These  alveoli, 
however,  as  Pfliigor  points  out,  are  not  necessarily  spherical,  though  sometimes 
they  assume  that  form,  sometimes  they  are  perfectly  cylindrical,  and  very  often 
they  are  mutually  e.ompres.<5ed.  They  are  lined  by  an  epithelium  which  almost 
fills  the  alveolus,  the  cells  of  which,  called  salivary  cells,  are  spheroidal  masses  of 
protoplasm,  and  contain  a  single  nucleus  ;  which,  after  death,  is  found  to  be  much 
compressed,  and  placed  at  the  periphery  of  the  cell.  Here  and  there  in  the 
alveolus  are  seen  peculiar,  half-m9on-sha[icd 
Ixxlies.  lying  between  the  cells  and  the 
membrana  propria  of  the  alveolus.  They 
are  termed  the  crescents  of  Gianuzzi,  and 
are  regarded  by  Pfliiger  as  due  to  piist- 
mortem  change:  by  Klein  Ihey  are  con- 
sidered to  be  "semilunar  groups  of  pari- 
etal granular  cells."  The  salivary  cells 
are  supported  by  the  basement  membrane, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  the  capillaries 
are  distributed.  Pfliiger  describes  the 
nerves  as  being  directly  continuous  with 
the  tissues  of  tlie  alveoli,  the  nerve  some- 
times passing  through  a  ganglion-cell  just 
before  Joining  the  alveolus  (Fig.  -IBS,  B). 
Through  these  cells  the  fibres  of  the  nerve 
become  directly  attached  to  the  salivary 
cells.  The  ducts  wliich  originate  out  of 
the  alveoli  are  lined  at  their  commence- 
ment by  epithelium  which  differs  little 
from  the  pavement  type.  As  the  ducts 
enlarge,   the    epithelial    cells    change    to 

the  columnar  type,  and  they  are  described  by  Pfliiger  as  attached  to  the 
basement  membrane  by  a  brush  of  fine  hair-like  processes,  which  he  believes 
to  be  continuous  witli  tlie  nerve-fibres.     Other  anatomists  regard  these  cells  as 


Fig.  463. — An  Alveolus  of  a  Coinpoiind 
Racemose  Gland,  injected  from  the  Excre- 
tory  Dnct.    (Highly  Miagnlll.-d.)    Hardly 
lytliing  bat  tlie  dark  injecting  fluid  is 
lown ;  the  alveolar  culls  iind  nnclci  are 
ily   falnlly  indicnted ;   tliOM'  of  the  duct 
■e  not  representwl  iit  all.    The  injection 
se«n  filling  tlie  centrnl  eavitrof  tlip,alve- 
oltis,  and  passing  fmni  this  in  Rne  fhannek 
(represented   by   Muck   reticulating    lines) 


I  nnd    around    the   cells.      (Aftot 
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merely  striated  on  their  deep  surface.  The  ducts  not  only  spring  directly  from 
the  alveoli,  but  also  between  the  cells  of  the  alveolus  itself  a  fine  branching  net- 
work is  found,  which  is  either  a  lymphoid  tissue  continuous  with  the  sheath  of 
the  duct,  or  a  system  of  branching  tubes  by  which  the  ducts  commence  between 
the  salivary  cells  (Fig.  463),  as  the  biliary  ducts  are  said  to  commence  between 
the  hepatic  cells  (see  Fig.  490,  p.  818).  The  ducts  have  also  diverticular  passages 
lined  with  columnar  epithelium,  and  it  seems  that  the  secretion  goes  on  in  these 
diverticula  and  in  the  wider  portions  of  the  ducts  where  the  columnar  epithelium 
exists  as  well  as  in  the  alveoli. 

In  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands  the  lobes  are  larger  and  more  loosely 
united  than  in  the  parotid. 

The  secretion  is  watery,  especially  in  the  parotid  gland,  in  the  secreting  cells 
of  which  it  is  said  that  no  mucous  globules  are  found,  as  they  are  in  those  of  the 
other  salivary  glands.  Its  reaction  is  alkaline.  The  solids,  which  amount  to 
about  6  in  1,000  parts,  are  composed  of  a  peculiar  ferment,*  called  ptyalin  {1\ 
parts),  epithelium  and  mucus  (about  2  parts),  salts,  viz.,  sulphocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, phosphate  and  chloride  of  sodium,  phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesium, and  chloride  of  potassium  (over  2  parts),  and  a  trace  of  fat.  The  uses 
of  the  saliva  are  to  keep  the  mouth  moist,  and  thus  facilitate  the  movements  of 
the  tongue  in  speaking  and  mastication,  to  dissolve  the  sapid  substances  and 
render  them  capable  of  exciting  the  nerves  of  taste,  to  lubricate  the  food  and 
make  it  into  a  mass  fit  for  swallowing,  and  to  convert  the  starch  of  the  food  into 
dextrine  and  grape  sugar,  the  latter  functions  being  due  to  the  ptyalin,  which  can 
be  proved  to  have  this  property  when  isolated. 

The  nerves  supplied  to  the  salivary  glands  are  branches  of  the  Fifth,  the  Syiu- 
pathetic,  and  the  Facial.  The  respective  functions  of  these  nerves  have  been 
elucidated  by  dividing  them  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  and  stimulating  the 
cut  ends.  Thus  in  the  dog,  when  the  submaxillary  gland  is  operated  on,  the 
Chorda  tympani  having  been  exposed  and  stimulated,  a  great  dilatation  of  the 
arteries  takes  place,  the  pulsation  may  be  communicated  to  the  veins,  and  there 
is  a  large  flow  of  watery  saliva.  When  the  Chorda  tympani  is  divided,  the  flow 
of  saliva  is  arrested.  If  the  divided  (distal)  end  be  now  stimulated,  the  secretion 
is  again  increased.  The  function  then  of  the  Chorda  tympani  branch  of  the 
facial  is  to  diminish  the  blood -pressure,  increase  the  flow  of  blood,  and  excite  the 
secretion  of  watery  saliva.  On  the  contrary,  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic 
causes  a  great  contraction  of  the  arteries  and  a  flow  of  very  viscid  saliva.  If  the 
sympathetic  be  cut,  or  the  upper  ganglion  extirpated,  the  flow  of  saliva  is  increased. 
If  both  nerves  be  divided,  a  copious  and  continuous  flow  of  watery  saliva  ensues 
{paralytic  secretion).  If  the  gustatory  nerve  be  divided,  and  its  central  end 
stinxulated,  the  same  effects  are  produced  as  by  stimulation  of  the  Chorda  tympani. 
So  that  the  gustatory  nerve  is  regarded  as  the  afferent  nerve  in  the  reflex  act, 
and  the  Chorda  as  the  efferent. 

Mucous  Glands,  Besides  the  salivary  glands  proper,  numerous  other  glands 
arc  found  in  the  mouth.  They  appear  to  secrete  mucus  only,  which  serves  to 
kce])  the  mouth  moist  during  the  intervals  of  the  salivary  secretion,  and  which  is 
mixed  with  that  secretion  in  swallowing.  Many  of  these  glands  are  found  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  behind  the  circumvallate  papilla^,  and 
also  along  its  margins  as  far  forward  as  the  apex.^  Others  lie  around  and  in  the 
tonsil  between  its  crypts,  and  a  large  number  in  the  soft  palate.  These  glamk 
are  of  the  ordinary  compound  racemose  type. 

*  Tlic  student  must  recollect  that  a  ferment  is  a  body  which  initiates  and  propagates  ii^  action 
irrespective  of  the  (piantity  of  it  wliich  is  present  in  the  mixture.  Thus  a  very  minute  portion 
of  ptyalin  will  decompose  a  large  quantity  of  starch. 

'  It  has  been  recently  shown  by  Ebner  that  many  of  these  glands  open  into  tlie  trenches  around 
the  circumvallate  papilho,  and  that  their  secretion  is  more  watery  than  that  of  ordinary  nnn'ons 
glands.  He  supposes  that  they  assist  in  the  more  rapid  distribution  of  the  subst^ince  to  be  tasted, 
over  the  region  where  the  sjiecial  apparatus  of  the  sense  of  taste  is  situated. 
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The  secretion  is  more  viscid  than  the  saliva,  and  is  distinguished  from  it  by 
the  presence  of  mucous  globules  and  the  absence  of  ptyalin.  Its  mechanical  uses, 
however,  seem  identical  with  or  subordinate  to  those  of  the  saliva. 

The  Pharynx. 

The  Pharynx  is  that  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  is  placed  behind  the 
nose,  mouth,  and  larynx.  It  is  a  musculo-membranous  sac,  somewhat  conical  in 
form,  with  the  base  upwards  and  the  apex  downwards,  extending  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  skull  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  in  iront,  and  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra 
behind. 

The  pharynx  is  about  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  broader  in  the 
transverse  than  in  the  antero- posterior  diameter.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  opposite 
the  oornua  of  the  hyoid  bone;  its  narrowest  point  at  its  termination  in  the 
cesophagus.  It  is  limited,  above,  by  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone ; 
beloit\  it  is  continuous  with  the  oesophagus ;  posteriorly,  it  is  connected  by  loose 
areolar  tissue  with  the  cervical  portion  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  Longi 
colli  and  Recti  capitis  antici  muscles ;  anteriorly,  it  is  incomplete,  and  is  attached 
in  succession  to  the  internal  pterygoid  plate,  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament,  the 
lower  jaw,  the  tongue,  hyoid  bone,  and  larynx ;  laterally,  it  is  connected  to  the 
styloid  processes  and  their  muscles,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  common  and  internal 
carotid  arteries,  the  internal  jugular  veins,  and  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  sympathetic 
nerves :  and  above,  with  a  small  part  of  the  Internal  Pterygoid  muscles. 

It  has  seven  openings  communicating  with  it :  the  two  posterior  nares,  the  two 
Eustachian  tubes,  the  mouth,  larynx,  and  oesophagus. 

The  posterior  nares  are  the  two  large  apertures  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 

The  two  Etistachian  tubes  open  one  at  each  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx, 
at  the  back  part  of  the  inferior  meatus.  Below  the  nasal  fossae  are  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  soft  palate  and  uvula,  the  large  aperture  of  the  mouth,  the  base  of 
the  tongue,  the  epiglottis,  and  the  cordiform  opening  of  the  larynx. 

The  oesophageal  opening  is  the  lower,  contracted  portion  of  the  pharynx. 

Structure,  The  ])harynx  is  composed  of  three  coats:  mucous,  fibrous,  and 
muscular. 

The  fibrous  coat  is  situated  between  the  mucous  and  muscular  layers,  and  is 
called  the  pharyngeal  aponeurosis.  It  is  thick  above,  where  the  muscular  fibres 
are  wanting,  and  is  firmly  connected  to  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  and 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bones.  As  it  descends  it  diminishes  in  tliickness, 
and  is  gradually  lost. 

The  mucous  coat  is  continuous  with  that  lining  the  Eustachian  tubes,  the  nares, 
the  mouth,  and  the  larynx.  It  is  covered  by  columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  as  low 
down  as  on  a  level  witn  the  floor  of  the  nares ;  below  that  point  the  epithelium 
is  of  the  scjuamous  variety.  Beneath  the  mucous  membrane  are  found  racemose 
mucous  glands;  they  are  especiallv  numerous  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx 
around  the  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes.  Throughout  the  pharynx  are  also 
numerous  crypts  or  recesses,  the  walls  of  which  are  surrounded  by  lymphoid 
tissue,  similar  to  what  is  found  in  the  tonsils.  Across  the  back  part  of  the 
pharyngeal  cavity,  between  the  two  Eustachian  tul)es,  a  considerable  mass  of  this 
tissue  exists,  and  has  been  named  the  pharyngeal  tonsil. 

The  muscular  coat  has  been  already  described  (p.  374). 

The  (Esophagus. 

The  (Esophagus  is  a  muscular  canal,  about  nine  inches  in  length,  extending 
from  the  pharynx  to  the  stomach.  It  commences  at  the  lower  border  of  the 
•cricoid  cartilage,  opposite  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  descends  along  the  front  of 
the  spine,  through  the  posterior  mediastinum,  passes  through  the  Diaphragm, 
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aud,  entering  the  abdomen,  terminates  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomacli, 
opposite  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra.  The  general  direction  of  the  oesophagus  is 
vertical;  but  it  presents  two  or  three  slight  curvatures  in  its  course.  At  it< 
commencement  it  is  placed  in  the  median  line;  but  it  inclines  to  the  left  side  as 
far  as  the  root  of  the  neck,  gradually  passes  to  the  middle  line  again,  and  finally 
again  deviates  to  the  left  as  it  passes  forwards  to  the  oesophageal  opening  of  the 
Diaphragm.  The  oesophagus  also  presents  an  antero- posterior  flexure,  corre- 
sponding to  the  curvature  of  the  cervical  and  thoracic  portions  of  the  spine.  It 
is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  being  most  contracted  at  its  com- 
mencement, and  at  the  point  where  it  passes  through  the  Diaphragm. 

Relations.  In  the  neck^  the  oesophagus  is  in  relation,  infront^  with  the  trachea: 
and,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  where  it  projects  to  the  left  side,  with  the 
thyroid  gland  and  thoracic  duct ;  behind^  it  rests  upon  the  vertebral  column  and 
Longus  colli  muscle ;  on  each  side^  it  is  in  relation  with  the  common  carotid 
artery  (especially  the  left,  as  it  inclines  to  that  side)  and  part  of  the  lateral  lobes 
of  the  thyroid  gland  ;  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  ascend  between  it  and  the 
trachea. 

In  the  thorax^  it  is  at  first  situated  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  median  line ;  it  then 
passes  behind  the  left  side  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  aortic  arch,  and  descends 
in  the  posterior  mediastinum,  along  the  right  side  of  the  aorta,  nearly  to  the 
Diaphragm,  where  it  passes  in  from  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  artery,  previous 
to  entering  the  abdomen.  It  is  in  relation,  in  fronts  with  the  trachea,  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  left  carotid  and  left  subclavian  arteries,  and  left  bronchus,  and  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  pericardium ;  behind^  it  rests  ujwn  the  vertebral  column, 
the  Longus  colli,  and  the  intercostal  vessels  ;^  and  below,  near  the  Diaphragm, 
upon  the  front  of  the  aorta;  laterally^  it  is  covered  by  the  pleurae:  the  vena 
azygos  major  lies  on  the  right,  and  the  descending  aorta  on  the  left  side.  The 
pneumogastric  nerves  descend  in  close  contact  with  it,  the  right  nerve  passing 
down  behind,  and  the  left  nerve  in  front  of  it. 

Surgical  Anatomy .—T\\q  relations  of  the  cesopbagus  are  of  considerable  practical  interest  to 
the  surgeon,  as  be  is  frequently  required,  in  cases  of  stricture  of  tbis  tube,  to  dilate  the  canal  by 
a  boupie,  when  it  is  of  importance  that  the  direction  oi  the  cesopbagus,  and  its  relations  to  sur- 
rounding parts,  should  bo  remembered.  In  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  the  oesophagus,  where 
its  tissues  have  become  softened  from  intiltration  of  the  morbid  deposit,  the  greatest  care  is 
requisite  in  directing  the  bougie  through  the  strictured  part,  as  a  false  passage  may  easily  be 
made,  and  the  instrument  may  pass  into  the  mediastinum,  or  into  one  or  the  other  pleural  cavity, 
or  even  into  the  pericardium. 

The  student  should  also  remember  that  contraction  of  the  oesophagus,  and  consequent  symptom* 
of  stricture,  are  occasionally  ])roduced  by  an  aneurism  of  some  part  of  the  aorta  pressing  upon 
tills  tube.     In  such  a  case  tlie  passjige  of  a  bougie  could  only  hasten  the  fatal  issue. 

It  occiisionally  hapi)ens  that  a  foreign  body  becomes  impacted  in  the  oesophagus,  which  can 
neither  be  brought  upwards  nor  moved  downwards.  When  all  ordinary  means  for  its  removal 
have  failed,  excision  is  the  only  resource.  This,  of  course,  can  only  be  performed  when  itisDOt 
very  low  down.  If  the  foreign  body  is  allowed  to  remain,  extensive  intlammation  and  ulcer- 
ation of  the  (usophfigus  may  ensue.  In  one  case  the  foreign  body  ultimately  penetrated  the 
intervertebral  substance,  and  destroyed  life  by  intlammatiou  of  the  membranes  and  substance  of 
the  cord. 

The  operation  of  cesophagotomy  is  thus  performed.  The  patient  being  placed  upon  his  back, 
with  the  head  and  shoulders  slightly  elevated,  an  incij^ion,  about  four  inches  in  length,  should  be 
made  on  the  left  side  of  the  trachea,  from  the  thyroid  cartilage  downwards,  dividing  the  skiu 
and  Platysma.  The  edges  of  the  wound  being  separated,  the  Omo-hyoid  muscle  should,  if  nec^* 
sary,  be  divided,  and  the  fibres  of  the  Sterno-hyoid  and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles  drawn  inwards; 
tlie  sheath  of  the  carotid  muscles  being  exposed,  should  be  drawn  outwards,  and  retained  in  that 
position  by  retractors:  the  oesophagus  will  then  be  exposed,  and  should  bo  divided  over  the  foreign 
body,  which  should  then  be  removed.  Great  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  w^ounding  the  thyroid 
vessels,  the  thyroid  gland,  and  the  laryngeal  nerves. 

Structure.  The  oesophagus  has  three  coats:  an  external,  or  muscular;  a  middle, 
or  cellular ;  and  an  internal,  or  mucous  coat. 

The  muscular  coat  is  composed  of  two  planes  of  fibres  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, an  external  longitudinal  and  an  internal  circular. 

The  longitudinal  fibres  are  arranged  at  the  commencement  of  the  tube  in  three 
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fasciculi :  one  in  front,  which  is  attached  to  the  vertical  ridge  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  and  one  at  each  side,  which  are  continuous  with 
the  fibres  of  the  Inferior  constrictor :  as  they  descend  they  blend  together,  and 
form  a  uniform  layer,  which  covers  the  outer  surface  of  the  tube. 

The  circKlar  fibres  are  continuous  above  with  the  Inferior  constrictor;  their 
direction  is  transverse  at  the  upjx^r  and  lower  parts  of  the  tube,  but  oblique  in 
the  central  part.^ 

The  muscular  fibres  in  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  are  of  a  red  color,  and 
consist  cliiefly  of  the  striped  variety;  but  below  they  consist  entirely  of  the 
involuntary  muscular  fibre. 

The  cellular  coat  connects  loosely  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats. 

The  mucous  coat  is  thick,  of  a  reddish  color  above,  and  pale  below.  It  is  dis- 
posed in  longitudinal  folds,  which  disappear  on  distension  of  the  tube.  Its  surface 
IS  studded  with  minute  papillae,  and  it  is  covered  throughout  with  a  thick  layer 
of  squamous  epitlielium. 

The  lesophatjeal  f/hnds  are  numerous  small  compound  racemose  glands,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  tube;  they  are  lodged  in  the  submucous  tissue,  and  open 
upon  the  surface  by  a  long  excretory  duct.  They  are  most  numerous  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube,  where  they  form  a  ring  round  the  cardiac  orifice. 

The  Abdomkn. 

The  Abdomen"  is  the  largest  cavity  in  the  body,  and  is  separated,  below,  from 
the  pelvic  cavity  by  the  brim  of  the  ])elvis.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  oval  being  directed  upwards  and  downwards;  it  is  wider  above  than 
below,  and  measures  more  in  the  vertical  than  in  the  transverse  diameter. 

Boundaries.  It  is  bounded,  in  front  and  at  the  stdes^  by  the  lower  ribs,  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  the  venter  ilii ;  behind,  by  the  vertebral  column  and  the 
Psoas  and  Quadratus  lumborum  muscles;  altove,  by  the  Diaphragm  ;  below,  by  the 
brim  of  the  |)elvis.  Tiie  muscles  forming  the  boundaries  of  the  cavity  are  lined 
ujK>n  their  inner  surface  by  a  layer  of  fascia,  diftercntly  arranged  according  to 
the  part  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Tne  abdomen  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  some  of  the 
accessory  organs  to  digestion,  viz.,  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen ;  and  the  kid- 
neys and  suprarenal  capsules.  Most  of  these  structures,  as  well  as  the  wall  of 
the  cavity  in  which  they  are  contained,  are  covered  by  an  extensive  and  com- 
plicated serous  membrane,  the  peritoneum. 

The  apertures  found  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  for  the  transmission  of 
structures  to  or  from  it,  arc  the  nmbilicus,  for  the  transmission  (in  the  fa?tus)  of 
the  umbilical  vessels;  the  caval  npeninfj  in  the  Diaphragm,  for  the  transmission 
of  the  inferior  vena  cava;  the  aortic  npminff,  for  the  ])assage  of  the  aorta,  vena 
azygos,  and  thoraeic  duct ;  and  the  itsophof/eal  op*tmn(/y  for  the  cjosonhagus  and 
poeumogastric  nerves.  JB'7o?^,  there  are  two  apertures  on  each  side;  one  for 
the  passage  of  the  femoral  vessels,  and  the  other  for  the  transmission  of  the 
spermatic  cord  in  the  male,  and  the  round  ligament  in  the  female. 

Regions.  For  convenience  of  description  of  the  viscera,  as  well  as  of  reference 
to  the  morbid  eon<lilion  of  the  contained  parts,  the  alxlomen  is  artificially  divided 
into  nine  regions.  Thus,  if  two  circular  lines  are  drawn  round  the  body,  the  one 
parallel  with  tiie  cartilages  of  the  ninth  ribs,  and  the  other  with  the  highest  point 
of  the  erests  of  the  ilia^the  alMlominal  cavity  is  divided  into  three  zones,  an  u])per, 
a  middle,  and  a  lower.  If  two  parallel  lines  are  drawn  from  the  cartilage  of  the 
eighth  rib  on  each  side,  down  to  the  centre  of  Poupart's  ligament,  each  of  these 
zones  is  subdivided  into  three  parts,  a  middle  and  two  lateral. 

*  Accessory  slips  of  muscular  fibres  are  de«<cribtKl  by  Dr.  Cunnitijrbam  as  passing  between  the 
oesophagus  and  the  y)Ieura,  where  it  covers  the  thorucir  aorta  (almost  always),  or  the  root  of  the 
left  bronchus  (usually),  or  the  back  of  the  pericanlium,  or  corner  of  the  mediastinum  (more 
rarely  ,  as  well  as  other  still  more  rare  accessory  fibres. — Journal  of  AiuiL  and  Phys.,  vol.  x., 
p.  820. 
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The  middle  region  of  the  upper  zone  is  called  the  ^gastric  {Iri,  over;  Totnjf^ 

the  stomach) ;  and  the  two  lateral  regions,  the  right  and  left  hypochondriac  (w», 

f^g.  464. — The  RegioDs  of  the  Abdomen  and  their  Contests. 
[Edge  of  Costal  Cartilages  in  dotted  oatline.) 


iindfr:  X"*V'i    '^^  cartilages).     The  central  region  of  the  middle  zoue  ia 
Ktnbilical ;  and  the  two  lateral  regions,  the  right  and  le/t  lumbar.     The  miii 
region  of  the  lower  zone  is  the  hypo'jastric  or  pvbic  region  ;  and  the  lateral  regi  ^ 
are  the  right  and  left  inguinal  or  iliac.     Tlie  viscera  contained  in  tliese  dift'er-* 
regions  are  the  following  (Fig.  464) : — 


Bight  Hypochondria':. 

The  right  lobe  of  the 
liver  and  tlie  gall-bladder, 
the  duodenum,  pancreas, 
hepatic  flexure  of  the 
colon,  upper  part  of  the  creas.(Jt.v' 
right  kidney,  and  the  „■  ■ 
right  suprarenal  capsule. 


Epigastric  Region 


Left  llyiyjchondri'ic. 

The  middle  and  pyloric         The  splenic  end  of  c^ 

end  of  the  stomach,  left     stomach,  the    spleen  a 

lobe  of  the  liver,  and  lobu-     extremity  of  the  panares. 

lus  Spigelii,  and  the  pan-     the  splenic  flexure  of  t' 

colon,  upper  half  of  tS 

left   kidney,  and  the  te 

suprarenal  capsule. 

Right  Lumbar.                      Umbilical  Region.  Left  Lumbar. 

Ascending  colon,  lower         The  transverse   colon.  Descending  colon,  pai 

part  of  the  right  kiduey,     partof  thegreatomentum  of   the    omentum,    lowe 

anil  some  convolutions  of    and  mesentery,  transverse  partofthe]eftkidney,an 

tlie  small  intestines.              partof  theduodenum,and  some  convolutions  of  th 

some  convolutions  of  the  small  intestines. 

jejunum  and  ileum. 


The  ca-cum,  appciidi; 


ie/V  Tmjuinal  (fliac). 
Sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
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IlypO'jastric  Region.     J 

Convolutions    of    the 
small  intestines,  the blad-     colon,  (u^  i.<JvjCtj^ 
dcr  in    children,  and    in     -.-y^jt-ft*  -i^i  ^  ^-  t^ 
adults  if  distended,  and 
the  uterus  during  preg- 
nancy. 


The  Peritoneum. 


n  (iit^mMti,  to  extend  around)  is  a  serous  memhrane,  and  partially 
invests  all  the  vi.-icera  contained  in  the  abilominal  and  (lelvic  cavities.     In  c 


The  perittmem 

_  ■  "  1  conse- 

!  of  tlic  number  and  difl'erent  shajtes  of  these  viscera,  the  reflections  of 
the  peritoneum,  as  it  invests  them,  are  exceedingly  complex  and  diflicult  to  under- 
3taud, 

The  (Ksritoneum  partially  invests  all  the  viscera  contained  in  the  abdominal  and 
pelvic  cavities,  forming  the  visceral  layer  of  the  membrane ;  it  is  then  reflected 


U{K>n  the  internal  surfiieu  of  the  jiarietos  ()f  those  cavities:,  forming  the  parietal 
layer.  The /ccl' surface  of  the  peritoneum  is  smooth,  moist,  and  covered  by  a  thin 
»«)uamous  epithelium  ,  its  atluehcil  surface  is  rough,  being  connected  to  the  vis- 
cera and  inner  surface  of  the  jNirietes  bv  means  of  areolar  tissue,  called  the  svh- 
peritoneal  areolar  tissue.  The  ]taiictal  |x>rtiiin  is  loosely  connected  with  the  fascia 
liiUDg  the  abdomen  and  pelvis;  but  nmrc  closely  to  the  undersurface  of  the  Dia- 
phragm, and  in  the  middle  line  ol'  the  abdomen. 
60 
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In  order  to  get  a  first  general  idea  of  the  peritoneum  and  its  reflections,  the 
student  should  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera  are  placed 
external  to  it,  and  that  it  is  a  shut  sac  superimposed  upon  the  viscera.* 

Let  the  student  imagine  that  all  the  viscera  are  in  their  proper  positions  in  the 
abdominal  cavity,  but  uninvested  by  peritoneum.     Upon  the  top  of  them  is  placed 
a  large  closed  sac  or  bladder,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  extreme  thinness,  and 
wherever  there  is  a  cleft  between  two  viscera  a  process  of  peritoneum  derived 
from  the  part  of  the  sac  in  contact  with  the  viscera  is  tucked  in  between  them,  so 
as  to  cover  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  two  viscera  and  separate  them  from  each 
other,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  becoming  adherent  to  the  viscera,  form  an  invest- 
ment for  them.     Thus  in  Fig.  465  such  a  diverticulum  or  process  may  be  seen 
tucked  in  between  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  and  the  upper  surface  of  the 
stomach,  and  extending  between  the  two  as  far  backwards  as  the  portal  vein, 
hepatic  artery,  and  hepatic  duct,  which  it  covers  on  their  anterior  surfaces,  form- 
ing the  anterior  layer  of  what  is  termed  the  lesser  omentum,  which  is  a  double 
fold  of  peritoneum  passing  downwards  from  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  to  the 
lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach.     The  first  of  these  diverticula  or  processes  which 
must  be  alluded  to,  because  it  is  the  largest,  is  one  which  is  tucked  in  round  the 
hepatic  artery,  as  it  passes  forwards  and  upwards  to  the  liver,  and  afterwards 
expands  into  a  large  sac  or  bag,  which  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  liver 
and  stomach,  and  the  front  of  tne  upper  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen, 
separating  these  structures  from  each  other.     This  large  cul-de-sac  of  peritoneum 
is  called  the  lesser  cavity  of  the  peritoneum^  but  is  only  a  part  of  the  general  cavity, 
differentiated  from  it  by  the  constriction  produced  at  the  situation  of  the  hepatic 
artery.     In  this  respect  the  peritoneum  may  be  compared  to  an  hour-glass  with 
two  unequal  globes :  the  smaller  one  constituting  the  lesser  cavity  of  the  ^ri- 
toneum  ;  the  larger  one  the  greater  cavity  ;  and  the  constriction  where  the  two 
globes  communicate  corresponding  to  the  constriction  in  the  peritoneum  where 
it  hooks  round  the  hepatic  artery.     This  constriction  is  called  the  foramen  of 
Winslow. 

A  process  of  this  lesser  bag  of  the  peritoneum  is  pushed  backwards  and 
upwards  behind  the  liver,  extending  as  far  as  the  under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm, 
the  posterior  part  of  which  it  covers.  At  its  extremity  this  process  is  in  eon- 
tact  with  a  process  of  the  greater  bag  of  the  peritoneum,  which  is  pushed  in 
from  the  front,  in  the  cleft  between  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver  and  the  un<ler 
surface  of  the  Diaphragm.  Where  these  two  layers  are  in  contact  (passing  down 
from  the  Diaphragm  to  the  liver)  they  form  some  of  the  ligaments  of  the  liver, 
thus  supporting  and  holding  it  in  position.  A  second  process  of  the  lesser  bag 
of  the  peritoneum  is  pushed  forwards  on  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  which  it 
invests  as  far  as  the  transverse  fissure ;  here  it  takes  a  sudden  turn  downwards 
to  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  forms  the  i)osterior  layer  of  the 
gastro-hepatic  or  lesser  omentum.  Between  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver 
and  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach  it  is  in  contact  with  the  greater  bag  of 
the  peritoneum,  a  process  of  which  is  sent  inwards  between  the  liver  and  stomach 
from  the  front.  Between  the  two  layers  are  situated  the  hepatic  artery,  the 
portal  vein,  and  the  hepatic  duct.  A  third  process  of  the  lesser  bag  passes  from 
the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach  in  front  of  the  small  intestines  for  a  variable 
distance,  and,  being  reflected  ujxm  itself,  ascends  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
transverse  colon.  In  doing  this  it  forms  a  loose  fold,  lying  between  the  small 
intestines  and  the  abdominal  wall,  but  contained  between  two  layers  of  the 
greater  bag,  which  are  reflected  in  a  similar  way  to  the  ffruler  surface  of  the 
transverse  colon  from  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach. 

This  process  of  the  lesser  bag,  after  investing  the  upper  surface  of  the  trans- 
verse colon,  passes  back  to  the  spine,  forming  the  upper  layer  of  the  transverse 

*  We  may  disrej?ard,  for  the  present,  the  fact  tliat  the  peritoneum  in  the  female  is  not  an  abso- 
lutely closed  sac,  since  the  Fallopian  tubes  open  into  it  at  their  free  extremities. 
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meso-coion,  nnd,  iiscending  in  front  of  the  pancreas  and  crura  of  the  Diaphragm, 
readies  tlie  under  surface  of  the  Diaphn^m,  where  it  is  eontinuouK  with  the 
process  of  the  lesser  bag,  which  we  have  seen  lining  the  under  surface  of  the 
posierior  part  of  this  muscle.  Thus  the  leaser  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  ife  seen 
to  be  a  complete  sac  or  bag,  separating  the  back  and  part  of  tlie  under  surface 
of  the  iiver,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  trans- 
verse colon  from  the  back  part  of  the  under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen. 

The  yreater  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  separates  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the 
viscera  from  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen;  so  that  in  our  comparison  of  the 
two  cavities  to  an  hour-glass  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  not  in  the 
same  straight  line  as  the  two  globes  of  the  hour-glass,  but  that,  at  the  [)oint  of 
conatriution,  the  smaller  cavity  is  bent  round  the  hepatic  artery,  so  as  to  lie 
behind  tlie  greater  Ciivity. 


Fig.  466. — Plan  of  the  PeritoneDm. 


The  greater  sac  of  the  pcritimeum  is  placed  in  front  of  the  viscera,  one  layer 
being  in  contact  with  them,  the  other  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  abdomen.  The  layer  which  is  in  relation  with  the  viscera  sends 
backwards  diverticula,  which  pass  between  the  various  organs,  and  in  certain 
places  come  in  contact  with  the  i«ritoneum,  forming  the  lesser  bag  in  the 
manner  described  above.  Thus  we  have  one  of  these  diverticula  sent  backwards 
between  the  liver  and  Diaphragm,  covering  the  anterior  part  of  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  Diaphragm,  until  it  meets  the  peritoneum  of  the  lesser  cavity,  and 
covering  the  upper  .surface  of  the  liver  as  far  backwards  as  the  ligaments.  The 
extremity  of  this  diverticulum  is  in  contact  with  a  similar  diverticulum  of  the 
lesser  bag,  already  described,  and  Ihe  two  layers,  when  in  apposition,  form  the 
coronary  and  lateral  ligaments  of  the  liver.  Another  process  is  sent  backwards 
between  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  and  the  stomach,  to  meet  a  similar  process 
of  the  lesser  cavity  prolonged  from  behind  forwards.  Where  the  two  are  in 
apposition,  the  lesser  or  gastro-hepatic  omentum  is  formed.  A  third  divertic- 
ulum is  carried  backwards  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  between  the 
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transverse  colon  and  the  small  intestines.  This  prolongation  covers  the  under 
surface  of  the  transverse  colon,  and  forms  the  under  layer  of  the  transverse  meso- 
colon and  the  upper  layer  of  the  mesentery :  by  its  extremity  it  is  in  contact 
Avith  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  and  covers  a  part  of  the  abdominal  aorta. 
Between  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  and  the  transverse  colon  there  is 
a  fold  or  reduplication  of  the  peritoneum,  which  contains  between  its  layers  a 
similar  fold  from  the  lesser  cavity,  and  forms  the  apron  or  great  omentum. 
Another  fold  of  the  greater  bag  of  the  peritoneum  is  pushed  backwards  to  the 
spine  between  the  small  intestines  and  the  pelvic  viscera.  This  fold  forms  the 
lower  layer  of  the  mesentery,  and  by  its  extremity  covers  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  passes  over  the  sacro-vertebral 
angle  into  the  pelvis.  From  the  lower  layer  of  this  process,  which  covers  the 
upper  part  of  the  pelvic  viscera,  diverticula  are  sent  dmvnwards  between  the 
pelvic  viscera,  separating  them  from  one  another :  thus  one  is  sent  downwards 
between  the  back  of  the  rectum  and  the  sacrum,  another  between  the  rectum 
and  the  bladder.  In  the  female,  one  is  sent  down  between  the  rectum  and  uterus, 
another  between  the  uterus  and  bladder.  These,  then,  are  the  various  diverticula 
sent  off  from  the  posterior  layer  of  the  greater  bag  of  the  peritoneum  ;  the  ante- 
rior layer  simply  lines  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  continuous  at  its 
extremities  with  the  posterior  layer. 

The  student  will  perhaps  be  better  able  to  follow  these  various  folds  or  reflec- 
tions of  the  peritoneum  by  a  reference  to  the  accompanying  plan  (Fig.  466), 
which  should  be  studied  in  conjunction  with  Fig.  465.  He  must  not  forget,  how- 
ever, that  though  the  lesser  and  greater  cavities  of  the  peritoneum  are  here 
represented,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  as  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  they  are 
not  really  so,  but  that  they  both  form  part  of  one  great  cavity.  The  reflections 
of  the  peritoneum  may  be  traced  in  two  different  ways,  either  by  considering  the 
folds  wriich  form  each  cavity  separately,  or  by  describing  them  together. 

According  to  tlie  first  plan  (Fig.  465),  the  abdomen  having  been  opened,  the 
liver  should  be  raised  ana  supported  in  that  position,  and  the  stomach  should  be 
depressed,  when  a  thin  membranous  layer  is  seen  passing  from  the  transverse 
fissure  of  the  liver  to  the  upper  border  of  the  stoniacli :  this  is  the  lesser  or  yastro- 
hepatic  oment'im.  It  consists  of  two  delicate  layers  of  peritoneum,  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior,  between  which  are  contained  the  hepatic  vessels  and  nerves.  Of 
these  two  layers,  tlie  anterior  should  first  be  traced,  and  then  the  ]>osterior. 

The  anterior  layer  descends  to  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  covers 
its  anterior  surface  as  far  as  the  great  curvature:  it  descends  for  some  distance 
in  front  of  the  small  intestines,  and,  returning  upon  itself  to  the  transverse  colon, 
forms  the  e.vternal  laijer  of  the  (jreat  omentum  ;  it  tlien  covers  the  under  surface 
of  tlie  transverse  colon,  and,  passing  to  tlie  back  part  of  the  aWominal  cavity, 
forms  the  inferior  Jaf/er  of  the  trarisverse  meso-colon.  It  then  descends  in  front 
of  the  duodenum,  tlie  aorta,  and  vena  cava,  as  far  as  the  sui>erior  mesenteric 
artery,  along  which  it  passes  to  invest  the  small  intestines,  and,  returning  to  the 
vertebral  column,  forms  the  m^.sen/rr?/;  (whilst,  on  either  side,  it  covers  the 
ascending  and  descending  colon,  and  is  thus  continuous  with  the  peritoneum 
linini'  the  walls  of  the  aMomen.  From  the  root  of  the  mesentery  it  descends 
alon^  the  front  of  the  spine  into  tlie  pelvis,  and  surrounds  the  upper  part  of  the 
rectnin,  which  it  holds  in  its  position  by  means  of  a  distinct  fold,  the  tneso-rectftm. 
Its  course  in  the  male  and  female  now  difiers. 

In  tlie  male  it  forms  a  fold  l>etween  the  rectum  and  bladder,  the  recto-vesiral 
fohf  and  ascends  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  latter  organ  as  far  as  its 
snniniit. 

In  the  female  it  descends  into  the  ]>elvis  in  front  of  the  rectum,  forms  a  fold 
In^tween  tlie  rectum  and  vagina,  the  recto-vofjlnal  fold  (Pouch  of  Douglas\  covers 
a  small  part  of  the  jiostcrior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  passes  on  to  the  uterus,  the 
fundus  and  body  of  which  it  covers.  From  tlie  sides  of  the  uterus  it  is  reflected 
on  each  side  to  the  wall  of  the  pelvis,  forming  the  broad  ligaments;  and  from 
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the  anterior  surface  of  the  uterus  it  ascends  upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder 
as  far  as  its  summit.  From  this  point  it  may  be  traced,  as  in  the  male,  ascending 
upon  the  anterior  parii^tes  of  the  abdomen,  to  the  under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm  ; 
from  which  it  is  reflected  upon  the  liver,  forming  the  upper  layer  of  the  coronary, 
and  the  lateral  and  longitudinal  ligament^.  It  then  covers  the  upper  and  under 
surfaces  of  the  liver,  and  at  the  transverse  fissure  becomes  continuous  with  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  lesser  omentum,  the  point  whence  its  reflection  was  origi- 
nally traced. 

The  posterior  layer  of  the  lesser  omentum  descends  to  the  lasser  curvature  of 
the  stomach,  and  covers  its  posterior  surface  as  far  as  the  great  curvature ;  it  then 
descends  for  some  distance  in  front  of  the  small  intestines,  and,  returning  upon 
itself  to  the  transverse  colon,  forms  the  internal  layer  of  the  great  omentum ;  it 
covers  the  upper  surface  of  the  transverse  colon,  and,  passing  backwards  to  the 
spine,  forms  tlie  upper  layer  of  the  transverse  meso-colon.  Ascending  in  front 
of  the  pancreas  ana  crura  of  the  Diaphragm,  it  lines  tlie  back  part  of  the  under 
surface  of  that  muscle,  from  which  it  is  reflected  on  to  the  posterior  border  of 
the  liver,  forming  the  inferior  layer  of  the  coronary  ligament.  From  the  under 
surface  of  the  liver  it  mav  be  traced  to  the  transverse  fissure,  where  it  is  con- 
tinuous  with  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lesser  omentum,  the  point  whence  its 
reflection  was  ori<nnallv  traced. 

The  space  included  in  the  reflections  of  this  layer  of  the  peritoneum  is  called 
the  lesser  cavity  of  the  peritmienm,  or  cavity  of  the  f/reat  omentnTti,  It  is  bounded, 
in  front^  by  the  lesser  omentum,  the  stomach,  and  the  descending  part  of  the 
great  omentum ;  behind^  by  the  ascending  part  of  the  great  omentum,  the  trans- 
verse colon,  transverse  meso-colon,  and  its  ascending  layer ;  above,  by  the  liver ; 
and  below,  by  the  folding  of  the  great  omentum.  This  space  communicates  with 
the  general  peritoneal  cavity  through  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  which  is  situated 
behind  the  right,  or  free,  border  of  the  lesser  omentum. 

In  order  to  trace  the  two  layers  together,  we  commence  at  the  top  of  the 
abdominal  cavity;  that  is  to  say,  the  under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm.  This 
muscle  is  covered  throughout  its  whole  extent  l)y  }^ritoneum  ;  one  layer  extending 
from  its  anterior  border,  backwards;  the  other  from  its  posterior  border,  for- 
wards. Wliere  the  two  layers  meet  they  are  reflected  downwards  to  the  upi>er 
surface  of  the  liver,  forming  the  coronary  and  lateral  ligaments  of  this  organ. 
When  these  two  layers  reach  the  liver  they  again  separate  to  inclose  this  viscus, 
the  one  passing  in  front  and  the  other  behind,  and  they  meet  again  on  its  under 
surface  at  the  transverse  fissure.  From  this  fissure  they  turn  downwards  to  the 
lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  forming  the  gastro-hepatic  or  lesser  omentum, 
and  inclosing  the  hepatic  artery,  the  portal  vein,  and  the  hepatic  duct,  which  are 
contained  between  the  two  folds  in  this  situation.  From  the  lesser  curvature  of 
the  stomach  the  two  layers  pass  over  the  anterior  and  i)osterior  surfaces  of  the 
viscus,  inclosing  it  and  meeting  again  at  the  greater  curvature.  From  this  point 
they  pass  down  in  front  of  the  small  intestinas,  between  this  tube  and  the  alxlom- 
inai  wall,  and  are  reflected  on  themselves,  passing  upwards  to  the  transverse 
Ci")lon,  and  forming  the  apron  or  gn»at  omentum.  This  reflection,  therefore,  con- 
sists of  four  layers  of  j>eritoneum.  When  the  two  posterior  layers  of  the  great 
omentum,  in  their  reflection  upwards,  reach  the  transverse  colon,  they  separate  to 
inclose  this  porticm  of  the  intestinal  tube,  the  one  layer  passing  above  it  and  the 
other  below.  They  meet  on  its  posterior  surface,  and  pass  backwards  to  the 
vertebral  column,  forming  what  is  called  the  transverse  meso-colon.  At  this  point 
the  two  layers  separate.  The  one  which  formed  the  upper  surface  of  the  trans- 
verse meso-cohm,  and  wliich  belongs  to  the  lesser  cavity,  passes  upwards  in  front 
of  the  pancreas  and  crura  of  the  Diapliragm  to  the  back  part  of  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  Diaphragm,  the  point  from  which  the  description  of  this  layer  was 
commenced.  Tlie  other,  wiiich  formed  the  inferior  laver  of  the  transverse  meso- 
colon,  turns  downwards  in  front  of  the  duodenum,  aorta,  and  inferior  vena  cava, 
and  cJin  be  traced  as  a  single  layer,  in  the  manner  above  described,  investing  the 
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small  intestines  and  forming  the  mesentery ;  then  passing  over  the  sacro- vertebral 
angle  into  the  pelvis,  the  vis^cera  of  which  it  partially  invests,  and  finally  over 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen  to  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  Diaphragm,  the  point  from  which  the  description  of  this  layer  was  com- 
menced. 

In  addition  to  tracing  the  peritoneum  vertically,  as  has  been  now  doncs,  it  is 
necessary  to  trace  it  horizontally.  If  this  is  done  below  the  transverse  colon,  a 
reference  to  Fig.  465  will  show  that  the  circle  is  extremely  simple,  as  it  includes 
only  the  greater  bag  of  the  peritoneum.  Above  the  level  of  the  transverse  colon 
the  arrangement  is  more  complicated,  on  account  of  the  existence  of  two  sacs. 
Starting  from  the  linea  alba,  below  the  level  of  the  transverse  colon,  and  tracing 
the  continuity  in  a  horizontal  direction  to  the  right,  we  find  the  peritoneum 
covering  the  internal  surface  of  the  abdominal  wall  almost  as  far  as  the  anterior 
border  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle ;  it  is  there  reflected  over  the  sides 
and  anterior  surface  of  the  caecum  and  ascending  colon,  fixing  them  to  the  .abdom- 
inal wall,  thus  forming  the  meso-csecum  and  the  ascending  meso-colon,  from 
which  it  can  be  traced  over  the  kidney  to  the  front  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae. 
It  then  passes  along  the  mesenteric  vessels  to  invest  the  small  intestines,  and  back 
again  to  the  spine,  forming  the  mesentery,  between  the  layers  of  which  are  con- 
tained the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  lacteals,  and  glands.  Lastly,  it  passes  over  the 
left  kidney  to  the  sides  and  anterior  surface  of  the  descending  colon,  forming  the 
descending  and  sigmoid  meso-colon,  and,  reaching  the  abdominal  wall,  it  passes 
along  it  to  the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen. 

Above  the  transverse  colon  (Fig.  467)  the  peritoneum  can  be  traced,  forming 
the  greater  and  lesser  cavities,  and  their  communication  through  the  foramen  of 
Winslow  can  be  demonstrated.  Commencing  in  the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen 
the  membrane  may  be  traced  lining  its  internal  wall,  and  on  the  right  side  sending 
a  process  backwards  to  encircle  the  obliterated  umbilical  vein  (the  round  liga- 
ment of  the  liver)  forming  the  falciform  or  longitudinal  ligament  of  the  liver. 
Continuing  its  course  to  the  right,  it  is  reflected  over  the  front  of  the  upjx^r  i)art 
of  the  right  kidney,  across  the  vena  cava  inferior  and  aorta,  and  over  the  left 
kidney  to  the  hilum  of  the  spleen.  From  this  point  it  is  reflected  on  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  stomach,  which  it  covers,  and  from  its  right  extremity  it 
passes  around  the  vessels  passing  to  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  and  back 
again  to  the  stomach,  as  the  lesser  omentum,  and  thus  it  forms  the  anterior 
boundary  of  the  foramen  of  Winslow.  It  now  covers  the  front  of  the  stomach, 
and  upon  reaching  the  cardiac  extremity  it  passes  to  the  spleen,  which  it  incloses, 
forming  the  gastro-splenic  omentum.  From  the  hilum  of  the  spleen  it  turns 
backwards  to  reach  the  abdominal  wall,  along  which  it  courses  to  reach  the 
median  line  of  the  abdomen. 

The  foramen  of  Winslow  is  bounded,  in  front^  by  the  lesser  omentum,  inclosing 
the  vena  portal  and  the  hepatic  artery  and  duct;  behind^  hy  the  inferior  vena 
cava ;  above,  by  the  lobulus  Spigelii ;  below,  by  the  hepatic  artery  curving  for- 
wards from  the  cceliac  axis. 

The  reflections  of  the  i)eritoneum  over  the  transverse  colon  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferently described  by  some  authors  (Luschka,  Holden),  and  there  is  no  doubt,  as 
was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Haller,  that  the  arrangement  in  the  foetus  is  different 
from  that  which  has  been  described  above.  In  the  foetus,  and  even  in  the  young 
child,  the  two  ascending  layers  of  the  great  omentum  can  be  traced  passing 
together  over  the  transverse  colon,  instead  of  embracing  it,  as  described  above, 
and  passing  back  to  the  spine  as  a  double  fold,  which  can  be  separated  from  the 
transverse  colon  and  transverse  meso-colon.  Upon  reaching  the  spine  the  two 
layers  separate :  the  upper  one  (the  inner  of  the  two  ascending  layers  of  the 
great  omentum)  passes  upwards  in  front  of  the  pancreas  and  crura  of  the  Dia- 
phragm, forming  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  lesser  bag  of  the  peritoneum,  in 
a  similar  manner  to  tlie  upper  layer  of  the  transverse  meso-colon  in  the  former 
description.     The  other  fold   (the  outer  of  the  ascending  layer  of  the  great 
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omentum),  after  reaching  the  spine,  is  turned  forwards  ^ain  on  itself  as  far  as 
the  transverse  colon,  which  it  covers,  and  is  again  reflected  back  to  the  spine,  to 
pass  down  in  front  of  the  aorta  to  form  the  mesentery,  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  Kiwer  layer  of  the  transverse  meso-colon  in  the  former  description.  Thus 
the  transverse  colon  is  invested  by  a  distinct  Ibid  of  peritoneum,  prolonged  for- 
wards from  the  spine  to  surround  it,  in  a  very  similar  manner  to  the  way  in 
which  the  small  intestines  are  surrounded. 

In  the  adult,  however,  as  a  rule,  this  arrangement  disappears.  Probably 
adhesion  of  tlie  layers  of  which  the  foetal  duplication  is  composed  takes  place, 
and  then  absorption,  and  thus  the  arrangement  is  brought  about  which  has  been 
descrilKHl  above  as  most  frequently  seen  in  the  adult  subject.  It  may  be  that 
the  foetal  duplicature  is  "drawn  or  pushed  forwards  from  its  place  in  the  progress 
of  visceral  development,  and  thus  effaced.'" 

The  viscera  thus  shown  to  be  almost  entirely  invested  by  peritoneum  are  the 
liver,  stomach,  spleen,  first  portion  of  the  duodenum,  the  jejunum,  and  ilium, 
the  transverse  colon,  sigmoid  flexure,  upper  end  of  the  rectum,  the  uterus,  and 
ovaries. 

Fir.  467.— Transverse  Section  of  Peritoneum. 
(Aq  arruw  lins  btwn  introducutl  into  the  foramea  of  Window.) 


The  viscera  only  partially  invested  by  peritoneum  are  the  descending  and 
transverse  portions  of  the  duodenum,  the  ccecum,  the  ascending  and  descending 
colon,  the  middle  portion  of  the  rectum,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  and 
posterior  wall  of  the  bladder.  The  kidneys,  supra-renal  capsules,  and  pancreas 
are  covered  by  the  membrane  without  receiving  any  special  investment  from  it. 

The  lower  end  of  the  rectum,  the  neck,  base,  and  anterior  surface  of  the 
bladder,  the  whole  of  the  front  and  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
vagina,  have  no  peritoneal  covering. 

Numerous  folcis  are  formed  by  the  (leritoneum,  extending  between  the  various 
organs.  These  serve  to  hold  tliom  in  position,  and,  at  the  same  time,  inclose  the 
vessels  and  nerves  proceeding  to  eairh  part.  Some  of  the  folds  are  called  liga- 
ments, from  their  serving  to  sup|iort  the  organs  in  position.  Others,  which 
connect  certain  parts  of  the  intesline  with  the  abdominal  wall,  constitute  the 
mesenteries;  and  lastly,  those  which  proceed  from  the  stomach  to  certain  viscera 
in  its  neighborhood  are  called  omeyUa. 

The  Ligaments,  formed  by  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  include  those  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  bladder,  and  uterus.     They  will  1m!  found  described  with  their  respective 

'  (Juuii'd  AtmloiHj/,  vol.  ii.,  p,  465. 
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The  Omenta  are  the  lesser  omentum,  the  great  omentum,  and  the  gastro- 
splenic  omentum. 

The  lesser  omentum  {fjastro-hepatic)  is  the  duplicature  which  extends  between 
the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver  and  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach.  It  is 
extremely  thin,  and  consists,  as  before  said,  of  two  layers  of  peritoneum.  At  the 
left  border  its  two  layers  pass  on  to  the  end  of  the  oesophagus ;  but  at  the  riglit 
border,  where  it  is  free,  they  are  continuous,  and  form  a  free,  rounded  margin, 
which  contains  between  its  layers  the  hepatic  artery,  the  common  bile-duct,  the 
portal  vein,  lymphatics,  and  the  hepatic  plexus  of  nerves, — all  these  structures 
being  inclosed  in  loose  areolar  tissue,  called  Olisson's  capsule.  Between  the  layers 
where  they  are  attached  to  the  stomach  lie  the  gastric  artery  and  the  pyloric 
branch  of  the  hepatic,  anastomosing  with  it. 

The  great  omentum  [(/astro-colic)  is  the  largest  peritoneal  fold.  It  consists  of 
four  layers  of  peritoneum,  two  of  which  descend  from  the  stomach,  one  from  its 
anterior,  the  other  from  its  posterior  surface,  and,  uniting  at  its  lower  border, 
descend  in  front  of  the  small  intestines,  as  low  down  as  the  pelvis ;  they  then 
turn  upon  themselves,  and  ascend  again  as  far  as  the  transverse  colon,  where  they 
separate  and  inclose  that  part  of  the  intestine.  These  separate  layers  may  be 
easily  demonstrated  in  the  young  subject,  but  in  the  adult  they  are  more  or  less 
inseparably  blended.  The  left  border  of  the  great  omentum  is  continuous  with 
the  gastro-splenic  omentum ;  its  right  border  extends  as  far  only  as  the  duodcDum. 
The  great  omentum  is  usually  thin,  presents  a  cribriform  appearance,  and  always 
contains  some  adipose  tissue,  which,  in  fat  subjects,  accumulates  in  considerable 
quantity.  Its  use  appears  to  be  to  protect  the  intestines  from  the  cold,  and  to 
facilitate  their  movement  upon  each  other  during  their  vermicular  action. 
Between  its  two  anterior  layers  is  the  anastomosis  between  the  right  and  left 
gastro-epiploica  arteries. 

The  (/astro-splenic  omentum  is  the  fold  which  connects  the  concave  surface 
of  the  spleen  to  the  cul-de-sac  of  the  stomach,  being  continuous  by  its  lower 
border  with  the  great  omentum.  It  contains  the  splenic  vessels  and  vasa 
brevia. 

The  Mesenteries  are — the  mesentery  proper,  the  meso-ca>cum,  the  ascend- 
ing, transverse,  and  descending  meso-colon,  the  sigmoid  meso-colon,  and  the 
meso -rectum. 

The  mesentery  (fxitfov,  gvTgpov),  so  called  from  being  connected  to  the  middle  of 
the  cylinder  of  the  small  intestine,  is  the  broad  fold  of  peritoneum  which  con- 
nects the  convolutions  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen.  Its  root^  the  part  connected  with  the  vertebral  column,  is  narrow,  about 
six  inches  in  length,  and  directed  obliquely  from  the  left  side  of  the  second 
lumbar  vertebra  to  the  right  sacro-iliac  symphysis.  Its  intestinal  border  is  much 
longer ;  and  here  its  two  layers  separate,  so  as  to  inclose  the  intestine,  and  ft)rm 
its  peritoneal  coat.  Its  breadth,  between  its  vertebral  and  intestinal  l)order,  is 
about  four  inches.  Its  upper  border  is  continuous  with  the  under  surface  of  the 
transverse  meso-colon;  its  lower  border^  with  the  peritoneum  covering  the  caxjuni 
and  ascending  colon.  It  serves  to  retain  the  small  intestines  in  their  jx)sition, 
and  contains  between  its  layers  the  mesenteric  vessels  and  nerves,  the  lacteal 
vessels,  and  mesenteric  glands. 

The  meso-aecum^  when  it  exists,  serves  to  connect  the  back  part  of  the  c^iHium 
with  the  right  iliac  fossa;  more  frequently  the  j)eritoneum  passes  merely  in  front 
of  this  portion  of  the  large  intestine. 

The  ascendimj  meso-colon  is  the  fold  which  connects  the  back  part  of  the  ascend- 
ing colon  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen ;  and  the  descending  meso-o)hm 
retains  the  descending  colon  in  comiect ion  with  the  posterior  abdominal  wall; 
more  frequently  the  peritoneum  merely  covers  the  anterior  surface  and  sides  of 
these  two  portions  of  the  intestine.  At  the  place  where  the  transverse  colon 
turns  downwards  to  form  the  descending  colon,  a  fold  of  peritoneum  isc(mtinued 
upwards  to  the  under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm,  opposite  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
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ribs.  This  is  the  costo-colic  lirjameni ;  it  passes  below  the  spleen,  and  serves  to 
support  this  organ  and  restrain  its  movements. 

The  transverse  meso-colon  is  a  broad  fold,  which  connects  the  transverse  colon 
with  tlic  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  formed  by  the  two  ascending 
layers  of  the  great  omentum,  which,  after  separating  to  surround  the  transverse 
colon,  join  behind  it,  and  are  continued  backwards  to  the  spine,  wliere  they 
diverge  in  front  of  the  duodenum,  as  already  mentioned.  This  fold  contains 
between  its  layers  the  vessels  which  supply  the  transverse  colon. 

The  sigmoid  meso-colon  is  the  fold  of  peritoneum  which  retains  the  sigmoid 
flexure  in  connection  with  the  left  iliac  fossa. 

The  meso  rectum  is  the  narrow  fold  which  connects  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum 
with  the  front  of  the  sacrum.     It  contains  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels. 

The  appendices  epiphicve  are  small  pouches  of  the  peritoneum  filled  with  fat, 
and  situated  along  the  colon  and  upjier  part  of  the  rectum.  They  are  cliiefly 
appended  to  the  transverse  colon. 

The  Stomach. 

The  stomach  is  the  principal  organ  of  digestion.  It  is  the  most  dilated  part 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  serving  for  the  solution  and  reduction  of  the  food,  which 
constitutes  the  process  of  chymification.  It  is  situated  in  the  left  hypochondriac, 
the  epigastric,  and  part  of  the  right  hypochondriac  regions.  Its  form  is  irregu- 
larly conical,  curved  upon  itself,  and  presenting  a  rounded  base,  turned  to  the 
left  side.  It  is  placed  immediately  behind  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen, 
above  the  transverse  colon,  below  the  liver  and  the  Diaphragm.  Its  size  varies 
considerably  in  different  subjects,  and  also  according  to  its  state  of  distension. 
When  moderately  full  its  transverse  diameter  is  about  twelve  inches,  its  vertical 
diameter  about  four.  Its  weight,  according  to  Clendenning,  is  about  four  ounces 
and  a  half.  It  presents  for  examination  two  extremities,  two  orifices,  two 
borders,  and  two  surfaces. 

Its  left  extremity  is  called  the  greater  or  splenic  end.  This  is  the  largest  part 
of  the  stomach,  and  extends  two  or  three  inches  to  the  left  of  the  point  of  entrance 
of  the  oesophagus.  This  expanded  part  is  called  the  great  cul-de-sac^  or  fundus. 
It  lies  behind  the  lower  ribs,  in  contact  with  the  spleen,  to  which  it  is  connected 
by  the  gastro-splcnic  omentum. 

The  lesser  or  pyloric  end  is  much  smaller  than  the  fundus,  and  situated  on  a 
plane  anterior  and  inferior  to  it.  It  lies  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  abdomen, 
and  tlie  under  surface  of  the  liver.  Its  position  on  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
oear  the  end  of  the  cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib  (Holden). 

The  cesophayeal  or  cardiac  orifice  communicates  with  the  oesophagus;  it  is  the 
highest  part  of  the  stomach,  tod  somewhat  funnel-shaped. 

The  pyloric  orifice  communicates  with  the  duodenum,  the  aperture  being 
guarded  by  a  kind  of  valve — the  pylorus. 

The  lesser  curvature  extends  between  the  oesophageal  and  pyloric  orifices, 
along  the  upper  border  of  the  organ,  and  is  connected  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  liver  bv  the  lesser  omentum. 

The  greater  curvature  extends  between  the  same  two  points,  along  the  lower 
border,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  great  omentum.  The  surfaces  of  the  organ 
are  limited  by  these  two  curvatures. 

The  anterior  surface  is  directed  upwards  and  forwards,  and  is  in  relation  with 
the  Diaphragm,  the  under  surface  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  with  the 
abdominal  parietes,  in  the  epigastric  region. 

The  posterior  surface  is  directed  downwards  and  backwards,  and  is  in  relation 
with  the  pancreas  and  great  vessels  of  the  abdomen,  the  crura  of  the  Diaphragm, 
and  the  solar  plexus. 

The  stomach  is  lield  in  position  by  ihe  lesser  omentum,  which  extends  from 
the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver  to  its  lesser  curvature,  and  by  a  fold  of  peri- 
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toneum,  which  passes  from  the  Diaphragm  on  to  the  oesophageal  end. of  the 
stomach,  the  gastro-phrenic  ligament :  this  constitutes  the  most  fixed  point  of  the 
stomach,  whilst  the  pyloric  end  and  greater  curvature  are  the  most  movable 
parts ;  hence  when  the  stomach  becomes  greatly  distended,  the  greater  curvature 
is  directed  forwards,  whilst  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  are  directed,  the 
former  upwards  and  the  latter  downwards.^ 

Alterationjt  in  Position. — There  is  no  organ  in  the  body  the  position  and  connections  of  which 
present  such  frequent  alterations  as  the  stomach.     During  inspiration  it  is  displaced  downwards 
by  the  descent  of  the  Diaphragm,  and  elevated  by  the  pressure  of  the  ab<lominal  muscles  during 
expiration.     Its  position  in  relation  to  the  surrounding  viscera  is  also  changed  according  to  the 
empty  or  distended  state  of  the  organ.     When  empty,  it  occupies  only  a  small  part  of  the  left 
hypochondriac  region,  the  spleen  lying  behind  it;  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  covers  it  in  front,  and 
the  under  surface  of  the  heart  rests  upon  it  above  and  in  front,  being  separated  from  it  by  the 
left  lobe  of  the  liver,  besides  the  Diaphragm  and  ])ericardium.     This  close  relation  between  the 
stomach  and  the  heart  explains  the  fact  that,  in  gastralgia,  the  pain  is  generally  referred  to  the 
heart,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  palpitation  and  intennission  of  the  pulse.      When  the.  stomofh 
is  distended  the  Diaphragm  is  forced  upwards,  contracting  the  cavity  of  the  chest:  hence  the 
dyspncea  complained  of,  from  inspiration  being  impeded.     The  heart  is  also  displaced  upwards; 
hence  the  oppression  in  this  region,  and  the  palpitation  experienced  in  extreme  distension  of  the 
stomach.     Pressure  from  without^  as  from  tight  lacing,  pushes  the  stortach  down  towards  the 
pelvis.     In  disease,  also,  the  position  and  connections  of  the  organ  may  be  greatly  changed,  from 
the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  chest  or  abdomen,  or  from  alteration  in  size  of  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding viscera. 

On  looking  into  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  the  mucous  membrane  is  found- 
projecting  inwards  in  the  front  of  a  circular  fold,  the  pylorus,  leaving  a  narroM.*^ 
circular  aperture,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  by  which  the  stomach  comniu- 
nicates  with  the  duodenum. 

The  pylorvs  is  formed  by  a  reduplication  of  the  raucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  containing  numerous  muscular  fibres,  which  are  aggregated  into  a  thick 
circular  ring,  the  longitudinal  fibres  and  serous  membrane  being  continued  over 
the  fold  without  assisting  in  its  formation.  The  aperture  is  occasionally  oval. 
Sometimes  the  circular  fold  is  replaced  by  two  crescentic  folds,  placed  one  above 
and  the  other  below  the  pyloric  orifice ;  and  more  rarely  there  is  only  one  cres- 
centic fold. 

Siructffrr, — The  stomach  consists  of  four  coats:  a  serous,  a  muscular,  a  cellular, 
and  a  mucous  coat,  together  with  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  serous  coat  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  and  covers  the  entire  surface 

*  According  to  Dr.  Lesshaft,  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  statements  cur- 
rent in  anatomical  text-books  regarding  the  normal  position  of  the  stomach  are  erroneous.     He 
has  made  careful  observations  on  the  point  in  more  than  twelve  hundred  bodies,  and  has  arrive<l 
at  tlie  following  conchisions : — The  stomach  does  not,  as  is  usually  asserted,  lie  horizontally  in 
the  abdominal  cavity,  but  vertically,  so  that  the  fundus  touches  the  Dinphragm  ;  the  smaller 
curvature  and  pylorus  are  to  tlie  right,  and  tlie  larger  curvature  is  to  the  left.     Its  position  is  in 
the  left  hypochondrium,  and  the  situation  of  the  pylorus  is  in  the  vertical  line  fonned  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  right  margin  of  the  sternum.     If  the  stomach  is  enlarged,  no  one  part  can  W 
alone  displaced,  but  all  parts  are  equally  moved  by  the  distension.     The  arrangement  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  is  such  that  food  entering  it  is  moved  towards  the  pylorus,  where 
it  can  be  most  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  gastric  juices ;  and  it  then  passes  back  along  the  centre 
of  the  (^avity  to  the  fundus,  where  the  resistance  is  least.     This  movement  of  the  food  ah>ng  thi* 
wall  to  the  pylorus,  and  back  again  along  the  centre,  is  rendered  ])ossible  by  the  form  of  the 
organ,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  to  this  movement  that  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  fundus  is  due. 
As  is  well  known,  the  fundus  is  absent  in  newly-born  children.     Thus  the  •sha])e  of  the  stomach 
determines  the  hmg  retention  of  food  in  the  organ  for  the  purposes  of  digestion,  and  its  slow  pas- 
sage through  the  ])ylorus      If  the  transverse  colon  is  distended  with  gas,  it  may  rise,  to  the  lef'i 
of  the  stomach,  as  liigh  as  the  fourth  intercostal  spmte,  and  even  as  high  as  the  fourth  rib.     If 
the  coils  of  the  small  intestine  are  similarly  distended,  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach  may  Ik? 
])res<e(l  forwards,  and  the  stomach  may  assume  a  more  oblique  position.     Even  a  large  stomach, 
accustomed  to  dietetic  repletion,  maintains  a  vertical  position,  but  the  pylorus  is  moved  a  little 
upwards  and  to  the  right, — Lafwet,  March  11,  1882,  p.  406. 

On  the  subject  of  the  position  of  the  stomach,  the  student  may  refer  to  a  discussion  at  the 
International  Congress,  in  which  Dr.  Lesshaft  enunciated  this  same  view.  The  general  opinion 
of  the  anatomists  ])resent  appeared  to  be  that  the  main  axis  of  the  stomach  was  placed  obliquely, 
and  was  therefore  opjiosed  to  Dr.  Lessiiatl's  views. 
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of  the  organ,  excepting  along  the  greater  and  lesser  curvatures,  at  the  points  of 
attachment  of  the  greater  and  leaser  omenta;  here  the  two  layers  of  peritoneum 
leave  n  small  triangular  space,  along  which  the  nutrient  vessels  and  nerves  pas8. 

The  muscular  coal  (Fig.  469)  is  situated  immediately  beneath  the  serous  cover- 
ing.    It  consists  of  three  sets  of  fibres — longitudinal,  circular,  and  oblique. 

The  longitudinal Jif/ies  are  most  superficial;  they  are  continuous  with  the  lon- 
gitudinal libres  of  the  oesophagus,  radiating  in  a  stellate  manner  from  the  cardiac 
orifice.  They  are  most  distinct  along  the  curvatures,  especially  the  lesser,  but 
are  very  tliinly  distributed  over  the  surfaces.  At  the  pyloric  end  they  are  more 
thiciily  distributwl,  and  continuous  witli  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  small 
intestine. 


Fi(f.  4G8. — The  Mucinm  Meiiilirnnt'  <if  the  Stomacli  aud  l>iiodi 


til  tlie  Bile  Ducts. 


The  circular  jUjres  form  a  uniform  layer  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  stomach 
beneath  the  longitudinal  fibres.  At  the  pylorus  they  are  most  abundant,  and  are 
a^regated  into  a  circular  ring,  which  projects  into  the  cavity,  and  forms,  witli 
the  fold  of  mucous  membrane  covering  its  surface,  the  pyloric  valve. 

The  oblique  Jibres  are  limited  chiefly  to  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  where 
they  are  disposed  as  a  thick  uniform  layer,  covering  both  surfaces,  some  passing 
obliquely  from  left  to  right,  others  from  right  to  left,  round  the  cardiac  orifice. 

The  cellnlar  coat  consists  of  a  loose,  filamentous,  areolar  tissue,  connecting  the 
mucous  and  muscular  layers.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  submnco'is  coat.  It 
supports  the  blood-vessels  previous  to  their  distribution  to  the  mucous  membrane ; 
hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  vanodar  coat. 

The  m»co>is  membrane  of  the  slnmnck  is  thick;  its  surface  smooth,  soft,  and 
velvety.  During  infancy,  and  immediately  after  death,  it  is  of  a  pinkish  tinge; 
but  in  adult  life  and  in  old  age  it  becomes  of  a  pale  straw  or  ash-gray  color.  It 
is  thin  at  the  cardiac  extremity,  but  thicker  towards  the  pylorus.  During  the 
oontraoted  state  of  the  organ  it  is  thrown  into  numerous  plaitfi  or  rugte,  vrhioh, 
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ibr  the  most  part,  have  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  are  most  marked  towards  ll 
lesser  end  of  the  stomach  and  along  the  greater  curvature  (Fig.  46B).  Tla 
t'olda  ara  entirely  obliterated  when  the  organ  becomes  distended. 

Structure  of  (he  Mucous  Membrane  (Fig.  470). — When  examined  with  a  lofl 
tliu  inner  surface  of  tiie  mucous  membrane  presents  a  |)ec.uliar  honeyconib  Hjipc 
ance,  from  being  covered  with  small  shallow  dcprussions  or  alveoli,  of  a  J-wlyjia 
or  hexagonal  form,  which  vary  from  y^j  to  jjg  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  ana 
separated  by  slightly  elevated  ridges.  In  the  bottom  ol'  the  alveoli  are  seen 
orifices  of  minuie  lubes,  the  yaelric/otlicles,  which  are  situated  jterpcndiculaii 
side  by  side,  in  tiie  entire  sul^tance  of  the  mucous  membrane. 


The  gastric  follicles  are  of  two  kinds,  which  dillcr  lioin  o^ch  oUier  in  w 
and  it  is  believed  also  in  the  nature  of  their  secretiiin.     From  this  fat.u  they  ^ 
named  respectively  mucous  nnApeptic  glands.     They  are  both  tubular  in  ohnfMl' 
and  are  formed  of  a  delicate  basement  membrane,  supporting  cpitheli  um.  The  \M 
ment  membrane  consists  of  flaticucd,  transparent,  endothelial  cells,  with  pre 
which  extend  and  support  the  epithelium.    The  mucous  glands  arc  most  nun 
at  the  i>yloric  end  of  the  stomach,  and  consist  of  two  or  three  short,  closed  tuB 
opening  into  a  common  duet,  the  external  orifice  of  which  is  situated  at  thu  hotk 
of  an  alveolus.     Tlie  cawal  tubes  are  wavy,  and  are  of  about  ajual  Icnath  * 
the  duct.     The  tubes  and  duct  are  lined  throughout  by  epithelium,  which  t 
tinuous  with  the  epithelium  lining  the  surface  of  the  mucous  meudirantt,  and  q 
it  is  columnar  in  character.     The  peptic  glands  arc  found  all  over  the  surfucti 
the  stomach.     Like  the  mucous  glands  they  consist  of  a  duct,  into  which  c 
two  or  more  cascal  tubes.     The  duct,  liowevor,  in  these  ghmdj>  is  sliortcr  llm 
llic  other  variety,  sometimes  not  amounting  to  more  than  one-sixth  of  Uie  w 
Icngtli  of  the  gland ;  it  is  lined  throughout  by  columnar  epithelium.     At  I 
[joint  where  tlie  terminal  tubes  open  into  the  duct,  and  which  '\»  termed  Lli«  n 
the  epithelium  alters,  the  cell  becoming  much  shorter  and  opaque:  the  lui 
»lao  Ixwomes  suddenly  constricted,  and  is  continued  down  tu  the  l>uttom  of  f 
tubes  as  a  very  fine  channel.     Here  also  are  found,  between  the  ctntbeliora  i 
the  basement  membrane,  large  spheroidal,  coarsely  granular  cells,  which  hj 
Ixjen  termed  peiitic  cells,  and  whicli  prmiiice  an  outward  bulging  of  the  basum. 
membrane.     They  arc  seen  tiiroughout  the  remainder  of  ihe  lulw  At  intern 
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and  give  it  u  beaded  or  varicose  apfiearancc.  Below  the  neck,  tlie  terminal  tubes, 
in  iRlditioD  to  these  isolated  spheroidal  cells,  are  occupied  with  linely  granular, 
angular  cells  (columnar,  Klein),  leaving  only  a  small  channel  in  the  centre.  They 
are  continuous  with  the  short  columnar  cells  of  the  neck,  and  arc  termed  the  cen- 
tra/or  trA/fi/' cells,  because  they  are  believed  to  be  principally  concerned  in  the 
secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  peptic  cells,  which  were  formerly  supposed 
to  possess  this  office,  are  now  termed  parietal  ceWs.  Between  the  glands  the 
mucous  membrane  consists  of  u  connective  framework,  with  lymphoid  tissue.  In 
places  this  latter  tissue,  especially  in  early  life,  is  collected  into  little  masses,  which 
to  a  certain  extent  resemble  the  solitary  glands  of  the  intestine,  and  are  by  some 
termed  the  lenticular  glands  of  the  stomach.     Tliey  are  not,  however,  so  distinctly 
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Prjitk  Ciuliir  nUnd. 


(jircumscribcd  as  the  solitary  ghnids.  The  epithelium  lining  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  Jta  alveoli  is  of  the  columnar  variety.  Beneath  the 
mucous  memhriuie,  and  Iwtween  it  and  the  submucous  coat,  is  a  thin  stratum  of 
involuntary  muscular  libre  (muscularis  muoosaj),  which  in  some  parts  consists  only 
of  a  single  longitudinal  layer;  in  others  of  two  layers,  an  inner,  circular,  and  an 
outer,  longitudinal. 

Vessels  anil  Xerres.  The  arteries  supplying  the  sfimiach  are  the  gastric,  the 
pyloric  and  ri^ht  gastro-epiploic  branches  of  the  hc]>alic,  the  left  gastro- epiploic 
and  vasa  brevia  from  the  splenic.  They  supiily  the  muscular  coat,  ramify  in  the 
submucous  coat,and  arc  finally  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  vessels  in  the  mucous  membrane  is  somewhat  [jcculiar.  The  arteries 
break  up  at  the  ha.se  of  the  gastric  tubules  into  a  plexus  of  fine  capillaries,  which 
run  upwards,  Ixjlween  the  tubules,  anastomosing  with  each  other,  and  ending  in 
a  plexus  of  larger  capillaries,  which  surround  the  mouths  of  the  tubes,  and  also 
form  hexagonal  moslies  around  the  alveoli.  From  these  latter  tiie  veins  arise, 
which  pursue  a. straight  coui-se  back  to  the  submucous  tissue,  between  the  tubules, 
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to  terminate  in  the  splenic  and  portal  veins.  The  lymphatics  are  numerous ;  thev 
consist  of  a  superficial  and  deep  set,  which  pass  through  the  lymphatic  glands 
found  along  the  two  curvatures  of  the  organ.  The  nerves  are  the  terminal  branches 
of  the  right  and  left  pneumogastric,  the  former  being  distributed  upon  the  back, 
and  the  latter  upon  the  front  part  of  the  organ.  A  great  number  of  branches 
from  the  sympathetic  also  supply  the  organ. 

The  Small  Intestines. 

The  small  intestine  is  that  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  which  the  chyme  is 
mixed  with  the  bile,  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  secretions  of  the  various 
glands  imbedded  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  and  where  the  separa- 
tion of  the  nutritive  principle  of  the  food,  the  chyle,  is  eftected ;  this  constitutes 
chylification. 

The  small  intestine  is  a  convoluted  tube,  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  which 
gradually  diminishes  in  size  from  its  commencement  to  its  termination.  It  is 
contained  in  the  central  and  lower  parts  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities, 
surrounded  above  and  at  the  sides  by  the  large  intestine ;  in  relation,  in  front, 
with  the  great  omentum  and  abdominal  parietes;  and  connected  to  the  spine  by 
a  fold  of  peritoneum,  the  mesentery.  The  small  intestine  is  divisible  into  three 
portions — the  duodenum,  the  jejunum,  and  ileum. 

The  d'lodenum  has  received  its  name  from  being  about  equal  in  length  to  the 
breadth  of  twelve  fingers  (eight  or  ten  inches).     It  is  the  shortest,  the  widest,  an^ 
the  mast  fixed  part  of  the  small  intestines ;  it  has  no  mesentery,  and  is  onl3^ 
partially  covered  by  the  peritoneum.     Its  course  presents  a  remarkable  curv^' 
somewhat  like  a  horseshoe  in  form ;  the  convexity  being  directed  towards  tli  ^ 
right,  and  the  concavity  to  the  left,  embracing  the  head  of  the  pancreas.     Coir»  " 
mencing  at  the  pylorus,  it  ascends  obliquely  upwards,  backwards,  and  to  the  right:--* 
to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver;  it  then  descends  in  front  of  the  right  kidnej^y 
and  passes  nearly  transversely  across  the  front  of  the  spine,  terminating  in  thc^ 
jejuimm  on  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.     Hence  the  duoilenuir^ 
has  been  divided  into  three  portions — ascending,  descending,  and  transverse. 

The  first,  or  ascem liny  por lion  (Fig.  471),  about  two  inches  in  length,  is  free,. 
ni()vaV)le,  and  nearly  completely  invested  by  the  {peritoneum,  which  forms  the  lesser 
omentum.  It  is  in  relation,  aoove  and  in  front,  with  the  liver  and  neck  of  the 
gall-bladder  ;  behind,  with  the  vessels  which  run  between  the  layers  of  the  lesser 
omentum,  viz.,  the  hepatic  artery  and  duct,  and  vena  porta3.  This  portion  of  the 
intestine  is  usually  found,  after  death,  stained  with  bile,  especially  on  its  anterior 
surface. 

Tlie  second,  or  descending  portion,  about  three  inches  in  length,  is  firmly  fixeil 
by  the  peritoneum  and  ])ancreas.  It  passes  from  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder 
vertically  downwards,  in  front  of  the  right  kidney,  as  far  as  the  third  lumbar 
vertebra.  It  is  covered  by  peritoneum  only  on  its  anterior  surfiicc.  It  is  in  rela- 
tion, in  front,  with  the  right  arch  of  the  colon  and  the  meso-colon;  behind,  with 
the  front  of  the  right  kidney;  at  its  inner  side  is  the  head  of  the  pancrciis,  and 
the  ductus  communis  choledochus.  The  common  bile-duct  and  the  pancreatic 
duct  perforate  the  inner  side  of  this  portion  of  the  intestine  obliquely,  a  little 
below  its  middle. 

The  third,  or  transverse  2)or(ian^  the  longest  and  narrowest  part  of  the  duoilc- 
nam,  passes  across  the  front  of  the  spine,  ascending  from  the  third  to  the  second 
lumbar  vertebra,  and  terminating  in  the  jejunum  on  the  left  side  of  that  bone, 
in  front,  though  at  some  distance  from  it,  is  the  descending  layer  of  the  trans- 
verse meso-colon,  or  the  divergence  of  the  two  layers  of  that  structure,  and  it  is 
crossed  by  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels ;  behind,  it  rests  upon  the  aorta,  the 
vena  cava,  and  the  crura  of  the  Diaphragm ;  above  it  is  the  lower  border  of  the 
pancreas,  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels  passing  forwards  between  the  two. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  arteries  supplying  the  duodenum  are  the  pyloric  and 
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inurefttico-diiodetiat  branches  of  the  hejmtic,  and  tho  iuffHor  pancrealico-ducxJe- 
1  hranch  of  the  superior  raeseclerie.     Tke  veijis  lormiDato  in  llie  splenic  and 

aerior  mpsenteriii.     Tlie  nerves  are  Jerivcd  from  the  solar  plexus. 

The  jejiinuin  {jejiottu,  empty),  so  called  from  being  usually  fount]  ompty  after 
lesth,  includes  Ine  upper  two-fifths  of  the  rest  of  the  small  intestine.     It  com- 


Fiir.  471— Ki-lftt  ions  of  tLo  Duoji 
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(if  lltu  slutiiiicli  \\ivs  bcun  eiil  away.) 
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8  at  the  du<xlcnum  on  the  left  side  of  the  second  lutnWr  vertebra,  and  tcr- 
Inatfd  in  thu  ilpum;  its  convolutions  iKjing  chiefly  confined  to  the  umbilicul 
i  left  iliac  riyions.  The  icjununi  ia  wider,  its  coats  thicker,  more  vascnlar, 
II  deeper  color  than  those  of  the  ileum;  but  there  is  no  chumctcristio 
Writ  lo  diftiniridsh  the  terniiimtioii  of  the  one  and  tlie  commeneement  of  the  other. 
I  The  f(cHm  (siVifv, /(.  (j(i5<),  so  callcfl  from  it.M  numerous  coils  or  convohitions, 
fcIudeN  the  remaining  three-fifths  of  the  Btnnll  intestine.  It  occupies chietlv  l)\o 
nbilical,  hypi'fjft-''tric.  right  iliac,  and  ocoa.'<iona11y  the  pelvio  regions,  antf  tcr- 
HMtes  in  the  rijiht  iliac  fossa  by  ojiening  into  the  inner  side  of  ine  oommence- 
SDt  of  the  large  intestine.  The  ileum  is  narrower,  it5  coati  thinner  and  less 
Ku\»T  than  those  of  the  jejunum  ;  a  given  length  of  it  weighing  leas  than  the 
a  length  of  the  jejunum. 
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Structure. — The  wall  of  the  small  intestine  is  composed  of  four  coats — serooa, 
muscular,  cellular,  and  mucous. 

The  serous  coat  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum.  The  first,  or  ascending  por- 
tion of  the  duodenum,  is  almost  completely  surrounded  by  that  membrane;  the 
second,  or  descending  portion,  is  covered  by  it  only  in  front ;  and  the  third,  or 
transverse  portion,  lies  behind  the  descending  layer  of  the  transverse  mevso-colon, 
by  which  it  is  covered  in  front.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  small  intestine 
is  surrounded  by  the  peritoneum,  excepting  along  its  attached  or  mesenteric 
border ;  here  a  space  is  left  for  the  vessels  and  nerves  to  pass  to  the  gut. 

The  muscular  coat  consists  of  two  layers  of  fibres,  an  external  or  longitudinal, 
and  an  internal  or  circular  layer.  The  longitudinal  fibres  are  thinly  sctittered 
over  the  surface  of  the  intestine,  and  are  more  distinct  along  its  free  border. 
The  circular  fibres  form  a  thick,  uniform  layer ;  they  surround  the  cylinder  of 
the  intestine  in  the  greater  part  of  its  circumference,  but  do  not  form  complete 
rings.  The  muscular  coat  is  thicker  at  the  upper  than  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
small  intestine. 

The  cellular  or  submucous  coat  connects  together  the  mucous  and  muscular 
layers.  It  consists  of  loose,  filamentous,  areolar  tissue,  which  forms  a  nidus  for 
the  subdivision  of  the  nutrient  vessels,  previous  to  their  distribution  to  the 
mucous  surface. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  thick  and  highly  vascular  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
small  intestine,  but  somewhat  paler  and  thinner  below.  It  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing structures :  next  the  cellular  or  submucous  coat  is  a  layer  of  unstriped  mus- 
cular fibre,  the  muscularis  mucosa) ;  internal  to  this  is  a  quantity  of  retiform 
tissue,  inclosing  in  its  meshes  lymph-corpuscles,  and  in  which  the  blood-vessels 
and  nerves  ramify.  Lastly,  on  the  inner  surface  of  this  tissue  is  a  single  layer 
of  epithelial  cells,  which  throughout  the  intestines  are  columnar  in  character. 
They  are  granular  in  appearance,  and  possess  a  clear  oval  nucleus.  At  this 
superficial  or  unattached  end  they  present  a  distinct  layer  of  highly  refracting 
material,  marked  by  vertical  stria3,  which  were  formerly  believed  to  be  minute 
channels,  by  which  the  chyle  was  taken  up  into  the  interior  of  the  cell,  and  hy 
them  transferred  to  the  lacteal  vessels  of  tne  mucous  membrane.  It  presents  for 
examination  the  following  constituents : — 

Simple  follicles. 
Valvulaj  conniventes.  (  Duodenal  glands. 

Villi.  Glands.  •<  Solitary  glands. 

(  Agminate  or  Peyer's  glands. 

The  valvuhe  conniventes  (valves  of  Kerkring)  are  reduplications  or  foldinfrs  of 
the  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue,  containing  no  muscular  tihres. 
Unlike  the  folds  in  the  stomach  they  are  permanent,  and  are  not  obliterated  wlicn 
the  intestine  is  distended.  They  extend  transversely  across  the  cylinder  of  the 
intestine  for  about  one-half  or  two-tliirds  of  its  circumference.  The  larger  folds 
are  about  two  inches  in  length,  and  one-third  of  an  inch  in  depth  at  their 
broadest  part;  but  the  greater  number  are  of  smaller  size.  The  larger  and 
smaller  folds  alternate  with  each  otlier.  They  are  not  found  at  the  coinmem-e- 
ment  of  the  duodenum,  but  begin  to  ap[)ear  al)out  one  or  two  inches  beyond  the 
pylorus.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  descending  portion,  below  the  point  whea* 
the  common  choledic  and  pancreatic  ducts  enter  the  intestine,  tliey  are  very  large 
and  closely  a{)proxi mated.  In  the  transverse  portion  of  the  duodenum  and  uj>por 
half  of  the  jejunum  they  are  large  and  numerous;  and  from  tins  point  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  ileum  they  diminish  (!onsideral)lv  in  size.  In  the  lower  part 
of  the  ileum  they  almost  entirely  disap[)ear;  hence  the  comparative  thinness  of 
this  portion  of  the  intestine,  as  compared  with  the  duodenum  and  jejunum.  The 
valvuhe  coimiventes  retard  the  passage  of  the  food  along  the  intestines,  and  aflord 
a  more  extensive  surface  for  absorption. 
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The  villi  are  minute,  highly  vascular  processes,  projecting  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  small  intestine  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  giving  to  its 
surface  a  velvety  appearance.  In  shape  some  are  triangular  and  laminated, 
others  conical  or  cylindrical,  with  clubbed  or  filiform  extremities.  They  are 
largest  and  most  numerous  in  the  duodenum  and  jejunum,  and  become  fewer  and 
smaller  in  the  ileum.  Krause  estimates  their  number  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
sroaH  intestine  at  from  fifty  to  ninety  in  a  square  line ;  and  in  the  lower  part  from 
forty  to  seventy:  the  total  number  for  the  whole  length  of  the  intestine  being 
about  four  millions. 

The  structure  of  the  villi  has  been  studied  recently  by  many  eminent  anato- 
mi.st.«.  We  shall  here  follow  the  description  of  Dr.  Watney,'  whose  researches 
have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  physiology  of  that  which  is  the  peculiar 
function  of  this  part  of  the  intestine,  the  absorption  of  fat. 


Fig.  472.— Diagrarainatic  Section  of  a  Villiu. 
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The  essential  parts  of  a  villus  are  the  lacteal  vessel,  the  blood-vessels,  the 
epithelium,  the  basement  membrane  and  muscular  tissue  of  the  mucosa,  and  the 
cells  and  reticular  tissue  which  fill  up  the  interspaces. 

These  structures  are  arranged  in  the  following  manner.  Situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  villus  is  the  lacteal,  terminating  near  the  summit  in  a  blind  extremity; 
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running  along  this  vessel  are  unstriped  muscular  fibres;  surrounding  i;  is  t 
plexus  of  capillary  vessels,  tVie  wiiole  Wing  inclosed  by  a  basement  membrane, 
supporting  columnar  epithelium.  Those  structures  which  are  contained  within 
the  basement  membrane — namely,  the  lacteal,  the  muscular  tissue,  and  the  blood- 
vessels— are  surrounded  and  inclosed  by  a  delicate  reticulum,  which  forms  the 
matrix  of  the  villus,  and  in  the  meshes  of  which  are  found  large  Eattened  cells, 
with  an  oval  nucleus,  and,  in  smaller  numbers,  lymph-corpuscles.  These  latter 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  larger  cells  of  the  villus  by  their  behavior  with 


Fig.  473,— Two  Villi  magnified. 


Fig.  474.— Tranaveree  Section  of  Crypts  of  Liebw- 
kohn.    (Klein  and  Nobla  8mith  ) 


reagents,  by  their  size,  and  by  the  shape  of  their  nucleus,  which  is  spherical. 
Transitional  forms,  however,  of  all  kinds  are  met  with  between  the  lymph- 
corpuscle  and  the  proper  cells  of  the  villus. 

The  lacteaU  are  in  some  cases  double,  and  in  some  animals  multiple.  Sitasted 
in  the  axis  of  the  villi,  they  commence  by  dilated  ccecal  extremities  near  to,  hat 
not  quite  at,  the  summit  of  the  villus.  The  walls  are  composed  of  a  single  layer 
of  endothelial  cells,  the  interstitial  substance  between  the  cells  being  continuous 
with  the  reticulum  of  the  matrix. 

The  muscular  fibres  are  derived  from  the  museularis  mucosae,  and  are  arranged 
in  bundles  around  the  lacteal  vessel,  extending  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of 
the  villus,  and  giving  off  laterally  individual  muscle-cells,  which  are  inclosed  by 
the  reticulum,  and  by  it  are  attached  to  the  basement  membrane. 

The  blood-vessels  form  a  plexus  between  the  lacteal  and  the  basement  mem- 
branes, and  are  inclosed  in  the  reticular  tissue ;  in  the  interstices  of  the  capillary 
plexus  which  they  form  are  contained  the  cells  of  the  villus. 

Fig.  475. — LongitiKliaal  Section  of  Crypts  of  LieberkQhn.     Ooblet-cells  seen  among  tbe 
Columuar  Epithelial  Ceils.     (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 


These  structures  are  surrounded  by  the  basement  membrane,  which  is  made 
up  of  a  stratum  of  endothelial  cells,  atid  upon  which  is  placed  a  layer  of  columnar 
epithelium.  The  reticulum  of  the  matrix  is  continuous  through  the  basement  mem- 
brane (thnt  is  through  the  interstitial  substance  between  the  individual  endothelial 
cells)  with  the  interstitial  cement -substance  of  the  columnar  cells  of  the  surfoce 
of  the  villus.  Thus  we  are  enabled  to  trace  a  direct  contimiity  between  the 
interior  of  the  lacteal  and  the  surface  of  the  villas  by  means  of  the  reticular 
tissue,  and  it  is  along  this  path  that,  according  to  Dr.  Walney,  the  chyle  passes 
in  the  process  of  absorption  by  the  villi.     Tnat  is  to  say,  it  passes  througli  the 


Fig.  476. — Transveree  Section  through  th« 
eifustorial  plane  of  thre«  of  Pejer's  Follicles 
from  the  BabbiL 
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iQlerstitial  substance  between  the  epillielium  cells,  through  the  interstitial  sub- 
stance of  ihe  basement  membrane,  the  reticulum  of  the  matrix  and  tiie  interstitial 
substance  between  the  endothelial  plates  of  the  lacteal,  all  which  structures  have 
been  shown  to  be  continuous  with  one  another,  and,  being  probably  semi-fiuid,  do 
nut  offer  any  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  molecular  basis  of  the  chyle. 

All  these  points  are  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  diagram  by  Dr.  Watney 
(Fig,  472),  for  which  I  have  to  express  my  best  thanks  to  him,  and  a  comparison 
with  Fig.  473  will  show  the  chief  points  in  which  the  new  differs  from  ihe  old 
description. 

The  simpk  follicles,  or  crypts  of  Lieberkijhn  (Fig.  476),  are  found  in  consider- 
able numlwra  over  every  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine. 
They  consist  of  minute  tubular  depressions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  arranged 
perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  upon 
which  they  open  by  small  circular  aper- 
tures. They  may  be  seen  with  the  aid 
of  a  lens,  their  orifices  appearing  as 
minute  dofi,  scattered  between  the  villi. 
Their  walls  are  thin,  consisting  of  a 
layer  of  basement  membrane  (which  is, 
in  fact,  an  endothelial  membrane)  lined 
by  columnar  epithelium,  and  covered  on 
tlieir  exterior  by  capillary  vessels.  Their 
(JontenLs  vary  even  in  "health,  and  the 
purpose  .served  by  their  secretion  is  still 
very  doubtful. 

The  dwidenal,  or  Brunner's  glands, 
are  limited  to  the  duodenum  and  com- 
mencement of  the  jejunum.  They  are 
small,  flattened,  granular  bodies,  im- 
bedded in  the  submucous  areolar  tissue, 
and  open  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  by  minute  excretory  ducts. 
They  are  most  numerous  and  largest  near 
the  pylorus.  They  may  be  compared  to 
the  elementary  lobules  of  a  salivary 
gland  spread  out  over  a  broad  surface, 
instead  of  being  collected  in  a  mass.     In  •■  CpUUrj  network,  b.  Lirgeci™.iiirT«wii 

structure  they  resemble  the  pancreas. 

The  aoUlary  //lands  (glandnlee  solitariee)  are  found  scattered  throughout  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine,  but  are  most  numerous  in  the  lower 

fiart  of  the  ileum.  They  are  small,  round,  whitish  bodies,  from  half  a  line  to  a 
ine  in  diameter.  Their  free  surface  is  covered  with  villi,  and  each  gland  is  sur- 
rounded by  openings  of  follicles  of  Lieberkuhn.  They  are  now  recognized  as 
lymphoid  follicles,  and  consist  of  a  dense  interlacing  retiform  tissue,  closeTv  packed 
lymph-corpuscles,  and  permeated  with  an  abundant  capillary  network  (Fig,  476). 
The  interspaces  of  the  retiform  tissue  are  continuous  with  larger  lymph-spaces  at 
the  base  of  the  gland,  through  which  they  communicate  with  the  lacteal  system. 
They  are  situated  partly  in  the  submucous  tissue,  partly  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, where  they  form  slight  projections  of  its  epithelial  layer,  after  having 
penetrated  the  muscularis  mucosfe,  Tlie  villi  whicn  are  situated  on  them  are 
generally  absent  from  the  very  summit  (or  "cupola,"  as  Frey  calls  it)  of  the  gland. 
Pei/er's  glands  (Figs.  477,  479}  may  be  regarded  as  aggregations  of  solitary 
glands,  forming  circular  or  oval  patches  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  number,  and 
varying  in  length  from  half  an  inch  to  four  inches.  They  are  largest  and  most 
numerous  in  the  ileum.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  jejunum  they  are  small,  of  a 
circular  form,  and  few  in  number.  They  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  duodenum. 
They  are  placed  lengthwise  in  the  intestine,  covering  the  portion  of  the  tube 
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moat  distnnt  from  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery.     Each  patch  !b  formed  ofa 
group  of  the  above-described  lymphoid  follicles  covered  with  mucous  membm 
Bach  ia  surrounded  by  a  zone,  or  wreath,  of  simple  follicles,  and  the  intcnpi 
between  them  are  covered  with  villi,  while  tlie  surface  of  ihe  gland  is  deslitti 


[.  177,— Patch  of  Peyer'a  Glands. 
n  the  lower  part  of  the  Bletmi. 


Fig.  478> — A  portJUD  uf  tlie  atrave 


of  th&'*e  structures.     Tlie  mucous  and  siihmucoua  coats  of  the  intastine  are  S 
mately  adherent,  and  highly  vnficulnr,  opposite  the  Peyetian  glands.     ThoyJ 

largest  and  most  developed  during  the  digestive  process. 

The  Laroe  Intestine. 

The  large  intestine  extends  from  the  termination  <if  the  ileum  to  the  nnUA.] 
is  about  five  feet  in  length,  being  one-fifth  of  the  whole  e.Ktent  of  the  inteatf 
canal.    It  is  largest  at  its  commencement  at  the  crecum,  and  gradually  diminilf 
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&r  as  the  reatum,  where  tliere  is  a  dilatation  of  considerable  size,  just  above 
B  anus.  It  differs  from  the  small  iutesline  in  its  greater  size,  its  more  tixed 
laition.  and  its  sacculated  form.  The  large  intestine,  in  its  course,  describes  an 
arch,  which  siirroiinda  the  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine.  It  commences  in 
the  right  iliac  fossa,  in  a  dilated  part,  the  csBcum.  It  ascends  through  the  right 
lumbar  and  hypochondriac  regions  to  the  under  aiirfaoe  of  the  liver;  passes  trans- 
versely across  tne  abdomen  on  the  confines  of  the  epigastric  and  umbilical  regions, 
to  the  left  hypochondriac  region;  descends  throngli  the  left  lumbar  region  to  thu 
lefl  iliac  fossa,  where  it  becomes  convoluted,  and  forms  the  sigmoid  flexure; 
finally  it  enters  the  pelvis,  and  descends  along  its  [Mjsterior  wall  to  the  anus.  The 
^■fge  intestine  is  divided  into  the  ca?cum,  colon,  and  rectum. 
^•The  Ctec'im  {ca-cis,  blind)  (Fig.  480)  is  the  large  blind  pouch,  or  cil-de-iac,  in 
^nich  the  large  intestine  commences.  It  is  the  most  dilated  part  of  the  tube, 
Measuring  about  two  and  a  half  inches, 
both  in  Its  vertical  and  transverse  diam- 
eters. It  is  situated  in  the  right  iliac 
immediately  beldnd  the  anterior 
fdominal  wall,  being  retained  in  its  place 
Jf  the  peritoneum,  which  passes  over  its 
^^terior  surface  and  sides;  its  posterior 
surface  being  connected  by  loose  areolar 
tissue  with  the  iliac  fascia.  Occasionally 
it  is  almost  completely  surrounded  by 
peritoneum,  which  forms  a  distinct  fold,  the 
mcso-ciBcnm,  connecting  its  back  part  with 
the  iliac  fossa.  When  this  fold  exists  the 
cawum  obtains  considerable  freedom  of 
movement.  Attached  to  its  lower  and 
back  part  is  the  appendix  venniformis.  a 
long,  narrow,  worm-shaped  lube,  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  lengthened  o;ecum  found  in 
all  the  mammalia  except  the  orang-outang 
and  wombat.  The  appendix  varies  from 
three  to  six  inches  in  length,  its  average 
diameter  being  about  equal  to  that  of  a 
goosc^^mll.  It  is  usually  directed  upwards 
and  inwards  behind  tlie  caecum,  coiled 
itself,  and  terminates  in  a  blunt 
bitit,  being  retained  in  its  position  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  which  some- 
Bies  forms  a  mesenlery  for  it.  Its  canal  is  small,  and  communicates  with  the 
1  by  an  orifice,  which  is  sometimes  guarded  with  an  incomplete  valve.  Ilh 
9  aro  thick,  and  its  mucous  lining  famished  with  a  large  nurtiljer  of  solitary 
tods. 

WiUo-caeoal  Valve. — The  lower  end  of  the  ileum  terminates  at  ihe  inner  and 
oack  part  of  the  large  intestine,  opposite  the  Junction  of  the  c«cnm  with  the 
colon.  At  this  point  the  mucous  membrane  forms  two  valvular  folds,  which 
project  into  the  large  intestine,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  n  narrow, 
elongated  aperture.  This  is  tlie  ileo-caecal  valve  (valvuln  Bauhini).  Each  fold 
~|KmiIunar  in  form.  The  upper  one,  nearly  horizontal  in  direction,  is  attached 
Bits  convex  border  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the  ileum  with  the  colon ;  the 
war  segment  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the  ileum  with  the  crecum.  Their 
BC  concave  margins  project  into  the  intestine,  separated  from  one  another  by  a 
narrow,  slit-like  aperture,  directed  transversely.  At  each  end  of  this  aperture 
ihv  two  segments  of  the  valve  coalesce,  and  are  continued  as  a  narrow  mem- 
*  nous  ridge  around  the  canal  of  the  intestine  for  a  short  distance,  forming  the 
wna,  oT  reiinacula  of  the  valve.  The  left  end  of  this  aperture  is  rounded  ; 
b  right  end  is  narrow  and  pointed. 
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Each  segment  of  tbe  vnlve  is  formed  by  n  rediipliuation  of  the  mucous  n 
trane  and  of  the  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestine,  tlie  longitudinal  fl 
and  peritoneum  being  continued  uninterruptedly  across  fi-om  one  intestine  tc 

Fig.  48! .—Diagram  of  t!ie  r  1  t      Ij   j,    1     »■     q         lid 


other  Whpn  these  are  divided  or  remived  tl  c  ileum  imiy  li'^  i 
end  all  traces  t  the  valve  will  b  lost,  the  iltuni  appearing  to  up 
intestine  by  a  funnel  shaped  onbct,  of  large  size 
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The  surface  of  each  segment  of  the  valve  directed  towards  the  ileum  is  covered 
with  villi,  and  presents  the  characteristic  structure  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  small  intestme ;  whilst  that  turned  towards  the  large  intestine  is  destitute  of 
villi,  and  marked  with  the  orifices  of  the  numerous  tubular  glands  peculiar  to  the 
membrane  in  the  large  intestine.  These  ditferences  in  structure  continue  as  far 
as  the  free  margin  ot  the  valve. 

When  the  Ciecum  is  distended,  the  margins  of  the  opening  are  approximated, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  reflux  into  the  ileum. 

The  colon  is  divided  into  four  parts — the  ascending,  transverse,  descending,  and 
the  sigmoid  flexure. 

Tlie  ascending  colon  is  smaller  than  the  caecum.  It  passes  upwards,  from  the 
right  iliac  fossa  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  on  the  right  of  the  gall-bladder, 
where  it  bends  abruptly  inwards  to  the  left,  forming  the  hepatic  flexure.  It  is 
retained  in  contact  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  by  the  peritoneum, 
which  covers  its  anterior  surface  and  sides,  its  posterior  surface  being  connected  by 
loose  areolar  tissue  with  the  Quadratus  lumborum  and  right  kidney  (Figs.  481, 
482):  sometimes  the  peritoneum  almost  completely  invests  it,  and  forms  a  distinct 
but  narrow  meso-colon.  It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  convoluti(ms  of  the 
ileum  and  the  abdominal  parietes ;  behind,  it  lies  on  the  Quadratus  lumborum 
muscle  and  right  kidney. 

The  transverse  colon^  the  longest  part  of  the  large  intestine,  passes  transversely 
from  right  to  left  across  the  abdomen,  opposite  the  confines  of  the  epigastric  and 
umbilical  zones,  into  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  where  it  curves  downwards 
beneath  the  lower  end  of  the  spleen,  forming  the  splenic  flexure.  In  its  course 
it  describes  an  arch,  the  concavity  of  which  is  directed  backwards  towards  the 
vertebral  column  ;  hence  the  name,  transverse  arch  of  the  colon.  This  is  the  most 
movable  part  of  the  colon,  being  almost  completely  invested  by  peritoneum,  and 
connected  to  the  spine  behind  by  a  large  and  wide  duplicatureof  that  membrane, 
the  transverse  meso-colon.  It  is  in  relation,  by  its  upper  surface,  with  the  liver 
and  gall-bladder,  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
spleen;  by  its  under  surface,  with  the  small  intestines;  by  its  anterior  surface, 
with  the  anterior  layers  of  the  great  omentum  and  the  abdominal  parietes ;  by 
its  posterior  surface,  with  the  transverse  meso-colon  and  third  portion  of  the 
duodenum. 

The  descending  cohn  passes  almost  vertically  downwards  through  the  left  hypo- 
chondriac and  lumbar  regions  to  the  upper  part  of  the  left  iliac  fossa,  where  it 
terminates  in  the  sigmoid  flexure.  It  is  retained  in  position  by  the  peritoneum, 
which  covers  its  anterior  surface  and  sides,  its  posterior  surface  being  connected 
by  areolar  tissue  with  the  left  cms  of  the  Diaphragm,  the  left  kidney,  and  the 
Quadratus  lumborum  (Figs.  481,  482).  It  is  smaller  in  calibre  and  more  deeply 
placed  than  the  ascending  colon,  and  is  very  rarely  covered  with  peritoneum  on 
its  posterior  or  outer  surface. 

The  sigmoid  flexure  \^  the  narrowest  part  of  the  colon  ;  it  is  situated  in  the  left 
iliac  fossa,  commencing  from  the  termination  of  the  descending  colon,  at  the 
margin  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  ending  in  the  rectum,  opposite  the  left  sacro- 
iliac symphysis.  It  curves  in  the  first  place  upwards,  and  tlien  descends  verti- 
cally, and  to  one  or  the  other  side,  like  the  letter  S — hence  its  name.  It  is 
retained  in  its  place  by  a  loose  fold  of  peritoneum,  the  sigmoid  mesocolon.  It  is 
in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  small  intestines  and  abdominal  parietes ;  behind, 
with  the  iliac  fossa. 

The  Rectum  is  the  terminal  part  of  the  large  intestine,  and  extends  from  the 
sigmoid  flexure  to  the  anus:  it  varies  in  length  from  six  to  eight  inches,  and  has 
received  its  name  from  being  less  flexuous  than  any  other  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  It  commences  opposite  the  left  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  {)asses  obliquely 
downwards  from  left  to  right  to  the  middle  of  the  sacrum,  forming  a  gentle  curve 
to  the  right  side ;  it  then  descends  in  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx,  presenting  a  curve  with  its  concavity  forwards,  and,  near  the  extremity 
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of  the  latter  bone,  inclines  backwards  to  terminate  at  tbe  anus.     The  reotum  S 
therefore,  not  straight,  the  upper  pari  being  direoled  obliquely  from  the  left  si" 

Fig.  482. — Tlie  relatioriB  of  tlie  Viscera  and  Lai'gti  Vessels  of  llie  Af"lonien. 
(Seen  from  behind,  tLe  last  dorsal  vertebra  being  welt  raised.) 


lo  the  median  line,  the  middle  portion  being  curved  intlieiiinriionoi  tii 

of  the  sacrum  and  coc(!y.'<,  and  the  lower  porlion  presenting  n  short  curve  in 

opposite  direulion.    The  reotum  is  cylindrical,  not  sacuulatcd  like  the  rest  of 
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large  intestine  ;  it  is  narrower  at  its  upper  part  than  the  sigmoid  flexure,  gradually 
increases  in  size  as  it  descends,  and  immediately  above  the  anus  presents  a  con- 
siderable dilatation,  capable  of  acquiring  an  enormous  size.  The  rectum  is  divided 
into  three  portions — upper,  middle,  and  lower. 

The  upper  portion^  which  includes  about  half  the  length  of  the  tube,  extends 
obliquely  from  the  left  sacro-iliac  symphysis  to  the  middle  of  the  third  piece  of 
the  sacrum.  It  is  almost  completely  surrounded  by  peritoneum,  and  connected 
to  the  sacrum  behind  by  a  duplicature  of  that  membrane,  the  meso-reclum.  It  is 
in  relation  behind  with  the  Pyriformis  muscle,  the  sacral  plexus  of  nerves,  and 
the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  of  the  left  side,  which  separate  it  from 
the  sacrum  and  sacro-iliac  symphysis :  in  front  it  is  separated,  in  the  male,  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder ;  in  the  female,  from  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  uterus,  and  its  appendages,  by  some  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  rectum  is  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  extends 
as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.  It  is  closely  connected  to  the  concavity  of  the 
sacrum,  and  covered  by  peritoneum  only  on  the  upper  part  of  its  anterior  sur- 
face. It  is  in  relation,  in  front,  in  the  male,  with  tlie  triangular  portion  of  the 
base  of  the  bladder,  the  vesiculce  seminales,  and  vasa  deferentia ;  more  anteriorly, 
with  the  under  surface  of  the  prostate.  In  the  female,  it  is  adherent  to  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  vagina. 

The  lower  portion  is  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length ;  it  curves 
backwards  at  the  fore  part  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  terminates  at  the  anus. 
This  portion  of  the  intestine  receives  no  peritoneal  covering.  It  is  invested  by 
the  Internal  sphincter,  supported  by  the  Levatores  ani  muscles,  and  surrounded 
at  its  termination  by  the  External  sphincter.  In  the  male,  it  is  separated  from 
the  membranous  portion  and  bulb  of  the  urethra  by  a  triangular  space;  and  in 
the  female,  a  similar  space  intervenes  between  it  and  the  vagina.  This  space 
forms  by  its  base  the  perimeum. 

Structure. — The  large  intestine  has  four  coats — serous,  muscular,  cellular,  and 
mucous. 

Tlie  serous  coat  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  and  invests  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  large  intestine  to  a  variable  extent.  The  ca3cum  is  covered  only  on 
its  anterior  surface  and  sides;  more  rarely  it  is  almost  completely  invested,  being 
held  in  its  position  by  a  duplicature,  the  meso-ciecum.  The  ascending  and 
descending  colon  are  usually  covered  only  in  front.  The  transverse  colon  is 
almost  completely  invested,  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  attachment  of  the 
great  omentum  and  transverse  mcvso-colon  being  alone  excepted.  The  sigmoid 
Hexure  is  nearly  completely  surrounded,  the  point  corresponding  to  the  attach- 
ment of  the  sigmoid  meso-colon  being  excepted.  The  upper  part  of  the  rectum 
is  almost  completely  invested  by  the  iDeritoneum ;  the  middle  portion  is  covered 
only  on  its  anterior  surface ;  and  the  lower  portion  is  entirely  devoid  of  any 
serous  covering.  In  the  course  of  the  colon  and  upper  part  of  the  rectum  the 
peritoneal  coat  is  thrown  into  a  number  of  small  pouches  filled  with  i'at,  called 
fippendices  epiploicw.     They  are  chiefly  appended  to  the  transverse  colon. 

The  mnscxilar  coat  consists  of  an  external  longitudinal  and  an  internal  circular 
layer  of  muscular  fibres. 

The  longitudinal  fibres  are  not  found  as  a  uniform  layer  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  large  intestine.  In  the  ciecum  and  colon  they  are  especially  collected  into 
three  flat  longitudinal  bands,  each  being  about  half  an  inch  in  width.  These 
bands  commence  at  the  attachment  of  the  appendix  vermiformis  to  the  caecum : 
one,  the  posterior,  is  placed  along  the  attached,  border  of  the  intestine ;  the  ante- 
rior band,  the  largest  along  the  arch  of  the  colon,  corresponds  to  the  attachment 
of  the  great  omentum,  but  is  in  fn^nt  in  the  ascending  and  descending  colon  and 
sigmoid  flexure;  the  third,  or  lateral  band,  is  found  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
ascending  and  descending  colon,  and  on  the  under  border  of  the  transverse  colon. 
These  bands  are  nearly  one-half  shorter  than  the  other  parts  of  the  intestine,  and 
serve  to  produce  the  sacculi  which  are  characteristic  of  the  csecum  and  colon; 
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accordingly,  wlieo  they  are  dissected  oft',  the  lube  can  be  lengthened,  and  its  eac- 
cululed  Jliaraoter  becomes  lost.  In  the  sigmoid  flexure  the  longimdinul  fibres 
become  more  scattered,  but  upon  its  lower  part,  and  round  the  recliiin,  they 
spread  out  and  form  a  thick  uniform  layer. 

The  circvlnr  fibres  form  a  thin  layer  over  the  caecum  and  colon,  being  especially 
accumulated  in  the  inlt-rvals  between  th^  saccuH;  in  the  rectum  iney  form  a 
thick  layer,  especially  at  its  lower  end,  where  they  become  numerous,  and  form 
the  Internal  sphincter. 

The  cellular  coat  connects  tlie  muscular  and  mucous  layers  closely  together. 
The  mucous  membrane,  in  the  caieum  and  colon,  is  pale,  and  of  n  grayish  or 
pale-yellow  color.     It  is  quite  smooth,  destitute  of  villi,  and  raised  into  numer- 
ous creseeutic  folds,  whicn  correspond  to  the  intervals  between  tlie  sacculi.    In 
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the  rectum  it  is  thicker,  of  a  darker  color,  more  vascular,  and  connected  loosely 
to  the  muscular  coat,  as  in  the  tesopbagus.  W  hen  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum 
is  contracted,  its  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  into  a  number  of  folds,  fiorae  of 
which,  near  the  anus,  are  Inniiitudinal  in  direction,  and  are  elliiced  by  the  dis- 
tension of  the  gut.  Besides  those  there  are  certain  permanent  folds,  of  a  semi- 
lunar shape,  described  bv  Mr.  Ilouston.'  They  are  usually  three  in  tnimbcr: 
sometimes  a  fourth  is  found,  and  occasionally  only  twc)  are  nre-'^enl.  One  is 
situated  near  the  commencement  of  the  rectum,  on  the  rignt  Mde;  aimther 
extends  inwards  from  the  lefl  sideof  the  tube,  opposite  the  middle  of  iho  sacrum; 
tiie  largest  and  most  constant  one  nrojccts  backwards  from  the  fore  pari  of  the 
rectum,  opposite  the  base  of  the  bladder.  When  a  fourth  is  present,  it  is  situated 
about  an  inch  above  the  anus  on  the  back  of  the  rectum.  These  folds  are  about 
half  an  inch  in  width,  and  contain  some  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  gm.  In 
the  empty  state  of  the  intestine  they  overlap  each  other,  as  Mr.  Houston  rcmark^ 
so  effectually  as  to  require  considerable  mauceuvring  to  conduct  a  bougie  or  tl 
finger  along  the  canal  of  the  intestine.  Their  use  seems  to  be,  "  to  support 
weight  of  fjEcal  matter,  and  prevent  its  urging  towards  the  anus,  where'J 
presence  always  excites  a  sensation  demanding  its  discharge."  ' 

As  in  the  small  intestine,  the  mucous  membrane  consists  of  a  muscular  layw, 
the  muscnlaria  mucosa-;  of  a  quantity  of  retiform  tissue   in  which  the  ve.'<scl» 
ramifv;  of  a  basement-membrane  and  ei>ithelium,  which   is  of  the  colu: 
variety,  and  exactly  resembles  iho  epithelium  found  in  the  small  intestine. 

'  Dub,  Hotji.  Rfjwrtt^  vol.  v.,  ]i.  103. 
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mucous  membrane  of  this  portion  of  the  bowel  presents  for  examination  simple 
follicles  and  solitary  glands. 

The  simple  follicles  are  minute  tubular  prolongations  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
arranged  perpendicularly,  side  by  side,  over  its  entire  surface;  they  are  longer, 
more  numerous,  and  placed  in  much  closer  apposition  than  those  of  the  small 
intestine;  and  they  open  by  minute  rounded  orifices  upon  the  surface,  giving  it 
a  cribriform  appearance. 

The  solitary  glands  (Fig.  483)  in  the  large  intestine  are  most  abundant  in  the 
csecum  and  appendix  vermiformis^  but  are  irregularly  scattered  also  over  the  rest 
of  the  intestme.     They  are  similar  to  those  of  the  small  intestine. 

The  nerves  of  the  intestine  are  derived  from  the  plexuses  of  sympathetic 
nerves  around  the  mesenteric  arteries.  From  this  source  they  run  to  a  plexus 
of  nerves  and  ganglia  situated   between   the  circular  and  longitudinal  fibres 

Fig.  484. — ^Meissner^s  Plexus.     (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 


0.  Groups  of  rauUipoIar  gftnglton-cellfl,  Mcta  with  a  clear  nucleus,  lo  the  enlarged  parts  of  the  plexus.    5.  Large  single 
ganglioD-cells,  apparently  unipolar,  each  with  a  clear  nucleus  connected  with  the  branches  of  the  plexus. 

(Auerbach's  plexus),  from  which  the  nervous  branches  are  distributed  to  the 
muscular  coats  of  the  intestine.  From  this  plexus  a  secondary  plexus  is  derived 
(Meissner's  plexus)  (Fig.  484),  which  is  formed  by  branches  which  have  perfo- 
rated the  circular  muscular  fibres.  This  plexus  lies  between  the  muscular  and 
mucous  coats  of  the  intestine.  It  is  also  gangliated,  and  from  it  the  ultimate 
fibres  pass  to  the  muscularis  mucosae  and  to  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  Liver. 

The  liver  is  a  glandular  organ  of  large  size,  intended  mainly  for  the  secretion 
of  the  bile,  but  effecting  also  important  changes  in  certain  constituents  of  the 
blood  in  their  passage  through  the  gland.  It  is  situated  in  the  right  hypochon- 
driac region,  and  extends  across  the  epigastrium  into  the  lefl  hypochondrium. 
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It  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  weighing  from  three  to  four  pounds  (from 
fifty  to  sixty  ounces,  avoirdupois).  It  measures,  in  its  transverse  diameter,  from 
ten  to  twelve  inches;  from  six  to  seven  in  its  antero- posterior;  and  is  about  three 
inches  thick  at  the  back  part  of  the  right  lobe,  which  is  the  thickest  part. 

Its  upper  surface  is  convex,  directed  upwards  and  forwards,  smooth,  covered 
by  peritoneum.  It  is  in  relation  with  the  under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm ;  and 
below,  to  a  small  extent,  with  the  abdominal  parietes.  The  surface  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  lobes,  the  right  and  left,  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  the  suspensory 
or  broad  IvjamenL 

Its  under  surface  is  concave,  directed  downwards  and  backwards,  and  in  rela- 
tion with  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  the 
right  kidney  and  suprarenal  capsule.  Tlie  surface  is  divided  by  a  longitudiual 
fissure  into  a  right  and  left  lobe. 

The  posterior  border  is  rounded  and  broad,  and  connected  to  the  Diaphragm  by 
the  coronary  ligament ;  it  is  in  relation  with  the  aorta,  the  inferior  vena  cava, 
and  the  crura  of  the  Diaphragm. 

The  anterior  border  is  thin  and  sharp,  and  marked,  opposite  the  attachment  of 
the  broad  ligament,  by  a  deep  notch.  In  adult  males  this  border  usually  corre- 
sponds with  the  margin  of  the  ribs;  but  in  women  and  children  it  usually  projects 
below  the  ribs. 

The  right  extremity  of  the  liver  is  thick  and  rounded,  whilst  the  left  is  ihiu 
and  flattened. 

Changes  of  Position. — The  student  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  different  circnin- 
stances  under  which  the  liver  changes  its  position,  as  they  are  of  importance  in  determining  the 
existence  of  enlargement  or  other  disease  of  the  organ. 

Its  position  varies  according  to  the  posture  of  the  body ;  in  the  upright  and  sitting  posture  it 
usually  recedes  behind  the  ribs.  Its  position  varies,  also,  with  the  ascent  or  descent  of  the  Dia- 
phragm. In  a  deep  inspiration  the  liver  descends  below  the  ribs;  in  expiration  it  is  raise<l  to  its 
ordinary  level.  Again,  in  emphysema,  where  the  lungs  are  distended,  and  the  Diaphra^n 
descends  very  low,  the  liver  is  pushed  down;  in  some  other  diseases,  as  phthisis,  wIhtc  tlie 
Diaphragm  is  much  arched,  the  liver  rises  very  high  up.  Pressure  from  without^  as  in  tiglit- 
lacing,  by  compressing  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  displaces  the  liver  considerably,  its  anterior 
edge  often  extending  as  low  as  the  crest  of  the  ileum ;  and  its  convex  surface  is  often,  at  the 
same  time,  deeply  indented  from  pressure  of  the  ribs.  Again,  its  position  varies  greatly,  ac<'onliiig 
to  the  gre.iter  or  less  distension  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  When  the  intestines  are  empty, 
the  liver  descends  in  the  alnlomen;  but,  when  they  are  distended,  it  is  pushed  upwanls.  Its  rela- 
tions to  surrounding  organs  may  also  be  changed  by  the  growth  of  tumors,  or  by  collections  of 
fluid  in  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  cavities. 

Ligaments. — The  ligaments  of  the  liver  (Fig.  485)  are  five  in  number,  four 
being  formed  of  folds  of  peritoneum :  the  fifth,  the  lujamentum  teres^  is  a  round, 
fibrous  cord,  resulting  from  the  obliteration  of  the  umbilical  vein.  The  liga- 
ments are  the  longitudinal,  two  lateral,  coronary,  and  round. 

The  longitudinal  ligament  (broad,  falciform,  or  suspensory  ligament)  is  a  broad 
and  tliin  antero-posterior  peritoneal  fold,  falciform  in  shape,  its  base  being  directed 
forwards,  its  apex  backwards.  It  is  attached  by  one  margin  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  Diapliragm,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sheath  of  the  right  Rectus 
muscle  as  h)w  down  as  the  umbilicus;  by  its  hepatic  margin  it  extends  from  the 
notch  on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  liver,  as  far  back  as  its  posterior  border.  It 
consists  of  two  layers  of  peritoneum  closely  united  together.  Its  anterior  free 
edge  contains  the  round  ligament  between  its  layers. 

The  lateral  ligaments^  two  in  number,  right  and  left,  are  triangular  in  shape. 
They  are  formed  of  two  layers  of  peritoneum  united,  and  extend  from  the  siaes 
of  tiie  Diaphragm  to  the  aojacent  margins  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  organ. 
The  left  is  the  longer  of  the  two,  and  lies  in  front  of  the  oesophageal  opening  in 
the  Diaphragm. 

The  coronary  ligament  connects  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver  to  the  Dia- 
phragm. It  is  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the  peritoneum  from  the  Diaphragm 
on  to  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  organ.  The 
coronary  ligament  consists  of  two  layers,  which  are  continuous  on  each  aide  with 
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the  lateral  ligaments ;  and  in  front  with  the  longitudinal  ligament.  Between  the 
layers  a  large  oval  interspace  is  left  uncovered  by  peritoneum,  and  connected  to 
the  Diaphragm  by  a  firm  areolar  tissue.  This  space  is  subdivided,  near  its  left 
extremity,  into  two  parts  by  a  deep  notch  (sometimes  a  canal),  which  lodges  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  and  into  which  open  the  hepatic  veins. 

Rg.  486.— The  Liver.     Upper  Snrface. 


The  rovTid  ligament  (Fig.  4861  is  a  fibrous  cord  resulting  from  the  obliteration 
of  the  umbilical  vein.  It  ascends  from  the  umbilicus,  in  the  anterior  free  mai^in 
of  the  longitudinal  ligament,  to  the  notch  in  the  anterior  border  of  the  liver, 
from  which  it  may  be  traced  along  the  longitudinal  fissure  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  liver,  a,s  far  back  as  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

Fissures  (Fig.  486), — Five  fissures  are  seen  upon  the  under  surface  of  the 
liver,  which  serve  to  divide  it  into  five  lobes.  They  are  the  longitudinal 
fissure,  the  fissure  of  the  ductus  venosus,  the  transverse  fissure,  the  fissure  for 
the  gall-bladder,  and  the  fissure  for  the  vena  cava.  They  are  arranged  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  A ;  the  apex  of  the  letter  corresponding  to  the  poeterioi 
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margin  of  the  liver,  its  base  to  the  anterior  free  border.  The  connecting  bar 
would  represent  the  transverse  fissure ;  the  two  converging  limbs  posterior  to 
this  would  represent,  the  left  one,  the  fissure  for  the  ductus  venosus ;  the  right 
one,  the  fissure  for  the  inferior  vena  cava ;  the  two  diverging  limbs  anterior  to 
the  cross-bar  would  represent  the  umbilical  fissure  {le/t\  and  the  fissure  for  the 
gall-bladder  (riyht). 

The  longitudinal  fissure  is  a  deep  groove,  which  extends  from  the  notch  on  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  liver  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  organ.  It  separates 
the  right  and  left  lobes ;  the  transverse  fissure  joins  it,  at  right  angles,  about 
one-third  from  its  posterior  extremity,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts.  The 
anterior  half  is  callea  the  umbilical  fissure ;  it  is  deeper  than  the  posterior  part, 
and  lodges  the  umbilical  vein  in  the  foetus,  or  its  remains  (the  round  ligament) 
in  the  aault.  This  fissure  is  often  partially  bridged  over  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
liepatic  substance,  the  pons  hepatis. 

The  ^fissure  of  the  ductus  venosus  is  the  back  part  of  the  longitudinal  fissure; 
it  is  shorter  and  shallower  than  the  anterior  portion.  It  lodges  in  the  foetus  the 
ductus  venosus,  and  in  the  adult  a  slender  fiorous  cord,  the  obliterated  remains 
of  that  vessel. 

The  transverse  or  portal  fissure  is  a  short  but  deep  fissure,  about  two  inches  in 
length,  extending  transversely  across  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe,  nearer 
to  its  posterior  than  its  anterior  border.  It  joins,  nearly  at  right  angles,  with 
the  loncritudinal  fissure.  Bv  the  older  anatomists  this  fissure  was  considered  the 
gateway  (porta)  of  the  liver;  hence  the  large  vein  which  enters  at  this  point 
was  callea  the  portal  vein.  Besides  this  vein,  the  fissure  transmits  the  hepatic 
artery  and  nerves,  and  the  hepatic  duct  and  lymphatics.  At  their  entrance  into 
the  fissure,  the  hepatic  duct  lies  in  front  to  the  right,  the  hepatic  artery  to  the 
left,  and  the  portal  vein  behind  and  between. 

The  fissure  for  the  yall-hladder  (Jbssacystidis/eUese)is  a  shallow,  oblong  fossa, 
placed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  right  lobe,  parallel  with  the  longitudinal 
fissure.  It  extends  from  the  anterior  free  margin  of  the  liver,  which  is  occasion- 
ally notched,  for  its  reception,  to  near  the  right  extremity  of  the  transverse 
fissure. 

The  fissure  for  the  vena  cava  is  a  short,  deep  fissure,  occasionally  a  complete 
canal,  which  extends  obliquely  upwards  from  a  little  behind  the  right  extremity 
of  the  transverse  fissure  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver,  where  it  joins  the 
fissure  for  the  ductus  venosus.  On  slitting  open  the  inferior  vena  cava  which  is 
contained  in  it,  a  deep  fossa  is  seen,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  hepatic  veins 
communicate  with  this  vessel.  This  fissure  is  separated  from  the  transverse 
fissure  by  the  lobus  caudatus,  and  from  the  longitudinal  fissure  by  the  lobulus 
Spigelii. 

Lobes. — The  lobes  of  the  liver,  like  the  ligaments  and  fissures,  are  five  in 
number — the  right  lobe,  the  left  lobe,  the  lobus  quadratus,  the  lobus  Spigelii, 
and  the  lobus  caudatus. 

The  right  lobe  is  much  larger  than  the  left ;  the  proportion  between  them 
being  as  six  to  one.  It  occupies  the  right  hypochondnum,  and  is  separated  from 
the  left  lobe,  on  its  upper  surface,  by  the  longitudinal  ligament;  on  its  under 
surface  by  the  longituainal  fissure;  and  in  front  by  a  deep  notch.  It  is  of  a 
quadrilateral  form,  its  under  surface  being  marked  by  three  fissures — the  trans- 
verse fissure,  the  fissure  for  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  fissure  for  the  inferior  vena 
cava;  and  by  two  shallow  impressions,  one  in  front  (impressio  colica),  for  the 
hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon ;  and  one  behind  {impressio  renalis),  for  the  right 
kidney  and  suprarenal  capsule. 

The  left  lobe  is  smaller  and  more  flattened  than  the  right.  It  is  situated  in 
the  epigastric  and  left  hypochondriac  regions,  sometimes  extending  as  far  as  the 
upper  border  of  the  spleen.  Its  upper  surface  is  convex ;  its  under  concave  sur- 
face rests  upon  the  front  of  the  stomach ;  and  its  posterior  border  is  in  relation 
with  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach. 
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The  lobus  quadratvs,  or  square  lobe,  is  situated  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
right  lobe,  bounded  in  front  by  the  free  surface  of  the  liver ;  behind,  by  the 
transverse  fissure ;  on  the  right,  by  the  fissure  for  the  gall-bladder ;  and,  on  the 
left,  by  the  umbilical  fissure. 

The  lobulus  Spujelii  projects  from  the  back  part  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
right  lobe.  It  is  bounded,  in  front,  by  the  transverse  fissure  ;  on  the  right,  by 
the  fissure  for  the  vena  cava;  and,  on  the  left,  by  the  fissure  for  the  ductus 
venosus. 

Tlie  lobus  caudatifs,  or  tailed  lobe,  is  a  small  elevation  of  the  hepatic  substance, 
extending  obliquely  outwards,  from  the  base  of  the  lobus  Spigelii,  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  right  lobe.  It  separates  the  right  extremity  of  the  transverse 
fissure  from  the  commencement  of  the  fissure  for  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

Vessels. — The  vessels  connected  with  the  liver  are  also  five  in  number :  they 
are  the  hepatic  artery,  the  portal  vein,  the  hepatic  vein,  the  hepatic  duct,  and  the 
lymphatics. 

The  hepatic  artery^  portal  vein,  and  hepatic  d'jct,  accompanied  by  numerous 
lymphatics  and  nerves,  ascend  to  the  transverse  fissure,  between  the  layers  of  the 
gastro-hepatic  omentum  ;  the  hepatic  duct  lying  to  the  right,  the  hepatic  artery 
to  the  left,  and  the  portal  vein  behind  the  other  two.  They  are  enveloped  in  a 
loose,  areolar  tissue,  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  which  accompanies  the  vessels  in 
their  course  through  the  portal  canals,  in  the  interior  of  the  organ. 

The  hepatic  veins  convey  the  blood  from  the  liver.  They  commence  in  the 
substance  of  the  organ,  and  proceed  through  it  to  the  deep  fossa  in  its  posterior 
border,  where  they  terminate,  by  three  large  tind  several  smaller  branches,  in  the 
inferior  vena  cava. 

The  hepatic  veins  have  no  cellular  investment;  consequently,  their  parietes 
are  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  canals  through  which  they  run ;  so  that,  on  a 
section  of  the  organ,  these  veins  remain  widely  open  and  solitary,  and  may  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  which  are  more  or 
less  collapsed,  and  always  accompanied  by  an  artery  and  duct. 

The  lymphatics  are  large  and  numerous,  consisting  of  a  deep  and  superficial 
set.     They  have  been  already  described. 

Nerves. — The  nerves  of  the  liver  are  derived  from  the  hepatic  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic,  from  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  especially  the  left,  and  from  the 
right  phrenic. 

Structure. — The  substance  of  the  liver  is  composed  of  lobules,  held  together 
by  an  extremely  fine  areolar  tissue,  and  of  the  ramifications  of  the  portal  vein, 
hepatic  duct,  hepatic  artery,  hepatic  veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves ;  the  whole 
being  invested  by  a  serous  and  a  fibrous  coat. 

The  serous  coat  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  and  invests  the  entire  surface 
of  the  organ,  excepting  at  the  attachment  of  its  various  ligaments,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  different  fissures,  where  it  is  deficient.  It  is  intimately  adherent 
to  the  fibrous  coat. 

The  firous  coat  lies  beneath  tlie  serous  investment,  and  covers  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  organ.  It  is  difficult  of  demonstration,  excepting  where  the  serous 
coat  is  deficient.  At  the  transverse  fissure  it  is  continuous  with  the  capsule  of 
Glisson ;  and,  on  the  surface  of  the  organ,  with  the  areolar  tissue  separating  the 
lobules. 

The  lobules  form  the  chief  mass  of  the  hepatic  substance;  they  may  be  seen 
either  on  the  surface  of  the  organ,  or  by  making  a  section  through  the  gland. 
They  are  small,  granular  bodies,  about  the  size  of  a  millet  seed,  measuring  from 
one-twentieth  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  the  human  subject  their 
outline  is  very  irregular;  but  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  (for  example,  the 

f)ig)  they  are  well  defined,  and,  when  divided  transversely,  have  a  polygonal  out- 
ine.  If  divided  longitudinally,  they  are  more  or  less  foliated  or  oWong.  The 
bases  of  the  lobules  are  clustered  round  the  smallest  radicles  (sublobular)  of  the 
hepatic  veins,  to  which  each  is  connected  by  means  of  a  small  branch  which 
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1681168  from  the  oenire  of  ihe  lobule  {intralt^vlar).  The  remaining  part  of! 
surface  of  each  lobule  is  imperfectly  isolated  from  tlie  Burroupding  lobules  n 
thin  stratum  of  areolar  tissue,  in  which  is  contained  a  plexus  of  vessels  A 
intralobular  plexiia)  and  ducts.  In  8ome  animals,  as  ihe  pig,  the  lobules  are  a 
pletely  istilated  one  from  another  by  this  interlobular  connective  tissue. 

If  one  of  ihe  hepatic  veins  be  laid  ojien,  tiie  bases  of  the  lobules  may  be  J 
through  the  thin  wall  of  the  vein  on  which  they  rest,  arranged  iii  the  u>rmq 
lesselated  pavement,  the  centre  of  each  polygonal  space  presenting  a  mil 
aperture,  the  mouth  of  a  snblobular  vein  (Fig.  487). 

"    '  '  '    '  '     "  "  cells  {hepatic  ixUs),  surrounded  by  a  <J 
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ihe  centre  of  the  lobnle,  and  terminate  in  a  single  siraighi  vein,  wliicli  niM 
through  ifa  centre,  to  open  at  it«  base  into  one  of  the  radicles  of  the  hepatic  vein. 
Between  the  cells  are  also  the  minute  commenccmonis  of  the  bile-ducts.  Tiiefe- 
lore,  iu  the  lobule  we  have  nil  the  essentials  of  n  secretiug  gland ;  that  is  lo  mt. 
(1)  cells,  by  which  the  secretion  is  formed;  (2)  hlood-vessela,  in  ch.-se  relation wiui 
the  cells,  containing  the  blood  from  which  the  secretion  is  dcnvcd ;  and  (3)  iltC- 
by  which  the  secretion,  when  formed,  is  carried  awuy.  Each  of  these  stnieUiw 
will  have  to  be  further  considered. 

1.  The  hepatic  cells  are  of  more  or  less  spheroidal  form ;  but  may  be  rounded, 
flattened,  or  many-sided  from  mutual  compression.  Tln;y  vary  in  size  from  iW 
in'flo  to  llie  aoVir  of  nn  inch  in  diameter.  They  consist  of  a  honeycomb  network 
(Klein)  without  any  cell-wall,  and  contain  one  or  sometimes  two  dislimii  nuclei- 
In  the  nucleus  is  a  highly  refracting  nucleolus  with  granules.  Imbedded  in  iIj" 
honeycomb  network  are  numerous  yellow  parlicles,  ihe  coloring  matter  of  tlie 
bile,  and  oil-globules.  The  cells  adhere  together  by  their  surfaw^'!  fo  as  to  form 
rows,  which  radiate  from  ihc  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  hibuleft.  A» 
stated  above,  tliey  are  the  chief  agents  in  the  secretion  of  tbe  bile. 

2.  The  Bhod-vrsseh.     Tbe  blood  in  llic  capillary  plexus,  around  the  li 
is  brought  to  the  liver  principally  by  the  portal  vein,  but  also  to  a  certnia  e 
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by  the  hepatic  artery.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  distributioD  of  the  blood 
derived  from  the  hepatic  artery  may  be  considered  first. 

The  hepatic  artery  entering  the  liver  at  the  transverse  fissure,  with  the  portal 
vein  and  hepatic  duct,  ramifies  with  these  vessels  through  the  portal  uunals.  It 
gives  ofT  vaginal  branclies  which  ramify  in  t))c  capsule  of  Glisson,  and  appear  to 
be  destined  chiefly  for  the  nutrition  of  the  coats  of  the  large  vessels,  the  ducts 
and  the  investing  membranes  of  the  liver.  It  also  gives  oft'  capf^ir  branches 
which  reach  the  surface  of  the  organ,  termiuatiug  in  its  fibrous  coat,  in  stellate 
plexuses.  Finally,  it  terminates  in  a  plexus  formed  on  the  outer  surface  of  each 
lobule,  by  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  [.>o?lal  vein,  and  termed  the  inter- 
iohtilar  plexus. 

The  porial  vein  (Fig.  488)  also  enters  at  tlie  transverse  fissure  and  runs  through 
the  portal  canals,  inclosed  in  Glisson 's  capsule,  dividing  into  branches  in  its  course, 
which  finally  break  up  into  a  plexus  (tlie  interlobular  plexus)  in  the  interlobular 
spaces  between  the  looules.  In  their  course  they  receive  the  vaginal  and  capsu- 
lar veins,  corresponding  to  the  vaginal  and  capsular  branches  of  the  hepatic 
artery  (Fig.  488).  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  all  tne  blood  carried  to  the  liver  by 
the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery,  directly  or  indirectly,  finds  its  way  into  the 
interlobular  plexus.     From  this  plexus  the  blood  is  carried  into  the  lobule  by 
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capillary  vessels  which  |)ierce  its  wall,  and  then  converge  from  the  circumference 
to  the  centre  of  the  lobule ;  forming  a  number  of  longitudinal  vessels,  which  are 
connected  by  transverse  or  horizontal  branches  (Fig.  489).  In  the  interstices  of 
tlie  network  of  vessels  thus  Ibrmed  are  situated,  as  before  said,  the  liver  cells; 
and  here  it  is  that,  the  blood  being  brought  into  intimate  connection  with  the 
liver  cells,  the  bile  is  secreted.  Arrived  at  the  centre  of  the  lobule,  all  these 
minute  vessels  empty  themselves  into  one  vein,  of  considerable  size,  which  runs 
■down  the  centre  of  the  lobules  from  apex  to  base,  and  is  called  the  intralobular 
vein.  At  the  base  of  the  lobule  this  vein  opens  directly  into  the  avhlobiilar  veiu, 
with  which  the  lobule  is  connected,  and  which,  as  before  mentioned,  is  a  radicle 
of  the  hepatic  veiu.  Tlie  sublobular  veins,  uniting  into  larger  and  larger  trunks, 
end  at  last  in  the  hepatic  veins,  which  do  not  receive  any  intralobular  veins. 
Finally,  the  hepatic  veins,  as  mentioned  at  p.  592.  converge  to  form  three  large 
trunks  which  open  into  the  vena  cava  inferior,  while  that  vessel  is  situated  in  tbe 
fissure  appropriated  to  it  at  the  back  of  the  liver. 

3.   The  Ducts. — Having  shown  how  the  blood  is  brought  into  intimate  rela- 
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tion  with  the  hepatic  cells  in  order  ihat  the  bile  may  l>e  secreted,  it  miTitttns  mnr 
only  to  consider  the  way  in  which  the  secretion,  having  been  formed,  is  carried 
away.  Several  views  have  prevailed  as  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  hepatic 
ducts;  it  seema,  however,  to  lie  clear  that  they  commence  l\v  little  paasagF-s 
which  are  formed  between  the  cells,  and  which  have  been  termed  intercelMnr 
hillary  paa$ai/ea,  or  bile  capillanri 
(Fig.  4y0).  These  pafisageo  atv 
merely  little  channels  or  interspace* 
left  between  the  contiguous  snr&ccs 
of  two  cells,  or  in  the  angle  where 
three  or  more  liver  cells  meet  (Pis. 
490,  e  and  f^),  and  it  seems  donbtful 
whether  there  is  any  delicate  mem- 
brane forming  the  wall  of  the  aj 
The  channele  thus  formed 
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old,  baidcnM  m  chramk  vM.  Thi  hfrnUc  crlli  (ft),  Kttb 
tbelr  tfngle  nucli;],  ant  irpintnl  rmm  lbs  npillarf  wall  hf  > 
mill  interiunlaii  ipicc.  Tho  taptllarlia  la)  conliln  clmtlr 
eoinprmscd  colarfd,  and  a  hw  colarloa,  blood  corpusFlu.  A 
hn  elofifratfd  nuclal  belniigltj};  la  Iha  eapUlary  «h11  are  h^h, 
Wilbln  Ibfl  Una  of  juncllon  (Kplum).  htlmcn  two  hcpiillc 
»ri».  the  [imimnOHi  mcUuu  uf  •  blli.rj'  dufl  li  Mfo  u  %  unull 


to  the  circumference  of  the  lobule,  and,  piercing  its  wall,  form  a  plexus  (ii 
lobular)  between  tho  lobules.  From  this  plexus  ducts  are  derived  which  pass 
into  the  portal  canals,  become  inclosed  in  Glisson's  capsule,  and,  accompanying  the 
portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery  (Fig.  491),  join  with  other  ducts  to  form  two 
trunks,  which  leave  the  liver  at  the  transverse  fissure,  and  by  this  union 
the  hepatic  duct. 


Gall-uladukr. 


I 


The  gall-bladder  is  the  reservoir  for  the  bile;  it  is  a  conical  or  pear- 
membranous  sac,  lodged  in  a  fossii  ou  the  under  surface  of  tho  right  lobe  of 
liver,  and  extending  from  near  the  right  extremity  of  the  transverse  fi&aun 
the  anterior  free  margin  of  the  or^an.     It  is  about  four  inches  in  length,  one  incli 
in  breadth  at  its  widest  part,  and  holds  from  eight  to  len  drachms.     It  is  divided 
into  a  fundus,  body,  and  neck.     The  fi/n'lus,  or  broad  extremity,  is  direct 
downwards,  forwaj-as,  and  lo  the  right,  and  occasionally  projects  from  the 
rior  border  of  the  liver ;  the  hotli/  and  wecfc  are  directed  upwards  and  backwa: 
the  left.     The  gall-bladder  is  held  in  its  jxisition  by  the  peritouetim,  which,  iai 
inajorily  of  citsos,  passes  over  its  under  surface,  but  the  serous  membrane  ■ 
sioually  invests  the  gall-bladder,  which  then  is  connected  to  the  liver  by  a 
of  mesentery. 

Relations. — The  body  of  the  gall-bladder  is  in  relation,  by  its  upper  am 
with  the  liver,  to  wliicn  it  is  connected  by  areolar  tissue  and  vessels ;  by  its  ai 
mir&ce,  with  the  first  portion  of  the  duodenum,  occasioaally  the  pyloric 
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the  stomach,  and  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon.  The  fundus  is  completely 
invested  by  peritoneum ;  it  is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  alxlominal  parietes, 
immediately  below  the  ninth  costal  cartilage ;  behind,  with  the  transverse  arch 
of  the  colon.  The  neck  is  narrow,  and  curves  upon  itself  like  the  italic  letter/; 
at  its  point  of  connection  with  the  body  and  with  the  cystic  duct,  it  presents  a 
well-marked  constriction. 

When  the  gnll -bladder  is  distended  with  bile  or  calculi,  the  fundus  may  be  felt  through  the 
abdominal  parietes,  especially  in  an  emaciated  subject;  the  relations  of  this  sac  will  also  serve  to 
explain  the  occasional  occurrence  of  abdominal  biliary  fistnlre,  through  which  biliary  calculi  may 
pass  out,  and  of  the  passage  of  calculi  from  the  gall-bladder  into  the  stomach,  duodenum,  or 
colon,  which  occasionally  happens. 

Structure.  The  gall-bladder  consists  of  three  coats — serous,  fibrous  and  mus- 
cular, and  mucous. 

The  external  or  serous  coat  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum ;  it  completely  invests 
the  fundus,  but  covers  the  body  and  neck  only  on  their  under  surface. 

The  middle  or  fibrous  coat  is  a  thin  but  strong  fibrous  layer,  which  forms  the 
framework  of  the  sac,  consisting  of  dense  fibres  which  interlace  in  all  directions. 
Plain  muscular  fibres  are  also  found  in  this  coat,  disposed  chiefly  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  a  few  running  transversely. 

The  internal  or  mucous  coat  is  loosely  connected  with  the  fibrous  layer.  It  is 
generally  tinged  with  a  yellowish-brown  color,  and  is  everywhere  elevated  into 
minute  rugae,  by  the  union  of  which  numerous  meshes  are  formed ;  the  depressed 
intervening  spaces  having  a  polygonal  outline.  The  meshes  are  smaller  at  the 
fundus  and  neck,  being  most  developed  about  the  centre  of  the  sac.  Opposite 
the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  the  mucous  membrane  projects  inwards  so  as  to  form 
a  large  valvular  fold. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  covered  with  columnar  epithelium,  and  secretes  an 
abundance  of  thick  viscid  mucus;  it  is  continuous  through  the  hepatic  duct 
with  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  ducts  of  the  liver,  and  through  the 
ductus  communis  choledochus  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  Biliary  Ducts  are,  the  hepatic,  the  cystic,  and  the  ductus  communis 
choledochus. 

The  hepatic  duct  is  formed  of  two  trunks  of  nearly  equal  size,  which  issue  from 
the  liver  at  the  transverse  fissure,  one  from  the  right,  the  other  from  the  left  lobe ; 
these  unite  and  pass  downwards  and  to  the  riglit  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half, 
to  join  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  cystic  duct,  and  so  form  the  ductus  communis 
choledochus. 

The  cystic  duct,  the  smallest  of  the  three  biliary  ducts,  is  about  an  inch  in  length. 
It  passes  obliquely  downwards  and  to  the  left  from  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder, 
ana  joins  the  hepatic  duct  to  form  the  common  duct.  It  lies  in  the  gastro-hepatic 
omentum  in  front  of  tlie  vena  portae,  the  hepatic  artery  lying  to  its  left  side.  The' 
mucous  membrane  lining  its  interior  is  thrown  into  a  series  of  crescentic  folds, 
from  five  to  twelve  in  number,  wliich  project  into  the  duct  in  regular  succession, 
and  are  directed  obliquely  round  the  tube,  presenting  much  the  appearance  of  a 
continuous  spiral  valve.  They  exist  only  in  the  human  subject.  When  the  duct 
has  been  distended,  the  interspaces  between  the  folds  are  dilated,  so  as  to  give  to 
its  exterior  a  sacculated  appearance. 

The  ductus  communis  choledochus,  the  largest  of  the  three,  is  the  common  excre- 
tory duct  of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder.  It  is  about  three  inches  in  length,  of 
the  diameter  of  a  goose-quill,  and  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  cystic  and  hepatic 
ducts. 

It  descends  along  the  right  border  of  the  lesser  omentum  behind  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  duodenum,  in  front  of  the  vena  portae,  and  to  the  right  of  the  hepatic 
artery;  it  then  passes  between  the  pancreas  and  descending  portion  of  the  duo- 
denum, and,  running  for  a  short  distance  along  the  riglit  side  of  the  pancreatic 
duct,  near  its  termination,  passes  with  it  obliquely  between  the  mucous  and  mus- 
cular coats,  the  two  opening  by  a  common  orifice  upon  the  summit  of  a  papilla, 
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situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the  descending  jDortion  of  the  duodennm,  s  little  b 
its  middle. 

Strnctnre.  Tlie  coats  of  the  biliary  ducte  are  an  external  or  fibrous,  and  I 
jnleroal  or  inucuus.  The  fibrous  eoat  is  composed  of  a  strong  fibro-areolar  liaC 
with  a  certain  amount  of  muscular  tissue,  arranged,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  cirt  ' 
m;inner  arouud  the  duct.  The  mucous  coat  is  continuous  with  the  lining  iiii, 
briine  of  the  hepatic  ducts  and  gall-bkdder,  and  also  with  that  of  the  duodeuur 
and,  like  the  mucous  membrane  of  these  structures,  its  epithelium  is  of  the  col 
uninar  variety.  It  is  provided  with  numerous  mucous  glands,  which  are  lobulatoi 
and  open  by  minute  orifices,  which  are  scattered  irregularly  in  the  larger  ducu. 
In  the  smaller  ducts,  which  lie  in  the  portal  canals  in  the  substance  of  the  liver, 
are  also  a  number  of  orifices,  disposed  in  two  longitudinal  rows,  which  were 
formerly  regai'ded  as  the  openings  of  mucous  glands,  but  are  merely  the  oriflca 
of  tubular  recesses,  which  occasionally  anastomose,  and  from  the  sides  of  wliicli 
saccular  dilatations  are  given  off. 


The  Pancreas. 

IHueetwn.  Thepnucroas  may  be  exposed  Tor  disseotion  lu  threediflereDt  wajfs:  1.  B|  nidisg 
llm  liver,  drawing  down  tlie  stomiu^h,  and  teuriD{i  Ilirou^li  tlie  gastro-IierintiL'  onicDluin  aud  th« 
RMCcndiDg  layer  of  tiie  CraDsverse  iiieeu-coloo.  2,  Uy  raising  die  etumaufi.  Uie  arcli  of  ilii'  <^ii. 
and  great  oinentmn,  anil  tlien  dividing  the  iaferioi-  layer  of  the  transrei-se  mcso-colon. 
dividing  the  two  Inyera  of  iieritiineiim,  which  descend  from  tlic  grent  curvature  of  thi: 
Inform  the  great  oiiiuniuni ;  turning  tliesioinnuh  apwards,  and  UienuutCinf;  through  Ihe 
iii;^  layer  of  the  trauaverge  mesu-uolon,     (See  Fig.  4GG,  p.  785.  | 


The  Pancreas  (•Bvicpens,  uUjiesh)  is  a  compound  racemose  gland,  analogous  in  Hi 
structure  lo  the  salivary  glands.  In  shape  it  b  transversely  oblong,  Hatleaijd  from 
before  buck  wards,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  dog's  tongue,  ils  right  oxtrcmiiy 
boing  broad  and  presenting  a  sort  of  angular  bend  from  above  downwanls,  calli-ii 
the  head,  whilst  i^  left  extremity  gradually  tapers  to  form  the  tail,  the  iuleimediaic 
portion  being  called  the  IjoJy.  It  isBitnaledlransversely  across  the  iH>sUTior  wall 
of  the  abdomen,  at  the  back  of  the  epigastric  and  lioth  hypochondriac  rcgioi 
Its  length  varies  from  aix  to  eight  inches,  its  broadlh  is  an  mch  and  a  half,  oi^ 
thickness  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  being  greater  at  ita  right  exu-eiaitjr  a 
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along  its  upper  border.  Its  weight  varies  from  two  to  three  and  a  half  ounces, 
but  it  may  reach  six  ounces. 

The  right  extremity  or  head  of  the  pancreas  (Fig.  492)  is  curved  upon  itself 
from  above  down  wards,  and  is  embraced  by  the  concavity  of  the  duodenum.  The 
common  bile-duct  descends  behind,  between  the  duodenum  and  pancreas ;  and  the 
pancreatico-duodenal  artery  descends  in  front  between  the  same  parts.  On  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  pancreas  is  a  lobular  fold  of  the  gland,  whicn  passes  trans- 
versely to  tne  left  behind  the  superior  mesenteric  vessels,  and  thus  these  vessels 
are  embraced  by  the  substance  of  the  gland.  It  is  sometimes  detached  from  the 
rest  of  the  gland,  and  is  called  the  lesser  pancreas. 

The  lesser  end  or  tail  of  the  pancreas  is  narrow  ;  it  extends  to  the  left  as  far  as 
the  spleen,  and  is  placed  over  the  left  kidney  and  suprarenal  capsule. 

The  body  of  the  pancreas  is  convex  in  front,  ana  covered  by  the  ascending 
layer  of  the  transverse  meso-colon  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach. 

The  posterior  surface  is  concave,  and  has  the  following  structures  interposed 
between  it  and  the  first  lumbar  vertebra:  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  and 
vein,  the  commencement  of  the  vena  portae,  the  vena  cava,  the  aorta. 

The  upper  border  is  thick,  and  has  resting  upon  it,  near  its  centre,  the  coeliac 
axis ;  the  splenic  artery  and  vein  are  lodged  m  a  deep  groove  or  canal  in  this 
border ;  and  to  the  right,  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum  and  the  hepatic  artery 
are  in  relation  with  it. 

The  lower  border^  thinner  than  the  upper,  is  separated  from  the  transverse  portion 
of  the  duodenum  by  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  and  vein;  to  the  left  of  these 
the  inferior  mesenteric  vein  ascends  behind  the  pancreas  to  join  the  splenic  vein. 

The  pancreatic  dtfct,  called  the  canal  of  Wirsnny,  from  its  discoverer,  extends 
transversely  from  left  to  right  through  the  substance  of  the  pancreas,  nearer  to  its 
lower  than  its  upper  border,  and  lying  nearer  its  anterior  than  its  posterior  sur- 
face. In  order  to  expose  it,  the  superficial  portion  of  the  gland  must  be  removed. 
It  commences  by  the  junction  of  the  small  ducts  of  the  lobules  situated  in  the  tail 
of  the  pancreas,  and,  running  from  left  to  right,  it  constantly  receives  the  ducts  of 
the  various  lobules  composing  the  gland,  and,  considerably  augmented  in  size,  it 
leaves  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  and  descending  slightly,  it  gets  into  relation 
with  the  common  bile-duct,  lying  to  its  left  side,  and,  passing  very  obliquely 
through  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  duodenum,  it  terminates  by  an 
orifice  common  to  it  and  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  upon  the  summit  of 
an  elevated  papilla,  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the  descending  portion  of  the 
duodenum,  a  little  below  its  middle. 

Sometimes  the  pancreatic  duct  and  ductus  communis  choledochus  open  sepa- 
rately into  the  duodenum.  The  excretory  duct  of  the  lesser  pancreas  is  called 
the  ductus  pancreaticus  minor ;  it  opens  into  the  main  duct  near  the  duodenum, 
and  sometimes  separately  into  that  intestine,  at  a  distance  of  an  inch  or  more 
from  the  termination  of  the  principal  duct. 

The  pancreatic  duct,  near  the  duodenum,  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  quill: 
its  walls  are  thin,  consisting  of  two  coats,  an  external  fibrous  and  an  mternal 
mucous ;  the  latter  is  thin,  smooth,  and  furnished,  near  its  termination,  with  a 
few  scattered  follicles. 

Sometimes  the  pancreatic  duct  is  double  up  to  its  point  of  entrance  into  the 
duodenum. 

In  structure^  the  pancreas  resembles  the  salivary  glands.  It  differs  from  them, 
however,  in  certain  particulars,  and  is  looser  and  softer  in  its  texture.  It  is  not 
inclosed  in  a  distinct  capsule,  but  is  surrounded  by  areolar  tissue,  which  dips 
down  into  its  interior,  and  connects  together  the  various  lobules  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Each  lobule,  like  the  lobules  of  the  salivary  glands,  consists  of  one 
of  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  terminating  in  a  number  of 
Oddcal  pouches  or  acini.  The  minute  ducts  are  lined  by  short  columnar  epithe- 
lium, shorter  than  that  found  in  the  salivary  ducts,  and  the  acini  are  wavy  and 
convoluted.     They  also  are  lined  by  columnar  cells,  which  present  certain  char- 
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acteristics;  each  cell  showing  an  outer  homogeneous  portion,  which  becomes 
deeply  stained  with  dyes,  and  contains  the  nucleus,  and  an  inner  granular  portion, 
which  does  not  easily  stain.  The  lumen  of  the  alveolus  is  hardly  visible,  being  filled 
with  an  interstitial  substance  containing  spindle-shaped  cells,  the  centro-acinar  cells 
of  Langerhaus.  The  fluid  secreted  by  it  is  almost  identical  with  saliva,  but  contains 
no  sulpho-cyanogen.  Its  uses  are,  to  some  extent,  the  same  as  those  of  the  saliva, 
since  it  also  converts  starch  into  dextrine  and  grape  sugar ;  but  it  has  two  other 
important  functions— ;/ir5^,  in  the  digestion  of  fat,  which  it  partly  emulsifies,  so  as 
to  render  it  capable  of  passing  into  the  lacteals  (being  in  this  assisted  by  the  bile), 
and  partly  saponifies — the  alkaline  pancreatic  juice  forming  with  the  fatty  acids 
a  soap  which  is  absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels ;  second,  in  tlie  digestion  of  albu- 
minous and  gelatinous  substances,  which  it  converts  into  peptones.  This  digestion 
is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  various  chemical  substances,  leucin,  tyrosin, 
and  indol,  to  which  the  odor  of  the  faeces  is  in  great  part  at  least  attributable. 

Vesseb  and  Nerves, — The  arteries  of  the  pancreas  are  derived  from  the  splenic, 
the  pancreatico-duodenal  branch  of  the  hepatic,  and  the  superior  mesenteric. 
Its  veins  open  into  the  splenic  and  superior  mesenteric  veins.  Its  lymphatics 
terminate  in  the  lumbar  glands.     Its  nerves  are  filaments  from  the  splenic  plexus. 

The  Spleen. 

The  Spleen  is  usually  classified,  together  with  the  thyroid,  thymus,  and  supra- 
renal capsules,  as  one  of  the  ductless,  or  blood  glands.  It  possesses  no  excretory 
duct.  It  is  of  an  oblong  flattened  form,  soft,  of  verv  brittle  consistence,  higl'ly 
vascular,  of  a  dark  bluish-red  color,  and  situated  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region, 
embracing  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach.  It  is  invested  by  peritoneum,  and 
connected  with  the  stomach  by  the  gastro-splenic  omentum. 

Relations, — The  external  surface  is  convex,  smooth,  and  in  relation  with  the 
under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm,  which  separates  it  from  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  ribs  of  the  left  side.     The  internal  surface  is  slightly  concave,  and 
divided  by  a  vertical  fissure,  the  hilura,  into  an  anterior  or  larger,  and  a  posterior 
or  smaller  portion.     The  hilum  is  pierced  by  several  irregular  apertures,  for  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  vessels  and  nerves.     At  the  margins  of  the  hilum,  the  two 
layers  of  peritoneum  arc  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  spleen  on  to  the  cardiac 
end  of  the  stomach,  forming  the  gastro-splenic  omentum,  which  contains  between 
its  layers  the  splenic  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  vasa  brevia.     The  internal  sur- 
face is  in  relation,  in  front,  with  the  great  end  of  the  stomach ;  below,  with  the 
tail  of  the  pancreas;  and  behind,  with  the  left  crus  of  the  Diaphragm  and  cor- 
rcsjKonding  suprarenal  capsule.     The  vpper  end,  thick  and  rounded,  is  in  relation 
with  the  Diaphragm,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  the  suspen- 
sory ligament.     The  folder  ^r?cf  is  pointed ;  it  is  in  relation  with  the  left  extremity 
of  the  transverse  arch  of   the  colon.     The  anterior  maryin  is  free,   rounded, 
and  often  notched,  especially  below.     The  posterior  maryin  is  rounded,  and  lies 
in  relation  with  the  left  kidney,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  loose  areolar  tissue. 

The  spleen  is  held  in  its  position  by  two  folds  of  peritoneum:  one,  the  yastro- 
splenic  omentum,  connects  it  with  the  stomach ;  and  the  other,  the  suspensory 
liyament,  with  the  under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm. 

The  size  and  weight  of  the  spleen  are  liable  to  very  extreme  variations  at 
dilVerent  periods  of  life,  in  diflerent  individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual  under 
dilVcTent  conditicms.  In  the  axlult,  in  whom  it  attains  its  greatest  size,  it  is  usually 
about  five  inches  in  length,  three  or  four  inches  in  breadth,  and  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  weighs  about  seven  ounces.  At  hirth,  its 
weight,  in  proportion  to  the  entire  body,  is  almost  equal  to  what  is  observed  in 
the  adult,  bcnng  as  1  to  350:  whilst  in  the  adult  it  varies  from  1  to  320  and  400. 
In  old  (uje  the  organ  not  only  decreases  in  weight,  but  decreases  considerably  in 
prn|)(>rti(ni  to  the  entire  body,  being  as  1  to  700.  The  size  of  the  spleen  is 
increased  during  and  after  digestion,  and  varies  considerably  according  to  the 
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state  of  nutrition  ol'  tlie  bodv,  being  large  in  liigbly  fed,  and  small  in  starved 
animals.  In  interniittent  an^  otiier  fevers  it  becomes  much  enlarged,  weighing 
occasionally  from  18  to  20  pounds. 

Structure. — The  spleen  is  invested  by  two  couts — an  e.tternal  serous,  and  an 
internal  fibro-elastic  coat, 

Tlie  cilemal  or  serous  coal  is  derived  from  the  peritODCUm ;  it  is  thin,  smooth, 
and  in  the  human  subject  intimately  adherent  to  the  fibro-elastic  coat.  It  invests 
almost  the  entire  organ  :  being  reflected  from  it,  at  the  hilum,  on  to  the  great 
end  of  the  stomach,  aud  at  the  upjier  end  of  the  organ  on  to  the  Diaphragm. 

T\ic  Jibro-elaslic  coal  forms  the  framework  of  the  spleen.  It  invests  the  exte- 
rior of  the  organ,  and  at  the  hilum  is  reflected  inwards  upon  the  vessels  in  the 
form  of  vaginip  or  sheaths.  From  these  sheaths,  as  well  a.s  from  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  fibro-elastic  coat,  numerous  small  fibrous  bands,  Irabeculir  (Fig.  493), 
are  piven  ofl' in  all  directions;  these  uniting,  constitute  the  areolar  framework 
of  the  spleen.  The  framework  of  the  spleen  consist,«,  therefore,  of  a  sponge-like 
matoriai,  inclosing  a  number  of  small  spaces  or  areola,  formed  by  the  trabeculse, 
which  are  given  off  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule,  or  from  the  sheaths 
prolonged  inwards  on  the  blood-vessels.  And  in  these  spaces  or  areola;  is  con- 
tained the  splenic  pulp. 


The  proper  coat,  the  sheatha  of  the  vessels  and  the  traW'culre,  consist  of  a 
dense  mesh  of  while  and  yellow  elastic  fibrous  tissues,  the  latter  considerably 
predominating.  It  is  owing  to  the  prc^nce  of  this  tissue  that  the  ."plcen  \ios- 
scssGS  a  considerable  amount  of  elasticity  to  allow  of  the  very  considerable 
variations  in  size  that  it  presents  under  certain  circumstances.  In  some  of  the 
mammalia,  in  addition  to  the  usual  constituents  of  this  tunic,  there  are  Ibund 
numerous  pale,  flattened,  spindle-sha[)ed,  iuiclcitte<^)  fibres,  like  uustriped  muscular 
fibres.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  structure  that  the  spleen  possesses,  when 
acted  u[M)n  by  the  galvanic  current,  faint  traces  of  •.■ontrnctihty. 

The  proper  subetinve  ol'  the  s/ileen  or  .■'plieii  pulp  is  a  soft  mass  of  a  dark  reddish- 
brown  color,  rcseiiibliug  gruruous  bl<H»d.  AVlien  oxamiuiil  hy  means  ol  a  thin 
section,  under  tho  microscope,  it  is  louud  to  i'on.iist  of  a  niimlwr  of  branching 
cells,  and  of  an  iiitercol hilar  substauco.  The  cells  are  conncclivo- tissue  corpus- 
eies,  and  have  been  niiincd  the  s'lsleiilacular  or  sup|X)rtiiig  colls  of  the  pulp, 
Tiie  prixesscs  of  the.-*c  bnmchiug  cells  communicate  with  each  other,  thus  form- 
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ing  &  delicate  reticulated  lisaue  in  the  interior  of  the  areola),  lormt.'d  Ity  tW 
irabecuIiB  of  the  capsule.  So  that  ejich  primary  space  may  be  considered  to  be 
divided  into  a  number  of  smaller  spaces  by  the  junction  of  these  processes  of 
the  branching  eorpuscles.  These  secondary  spaoci!  contain  blood,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  white  oorpnscles  are  found  to  be  in  larger  proportions  than  they  ore  in 
ordinary  blood.  The  susteutacular  cells  arc  eitber  small,  uni-nucleateii,  ^r 
larger,  multi-nucleated  cells;  thoy  do  not  become  deeply  stained  with  carmiiif. 
like  the  cells  of  the  Malpighinn  bixHaw,  presently  to  be  described  (W.  Mlilli'n, 
but  like  them  they  possess  amceboid  movements  (Cohnheim).  In  many  of  them 
may  be  seen  deep  red,  or  reddish-yellow  granules  of  various  sizes,  which  presem 
iho  characters  of^the  luematin  of  the  blood.  Sometimes,  also,  unchanged  bli»xi 
disks  are  seen  included  in  these  cells,  but  more  frequently  blood-disks  are  fmiud 
which  are  altered  both  in  form  and  ooior.     In  fact,  hlood-corpuscles  in  all  stages 
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of  disintegratiim  may  be  noticed  to  occur  within  them.     Klein  has  reccnl 
pointed  out  that  sometimes  these  cells,  in  the  young  spleen,  contain  n  proUfeni 
mg  imcletis ;  that  is  to  say,  the  nucleus  is  of  large  size,  and  presents  a  numbj 
of  knob-iike  projectionfl,  as  if  small  nuclei  were  budding  from  it  by  n  pro« 
of  gemmation.    This  olwervation  is  of  importance,  as  it  may  explain  one  j 
sible  source  of  the  colorless  blood-corpuscles, 

Tiie  interspmies  or  areolie  formed  by  the  framework  of  the  spleen  arc  ilid 
filled  by  a  delicate  reticulum  of  branched  oonneciive-tisaue  corpuscles,  ifl 
interstices  of  which  are  occupied  by  bli>od,  and  in  which  tlie  blood-veaselH  la 
minate  in  the  manner  now  to  be  described. 

Blood-vessels  o/ the  Spleen. — The  splenic  artery  is  remarkable   for  its  lai 
fAzc  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  organ,  and  also  for  its  tortuous  course, 
divides  into  from  four  to  six  branches,  which  enter  the  hilum  of  the  spleen  a 
ramify  throughout  its  substance  (Pig.  i94),  receiving  sheaths  from  an  involntla 
iif  the  extenml  fibrous  tissue.     Similar  sheaths  also  invest  the  nerves  and  veil 

Each  branch  runs  in  the  transverse  axis  of  the  organ,  from  within  outwu 
diminishing  in  size  during  its  transit,  and  giving  off  in  its  passage  smat^ 
branches,  some  of  which  pass  to  the  anterior,  others  to  the  postpnor  [wrt,  Ttw 
ultimately  leave  the  trabecular  sheaths,  and  terminate  in  lln'  proper  sabfUai; 
of  the  spleen  in  small  tufls  or  pencils  of  minute  arterioles,  which  open  into  i 
intersUcesof  Ihc  reticulum  formed  by  the  branched  sustenlacular  cells.  Each  j 
the  larger  branchcsoftlic  artery  supplies  chiefly  that  region  of  the  organ  in  wh 
the  branch  ramifies,  having  no  anastomosis  with  the  majority  of  the  other  brancbJ 

Tlie  arterioles,  supported  by  the  minuta  trabcculin,  traverse  the  pulp  in  \ 
directions   in    bundles   or   pencilli    of    straight   vessels.     Their   external 
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aving  thelrabecular  sheatlis,  couni^tn  of  ordinary  connective  tissue,  but  it 
lally  undergoes  a  transformation,  becomes  much  thickened,  and  converted 
a  lymphoid  material,'  This  change  is  efi'ected  by  the  conversion  of 
lonneclive  tissue  into  a  cytogunous  tissue;  the  bundles  of  connective  tissiie 
ning  looser  and  laxer,  their  tibrils  more 
lie,  and  containing  in  their  inlerslices  an 
dance  of  lymph -corpuscles  (W.  Miiller), 
lymphoid  material  is  supplied  with  blood 
inute  vessels  derived  from  ihe  artery  with 
h  they  are  in  contact,  and  which  terminates 
reaking  up  into  a  network  of  capillary 
Is. 

ic  altered  coat  of  the  arterioles,  consisting 
nphoid  tissue,  presents  hcreand  there  thick- 
;s  of  a  spheroi<Ial  shape,  the  Malpiijliian 
t  of  the  spleen.     These  bodies  vary  in  size 
about  ihe  tJ^  of  an  inch  to  the  jV  of  an 
in  diameter.     They  are  merely  local  ex- 
ons  or  hyperplasia  of  the  lympiioid  tissue, 
lich  Ihe  external  coat  of  the  smaller  arteries 
e  spleen  is  formed.     They  are  most  ire- 
tly  fuund  -surrounding  the  arteriole,  which     Adenoid  iiuue.tiiii«iiiiaiDingtb«  ijmpiHor- 
ieems  to  tunnel  them,  but  occasionally  1  hey     nll^' reiicuium^^heTrmpi'^i^'TJia  «ide^ 
from  one  side  of  the  vensel  only,  and  present     miij  rem™.«i. 
jfwaraneeof  a  sessile  bud  growing  from  the 

jil  wall.  Klein,  however,  denies  this,  and  says  it  is  incorrect  to  describe  the 
i^hian  bodies  as  isolated  masses  of  adenoid  tissue,  but  that  they  are  always 
;u  around  an  artery,  t  hough  there  is  generally  a  greater  amount  on  one  side  than 
ther,  and  that,  therefore,  in  transverse  sections,  the  artery,  in  the  majority  of 
,  is  found  ill  an  eccentric  position.  These  bodies  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  on 
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•D  uf  Silicon,  showing  the  Tvnniiiution  of  the  Small  Blood-vexsel. 


nrfaee  of  a  fre.-^h  .section  of  the  organ,  appearing  afl  minute  dots  of  a  scmi- 
le  whitish  color  in  the  dark  sub-stance  of  the  pulp.  In  minute  structure 
resemble  the  adenoid  tissue  of  lymphatic  glands,  consisting  of  a  delicate 
dum,  in  the  meshes  of  which  lie  ordinary  lymphoid  cells. 

■rordini;;  to  Kli'tn.  it  iii  the  nheath  of  thi'  htiihII  vessel  wliii^h  nndeniocg  this  tranafonnation, 
rms  I)  "m.llil  inii-i^  of  a'lcnoiil  tiiwiie  wtiich  surrounds  tlio  vessel  like  a  cylindrical  sheath." 
la*  of  Iligdil-uiji.  |i,  424.) 
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The  reticulum  of  the  tissue  is  made  up  of  extremely  delicate  fibrils,  and  is 
comparatively  open  in  the  centre  of  the  corpuscle,  becoming  closer  at  the  periph- 
ery of  the  body.  The  cells  which  it  incloses,  like  the  supporting  cells  of  the 
pulp,  are  possessed  of  amoeboid  movements,  but  when  treated  with  carmine 
become  deeply  stained,  and  can  thus  easily  be  recognized  from  those  of  the  pulp. 

The  arterioles  terminate  in  capillaries,  which  traverse  the  pulp  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  their  walls  become  much  attenuated,  lose  their  tubular  character,  and  the 
cells  of  the  lymphoid  tissue,  of  which  they  are  composed,  become  altered,  pre- 
senting a  branched  appearance,  and  acquiring  processes  which  are  directly  con- 
nected with  the  processes  of  the  sustentacular  cells  of  the  pulp  (Fig.  496).  In 
this  manner  the  capillary  vessels  terminate,  and  the  blood  flowing  through  them 
finds  its  way  into  tne  interstices  of  the  reticulated  tissue  formed  by  the  branched 
connective-tissue  corpuscles  of  the  splenic  pulp.  Thus  the  blood  passing  through 
the  spleen  is  brought  into  intimate  relation  with  the  elements  of  the  pulp^  and 
no  doubt  undergoes  important  changes. 

After  these  changeJi  nave  taken  place  the  blood  is  collected  from  the  interstices 
of  the  tissue  by  the  rootlets  of  the  veins,  which  commence  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  arteries  terminate.     Where  a  vein  is  about  to  commence  the  con- 
nective-tissue corpuscles  of  the  pulp  arrange  themselves  in  rows,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  an  elongated  space  or  sinus.     They  become  changed  in  shape,  being 
elongated  and  spindle-shaped,  and  overlap  each  other  at  their  extremities.    They 
thus  form  a  sort  of  endothelial  lining  of  the  path  or  sinus,  which  is  the  radicle 
of  a  vein.     On  the  outer  surface  of  these  cells  are  seen  delicate  transverse  lines 
or  markings,  which  are  due  to  minute  elastic  fibrillaa  arranged  in  a  circular 
manner  around  the  sinus.    Thus  the  channel  obtains  a  continuous  external  invest- 
ment, and  gradually  becomes  converted  into  a  small  vein,  which  after  a  time 
presents  a  coat  of  ordinary  connective  tissue,  lined  by  a  layer  of  fusiform  epi- 
thelial cells,  which  are  continuous  with  the  supporting  cells  of  the  pulp.    The 
smaller  veins  unite  to  form  larger  ones,  which  do  not  accompany  the  arteries,  but 
soon  enter  the  trabecular  sheaths  of  the  capsule,  and  by  their  junction  form  from 
four  to  six  branches,  which  emerge  from  the  hilum,  and,  uniting,  form  the  splenic 
vein,  the  largest  radicle  of  the  vena  porta3. 

The  veins  are  remarkable  for  their  numerous  anastomoses,  while  the  arteries 
hardly  anastomose  at  all. 

The  lymphatics  originate  in  two  ways,  i.e.,  from  the  sheaths  of  the  arteries 
and  in  the  trabecula?.  The  former  accompany  the  blood-vessels,  the  latter  pass 
to  the  superficial  lymphatic  plexus,  which  may  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
organ.  The  two  sets  communicate  in  the  interior  of  the  organ.  They  pass 
through  the  lymphatic  glands  at  the  hilum,  and  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  branches  of  the  right  and  left  semilunar  ganglia, 
and  right  pneumogastric  nerve. 

The  termination  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  spleen  in  lymphoid  tissue  neces-' 
sarily  brings  the  blood  into  intimate  relation  witn  the  elements  of  this  tissue,  so 
that  the  blood  passes  through  its  meshes  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lymph 
through  the  meshes  of  the  adenoid  tissue  in  an  absorbent  gland.  Hence  the 
general  opinion  now  is  that  the  function,  or  one  of  the  functions,  of  the  spleen 
is  to  act  on  the  blood  in  the  same  way  as  the  lymph  is  acted  on  in  the  gland — 
I.e.,  to  develop  lymphatic,  or  white,  corpuscles  in  it.  And  in  sup])ort  of  this 
view  the  observation  is  adduced  that  the  blood  which  leaves  the  spleen  by  the 
vein  is  especially  rich  in  white  corpuscles.  The  red  blood -corpuscles  are  lound 
in  the  spleen-pulp  in  various  conditions  of  disintegration,  and  Kolliker  suggests 
that  the  spleen  serves  as  the  organ  in  which  the  used-up  blood -globules  are 
disintegrated  in  order  to  form  pigment,  which  is  then  transferred  to  the  liver 
by  the  splenic  blood,  to  be  used  in  the  bile.  Doubtless  the  spleen  subserves 
other  purposes  also.  There  seems  very  strong  reason  for  thinking  that  it  acts 
as  a  storehouse  of  nutrition  during  the  intervals  of  feeding,  and  possibly  as  a 
diverticulum  for  the  circulation,  uses  for  which  its  remarkable  elasticity  renders 
it  verv  fit. 


The  Thorax. 

THE  Thorax  is  a  conical  framework,  formed  partly  of  bones  and  partly  of  the 
soft  tissues  by  which  they  are  connected  together.  It  is  supported  and  its 
back  part  is  formed  by  the  middle,  or  dorsal,  region  of  the  spine.  It  is  narrow 
iibove,  broad  below,  flattened  before  and  behind,  and  somewhat  cordiform  on  a 
transverse  section. 

BouncUiries. — The  thorax  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  sternum,  the  six  upper 
costal  cartilages,  the  ribs,  and  intercostal  muscles;  at  the  sides,  by  the  ribs  and 
intercostal  muscles ;  and  behind,  by  the  same  structures  and  the  dorsal  portion 
3f  the  vertebral  column. 

The  superior  opening  of  the  thorax  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  first  rib ; 
in  front,  by  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum ;  and  behind,  by  the  first  dorsal 
vertebra.  It  is  broader  from  side  to  side  than  from  before  backwards ;  and  its 
Jirection  is  backwards  and  upwards.  The  upper  border  of  the  sternum  is  on  a 
level  with  the  second  dorsal  vertebra,  and  the  distance  between  them  is  about 
two  inches. 

The  lower  opening^  or  fto^e,  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  ensiform  cartilage; 
behind,  by  the  last  dorsal  vertebra ;  and  on  each  side  by  the  last  rib,  the  Dia- 
phragm filling  in  the  intervening  space.  Its  direction  is  obliquely  downwards 
and  backwards;  so  that  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  much  deeper  on  the  posterior 
than  on  the  anterior  wall.  It  is  wider  transversely  than  from  before  backwards. 
Its  outer  surface  is  convex ;  but  it  is  more  flattened  at  the  centre  than  at  the 
sides.  Its  floor  is  higher  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side,  corresponding  in  the 
dead  body  to  the  upper  border  of  the  fifth  costal  cartilage  on  the  right  side,  and 
to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  sixth  cartilage  on  the  left  side. 

The  parts  which  pass  through  the  upper  opening  of  the  thorax  are,  from  before 
backwards,  the  Sterno-hyoid  and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles,  the  remains  of  the 
thymus  gland,  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  and  the  Longus  Colli 
muscles  of  each  side;  on  the  sides,  the  arteria  innominata,  the  left  common 
carotid  and  left  subclavian  arteries,  the  internal  mammary  and  superior  inter- 
costal arteries,  the  right  and  left  veme  innominatje,  and  the  inferior  thyroid 
veins,  the  pneumogastric,  sympathetic,  phrenic,  and  cardiac  nerves,  the  anterior 
branch  of  the  first  dorsal  nerve,  and  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  of  the  left 
side.  The  apex  of  each  lung,  covered  by  the  pleura,  also  projects  through  this 
aperture,  a  little  above  the  margin  of  the  first  rib. 

The  viscera  contained  in  the  thorax  are,  the  heart,  inclosed  in  its  membranous 
bag,  the  pericardium ;  and  the  lungs,  invested  by  the  pleurge. 

The  Pericardium. 

The  Pericardium  is  a  conical  membranous  sac,  in  which  the  heart  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  vessels  are  contained.  It  is  placed  behind  the  sternum, 
and  the  cartilages  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs  of  the  left 
side,  in  the  interval  between  the  pleura). 

Its  apex  is  directed  upwards,  and  surrounds  the  great  vessels  about  two  inches 
above  their  origin  from  the  base  of  the  heart.  Its  base  is  attached  to  the  central 
tendon  of  the  Diaphragm,  extending  a  little  farther  to  the  left  than  to  the  right 
side.  In  front  it  is  separated  from  the  sternum  by  the  remains  of  the  thymus 
gland  above,  and  a  little  loose  areolar  tissue  below;  and  is  covered  by  the 
margins  of  the  lungs,  especially  the  left.     Behind^  it  rests  upon  the  bronchi,  the 
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eesophagiiR,  and  the  desoemling  aorta.  Laterally,  it  is  onvered  by  ihe  plenma 
the  phrenic  nerve,  witli  its  accompanying  vessels,  descending  helweeu  the  tirf 
membranes  on  either  side. 

The  pericardium  is  a  fibro-serous   membrane,  and  consists,  tbcrefore,  of  ti 
layers,  an  externa!  fibrous  and  an  internal  serous. 

The/fti-ojM  layer  is  a  strong,  dense  membrane.     Above,  it  surrounds  the  g 
vessels  arising  from  the  base  of  the  heart,  on  which  it  is  continued  in  the  fornij 
of  tubular  prolongations,  which  are  gradually  lost  upon  their  external  cnal;  the] 
Btrongest  being  that  whiob  incloses  the  aorta.     The  pericardium  may  bo  tra 


Fig.  497.— Kill 


T  n(  tlio  ThoFM.     The  Rihs  nmi  Sternum  nre  represenlcd 
a  the  Luiig»,  Heart,  tind  oiliar  Internal  Urgiuis. 


over  these  vessels,  to  becume  continuous  with  ihedei'plaverof  lhco_. 

Below,  it  is  attached  to  the  central  tendon  of  the  Diapiiragin ;  and,  oa  tho  1 
side,  to  its  muscular  fibres. 

The  vessels  receiving  fibrous  prolongntion.s  fW)ni  ibis  membrane  are  the  Brfirt 
the  superior  vena  cava,  tho  right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries,  and  the  foni 
monary  veins.     As  the  inferior  vena  cava  outers  the  i>erioardium   throu^^h  I 
oentrul  tendon  of  the  Diaphragm,  it  receives  no  covering  from  the  fibrous  lai 

The  serous  layer  invest;*  llie  heart,  and  is  then  reflected  on  the  inner  surface  q 
the  pericardium.     It  eonwsts,  ihorefore,  of  u  visceral  and  parietal  portion, 
former  invesis  the  surface  of  the  heart,  and  I  he  commencement  of  the  great  v 
to  the  exlent  of  two  inches  IVom  their  origin  ;  from  these  it  is  rellected  upon  t] 
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inner  surface  of  the  fibrous  layer,  lining,  below,  the  upper  surface  of  the  central 
tendon  of  the  Diaphragm.  The  serous  membrane  incloses  the  aorta  and  pulmo- 
nary artery  in  a  single  tube ;  but  it  only  partially  covers  the  superior  and  inferior 
vena  cava  and  the  four  pulmonary  veins.  Its  inner  surface  is  smooth  and  glisten- 
ing, and  secretes  a  thin  fluid,  which  serves  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  the  heart. 
The  arteries  of  the  pericardium  are  derived  from  the  internal  mammary,  and 
its  musculo-phrenic  branch,  and  from  the  descending  thoracic  aorta. 

The  Heart. 

The  Heart  is  a  hollow  muscular  organ  of  a  conical  form,  placed  between  the 
lungs,  and  inclosed  in  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium. 

Position, — The  heart  is  placed  obliquely  in  the  chest :  the  broad  attached  end, 
or  base,  is  directed  upwards  and  backwards  to  the  right,  and  corresponds  to  the 
interval  between  the  fifth  and  eighth  dorsal  vertebrae ;  the  apex  is  directed  for- 
wards and  to -the  left,  and  corresponds  to  the  interspace  between  the  cartilage  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  one  inch  to  the  inner  side,  and  two  inches  below  the  left 
nipple.  The  heart  is  placed  behind  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  sternum,  and  pro- 
jects further  into  the  left  than  into  the  right  cavity  of  the  chest,  extending  from 
the  median  line  about  three  inches  in  the  former  direction,  and  only  one  and  a 
half  in  the  latter.  Its  upper  border  would  correspond  to  a  line  drawn  across  the 
sternum,  on  a  level  with  the  upj)er  border  of  the  third  costal  cartilages;  and  its 
lower  border,  to  a  line  drawn  across  the  lower  end  of  the  gladiolus,  from  the  right 
side  of  the  costo-xiphoid  articulation  to  the  point  above  mentioned,  as  the  situa- 
tion of  the  apex.  The  lungs  cover  a  part  of  the  heart,  and  during  inspiration, 
when  their  borders  nearly  meet  behind  the  sternum,  a  thin  layer  of  lung  covers 
the  roots  of  all  the  large  vessels.  Hence  the  custom  of  making  a  patient  hold 
his  breath  whilst  examining  the  sounds  of  the  heart.  But  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  heart  is  always  uncovered  by  the  lungs  where  they  recede  from  eacli  other 
l:x)low.  This  "  area  of  the  heart's  dulness,"  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  said  by 
Mr.  Iloldcn*  to  be  indicated,  roughly,  but  sufficiently  for  practical  j^urposes,  by  a 
<;ircle  one  inch  in  radius,  the  centre  of  which  is  midway  between  tlie  left  nipple 
and  the  end  of  the  sternum.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  heart  is  round  and  con- 
vex, directed  upwards  and  forwards,  and  formed  chiefly  by  the  right  ventricle  and 
part  of  the  left.  Its  posterior  surface  is  flattened,  and  rests  upon  the  Diaphragm, 
and  is  formed  chiefly  oy  the  left  ventricle.  The  right  border  is  long,  tnin,  and 
sharp;  the  left  border  short,  but  thick  and  round. 

Size, — The  heart,  in  the  adult,  measures  ?iVQ  inches  in  length,  three  inches  and 
a  half  in  breadth  in  the  broadest  part,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  in  thickness. 
The  prevalent  weight,  in  the  male,  varies  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces ;  in  the  female 
from  eight  to  ten :  iUs  ))rojx)rtions  to  the  bodv  l)eing  as  1  to  169  in  males;  1  to 
149  in  females.  The  heart  continues  increasmg  in  weight,  and  also  in  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness,  up  to  an  advanced  })eri(jd  of  life:  this  increase  is  more 
marked  in  men  than  in  women. 

Component  Paris. — The  heart  is  sulxlivided  by  a  longitudinal  muscular  septum 
into  two  lateral  halves,  which  are  named  res])ectively,  from  their  position,  right 
and  left ;  and  a  transverse  constriction  divides  each  lialf  of  the  organ  into  two 
cavities,  the  upper  cavity  on  each  side  being  called  the  auricle^  the  lower  the  ven- 
tricle. The  right  is  the  venous  side  of  the  heart,  receiving  into  its  a\iricle  the 
dark  venous  blood  from  the  entire  body,  by  the  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava, 
and  coronary  sinus.  From  the  right  auricle  the  blood  passes  into  the  right  ven- 
tricle, and  from  the  right  ventricle,  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  into  the  lungs. 
The  blood,  arterializcd  by  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  is  returned  to  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  by  the  pulmonary  veins,  which  open  into  the  left  auricle ;  from 
the  left  auricle  the  blood  passes  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  from  the  left  ventricle 

^  ^*  I^Ddniarks— Medical  and  Surgical,''  2d  ed.,  p.  22. 
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is  distributed,  by  the  aorta  and  its  subdivisions,  through  the  entire  body. 
oonstilules  llie  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  adult. 

This  division  of  the  heart  into  four  cavities  is  indicated  by  grooves  upon  ii 
surface.  The  great  transverse  groove  separating  the  auricles  from  the  ventricl( 
ia  called  ihe  auritrttlo-ventricular  groove.  It  is  deficient,  in  front,  from  being 
crossed  by  the  root  of  Ihe  pulmonary  artery,  and  contains  the  trunk  of  tl 
nutrient  vessels  of  the  heart.  The  auricular  portion  occupies  the  base  of  thj 
heart,  and  is  subdivided  into  two  cavities  by  a  median  septum.  The  two  vi 
tricles  are  also  separated  into  a  I'ight  and  left,  by  two  longitudinal  furrows,  ti 
inlerventricutar  grooves,  vrhich  are  situated  one  on  the  anterior,  the  other  on  ' 
posterior  surface:  these  extend  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  organ; 
former  being  situated  nearer  to  the  left  border  of  the  heart,  and  the  latter  to 
right.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  right  ventricle  forms  the  greater  jxirtioncfV 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart,  and  the  left  ventricle  more  of  its  posterior  aurfsci^  ■ 

Each  of  these  cavities  should  now  be  separately  examined. 

The  Right  Auricle  is  a  little  larger  than  the  left,  its  walls  Bomewhat  thinner, 
measuring  about  one  line;   and  its  cavity  is  capable  of  containing  about  lw> 
ounces.     It  consists  of  two  parts,  a  principal  cavity,  or  sinus,  and  ati  append'"" 
auriculie. 

Fig.  498.- 


Tliesi'nuais  the  Inrgequadrangiilarcavity, placed  between  the  twovensecayl 
its  walls  are  extremely  thin  ;  it  is  connected  below  with  the  right  ventricle,  ■ 
internally  with  the  left  auricle,  being  free  in  the  rest  of  its  extent,  i 

The  appendix  auricula,  so  called  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a  dog'K  c«d 
A  small  conical  muscular  pouch,  the  margins  of  wliich  present  a  dentuted  eu 
It  projects  from  the  sinus  forwards  and  to  the  let\  side,  overlapping  the  root! 
the  aorta. 


To  exntnioe  the  interior  of  llie  niirictc, « 
tor  iiiitr);iu,  fnnii  its  ri^lit  border  to  llie  nppeiiilix ;  itn<l  frui 
bIiuuUI  bu  fttri'itd  uijwnrils,  iiloiig  iliu  iniier  siilo  uf  tbe  lw< 


n  shnnlO  bu  maAe  Hlong  it 

tliv  iiiiiliHe  uf  tills,  a  nMui 


Openings. 
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The  following  parts  present  themselves  for  examination : — 

"  Superior  cava. 

Inferior  cava.  ,  x?    *     u- 

r\  TT  1  I  l^ustachian. 

Coronary  sinus.  Valves.     <  ^, 

Foramina  Tliebesii.  ^  ^' 

^  Auriculo-ventricular. 

Relics  of  foetal  f  Annulus  ovalis. 

structure.       (  Fossa  ovalis. 

Musculi  pectinati. 

Tuberculum  Loweri. 

Openings. — The  superior  vena  cava  returns  the  blood  from  the  upper  half  of 
the  body,  and  opens  into  the  upj)er  and  front  part  of  the  auricle,  the  direction  of 
its  orifice  being  downwards  and  forwards. 

The  inferior  vena  cava,  larger  than  the .  superior,  returns  the  blood  from  the 
lower  half  of  the  body,  and  opens  into  the  lowest  part  of  the  auricle,  near  the 
septum,  the  direction  of  its  orifice  being  upwards  and  inwards.  The  direction 
of  a  current  of  blood  through  the  superior  vena  cava  would  consequently  be 
towards  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice ;  whilst  the  direction  of  the  blood  through 
the  inferior  cava  would  be  towards  tlio  auricular  septum.  This  is  the  normal 
direction  of  the  two  currents  in  foetal  life. 

The  tffberculum  Loweri  is  a  small  projection  on  the  right  wall  of  the  auricle, 
between  the  two  cavne.  This  is  most  distinct  in  the  hearts  of  quadrupeds;  in 
man  it  is  scarcely  visible.  It  was  supposed  by  Lower  to  direct  the  blood  from 
the  superior  cava  towards  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening. 

The  coronary  sinus  opens  into  the  auricle,  between  the  inferior  vena  cava  and 
the  auriculo-ventricular  opening.  It  returns  the  blood  from  the  substance  of  the 
heart,  and  is  protected  by  a  semicircular  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
auricle,  the  coronary  valve.  The  sinus,  before  entering  the  auricle,  is  consider- 
ably dilated — nearly  to  the  size  of  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  Its  wall  is  partly 
muscular,  and,  at  its  Junction  with  the  great  coronary  vein,  is  somewhat  con- 
stricted, and  furnished  with  a  valve,  consisting  of  two  unequal  segments. 

The  foramina  Thehesii  are  numerous  minute  apertures,  the  mouths  of  small 
veins  (venae  cordis  minimoe),  which  open  on  various  parts  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  auricle.  They  return  the  blooil  directly  from  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
heart.  Some  of  these  foramina  are  minute  depressions  in  the  walls  of  the  heart, 
presenting  a  closed  extremity. 

The  auriculo-ventricular  opening  is  the  large  oval  aperture  of  communication 
between  the  auricle  and  the  ventricle,  to  be  presently  described. 

Valves. — The  Eustachian  valve  is  situated  between  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  inferior  vena  cava  and  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice.  It  is  semilunar  in 
form,  its  convex  margin  being  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  vein ;  its  concave 
margin,  which  is  free,  terminating  in  two  cornua,  of  which  the  left  is  attached 
to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  annulus  ovalis;  the  right  being  lost  on  the  wall  of 
the  auricle.  The  valve  is  formed  by  a  duplicature  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  auricle,  containing  a  few  muscular  fibres. 

In  xYiQfmtus  this  valve  is  of  large  size,  and  serves  to  direct  the  blood  from  the 
inferior  vena  cava  through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle. 

In  the  adnlt  it  is  occasionally  persistent,  and  may  assist  in  preventing  the 
reflux  of  blood  into  the  inferior  vena  cava ;  more  commonly  it  is  small,  and  its 
free  margin  presents  a  cribriform  or  filamentous  appearance ;  occasionally  it  is 
altogether  wanting 

The  coronary  valve  (valve  of  Thebesius)  is  a  semicircular  fold  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  auricle,  protecting  the  orifice  of  the  coronary  sinus.  It  pre- 
vents the  regurgitation  oi  blood  into  the  sinus  during  the  contraction  of  the 
auricle.     This  valve  is  occasionally  double. 

The  fossa  ovalis  is  an  oval  depression,  corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the 
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foramen  ovale  in  the  foetus.     It  is  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  septum 
auricularum,  above  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  annulus  ovalis  is  the  prominent  oval  margin  of  the  foramen  ovale.  It  b 
most  distinct  above  and  at  the  sides ;  below,  it  is  deficient.  A  small  slit-like 
valvular  opening  is  occasionally  found,  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  fossa  ovalis, 
which  leads  upwards,  beneath  the  annulus,  into  the  left  auricle,  and  is  the  remains 
of  the  aperture  between  the  two  auricles  in  the  foetus. 

The  musculi  pectinati  are  small,  prominent  muscular  columns,  which  run  across 
the  inner  surface  of  the  appendix  auriculae  and  adjoining  portion  of  the  wall  of 
the  sinus.  They  have  received  the  name  pectinati  from  the  fancied  resemblance 
they  bear  to  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

The  Right  VentricTjE  is  triangular  in  form,  and  extends  from  the  right 
auricle  to  near  the  apex  of  the  heart.  Its  anterior  or  upper  surface  is  rounded 
and  convex,  and  forms  the  larger  part  of  the  front  of  the  heart.  Its  posterior 
or  under  surface  is  flattened,  rests  upon  the  Diaphragm,  and  forms  only  a  small 
part  of  the  back  of  the  heart.  Its  inner  wall  is  formed  by  the  partition  between 
the  two  ventricles,  the  septum  ventrtculorum,  the  surface  of  which  is  convex, 
and  bulges  into  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle.  Superiorly,  the  ventricle  forms 
a  conical  prolongation,  the  infundibulum^  or  conus  arteriosus,  from  which  the 
pulmonary  artery  arises.  The  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  are  thinner  than  those 
of  the  left,  the  proportion  between  them  being  as  1  to  2  (Bizot).  The  wall  is 
thickest  at  the  base,  and  gradually  becomes  thinner  towards  the  apex.  The 
•cavity,  which  equals  that  of  the  left  ventricle,  is  capable  of  containing  about 
three  fluidounccs.* 

To  examine  the  interior  an  incision  should  be  made  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  anterior  veotric- 
iilar  groove  from  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  should  be  carried  up  from 
thence  along  the  right  border  of  the  ventricle  as  far  as  the  auriculo- ventricular  opening. 

The  following  parts  present  themselves  for  examination : — 

Q    ^  .  f  Auriculo-ventricular. 

^  I  Opening  of  the  pulmonary  arterv. 

Valves,     j  Tricuspid. 
[  bemilunar. 

And  a  muscular  and  tendinous  apparatus  connected  with  the  tricuspid  valve:— 

Columnje  carneic.  Chorda?  tendine-e. 

^rUii  aftric'iJo-veyilncular  orifice  is  the  large  oval  aperture  of  communication 
between  the  auricle  and  ventricle.  It  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  ventricle, 
near  the  right  border  of  the  heart,  and  corresponds  to  the  centre  of  the  sternum, 
between  the  fourth  costal  cartilages.  The  opening  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter,* 
oval  from  side  to  side,  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  ring,  covered  by  the  lining  mem- 
l)rane  of  the  heart,  and  rather  larger  than  the  corresponding  aperture  on  the  left 
side,  being  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  ends  of  four  fingers.  It  is  guarded  by 
the  tricuspid  valve. 

The  opening  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  circular  in  form,  and  situated  at  the 
summit  of  the  conus  arteriosus,  close  to  the  septum  ventriculorum.  It  is  placed 
on  the  left  side  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  oj>cning,  upon  the  anterior  aspect  of 

*  Morrant  Baker  says  that,  *' taking  the  iTieans  of  various  estimates,  it  may  be  inferred  tliat 
eacli  ventricle  is  able  to  contain  four  to  six  ounces  of  blood."  (Kirke's  Phi/siology^  10th  edition, 
p.  loO.) 

^  In  the  Pathological  Transactions,  vol.  vi.,  p.  Ill),  Dr.  Peacock  has  given  some  careful  researches 
upon  the  weij^ht  and  dimensions  of  the  heart  in  health  and  disease.  He  states,  as  the  result  of 
his  investigations,  that,  in  the  healthy  adult  heart,  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  aperture  has* 
mean  circumference  of  54.4  lines,  or  4^5  inches;  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  aperture  a  mean 
<;ironinference  of  44.3  lines,  or  3f}  inches;  the  pulmonic  orifice  of  40  lines,  or  8W  inches;  and 
the  aortic  orifice  of  35.5  lines,  or  8^  inches;  but  the  dimensions  of  the  orifices  varied  greatly  in 
different  cases,  the  auriculo-ventricular  aperture  having  a  range  of  from  45  to  60  lines,  and  tlw 
others  in  the  same  proportion. 
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the  heart,  and  corresponds  to  the  articulation  of  the  third  costal  cartilage  of  the 
left  side  with  the  sternum.  Its  orifice  is  guarded  by  the  pulmonary  semilunar 
valves. 

The  tricuspid  valve  consists  of  three  segments  of  a  triangular  or  trapezoidal 
shape,  formed  by  a  duplicature  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  strengthened 
by  a  layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  containing,  according  to  Kiirschner  and  Senac, 
muscular  fibres.  These  segments  are  connected  by  their  bases  to  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice,  and  by  their  sides  with  one  another,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
annular  membrane,  which  is  attached  round  the  margin  of  the  auriculo- ventricular 
opening,  their  free  margins  and  ventricular  surfaces  affording  attachment  to  a 
number  of  delicate  tendinous  cords,  the  chordae  tendinese.  The  largest  and  most 
movable  segment  is  placed  towards  the  left  side  of  the  auriculo- ventricular  open- 
ing, interposed  between  that  opening  and  the  pulmonary  artery.  Another  seg- 
ment corresponds  to  the  front  of  the  ventricle ;  and  a  third  to  its  posterior  wall. 
The  central  part  of  each  segment  is  thick  and  strong:  the  lateral  margins  are 
thin  and  indented.  The  chordae  tendineae  are  connected  with  the  adjacent  mar- 
gins of  the  principal  segments  of  the  valve,  and  are  further  attached  to  each  seg- 
ment in  the  following  manner:  1.  Three  or  four  reach  the  attached  margin  of 
each  segment,  where  they  are  continuous  with  the  auriculo- ventricular  tendinous 
ring.  2.  Others,  four  to  six  in  number,  are  attached  to  the  central  thickened 
part  of  each  segment.  3.  The  most  numerous  and  finest  are  connected  with  the 
marginal  portion  of  each  segment. 

The  columnar  cameee  are  the  3'ounded  muscular  columns  which  project  from 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  ventricle,  excepting  near  the  opening 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  They  may  be  classified,  accoraing  to  their  mode  of 
connection  with  the  ventricle,  into  three  sets.  The  first  set  merely  form  promi- 
nent ridges  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ventricle,  being  attached  by  their  entire 
length  on  one  side,  as  well  as  by  their  extremities.  The  second  set  are  attached 
by  their  two  extremities,  but  are  free  in  the  rest  of  their  extent;  whilst  the  third 
set  {mtisculi  papillares),  three  or  four  in  number,  are  attached  by  one  extremity 
to  the  wall  of  the  heart,  the  opposite  extremity  giving  attachment  to  the  chordae 
tendineae.  The  tricuspid  valve  is  situated  behind  the  middle  of  the  sternum, 
about  the  level  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage. 

The  semilunar  values,  three  in  number,*  guard  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  They  consist  of  three  semicircular  folds,  two  anterior  and  one  posterior, 
formed  by  a  duplicature  of  the  lining  membrane,  strengthened  by  fibrous  tissue. 
They  are  attached,  by  their  convex  margins,  to  the  wall  of  the  artery,  at  its 
junction  with  the  ventricle,  the  straight  border  being  free,  and  directed  upwards 
in  the  course  of  the  vessel,  against  the  sides  of  which  the  valve-flaps  are  pressed 
during  the  passage  of  the  blood  along  the  artery.  The  free  margin  of  each  is 
somewhat  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  valve,  is  strengthened  by  a  bundle  of  tendi- 
nous fibres,  and  presents,  at  its  middle,  a  small  projecting  fibro-cartilaginous 
nodule,  called  corpus  Arantii.  From  this  nodule,  tendinous  fibres  radiate  through 
the  valve  to  its  attached  margin,  and  these  fibres  form  a  constituent  part  of  its 
substance  throughout  its  whole  extent,  excepting  two  narrow  lunatea  portions, 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  nodule  immediately  behind  the  free  margin ;  here 
the  valve  is  thin,  and  formed  merely  by  the  lining  membrane.  During  the 
passage  of  the  blood  along  the  pulmonary  artery  these  valves  are  pressed  against 
the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  course  of  the  blood  along  the  tube  is  uninter- 
rupted; but  during  the  ventricular  diastole,  when  the  current  of  blood  along  the 
pulmonary  artery  is  checked,  and  partly  thrown  back  by  its  elastic  walls,  these 
valves  become  immediately  expanded,  and  effectually  close  the  entrance  of  the 
tube.  When  the  valves  are  closed,  the  lunated  portions  of  each  are  brought  into 
contact  with  one  another  by  their  opposed  surfaces,  the  three  fibro-cartilaginous 

'  The  pulmonary  semilunar  valves  have  been  found  to  be  two  in  number  instead  of  three  (Dr. 
Hand,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  the  Narth-  We^feru  MtJ.  and  Surg.  Joum.^  Jaly^  1873),  and  the  same 
variety  is  more  frequently  noticed  in  the  aortic  semilunar  valves. 
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nodalefi  filling  u|)  I  he  amaU  triangular  space  that  would  be  otherwise  left  by  H 
appro ximatioD  of  the  three  fiemilunar  valves. 

Between  the  semilunar  valvea  and  the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary  arti 
are  three  pouchca  or  dilatations,  one  behind  each  viilve.  These  are  the  puhi 
nary  sinuses  (sinuses  of  Yalsalvd).  Similar  sinuses  exist  between  the  semiliiE 
valves  and  the  commeDcement  of  the  aorta  ;  they  are  larger  than  the  pnlmona™ 
sinuses.  The  blood,  in  its  regurgitation  ttiwarda  the  hearl,  finds  its  wnyiiP 
these  sinuses,  and  so  shuts  down  the  valve-flaps.  The  pulmonary  valves  4 
situated  behind  the  junction  of  the  left  third  rib  with  the  sternnm. 

The  Left  Auricle  is  rather  smaller  but  thicker  than  the  right,  measur 
about  one  line  and  a  half;  it  consists,  like  the  right,  of  two  parts,  a  principi 
cavity  or  sinus,  and  an  ap]Dendix  auricula. 

The  sinua  is  cuboidal  in  form,  and  concealed  in  front  by  the  pulmonary  artet 
and  aorta;  internally  it  is  separated  from  the  right  auricle  by  the  septum  a 
ularum ;  behind,  it   receives  on  eaoh  aide  the  pulmonary  veins,  being  free  in  ll 
rest  of  its  extent, 


Fig.  iOfl.— The  Left  AnrifJe  and  Veutriole  laid  I'p^n,  tlie  Anterior  Walls  of  bol.li  being 


The  appetidix  auriculge  is  somewhat  constricted  at  its  junction  with  the  wn 
it  is  longer,  narrower,  and  more  curved  than  that  of  the  right  side,  and  its  mai_ 
more  deeply  indented,  presenting  a  kind  of  foliated  appearance.     Its  diroctionfl 
forwards  and  towards  the  right  aide,  overlapping  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  a 

In  ordpr  li>  examine  its  interior,  a  Ijorizontal  inoision  should  bo  niwle  nliing  Uio  a 
lini'dor  nf  tlie  ntiricle  to  the  ventriclo ;  and  from  tlie  niiddle  of  this  a  seoond  iiioiaion  ohoalili 
aurriof]  upwards. 

Tlie  following  parts  then  present  themselves  for  examination : — 

The  ojieniiigs  of  the  four  pulmonary  veins, 
A uriculo- ventricular  o[x-ning, 
Musouli  pectinati. 
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The  pulmonary  veins^  four  in  number,  open,  two  into  the  right  and  two  into 
the  left  side  of  the  auricle.  The  two  left  veins  frequently  terminate  by  a  common 
opening.     They  are  not  provided  with  valves. 

The  auriculchventricular  openiny  is  the  large  oval  aperture  of  communication 
between  the  auricle  and  ventricle.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  the  corresponding 
opening  on  the  opposite  side  (see  note,  p.  832). 

The  mnscull  pectinati  are  fewer  in  number  and  smaller  than  on  the  right  side; 
they  are  confined  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  appendix. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  septum  auricularum  may  be  seen  a  lunated 
impression,  bounded  below  by  a  crescentic  ridge,  the  concavity  of  which  is 
turned  upwards.  The  depression  is  just  above  the  fossa  ovalis  in  the  right 
auricle. 

The  Left  Ventricle  is  longer  and  more  conical  in  shape  than  the  right 
ventricle.  It  forms  a  small  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  heart,  and  a  considerable  part  of  its  posterior  surface.  It  also  forms  the 
apex  of  the  heart  by  its  projection  beyond  the  right  ventricle.  Its  walls  are 
much  thicker  than  those  of  the  right  side,  the  proportion  being  as  2  to  1 
(Bizot).  They  are  also  thickest  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  ventricle,  becoming 
gradually  thinner  towards  the  base,  and  also  towards  the  apex,  which  is  the 
thinnest  part. 

Its  cavity  should  be  opened  by  making  an  incision  through  its  anterior  wall  along  the  left 
side  of  the  ventricular  septum,  and  carrying  it  round  the  apex  and  along  its  posterior  surface  to 
the  auriculo>ventricular  opening. 

The  following  parts  present  themselves  for  examination : — 


Openings.  < 


Auriculo- ventricular.  -rr  i        /  Mitral. 

A      .  •  V  aives.  AC      *! 

Aortic.  ( Semilunar. 

ChordaB  tendineas.  Columnae  carneas. 


The  auricuhventriciLlar  opening  is  placed  to  the  left  of  the  aortic  orifice,  in 
the  third  intercostal  space  to  the  left  of  the  sternum.  It  is  a  little  smaller  than 
the  corresponding  aperture  of  the  opposite  side ;  and,  like  it,  is  broader  in  the 
transverse  than  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  dense 
fibrous  ring,  covered  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  and  guarded  by  the 
mitral  valve.  * 

The  aortic  opening  is  a  small,  circular  aperture,  in  front  and  to  the  right  side 
of  the  auriculo-ventricular,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  one  of  the  segments 
of  the  mitral  valve.  Its  orifice  is  guarded  by  the  semilunar  valves.  Its  position 
corresponds  to  the  left  half  of  the  sternum,  on  a  line  with  the  lower  border  of 
the  third  costal  cartilage. 

The  mitral  valve  is  attached  to  the  circumference  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
orifice  in  the  same  way  that  the  tricuspid  valve  is  on  the  opposite  side.  It  is 
formed  by  a  duplicature  of  the  lining  membrane,  strengthened  by  fibrous  tissue, 
and  contains  a  few  muscular  fibres.  It  is  larger  in  size,  thicker,  and  altogether 
stronger  than  the  tricuspid,  and  consists  of  two  segments  of  unequal  size.  The 
larger  segment  is  placed  in  front,  between  the  auriculo-ventricular  and  aortic 
orifices,  and  is  said  to  prevent  the  filling  of  the  aorta  during  the  distension  of 
the  ventricle.  Two  smaller  segments  are  usually  found  at  the  angle  of  junction 
of  the  larger.  The  mitral  valve-flaps  are  furnished  with  chordae  tendineae,  the 
mode  of  attachment  of  which  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  those  on  the  right 
side ;  but  they  are  thicker,  stronger,  and  less  numerous.  The  mitral  valve  lies  in 
the  third  intercostal  space,  about  an  inch  from  the  left  border  of  the  sternum. 

The  semilunar  valves  surround  the  orifice  of  the  aorta;  two  are  posterior 
(right  and  left)  and  one  anterior :  they  are  similar  in  structure,  and  in  their  mcxie 
of  attachment,  to  those  of  the  {)ulmonary  artery.  They  are,  however,  larger, 
thicker,  and  stronger  tlian  those  of  tlie  right  side ;  the  lunuhe  are  more  distinct, 
and  the  corpora  Arantii  larger  and  more  prominent.     Between  each  valve  and  the 
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cylinder  of  the  aorta  is  a  deep  depression,  the  sinus  aortici  (sinuses  of  Valsalva); 
they  are  larger  than  those  at  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  aortic 
valves  lie  close  behind  the  left  border  of  the  sternum,  close  to  the  lower  margin 
of  the  third  costal  cartilage. 

The  columnse  carnese  admit  of  a  subdivision  into  three  sets,  like  those  upon  the 
right  side ;  but  they  are  smaller,  more  numerous,  and  present  a  dense  interlace- 
ment, especially  at  the  apex  and  upon  the  posterior  wall.  Those  attached  by 
one  extremity  only,  the  musculi  papillares^  are  two  in  number,  being  connected 
one  to  the  anterior  the  other  to  the  posterior  wall ;  they  are  of  large  size,  and 
terminate  by  free  rounded  extremities,  from  which  the  chordae  tendinese  arise. 

The  Endocardium  is  a  thin  membrane  which  lines  the  internal  surface  of  the 
heart ;  it  assists  in  forming  the  valves  by  its  reduplications,  and  is  continuous 
with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  great  blood-vessels.  It  is  a  smooth,  trans- 
parent membrane,  giving  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  heart  its  glistening  appear- 
ance. It  is  more  opaque  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  thicker 
in  the  auricles  than  in  the  ventricles,  and  thickest  in  the  left  auricle.  It  is  thin 
on  the  musculi  pectinati,  and  on  the  columnae  carneae;  but  thicker  on  the 
smooth  part  of  the  auricular  and  ventricular  walls,  and  on  the  tips  of  the 
musculi  papillares. 

Structure, — The  heart  consists  of  muscular  fibres,  and  of  fibrous  rings  which 
serve  for  their  attachment. 

The  fibrous  rings  surround  the  auriculo- ventricular  and  arterial  orifices:  they 
are  stronger  upon  the  left  than  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  The  auriculo- 
ventricular  rings  serve  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  auricles 
and  ventricles,  and  also  for  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  ;  the  ring  on  the  left 
side  is  closely  connected,  by  its  right  margin,  with  the  aortic  arterial  ring. 
Between  these  and  the  right  auriculo- ventricular  ring  is  a  fibro-cartilaginous 
mass ;  and  in  some  of  the  larger  animals,  as  the  ox  and  elephant,  a  nodule  of 
bone. 

The  fibrous  rings  surrounding  the  arterial  orifices  serve  for  the  attachment  of 
the  great  vessels  and  semilunar  valves.  Each  ring  receives,  by  its  ventricular 
margin,  the  attachment  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  ventricles;  its  0[>posite 
margin  presents  three  deep  semicircular  notches,  within  which  the  middle  coat 
of  the  artery  (which  presents  three  convex  semicircular  segments)  is  firmly 
fixed ;  the  attachment  of  the  artery  to  its  fibrous  ring  being  strengthened  by  the 
thin  cellular  coat  and  serous  membrane  externally,  and  by  the  endocardium 
within.  It  is  opposite  the  margins  of  these  semicircular  notches,  in  the  arterial 
rings,  that  the  endocardium,  by  its  reduplication,  forms  the  semilunar  valves, 
the  fibrous  structure  of  the  ring  being  continued  into  each  of  the  segments  of  the 
valve  at  this  part.  The  middle  coat  of  the  artery  in  this  situation  is  thin,  and 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  arc  dilated  to  form  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva. 

The  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  consists  of  bands  of  fibres,  which  present 
an  exceedingly  intricate  interlacement.  They  are  of  a  deep  red  color,  and 
marked  with  transverse  striae  (p.  60). 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  admit  of  a  subdivision  into  two  kinds,  those 
of  the  auricles  and  those  of  the  ventricles,  which  are  quite  independent  of  one 
another. 

Fibres  of  the  Auricles. — These  are  disposed  in  two  layers — a  superficial  layer 
common  to  both  cavities,  and  a  deep  layer  proper  to  each.  The  superficial 
fibres  are  more  distinct  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  auricles,  across  the  bases 
of  which  they  run  in  a  transverse  direction,  forming  a  thin  but  incomplete  layer. 
Some  of  these  fibres  pass  into  the  septum  auricular um.  The  internal  or  deep 
fibres  j)roper  to  each  auricle  consist  of  two  sets,  looped  and  annular  fibres.  The 
looped  fibres  pass  upwards  over  each  auricle,  being  attached  by  two  extremities 
to  the  corresponding  auriculo- ventricular  rings,  in  front  and  behind.  The  annu- 
lar fibres  surround  the  whole  extent  of  tlie  appendices  auricularum,  and  arc  con- 
tinued upon  the  walls  of  the  venae  cavae  and  coronary  sinus  on  the  right  side,  and 
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upon  the  pulmonary  veias  on  the  left  side,  at  their  connection  with  the  heart. 
In  the  appendices  they  interlace  with  the  longitudinal  fibres. 

Tlie  Jibres  of  the  ventricles  are  arranged  in  numerous  layers,  of  which 
Petti  grew*  describes  seven.  Other  anatomists  have  regarded  them  differently, 
and  indeed  there  must  be  some  uncertainty  on  the  subject,  for  the  layers  are  not 
independent  of  each  other,  but  their  fibres  are  interlaced  to  a  considerable  extent. 
And  it  has  been  observed  that  as  Pettigrew^s  observations  were  made  chiefly  on 
the  hearts  of  the  lower  animals,  they  may  not  apply  exactly  to  man.  Yet  as 
this  description  has  been  received  by  some  of  the  best  anatomists,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  a  large  series  of  preparations,  it  seems  best  to  adopt  it. 

The  general  result  of  these  investigations  may  be  very  briefly  stated  as  follows : 
In  the  left  ventricle  the  fibres  of  the  first  or  most  external  layer  are  continuous 
with  those  of  the  seventh  or  most  internal,  those  of  the  second  with  the  sixth, 
and  those  of  the  third  with  the  fifth,  while  the  fourth  or  central  layer  appears  to 
be  single.  The  general  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  external  layer  is  nearly 
vertical,  but  inclining  somewhat  from  left  to  right  as  they  run  downwards ;  the 
direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  internal  layer  is  just  the  reverse,  nearly  vertical, 
but  running  upwards  from  left  to  right;  those  of  the  second  layer  run  more 
obliquely  downwards  from  left  to  right,  and  those  of  the  sixth  with  a  corre- 
sponding obliquity  in  the  reversed  directions.  The  obliquity  of  the  fibres  of  the 
third  layer  is  greater;  in  fact,  they  approach  the  horizontal,  as  do  those  of  the 
fifth  in  the  reversed  direction,  while  the  fibres  of  the  fourth  lajer  run  pretty 
nearly  horizontal.  The  thickness  of  the  layers  increases  from  without  inwards, 
so  that  the  fourth  layer,  which  is  the  middle  in  order  of  sequence,  lies  nearer  the 
outer  than  the  inner  surface  of  the  ventricular  wall.  The  fibres  of  the  external 
or  superficial  layer  arise,  as  a  rule,  from  the  auriculo- ventricular  rings  and  from 
the  fibrous  rings  surrounding  the  aorta,  but  a  few  of  them  are  continued  beneath 
the  rings  into  the  columnte  carnea^.*  They  curve  round  at  the  apex  in  a  spiral, 
which  forms  the  whorl  or  vortex,  those  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart 
curving  round  to  enter  the  apex  posteriorly,  and  vice  versd.  From  the  apex  they 
are  traced  up  into  the  seventh  layer,  which  is  much  thicker,  and  from  wliich  the 
musculi  papillares  and  columna3  carneae  are  chiefly  formed.  The  apex  of  the 
heart  is  formed  exclusively  of  the  fibres  of  this  first  layer  (or  first  ana  seventh), 
so  that,  when  it  is  removed,  the  ventricle  is  opened.  And  the  successive  layers 
terminate  further  and  further  from  the  apex,  an  arrangement  which  has  led  to 
their  fibres  being  described  as  shorter,  which  Pettigrew  doubts,  attributing  the 
shortness  of  the  layers  to  the  difterent  direction  of  the  fibres,  not  to  any  diflfer- 
ence  in  length  in  the  individual  fibres.  Since  the  deeper  layers  do  not  descend 
to  the  apex,  this  is  the  thinnest  part  of  the  ventricle,  measuring  only  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  even  in  the  heart  of  an  ox. 

The  fibres  of  the  deeper  layers  are  not  connected  with  the  auriculo- ventricu- 
lar rings,  but  pass  below  them,  each  layer  terminating  a  little  below  the  more 
superficial  layer  which  wraps  round  it,  though  the  difference  in  this  respect  is  not 
so  great  as  in  their  depth  towards  the  apex. 

The  fibres  of  the  first  layer  pass  across  the  septum  from  one  ventricle  to  the 
other,  an  arrangement  particularly  well  seen  at  the  back  of  the  heart,  where 
there  is  a  set  of  transverse  fibres,  described  by  Pettigrew  as  the  "  hinge-hke 
fibres"  of  the  back  of  the  heart,  and  the  three  subjacent  layers  also  take  part  in 
the  formation  of  both  ventricles ;  but  when  the  fourth  layer  is  removed,  the  two 
ventricles  are  entirely  severed  from  each  other  posteriorly.  The  septum  is 
formed  of  the  fibres  of  both  ventricles  applied  to  each  other. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  the  right  ventricle  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  left,  but  the  external  fibres  do  not  pass  in  to  l)e  continuous  with  the 

'  Phil  Trans.  1864. 

*  **  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  iinajinne  that  all  the  fibres  of  the  ventricles  arise  from  the  auricalo- 
ventricular  tendinous  rings,  the  fact  being  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  tibres  of  the  tirst  and 
seveoth  layers,  they  are  continaous  beneath  them.'' — Pettigrew,  op.  e»t.,  p.  456,  note. 
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internal  at  a  single  point — the  apex — but  all  along  the  anterior  coronary  groove. 
Its  fibres  are  more  aelicate  than  those  of  the  left,  and  it  is  regarded  by  Petti- 
grew  as  formed  out  of  the  left  ventricle  by  a  kind  of  reflection  inwards  of  the 
wall  of  the  single  cavity  of  which  the  ventricles  consist  at  one  period  of  foetal 
life  (see  Introduction).  He  points  out  that  the  heart  at  that  period  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  an  open  tube  formed  of  spiral  fibres.  If,  now,  a  por- 
tion of  this  tube  or  cylinder  were  pushed  down  to  meet  the  opposite  wall,  to 
which  the  fibres  of  the  reflected  portion  adhere,  and  with  which  they  coalesce, 
there  would  be  formed  an  offset  from  the  common  ventricular  cavity,  formed 
partly  of  common  and  partly  of  special  fibres,  as  is  the  case  in  the  heart.  At 
this  early  period  the  outer  layers  are  not  formed,  and  the  apex  is  still  unclosed. 
Their  formation  closes  in  the  apex  and  compfetes  the  walls  of  the  ventricles. 
If  this  is  the  case  the  septum  must  be  formed  of  two  elements  or  sets  of  fibres, 
one  proper  to  the  original  single  ventricle,  and  therefore  in  after  life  proper  to 
the  left  ventricle ;  the  other  set  formed  from  the  reflected  or  reduplicated  fibres 
which  now  form  the  right  ventricle.^  To  these  of  course  the  fibres  which  cross 
over  from  one  ventricle  to  the  other  may  be  added.  Pettigrew  regards  the  por- 
tion of  the  septum  which  belongs  to  the  left  ventricle  as  twice  that  which  belongs 
to  the  right.  For  many  interesting  particulars  with  regard  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  fibres  and  the  shape  of  the  cavities  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the 
original  paper. 

Vessels  and  Nerves, — The  arteries  supplying  the  heart  are  the  left  or  anterior 
and  right  or  posterior  coronary  (p.  476). 

The  vei7is  accompany  the  arteries,  and  terminate  in  the  right  auricle.  They 
are  the  great  cardiac  vein,  the  small  or  anterior  cardiac  veins,  and  the  ven» 
cordis  minimae  {venae  Thebesii)  (p.  594). 

The  lymphatics  terminate  in  the  thoracic  and  right  lymphatic  ducts. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  cardiac  plexuses,  which  are  formed  partly 
from  the  cranial  nerves  and  partly  from  the  sympathetic.  They  are  freely  dis- 
tributed both  on  the  surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  the  separate  fila- 
ments being  furnished  with  small  ganglia.^ 

Peculiarities  in  the  Vascular  System  of  the  Foetus. 

The  chief  peculiarities  in  the  heart  of  the  foetus  are  the  direct  communication 
between  the  two  auricles  through  the  foramen  ovale,  and  the  large  size  of  the 
Eustachian  valve.  There  are  also  several  minor  peculiarities.  Thus,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  heart  is  vertical  until  the  fourth  month,  when  it  commences  to  assume 
an  oblique  direction.  Its  size  is  also  very  considerable  as  compared  with  the 
body,  the  proportion  at  the  second  month  being  1  to  50 :  at  birth  it  is  as  1  to 
120 ,  whilst  in  the  adult  the  average  is  about  1  to  160.  At  an  early  period  of 
foetal  life  the  auricular  portion  of  the  heart  is  larger  than  the  ventricular,  the 
right  auricle  being  more  capacious  than  the  left;  but  towards  birth  the  ventricu- 
lar portion  becomes  the  larger.  The  thickness  of  both  ventricles  is,  at  first, 
about  equal,  but  towards  birth  the  left  becomes  much  the  thicker  of  the  two. 

T!\\Q  foramen  ovale  is  situated  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  septum  auricu- 
larum,  forming  a  communication  between  the  auricles.  It  attains  its  greatest 
size  at  the  sixth  month. 

*  If  the  general  idea  of  this  is  not  at  once  obvious,  it  will  become  so  by  taking  a  roll  of  paper, 
oallinj;  one  side  of  it  the  posterior  and  the  other  the  anterior,  and  bending  it  at  the  right  side  of 
its  middle  till  the  anterior  touches  the  posterior  surface.  The  larger  part  to  the  left  of  the  mid- 
dle Hue  represents  the  left  ventricle,  the  smaller  the  right,  and  the  double  fold  in  the  middle  the 
septum;  then,  if  the  reflected  parts  where  they  touch  are  gummed  to  each  other,  this  will  rep- 
resent tlie  coalescence  of  the  septum  with  the  outer  wall,  whereby  the  right  ventricle  becomes  a 
separate  tube  from  the  left.  The  lower  o[)enings  of  these  two  tubes  are  closed  in  by  the  growth 
of  the  external  layers. 

'  For  full  an<l  accurate  descriptions  of  the  nerves  and  ganglia  of  the  heart,  the  student  is 
referred  to  Dr.  K.  Lee's  papers  on  the  subject. 
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The  Eustachian  valve  is  developed  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava  at  its  entrance  into  the  auricle.  It  is  directed  upwards  on  the  left  side 
of  the  opening  of  this  vein,  and  serves  to*  direct  the  blood  from  the  inferior  vena 
cava  through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  arterial  system  of  the  foetus  are  the  communication 
between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  descending  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  by 
means  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  and  the  communication  between  the  internal  iliac 
arteries  and  the  placenta,  by  means  of  the  umbilical  arteries. 

The  ductus  arteriosus  is  a  short  tube,  about  half  an  inch  in  length  at  birth, 
and  of  the  diameter  of  a  goose-quill.  In  the  early  condition  it  forms  the  con- 
tinuation  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  opens  into  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  just 
below  the  origin  of  the  left  subclavian  artery;  and  so  conducts  the  chief  part  of 
the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  into  the  descending  aorta.  When  the  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  have  become  larger  relatively  to  the  ductus  arteriosus, 
the  latter  is  chiefly  connected  to  the  left  pulmonary  artery  ;  and  the  fibrous  cord, 
which  is  all  that  remains  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  in  later  life,  will  be  found  to 
be  attached  to  the  root  of  that  vessel. 

The  umbilical  or  hypogastric  arteries  arise  from  the  internal  iliacs,  in  addition 
to  the  branches  given  off'  from  those  vessels  jn  the  adult.  Ascending  along  the 
sides  of  the  bladder  to  its  fundus,  they  pass  out  of  the  abdomen  at  the  umbilicus, 
and  are  continued  along  the  umbilical  cord  to  the  placenta,  coiling  round  the 
umbilical  vein.  They  return  to  the  placenta  the  blood  which  has  circulated  in 
the  system  of  the  foetus. 

The  peculiarity  in  the  venous  system  of  the  foetus  is  the  communication  estab- 
lished between  the  placenta  and  the  liver  and  portal  vein,  through  the  umbilical 
vein,  and  with  the  inferior  vena  cava  by  the  ductus  venosus. 

FcETAL  Circulation. 

The  arterial  blood  destined  for  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus  is  carried  from  the 
placenta  to  the  foetus,  along  the  umbilical  cord,  by  the  umbilical  vein.  The 
umbilical  vein  enters  the  abdomen  at  the  umbilicus,  and  passes  upwards  along  the 
free  margin  of  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver  to  the  under  surface  of  that 
organ,  where  it  gives  off  two  or  three  branches  to  the  left  lobe,  one  of  which  is 
of  large  size ;  and  others  to  the  lobus  quadratus  and  lobulus  Spigelii.  .  At  the 
transverse  fissure  it  divides  into  two  branches :  of  these,  the  larger  is  joined  by 
the  portal  vein,  and  enters  the  right  lobe ;  the  smaller  branch  continues  onwards, 
under  the  name  of  the  ductus  venosus,  and  joins  the  left  hepatic  vein  at  the  point 
of  junction  of  that  vessel  with  the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  blood,  therefore, 
which  traverses  the  umbilical  vein,  reaches  the  inferior  vena  cava  in  three  different 
ways.  The  greater  quantity  circulates  through  the  liver  with  the  portal  venous 
blood,  before  entering  the  vena  cava  by  the  hepatic  veins ;  some  enters  the  liver 
directly,  and  is  also  returned  to  the  inferior  cava  by  the  hepatic  veins :  the  smaller 
quantity  passes  directly  into  the  vena  cava,  by  the  junction  of  the  ductus  venosus 
with  the  left  hepatic  vein. 

In  the  inferior  cava,  the  blood  carried  by  the  ductus  venosus  and  hepatic  veins 
becomes  mixed  with  that  returning  from  the  lower  extremities  and  viscera  of  the 
abdomen.  It  enters  the  right  auricle,  and,  guided  by  the  Eustachian  valve,  passes 
through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle,  where  it  becomes  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  blood  returned  from  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  veins.  From 
the  left  auricle  it  passes  into  the  left  ventricle;  and  froiii  the  left  ventricle  into 
the  aorta,  by  means  of  which  it  is  distributed  almost  entirely  to  the  head  and 
upper  extremities,  a  small  quantity  being  probably  carried  into  the  descending 
aorta.  From  the  head  and  upper  extremities  the  blood  is  returned  by  the  branches 
of  the  superior  vena  cava  to  the  right  auricle,  where  it  becomes  mixed  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  blood  from  tlie  inferior  cava.  From  the  right  auricle  it 
descends  over  the  Eustachian  valve  into  the  right  ventricle ;  and  from  the  right 
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ventricle  passes  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  lungs  of  the  fcetus  being  soliii, 
and  almost  impervious,  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  blood  of  the  piilraonari- 
artery  is  distributed  to  them,  by  the  right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries,  whii'h  is 
returned  by  the  pulmonary  veinsto  the  left  auricle:  the  greater  part  passes  through 
the  ductus  arteriosus  into  the  commencement  of  the  descending  aortn,  where  it 
becomes  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  blood  transmitted  by  the  left,  ventricle  Jnw 
the  aorta.     Along  this  vessel  it  descends  to  supply  the  lower  extremities  and  t 


Fig,  600.— Plan  of  the  Fiilal  Circiilfttion. 
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Cera  of  tlie  abdomen  and  pelvis,  the  chief  portion  being,  however,  conveyed  by 
the  umbilical  arteries  to  tiie  placenta. 

From  the  preceding  account  of  the  circula^tion  of  the  blood  in  the  foetus,  it  will 
be  seen : — 

1.  That  the  placenta  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  respiratory  and  nutritive 
organ,  receiving  the  venous  blood  from  the  foetus,  and  returning  it  again  reoxy- 
genated,  and  charged  with  additional  nutritive  material. 

2.  That  nearly  the  whole  of  the  blood  of  the  umbilical  vein  traverses  the  liver 
before  entering  the  inferior  cava  ;  hence  the  large  size  of  this  organ,  especially 
at  an  early  period  of  foetal  life. 

3.  That  the  right  auricle  is  the  point  of  meeting  of  a  double  current,  the 
blood  in  the  inferior  cava  being  guided  by  the  Eustachian  valve  into  the  left 
auricle,  whilst  that  in  the  superior  cava  descends  into  the  right  ventricle.  At  an 
early  j)eriod  of  foetal  life  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  two  streams  arc  quite  dis- 
tinct ;  for  the  inferior  cava  opens  almost  directly  into  the  left  auricle,  and  the 
Eustachian  valve  would  exclude  the  current  along  the  vein  from  entering  the 
right  ventricle.  At  a  later  period,  as  the  separation  between  the  two  auricles 
becomes  more  distinct,  it  seems  probable  that  some  mixture  of  the  two  streams 
must  take  place. 

4.  The  blood  carried  from  the  placenta  to  the  foetus  by  the  umbilical  vein, 
mixed  with  the  blood  from  the  inferior  cava,  passes  almost  directly  to  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  and  is  distributed  by  the  branches  of  that  vessel  to  the  head  and 
upper  extremities :  hence  the  large  size  and  perfect  development  of  those  parts 
at  oirth. 

5.  The  blood  contained  in  the  descending  aorta,  chiefly  derived  from  that  which 
has  already  circulated  through  the  head  and  limbs,  together  with  a  small  quantity 
from  the  left  ventricle,  is  distributed  to  the  lower  extremities :  hence  the  small 
size  and  imperfect  development  of  these  parts  at  birth. 

Changes  in  the  Vascular  System  at  Birth. 

At  birth,  when  respiration  is  established,  an  increased  amount  of  blood  from 
the  pulmonary  artery  passes  through  the  lungs,  which  now  ixjrform  their  office  as 
respiratory  organs,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  placental  circulation  is  cut  oft*.  The 
foramen  ovale  becomes  gradually  closed  in  by  about  the  tenth  day  after  birth  ;  a 
valvular  fold  rises  up  on  the  left  side  of  its  margin,  and  ultimately  above  its  upper 
part :  this  valve  becomes  adherent  to  the  margins  of  the  foramen  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  circumference,  but  above  a  valvular  opening  is  left  between  the  two 
auricles,  which  sometimes  remains  persistent. 

The  ductus  arteriosus  begins  to  contract  immediately  after  respiration  is  estab- 
lished, becomes  completely  closed  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  day,  and  ultimately 
degenerates  into  an  impervious  cord,  which  serves  to  connect  the  left  pulmonary 
artery  to  the  concavity  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

Of  the  umbilicdl,  or  hypogastric  arteries,  the  portion  continued  on  to  the  bladder 
from  the  trunk  of  the  corresponding  internal  iliac  remains  pervious,  as  the 
superior  vesical  artery ;  and  the  part  between  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  and  the 
umbilicus  becomes  obliterated  between  the  second  and  fifth  days  after  birth, 
and  projects  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  so  as  to  form  the  two  fossae  of  the  peri- 
toneum, spoken  of  in  the  section  on  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  Direct  Inguinal 
Hernia. 

The  ujnbilical  veins  and  ductus  t^eiiosus  become  completely  obliterated  between 
the  second  and  fifth  days  after  birth,  and  ultimately  dwindle  to  fibrous  cords ;  the 
former  becoming  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver,  the  latter  the  fibrous  cord,  which, 
in  the  adult,  may  be  traced  along  the  fissure  of  the  ductus  venosus. 


Organs  of  Voice  and  Respiration. 


Fig.  501  .—Side  View  of  the  Thjmid 
and  Cricoid  Cartilagts. 


The  Larynx. 

TH  E  Larynx  is  the  organ  of  voice,  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  air-passage. 
It  is  situated  between  the  trachea  and  base  of  the  tongue,  at  the  upper  aod 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  where  it  forms  a  considerable  projection  in  the  middle  line. 
On  either  side  of  it  lie  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck  ;  behind,  it  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  of  the  pharynx,  and  is  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane  lining  that 
cavity. 

The  larynx  is  narrow  and  cylindrical  below,  but  broad  above,  where  it  presents 
the  form  of  a  triangular  box,  flattened  behind  and  at  the  sides,  whilst  in  front  it 
is  bounded  by  a  prominent  vertical  ridge.  It  is  composed  of  cartilages,  which 
are  connected  together  by  ligaments  and  moved  by  numerous  muscles :  the  interior 
is  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  and  supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  Cartilages  of  the  larynx  are  nine  in  number,  three  single  and  three 
pairs: — 

Thyroid,  Two  Arytenoid. 

Cricoid,  Two  Cornicula  Laryngis. 

Epiglottis.  Two  Cuneifonn. 

The  Thyroid  {flups«,  a  shield)  is  the  largest  cartilage  of  the  larynx.  It  consiste 
of  two  lateral  lamella  or  alae,  united  at  an  acute  angle  in  front,  formings  vertical 
projection  in  the  middle  line  which  is  promi- 
nent above,  and  called  the  pomum  Adami.  This 
projection  is  subcutaneous,  more  distinct  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female,  and  occasionally  sepa- 
rated from  the  integument  by  a  bursa  mucosa. 

Each  lamella  is  quadrilateral  in  form.  Its 
outer  S'lrfcux  presents  an  oblique  ridge,  which 
passes  downwards  and  forwards  from  a  tubercle, 
situated  near  the  root  of  the  superior  comu. 
This  ridge  gives  attachment  to  the  Sterno- 
thyroid and  Thyro-hyoid  muscles  ;  the  portion 
of  cartilage  included  between  it  and  the  posterior 
border,  to  part  of  the  Inferior  constrictor  muscle. 
The  innt'r  surface  of  each  ala  is  smooth, 
concave,  and  covered  by  mucous  membrane  above 
and  behind  ;  but  in  front,  in  the  receding  angle 
formed  by  their  junction,  are  attached  the  epi- 
glottis, the  true  and  false  chordte  vocales,  the 
Thyro-arylenoid,  and  Thyro-epiglottidenn  mus- 
cles. 

The  vpper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  is 
deeply  notched  in  the  middle  line,  immediately 
above  the  pomum  Adami,  whilst  on  either  siJe 
it  is  slightly  concave.  This  border  gives  attach- 
ment throughout  its  whole  extent  to  the  thyro- 
hyoid membrane. 

The  lotver  border  is  connected  to  the  cricoid  cartilage,  in  the  median  line,  by  the 
cnco-tliyroid  niembnine;  and,  on  each  side,  by  the  Crico-thyroid  muscle. 

The  posterior  borders,  thick  and  niundcd,  tisrminatc,  above,  in  the  sufwrior 
(842) 
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comua ;  and,  below,  in  the  inferior  cornua.  The  two  superior  comua  are  long 
and  narrow,  directed  backwards,  upwards,  and  inwards;  and  terminate  in  a 
conical  extremity,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  thyrohyoid  hgament.  The 
two  inferior  cornua  are  short  and  thick ;  they  pasa  forwards  and  inwards,  and 
present,  on  their  inner  surfaces,  a  small  oval,  articular  facet  for  articulation  with 
the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  posterior  border  receives  the  insertion  of 
tlie  Stylo  pharynge us  and  Palato-pharyngeus  muscles  on  each  side. 

The  Cricoid  Cartilaye  is  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  signet 
ring  (KptnK,  a  Tin<j).  It  is  smaller 
but  thicker  and  stronger  than  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  and  forms  the 
lower  and  back  part  of  the  cavity 
of  the  larynx. 

Its  anterior  half  is  narrow,  con- 
vex, affording  attachment  in  front 
and  at  the  sides  to  the  Crico-thy- 
roid  muscles,  and,  behind  those,  to 
part  of  the  Inferior  constrictor. 

Its  posterior  half  is  very  broad, 
both  from  side  to  side  and  from 
above  downwards ;  it  presents  in 
the  middle  line  a  vertical  ridge  for 
the  attachment  of  the  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  cesophagus;  and  on 
either  side  a  broad  depression  for 
the  Crico-arytaenoideus  posticus 
muscle. 

At  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  cartilage  on 
either  side  is  a  small,  round  eleva- 
tion for  articulation  with  the  infe- 
rior cornu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  lower  border  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  is  horizontal,  and  con- 
nected to  the  upper  ring  of  the 
trachea  by  fibrous  membrane. 

Its  upper  border  is  directed  ob- 
liquely upwards  and  backwards, 
owing  to  tne  great  depth  of  its  pos- 
terior surface.  It  gives  attachment, 
in  front,  to  the  cricothyroid  mem- 
brane ;  at  the  sides,  to  part  of  the 
same  membrane  and  to  the  lateral 
Crico-arytenoid  muscle ;  behind,  the 
highest  point  of  the  upper  border 
is  surmounted  on  each  side  by  a 
smooth  oval  surface,  for  articulation 
with  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  Be- 
tween the  articular  surfaces  is  a  slight  notch  for  the  attachment  of  part  of  the 
Ap?taenoideus  muscle. 

The  injier  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  smooth,  and  lined  by  mucous 
membrane. 

The  Arytenoid  Cartilages  are  so  called  from  the  resemhlnnce  they  bear,  when 
approximated,  to  the  mouth  of  a  pitcher  (npniTniva,  a  pitcher).  They  are  two  in 
Domber,  and  situated  at  the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  at  the  back  of 
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the  larynx.     Each  cartilage  is  pyramidal  in  form,  and  presents  for  examination 
three  surfaces,  a  base,  and  an  apex. 

The  posterior  surface  is  triangular,  smooth,  concave,  and  lodges  part  of  the 
Arytenoid  muscle. 

The  anterior  snrfajce^  somewhat  convex  and  rough,  gives  attachment  to  the 
Thyro- arytenoid  muscle  and  to  the  false  vocal  cord. 

The  internal  surface  is  narrow,  smooth,  aud  flattened,  covered  by  mucoas 
membrane,  and  lies  almost  in  apposition  with  the  cartilage  of  the  opposite 
side. 

The  base  of  each  cartilage  is  broad,  and  presents  a  concave,  smooth  surface  for 
articulation  with  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Of  its  three  angles  the  external  is  short, 
rounded,  and  prominent,  receiving  the  insertion  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  Crico- 
arytenoid muscles.  The  anterior  angle,  also  prominent,  but  more  pointed,  gives 
attachment  to  the  true  vocal  cord. 

The  apex  of  each  cartilage  is  pointed,  curved  backwards  and  inwards,  and 
surmounted  by  a  small,  conical-shaped,  cartilaginous  nodule,  cornicnlum  laryngi$ 
(cartilage  of  Santorini).  This  cartilage  is  sometimes  united  to  the  arytenoid, 
and  serves  to  prolong  it  backwards  and  inwards.  To  it  is  attached  the  aryteno- 
epiglottidean  fold. 

The  cuneiform  cartilages  (cartilages  of  Wrisberg)  are  two  small,  elongated, 
cartilaginous  bodies,  placed  one  on  each  side,  in  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane, 
which  extends  from  the  apex  of  the  afytenoid  cartilage  to  the  side  of  the  epi- 
glottis {aryteno-epiglottidean  fold) ;  they  give  rise  to  small,  whitish  elevations 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  just  in  front  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages. 

The  epifjlottis  is  a  thin  lamella  of  fibro-cartilage,  of  a  yellowish  color,  shaped 
like  a  leaf,  and  placed  behind  the  tongue  in  front  of  the  superior  opening  of  the 
larynx.  During  respiration  its  direction  is  vertically  upwards,  its  free  extremity 
curving  forwards  towards  the  base  of  the  tongue;  but  when  the  larynx  is  drawn 
up  beneath  the  base  of  the  tongue  during  deglutition,  it  is  carried  downwards 
and  backwards,  so  as  to  completely  close  the  opening  of  the  larynx.  Its  free 
extremity  is  broad  and  rounded ;  its  attached  end  is  long  and  narrow,  and  con- 
nected to  the  receding  angle  between  tlie  two  alae  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  just 
below  the  median  notch,  by  a  long,  narrow,  ligamentous  banci,  the  thyro-epighitk 
ligament.  It  is  also  connected  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid 
bone  by  an  elast'c  ligamentous  band,  the  hi/o- epiglottic  ligament. 

Its  anterior  or  lingual  surface  is  curved  forwards  towards  the  tongue,  and  cov- 
ered at  its  upper  part  by  rnucous  membrane,  which  is  reflected  on  to  the  sides 
and  base  of  the  organ,  forming  a  median  and  two  lateral  folds,  the  glosso-epiyht- 
tidean  liga  m  ents . 

Its  posterior  or  laryngeal  surface  is  smooth,  concave  from  side  to  side,  convex 
from  above  downwards,  and  covered  by  mucous  membrane;  when  this  is  removed 
the  surftice  of  the  cartilage  is  seen  to  be  studded  with  a  number  of  small  mucous 
glands,  which  are  lodged  in  little  pits  upon  its  surface.  To  its  sides  the  arytono- 
epiglottidean  folds  are  attached. 

Structure. — The  epiglottis,  cuneiform  cartilages,  and  cornicula  laryngis  are 
composed  of  yellow  fibro-cartilage,  which  shows  little  tendency  to  ossification; 
but  the  other  cartilages  resemble  in  structure  the  costal  cartilages,  becoming 
more  or  less  ossified  in  old  age. 

JjGAMENTS. — The  ligaments  of  the  larynx  are  extrinsic^  i.e.,  those  connecting 
the  thyroid  cartilage  with  the  os  hyoides;  and  intrinsic^  those  which  connect  the 
several  cartilaginous  segments  to  each  other. 

The  ligaments  connecting  the  thyroid  cartilage  with  the  os  hyoides  are  three 
in  number — the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  and  the  two  lateral  thyro-hyoid  liga- 
ments. 

The  thyro-hyoid  membrane  is  a  broad,  fibro-elastic,  membranous  layer,  attached 
below  to  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  above  to  the  upper 
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border  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  hyoid  bone,  being  se|>urated  from  the  posterior 
snrlaoc  of  the  liyoid  bone  by  a  synovial  bursa.  It  is  thicker  in  the  middle  lino 
tlian  at  either  wde,  in  whieii  situation  it  is  pierced  by  the  suj»erior  laryngeal 
vessels  juid  nerve. 

The  two  taterul  ihijro-hyoid  liyinnents  are  ronnded,  elastic  cords,  which  pass 
l>etween  the  suj>erior  uonuia  of  the  thyroid  eartiiagc  and  extremities  of  the 
greater  cornua  of  the  iiyoid  bone.  A  small  cartilaginous  nodulu  {cartUatjo  tnti- 
eea\  sometimes  Ixmy,  is  found  in  each. 

The  ligaments  eonneoting  the  ihyroid  cartilage  to  the  cricoid  are  also  three  in 
numWr — the  crieo-tliyroid  membrane,  and  the  capsular  ligaments  and  synovial 
membranes. 

The  crufi-ihyroid  memfirane  is  composed  mainly  of  yellow  elastic  tissue.  It  is 
of  triangular  sliape;  thick  in  front,  where  it  connects  together  the  oontiguou-i 
margins  of  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages;  thinner  at  each  side,  where  it 
extends  from  the  sui>erior  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  the  inferior  margin 
of  tile  trne  vocal  cords,  with  which  it  is  closely  united  in  front. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  is  convex,  concealed  on 
each  side  by  the  Crico-thyroid  muscle,  subcutaneous  in  the  middle  line,  and 
crossed  horizontally  by  a  small  anastomotic  arterial  arch,  formed  by  the  Junction 
of  the  two  cricothyroid  arteries. 

The  lateral  portions  are  lined  internally  by  mucous  membrane,  and  covered 
by  the  lateral  Crico-arvtenoid  and  Thyro-arvtenoid  muscles. 

A  capsular  UijoTnent  incloses  the  articulation  of  the  interior  ci>rnu  of  the 
thyroid  with  the  cricoid  cartilage  on  each  side.  The  articulation  is  lined  by 
synovial  membnme. 

The  ligaments  connecting  the  arytenoid  cartilages  lo  the  cricoid  are  two  thin 
and  loose  capsular  ligaments  connecting  together  the  articulating  surfaces,  lined 
internally  by  synovial  membrane,  and  strengthened  behind  by  a  strong  posterior 
crico- arytenoid  ligament,  which  extends  from  the  crieoid  to  the  inner  and  back 
part  of  the  Ikisc  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage. 

The  ligaments  of  the  epiglottis  are  the  hyo-epiglottic  and  thyroepiglottic,  and 
the  three  glosso-eniglottic  folds 
of  mucous  membrane  which 
connect  theepiglottistothesidcs 
and  base  of  the  tongue.  The 
latter  have  been  already  de- 
scril>ed. 

The  hijo-epiylollic  li-jumi'iU  is 
an  elastic  nbrous  band,  wiiich 
extends  from  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  epiglottis,  near  its 
apex,  to  tlie  [>osterior  surface 
of  the  body  of  the  hyoul  bone. 

The  thyro-fpi'jhuic  U'janunt 
is  a  long,  slender,  clastio  cord, 
which  connects  the  a[>ex  of  the 


cpiRl 


■lottis 


•ith    the     receding 


angle  of  the  tliyroid  cartilage 
immediately  beneath  tiie  mc<Ii:in 
notch,  above  the  attachment  of 
the  vocal  cords. 

InUrioT  of  the  Larynx, — The 
s'iperior  aperture  of  the  Inrt/tur 
(Fig.  503)  is  a  triangular  or  cordifonn  opening,  wide  in  front,  narrow  behind,  and 
sloping  obliquely  downwards  .ind  backwards.  It  is  Iwunded  in  front  by  the  epi- 
glottis; behind,  by  the  apiccsof  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  cornicula  laryngis ; 
and  laterally,  by  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  inclosing  ligamentous  and  muscular 
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fibres,  Rtrelclied  between  the  aides  of  the  epiglottis  and  the  apex  of  ihe  arrlenoid 
cartilngef::  those  are  the  arytcno-epiglotlidean  folds,  on  tlie  margins  uf  wliidi 
the  cmicifonn  cartilages  form  a  more  or  leas  distinct  whitish  proniineoce. 

The  cavity  of  the  laryn.c  extends  from  the  aperture  behind  llie  epiglottis  la  the 
lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  (he  pto> 
jection  inwards  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  the  Thyro-arytcno.d  muscles:  between 
ihe  two  cords  is  a  long  and  narrow  triangular  fiaeure  or  chink,  the  'jlottis,  or  n 
t/lottidis.  The  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  larynx  above  ihe  glottis  is  broad  ■ 
triangular  in  shape  above,  and  corresponds  to  the  interval  between  thealfcofn 
thyroid  cartilage;  the  jjortion  below  the  glottis  is  at  first  of  an  elliptical, ir 
lower  down  of  a  circular  form. 

The  yhllis  [rtnia  ghttidis)  is  the  interval  between  the  inferior  or  tree  vo< 
cords.  The  two  superior  or  false  vocal  cords  are  placed  above  the  latter,  and  d 
formed  almost  entirely  by  a  folding  inwards  of  the  mucous  membrane;  wh^ 
the  two  inferior  or  true  vocal  t-ords  are  thick,  strong,  and  formed  of  yellow  elu 
librous  tissue,  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  which  is  very  thin,  and  cla| 
adherent  to  the  tissue  beneath.  Between  the  true  and  false  vocal  oordH,  on  M 
side,  is  an  oval  depression,  the  sinns,  or  vmlricle  of  the  larynx,  wbicli  1 
upwards,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  sup« 
vocal  cord,  into  a  ca>ca1  pouch  of  varid 
size,  the  sncc^dus  laryngis. 

The  rima  ghtlidis  is  the  narrow  fissun'fl 
chink  between  the  inferior  or  true  vocnl  w 
It  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  cavity  o 
larynx,  and  corresjwnds  to  the  lower  lo'djl 
the  arytenoid  cartilages.     Its  length,  in  T 
male,  measures  rather  less  than  an  itic1i,| 
breadth,  when  dilated,  varving  at  its  i 
part  from  a  third  to  half  an  inch.    In  I 
female  these  measurements  are  less  by  H 
or  three   lines.      The   form   of   the  gM 
varies.     In  its  half-closed  condition  It  i^ 
narrow  fissure,  a  little  enlarged  and  roiinB 
behind.     In  quiet  breathing  it  is  widely  of 
somewhat  triangular,  the  base  of  the  trial 
directed  backwards,  and  corresponding  lofl 
space  between  the  separated  arytenoid  q 
tages.     In  forcible   expiration   it  is  smi 
than   during   inspiration.     When   souDil 
produced  it  is  more  narrowed,  iho  marginH 
the  arytenoid  cartilages  beiug  brtmgul  f^ 
contact,  and   the  edges  of  the   vocal  i 
approximated  and  miide  parallel,  the  ded 
of  approximation  and  tension  corre^poM 
to  Ihe  height  of  the  note  produced.' 

The    superior    or   false    vocal    conilfM 
called   because    they   are   not   directly  I 
cerncd  in  the  production  of  the  voice,  are  two   folds  of  mucous  lucmba 
inclucdng  a  delicate,  narrow,  fibrous  hand,  the  tuptrior  thyro-arytenoul  Ivjati 
This  ligament  consists  of  a  thin  band  of  elastic  tissue,  attached  in  front  lol 
angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  below  the  epiglottis,  and  behind  to  the  a 
surface  of  the  srytonoid  cartUage,     The  lower  border  of  this  ligament,  iiM 
lu  mucous  membrane,  forms  a  free  cresceutic  margin,  which  constitutes  the  n 
boundary  of  the  vcnlricle  of  the  larynx. 
The  inferior  or  true  vwal  corifn,  so  called  from  their  l>eing  concerned  in  tfaei 

'  On  tlie  «tiHtiu  «r  tUe  (.''"ttiH.  in  lli«  variniis  romlltinriH  of  lireuiliiup  atui  i 
"  OzonTiiJc  on  the  Lni'yt){;i»c[>pe,"  trntifilnted  for  the  ^ea  Sj/iienham  Soeielg. 
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(luction  of  sound,  are  two  strong  Qhroushands {inferior  thyro-aryteiwid lif/aments^ 
covered  on  their  surface  by  a  thin  layer  of  mucous  membrane.  Each  ligament 
consists  of  a  band  of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  attached  in  front  to  the  de})ression 
between  the  two  alae  ot  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  behind  to  the  anterior  angle  of 
the  base  of  the  arytenoid.  lis  lower  border  is  continuous  with  the  thin  lateral 
part  of  the  crico-tnyroid  membrane.  Its  upper  border  forms  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx.  Externally,  the  Thyro-arytaenoidens  muscle  lies 
parallel  with  it.  It  is  covered  internally  by  mucous  membrane,  which  is  extremely 
thin,  and  closely  adherent  to  its  surface. 

The  ventricle  of  the  larynx  is  an  oblong  fossa,  situated  between  the  superior  and 
inferior  vocal  cords  on  each  side,  and  extending  nearly  their  entire  length.  This 
fossa  is  bounded  above  by  the  free  crescentic  edge  of  the  superior  vocal  cord ; 
below  by  the  straight  margin  of  the  true  vocal  cord;  extern.*illy  by  the  corre- 
sponding Thyro-arytajnoideus  muscle.  The  anterior  part  of  the  ventricle  leads  up 
by  a  narrow  opening  into  a  caecal  pouch  of  mucous  membrane  of  variable  size, 
called  the  laryngeal  pouch. 

The  sacc'dus  laryngis,  or  laryngeal  pouch,  is  a  membranous  sac,  placed  between 
the  superior  vocal  cord  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  occasionally 
extending  as  far  as  its  upper  border ;  it  is  conical  in  form,  and  curved  slightly 
backwards,  like  a  Phrygian  cap.  On  the  surface  of  its  mucous  membrane  are  the 
openings  of  sixty  or  seventy  small  follicular  glands,  which  are  lodged  in  the  sub- 
mucous areolar  tissue.  This  sac  is  inclosed  in  a  fibrous  capsule,  continuous  below 
with  the  superior  thyro-arytenoid  ligament :  its  laryngeal  surface  is  covered  by 
the  Arytaeno-epiglottideus  inferior  muscle  ( Compressor  sacculi  laryngis^  Hilton) ; 
whilst  its  exterior  is  covered  by  the  Thyro-epiglottideus  muscle.  These  muscles 
compress  the  sacculus  laryngis,  and  discharge  the  secretion  it  contains  upon  the 
chordae  vocales,  the  surfaces  of  which  it  is  intended  to  lubricate. 

Muscles. — The  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  eight  in  number ;  five  of 
which  are  the  muscles  of  the  chordae  vocales  and  rima  glottidis;  three  are  con- 
nected with  the  epiglottis. 

The  five  muscles  of  the  chordae  vocales  and  rima  glottidis  are,  the 

Crico-thyroid.  Arytaenoideus. 

Crico-arytaenoideus  posticus.  Thyro-arytaenoideus, 

Crico-arytaenoideus  lateralis. 

The  Crico-thyroid  is  triangular  in  form,  and  situated  at  the  fore  part  and  side 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  It  arises  from  the  front  and  lateral  part  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage;  its  fibres  diverge,  passing  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  into  the  anterior  border  of  the 
lower  cornua. 

The  inner  borders  of  these  two  muscles  are  separated  in  the  middle  line  by  a 
triangular  interval,  occupied  by  the  crico-thyroid  membrane. 

The  Crico-arytsenoideus  posticus  arises  from  the  broad  depression  occupying  each 
lateral  half  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  its  fibres  pass  upwards 
and  outwards,  converging  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  angle  of  the  base  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilage.  The  upper  fibres  are  nearly  horizontal,  the  middle  oblique, 
and  the  lower  almost  vertical.* 

The  Crico-arytsenoideus  lateralis  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  and  of  an  oblong 
form.     It  arises  from  the  upper  border  of  the  side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and, 

'  Dr.  Merkel  of  Leipsic  has  descrihed  a  muscular  slip  which  occasionally  extends  between  the 
outer  border  of  the  i>osterioi*  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
inferior  cornu  of  the  thyroid ;  this  he  calls  the  **  Musculus  kerato-cricoideus."  It  is  not  found  in 
every  larynx,  and  when  present  exists  usually  only  on  one  side,  but  is  occasionally  found  on  both 
sides.  Mr.  Turner  {Edinburgh  Medical  Journal^  Feb.,  1860)  states  that  it  is  found  in  about  one 
case  in  five.  Its  action  is  to  fix  the  lower  horn  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  backwanls  and  down- 
wards, opposing  in  sonic  inciusure  the  part  of  the  Crico-thyroid  muscle  which  is  connected  to  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  horn. 
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Fig.  505. — MusoleB  of  Larjn.T.     Side  View. 
Riglit  Ala  of  Thjroid  Gartilnge  removed. 


CJDg  obliqutil^  upwards  and  bacLcwards,  is  inserted  into  the  uuter  angle  of  tb« 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  in  front  of  tbe  preceding  muscle. 
The  Aryti£noideus  is  a  siugie  mtisele,  dlUng  up  the  ponlerior  concave  euriaw 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  It  ariB« 
from  iLe  posterior  surface  and  outer  bor- 
der of  one  arytenoid  cartilage,  and  \s  in- 
serted into  the  corresponding  parts  ol 
the  opposite  cartilage.  It  consists  of 
three  planea  of  fibres,  two  oWicjue  <mi 
one  transverse.  The  oblique  jihm,  tie 
most  superficial,  form  two  fasciculi,  wbi  " 
pass  from  the  base  of  one  cartilage  to ! 
apex  of  the  opposite  one.  The  irausst 
fibres,  the  deepest  and  most  nuniercra^" 
pass  transversely  across  lietween  ihc  two 
cartilages;  hence  tbe  Arytjpnoideus  «m 
Ibrmerly  considered  as  several  mtisdci^ 
under  the  name  of  transverai  and  obUqia. 
A  few  of  the  oblique  fibres  are 
sioniillyconlinued  round  tbe  outer  tnai 
of  the  cartilage,  and  blend  with 
Thyro-arytenoid  or  tbe  Aryta?no-epigl 
tideus  muscle. 

The  Thyro-aryteeruoideus  is  a  broad, 
muscle,    which    lies    parallel    with   tbe 
outer   side  of  the   true   vocal   cord.    It 
arises  in  front  from  the  lower  half  of  ihe 
receding  angle  of  the  thyroid  carlil 
and   from    tlie   crico-tliyroid  mcnibi 
Its  fibres  pass  horizontally  backwards 
outwards,  to  V)e  inserted   into    the  1 
and   anterior   suriace   of    tbe   arytwii 
cartilage.     This   muscle   consists  of 
lascicuTi.     The  inferior,  Ihe  thicker,  ii 
serted  into  the  anterior  angle  of  the 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  and  into 
adjacent  portion  of  ite  anterior  surf* 
it  lies  parallel  with  the  true  vocal  o 
which  it  is  occasionally  adherent. 
sxiperior  fasciculus,  the  thinner,  is  insei 
into  the  anterior  surface  and  outer 
der  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  above 
preceding   fibres;    it  lies   on    the   oi 
side  of  the  sacculus  larvngis,  immedial 
beneath  its  mucous  limng. 

The  miiscJes  of  the  epiglottis  are, 

Thyrn-epiglottiJeus. 
Aiyl«:no-epiglottideuB  superior. 
Arytfeno-epiglottideuB  iclerior. 

E'^^fflLMM  y//  The    Thyro'fpi'jhitideus    is   a  delii 

I  ^^^^K^^y^  fasciculus,  which  arises  from  the  inner 

I  ^^^^^y^  '""^^  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  just  extei 

B  \»-ii/^  to   the    origin   of    the    Thjro- 

miisele, 
surface  of  the  sacculiis  laryngis:  some  of  its 
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Tlottidean  fold,  whilst  others  are  continued  forwards  to  the  margin  of  the  epi- 
glottis (Depressor  epighttidis). 

The  Arytseno-epiylottideus  superior  consists  of  a  few  delicate  muscular  fasciculi, 
ivhich  arise  from  the  apex  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  become  lost  in  the  fold 
jf  mucous  membrane  extending  between  the  arytenoid  cartilage  and  side  of  the 
epiglottis  {aryteno-epighttidean  folds). 

The  Arytvcno-epighttideus  inferior  {Compressor  sacculi  hryngis^  Hilton)  arises 
from  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  just  above  the  attachment  of  the  superior  vocal 
x>rd ;  passing  forwards  and  upwards,  it  spreads  out  upon  the  inner  and  upper 
part  of  the  epiglottis.  This  muscle  is  separated  from  the  preceding  by  an  indis- 
tinct areolar  interval.' 

Actio7is. — In  considering  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  they  may  be 
3onveniently  divided  into  two  groups,  viz. :  1.  Those  which  open  and  close  the 
glottis.     2.  Those  which  regulate  tne  degree  of  tension  of  the  vocal  cords. 

1.  The  muscles  which  open  the  glottis  are  the  Crico-aryta^noidei  postici ;  and 
those  which  close  it  are  the  Arytaenoideus  and  the  Crico-arytaenoidei  laterales.  2. 
The  muscles  which  regulate  the  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  are  the  Crico-thy- 
^oidei,  which  tense  and  elongate  them ;  and  the  Thyro-arytaenoidei,  which 
relax  and  shorten  them.  The  Thyro-epiglottideus  is  a  depressor  of  the  epiglottis, 
md  the  Arytaenoepiglottidei  constrict  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx,  com- 
press the  sacculi  laryngis,  and  empty  them  of  their  contents. 

The  Crico-arytamoidei  postici  separate  the  chordae  vocales,  and,  consequently,  open  the  glottis, 
iY  rotating  tlie  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  outwards  and  backwards :  so  that  their  anterior 
ingles  and  the  ligaments  attached  to  them  become  widely  separated,  the  vocal  cords,  at  the  same 
ime,  being  made  tense. 

The  Crico-nrytcenoidei  laterales  close  the  glottis,  by  rotating  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  carti- 
ages  inwards,  so  as  to  approximate  their  anterior  angles. 

The  Arytatnoideus  muscle  approximates  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  thus  closes  the  opening  of 
.he  glottis,  especially  at  its  back  part. 

The  Crico-thyroid  muscles  produce  tension  and  elongation  of  the  vocal  cords,  by  drawing  down 
:he  thyroid  cartilage  over  the  cricoid. 

The  Thyro-aryt(F7widei  muscles  draw  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  together  with  the  part  of  the 
cricoid  to  which  they  are  connected,  forwards  towards  the  thyroid,  and  thus  shorten  and  relax 
the  vocal  cords. 

The  Thyro-epiglottidei  depress  the  epiglottis,  and  assist  in  compressing  the  sacculi  laryngis. 
The  Arytieno-epiglottidens  superior  constricts  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx,  when  it  is 
irawn  upwards,  during  deglutition,  and  the  opening  closed  by  the  epiglottis.  The  Aryta?no- 
dpiglottideus  inferior,  together  with  some  fibres  of  the  Thyro-aryt»noidei,  compress  the  saccules 
laryngis. 

The  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  larynx  is  continuous  above  with  that  lining  the 
mouth  and  pharynx,  and  is  prolonged  through  the  trachea  and  bronchi  into  the 
lungs.  It  lines  the  posterior  and  upper  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  epi- 
glottis, to  which  it  is  closely  adherent,  and  forms  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds 
which  encircle  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx.  It  lines  the  whole  of  the 
cavity  of  the  larynx ;  forms,  by  its  reduplication,  the  chief  part  of  the  superior, 
or  false,  vocal  cord ;  and,  from  the  ventricle,  is  continued  into  the  sacculus  laryn- 
gis. It  is  then  reflected  over  the  true  vocal  cords,  where  it  is  thin,  and  very 
intimately  adherent ;  covers  the  inner  surface  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  and 
cricoid  cartilage ;  and  is  ultimately  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
trachea.  It  is  covered  with  columnar  ciliated  epithelium  below  the  superior 
vocal  cord ;  but  above  this  point  the  cilia  are  found  only  in  front,  as  high  as  the 
middle  of  the  epiglottis.  In  the  rest  of  its  extent  the  epithelium  is  of  the 
squamous  variety. 

*  MtTSCiTLUs  TR1TICEO-GLOSSU8.  Bochdalek,  jun.  (Pra/fer  Vierteljahrschr\ft^  2d  Part,  1860 J, 
describes  a  muscle  hitherto  entirely  overlooked,  except  a  brief  statement  in  Henle's  "Anatomy,^' 
which  arises  from  the  nodule  of  cartilage  (corpus  triticeum)  in  the  posterior  thyro-hyoid  liga- 
ment, and  passes  forwards  and  upwards  to  enter  the  tongue  along  with  the  Kerato-glossus  mus- 
cle. He  met  with  this  muscle  eight  times  in  twenty-two  subjects.  It  occurred  in  both  sexes, 
sometimes  on  both  sides,  at  others  on  one  only. 
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Glaruls, — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  furnished  with  numeroas 
muciparous  glands,  the  orifices  of  which  are  found  in  nearly  every  part;  they 
are  very  numerous  upon  the  epiglottis,  being  lodged  in  little  pits  in  its  substance; 
they  are  also  found  in  large  numbers  along  the  posterior  margin  of  the  ar}1eno- 
epiglottidean  fold,  in  front  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  where  they  are  termed 
the  arytenoid  (jhnds.  They  exist  also  in  large  numbers  upon  the  inner  surface 
uf  the  sacculus  laryngis.     None  are  found  on  the  vocal  cords. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  arteries  of  the  larynx  are  the  laryngeal  branches 
derived  from  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid.  The  veins  empty  themselves 
into  the  superior  middle  and  inferior  thyroid  veins.  The  lymphatics  terminate 
in  the  deep  cervical  glands.  The  nerves  are  the  superior  laryngeal,  and  the  infe- 
rior or  recurrent  laryngeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  joined  by  fila- 
ments from  the  sympatnetic.  The  superior  laryngeal  nerves  supply  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx  and  the  Crico-thyroid  muscles.  The  inferior  laryngeal 
nerves  supply  the  remaining  muscles.  The  Arytenoid  muscle  is  supplied  by 
both  nerves. 

The  Trachea.    (Fig.  507.) 

The  trachea,  or  air-tube,  is  a  cartilaginous  and  membranous  cylindrical  tube, 
flattened  posteriorly,  which  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  on  a  level 
with  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  to  opposite  the  third  dorsal,  where  it  divides  into 
the  two  bronchi,  one  for  each  lung.  The  trachea  measures  about  four  inches  and 
a  half  in  length  ;  its  diameter,  from  side  to  side,  is  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
to  an  inch,  being  always  greater  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 

Relations. — The  anterior  surface  of  the  trachea  is  convex,  and  covered  in  ike 
neck^  from  above  downwards,  by  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  inferior 
thyroid  veins,  the  arteria  thyroidea  ima  (when  that  vessel  exists),  the  Sterno- 
hyoid and  Sterno-thyroid  muscles,  the  cervical  fascia  (in  the  interval  between 
those  muscles),  and,  more  superficially,  by  the  anastomosing  branches  between 
the  anterior  jugular  veins;  in  the  thorax  it  is  covered  from  before  backwards  bv 
the  first  piece  of  the  sternum,  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland,  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  the  innominate  and  left  carotid  arteries,  and  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  It 
lies  upon  the  oesophagus,  whicli  is  directed  to  the  left  near  tne  arch  of  the  aorta; 
laterally,  in  the  neck^  it  is  in  relation  with  the  common  carotid  arteries,  the  lateral 
lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  inferior  thyroid  arteries,  and  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerves;  and,  in  the  thorax^  it  lies  in  the  interspace  between  the  pleurae,  having 
the  pneumogastric  nerve  on  each  side  of  it. 

Tlie  Rujht  Bronchus,  wider,  shorter,  and  more  horizontal  in  direction  than  the 
left,  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  enters  the  right  lung,  opposite  the  fourth 
dorsal  vertebra.  The  vena  azygos  arches  over  it,  from  behind ;  and  the  right 
pulmonary  artery  lies  below,  and  then  in  front  of  it. 

The  Left  Bronchus  is  smaller,  more  oblique,  and  longer  than  the  right,  being 
nearly  two  inches  in  length.  It  enters  the  root  of  the  lefl  lung,  opposite  the 
fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  about  an  inch  lower  than  the  right  bronchus.  It  crosses, 
in  front  of  the  oesophagus,  the  thoracic  duct  and  the  descending  aorta ;  passes 
beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  has  the  left  pulmonary  artery  lying  at  first 
above,  and  then  in  front  of  it.  If  a  transverse  section  is  made  across  the  tracbea, 
a  short  distance  above  its  point  of  bifurcation,  and  a  bird's-eye  view  taken  of  its 
interior  (Fig.  508),  the  septum  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  trachea  and  separat- 
ing the  two  bronchi  will  be  seen  to  occupy  the  left  of  the  median  line,  as  was 
first  shown  by  Mr.  Goodall,  of  Dublin,  so  that  any  solid  body  dropping  into  the 
trachea  would  naturally  be  directed  towards  the  right  bronchus,  and  this  ten- 
dency is  undoubtedly  aided  by  the  large  size  of  this  tube  as  compared  with  its 
fellow.  This  fact  serves  to  explain  why  a  foreign  substance  in  the  trachea  gen- 
erally falls  into  the  right  bronchus. 

The  trachea  is  composed  of  imperfect  cartilaginous  rings,  fibrous  membrane, 
muscular  fibres,  longitudinal  yellow  elastic  fibres,  mucous  membrane,  and  glands. 
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The  Cartilages  vary  from  sixteen  to  twenty  in  number;  each  forms  an  imper- 
ct  ring,  wliich  surrounds  about  two-thirds  of  the  cylinder  of  the  trachea, 
jine  imperfect  behind,  wliere  the  tube  is  completed  by  fibrous  membrane.  The 
irtilages  are  placed  horizontally  above  each  other,  separated  by  narrow  raeni- 
ranous  intervals,  Tliey  measure  about  two  lines  in  depth  and  half  a  line  in 
licknesa.  Their  outer  surfaces  are  flattened,  but  internally  they  are  convex, 
ora  being  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  margins.  The  cartilages  are 
iclosed  in  an  elastic  fibrous  membrane,  which  forms  a  double  layer ;  one  layer, 
le  thicker  of  the  two,  passing  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  ring,  the  other  over 


Fig,  507.— Front  View  of  Cartilages  of  Larynx :  tbe  Trachea  and  firoucM. 


le  inner  surface :  at  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  cartilages  these  two 
lyers  blend  together  to  form  a  single  membrane,  which  connects  the  rings  one 
ith  another.  They  are  thus,  as  it  were,  imbedded  in  the  membrane.  In  the 
lace  behind,  between  the  extremities  of  the  rings,  the  membrane  forms  a  single 
ifltinct  layer.  The  peculiar  cartilages  are  the  first  and  the  last. 
T\iG  first  cartilage  is  broader  than  the  rest,  and  sometimes  divided  at  one  end ; 
.  is  connected  by  fibrous  membrane  with  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  carti- 
ige,  with  which,  or  with  the  succeeding  cartilage,  it  is  sometimes  blended. 
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The  lasc  cartilage  is  thick  and  broad  in  the  middle,  in  consequence  of  its  lower 
border  being  prolonged  into  &  triangular,  hook-shaped  process,  which  curves 
downwards  and  backwards  between  the  two  bronchi.  It  terminates  on  each  side 
in  an  inaperfect  ring,  which  incloses  the  commencement  of  the  bronchi.  The 
cartilage  above  the  last  is  somewhat  broader  than  the  rest  at  its  centre.  Two 
OT  more  of  tlie  cartilages  often  unite,  partially  or  completely,  and  are  sometimes 
bifurcated  at  their  extremities.  They  are  highly  elastic,  and  seldom  ossify,  even 
in  advanced  life.  In  the  right  bronchus  the  cartilages  vary  in  number  from  ax 
to  eight ;  in  the  left,  from  nine  to  twelve.  They  are  shorter  and  narrower  tbin 
those  of  the  trachea. 

The  Muscular  Fibres  are  disposed  in  two  layers,  longitudinal  and  transverte. 

The   longitudinal   fibres  are  the  mofit 

Fig.  508. — Transverse  Soctioo  of  tlie  Trachea,     external,  and  arise  by  minute  tendons 

''vk'»°I.7?he'i'  Ji.^"'"'^""™'  "'"'  *  bird's-eje     f^om  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  ends  of 

e  in    nor.  ^1^^  tracheal   cartilages,  and   from  ibe 

-Ji^'  fibrous  membrane. 

The  trans  verse  Jibrea  (Trachealis  mus- 
cle, Todd  and  Bowman),  the  most  inter- 
nal, form  a  thin  layer,  which  extends 
transversely  between  the  ends  of  the 
cartilages  and  the  intervals  between 
them  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  tra- 
chea. Tiie  muscular  fibres  are  of  the 
unstriped  variety. 
The  elastic  fibres  form  a  complete  lining  to  the  entire  cylinder  of  the  tracliea. 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane:  they  are  most  abundant  at  the  posterior  part  of 
the  tube  between  the  extremities  of  the  rings,  where  they  are  collected  into 
distinct  longitudinal  bundles,  and  are  especially  numerous  about  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea.  They  may  be  traced  downwards  as  a  continuous  membrane  to 
the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

The  Mucona  M':mbrane  contains  a  large  amount  of  lymphoid  tissue.  It  pre- 
sents a  well-marked  basement  membnine,  supporting  several  layers  of  epithelial 
cells,  the  superficial  layer  being  columnar  ciliated.  It  is  continuous  above  with 
that  of  the  larynx,  and  below  with  that  of  the  lungs. 

The  Tracheal  Qlamls  are  found  in  great  abundance  at  the  posterior  part  of 
the  trachea,  Tliey  are  small,  flattened,  ovoid  bodies,  placed  upon  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  fibrous  layer,  each  furnished  with  an  excretory  duct,  which  pieree.* 
the  fibrous  and  muscular  layers,  and  opens  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
lirane.  Some  glands  of  smaller  size  are  also  found  at  the  sides  of  the  trachea, 
between  the  layers  of  fibrous  tissue  connecting  the  rings,  and  others  immediately 
beneath  the  mucous  coat.  The  secretion  from  these  glands  serves  to  lubricilc 
the  inner  surface  of  the  trachea. 

Vessels  and  Nerves.— The  trachea  is  supplied  with  blood  by  the  inferior 
thyroid  arteries.  The  veins  terminate  in  the  thyroid  venous  plexus.  The  ntrvis 
are  derived  from  the  pneumogastric  and  its  recurrent  branches,  and  from  the 
sympathetic. 

Suv'jiral  Anatomy.— IXie  nii'-prissftge  iiiny  be  oiwned  in  three  different  situations;  throiipli  the 
eriec)-lhyroi(l  ineniUrane  {larynijotiimy),  tlii-imgli  the  cricoiil  CBrtilaffc  anil  upper  ring  of  ihe 
triidii'tt  l/oryH30-(rac/(«)(ttmy),  or  through  tlictrftclicn  lielitH'  tlio  isthmus  of  tho  tliyroid  gl»nd 
.  (traeliealamy).  The  student  elioiild,  therefore,  enreflilly  eonsider  the  relative  anatomy  of  Uie 
uir-tu1)o  in  each  of  tliesc  situations. 

Iteiieatli  tlie  iiite^unient  of  the  lnrynRo-iracIieal  reRion,  on  either  side  of  the  medinn  line,  »r» 
The  two  anterior  Juf^dar  veins.  Tiieir  size  and  position  vary ;  there  is  nearly  always  one.  tn^ 
freqm-riily  two;  at  the  lower  [wrt  of  the  neck  tliey  diverge,  passing  beneath  the  Stemo-maeiwd 
inust-les.  nnil  are  frequently  conneeled  liy  a  transverse  M>mmHnicaIing  branch.  These  veins 
should,  if  possible,  always  be  avoided  in  any  operation  on  the  laryni  or  trachea.  If  cut  through, 
considerable  hemorrhage  occurs. 

Beneath  the  cervical  fascia  are  the  Stei'no-hyoid  and  St erno- thyroid  mnsclea,  tha  contignoos 
edges  of  the  farmer  being  near  the  median  line;  and  beneath  these  mnsoles  the  following  partf 
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are  met  witli  from  above  dowowarils:  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  crioo-tliyroid  membrane,  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and  the  trncliea,  crossed  by  the  isthmua  of  the  thyroid  );1nn[l. 

The  ctico-thyroid  space  is  very  superficial,  and  may  be  easily  felt  beneath  the  skin  as  a 
depresdoD,  about  an  inch  below  the  poinum  Adaini;  it  is  crossed  transversely  by  a  small 
artery,  the  crico-tlijroid,  tho  division  of  whicli  is  seldom  accompanied  by  any  tronblesome 
hemorrhage. 

The  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  usually  cro^wcs  the  second  and  third  i-ings  of  the  trachea; 
above  it  is  found  a  large  transverse  coniinunicalinu  branch  between  the  superior  thyroid  veins, 
and  the  isthmus  is  covered  by  a  venous  plexus,  tunned  between  the  thyroid  veins  of  opposite 
sides.  On  the  sides  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  below  it,  the  veins  converge  to  a  single  median 
vessel,  or  to  two  trunks  which  descend  along  the  median  line  of  the  front  of  the  trachea,  to 
open  into  the  innominate  veins  by  valved  oi'ilices.  In  the  infant  the  thymus  gland  ascends  a 
variable  distance  along  the  front  of  the  trachea:  and  the  innominate  artery  crosses  the  tube 
obliquely  at  the  root  of  the  neck  from  k-ft  to  right.  The  arteria  thyroidea  ima,  wheu  ihut  vessel 
exists,  passes  from  below  upwards,  along  the  front  of  the  trachea.  The  upper  part  of  the  trachea 
lies  comparatively  siiperlicial ;  but  the  lower  part  passes  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards, 
so  as  to  be  deeply  placed  between  the  converging  Sterno-mastoid  muscles.  In  the  child  tho 
trachea  is  smaller,  mure  deeply  placed,  and  more  movable  than  in  the  adult.  In  fat  or  short- 
necked  people,  or  in  those  in  whom  the  muscles  of  the  neck  are  prominently  developed,  the 
trachea  is  more  deeply  placed  than  in  the  opposite  conditions. 


From  these  observations  it  must  be  evident  that  laryngotomy  is  anatomically  the  most  simple 
operation,  can  most  readily  be  iierformed,  and  should  always  be  preferred,  when  particular  cir- 
cumstances do  not  render  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  absolutely  necessary.  The  operation  is 
performed  thus:  The  head  being  thrown  back  and  steadied  by  an  assistant,  the  fin^r  is  passed 
over  the  front  of  the  neck,  and  the  crioo-thyroid  depression  felt  for.  A  vertical  incision  is  then 
made  through  the  skin  in  the  middle  line  over  this  spot,  and  the  erico- thyroid  membrane  is  divided 
to  a  sufficient  eitent  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  a  large  curved  tube.  The  crico-thyroid  artery 
is  the  only  vessel  of  importance  crossing  this  space.  If  it  should  be  of  large  size,  its  division 
might  produce  troublesome  hemorrhage. 

Laryngo-tracheotomy.  anatomically  considered,  is  more  dangerons  than  tracheotomy,  on 
account  of  the  small  interspace  between  tho  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid 
gland :  the  communicating  branches  bctwet-n  the  superior  thyroid  veins,  which  cover  this  spot, 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  divided ;  and  the  greatest  care  will  not,  in  some  cases,  prevent  the  division 
of  part  of  the  thyroid  isthmus.  If  either  of  those  structures  is  di\-ided,  the  hemorrhage  may 
be  considerable. 

TraehMlomy  below  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  performed  thus:  The  head  being  thrown 
back  and  steadie^l  by  an  assistant,  an  incision,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  length,  is  made 
through  the  skin,  in  the  median  line  of  the  neck,  from  a  little  below  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  the 
top  of  the  sternum.  The  anterior  jugular  vi-ins  should  be  avoided  by  keening  exactly  in  tho 
median  lioe;  the  deep  fascia  should  tlieti  be  divided,  and  the  contiguous  borders  of  the  Stemo- 
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thyroid  iniisries  separated  from  esoh  other.  A  quunUtj  of  loose  ereoiiir  tistiae,  cooiainW  tbt 
inreriur  thfroid  vdns,  mast  then  be  Hepurnted  trotii  tlie  front  of  the  trucliea  with  die  hauilw  «f 
the  »'a1p«l ;  and  when  the  trachea  is  well  exposed,  it  should  be  opened  by  iiiseriJng  ilie  kalf* 
into  it,  [Uviding  two  or  three  of  its  riogs  tVom  below  iipwanls.  It,  h  a  matler  of  tho  gmMl 
impoi-tftDce  to  reaLniiii,  if  posaihle,  all  hemorrhage  before  tlis  tnhe  is  opened  ;  otherwise,  IiIudi] 
may  pasft  into  the  trachea,  and  suffocate  the  patient. 


The    PLEDR.E. 

Each  lung  is  invested,  upon  its  external  surface,  by  an  exceedingly  delicate 
serous  membrane,  the  pleura,  wliich  incluses  the  organ  as  far  as  its  root,  and  is 
then  reflected  upon  the  ioDer  aurfaoe  of  the  thorax.  The  portion  of  the  fieroua 
membrane  investing  the  surface  of  the  lung  is  called  tlie  pleura  pulmoftttlu  (vis- 
ceral layer  of  pleura),  while  that  which  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest  is 
called  tne  pleura  costalis  (parietal  layer  of  pleura).  The  interspace  or  cavilj 
between  these  two  layers  is  called  the  camly  of  the  pleura.  Each  pleura  is  lliere- 
fore  a  shut  sac,  one  occupying  the  right,  the  other  the  left  half  of  the  ihorai; 
and  they  are  perfectly  separate,  not  communicating  with  each  other.     The  two 

Fig.  510. — A  Traasverse  Section  of  the  Thorax,  allowing  tile  relative  Position  of  the  Viwitl 


pleurae  do  not  meet  in  the  middle  line  of  the  chest,  excepting  at  one  point  ™ 
front;  an  interspace  being  left  between  them,  which  contains  all  the  viscera  of  tf* 
thorax  excepting  the  lungs:  this  is  the  ■medifvtimim. 

lieji'vlians  of  Ike  Pleura  (Fig.  510). — Commencing  at  the  sternum,  the  pleom 
[las.'^c'sniiiwardsi  covers  the  costal  cartilages,  tlieinner  surface  of  the  ribsnndlntpf' 
costal  muscles,  and  at  the  back  part  of  llie  thornx  passes  over  tlie  thoracic  pung''* 
and  their  branches,  and  is  reflected  upon  the  sides  of  the  Imdies  of  the  vcrtc't* 
whore  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  interspace  from  the  opposite  pleura,  the  fnaii^ 
mediastinum.  From  the  vertebral  column  the  pleura  passes  to  the  side  of  '''* 
pericardium,  which  it  covers  to  a  slight  extent :  it  then  covers  the  hack  part  of 
the  root  of  the  lung,  from  the  lower  border  of  which  a  triangular  fold  desi.'enSj 
vertically  by  tlie  side  of  the  posterior  mediastinum  to  the  Diaphragm.    ThiafiJo 
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is  the  broad  ligament  of  the  lung,  the  lie/amentum  latum  pulmonis,  and  serves  to 
retain  the  lower  part  of  that  organ  in  position.  From  the  root,  the  pleura  may 
be  traced  over  the  convex  surface  of  the  lung,  the  summit  and  base,  and  also  over 
the  sides  of  the  fussures  between  the  lobes.  It  covers  its  anterior  surface  and  the 
front  part  of  its  root,  and  is  reflected  upon  the  side  of  the  pericardium  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  sternum.  Below,  it  covers  the  under  surface  of  the  Diaphragm. 
Above,  its  apex  projects,  in  the  form  of  a  cul-de-sac,  through  the  superior  oj^ening 
of  the  thorax  into  the  neck,  extending  about  an  inch  above  the  margin  of  the 
first  rib,  and  receives  the  summit  of  the  corresponding  lung ;  this  sac  is  strength- 
ened, according  to  Dr.  Sibson,  by  a  dome-like  expansion  of  fascia,  derived  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  Scaleni  muscles. 

A  little  above  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  two 
pleura}  are  sometimes  in  contact  for  a  slight  extent ;  but  above  and  below  this 
point,  the  interval  left  between  them  forms  the  anterior  mediastinum. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  pleura  is  smooth,  polished,  and  moistened  by  a  serous 
fluid;  its  outer  surface  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  lung,  and  to 
the  pulmonary  vessels  as  they  emerge  from  the  pericardium ;  it  is  also  adherent 
to  the  upper  surface  of  the  Diaphragm :  throughout  the  rest  of  its  extent  it  is 
somewhat  thicker,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  adjacent  parts  with  extreme 
facility. 

The  right  pleural  sac  is  shorter,  wider,  and  reaches  higher  in  the  neck  than 
the  left. 

Ves.^els  and  Xerves, — The  arteries  of  the  pleura  are  derived  from  the  intercostal, 
the  internal  mammary,  the  musculo-phrenio,  thymic,  jxiricardiac,  and  bronchial. 
The  veins  corresjX)nd  to  the  arteries.  The  lymj^hatics  are  very  numerous.  The 
nerves  are  derived  from  the  phrenic  and  sympathetic  (Luschka).  KoUiker  states 
that  nerves  accompany  the  ramification  of  tlie  bronchial  arteries  in  the  pleura 
pulmonalis. 

Mediastinum. 

The  mediastinum  is  the  space  left  in  the  median  line  of  the  chest  by  the  non- 
approximation  of  the  two  pleune.  It  extends  from  the  sternum  in  front  to  the 
spine  behind,  and  contains  all  the  viscera  in  the  thorax  excepting  the  lungs.  The 
mediastinum  is  subdivided,  for  convenience  of  description,  into  the  anterior, 
middle,  and  posterior. 

The  anterior  mediastinum  is  bounded  in  front  bv  the  sternum,  on  each  side  bv 
the  pleura,  and  behind  by  the  pericardium.  Owing  to  the  oblique  position  of  the 
heart  towards  the  left  side,  this  space  is  not  parallel  with  the  sternum,  but  directed 
obliquely  from  above  downwards,  and  to  the  left  of  the  median  line;  it  is  broad 
below,  narrow  above,  very  narrow  opposite  the  second  piece  of  the  sternum,  the 
contiguous  surfaces  of  the  two  pleura)  being  occasionally  united  over  a  small 
space.  The  anterior  rhediastinum  contains  the  origins  of  the  Sterno-hyoid  and 
Sterno-thyroid  muscles,  the  Triangularis  sterni,  the  internal  mammary  vessels  of 
the  left  side,  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland,  and  a  quantity  of  loose  areolar 
tissue,  in  which  some  lymphatic  vessels  are  found  ascending  from  the  convex 
surface  of  the  liver. 

The  middle  mediastinum  is  the  broadest  part  of  the  interpleural  space.  It  con- 
tains the  heart,  inclosed  in  the  pericardium,  the  ascending  aorta,  the  superior  vena 
cava,  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins,  and  the 
phrenic  nerves. 

The  posterior  mediastinum  is  an  irregular  triangular  space,  running  jxnrallel 
with  the  vertebral  column;  it  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  pericardium  and  roots 
of  the  lungs,  beliind  by  the  vertebral  column,  and  on  either  side  by  the  pleura. 
It  contains  the  descending  aorta,  the  greater  and  lesser  azygos  veins  and  left 
superior  intercostal  vein,  the  pneumogastric  and  splanchnic  nerves,  the  cesophagus, 
thoracic  duct,  and  some  lymphatic  glands. 


e6t>  ORGANS    OF    VOICE    AND    RESPIRATION. 

The  Lltngs, 

The  Lungs  are  tlie  esseiuial  organs  of  respiration ;  ihey  are  two  in  n'unlif 

placed  one  in  each  of  the  hvteral  cavities  of  tlie  chest,  separated  from  each  oiher 
Dv  the  heart  and  other  contents  of  the  mediastinum.  Each  lang  is  conical  m 
shape,  and  presents  for  examination  an  apex,  a  base,  two  borders^  and  two  Burfcca 
(see  Fig.  512). 


I  ^       1  — T!  e  P    t  Ml 


The  apfj:  forma  a  taperine  cone  which  extends  into  the  r-mt  of  the  neck,  abc 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  level  of  the  iirst  rib,  j 

The  hose  is  broad,  concave,  and  rests  upon  the  convex  surfnce  of  the  DiaphraH 
its  circumference  is  thin,  and  fits  into  the  space  between  the  lower  ribs  Bndlj 
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costal  attachment  of  the  Diaphragm,  extending  lower  down  externally  and  behind 
than  in  front. 

The  external  or  thoracic  surf  (tee  is  smooth,  convex,  of  considerable  extent,  and 
corresponds  to  the  form  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  being  deeper  behind  than  in  fronts 

The  inner  surface  is  concave.  It  presents,  in  front,  a  depression  corresponding 
to  the  convex  surface  of  the  pericardium;  and  behind,  a  deep  fissure-(the  hilum 
pulmonis),  which  gives  attachment  to  the  root  of  the  lung. 

The  posterior  harder  is  round  and  broad,  and  is  received  in  the  deep  concavity 
on  either  side  of  the  spinal  column.  It  is  much  longer  than  the  anterior  border, 
and  projects  below  between  the  ribs  and  the  Diaphragm. 

The  anterior  lH)rder  is  thin  and  sharp,  and  overlaps  the  front  of  the  pericardium. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  right  lung  corresponds  to  the  median  line  of  the 
chest,  fn)ni  the  junction  of  the  first  and  second  pieces  of  the  sternum  as  low  as 
the  sixth  costal  cartilage.  The  anterior  border  of  the  left  lung  lies  in  the  mid- 
line only  as  low  as  the  fourth  costal  cartilage;  below  this  it  presents  a  V-shaped 
notch,  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  left  lung,  in.  which  the  pericardium  is 
expovsed.  The  two  lungs  are  therefore  in  contact  in  the  middle  line,  the  pleura 
only  being  interposed,  between  the  levels  of  the  second  and  fourth  costal  carti- 
lages. 

Each  lung  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  an  upper  and  lower,  by  a  long  and  deep 
fissure,  which  extends  from  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  organ, 
about  three  inches  from  its  apex,  downwards  and  forwards  to  the  lower  part  of  its 
anterior  border.  This  fissure  penetrates  nearly  to  the  root.  In  the  right  lung 
the  upi>er  lobe  is  partially  divided  by  a  second  and  shorter  fissure,  which  extends 
from  the  middle  of  the  preceding,  forwards  and  upwards,  to  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  organ,  marking  oft' a  small  triangular  portion,  the  middle  lobe. 

The  ri'jht  bnifj  is  the  larger  and  heavier;  it  is  broader  than  the  left,  owing  to 
tlie  inclination  of  the  heart  to  the  left  side ;  it  is  also  shorter  by  an  inch,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Diaphragm  rising  higher  on  the  right  side  to  accommodate  the 
liver.     The  right  hing  has  three  lobes. 

The  left  luufj  is  smaller,  narrower,  and  longer  than  the  right,  and  has  only  two 
lobes. 

A  little  above  the  middle  of  the  inner  surface  of  each  lung,  and  nearer  its 
posterior  than  its  anterior  border,  is  its  root,  bv  which  the  lung  is  connected  to 
the  heart  and  the  trachea.  The  root  is  formed  by  the  bronchial  tube,  the  pul- 
monary artery,  the  pulmonary  veins,  the  bronchial  arteries  and  veins,  the  pulmonarv 
plexus  of  nerves,  lymphatics,  bronchial  glands,  and  areolar  tissue,  all  of  which 
are  inclosed  by  a  reflection  of  the  nleura.  The  root  of  the  right  lung  lies  behind 
the  superior  vena  cava  and  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  of  tlie  aorta,  and  below 
the  vena  azygos.  That  of  the  left  lung  passes  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  in 
front  of  the  descending  aorta ;  the  phrenic  nerve  and  the  anterior  pulmonary 
plexus  lie  in  front  of  each,  and  the  pneumogastric  and  posterior  pulmonary  plexus 
behind  each. 

The  chief  structures  composing  the  root  of  each  lung  are  arranged  in  a  similar 
manner  from  before  backwards  on  both  sides,  viz.:  the  pulmonary  veins  most 
anterior ;  the  pulmonary  artery  in  the  middle ;  and  the  bronchus,  together  with 
the  bronchial  vessels,  behind.  From  above  downwards,  on  the  two  sides,  their 
arrangement  difters,  thus: 

On  the  right  side  their  position  is — bronchus,  pulmonary  artery,  pulmonary- 
veins;  but  on  the  left  side  their  position  is — pulmonary  artery,  bronchus,  pul- 
monary veins;  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  bronchus  being  placed  on  a  lower 
level  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side,  in  order  that  it  may  pass  under  the  arch  of 
the  aorta. 

The  weifjht  of  both  lungs  together  is  about  forty-two  ounces,  the  right  lung 
being  two  ounces  heavier  than  the  left;  but  much  variation  is  met  with,  according 
to  the  amount  of  blood  or  serous  fluid  they  may  contain.  The  hings  are  heavier 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  their  proportion  to  the  body  being,  in  the  former, 
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as  1  to  37,  in  the  latter,  as  1  to  43.     The  spcoific  gravity  of  the  luiig-tissue  vat 
from  345  to  746,  water  being  1,000. 

The  size  of  the  lungs  varies  much  according  to  their  degree  of  inflation,  so  tl^ 
no  accurate  measurements  can  Ije  given.  When  fully  inflated,  ibe  tolal  capacity 
for  air  at  a  temperature  of  60°,  in  an  adult  male  of  mean  heiabl  (about  five  feel 
seven  inches),  is  believed  to  be  on  the  average  282  cubic  ineues.  The  amoant 
which  can  be  e.Kpelled  by  the  most  forcible  expiration  after  an  extreme  inspira-  .| 
tion  is,  according  to  Hutchinson,  225  cubic  inches.  This  quantity  is  called  ^ 
Hutchinson  the  "vital  capacity  of  the  lungs."  The  quantity  of  air  contained  n 
the  lungs  after  the  most  forcible  expiration  would  be,  tlierefore,  57  cubic  ii 
This  is  termed  "residual"  air. 


of  the  Heart  and  Liu 


The  amount  of  air  which  can  be  expelled  by  an  extreme  expiration  i 
forced  inspiration  varies  according  to  tne  height  of  the  individual ;  incr 
at  a  uniform  rate  of  eight  cubic  inches  for  every  additional  inch  in  height  n 
five  feet.' 

The  color  of  the  lungs  at  birth  is  a  pinkish  white;  in  adult  life,  a  dark  f 
color,  mottled  in  patches;  and  as  age  advances',  this  mottling  assumes  a  bid 
color.     The  coloring  matter  consiats  of  granules  of  a  carbonaceous  substwf 
deposited  in  the  areolar  tieaue  near  the  surface  of  the  organ.    Itincreaseainqol' 
tity  as  nge  advances,  and  is  more  abundant  in  males  than  in  females.    The  n 
terior  border  of  the  lung  is  usually  darker  than  the  anterior.     The  snrl 
the  lung  is  smooth,  shining,  and  marked  out  into  numerous  polyhedral  i 
indicating  the  lobnics  of  the  organ :  the  area  of  each  of  these  spaces  is  o 
numerous  lighter  lines. 

'  Cijfl-opifdM  of  Auidvtity  aiul  I'hijaiolog'j,  vol.  iv.,  |).  lij"2. 
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The  substance  of  the  lung  is  of  a  light,  porous,  spongy  texture ;  it  floats  in  water, 
and  crepitates  when  handled,  owing  to  the  presence  of  air  in  the  tissue ;  it  is  also 
highly  elastic ;  hence  the  collapsed  state  of  these  organs  when  they  are  removed 
from  the  closed  cavity  of  the  thorax. 

Structure. — The  lungs  are  composed  of  an  external  serous  coat,  a  subserous 
areolar  tissue,  and  the  pulmonary  substance  or  parenchyma. 

The  serous  coat  is  derived  from  the  pleura;  it  is  thin,  transparent,  and  invests 
the  entire  organ  as  far  as  the  root. 

l^h-Q  subserous  areolar  tissue  contains  a  large  proportion  of  elastic  fibres;  it 
invests  the  entire  surface  of  the  lung,  and  extends  inwards  between  the  lobules. 

The  parenchf/ma  is  composed  of  lobules,  which,  although  closely  connected 
together  by  an  interlobular  areolar  tissue,  are  quite  distinct  Irom  one  another,  and 
nre  easily  separable  in  the  foetus.  The  lobules  vary  in  size :  those  on  the  surface 
are  large,  of  pyramidal  form,  the  base  turned  towards  the  surface ;  those  in  the 
interior  smaller,  and  of  various  forms.  Each  lobule  is  composed  of  one  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tube  and  its  terminal  air-cells,  and  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  pulmonary  and  bronchial  vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves;  all  of  these 
structures  being  connected  together  by  areolar  fibrous  tissue. 

The  bronchus,  upon  entering  the  substance  of  the  lung,  divides  and  subdivides 
dichotomously  throughout  the  entire  organ.  Sometimes  three  branches  arise 
together,  and  occasionally  small  lateral  branches  are  given  oft*  from  the  sides  of  a 
main  trunk.  Each  of  the  smaller  subdivisions  of  the  bronchi  enters  a  pulmonary 
lobule  (lobular  bronchial  tube),  and,  again  subdividing,  ultimately  terminates  in 
the  intercellular  passages  and  air-cells  of  which  the  lobule  is  composed.  Within 
the  lungs  the  bronchial  tubes  are  circular,  not  flattened,  and  their  constituent 
elements  present  the  following  peculiarities  of  structure. 

The  cartihifjes  are  not  imperfect  rings,  but  consist  of  thin  lamina*,  of  varied 
form  and  size,  scattered  irregularly  along  the  sides  of  the  tube,  being  most  dis- 
tinct at  the  points  of  division  of  the  bronchi.  Thev  may  be  traced  into  tubes, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  only  one-fourth  of  a  line,  feeyond  this  point  the  tubes 
are  whollv  membranous.  The  fibrous  coat  and  the  longitudinal  elastic  fibres  are 
continued  into  the  smallest  ramifications  of  the  bronchi.  The  muscular  coat  is 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  layer  of  annular  fibres,  which  maybe  traced 
upon  the  smallest  bronchial  tubes :  they  consist  of  the  unstripcd  variety  of  mus- 
cular fibre.  The  mucous  membrane  lines  the  bronchi  and  its  ramifications 
throughout,  and  is  covered  with  columnar  ciliated  epithelium. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Rainey,^  the  lobular  bronchial  tubes,  on 
entering  the  substance  of  the  lobules,  divide  and  subdivide  from  four  to  nine 
times,  according  to  the  size  of  the  lobule,  continuing  to  diminish  in  size  until 
they  attain  a  diameter  of  ^  to  3V  ^f  ^^  inch.  They  then  become  changed  in 
structure,  losing  their  cylindrical  form,  and  are  continued  onwards  as  irregular 
passages  (intercellular  passages,  Rainey — air-sacs.  Waters),  through  the  substance 
of  the  lobule,  their  sides  and  extremities  lx>ing  closely  covered  by  numerous  sac- 
cular dilatations,  the  air-cells.  This  arrangement  resembles  most  closely  the 
naked-eye  appearances  observed  in  the  reticulated  structure  of  the  lung  of  the 
tortoise  and  other  Reptilia.  Opinions  have  diflered  as  to  tlie  existence  of  com- 
munications or  anastomoses  between  the  intercellular  passages,  or  air-sacs. 
According  to  Dr.  Waters,*  th6se  air-sacs,  as  he  terms  them,  are  arranged  in 
groups,  or  "lobulettes,"  of  five  or  six,  which  spring  from  the  terminal  dilatation 
of  a  single  bronchial  tube,  but  have  no  other  communication  with  each  other,  or 
with  neighboring  lobulettes,  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  their  common  connec- 
tion with  the  bronchial  tul^s. 

The  air-cells,  or  alveoli  (Waters),  are  small,  polyhedral,  alveolar  recesses, 
separated  from  each  other  by  thin  septa,  and  communicating  freely  with  the 

*  Medico- Chirurg leal  Transactions^  vol.  xxviii.,  IS-to. 

*  T/ie  Atmtomy  of  iht  Human  Liiug,  1800,  pp.  1  :}<»-! 50. 
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intercellular  passages  or  air-sacs.  They  are  well  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  lung, 
and  vary  from  ^jf^th  to  ^o^^  of  ^^  i^ch  in  diameter ;  being  largest  on  the  surface, 
at  the  tain  borders,  and  at  the  apex,  and  smallest  in  the  interior. 

At  the  termination  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  in  the  intercellular  passages,  their 
constituent  elements  become  changed :  their  walls  are  formed  by  an  interlacing 
of  the  longitudinal  elastic  l^undles  with  fibrous  tissue;  the  muscular  fibres  dis- 
appear, and  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  thin  and  delicate,  and  lined  with  a 
layer  of  squamous  epithelium.  The  latter  membrane  lines  the  air-cells,  and 
forms  by  its  reduplications  the  septa  intervening  between  them. 

The  Pulmonary  Artery  conveys  the  venous  blood  to  the  lungs:  it  divides  into 
branches  which  accompany  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  terminates  in  a  dense  capil- 
lary network,  upon  the  walls  of  the  intercellular  passages  and  air-cells.  From 
this  network  the  radicles  of  the  pulmonary  veins  arise;  coalescing  into  large 
branches,  they  accompany  the  arteries,  and  return  the  blood,  purified  by  its 
passage  through  the  capillaries,  to  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart.  In  the  lung  the 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  usually  above  and  in  front  of  a  bronchial 
tube,  the  vein  below. 

The  Pulmonary  Capillaries  form  plexuses  which  lie  immediately  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane,  on  the  walls  and  septa  of  the  air-cells  and  upon  the  walls  of 
the  intercellular  passages.  In  the  septa  between  the  cells  the  capillary  network 
forms  a  single  layer.  The  capillaries  form  a  very  minute  network^  the  meshes 
of  which  are  smaller  than  the  vessels  themselves;*  their  walls  are  also  exceed- 
ingly thin.  The  vessels  of  neighboring  lobules  are  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
do  not  anastomose ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Waters,  those  of  the  separate  groups 
of  intercellular  passages,  or  air  sacs  (which  groups  he  denominates  lobulettes), 
are  also  independent;  so  that  in  the  septa  between  two  adjoining  lobulettes  there 
would  be  a  double  laj'cr  of  capillaries,  one  layer  belonging  to  each  of  the  adjacent 
air-sacs,  or  intercellular  passages.  If  this  is  really  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels, 
it  would  follow  that,  in  the  septa  between  the  air-cells  (or  alveoli),  the  blood  in 
the  capillaries  would  be  exposed  on  all  sides  to  the  action  of  the  air,  since  it  is 
circulating  in  a  single  layer  of  vessels,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  membrane 
of  the  air-passages  on  both  sides;  but  that  in  the  septa  between  the  intercellular 
passages  (or  air-sacs)  the  blood  in  the  double  layer  of  capillaries  will  be  in  con- 
tact with  the  air  on  one  side  only. 

The  Bronchial  Arteries  supply  blood  for  the  nutrition  of  the  lung :  they  are 
derived  from  the  thoracic  aorta,  and,  accompanying  the  bronchial  tubes,  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  bronchial  glands,  and  upon  the  walls  of  the  larger  bronchial  tubes 
and  pulmonary  vessels,  and  terminate  in  the  deep  bronchial  veins.  Others  are 
-distributed  in  the  interlobular  areolar  tissue,  and  terminate  partly  in  the  deep, 
partly  in  the  superficial,  bronchial  veins.  Lastly,  some  ramify  upon  the  walls  of 
the  smallest  bronchial  tubes,  and  terminate  in  the  pulmonary  veins. 

The  Superficial  and  Deep  Bronchial  Veins  unite  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  and 
terminate  on  the  right  side  in  the  vena  azygos;  on  the  left  side,  in  the  superior 
intercostal  vein. 

According  to  Dr.  Waters,  the  bronchial  veins  do  not  exist  within  the  projx^r 
substance  of  the  lung,  but  commence  at  or  near  the  root  of  the  lung  by  branches 
which  lie  on  the  large  bronchial  tubes.  He  also  denies  that  the  bronchial  arteries 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  pulmonary  capillary  plexus,  believing  that  the 
communication  between  the  bronchial  and  pulmonary  system  of  vessels  takes 
place  in  the  pulmonary  veins.  If  this  view  be  correct,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
blood  carriea  by  the  bronchial  arteries  must  be  returned  to  the  heart  by  the  pul- 
monary veins,  and  thus  the  great  mass  of  pure,  or  arterial,  blood  which  is  carried 
by  the  pulmonary  veins  would  be  adulterated  by  a  small  quantity  of  carbonized 
or  venous  blood  which  has  passed  through  the  bronchial  circulation. 

*  The  meshes  are  only  0.002^^^  to  0.008'^^  in  width,  while  the  vessels  are  0.003^^''  to  0.005^^^ 
—  KoHiker,  Human  Microscopic  Anatomy, 
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The  Lymphatics  coufiist  of  a  superficial  and  deep  set:  they  terminate  al  l] 
root  of  the  lung,  in  the  bronchial  glands. 

Nerves. — The  lungs  are  supplicil  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  palmona 
plexuses,  formed  chiefly  by  hraiiclK.'s  from  the  sympathetic  and  pneumogasoti 
The  iilamenta  front  these  pie.tuses  accompany  tlie  bronchial  tubes,  upon  wbia 
they  are  lost.     Small  ganglia  are  found  upon  these  nerves. 

Thykoid  Gland. 

The  thyroid  gland  bears  much  resemblance  in  structure  to  other  gianiii 
organs,  and  is  usually  cbssified  together  with  the  thymus,  suprarenal  cupsnles, 
and  spleen,  under  the  head  of  ductless  glands,  since  it  has  no  excretory  duct.  In 
function  is  unknown,  but,  from  its  situation  in  connection  i^ith  the  trachea  ani! 
larynx,  the  thyroid  body  is  usually  described  with  those  organs,  although  it  takes 
no  part  in  the  function  of  respiration.  It  is  situated  at  the  upiwr  part  of  the 
trachea,  and  consists  of  two  lateral  lobes,  placed  one  on  each  sidt!  of  that  lube, 
and  connected  together  by  a  narrow  transverse  portion,  the  isthmus. 

Its  anterior  surface  is  convex,  and  covered  by  the  Sterno-hyoid,  Stemo-th; 
and  Omo-hyoid  muscles. 

Its  lateral  surfaces,  also  convex, 
contaet  with  the  shealh  of  the  corairn 
carotid  artery. 

Its    poslrrioT    surface    is    concave, 
embraces  the  trachea   and   laryn: 
poslerior  borders   of   the    gland    extfOii 
as   far  back   as   the    lower    part   of  tiie 
pharynx. 

The  thyroid  is  of  a  brownish-red  oolor. 
Its  weight  varies  from  one  to  two  ounce*. 
It  is  larger  in  females  than  in  males,  and 
becomes  slightly  increased  in  size  during 
menstruation.  It  occasion  ally  bccomef 
enormously  hvpertrophied,  constitutitiff  tlie 
disease  called  oronchocele,  or  goitre,  Moh 
lobe  is  somewhat  conicul  in  sha|»,  nbo"" 
two  inches  in  length,  and  three-quarterB  i 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  lo  breadtl(1 
the  right  lobe  being  the  larger  of  the  twfl^ 
The  isthmus  connects  the  lower  thitd: 
of  the  two  lateral  lobes ;  it  measures  al 
hull'  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  the  samu 
depth,  and  usually  covers  the  second  aoil 
third  rings  of  the  trachea.  Its  situation  presents,  however,  many  variation^ 
a  point  of  importance  in  the  operation  of  tracheotomy.  Sometimes  the  islliini* 
is  altogether  wanting, 

A  third  lobe,  of  conical  shape,  called  the  pyramid,  occasionally  arises  from 
left  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  isthmus,  or  from  the  left  lobe,  and  ascends 
high  as  tlic  hyoid  bone.     It  is  occasionally  quite  detached,  or  divided  into  t' 
parts,  or  altogether  wanting. 

A  few  muscular  bands  are  occasionally  found  attached,  above,  to  the  body  of 
the  hyoid  bone,  and  below  to  the  isthmus  of  the  gland,  or  its  pyramidal  procMft. 
These  form  a  muscle,  which  was  named  by  Sommerring  ihe  Levator  •flcmdt  *" 
thyrotdeie. 

Structure, — The  thyroid  consists  of  a  connective-tissue  capsule,  from  the  inli 
surface  of  which  are  given  oft'  septa,  which  subdivide  the  organ  into  lobes 
lohulea,  and  in  which  ramify  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics.    Each  lobule  coD- 
sists  of  a  uumbcr  of  vesicles  inclosed  in  a  vascular  connective  tissue,  derived  from 
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I  interlobular  slpuoture,  by  means  of  which  ihey  are  piwked  logelher  into 
(bules,  the  aggregation  oi'  which  form  the  lubes  of  the  gluDil. 
Aecordiog  to  Dr.  Baber,  who  haa  reoeutly  published  some  important  observa- 
tions on  the  minute  structure  of  the  llivroitl,'  thtj  vesicles  of  the  thyroid  of  the 
adult  animal  are  generally  closed  cavities;  but  in  some  young  animals  (e.  j/., 
young  dogs)  the  vesiules  are  more  or  less  tubular  and  branched.     This  appear- 
ice  he  supposes  to  be  due  to  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  gland,  and  merely 
idicating  that  an   increase  in  the  number  of  vesicles  is  taking  place.     KacK 
isielo  is  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  epithelium,  the  miWe  of  which,  tlioughdift'er- 
X  somewhat  in  shape  in  diRerent  animals,  have  always  a  leudeiicy  to  iissiimc  a 
>Tnmnar  form.     Between  the  epithelial  cells  exists  a  delicate  reticulum.     The 
jsicles  are  of  various  sizes  and  sliaues,  and  contain  as  a  normal  product  a  viscid, 
bmogeneous,  semi-fluid,  slightly  yellowish  material,  which  frequently  contains 
lood ;  the  red  corpuscles  of  which  are  found  in  it  in  various  stages  of  disintegra- 
Eon  and  decolorization,  ihe  yellow  tinge  being  probably  due  to  the  haimoglobin, 
nich  is  thus  set  free  from  the  colored  corpuscles.     Baher  has  also  described  in 

— Uinuto  Stmclure  of  Thyroid.  From  a  Truisverse  8oclion  of  the  Tbyroid  of  a  r>i<|i. 
V ^«tnE-diBgraiiimaeic.)  From  Dr.  Baber's  paper,  P/iilonofiAtail  Tranaaetumt  qf  the  Hojiiil 
rSoeUtjf.  vol.  ulivi..  pi.  li.,  p.  6GT. 
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the  thyroid  gland  of  the  dog  large  round  cells  ("parenchymatous cells"),  each 
■ovided  with  a  single  oval-shaped  nucleus,  which  migrate  into  the  interior  of 
^  Klaod-vesicles. 

I  The  capillary  blood-vessels  form  a  dense  plexus  in  the  connective  tissue  around 
s  vesicles,  between  the  epithelium  of  the  vesicles  and  the  endothelium  of  the 
nph-spaces,  which  latter  surround  a  greater  or  smaller  part  of  the  circumfcr- 
ice  of  the  vesicle.  These  Ivmph-spaces  empty  themselves  into  lymphatic 
tela,  which  run  in  the  interlobular  connective  tissue,  not  uncommonly  sur- 
Tounding  the  arteries  which  they  accompany,  and  communicale  with  a  network 
in  the  capsule  of  the  gland.  Baber  has  found  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  thyroid 
a  viscid  material  which  is  morphologically  identical  with  the  normal  constituent 
f  the  vesicle. 
,  From  this  it  follows  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  thyroid  is  the  dastniotion 

the  Minute  Strnctnre  ot  Uie  Tbj  roid  Glaiid,"  Phil.  Trans.,  pari  iii.,  I8BI. 
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of  ttie  colored  corpuscles  in  the  vesicles,  and  their  removal  and  final  discharge 
into  the  general  circulation  by  the  lymphalics. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  arteries  supplying  tlic  thyroid  are  the  superior  and 
inferior  thyroid,  and  sometimes  an  additional  branch 
(thyroidea  media,  or  ima)  from  the  arteria  innomi- 
nata,  or  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which  ascends  upon 
the  front  of  the  trachea.  The  arteries  are  remark- 
able for  their  large  size  and  frequent  anastomofies. 
The  veins  form  a  plexus  on  the  surface  of  the  gland, 
and  on  the  front  of  the  trachea,  from  which  arise 
the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  thyroid  veins; 
the  two  former  terminating  in  the  internal  jugular, 
the  latter  in  the  vena  innominata.  The  lymjAaltet 
are  numerous,  of  large  size,  and  terminate  in  the 
thoracic  and  right  lymphatic  ducts.  They  are  thus 
described  byFrey: — "The  whole  envelope  of  the 
organ  is  covered  by  knotted  trunks,  which  take 
their  origin  from  a  network  of  very  complicated 
canals,  situated  in  a  deeper  layer  of  the  former. 
This  latter  network  is  formed  around  the  secocdarv 
loVmles  of  the  gland  by  the  reticular  intcrcommum- 
cations  of  these  canals  (Fig.  514,  /),  From  tbe 
peripheral  network  formed  of  canals  burrowing 
through  the  connective  tissue  of  the  capsule,  lateral 
ramifications  are  given  off  which  penetrate  inio  ihe 
interior,  and  gradually  inclose  the  primary  lobes  in 
complete  rings,  or  more  or  less  perfect  arches  (rf,  if]. 
From  these  a  few  fine  terminal  passages  with  blind 
ends  (e)  are  seen  sinking  in  between  the  diflen-ot 
vesicles.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  pneumo 
gastric,'  and  from  the  middle  and  inferior  cerviial 
ofasiniUBrnatiire  ganglia  01  the  Sympathetic. 

Uhemical  Composition. — The  thyroid  gland  t  a 
sists  of  albumen,  traces  of  gelatine,  stearine,  oleine,  extractive  matter  alkaline 
and  earthy  sails,  and  water.  The  salts  are  chloride  of  sodium,  alkaline  sulpl  ates 
phosphate  of  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  and  a  trace  of  o-xide  of  iron, 

Thymls  Gland. 

The  thymus  gland  presents  much  resemblance  in  structure  to  other  glandular 
orf^aiis,  and  is  another  of  the  organs  denominated  ductless  glands. 

The  thymus  gland  is  a  temporary  organ,  attaining  its  full  size  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  when  it  ceases  to  grow,  and  gradually  dwindles,  until  at  jmbertT 
it  has  almost  disappeared.  If  examined  when  its  growth  is  mast  active,  it  will 
be  found  to  consist  of  two  lateral  lobes  placed  in  close  contact  along  the  middle 
line,  situated  partly  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  partly  in  the  neck,  and  cxlend- 
ing  from  thefourtli  costal  cartilage  upwards,  as  high  as  the  lower  border  of  the  thy- 
roid gland.  It  is  covertKl  by  the  sternum,  and  hv  the  origins  of  the  Stcrno-hvoid 
mill  Stcrno- thyroid  muscles.  In  the  mediastinum  it  rests  upon  the  pericardium, 
being  sojiaraled  i'rom  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  great  vessels  by  the  th<)nicic 
fascia.  In  the  neck  it  lies  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  trachea,  Ix^hind  tbe 
Stcrno-hyoid  and  Stcrno-thyroid  muscles.  The  twolobesgenerally  difl'er  in  size; 
they  are  occasionally  united,  so  as  to  form  a  single  mass;  and  sometimes  sepa- 
rated by  an  intermeiiiate  lobe.  The  thymus  is  of  a  pinkish-gray  color,  soft,  and 
lobulated  on  its  surfaces.     It  is  about  two  inches  in  length,  one  and  a  half  in 

ntirely  A-om  theajni- 
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breadth  below,  and  about  three  or  four  liDes  in  thickDess.    At  birth  it  weighs 
about  half  an  ounce. 

Structure. — Eacli  lateral  lobe  is  composed  of  numerous  lobules,  held  together 
by  delicate  areolar  tissue ;  the  entire  gland  being  inclosed  in  an  investing  capsule 


of  a  similar  but  denser  structure.     The  primary  lobules  vary  i 


i  from  a  pin's 


head  to  a  small  pea,  and  are  made  up  of  a  number  of  small  nodules  or  folhcles, 
which  are  irregular  in  shape  and  are  more  or  less  fused  together,  especially 
towards  the  interior  of  the  gland.  According  to  Watney,  eacli  follicle  consistB 
of  a  medullary  and  cortical  portion,  which  diifer  in  many  essential  particulars 
from  each  other.  The  cortical  portion  is  mainly  composed  of  lymphoid  cells, 
supported  by  a  delicat«  reticulum.  In  addition  U>  this  reticulum,  of  which  traces 
only  are  found  in  the  medullary  portion,  there  is  also  a  network  of  finely  branched 

Rg.  61".— Minute  Strnciiire  of  Th/mas  Gland.  Follicle  of  injected  th^inu?  from  calf,  fonr  days 
old,  sliglitlj  UiagrainiDaiic  (magnified  aboat  60  diameters).  The  large  vestielB  are  diii|><Hied  in 
two  rings,  one  of  which  Eurruunda  the  follicle,  the  other  lies  juet  witliin  the  margin  of  tlie 
medulla. 


d  tbrmiii  nf  nmal,  mnilned  wlthnnl  uddltlnn  nt  iiit  rawnt  iHninlflfd  ibout  -irvi  dlmniMcn 
IxrgacolorliHOBllcaiiUlnlng  anuli  on]  inu*n  or  hcmof lobta.  Similar  ceUi  >n  tuuud  In  ihe  IriuplHgliudi.  > 
■nd  ncduil*  or  bone.    B.  Colored  Uood-corpuKla. 


cells,  with  coarse  threads,  which  is  continuou.i  wi'h  a  similar  network  in  the 
medullary  portion.  This  network  forms  an  adventitia  to  the  blood-vessels.  In 
the  medullary  portion  there  are  but  few  lymphoid  cells,  but  there  arc,  especially 
towards  the  centre,  granular  cells  and  concentric  corpuscles.  The  granular  cells 
are  rounded  or  flask-shaped  mas.ies,  attached  (often  by  fibrillated  exiremities)  to 
blood-vessels  and  to  newly  formed  connective  tissue.  The  concentric  corpuscles 
are  composed  of  a  central  mass,  consisting  of  one  or  more  granular  cells,  and  of  a 
55 
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capsule,  which  is  formed  of  epithelioid  cells,  which  are  continuous  with  the 
branched  cells  forming  the  network  mentioned  above. 

Each  follicle  is  surrounded  by  a  capillary  plexus,  from  which  vessels  pass  into 
the  interior,  and  radiate  from  the  periphery  towards  the  centre,  and  form  a  second 
zone  just  witbin  the  margin  of  the  medullary  portion.  In  the  centre  of  the 
medulla  there  are  very  few  vessels,  and  they  are  of  minute  size. 

Dr.  Watney  has  recently  made  the  important  observation  that  haemoglobin  is 
found  in  the  thymus,  either  in  cysts  or  in  cells  situated  near  to,  or  forming  part 
of,  the  concentric  corpuscles.  This  haemoglobin  varies  from  granules  to  masses 
exactly  resembling  colored  blood-corpuscles,  oval  in  the  bird,  reptile,  and  fish; 
circular  in  all  mammals,  except  in  the  camel.  Dr.  Watney  has  also  discovered,  in 
the  lymph  issuing  from  the  thymus,  similar  cells  to  those  found  in  the  gland, 
and,  like  them,  containing  haemoglobin,  either  in  the  form  of  granules  or  masses. 
From  these  facts,  he  arrives  at  the  physiological  conclusion  that  the  thymus  is 
one  source  of  the  colored  blood-corpuscles. 

These  points  are  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  drawing  by  Dr.  Watney 
(Fig.  517),  for  which  I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  him. 

Vessds  and  Nerves, — The  arteries  supplying  tlie  thymus  are  derived  from  the 
internal  mammary,  and  from  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid.  The  veins  termi- 
nate in  the  left  vena  innominata,  and  in  the  thyroid  veins.  The  lymphatics  are 
of  large  size,  arise  in  the  substance  of  the  gland,  and  are  said  to  terminate  in  the 
internal  jugular  vein.  Sir  A.  Cooper  believed  that  these  vessels  carried  into  the 
blood  the  secretion  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  thymus.  The  nerves  are 
exceedingly  minute ;  they  are  derived  from  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic. 
Branches  from  the  descendens  noni  and  phrenic  reach  the  investing  capsule,  but 
do  not  penetrate  into  the  substance  of  the  gland. 

Chemical  Composition, — The  solid  animal  constituents  of  the  thymus  are  albu- 
men and  fibrine  in  large  quantities,  gelatin,  and  other  animal  matters.  The 
salts  are  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates,  with  chloride  of  potassium.  It  contains 
ubout  80  per  cent,  of  water. 
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Fig.  519.— Vertical  SeoHnn  nf  Kidney. 


The  Kidneys.' 

Dehxition  and  General  Description. — The  kidneys  are  tbe  two  largest 
tubular  glands  of  the  body,  and  are  intended  for  the  secretion  of  urine.  They 
are  found  at  the  back  part  of  the  abdomen,  behind  the  peritoneum,  situated  in 
the  lumbar  regions;  each  kidney  extending  from  the  eleventh  rib  nearly  to  the 
crest  of  the  ilium,  but  the  right  a  little  lower  thau  the  left,  in  consequence  of 
the  large  space  occupied  by  the  liver.  Tliey  are  usually  imbedded  in  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  fat,  which  principally  holds  them  in  position,  though  ihey 
are  also  to  some  extent  auataintd  by  the  large  blood-vessels  with  which  they  are 
connected. 

Each  kidney  is  about  four  inches  in  length,  two  in  breadth,  and  one  in  thick- 
nc3.s,  the  left  being  somewhat  larger,  though  thinner,  than  the  right.  The 
weight  of  the  kidney  in  the  adult  male  varies 
from  4(  oz.  to  6  oz.,  in  the  adult  female 
from  4  oz.  to  5J  oz.,  the  left  being  nearly 
always  heavier  than  the  right  by  about  two 
drachma.  The  combined  weight  of  the  two 
kidneys  in  proportion  to  the  body  is  about  1 
to  240.  The  renal  substance  is  of  a  dark -red 
color,  and  dense  in  texture;  but  it  is  easily 
lacerable  under  mechanical  force. 

Relations.  Each  kidney  presents  for  exam- 
ination two  surfaces,_two  borders,  an  upper  and 
R  lower  extremity. 

The  anterior  suT/ace  is  convex  and  entirely 
covered  by  peritoneum.  It  is  in  relation,  on 
tbe  right  side  of  the  body,  with  the  back  mrt 
of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  descending 
portion  of  the  duodenum,  and  the  ascending 
colon  ;  and  on  the  left,  with  the  great  end  of 
tbe  .stomach,  the  lower  end  of  the  spleen,  the 
tail  of  the  pancreas,  and  the  descending  colon. 

The  posterior  surface,  flatter  than  the  ante- 
rior, rests  upon  tbe  corresponding  crus  of  the 
diaphragm  in  front  of  the  eleventh  nnd  twelfth 
ribs,  the  anterior  lamella  of  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  transversalis  abdominis,  which  separates 
it  from  the  quadratus  lumborum,  and  on  the 
psons  magnus. 

The  external  border  is  convex,  and  directed  outwards  and  slightly  forwards, 
towards  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen. 

The  internal  border,  concave,  is  interrupted  at  its  central  portion  by  a  notch  or 
fissure  of  about  an  inch  in  length,  called  the  kilum  of  the  kidney.  This  fissure 
opens  into  a  hollow  cavity  called  the  siw/s,  and  through  it  pass  the  vessels,  duct 
(ureter),  nerves,  and  lymphatics  of  the  kidney  enveloped  in  fat  and  cellular  tissue. 
Let  the  vessels,  nerves,  duct,  and  fat  be  removed  so  as  to  leave  only  the  kidney 

'  This  ilMcription  is  from  tlie  pen  of  in  v  friend  Mr.  E.  J.  Spitto,  late  Deioonntrator  of  Anntomj 
U  St.  George's  Hospital. 

(867) 
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proper ;  the  hilum  will  be  seen  opening  into  the  sinus  just  as,  in  osteology,  n  fia- 
sure  opens  into  a  fossa.  The  relation  of  the  bilum  to  the  sinus  will  be  under- 
stood by  comparing  Figs,  518,  519.  In  the  former  the  hilum  and  sinus  are  seen 
in  section,  the  hilum  occupied  by  the  commencement  of  the  ureter  proper,  the 
sinus  filled  by  the  pelvis.  In  the  latter  figure  the  pelvis  has  been  separated  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  sinus  of  the  kidney,  and  partly  lifted  out  of  it.  The  rela- 
tive position  of  the  vessels  and  ureter  to  each  other  is  usually,  although  not  always, 
as  follows: — From  above  downwards — artery,  vein,  ureter;  from  before  back- 
wards— vein,  artery,  ureter. 

The  superior  extremity,  directed  slightly  inwards  as  well  as  upwards,  is  thick 
and  rounded,  and  embraced  by  the  suprarenal  capsule.  It  corresponds  on  the  U/l 
side  with  the  upper,  and  on  the  riykl  with  the  lower  border  of  the  eleventh  rib. 


Fig.  61B.— Diagram  of  the  Bilam,  Sioua,  end  Pelvis  of  the  Kidney. 


The  inferior  extremity,  directed  a  little  outwards  as  well  as  downwards,  is 
smaller  than  the  superior  and  more  flattened ;  it  extends  nearly  as  low  as  the 
crest  of  the  ilium. 

General  Structure  of  the  Kidxey. — The  structure  of  the  kidney,  as  seen 
by  the  naked  eye  on  making  a  section  from  ils  convex  to  its  concave  border,  will 
be  found  to  consist  of  two  parts :  the  glandular  portion,  or  kidney  proper,  and  its 
excretory  duct,  or  ureter*  which  latter  will  be  described  separately. 

The  kidney  proper  presents  two  distinct  parts :  the  outer  or  cortical  portion,  sur- 
rounded by  tlie  caps'ile,  and  the  inner  or  medullary,  which  latter  is  arranged  in 
larfrc  conical  masses,  called  the  pyramids  of  Malpighi. 

The  capsule  is  a  fibrous  coal  formed  of  dense  areolar  tissue.  It  is  thin  an^ 
smooth,  and  easily  removed  from  the  cortical  structure,  to  which  it  is  connected 
onlv  by  small  blood-vessels  and  by  numerous  fine  fibrous  processes  continuous 

'  In  iliinxvclionthi.'  first  twn  portions  nf  the  diirt  nre  alone  !>e«n.  Tlicsc  are  iiKaiilly  called  the 
calices  luid  iiL-h-is  uf  the  kidney  ;  but  inaaiuacb  as  they  are  reull;  part  of  the  urctrr,  tliey  will  ba 
deiwribed  under  that  bead. 
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with  the  connective  tissue  of  the  kidney.  At  the  hilum  it  is  reflected  inwards 
so  as  to  line  the  sides  of  the  sinus ;  and  at  the  floor  of  that  cavity  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  fibrous  sheaths  of  the  vessels  and  nerves,  and  with  the  cup-like 
commencements  of  the  ureter  above  mentioned,  called  the  calices. 

The  cortical  structure  is  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  soft,  granular,  and  easily 
laeerable.  It  is  found  everywhere  immediately  beneath  the  capsule,  and  is  seen 
to  extend  itself  in  an  arched  form  over  each  medullary  pyramid.  The  part 
separating  the  sides  of  any  two  pyramids,  through  which  the  arteries  and  nerves 
enter  and  the  veins  and  lymphatics  emerge  from  the  kidney,  is  called  a  cortical 
column^  or  column  of  nertini  (a,  a',  Fig.  518);  whilst  that  portion  which 
stretches  from  one  cortical  column  to  the  next,  and  intervenes  between  the  base 
of  the  pyramid  and  the  capsule,  which  is  marked  by  the  dotted  line,  extending 
from  A  to  a'  (Fig.  518),  is  called  a  cortical  arch^  the  depth  of  which  varies  from 
a  third  to  half  an  inch.  The  cortical  structure  is  composed  of  convoluted  and 
straight  tubes,  called  tubuli  uriniferi ;  of  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics ; 
and  alsoof  numerous  little  red  masses  disseminated  throughout  its  substance,  known 
as  the  Malpighian  bodies.  These  bodies,  with  the  interstitial  tissue  connecting 
them,  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  the  "Minute  Structure  of  the  Kidney." 

The  medullary  structure,  as  before  said,  is  seen  to  consist  of  paleish-red  colored 
striated  conical  masses,  the  pyramids  of  Malpiyhi ;  the  number  of  which,  vary- 
ing from  eight  to  eighteen,  corresponds  to  the  number  of  lobes  of  which  the 
organ  in  the  foetal  state  is  composed.  The  base  of  each  pyramid  is  surrounded 
by  a  cortical  arch,  and  directed  towards  the  circumference  of  the  kidney;  the 
8ides  are  contiguous  with  the  cortical  columns ;  whilst  the  apex^  known  as  the 
papilla  or  mammilla  of  the  kidney,  is  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  and  is  seen 
projecting  into  one  of  the  calices  of  the  ureter. 

In  addition  to  the  arteries  and  veins  and  the  "looped  tubes  of  Henle,"  hereafter 
to  be  described,  each  pyramid  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  straight,  urinif- 
erous  tubes  passing  from  base  to  apex,  and  which,  by  repeated  inosculations  at 
very  acute  angles,  are  reduced  to  a  comparatively  small  number,  and  terminate 
in  open  mouths  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  mamilla. 

Minute  Structure  of  the  Kidney. — Under  this  head  the  Malpighian  bodies 
will  be  first  described ;  then  the  course  and  structure  of  the  tubuli  uriniferi ;  and 
lastly,  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  lymphatics,  and  connective  tissue  or  intertubular 
stroma. 

The  Malpighian  bodies  are  small,  rounded  masses,  averaging  to^^'^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  of  a  deep-red  color,  found  only  in  the  cortical  structure  of  the  kidney; 
l)eing  scattered  throughout  the  columns  of  Bertini,  but  regularly  disposed  in 
double  rows  in  the  cortical  arches.  Each  of  these  little  bodies  is  composed  of 
two  parts :  a  central  glomerulus  of  vessels,  called  a  ifaljnyhian  tuft,  ana  a  mem- 
branous envelope,  the  Malpiyhian  capsule,  which  latter  is  a  small,  pouch-like 
c^)mmencement  of  a  uriniferous  tubule.* 

The  Malpighian  tuft,  or  vascular  glomerulus,  consists  of  the  ramifications  of 
certain  small  vessels  termed  afferent  and  efferent  renals,  the  latter  being  usually 
smaller  than  the  former.  Each  renal  afferent  in  the  cortical  arches  is  derived 
from  an  interlobular  artery  (Fig.  521),  but  in  the  cortical  columns  it  springs  from 
one  of  the  arterise  propriae  renales  (Fig.  528).  Having  pierced  the  capsule, 
usually  at  a  point  opposite  to  the  commencing  tubule  (Figs.  520,  521),  it  divides 
in  a  radiating  or  tuft-like  manner  into  several  terminal  branches,  which  ultima' ely 
inosculate  so  as  to  form  a  network  of  capillaries,  from  which  the  efierent  arises 
(</Z,  Fig.  521).  This  latter  vessel  makes  its  egress  from  the  capsule  near  to  the 
point  where  the  afferent  enters ;  and  then,  anastomosing  witn  other  eflerents 
from  other  tufts,  contributes  to  form  a  dense  veno^is  plexus  around  the  urinary 
tubes  adjacent  (shown  at  m  in  Fig.  521). 

'  In  former  editions  of  this  work  the  Malpighian  capsule  was  said  to  be  found  at  the  $Ule  as 
well  as  the  commencement  of  the  tubule  (Gerlaoh) ;  only  the  latter  position,  however,  is  now 
recognized  in  the  human  subject. 
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The  Ma'pr'ghian  capsule,  which  surrounds  the  glomerulus,  is  formed  of  homo- 
geneous membrane,  thicker  here  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  tube.  It  is 
pierced  at  a  point  usually  opposite  the  centre  of  the  tubule,  with  which  it  is  con- 
tinuous, hy  the  afferent  and  efferent  renals,  and  is  lined  upon  its  inner  surface  bv 
a  delicate  layer  of  flattened  epithelial  cells ;  but  as  regards  this  layer,  whether  it 


Fig.  S 


Fig.  G21. — Diaf^minatic  RepreseotatioD  ot  the  Blood- 
vessels in  tlie  Subsiaoceof  the  Oortez  of  the  Kidnej. 


ai.  ArtarU  tatflrlobulftrU.    H.  V 

ffl  GlomflTuln*.    H.  Vu  «An1ii 

■Prom  Ludwlg,  1D  Strieker'* ' 

is  prolonged  over  the  tuft  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion 
among  many  of  the  most  eminent  observers.  According  to  Henle,  Ecker,  and 
Bowiniin,  it  is  fioi  reflected  upon  the  tuft  at  all,  so  that  the  latter  hangs  free  aDtl 
uncovered  in  the  interior  of  ine  capsule  (Fig.  522,  a)  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Gertach. 
Isaaclis,  Moleschott,  and  Chrzonsaczewsky  assert  that  it  can  be  traced  upon  the 
whole  of  the  tuft,  and  that  the  cells  are  even  larger  and  better  marked  than  those 
upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  capsule  (Fig.  522,  b)  ;  whilst  yet  a  third  arrange- 
m-;!it  liiis  been  described  by  Kulliker,  who  says  tliat  the  tuft  has  no  epithelial 

Fig.  522. 


lining  on  the  ijrenter  part  of  its  extent,  but  upon  that  portion  which  looks 
towanls  the  commencing  tubule  a  special  layer  of  cubical  cells  can  always  be  seen 
(Fig,  522,  c),'     In  the  frog,  the  cells  lining  the  interior  of  the  capsule,  nenriw 

'  It  in  now  very  gcnerolly  mlmiited  tliat  tlie  ^loineriiSiis  is  covered  willi  n  laver  of  epillielinl 
celiii,  liecniise  in  thu  development  of  tlie  Malpigliinn  bodies  llie  extremity  of  the  iirinnrv  liilx 
ber.iiiDeH  inviiginute<l  by  tlie  crnwtli  of  tlie  ^lomeriilii!>.  Hence  In  the  fcetiia  the  epitheliam 
covering  the  vesBeln  h  especinii)'  dlstiact,  nnd  is  innde  up  of  |>o]yhe<lral  c«Utf. 
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junction  with  the  tube,  are  provided  with  cilia;  but  in  the  human  subject  their 
presence  has  not  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

The  Tvbuli  Uriniferi:  their  Voffrse. — The  tubuli  uriniferi  commence  in  a 
dilated  caecal  extremity,  the  Malpighian  capsule,  and  terminate  by  an  opening 
on  the  free  surface  of  the  papilUe,  so  that  the  fluid  which  they  contain  passes 
into  the  calices  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

In  their  course  the  tubuli  uriniferi  present  many  changes  in  shape  and  direction, 
and  are  contained  partly  in  the  medullary  and  partly  in  the  cortical  portions  of 
the  organ.  At  their  junction  with  the  Malpighian  capsule  they  present  a  some- 
what constricted  portion,  which  is  termed  the  neck.  Beyond  this  the  tube 
becomes  convoluted,  and  pursues  a  considerable  course  in  the  cortical  structure, 
constituting  the  proximal  convoluted  tube.     After  a  time  the  convolutions  disap- 

Ear,  and  the  tube  approaches  the  medullary  portion  of  the  kidney  in  a  more  or 
is  spiral  manner.  This  section  of  the  tube  has  been  called  the  spiral  tubule  of 
Schachowa,  Throughout  this  portion  of  their  course  the  tubuli  uriniferi  have 
been  contained  entirely  in  the  cortical  structure,  and  have  presented  a  pretty 
uniform  calibre.  They  now  enter  the  medullary  portion;  suddenly  become 
much  smaller,  quite  straight  in  direction,  and  dip  down  for  a  variable  depth  into 
the  pyramids,  constituting  the  descendiny  limb  of  Henles  loop.  Bending  on 
themselves,  they  form  a  kind  of  loop,  the  loop  of  Henle^  and  reascending,  they 
become  suddenly  enlarged  and  again  spiral  in  direction,  forming  the  ascending 
limb  of  Henles  loop,  and  re-enter  the  cortical  structure.  This  portion  of  the 
tube  does  not  present  a  uniform  calibre,  but  becomes  narrower  as  it  ascends  and 
irregular  in  outline.  As  a  narrow  tube  it  enters  the  cortex  and  ascends  for  a 
short  distance,  when  it  again  becomes  dilated,  irregular,  and  angular.  This 
section  is  termed  the  irregular  tubule ;  it  terminates  in  a  convoluted  tube,  which 
exactly  resembles  the  proximal  convoluted  tubule,  and  is  called  the  distal  convo- 
luted tubule.  This  again  terminates  in  a  narrow  curved  tube^  which  enters  the 
straight  or  collecting  tube. 

Each  straight,  otherwise  called  a  collecting  or  receiving  tube^  commences  by  a 
small  orifice  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  papillae,  thus  opening  and  discharging 
its  contents  into  the  interior  of  one  of  the  calices.  Traced  into  the  substance  of 
the  pyramid,  these  tubes  are  found  to  run  from  apex  to  base,  dividing  dichoto- 
mously  in  their  course  and  slightly  diverging  from  each  other.  Thus  dividing 
and  subdividing,  they  reach  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  and  enter  the  coitical 
structure  greatly  increased  in  number.  Upon  entering  the  cortical  portion  they 
continue  a  straight  course  for  a  variable  aistance,  and  are  arrangea  in  groups, 
several  of  these  groups  corresponding  to  a  single  pyramid.  The  tubes  in  the 
centre  of  the  group  are  the  longest,  and  reach  almost  to  the  surface  of  the  kidney, 
while  the  external  ones  are  shorter,  and  advance  only  a  short  distance  into  the 
cortex.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  the  cortical  portion  presents  a  num- 
ber of  conical  masses,  the  apices  of  wnich  reach  the  periphery  of  the  organ,  and 
the  bases  are  applied  to  the  medullary  portion.  These  are  termed  the  pyramids 
of  Ferrein.  As  they  run  through  the  cortical  portion,  the  straight  tubes  receive 
on  either  side  the  curved  extremity  of  the  convoluted  tubes,  which,  as  stated 
above,  commence  at  the  Malpighian  capsules. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description  that  there  is  a  continuous  series  of 
tubes  from  their  commencement  in  the  Malpighian  capsules  to  their  termination 
at  the  orifices  on  the  apices  of  the  pyramids  of  Malpighi,  and  that  the  urine,  the 
secretion  of  which  commences  in  the  capsule,  finds  its  way  through  these  tubes 
into  the  calices  of  the  kidney,  and  so  into  the  ureter.  Commencing  at  the  cap- 
sule, the  tube  first  presents  a  narrow  constricted  portion,  the  neck,  2.  It  forms 
a  wide  convoluted  tube,  the  proximal  convoluted  tube,  3.  It  becomes  spiral,  the 
spiral  tubule  of  Schachowa.  4.  It  enters  the  medullary  structure  as  a  narrow, 
straight  tube,  the  descending  limb  of  Henles  loop,  5.  Forming  a  loop  and  becom- 
ing dilated,  it  ascends,  somewhat  spirally  and  gradually  diminishing  in  calibre, 
and  again  enters  the  cortical  structure,  the  ascending  limb  of  Henle's  loop.     6.  It 
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now  beoomeR  irregular  and  angular  in  outline,  tlie  irregular  tubule,  7.  It  tlieo 
becomes  convoluted,  the  distal  convoluted  Inbule.  8.  DiminishiDg  in  size,  it  fonns 
a  curve,  the  curved  tubule.  9.  Finally  it  joins  a  straight  tube,  the  slraiyhl  rol- 
lecUng  Ivhe,  which  is  coatinued  downwards  through  the  medullary  substance  lo 
open  at  the  apex  of  a  pyramid. 

Tht  Tubuli  Uriniferi:  their  Strvclure. — The  tubuli  uriniferi  consist  of  base- 
ment-membrane lined  with  epithelium.  The  epithelium  varies  considerably  in 
difterent  sections  of  the  uriniferous  tubes.  In  the  neck  the  epithelium  is  con- 
tinuous with  that  lining  the  Mnlpighian  capsule,  and,  like  it,  consists  of  flattened 
cells  with  an  oval  nucleus  (Fig.  523,  a).  The  cells  are,  however,  ycTy  indistinct 
and  difficult  to  follow,  and  the  tube  has  here  the  appearance  of  a  simple  base- 
ment-membrane unlined  by  epithelium.  In  the  proximal  convoluted  tubule  and 
the  spiral  tubule  of  SchacQowa  the  epithelium  is  polyhedral  in  shape,  the  sides 


Fig.  623. 


Fig.  634. 


of  the  cells  not  being  straight,  but  fitting  into  each  other,  and  in  some  animnls 
so  fused  together  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  the  lines  of  junction.  In  llif 
human  kidney  the  cells  often  present  an  angular  projection  of  the  surface  ne.M 
the  basement-membrane.  Tlie.ee  cells  are  made  up  of  more  or  lews  rod-like  fibres, 
which  rest  by  one  extremity  on  the  basement -membrane,  whilst  the  other  pro- 
jects towards  the  lumen  of  the  tube.  This  gives  to  ihe  cells  ihe  appearnnce  of 
distinct  striation  (Heidenhain)  (Fig.  523,  b).  In  the  descending  limb  of  HenleV 
loop  tlie  epithelium  resembles  that  found  in  the  Malpighian  capsule  and  the 
commencement  of  the  tube,  consisting  of  fl.it  transparent  epitlielial  plates,  with 
an  oval  nucleus  (Fig.  523,  a).  In  ihe  ascending  liinb,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cells  partake  more  of  the  character  of  those  descrined  as  existing  in  the  pro.\imal 
convoluted  tubule,  being  polyhedral  iu  shape,  and  presenting  the  same  appearauoe 
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of  atriation.  The  nucleus,  liowever,  is  not  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  cell,  but 
near  the  lumen  {Fig,  523,  c).  After  the  ascending  liinb  of  Henle's  loop  becomes 
narrower  upon  entering  ihe  corticiii  structure,  the  striation  appears  to  be  confined 
to  the  outer  part  of  the  cell ;  at  all  events,  it  ia  much  more  distinct  in  this  situ- 
ation: 'he  nucleus,  which  appears  flnttened  and  angular,  being  slill  situated  near 
the  lumen  (Fig.  o'23,  d).  In  the  irregular  tubule,  tne  cells  undergo  a  still  further 
change,  becoming  very  angular,  and  presenting  thick  bright  rod?  or  markings, 
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which  render  the  striation  much  more  distinct  than  in  nny  other  section  of  ihe 
urinary  tubules  (Fig.  623,  h).  In  the  distal  convoluted  tubule  the  epithelium 
appears  to  be  identical  with  that  which  has  been  described  as  existing  in  tlie 
proximal  convohited  tubule  (Fig.  523,  B).  In  llie  curved  tubule,  just  before  its 
entrance  into  the  straight  collecting  tulw,  the  epithelium  varies  greatly  as  regards 
the  shape  of  the  cells,  .some  being  angular  with  short  processes,  others  spindle- 
shaped,  others  polyhedral  (Fig,  523,  k). 

In  the  straignt  tubes  the  epithelium  is  more  or  less  columnar;  in  its  papillary 

portion   the   cells   are   distinctly  columnar   and   transparent,  but   as   the   tulje 

'  From  the  "lIuKibook  for  the  Plijaioloj^col  Latioratorj." 
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approaches  the  cortex  the  cells  are  less  uniform  in  shape;  some  are  polyhedral, 
and  others  angular  with  short  processes  (Fig.  523,  f  and  g). 

The  Renal  Blood-vfsaeU:  their  Ont/in,  Course,  and  Diairibii lion. — The  kidney 
is  plentifully  supplied  with  blood  by  the  renal  artery,  a  large  oftset  of  the 
abdominal  aorta,  which  enters  the  sinus  through  the  hilum,  dividing  in  its  pas- 
sage through  the  latter  into  four  or  five  branches.  These,  whilst  in  the  sings, 
give  oft'  a  few  twigs  for  the  nutrition  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  terminate 
in  the  arterite  proprix  renales,  which  enter  the  kidney  proper  in  the  columns  of 
Bertini.  Two  of  these  pass  to  each  pyramid  of  Malpighi  and  run  along  its  sides 
for  its  entire  length,  giving  oft'  as  ihey  advance  the  aft'erent  vessels  of  the  Mal- 
pighian  bodies  in  the  columns.  Having  arrived  at  the  bases  of  the  pyramids, 
ihcy  make  a  bend  in  their  course,  so  as  to  lie  between  the  baiies  of  the  pyramids 
and  the  cortical  arches,  where  they  break  up  into  two  distinct  sets  of  branclies 
devoted  to  the  supply  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  kidney. 


Tlie,^rs(  set,  the  interlobular  arlen't's  (Figs.  528,  529,  b),  are  given  off  at  right 
nn;j;l<.Ti  from  the  side  of  the  arteriic  proprite  renales  looking  towards  the  cortical 
pubstance,  and,  passing  directly  outwards  between  the  pyramids  of  Ferrein,  snp- 
ply  the  capsule,  terminating  in  the  stellate  ple.xus  of  veins  beneath  that  structure. 
In  their  outward  course  they  support  the  Malpighian  bodies  by  supplying  ihom 
with  afferent  vessels,  which,  having  pierced  the  capsule,  end  in  the  Malpighian 
luftrf.  From  cacli  tuft  the  corresponding  renal  efferent  arises,  which,  having 
made  its  egress  from  the  capsule  near  to  the  point  where  the  rffi'erent  enlerctl,  • 
anastomoses  with  other  efferents  from  other  tufts,  and  contributes  lo  form  a  dcii.-« 
veno'is  pk.rus  around  the  urinary  lubes  adjacent. 

The  second  set  from  the  nrleria!  proprite  renales  are  for  the  supply  of  ihe 
medullary  pyramids,  which  they  enter  at  their  bases;  and  passing  through  their 
substance  straight  to  their  apices,  terminate  in  the  venous  plexuses  found  in  that 
situ;ilion.     They  arc  called  the  arteriole  rectw  (Figs.  528,  529,  K). 

The  Renal  Veins  arise  from  three  uources — the  veins  beneath  the  capsule,  the 
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plexuses  around  the  tubuli  contorti  in  the  cortical  arches,  and  the  plexuses 
situated  at  the  apices  of  the  pyramids  of  Malpighi.  The  veins  beneath  the  cap- 
sule are  stellate  in  arrangement,  being  found  around  the  bases  of  the  pyramias 
of  Ferrein,  and  are  derived  from  the  terminations  of  the  interlobular  arteries. 
These  join  to  form  the  ueme  interlohulares,  which  pass  inwards  between  the  pyra- 
mids of  Ferrein,  receive  branches  from  the  plexuses  around  the  tubuli  contorti, 
and,  having  arrived  at  the  bases  of  the  Malpighian  pyramids,  join  with  the  vena? 
rectse,  next  to  be  described  (Figs.  528,  529,  b). 

The  Vense  Rectse  are  branches  from  the  plexuses  at  the  apices  of  the  medullary 
pyramids,  formed  by  the  terminations  of  the  arteriolae  rectse.  They  pass  out- 
wards in  a  straight  course  between  the  tubes  of  the  medullary  structure,  and 
joining,  as  above  stated,  the  venae  interlobulares,  form  the  proper  renal  veins 
(Figs.  528,  529,/). 

These  vessels,  Venee  Proprise  Reiiales,  accompany  the  arteries  of  the  same 
name,  running  along  the  entire  length  of  the  sides  of  the  pyramids;  and  having 
received  in  their  course  the  eft'erents  from  the  Malpighian  bodies  in  the  cortical 
structure  adjacent,  quit  the  kidney  proper  to  enter  the  sinus.  In  this  cavity  they 
inosculate  with  the  corresponding  veins  from  the  other  pyramids  to  form — 

The  Rexal  Vein,  which,  passing  through  the  hilum,  opens  into  the  vena  cava 
inferior;  the  left  being  longer  than  the  right,  from  having  to  cross  in  front  of  the 
abdominal  aorta. 

Nerves  of  the  Kidney. — The  nerves  of  the  kidney,  although  small,  are  about 
fifteen  in  number.  They  have  small  ganglia  developed  upon  them,  and  are 
derived  from  the  solar  plexus,  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  semilunar  ganglion, 
and  from  the  lesser  ana  smallest  splanchnic  nerves.  They  communicate  with  the 
spermatic  plexus,  a  circumstance  which  may  explain  the  sympathy  that  exists 
between  the  kidney  and  testicle.  So  far  as  tney  nave  been  traced,  they  seem  to 
accompany  the  renal  artery  and  its  branches,  but  their  exact  mode  of  termination 
is  not  known. 

The  lymphatics  consist  of  a  superficial  and  deep  set,  which  terminate  in  the 
lumbar  glands. 

Connective  tissue,  or  interlobular  stroma, — Although  the  tubules  and  vessels  are 
closely  packed,  a  certain  small  amount  of  connective  tissue,  continuous  with  the 
capsule,  binds  them  firmly  together.  This  tissue  was  first  described  by  Goodsir, 
and  subsequently  by  Bowman.  Ludwig  and  Zawarykin  have  observed  distinct 
fibres  passing  around  the  Malpighian  bodies ;  and  Henle  has  seen  them  between 
the  straight  tubes  composing  the  medullary  structure. 

The  Ureters. 

The  term  Ureter  is  generally  restricted  to  that  portion  of  the  renal  duct  which 
is  between  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the  bladaer,  but  in  this  description  the 
calices  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney  will  be  included  in  its  composition.  So  that  the 
ureter,  or  excretory  duct,  of  the  kidney  will  be  said  to  consist  of  three  portions 
— its  cup-like  commencements,  the  calices,  including  the  infundibula;  its  dilated 
portion,  the  pelvis ;  and  its  tubular  portion,  the  ureter  proper. 

The  calices  are  cup-like  tubes  encircling  the  apices  of  the  Malpighian  pyra- 
mids; but  inasmuch  as  one  calyx  may  include  two  or  even  more  papillae,  tlieir 
number  is  generally  less  than  tlie  pyramids  themselves,  the  former  being  from 
seven  to  thirteen,  whilst  the  latter  vary  from  ei^ht  to  eighteen.  These  calices 
converge  into  the  three  infundibula,  an  upper,  middle,  and  lower,  which  by  their 
junction  form  the  pelvis,  or  dilated  portion  of  the  ureter;  which  latter,  gradually 
narrowing,  becomes  continuous  with  the  ureter  proper.  The  portion  last  men- 
tioned, where  the  pelvis  merges  into  the  ureter  proper,  is  found  opposite  the 
transverse  process  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra  on  tne  left,  and  the  fourth  on 
the  right  side;  at  either  of  which  situations  it  is  accessible  behind  the  peritoneum 
(see  Fig.  481,  p.  806). 
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The  ureter  proper  is  a  cyliudrical  membranous  tube,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  and  of  the  diameter  of  a  goose-quill,  extending  from  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  to  the  bladder.  Its  course  is  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards 
through  the  lumbar  region  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  passes  down- 
wards, forwards,  and  inwards  across  that  cavity  to  the  base  of  the  bladder,  into 
which  it  then  opens  b}''  a  constricted  orifice,  after  having  passed  obliquely  for 
nearly  an  inch  between  its  muscular  and  mucous  coats. 

Reldtions  of  the  Ureter  Proper. — In  its  course  it  rests  upon  the  psoas  muscle, 
being  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  and  crossed  obliquely,  from  within  outwards, 
by  the  spermatic  vessels;  the  right  ureter  lying  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
infei'ior  vena  cava.  Opposite  the  first  piece  of  the  sacrum  it  crosses  the  common 
iliac  artery,  lying  behind  the  ileum  on  the  right  side  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  of 
the  colon  on  the  left.  In  the  pelvis  it  enters  the  posterior  false  ligament  of  the 
bladder,  below  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery,  the  vas  deferens  in  the  male 
l^nssing  between  it  and  the  bladder.  In  the  female  the  ureter  passes  along  the 
sides  and  cervix  uteri  and  upper  part  of  the  vagina.  At  the  base  of  the  bladder 
it  is  situated  about  two  inches  from  its  fellow;  lying,  in  the  male,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  behind  the  base  of  the  prostate,  at  the  posterior  angle  of  the 
trigone. 

Structure, — The  ureter  is  composed  of  three  coats — ^a  fibrous,  muscular,  and 
mucous. 

The  fibrous  coat  is  the  same  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  duct,  being 
continuous  at  one  end  with  the  capsule  of  the  kidney  at  the  floor  of  the  sinus: 
whilst  at  the  other  it  is  lost  in  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  bladder. 

In  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  the  muscular  coats  are  thick,  but  they  become 
thinner  and  thinner  in  the  calices,  the  longitudinal  fibres  becoming  lost  upon  the 
sides  of  the  mamillae,  whilst  a  few  scattered  fibres  from  the  circular  layer  may 
be  traced  surrounding  the  medullary  structure  in  the  same  situation.  In  the 
ureter  proper  the  muscular  fibres  are  very  distinct,  and  are  arranged  in  three 
layers — an  external  longitudinal,  a  middle  circular,  and  an  internal  layer,  less 
distinct  than  the  other  two,  but  having  a  general  longitudinal  direction.  Accord- 
ing to  Kolliker,  this  internal  layer  is  only  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
bladder. 

The  mucous  coat  is  smooth,  and  presents  a  few  longitudinal  folds,  which  become 
effaced  by  distension.  It  is  continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder 
below,  whilst  it  is  prolonged  over  the  mamilla3  of  the  kidney  above.  Its  epi- 
thelium is  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  resembles  that  found  in  the  bladder.  It 
is  known  by  the  name  of  "  transitional ''  epithelium.  It  consists  of  several  layers 
of  cells,  of  which  the  innermost — that  is  to  say,  the  layer  in  contact  with  the 
urine — are  quadrilateral  in  shape,  with  a  concave  margin  on  their  outer  surface, 
into  which  fits  the  rounded  end  of  the  second  layer.  These,  the  intermediate 
cells,  more  or  less  resemble  columnar  epithelium,  and  are  pear-shaped,  with  a 
rounded  internal  extremity,  which  fits  into  the  concavity  of  the  cells  of  the  first 
layer,  and  a  narrow  external  extremity,  which  is  wedged  in  between  the  cells  of 
the  third  layer.  The  external  or  third,  layer  consists  of  conical  or  spindle-shaped 
cells,  varying  in  number  in  different  parts,  and  presenting  processes  which  extend 
down  into  the  basement- membrane. 

The  arteries  supplying  the  ureter  are  branches  from  the  renal,  spermatic,  inter- 
nal iliac,  and  inferior  vesical. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  th.e  inferior  mesenteric,  spermatic,  and  hypogastric 
plexuses. 

SUPRAREXAL   CaPSULES. 

The  suprarenal  capsules  are  usually  classified  together  with  the  spleen,  thymus, 
and  thyroid,  under  tlic  head  of  "ductless  dands,"  as  they  have  no  excretory  duct. 
They  are  two  small  flattened  glandular  bodies,  of  a  yellowish  color,  situated  at 
the  hack  part  of  the  abdomen,  behind  the  peritoneum,  and  immediately  in  front 
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of  the  upper  part  of  either  kidney ;  hence  their  name.  The  right  one  is  sumc- 
what  triangular  in  shape,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  a  cocked  hat;  the  left  is  more 
semilunar,  and  usually  larger  and  higher  than  the  right.  They  vary  in  size  in 
difterent  individuals,  being  sometimes  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  detected :  their 
usual  size  is  from  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  rather 
less  in  width,  and  from  two  to  three  lines  in  thickness.  In  weight  they  vary 
from  one  to  two  drachms. 

Relations. — The  anterior  surface  is  in  relation,  on  the  right  side,  with  the  under 
surface  of  the  liver;  and  on  the  left  with  the  pancreas  and  spleen.  The  posterior 
surface  rests  upon  the  crus  of  the  Diaphragm,  opjiosite  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra. 
The  vpper  thin  convo.f  border  is  directed  upwaras  and  inwards.  The  hioer  thick 
concave  border  rests  UfKin  the  upper  end  of  the  kidney,  to  which  it  is  connected 
by  areolar  tissue.     The  inner  border  is  in  relation  with  the  great  splanchnic 

Fig.  681. 
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nerves  and  semilunar  ganglion,  and  lies  in  contact  on  the  right  side  with  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  and  on  the  left  .side  with  the  aorta.  The  surface  of  the  supra- 
renal gland  is  surrounded  by  areolar  tissue  containing  much  fat,  and  closely 
invested  by  a  thin  fibrous  coat,  which  is  difficult  to  remove,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  fibrous  processes  and  vessels  which  enter  the  organ  through  the  furrows 
on  iis  anterior  surface  and  base. 

Striiclure. — On  making  a  perpendicular  section,  the  gland  is  seen  to  consist  of 
two  substances — external  or  cortical,  and  internal  or  medullary.  The  former, 
which  cimstitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  organ,  is  of  a  deep- yellow  color,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  of  narrow  columnar  masses  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  surface. 
The  medullary  substance  is  soft,  pulpy,  anil  of  a  dark-brown  or  black  color,  whence 
the  nainc  atrabiliary  capsules,  formerly  given  to  these  organs.  In  the  centre  is 
often  seen  a  space,  not  natural,  but  formed  by  the  breaking  down  after  death  of 
the  medullary  substance. 

The  cortical  [xirtion  owes  its  arrangement  to  the  disposition  of  the  capsule, 
which  sends  into  the  interior  of  the  gland  processes  passing  in  vertically  and  com- 
municating with  each  other  by  transverse  oanda,  so  as  to  lorra  spaces  which  open 
into  each  other.  These  spaces  are  of  slight  depth  near  the  surface  of  the  oi^an, 
so  that  there  the  section  somewhat  resembles  a  net:    this  is  termed  the  zona 
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glomeruhaa,  but  they  become  much  deeper  or  longer  further  in,  so  as  to  resemble 
pipes  or  tubes  placed  endwise,  the  zona  fasciculata.  Still  deeper  down,  near  the 
medullary  part,  the  spaces  become  again  of  small  extent;  this  is  named  the  zona 
reticularis.  These  processes  or  trabeculae,  derived  from  the  capsule  and  forming 
the  framework  of  the  spaces,  are  composed  of  fibrous  connective  tissue,  with 
longitudinal  bundles  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres.  Within  the  interior  of  the 
spaces  are  contained  groups  of  polyhedral  cells,  which  are  finely  granular  in 
appearance,  and  contain  a  spherical  nucleus,  and  not  unfrequently  fat  molecules. 
These  groups  of  cells  do  not  entirely  fill  the  spaces  in  which  they  are  contained, 
but  between  them  and  the  trabeculae  of  the  framework  is  a  channel,  which  is 
believed  to  be  a  lymph  path  or  sinus,  with  which  certain  intercellular  passages 
between  the  cells,  composing  the  group,  communicate.  The  lymph  path  is  sup- 
posed to  open  into  a  plexus  of  efferent  lymphatic  vessels  which  are  contained  m 
the  capsule. 

In  the  medullary  portion,  the  fibrous  stroma  seems  to  be  collected  together  into 
a  much  closer  arrangement,  and  forms  bundles  of  stout  connective  tissue,  which 
are  loosely  applied  to  the  large  plexus  of  veins  of  which  this  part  of  the  organ 
mainly  consists.  In  the  interstices  lie  a  number  of  cells,  compared  by  Frey  to 
those  of  columnar  epithelium.  They  are  coarsely  granular,  do  not  contain  any 
fat  molecules,  and  some  of  them  are  branched.  Luschka  has  affirmed  that  these 
branches  are  connected  with  the  nerve-fibres  of  a  very  intricate  plexus  which  is 
found  in  the  medulla :  this  statement  has  not  been  verified  by  other  observers, 
for  the  tissue  of  the  onedullary  substance  is  less  easy  to  make  out  than  that  of  the 
cortical,  owing  to  its  rapid  decomposition. 

The  numerous  arteries  which  enter  the  suprarenal  bodies  from  the  sources  men- 
tioned below  penetrate  the  cortical  part  of  the  gland,  where  they  break  up  into 
capillaries  in  the  fibrous  septa,  and  these  converge  to  the  very  numerous  veins  of 
the  medullary  portion,  whicii  are  collected  together  into  the  suprarenal  vein,  which 
usually  emerges  as  a  single  vessel  from  the  centre  of  the  gland. 

The  arteries  supplying  the  suprarenal  capsules  are  numerous  and  of  large  size; 
they  are  derived  from  the  aorta,  the  phrenic,  and  the  renal;  they  subdivide  into 
numerous  minute  branches  previous  to  entering  the  substance  of  the  gland. 

The  suprarenal  vein  returns  the  blood  from  the  medullary  venous  plexus,  and 
receives  several  branches  from  the  cortical  substance  ;  it  opens  on  the  right  side 
into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  on  the  left  side  into  the  renal  vein. 

Tlie  lymphatics  terminate  in  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  nerves  arc  exceedingly  numerous:  they  are  found  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
in  the  medulla,  and  are  derived  from  the  solar  and  renal  plexuses,  and,  according 
to  Bergrnann,  from  the  phrenic  and  pneumogastric  nerves.  They  have  numerous 
small  ganglia  developeu  upon  them,  from  which  circumstance  the  organ  has  been 
conjectured  to  have  some  function  in  connection  with  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system. 

THE  PELVIS. 

The  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  that  part  of  the  general  abdominal  cavity  which  is 
below  the  level  of  the  linea  ilio-pectinea  and  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 

Boundaries, — It  is  bounded,  behind,  by  the  sacrum,  the  coccyx,  and  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  ligaments;  in  front  and  at  the  sides  by  the  pubes  and  ischia,  covered 
by  the  Obturator  muscles ;  above,  it  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  and  below,  it  is  limited  by  the  Levatores  ani  and  Coccygei  muscles,  and 
the  visceral  layer  of  the  pelvic  fascia,  which  is  reflected  from  the  wall  of  the 
pelvis  on  to  the  viscera. 

Contents, — The  viscera  contained  in  this  cavity  are  the  urinary  bladder,  the 
rectum,  and  some  of  the  generative  organs  peculiar  to  each  sex:  they  are  par- 
tially covered  by  the  peritoneum,  and  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  lymphatics, 
and  nerves. 
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The  Bladder. 


The  bladder  is  the  reservoir  for  the  urine.  It  iB  a  musculo-membranoua  sac, 
situated  in  the  pelvis,  behind  the  pubes,  and  in  front  of  the  rectum  in  the  male, 
the  uterus  and  vagina  intervening  between  it  and  that  intestine  in  the  female. 
The  shape,  position,  and  relations  of  the  bladder  ore  greatly  influenced  by  age, 
sex,  and  the  degree  of  distension  of  the  organ.  During  infancy  it  is  conical  in 
shape,  and  projects  above  the  upper  border  of  the  pubes  into  the  hypogastric 
region,  /n  the  adult,  when  quite  empty  and  contracted,  it  ia  a  small  triangular 
sac,  placed  deeply  in  the  pelvis,  flattened  from  before  backwards,  its  apex  reach- 
ing as  high  as  the  upper  border  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  When  slightly  distended 
it  has  a  rounded  form,  and  partially  fills  the  pelvic  cavity  ;  and  when  greatly  dis- 
tended it  is  ovoid  in  shape,  rising  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  often  extending 

Fig.  SSa. — Vertical  Section  of  Bladder,  Penis,  and  Urethra. 


nearly  as  high  as  the  umbilicus.  It  is  larger  in  its  vertical  diameter  than  from  side  to 
side,  and  its  long  axis  ia  directed  from  above  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards, 
in  a  linedirected  from  some  point  between  the  pubes  and  umbilicus  (according  to  its 
distension)  to  the  end  of  the  coccyx.  The  oladder,  when  distended,  is  slightly 
curved  forwards  towards  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  be  more  con 
vex  behind  than  in  front.  In  the  female  it  is  larger  in  the  transverse  than  in  the 
vertical  diameter,  and  its  capacity  is  said  to  be  greater  than  in  Ihe  male.'  When 
moderately  distended,  it  measures  about  five  inches  in  length  and  three  inches 
across,  and  the  ordinary  amount  which  it  contains  is  about  a  pint. 
The  bladder  is  divided  into  a  summit,  body,  base,  and  neck. 
The  sum-mil,  or  apex,  of  the  bladder  is  rounded  and  directed  forwards  and 
upwards;  it  is  connected  to  the  umbilicus  by  a  fibro-musoular  cord,  the  urachus, 
and  also  by  means  of  two  rounded  fibrous  cords,  the  obliterated  portions  of  the 
hypogastric  arteries,  which  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  urachus.     The 

■  According  to  Heole,  the  bluldur  in  con$iUi.>ral)l>  smaller  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 
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sumniit  of  the  bladder  behind  the  urachus  is  covered  by  peritoneum,  whilst  the 
portion  in  front  of  the  urachus  has  no  peritoneal  covering,  but  rests  upon  the 
abdominal  wall. 

The  urachus  is  the  obliterated  remains  of  a  tubular  canal  which  exists  in  the 
embryo,  and  connects  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  with  a  membranous  sac  placed 
external  to  the  abdomen,  opposite  the  umbilicus,  called  the  allanlois.  In  the 
infant,  at  birth,  it  is  occasionally  found  pervious,  so  that  the  urine  escapes  at  the 
umbilicus,  and  calculi  have  been  found  in  its  canal. 

The  body  of  the  bladder  in  front  is  not  covered  by  peritoneum,  and  is  in  rela- 
tion with  the  triangular  ligament,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis, 
the  Internal  obturator  muscles,  and,  when  distended,  with  the  abdominal  parietes. 

Tlie  posterior  surface  is  covered  by  peritoneum  throughout.  It  corresponds, 
in  the  male,  with  the  rectum ;  in  the  female  with  the  uterus,  some  convolutions 
of  tlie  small  intestine  being  interposed. 

The  side  of  the  bladder  is  crossed  obliquely  from  below,  upwards  and  forwards, 
by  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery :  above  and  behind  this  cord  the  bladder 
is  covered  by  peritoneum ;  but  below  and  in  front  of  it  the  serous  covering  is 
wanting,  and  it  is  connected  to  the  pelvic  fascia.  The  vas  deferens  passes,  in  an 
arched  direction,  from  before  backwards,  along  the  side  of  the  bladder,  towards 
its  base,  crossing  in  its  course  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery,  and  passing 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  ureter. 

Tlie  base  {fundus)  of  the  bladder  is  directed  downwards  and  backwards.  It 
varies  in  extent  according  to  the  state  of  distension  of  the  organ,  being  very 
broad  when  full,  but  much  narrower  when  empty.  In  the  male  it  rests  upon  the 
second  portion  of  the  rectum,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  reflection  of  the 
rectovesical  fascia.  It  is  covered  posteriorly,  for  a  slight  extent,  by  the  perito- 
neum, which  is  reflected  from  it  upon  the  rectum,  forming  the  recto- vesical  fold. 
The  portion  of  the  bladder  in  relation  with  the  rectum  corresponds  to  a  triangu- 
lar space,  bounded  behind  by  the  recto- vesical  fold;  on  either  side  by  the  vesi- 
cula  seminalis  and  vas  deferens ;  and  touching  the  prostate  glan<i  in  front. 
When  the  bladder  is  very  full,  the  peritoneal  fold  is  raisea  with  it,  and  the  distance 
between  its  reflection  and  the  anus  is  about  four  inches ;  but  this  distance  is  much 
diminished  when  the  bladder  is  empty  and  contracted.  In  the  female  the  base 
of  the  bladder  lies  in  contact  with  the  lower  part  of  the  cervix  uteri,  is  adherent 
to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  separated  from  the  uj^per  part  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  cervix  uteri  by  a  fold  of  the  peritoneum. 

The  neck  {cervix)  of  the  bladder  is  the  constricted  portion  continuous  with  the 
urethra.     In  the  male  its  direction  is  oblique  in  the  erect  posture,  and  it  is  sur 
rounded  by  the  prostate  gland.     In  the  female  its  direction  is  obliquely  down- 
wards and  forwards. 

Li(jaments, — The    bladder   is   retained    in    its  place  by  ligaments,  which  are 
divided  into  true  and  false.     The  true  ligaments  are  five  in  number,  two  ante 
rior  and  two  lateral,  formed  by  the  recto- vesical  fascia,  and  the  urachus.     The 
false  ligaments,  also  ?i\Q  in  number,  are  formed  by  folds  of  the  peritoneum. 

The  anterior  Iv/aments  {pubo-prostatic)  extend  from  the  back  of  the  pubes,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  symphysis,  to  the  front  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  over  the 
upper  surface  of  the  prostate  eland.  These  ligaments  contain  a  few  muscular 
fibres  prolonged  from  the  bladder. 

The  lateral  ligaments^  broader  and  thinner  than  the  preceding,  are  attached  to 
the  lateral  parts. of  the  prostate,  and  to  the  sides  of  the  base  of  the  bladder. 

The  urachus  is  the  fibro-muscular  cord  already  mentioned,  extending  between 
the  summit  of  the  bladder  and  the  umbilicus.  It  is  broad  below,  at  its  attach- 
ment to  the  bladder,  and  becomes  narrower  as  it  ascends. 

The  false  ligariients  of  the  bladder  are  two  posterior,  two  lateral,  and  one 
superior. 

^riie  two  posterior  pass  forwards,  in  the  male,  from  the  sides  of  the  rectum ;  in 
the  female,  from  the  sides  of  the  uterus,  to  the  posterior  and  lateral  aspect  of  tlie 
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bladder:  they  form  the  Lateral  boundaries  of  the  recto- vesical  fold  of  the  perito- 
neum, and  contain  the  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries,  and  the  ureters,  together 
with  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  two  lateral  ligaments  are  reflections  of  the  peritoneum,  from  the  iliac  fossje 
to  the  sides  of  the  bladder. 

The  superior  ligament  is  the  prominent  fold  of  peritoneum  extending  from 
tlie  summit  of  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus.  It  covers  the  urachus  and  the 
obliterated  hypogastric  arteries. 

Stricture. — The  bladder  is  composed  of  four  coats — a  serous,  a  muscular,  a 
cellular,  and  a  mucous  coat. 

The  seroics  coat  is  partial,  and  derived  from  the  peritoneum.  It  invests  the 
posterior  surface,  from  opposite  the  termination  of  tne  two  ureters  to  its  summit, 
and  is  reflected  from  this  point  and  from  the  sides,  on  to  the  abdominal  and  pelvic 
walls. 

The  muscular  coat  consists  of  two  layers  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  an 
external  layer,  composed  of  longitudinal  fibres,  and  an  internal  layer,  of  circular 
fibres. 

The  longitudinal  fibres  are  most  distinct  9n  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces 
of  the  organ.  They  arise  in  front  from  the  anterior  ligaments  of  the  bladder, 
from  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and,  in  the  male,  from  the  adjacent  portion  of  the 
prostate  gland.  They  spread  out,  and  form  a  plexiform  mesh,  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  bladder,  being  continued  over  the  posterior  surface  and  base  of  the 
organ  to  the  neck,  where  they  are  inserted  into  the  prostate  in  the  male,  and 
into  the  vagina  in  the  female. 

Other  longitudinal  fibres  arise  in  the  male  from  the  sides  of  the  prostate,  and 
spread  out  upon  the  sides  of  the  bladder,  intersecting  with  one  another. 

The  circular  fibres  are  very  thinly  and  irregularly  scattered  on  the  body  of 
the  organ ;  but  towards  its  lower  part,  round  the  cervix  and  commencement 
of  the  urethra,  they  are  disposed  as  a  thick  circular  layer,  forming  the  sphincter 
vesicae,  which  is  continuous  with  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  prostate  gland.  ^ 

Two  bands  of  oblique  fibres,  originating  behind  the  orifices  of  the  ureters, 
converge  to  the  back  part  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  are  inserted,  by  means  of 
a  fibrous  process,  into  the  middle  lobe  of  that  organ.  They  are  the  muscles  of 
the  ureters^  described  by  Sir  C.  Bell,  who  supposed  that  during  the  contraction 
of  the  bladder  they  served  to  I'ctain  the  oblique  direction  of  the  ureters,  and  so 
prevent  the  reflux  of  the  urine  into  them. 

J.  B.  Pettigrew  f^ves  tlie  following  results  at  which  he  has  arrived  by  his  exquisite  dissections 
of  the  muscular  tibresof  the  bladder  and  prostate  (Phila.  Trans.^  1867).  The  muscular  fibres 
of  tlie  bladder  are  arranged  spirally,  forming  tigure-of-8  loops,  the  superficial  more  longitudinal 
or  drawn  out,  the  deeper  more  circular  or  flattened.  This  arrangement  has  been  aptly  compared 
to  that  of  india-rubber  rings  through  which  a  stick  has  been  passed,  and  which  are  then  wound 
twice  round  the  stick  and  drawn  out  into  figures-of-8,  some  (the  exterior)  in  very  elongated 
loops,  so  as  to  approach  the  longitudinal  direction,  others  (the  central)  in  very  flattened  loops, 
80  as  to  be  nearly  circular.  The  external  fibres,  which  are  nearly  longitudinal,  are  in  four  sets — 
an  anterior  and  posterior,  and  a  right  and  left  lateral ;  the  latter  accessory  and  less  fully  developed. 
The  fibres  are  arranged  in  seven  strata,  three  external,  three  internal,  and  a  middle,  pursuing 
well-raarke<l  directions  in  each.  These  layers,  however,  are  very  imperfect,  ''the  fibres  rarely, 
if  ever,  oc<;upying  precisely  the  same  plane  and  running  exactly  parallel.  Tliey,  moreover,  split 
up,  and  become  fused  with  each  other,  with  coiTesponding  or  homologous  fibres,  and  with  fibres 
which  are  either  superimposed  or  underlie  them."  The  fibres  of  the  first  and  seventh  layers  are 
the  most  feebly  developed.  The  crossings  or  decussations  of  the  loops  occur  at  different  distances 
in  proceeding  from  before  backwards,  this  crossing  forming  a  kind  of  spiral  line.  The  loops  are 
directe<l  towards  and  embrace  the  urachus  and  urethra  respectively.  The  tenninal  expansions 
of  the  loops  in  the  other  layers  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  fourth  layer,  particularly 
towards  the  base  and  apex,  which  are,  therefore,  thicker  than  the  other  parts.  The  aggregation 
of  the  loops  towards  the  apex  forms  the  si)hincter.  The  longitudinal,  slightly  oblique,  truly 
oblique,  and  nearly  circular  fibres  of  the  successive  layers  are  all  continued  into  the  prostatic 
nrethra,  which  therefore  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  bladder  anteriorly.  The 
fibres  of  the  cervix  are  traceable  into  the  verumontanum,  which  Pettigrew  believes  to  act  as  a 
valve  to  the  urethra,  falling  down  into  the  tube  and  obstructing  it  when  the  muscle  of  the  blad- 
der is  not  acting,  and  raised  up,  so  as  to  stand  erect  in  the  middle  line,  and  thus  to  allow  the  flow 
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of  urine,  when  tiio  librea  ciinlract.  The  varying  oliliquity  and  spiral  arrangement  of  the  seven 
Infers  establishes  a  close  analogy  between  the  disposition  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder 
sod  those  of  the  heart,  as  described  by  PeCtigrow  in  Phil.  Traat.,  1864;  and  he  hlnta  at  sifflUsr 
e  in  the  stomach  and  uterus. 


Fig.  533.— Superficial  Layer  of  the  Epithelium 
of  the  HIadder.  Composed  of  polyhedral 
cells  of  various  sizes,  each  with  one,  two, 
or  three  nuclei     (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 


Fig.  534.— Deep  Layers  of  Epithelium  of  Blad- 
der, showing  large,  elub-Hhaped  cells  above, 
and  smaller,  more  spindle-xhaped  cells  below 
— each  with  nn  oval  aucleua.     (Klein  nnl 

Noble  Smith.) 


The  cellular  coat  consists  of  a  layer  of  areolar 
tissue,  connecting  together  the  muscular  and 
mucous  coats,  and  intimately  united  to  the  latter. 

The  mucous  coat  is  thin,  smooth,  and  of  a 
pale  rose  color.  It  is  continuous  through  the 
ureters  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urin- 
iferous  tubee,  and  below  with  that  of  the 
urethra.  It  is  connected  loosely  to  the  muscular 
coat  by  a  layer  of  areolar  tissue,  excepting  at 
the  trigone,  where  its  adhesion  is  more  close. 
It  is  provided  with  a  few  mucous  follicles ;  and 
numerous  small  racemose  glands,  lined  with 
columnar  epithelium,  exist  near  the  neck  of  the 
organ.  The  epithelium  covering  it  is  of  the 
transitional  variety,  consisting  of  a  superficial 
layer  of  polyhedral,  flattened  cells,  each  with 
one,  two,  or  three  nuclei;  beneath  these,  a 
stratum  of  krge  club-shaped  cells,  with  the 
narrow  extremity  directed  downwards  and 
wedged  in  between  smaller  spindle-shaped  cella, 
containing  an  oval  nucleus  (Figs.  533,  534), 

Interior  of  the  Bladder. — Upon  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  base  of  the  bladder,  immediately  be- 
hind the  urethral  orifice,  is  a  triangular,  smooth 
surface,  the  apex  of  which  is  directed  forwards; 
this  is  the  Iriyonum  vesicee  or  trigone  vesical 
It  is  paler  in  color  than  the  rest  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  never  presents  any  nigie,  even 
in  the  collapsed  condition  of  the  organ,  owing 
to  its  intimate  adhesion  to  Ihe  subjacent  tissues. 
It  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  two  slight  ridges, 
which  pass  backwards  and.  outwards  to  the 
orifices  of  the  ureters,  and  correspond  with  the 
muscles  of  these  tubes;  and  at  each  posteriw 
angle  by  the  orifices  of  the  nretera,  wDioh  m 
placed  nearly  two  inches  from  each  other,  and 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  behind  the  orifioe  (tf  tbo 
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urethra.  The  trigone  corresponds  with  the  interval  at  the  base  of  the  bladder, 
bounded  by  the  prostate  in  front,  and  the  vesiculaB  and  vasa  deferentia  on  the 
sides.  Projecting  from  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  bladder,  into  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra,  is  a  slight  elevation  of  mucous  membrane,  called  the  tivula 
vesicse.     It  is  formed  by  a  thickening  of  the  prostate. 

The  arteries  supplying  the  bladder  are  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  vesical 
in  the  male,  with  additional  branches  from  the  uterine  and  vaginal  in  the  female. 
They  are  all  derived  from  the  anterior  trunk  of  the  internal  iliac.  The  obturator 
and  sciatic  arteries  also  supply  small  visceral  branches  to  the  bladder. 

The  veins  form  a  complicated  plexus  round  the  neck,  sides,  and  base  of  the 
bladder,  and  terminate  in  the  internal  iliac  vein. 

The  lymphatics  accompany  the  blood-vessels,  passing  through  the  glands  sur- 
rounding them. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  hypogastric  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  and 
the  fourth  sacral  nerve  ;  the  former  supplying  the  upper  part  of  the  organ,  the 
latter  its  base  and  neck.  According  to  F.  Darwin  the  sympathetic  fibres  have 
ganglia  connected  with  them,  which  send  branches  to  the  vessels  and  muscular 
coat. 

Male  Urethra. 

The  urethra  extends  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  the  meatus  urinarius.     It 

!)resent8  a  double  curve  in  the  flaccid  state  of  the  penis,  but  in  the  erect  state  it 
brms  only  a  single  curve,  the  concavity  of  which  is  directed  upwards  (Fig.  532). 
Its  length  varies  from  eight  to  nine  inches ;  and  it  is  divided  into  three  portions, 
the  prostatic,  membranous,  and  spongy,  the  structure  and  relations  of  which  are 
essentially  different. 

The  Prostatic  portion  is  the  widest  and  most  dilatable  part  of  the  canal.  It 
passes  through  the  prostate  gland,  from  its  base  to  its  apex,  lying  nearer  its  upper 
than  its  lower  surface.  It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  len^h  ;  the  form  of 
the  canal  is  spindle-shaped,  being  wider  in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity, 
and  narrowest  in  front,  where  it  joins  the  membranous  portion.  A  transverse 
section  of  the  canal  as  it  lies  in  the  prostate  is  horseshoe  in  shape,  the  convexity 
being  directed  upwards  (Fig.  536).  The  canal  is  closed,  except  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  urine,  the  upper  and  lower  mucous  surfaces  being  in  contact. 

Upon  the  floor  of  the  canal  is  a  narrow,  longitudinal  ridge,  the  verumontanum, 
or  caput  gallinaginis^  formed  by  an  elevation  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  its 
subjacent  tissue.  It  is  eight  or  nine  lines  in  length,  and  a  line  and  a  half  in 
height ;  and  contains,  according  to  Kobclt,  muscular  and  erectile  tissues.  When 
distended,  it  may  serve  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  semen  backwards  into  the 
bladder.  On  each  side  of  the  verumontanum  is  a  slightly  depressed  fossa,  the 
prostatic  sinus ^  the  floor  of  which  is  perforated  by  numerous  apertures,  the  orifices 
of  the  prostatic  ducts,  the  ducts  of  the  middle  lobe  or>ening  behind  the  crest.  At 
the  fore  part  of  the  verumontanum,  in  the  middle  line,  is  a  depression,  the  si7it/s 
poc'/laris  (vesiala  prostatica);  and  upon  or  within  its  margins  are  the  slit-like 
openings  of  the  ejaculatory  aucts.  The  sinus  j>ocularis  forms  a  cul-de-sac  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  which  runs  upwards  and  backwards  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  prostate  beneath  the  middle  lobe;  its  prominent  upper  wall  partly 
forms  the  verumontanum.  Its  walls  are  composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  muscular 
fibres,  and  mucous  membrane ;  and  numerous  small  glands  open  on  its  inner  sur- 
face. It  has  been  called  by  Weber,  who  discovered  it,  the  uterus  masculinus, 
from  its  homology  with  the  female  organ. 

The  Membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  extends  between  the  apex  of  the 
prostate  and  the  bulb  of  the  corj)us  spongiosum.  It  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
canal  (excepting  the  orifice),  and  measures  three-quarters  of  an  inch  along  its 
upper,  and  half  an  inch  along  its  lower  surface,  in  consequence  of  the  bulb  pro- 
jecting backwards  beneath  it  below.  Its  upper  concave  surface  is  placed  about 
aa  incE  beneath  the  pubic  amli,  from  whicjh  it  is  separated  by  the  dorsal  vessels 
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and  nerves  of  the  penis,  and  some  muscular  fibres.  Its  lower  convex  surface  is 
separated  from  the  rectum  by  a  triangular  space,  which  constitutes  the  perinaeum. 
The  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  perforates  the  deep  perinaeal  fascia ;  and 
two  layers  from  this  membrane  are  prolonged  round  it,  the  one  forwards,  tlie 
other  backwards ;  it  is  also  surrounded  by  the  Compressor  urethrae  muscle.  Its 
coverings  are  mucous  membrane,  elastic  fibrous  tissue,  a  thin  layer  of  erectile 
tissue,  muscular  fibres,  and  a  prolongation  from  the  deep  perinaeal  fascia. 

The  Spongy  portion  is  the  longest  part  of  the  urethra,  and  is  contained  in  the 
corpus  spongiosum.  It  is  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  extends  from  the 
termination  of  the  membranous  portion  to  the  meatus  urinarius.  Commencing 
below  the  symphysis  pubis,  it  ascends  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  curves  down- 
wards. It  is  nartow,  and  of  uniform  size  in  the  body  of  the  penis,  measuring 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  being  dilated  behind,  within  the  bulb: 
and  again  anteriorly  within  the  glans  penis,  forming  the  fossa  navicularis.  A 
cross  section  of  this  canal  in  the  body  of  the  penis  has  its  long  diameter  trans- 
verse ;  but  in  the  glans,  that  diameter  is  directed  vertically. 

The  Bulbous  portion  is  a  name  given,  in  some  descriptions  of  the  urethra,  to 
the  posterior  dilated  part  of  the  spongy  portion  contained  within  the  bulb. 

The  meatus  urinarius  is  the  most  contracted  part  of  the  urethra  ;  it  is  a  vertical 
slit,  about  three  lines  in  length,  bounded  on  each  side  by  two  small  labia.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urethra,  especially  on  the  floor  of 
the  spongy  portion,  presents  the  orifices  of  numerous  mucous  glands  and  follicles 
situated  in  the  submucous  tissue,  and  named  the  glands  of  LittrL  They  vary  in 
size,  and  their  orifices  are  directed  forwards,  so  that  they  may  easily  intercept 
the  point  of  a  catheter  in  its  passage  along  the  canal.  One  of  these  lacunae, 
larger  than  the  rest,  is  situated  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  fossa  navicularis, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  orifice ;  it  is  called  the  lacuna  magna.  Into 
the  bulbous  portion  are  found  opening  the  ducts  of  Cowper's  glands. 

Structure,  The  urethra  is  composed  of  three  coats:  a  mucous,  muscular,  and 
erectile. 

The  mucous  coat  forms  part  of  the  geni to-urinary  mucous  membrane.  It  is 
continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  ureters,  and  kidneys; 
externally,  with  the  integument  covering  the  glans  penis ;  and  is  prolonged  into 
the  ducts  of  the  glands  which  open  into  the  urethra,  viz.,  Cowper's  glands,  the 
prostate  gland,  and  the  vasa  defercntia  and  vcsiculae  seminales,  through  the 
cjaculatory  ducts.  In  the  spongy  and  membranous  portions  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  arranged  in  longitudinal  folds  when  the  organ  is  contracted.  Small 
j^apillie  are  found  upon  it,  near  the  orifice ;  and  its  epithelial  lining  is  of  the 
columnar  variety,  excepting  near  the  meatus,  where  it  is  laminated. 

The  muscular  coat  consists  of  two  layers  of  plain  muscular  fibres,  an  external 
longitudinal  layer,  and  an  internal  circular.  The  muscular  tissue  is  most 
abundant  in  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  canal.  According  to  Hancock,  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  urethra  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  bladder,  and  are 
arranged  as  follows.  The  outer  coat  of  the  bladder  is  continued  forwards  over 
the  prostate,  immediately  beneath  the  capsule  to  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra:  the  inner  coat  of  the  bladder  passes  through  the  prostate  around  the 
urethra,  and  at  the  anterior  extremity  becomes  continuous  with  the  outer  layer 
investing  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra.  At  the  bulb  the  two  layers 
again  separate:  the  inner  one — that  is,  the  one  derived  from  the  inner  coat  of 
the  bladder — surrounds  the  urethra,  immediately  beneath  the  mucous  membrane, 
while  the  outer  one  surrounds  the  whole  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  lying  l)etween 
it  and  its  fibrous  investment.  At  the  lips  of  the  urethra  the  two  layers  meet 
together  and  become  continuous  one  with  the  other  ("  Lettsomian  Lectures," 
1852). 

A  thin  layer  of  erectile  tissue  is  continued  from  the  corpus  spongiosum  round 
the  membranous  and  prostatic  portions  of  the  urethra  to  the  neck  of  the 
bladder. 


Male  Grenerative  Organs. 

Prostate  Gland. 

TUE  Prostate  Gland  (cpoVrnfJu,  to  stand  before)  is  a  pale,  firm,  glandular  body, 
which  surrounds  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  commencement  of  the  urethra. 
It  is  placed  in  tlie  pelvic  cavity,  behind  and  below  the  symphysis  pubis,  posterior 
to  the  deep  perinaeal  fascia,  and  upon  the  rectum,  through  which  it  may  be  dis- 
tinctly felt,  es[)eci:illy  when  enlarged.  In  shape  and  size  it  resembles  a  horse- 
chestnut. 

Fig.  536. — Transverse  Section  of  the  Prostate  Gland ;  Bhoving  the  arethra.  with  the  eminence 
of  the  cuput  gallinagitus ;  l>eDeath  it  the  sinus  jwculaiHa  and  ^aculatorj  dncts. 


Its  base  is  directed  backwards  towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

The  ajjex  is  directed  forwards  to  the  deep  perina>ji]  fascia,  which  it  touches. 

Its  under  surface  is  smooth,  and  rests  on  the  rectum,  to  which  it  is  connected 
by  dense  areolar  fibrous  tissue. 

Its  upper  surface  is  flattened,  marked  by  a  alight  longitudinal  furrow,  and 
placed  about  three-quarters  of  .in  inch  below  the  pubic  symphysis. 

It  measures  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  its  transverse  diameter  at  the  base,  an 
inch  in  its  antero-poslerior  diameter,  and  three-quarters  of  an  ineh  in  depth.  Its 
weight  is  about  six  drachms.  It  is  held  in  its  position  bv  the  anterior  ligaments 
of  the  bladder  ( pulo-proslatic) ;  by  the  jiosterior  layer  of  the  deep  perinieal  fascia, 
which  invests  the  coiiiTncnccmcnt  of  the  membranous  portion  of  tne  urethra  and 
proetate  gland;  itnd  by  the  anterior  portion  of  the  Levator  ani  muscle  (levator 

(800) 
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prostatse),  which  passes  down  on  each  side  from  the  symphysis  pubis  and  anterior 
ligament  of  the  bladder  to  the  sides  of  the  prostate. 

The  prostate  consists  of  two  lateral  lobes  and  a  middle  lobe. 

The  tiuo  lateral  lobes  are  of  equal  size,  separated  behind  by  a  deep  notch,  and 
marked  by  a  slight  furrow  upon  their  upper  and  lower  surface,  which  indicates 
the  bi-lobed  condition  of  the  organ  in  some  animals. 

The  third,  or  middle  lohe^  is  a  small  transverse  band,  occasionally  a  rounded  or 
triangular  prominence,  placed  between  the  two  lateral  lobes,  at  the  under  and 
posterior  part  of  the  organ.  It  lies  immediately  beneath  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
behind  the  commencement  of  the  urethra,  and  above  the  ejaculatory  ducts.  \\s^ 
existence  is  not  constant ;  but  it  is  occasionally  found  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
as  well  as  in  adults,  and  in  old  age.  In  advanced  life  this,  or  some  other  portion 
of  the  prostate,  often  becomes  considerably  enlarged,  and  projects  into  the  bladder, 
so  as  to  impede  the  passage  of  the  urine.  According  to  Dr.  Messer's  researches, 
conducted  at  Greenwich  Hospital,^  it  would  seem  that  such  obstruction  exists  in 
twenty  per  cent,  of  all  prostates  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

The  prostate  gland  is  perforated  by  the  urethra  and  common  seminal  ducts. 
The  urethra  usually  lies  about  one-third  nearer  its  upper  than  its  lower  surface; 
occasionally,  the  prostate  surrounds  only  the  lower  three-fourths  of  this  tube,  and 
more  rarely  the  urethra  runs  through  the  lower  instead  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
gland.  The  ejaculatory  ducts  pass  forwards  obliquely  through  a  conical  canal, 
situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  prostate,  and  open  into  the  prostatic  portion  of 
the  urethra. 

Structure,  The  prostate  is  inclosed  in  a  thin  but  firm  fibrous  capsule,  distinct 
from  that  derived  from  the  posterior  layer  of  the  deep  perinseal  fascia,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  plexus  oi  veins.  Its  substance  is  of  a  pale  reddish-gray  color, 
very  friable,  but  of  great  density.  It  consists  of  glandular  substance  and  mus- 
cular tissue. 

The  muscular  tissue,  according  to  Kolliker,  constitutes  the  proper  stroma  of 
the  prostate :  the  connective  tissue  being  very  scanty,  and  simply  forming  thin 
trabeculae  beneath  the  muscular  fibres,  in  which  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the 
gland  ramify.  The  muscular  tissue  is  arranged  as  follows:  immediately  beneath 
the  fibrous  capsule  is  a  dense  layer,  which  forms  an  investing  sheath  for  the  gland, 
and  is  continuous  behind  with  the  external  layer  of  the  bladder,  and  in  front 
forms  a  muscular  stratum  around  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra; 
secondly,  around  the  urethra  as  it  lies  in  the  prostate  is  another  dense  layer  of 
circular  fibres,  continuous  behind  with  the  internal  layer  of  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  bladder,  and  in  front  blending  with  the  fibres  surrounding  the  membranous 

Sortion  of  the  urethra,  derived  from  the  outer  layer  of  the  prostate,  first  described, 
►etween  these  two  layers,  strong  bands  of  muscular  tissue,  which  decussate  freelv, 
form  meshes,  in  whicn  the  glandular  structure  of  the  organ  is  imbedded,  fn 
that  part  of  the  gland  which  is  situated  anterior  to  the  urethra  the  muscular 
tissue  is  especially  dense,  and  there  is  here  little  or  no  gland-tissue ;  while  in 
that  part  which  is  behind  the  urethra  the  muscular  tissue  presents  a  wide-meshed 
structure,  which  is  densest  at  the  upper  part  of  the  gland — that  is,  near  the 
bladder — becoming  looser  and  more  sponge-like  towards  the  apex  of  the  organ. 
The  c/landular  substance  is  composed  of  numerous  follicular  pouches,  opening 
into  elongated  canals,  which  join  to  form  from  twelve  to  twenty  small  excretory 
ducts.  The  follicles  are  connected  together  by  areolar  tissue,  supported  by  pro- 
longations from  the  fibrous  capsule  and  muscular  stroma,  and  inclosed  in  a  ueli- 
cate  capillary  plexus.  The  epithelium  lining  of  both  the  canals  and  the  terminal 
vesicles  is  of  the  columnar  variety.  The  prostatic  ducts  open  into  the  floor  of  the 
prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra. 

Vessels  and  Nerves,  The  arteries  supplying  the  prostate  are  derived  from  the 
internal  pudic,  vesical,  and  hemorrhoidal.     Its  veins  form  a  plexus  around  the 
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sides  and  base  of  the  gland  ;  they  receive  in  front  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis, 
and  terminate  in  the  internal  iliac  vein.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  hypo- 
gastric plexus. 

The  Prostatic  Secretion  is  a  milky  fluid,  having  an  acid  reaction,  and  present- 
ing, on  microscopic  examination,  molecular  matter,  the  scjuamous  and  columnar 
forms  of  epithelium,  and  granular  nuclei.  In  old  age,  this  gland  is  liable  to  be 
enlarged,  and  its  ducts  are  often  filled  with  innumerable  small  concretions,  of  a 
brownish-red  color,  and  of  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  composed  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  animal  matter. 

Cowper's  Glands. 

Comperes  Olands  are  two  small  rounded  and  somewhat  lobulated  bodies,  of  a 
yellowish  color,  about  the  size  of  peas,  placed  beneath  the  fore  part  of  the  mem- 
Dranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  deep  perinatal  fascia. 
They  lie  close  behind  the  bulb,  and  are  inclosed  by  the  transverse  fibres  of  the 
Compressor  urethne  muscle.  Each  gland  consists  of  several  lobules,  held  together 
by  a  fibrous  investment.  The  excretory  duct  of  each  gland,  nearly  an  inch  in 
length,  passes  obliquely  forwards  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  and  opens  by  a 
minute  orifice  on  the  floor  of  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra.  Their  existence 
is  said  to  be  constant ;  they  gradually  diminish  in  size  as  age  advances. 

The  Penis. 

The  penis  is  the  organ  of  copulation,  and  contains  in  its  interior  the  larger 
portion  of  the  urethra.     It  consists  of  a  root,  body,  and  extremity  or  glans  penis. 

The  root  is  broad,  and  firmly  connected  to  the  rami  of  the  pubes  by  two  strong 
tapering  fibrous  processes,  the  crura,  and  to  the  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis  by 
a  fibrous  membrane,  the  suspensory  ligament. 

The  extremity^  or  gJans  penis,  presents  the  form  of  an  obtuse  cone,  flattened 
from  above  downwards.  At  its  summit  is  a  vertical  fissure,  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra  (meatus  urinarius) :  at  the  back  part  of  this  orifice  a  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
brane passes  backwards  to  the  bottom  of  a  depressed  raphe,  where  it  is  continuous 
with  the  prepuce ;  this  fold  is  termed  the  frsenum  prseputii.  The  base  of  the 
glans  forms  a  rounded  projecting  border,  the  corona  glandis ;  and  behind  the  corona 
is  a  deep  constriction,  the  cervix.  Upon  both  of  these,  numerous  small  lenticular 
sebaceous  glands  are  found,  the  (jlandulse  Tysonii  odori/erse.  They  secrete  a 
sebaceous  matter  of  very  peculiar  odor,  which  probably  contains  caseine,  and 
becomes  easily  decomposed. 

The  body  oi  the  penis  is  the  part  between  the  root  and  extremity.  In  the  flaccid 
condition  of  the  organ  it  is  cylindrical,  but  when  erect  has  a  triangular  prismatic 
form  with  rounded  angles,  the  broadest  side  being  turned  upward,  and  called  the 
dorsum.  It  is  covered  by  integument  remarkable  for  its  thinness,  its  dark  color, 
its  looseness  of  connection  with  the  deeper  parts  of  the  organ,  and  its  containing 
no  adipose  tissue.  At  the  root  of  the  penis  the  integument  is  continuous  with 
that  upon  the  pubes  and  scrotum ;  and  at  the  neck  of  the  glans  it  leaves  the  sur- 
face, and  becomes  folded  upon  itself  to  form  the  prepuce. 

The  internal  layer  of  the  prepuce,  which  also  becomes  attached  to  the  cervix, 
approaches  in  character  to  a  mucous  membrane ;  it  is  reflected  over  tlie  glans 
penis,  and  at  the  meatus  urinarius  is  continuous  with  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
urethra. 

The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  glans  penis  contains  no  sebaceous  glands ; 
but  projecting  from  its  free  surface  are  a  number  of  small,  highly  sensitive  panillas. 

The  penis  is  com])Osed  of  a  mass  of  erectile  tissue,  inclosed  in  throe  cylindrical 
fibrous  compartments.  Of  these,  two,  the  corpora  cavernosa,  are  placed  side  by 
side  along  the  upper  part  of  the  organ;  the  third, or  corpus  spongiosum,  incloses 
the  urethra,  and  is  i)laced  below. 
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The  Corpora  Cavernosa  form  the  chief  part  of  the  body  of  the  penis.  They 
consist  of  two  fibrous  cylindrical  tubes,  placed  side  by  side,  and  intimately  con- 
nected along  the  median  line  for  their  anterior  three-fourths,  their  posterior  fourth 
being  separated  to  form  the  two  crura,  by  which  the  penis  is  connected  to  the 
rami  of  the  pubes.  Each  crus  commences  by  a  blunt-pointed  process  in  front  of 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium ;  and,  near  its  junction  with  its  fellow,  presents  a 
slight  enlargement,  named  by  Kobelt  the  bulb  of  the  corpus  cavcrnosutn.  Just 
beyond  this  point  they  become  constricted,  and  retain  an  equal  diameter  to  their 
anterior  extremity,  where  they  form  a  single  rounded  end,  which  is  received  into 
a  fossa  in  the  base  of  the  glans  penis.  A  median  groove  on  the  upper  surface 
lodges  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis,  and  the  groove  on  the  under  surface  receives 
the  corpus  spongiosum.  The  root  of  the  penis  is  connected  to  the  symphysis 
pubis  by  the  suspensory  ligament. 

Structure.  Each  corpus  cavern osum  consists  of  a  strong  fibrous  envelope, 
inclosing  a  fibrous  reticular  structure,  which  contains  erectile  tissue  in  its  meshes. 
It  is  separated  from  its  fellow  by  an  incomplete  fibrous  septum. 

Thefibrous  investment  is  extremely  dense,  of  considerable  thickness,  and  highly 
elastic ;  it  not  only  invests  the  surface  of  the  organ,  but  sends  off*  numerous  fibrous 
bands  (^raJec//Za?)  from  its  inner  surface,  as  well  as  from  the  surface  of  the  septum, 
which  cross  its  interior  in  all  directions,  subdividing  it  into  a  number  of  separate 
compartments,  which  present  a  spongy  structure,  in  which  the  erectile  tissue  is 
contained. 

The  trabecular  structure  fills  the  interior  of  the  corpora  cavernosa.  Its  com- 
ponent fibres  are  larger  and  stronger  round  the  circumference  than  at  the  centre 
of  the  corpora  cavernosa  ;  they  are  also  thicker  behind  than  in  front.  The  inter- 
spaces, on  the  contrary,  are  larger  at  tlie  centre  than  at  the  circumference,  their 
long  diameter  being  directed  transversely;  they  are  largest  anteriorly.  They  are 
lined  by  a  layer  of  flattened  cells  similar  to  the  endothelial  lining  of  veins. 

The  fibrous  septum  forms  an  imperfect  partition  between  the  two  corpora  caver- 
nosa ;  it  is  thick  and  complete  behind  :  out  in  front  it  is  incomplete,  and  consists 
of  a  number  of  vertical  bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  are  arranged  like  tlie  teeth 
of  a  comb,  whence  the  ntimGy  septum  pecti7ii/or7ne  ;  these  bands  extend  between 
the  dorsal  and  the  urethral  surface  of  the  corpora  cavernosa. 

The  fibrous  investment  and  septum  consist  of  longitudinal  bands  of  white  fibrous 
tissue,  with  numerous  elastic  and  muscular  fibres.  The  trabecular  also  consist  of 
white  fibrous  tissue,  elastic  fibres,  and  plain  muscular  fibres,  and  inclose  arteries 
and  nerves. 

The  Corpus  Spongiosum  incloses  the  urethra,  and  is  situated  in  the  groove  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  corpora  cavernosa.  It  commences  posteriorly  in  front 
of  the  deep  perinseal  fascia,  between  the  diverging  crura  of  the  corpora  cavernosa, 
where  it  forms  a  rounded  enlargement,  the  bulb ;  and  terminates,  anteriorly, 
in  another  expansion,  the  glans  penis,  which  overlaps  the  anterior  rounded 
extremity  of  the  corpora  cavernosa.  The  central  portion,  or  body  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum,  is  cylindrical  and  tapers  slightly  from  behind  forwards. 

The  bulb  varies  in  size  in  different  subjects ;  it  receives  a  fibrous  investment 
from  the  anterior  layer  of  the  deej)  pcrinaeal  fascia,  and  is  surrounded  by  the 
Accelerator  urinas  muscle.  The  urethra  enters  the  bulb  nearer  its  upper  than 
its  lower  surface,  being  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  erectile  tissue,  a  thin  prolonga 
tion  of  which  is  continued  backwards  round  the  membranous  and  prostatic  jx)r- 
tions  of  the  canal  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  lying  immediately  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane.  Tlie  portion  of  the  bulb  below  the  urethra  presents  a  partial 
division  into  two  lobes,  being  marked  externally  by  a  linear  raphe,  whilst  inter- 
nally there  projects  inwards,  for  a  short  distance,  a  thin  fibrous  septum,  more  dis- 
tinct in  early  life. 

Structure,  The  corpus  spongiosum  consists  of  a  strong  fibrous  envelope, 
inclosing  a  trabecular  structure,  which  contains  in  its  meshes  erectile  tissue.  The 
fibrous  envelope  is  thinner,  whiter  in  color,  and  more  elastic  than  that  of  the  corpus 
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cavernoaum.  The  trabeeulie  are  delicate,  uniform  in  size,  and  the  meshes  between 
ihein  small ;  their  long  diameter,  for  the  most  part,  corresponding  with  that  of 
the  penis.  A  tliin  layer  of  muscular  fibres,  continuous  behind  with  those  of  the 
bladder,  forms  part  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  and  a  second 
layer  uf  muscular  tissue  is  found  immediately  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  urethra. 

The  ertvUle  (issue  consists  essentially  of  an  intricate  venous  plexus,  lodged  in 
the  interspaces  between  the  trabecula;.  The  veins  forming  this  plexus  are  so 
numerous,  and  communicate  so  freely  with  one  another,  as  to  present  a  cellular 
appearance  wlicn  examined  by  means  of  a  section;  their  walls  are  extremely 
thin,  and  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  Hattened  endothelial  fells.  The  veins  are 
smaller  iu  the  glans  penis,  corpus  spongiosum,  and  circumference  of  the  corpora 
cavernijsa,  than  in  the  central  part  of  the  latter,  where  they  are  of  large  size, 
and  much  dilated.  They  return  the  blood  by  a  series  of  vessels,  some  of  which 
emerge  in  considerable  numbers  from  the  base  of  the  glans  penis,  and  converge 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  organ  to  form  the  dorsal  vein;  others  pa.ss  out  on  the 
up|«;r  surface  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  join  the  dorsal  vein;  some  emerge 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and,  receiving  branches  from 
ihe  corpus  spongiosum,  wind  round  the  sides  of  the  penis  to  terminate  in  the 
dorsal  vein ;  but  the  greater  number  pass  out  at  the  root  of  the  penis,  and  join 
the  prostatic  plexus  and  pudendal  veins.' 


Fig.  037. — From  tlio  peripheral  portjon  of  the  oorpnB  («.„..,!,..„.. 
inaitnifjinft  puiver.     (Copied  from  Liuiger.) 


enia  under  a  low 


The  arteries  of  ike  penis  are  derived  from  the  internal  pudic.  Those  supplying 
the  corjKira  cavernosa  are  the  arteries  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  branches 
from  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis,  which  fierforate  the  fibrous  capsule  near  the 
fore  part  of  the  organ.  Those  to  the  cori)us  spongiosum  are  tiie  arteries  of  the 
bulb.  Additional  oranches  are  described  by  Kobclt  as  arising  from  the  trunk 
of  the  internal  pudic ;  they  enter  the  bulbous  enlargements  on  the  corpora  caver- 
nosa and  corpus  spongiosum.  Tlie  arteries,  on  entering  the  cavernous  structure, 
divide  into  branches,  which  are  supported  and  incloseil  by  the  trabecula;;  some 
of  these  branches  terminate  in  a  capillary  network,  which  communicates  with 
the  veins  as  in  other  parts;  whilst  others  arc  more  convoluted,  and  o.'sume  a 
tendril-like  appearance;  hence  the  nume,  he  Heine  arteries,  which  was  given  to 
these  vessels  by  Miiller.  The  helicine  arteries  arc  more  abundant  in  the  back 
part  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  corpus  spongiosum ;  they  have  not  been  seen 
in  the  glans  penis.     Tlie  termination  of  these  arteries  in  tiie  venous  spaces  has 

'  It  seeinB  proliable.  from  an  observation  by  Mr.  Gay,  miiI  from  liis  injcctionn  of  these  veins, 
that  tlie  <leep  veins — those  retnminf!  the  l>li)o<l  from  tlie  iirectile  tiMfliiCH— linvu  little  romniuni ca- 
tion with  Iho  HiipLTllrinl  —thine  which  clvrivc  their  hhii'il  fiiim  llio  integumoDts ;  but  fnrtber 
r«»ekrch  i«  ueetlod  on  tliin  iHnnt.    Sue  Uu;  in  I'atk.  Tiiiiu..  xix.,  S23-6. 
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been  long  a  matter  of  debate ;  but  the  views  of  Langer  are  those  which  are  now 
universally  adopted.  He  describes  the  arteries  of  the  corpus  cavemosum  as  ter- 
minating, some  of  them  (as  above),  in  ordinary  capillaries.  Others  run,  as  some- 
what fine  arterial  twigs  (about  ^^^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter),  into  the  venous 
network,  while  the  terminal  branches  of  the  arteries  open  directly  into  the  venous 
spaces  bv  remarkable  funnel-shaped  orifices.  There  are  also  capillaries  which 
surround  the  coats  of  the  large  arteries,  and  communicate  with  the  venous  spaces. 
This  arrangement  of  vessels  is  also  found  in  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  In  the 
corpus  spongiosum  and  in  the  glans,  the  arteries  communicate  with  the  venous 
spaces  through  the  intervention  of  capillary  vessels.^ 

The  lymphatics  of  the  penis  consist  of  a  superficial  and  deep  set ;  the  former 
terminate  in  the  inguinal  glands ;  the  latter  emerge  from  the  corpora  cavernosa 
and  corpus  spongiosum,  and,  passing  beneath  the  pubic  arch,  join  the  deep  lym- 
phatics of  the  pelvis. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  internal  pudic  nerve  and  the  hypogastric 
plexus.  On  the  glans  and  bulb  some  filaments  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  have 
racinian  bodies  connected  with  them,  and  according  to  Krause  many  of  them 
terminate  in  a  peculiar  form  of  end-bulb. 

The  Testes  and  their  Coverings. 

The  testes  are  two  small  glandular  organs,  which  secrete  the  semen:  they  are 
situated  in  the  scrotum,  being  suspended  by  the  spermatic  cords.  At  an  early 
period  of  foetal  life,  the  testes  are  contained  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  behind  the 
peritoneum.  Before  birth,  they  descend  to  the  inguinal  canal,  along  which  they 
pass  with  the  spermatic  cord,  and,  emerging  at  the  external  abdominal  ring,  they 
descend  into  the  scrotum,  becoming  invested  in  their  course  by  numerous  cover- 
ings derived  from  the  serous,  muscular,  and  fibrous  layers  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  as  well  as  by  the  scrotum.     The  coverings  of  the  testis  are,  the 

DaJL,  }  Scrotum. 

Intercolumnar,  or  External  spermatic  fascia. 

Crem aster  muscle. 

Infundibuliform,  or  Fascia  propria  (Internal  spermatic  fascia). 

Tunica  vaginalis. 

The  Scrotum  is  a  cutaneous  pouch,  which  contains  the  testes  and  part  of  the 
spermatic  cords.  It  is  divided  into  two  lateral  halves  by  a  median  line,  or  raph^, 
which  is  continued  forwards  to  the  under  surface  of  the  penis,  and  backwards 
along  the  middle  line  of  the  perinteum  to  the  anus.  Of  tuese  two  lateral  por- 
tions the  left  is  longer  than  the  right,  and  corresponds  with  the  greater  length 
of  the  spermatic  cord  on  the  left  side.  Its  external  aspect  varies  under  diftereut 
circumstances:  thus,  under  the  influence  of  warmth,  and  in  old  and  debilitated 
persons,  it  becomes  elongated  and  flaccid:  but,  under  the  influence  of  cold,  and 
in  the  young  and  robust,  it  is  short,  corrugated,  and  closely  applied  to  the  testei«. 

The  scrotum  consists  of  two  layers,  the  integument  and  the  dartos. 

The  inte<jnment  is  very  thin,  of  a  brownish  color,  and  generally  thrown  into 
folds  or  rug;a}.  It  is  provided  with  sebaceous  follicles,  the  secretion  of  which 
ha>5  a  peculiar  odor,  and  is  beset  with  thinly  scattered,  crisp  hairs,  the  roots  of 
which  are  seen  through  the  skin. 

The  dartos  is  a  thin  layer  of  loose  reddish  tissue,  endowed  with  contractility: 
it  forms  the  proper  tunic  of  the  scrotum,  is  continuous,  around  the  base  of  the 
scrotum,  with  the  superficial  fiiscia  of  the  groin,  peri  nam  m,  and  inner  side  of  the 
thiglis,  and  sends  inwards  a  distinct  septum,  septum  scroti^  which  divides  it  into 
two  cavities  for  tlie  two  testes,  the  septum  extending  between  the  raphe  and  the 
under  surface  of  the  penis,  as  far  as  its  root. 

*  See  Frcy's  Manual  of  Histology  for  a  summary  of  Langer^s  description  of  these  vessels. 
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The  dartos  is  closely  united  to  the  skin  externally,  but  connected  with  the 
subjacent  parts  by  delicate  areolar  tissue,  upon  which  it  glides  with  the  greatest 
facility.  The  dartos  is  very  vascular,  and  consists  of  a  loose  areolar  tissue,  con- 
taining unstriped  muscular  fibres,  but  no  fat.  Its  contractility  is  slow,  and 
excited  by  cold  and  mechanical  stimuli,  but  not  by  electricity. 

The  intercolumnar  fascia  is  a  thin  membrane,  derived  from  the  margin  of  the 
pillars  of  the  external  abdominal  ring,  during  the  descent  of  the  testis  in  the 
foetus,  being  prolonged  downwards  around  the  surface  of  the  cord  and  testis.  It 
is  separated  from  the  dartos  by  loose  areolar  tissue,  which  allows  of  considerable 
movement  of  the  latter  upon  it,  but  is  intimately  connected  with  the  succeeding 
layers. 

The  cremasteric  fascia  consists  of  scattered  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  (Cremaster 
muscle),  derived  from  the  lower  border  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  auring  the 
descent  of  the  testis  (p.  897). 

The  fascia  propria  is  a  thin  membranous  layer,  which  loosely  invests  the  sur- 
face of  the  cord.  It  is  a  continuation  downwards  of  the  infundibuliform  process 
of  the  fascia  transversalis,  and  is  also  derived  during  the  descent  of  the  testis  in 
the  foetus. 

The  tunica  vaginalis  is  described  with  the  proper  covering  of  the  testis.  A 
more  detailed  account  of  the  other  coverings  of  the  testis  will  be  found  in  the 
description  of  the  surgical  anatomy  of  inguinal  hernia. 

Vessels  and  Nerves,  The  arteries  supplying  the  coverings  of  the  testis  are :  the 
superficial  and  deep  external  pudic,  from  the  femoral ;  the  superficial  perinaeal 
branch  of  the  internal  pudic ;  and  the  cremasteric  branch  from  the  epigastric. 
The  veins  follow  the  course  of  the  corresponding  arteries.  The  lymphatics  termi- 
nate in  the  inguinal  glands.  The  nerves  are :  the  ilio-inguinal  branch  of  the 
lumbar  plexus,  the  two  superficial  perinaeal  branches  of  the  internal  pudic  nerve, 
the  inferior  pudendal  branch  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve,  and  the  genital  branch 
of  the  genito-crural  nerve. 

The  Spermatic  Cord  extends  from  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  where  the 
structures  of  which  it  is  composed  converge,  to  the  back  part  of  the  testicle.  It 
is  composed  of  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and  the  excretory  duct  of  the 
testicle.  These  structures  are  connected  together  by  areolar  tissue,  and  invested 
by  the  fasciae  brought  down  by  the  testicle  in  its  descent.  In  the  abdominal 
wall  the  cord  passes  obliquely  along  the  inguinal  canal,  lying  at  first  beneath  the 
Internal  oblique,  and  upon  the  fascia  transversalis ;  but  nearer  the  pubes  it  rests 
upon  Poupart^s  ligament,  having  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique  in  front 
of  it,  and  the  conjoined  tendon  behind  it.  It  then  escapes  at  the  external  ring, 
and  descends  nearly  vertically  into  the  scrotum.  The  left  cord  is  rather  longer 
than  the  right;  consequently,  the  left  testis  hangs  somewhat  lower  than  its 
fellow. 

The  arteries  of  the  cord  are :  the  spermatic,  from  the  aorta ;  the  artery  of  the 
vas  deferens,  from  the  superior  vesical ;  and  the  cremasteric,  from  the  deep  epi- 
gastric artery. 

The  spermatic  artery  supplies  the  testicle.  On  approaching  the  gland  it  gives 
oft*  some  branches  which  supply  the  epididymis,  ana  others  which  perforate  the 
tunica  albuginea  behind,  ana  spread  out  on  its  inner  surface,  or  pass  through  the 
fibrous  septum  in  its  interior,  to  be  distributed  on  the  membranous  septa  between 
the  lobes. 

The  artery  of  the  vas  deferens  is  a  long,  slender  vessel,  which  accompanies  the 
vas  deferens,  ramifying  upon  the  coats  of  that  duct,  and  anastomosing  with  the 
spermatic  artery  near  the  testis. 

The  cremasteric  branch  from  the  epigastric  supplies  the  Cremaster  muscle  and 
other  coverings  of  the  cord. 

The  spermatic  veins  leave  the  back  part  of  the  testis,  and,  receiving  branches 
from  the  epididymis,  unite  to  form  a  plexus  {pampiniform  plexiLs\  which  forms 
the  chief  mass  of  the  cord.     They  pass  up  in  front  of  the  vas  deferens,  and  unite 
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to  form  a  single  trunk,  which  terminates,  on  the  right  side,  in  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  on  the  left  side  in  the  left  renal  vein. 

The  lymphatics  are  of  large  size,  accompany  the  blood-vessels,  and  terminate 
in  the  lumbar  glands. 

The  nerves  are  the  spermatic  plexus  from  the  sympathetic.  This  plexus  is 
derived  from  the  renal  and  aortic  plexuses,  joined  by  filaments  from  tne  hypo- 
gastric plexus  which  accompany  the  artery  of  the  vas  deferens. 


Fig.  538. — The  Testis  in  situ,  the 
Tunica  Vaginalis  having  been 
laid  open. 


Artery 
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Testes. 

The  testes  are  suspended  in  the  scrotum  by  the  spermatic  cords.  Each  gland 
is  of  an  oval  form,  compressed  laterally  and  behind,  and  having  an  oblique  posi- 
tion in  the  scrotum ;  the  upper  extremity  being  directed  forwards  and  a  little 
outwards;  the  lower,  backwards  and  a  little  inwards;  the  anterior  convex  border 
looks  forwards  and  downwards,  the  posterior  or  straight  border,  to  whicli  the 
cord  is  attached,  backwards  and  upwards. 

The  anterior  and  lateral  surfaces,  as  well  as  both  extremities  of  the  organ,  are 
convex,  free,  smooth,  and  invested  by  the  tunica  vaginalis.    The  posterior  border, 

to  which  the  cord  is  attached,  receives  only  a 
partial  investment  from  that  membrane.  Lying 
upon  the  outer  edge  of  this  border  is  a  long, 
narrow,  flattened  body,  named,  from  its  relation 
to  the  testis,  the  epididymis  (&'5yfA0f,  testis).  It 
consists  of  a  central  portion,  or  body,  an  upper 
enlarged  extremity,  the  globus  major ^  or  head ;  and 
a  lower  pointed  extremity,  the  tail,  or  ghbris 
minor.  The  globus  major  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  upper  end  of  the  testicle  by  means  of  its 
efferent  ducts ;  and  the  globus  minor  is  connected 
with  its  lower  end  by  cellular  tissue,  and  a  re- 
flection of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  outer  surface 
and  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  epididymis  are 
free  and  covered  by  serous  membrane ;  the  body 
is  also  completely  invested  by  it,  excepting  along 
its  posterior  border,  and  connected  to  the  back 
of  tlie  testis  by  a  fold  of  the  serous  membrane. 
Attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  testis,  or  to 
the  epididymis,  are  one  or  more  small  peduncu- 
lated bodies.  One  of  them  is  pretty  constantly 
found  between  the  globus  major  of  the  epididymis 
and  the  testicle,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Miillerian  duct  (page  135).  They  are  termed  the 
Hydatids  of  Morgagni.  When  the  testicle  is  removed  from  the  b<xiy  the  posi- 
tion of  the  vas  deferens,  on  its  j)osterior  and  inner  side,  marks  the  side  to  wnich 
the  gland  has  belonged. 

Size  and  weight.  The  average  dimensions  of  this  gland  are  from  one  and  a 
l)aU'  to  two  inches  in  length,  one  inch  iii  breadth,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
the  antero-posterior  diameter;  find  the  weight  varies  from  six  to  eight  drachms, 
the  left  testicle  being  a  little  the  larger. 

The  testis  is  invested  by  three  tunics,  the  tunica  vaginalis,  tunica  albuginea, 
and  tunica  vasculosa. 

The  Tnnira  Vaginalis  is  the  serous  covering  of  the  testis.  It  is  a  pouch  of 
serous  niemhrane,  derived  from  the  peritoneum  during  the  descent  of  the  testis 
in  the  fa.»tus  from  the  abdomen  into  the  scrotum.  After  its  descent,  that  portion 
of  the  ])ouch  which  extends  from  the  internal  ring  to  near  the  upper  part  of 
the  gland  becomes  obliterated,  the  lower  portion  remaining  as  a  shut  sac,  which 
invests  the  outer  surface  of  the  testis,  ana  is  reflected  on  the  internal  suriaoe  of 
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the  scrotum ;  hence  it  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a  visceral  and  parietal 
portion. 

The  visceral  portion  (tunica  vaginalis  propria)  covers  the  outer  surface  of  the 
testis,  as  well  as  the  epididymis,  connecting  the  latter  to  the  testis  by  means  of  a 
distinct  fold.  From  the  posterior  border  of  the  gland  it  is  reflected  on  to  the 
internal  surface  of  the  scrotum. 

The  parietal  portion  of  the  serous  membrane  {tunica  vaginalis  rejlexa)  is  far 
more  extensive  than  the  visceral  portion,  extending  upwards,  for  some  distance 
in  front,  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cord,  and  reaching  below  the  testis.  '^I'he 
inner  surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  free,  smooth,  and  covered  by  a  layer  of 
squamous  epithelium.  The  interval  between  the  visceral  and  parietal  layers  of 
this  membrane  constitutes  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  obliterated  portion  of  the  pouch  may  generally  be  seen  as  a  fibro-cellular 
thread,  lying  in  the  loose  areolar  tissue  around  the  s{)ermatic  cord ;  sometimes 
this  may  be  traced  as  a  distinct  band  from  the  upper  end  of  the  inguinal  canal, 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  peritoneum  down  to  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  some- 
times it  gradually  becomes  lost  on  the  spermatic  cord.  Occasionally  no  trace  of 
it  can  be  detected.  In  some  cases  it  happens  that  the  pouch  of  peritoneum  does 
not  become  obliterated,  but  the  sac  of  the  peritoneum  communicates  with  the 
tunica  vaginalis.  This  may  give  rise  to  one  of  the  varieties  of  inguinal  hernia 
(p.  yl7).  Or  in  other  cases  the  pouch  may  contract,  but  not  beccmie  entirely 
obliterated ;  it  then  forms  a  minute  canal,  leading  from  the  peritoneum  to  the 
tunica  vaginalis.* 

The  Tunica  Albuginea  is  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  testis.  It  is  a  dense, 
fibrous  membrane,  of  a  bluish-white  color,  composed  of  bundles  of  white  fibrous 
tissue,  which  interlace  in  every  direction.  Its  outer  surface  is  covered  by  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  except  along  its  posterior  border,  and  at  the  points  of  attach- 
ment of  the  epididymis ;  hence  the  tunica  albuginea  is  usually  considered  as  a 
fibro-serous  membrane,  like  the  dura  mater  and  pericardium.  This  membrane 
surrounds  the  glandular  structure  of  the  testicle,  and,  at  its  posterior  and  upper 
border,  is  reflected  into  the  interior  of  the  gland,  forming  an  incomplete  vertical 
septum,  called  the  mediastinum  testis  [corpus  Highmorianum). 

The  mediastinum  testis  extends  from  the  upper  nearly  to  the  lower  border  of 
the  gland,  and  is  wider  above  than  below.  From  the  front  and  sides  of  this 
septum,  numerous  slender  fibrous  cords  [trabeculve)  are  given  oft',  which  pass  to 
be  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  tunica  albuginea :  they  serve  to  maintain 
the  form  of  the  testis,  and  join  with  similar  cords  given  oft'  from  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  tunica  albuginea  to  form  spaces  which  inclose  the  separate  lobules 
of  the  organ.  The  mediastinum  supports  the  vessels  and  ducts  of  the  testis  in 
their  passage  to  and  from  the  substance  of  the  gland. 

The  Tunica  Vasculosa  [pia  mater  testis)  is  the  viiscular  layer  of  the  testis,  con- 
sisting of  a  plexus  of  blood-vessels,  held  together  by  a  delicate  areolar  tissue. 
It  covers  the  inner  surface  of  the  tunica  albuginea,  sending  oft'  numerous  proc- 
esses between  the  lobules,  which  are  supported  by  the  fibrous  prolongations  from 
the  mediastinum  testis. 

Structure,  The  glandular  structure  of  the  testis  consists  of  numerous  lobules 
(Jobuli  testis).  Their  number,  in  a  single  testis,  is  estimated  by  Berres  at  250, 
and  by  Krausc  at  400.  They  dift'er  in  size  according  to  their  position,  those  in 
the  middle  of  the  gland  being  larger  and  longer.  The  lobules  are  conical  in 
shape,  the  base  being  directed  towards  the  circumference  of  the  organ,  the  apex 
towards  the  mediastinum.  Each  lobule  is  contained  in  one  of  the  intervsils 
between  the  fibrous  cords  and  vascular  processes  which  extend  between  the 
mediastinum  testis  and  the  tunica  albuginea,  and  consists  of  from  one  to  three 

*  It  is  recortle<l  tluit,  in  the  post-mortem  examination  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  this  minute  canal 
was  found  on  both  sides  of  the  body.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  states  that,  when  a  student,  he  suffered 
from  inguinal  hernia;  probably  this  was  of  the  congenital  variety,  and  the  canal  found  after 
death  was  the  remains  of  the  one  down  which  the  hernia  travelled  (Lecture*  on  Surgery^  1830, 
p.  206). 
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It  of  tbe  Ducts. 


or  more  minute  convoluted  tubes,  the  Uilmli  semini/eri.  The  tubes  may  be 
separately  unravelled,  by  careful  dissection  under  water,  and  may  be  seen  to 
commence  either  by  free  cajcal  ends  or  by  anastomotic  loops.  The  total  number 
of  tubes  is  considered  by  Munro  to  be  about  300,  and  the  length  of  each  about 
sixteen  feet;  by  Lauth,  their  number  is  estimated  at  840,  and  their  average 
length  two  feet  and  a  quarter.  Their  diameter  varies  from  jjj  'o  j-Jo  of  an  incli. 
The  tubuli  are  pale  in  color  in  early  life,  but  in  old  age  they  acquire  s  deeji 
yellow  tinge,  from  containing  much  fatty  matter.  They  consist  of  a  membrana 
propria,  containing  oval,  flattened  nuclei,  inside  which  are  several  layers  of  epi- 
thelial cells,  the  seminal  ceUn.  These  may  be  divided  into  an  outer  layer,  next 
the  membrana  propria,  aud  two  or  more  layers  of  inner  cells.  The  former  cells 
are  more  or  less  polyhedral  in  .shaj)e,  uniform  in  size,  and  contain  an  oval  or 
spherical  nucleus;  the  latter  cells,  those  comprisiug  the  inner  layer,  are  spher- 
ical, and  more  loosely  connected  together.  Near  the  lumen  of  the  tube  these 
inner  cells  have  undergone  division,  forming  small  epithelial  cells,  or  spermato- 
blasts, which,  by  a  series  of  changes,  become  converted  into  spermatozoa.  In 
the  young  subject,  the  seniiual  cells  present  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  epi- 
thehal  lining,  and  do  not  almost  fill  the  tube,  as  iu  the  adult  testis. 

The  tubules  are  inclosed  in  a  delicate  plexus  of  capillary  vessels,  and  are  held 
together   by   an   intertubular    connective   tissue, 

which  presents  large  interstitial  spaces  lined  by  Fig.  039.— Vertical  SectioD  of  tli« 
endothelium,  which  are  believed  to  be  the  rootlets  Testicle,  to  show  the  airang*- 
of  the  lymphatic  ves.sels  of  the  testis. 

In  the  apices  of  the  lobules,  the  tubuli  become 
less  convoluted,  assume  a  nearly  straight  course, 
and  unite  together  to  form  from  twenty  to  thirty 
larger  ducts,  of  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  these,  from  their  straight  course,  are  called 
vasa  recta. 

The  vasa  recta  enter  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the 
mediastinum,  and  pass  upwards  and  backwards, 
forming  in  their  ascent  a  close  network  of  anas- 
tomo.siug  tulxsR,  with  exceedingly  thin  parietes; 
this  constitutes  the  rete  testis.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  mediastinum,  the  vessels  of  the  rete  testis 
terminate  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
ducts,  the  vasa  efferentia ;  they  perforate  the  tunica 
albuginea,  and  carry  the  seminal  fluid  from  the 
testis  to  the  epididymis.  Their  course  is  at  first 
straight,  they  then  become  enlarged  and  exceed- 
ingly convoluted,  and  form  a  scries  of  conical 
mas.ses,  the  coni  vascilosi,  which,  together,  con- 
stitute the  globus  major  of  tlie  epididymis.  Each 
cone  consists  of  a  single  convoluted  duct,  fromsi.K  to 
eight  inches  in  length,  the  diameter  of  which  gradu- 
ally decreases  from  the  testis  to  the  epididymis.  Opposite  the  bases  of  the  cones, 
the  clVerent  vessels  open  at  narrow  iutei'vals  into  a  single  duct,  which  constitutes,  by 
its  complex  convolutions,  the  body  and  ghibus  minor  of  tlie  epididymis.  When 
the  convolutions  of  this  tube  arc  unravelled,  it  measures  upwards  of  twenty  feet 
iu  length,  and  increases  in  breadth  and  thickness  as  it  approaches  the  vas 
deferens.  Tlie  convolutions  are  held  together  by  fine  areolar  tissue  and  by 
bauds  of  fibrous  tissue.  A  long,  narrow  tube,  the  vasculum  aberrans  of  Haller, 
is  occa.-<ionally  found  connected  with  the  lower  part  of  the  canal  of  the  epididy- 
mis, or  with  the  conunenceincnt  of  the  vas  deferens.  It  extends  up  into  the 
cord  for  about  two  or  three  inches,  where  it  terminates  by  a  blind  extremity, 
which  is  occasionally  bifurcated.  Its  length  varies  from  an  inch  aud  a  half  to 
fourteen  inohc-i,  and  sometimes  it  becomes  dilated  towards  ils  extremity;  more 
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commonly,  it  retains  the  same  diameter  throughout.  Its  structure  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  vas  deferens.     Occasionally  it  is  found  connected  with  the  epididymis. 

The  vasa  recta  and  the  tubes  of  the  rete  testis  have  very  tliiu  parietes,  and 
consist  of  a  basement  membrane  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  squamous  epithelium. 
The  vasa  eflferentia  and  the  txihe  of  the  epididymis  have  walls  of  considerable 
thickness,  on  account  of  the  presence  in  them  of  muscular  tissue,  which  is  prin- 
cipally arranged  in  a  circular  manner.  These  tubes  are  lined  by  columnar 
ciliated  epithelium. 

The  Vas  Deferens,  the  excretory  duct  of  the  testis,  is  the  continuation  of  the 
epididymis.  Commencing  at  the  lower  part  of  the  globus  minor,  it  ascends  along 
the  i>osterior  and  inner  side  of  the  testis  and  epididymis,  and  along  the  back  part 
of  the  spermatic  cord,  through  the  spermatic  canal  to  the  internal  abdommal 
ring.  From  the  ring  it  descends  into  the  pelvis,  crossing  the  external  iliac 
vessels,  and  curves  round  the  outer  side  of  the  epigastric  artery :  at  the  side  of 
the  bladder,  it  arches  backwards  and  downwards  to  its  base,  crossing  outside  the 
obliterated  hypogastric  artery,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ureter.  At  the  base 
of  the  bladder,  it  lies  between  that  viscus  and  the  rectum,  running  along  the 
inner  border  of  the  vesicula  seminalis.  In  this  situation  it  becomes  enlarged 
and  sacculated;  and,  becoming  narrowed  at  the  base  of  the  prostate,  unites  with 
the  duct  of  the  vesicula  seminalis  to  form  the  ejaculatory  duct.     The  vas  deferens 

t)resents  a  hard  and  cord-like  sensation  to  the  fingers;  it  is  about  two  feet  in 
ength,  of  cylindrical  form,  and  about  a  line  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  Its  walls 
are  dense,  measuring  one-third  of  a  line ;  and  its  canal  is  extremely  small,  meas- 
uring about  half  a  line. 

In  structure,  the  vas  deferens  consists  of  three  coats:  1.  An  external,  or  cellu- 
lar coat ;  2.  A  muscular  coat,  which  is  thick,  dense,  elastic,  and  consists  of  two 
longitudinal  and  an  intermediate  circular  layer  of  muscular  fibres ;  3.  An  inter- 
nal, or  mucous  coat,  which  is  pale,  and  arranged  in  longitudinal  folds;  its  epi- 
thelial covering  is  of  the  columnar  variety. 

Vesicula  Seminales. 

The  Seminal  Vesicles  are  two  lobulated  membranous  pouches,  placed  between 
the  base  of  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  serving  as  reservoirs  for  the  semen,  and 
secreting  a  fluid  to  be  added  to  the  secretion  of  the  testicles.  Each  sac  is  some- 
what pyramidal  in  form,  the  broad  end  being  directed  backwards,  and  the  narrow 
end  forwards  towards  the  prostate.  They  measure  about  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  length,  about  five  lines  in  breadth,  and  two  or  three  lines  in  thickness.  They 
vary,  however,  in  size,  not  only  in  different  individuals,  but  also  in  the  same 
individual  on  the  two  sides.  Their  upper  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  base  of 
the  bladder,  extending  from  near  the  termination  of  the  ureters  to  the  base  of 
the  prostate  gland.  Their  uiider  surface  rests  upon  the  rectum,  from  which  they 
are  separated  by  the  recto- vesical  fascia.  Their  posterior  edtremities  diverge  from 
each  other.  I'heir  anterior  extremities  are  pointed,  and  converge  towards  the 
base  of  the  prostate  gland,  where  each  joins  with  the  corresponding  vas  deferens 
to  form  the  ejaculatory  duct.  Along  the  inner  margin  of  each  vesicula  runs  the 
enlarged  and  convoluted  vas  deferens.  The  inner  border  of  the  vesicula),  and  the 
corresponding  vas  deferens,  form  the  lateral  boundary  of  a  triangular  space, 
limitea  behind  by  the  recto- vesical  peritoneal  fold;  the  portion  of  the  bladder 
included  in  this  space  rests  on  the  rectum,  and  corresponds  with  the  trigonum 
vesiciB  in  its  interior. 

Structure.  Each  vesicula  consists  of  a  single  tube,  coiled  upon  itself,  and  giving 
off  several  irregular  ccecal  diverticula :  the  separate  coils,  as  well  as  the  diver- 
ticula, being  connected  together  by  fibrous  tissue.  AVhen  uncoiled,  this  tubc^  is 
about  the  diameter  of  a  quill,  ana  varies  in  length  from  four  to  six  inches;  it 
terminates  posteriorly  in  a  culile-sac ;  its  anterior  extremity  l^ecomes  constricted 
into  a  narrow,  straight  duct,  which  joins  on  its  inner  side  with  the  corresjx)nding 
vas  deferens,  and  forms  the  ejaculatory  duct. 
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The  ejact'latory  duels,  two  in  number,  one  on  cacli  side,  are  formed  1^  i 
junction  of  tlie  duct  of  the  vesioula  seminalia  with  the  vas  deferens.  Encli  dof 
is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length;  it  commences  at  the  ba^c  of  tl 
prostate,  and  runs  forwards  and  upwards  in  a  canal  in  its  substance,  and  alol 
the  side  of  the  a'mus  pocularis,  to  terminate  by  a  separate  slit-like  orifice  cloi^e  | 
or  just  within  the  margins  of  the  sinus.  The  ducts  diminish  in  size,  and  ooiivei  " 
towards  their  termination. 

StTuct'ire.  The  vesiculie  seminales  are  composed  of  three  coats:  an  exlet 
ur  Jibro-cellnliiT,  derived  from  the  recto-veaical  fascia  ;  a  middle  or  m"scuhr  a 
which  is  thinner  than  the  vas  deferens :  the  muscular  fibres  are  arranged  in  t 


layers,  suncrfjcial  or  transverse,  and  deep  or  longitudinal,  which  are  placed  chid 
on  the  sides  of  the  vesiculw,  and  are  continuous  with  the  muscular  fibres  of  ti 
urethra,  along  the  ejaculatory  ducts,  and  an  internal  or  mucone  nxU,  which  1 
pale,  of  a  whitish-brown  color,  and  presents  a  delicate  reticuliip  slniciurc,  lill 
that  seen  in  the  galUbhidder,  but  the  meshes  are  finer.  The  epithelium  i*  colw 
nar.  The  coats  of  the  ejaculatory  duets  are  extremely  thin,  the  outer  t 
layer  being  almost  entirety  lost  after  their  entrance  into  the  proslale,  u  ._ 
layer  of  muscular  fibres  and  the  mucous  membrane  forming  the  only  conslituel 
ol*  the  tubes. 

Vessels  and  Nerves.     The  arteries  supplying  the  vesicuW  seminales  are  derr 
from  the  inferior  vesical  and  middle   nemorrhoidal.     The  uetm  and  lymp/ialA 
accompany  the  arteries.     The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  hypogastric  ploxua.L 

The  AVm-rn  is  a  thick,  whitish  fluid,  having  a  peculiar  odor.     It  consists  ufn 
fluid,  the  liquor  seminis,  and  solid  particles,  the  seminal  granules,  and  spi 
inntozoa. 

The  liquor  seminis  is  transparent,  colorless,  and  of  an  albuminous  com{>05iiti0i 
containing  particles  of  squamous  and  columnar  epithelium,  with  oil-globulcs  t 
granular  matter  floating  in  it,  besides  the  above-mentioned  solid  elements. 

Tlie  seminal  <jranules  are  round,  finely -granular  corpuscles,  measuring  ^^gff 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  spermatozoa,  o.r  sjiermatic  filaments,  are  the  essential  agents  in  nrodaoijd 
fecundation.     They  are  minute  elongated  particles,  consisting  of  a  small  flatteni 
oval  extremity  cir  body,  aud  a  long  slender  caudal  filament,     A  small  oinji  * 
spot  is  observed  in  the  centre  of  the  body,  and  at  its  point  of  connection  willi 
tail  there  is  frequently  seen  a  projecting  rim  or  collar.     The  movements  of  thi 
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bodies  are  remarkable,  and  consist  of  a  lashing  or  undulatory  motion  of  the 
tail. 

Descent  of  the  Testes. 

The  testes,  at  an  early  period  of  foetal  Ufe,  are  placed  jit  the  back  part  of  the 
jibdominal  cavity,  behind  the  peritoneum ;  in  front  and  a  little  below  the 
kidneys.  The  anterior  surface  and  sides  are  invested  by  peritoneum  ;  the  blood- 
vessels and  efferent  ducts  are  connected  with  their  posterior  surface ;  and  attached 
to  the  lower  end  is  a  peculiar  structure,  the  gubernaculum  testis,  which  is  said 
to  assist  in  their  descent. 

The  Gubernaculum.  Testis  attains  its  full  development  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  months;  it  is  a  conical -shaped  cord,  attached  above  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  epididymis,  and  below  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum.  It  is  placed  behind 
the  peritoneum,  lying  upon  the  fnmt  of  the  Psoas  muscle,  and  completely  filling 
the  inguinal  canal.  It  consists  of  a  soft,  transj)arent,  areolar  tissue  within,  which 
often  appears  partially  hollow,  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  striped  muscular  fibres, 
the  Cremaster,  wliicli  ascends  upon  this  \)ody  to  be  attached  to  the  testis. 
According  to  Mr.  Curling,  the  gubernaculum,  as  well  as  these  muscular  fibres, 
divides  below  into  three  processes :  the  external  and  broadest  j)rocess  is  c<m- 
nected  with  Poupart's  ligament  in  the  inguinal  canal;  the  middle  process 
descends  along  the  inguinal  canal  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  where  it  joins 
the  dartos ;  the  internal  one  is  firmly  attached  to  the  os  pubis  and  sheath  of  the 
Rectus  muscle ;  some  fibres,  moreover,  are  reflected  from  the  Internal  oblique 
on  to  the  front  of  the  gubernaculum.  Up  to  the  fifth  month,  the  testis  is  situated 
in  the  lumbar  region,  covered  in  front  and  at  the  sides  by  peritoneum,  and  sup- 
l>orted  in  its  position  by  a  fold  of  that  membrane,  called  the  mesorchium ;  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  months  the  testis  descends  to  the  iliac  fossa,  the  gubernaculum 
at  the  same  time  becoming  shortened ;  during  the  seventh  month,  it  enters  the 
internal  abdominal  ring,  a  small  pouch  of  peritoneum  (processus  vayinalis)  j)re- 
ceding  the  testis  in  its  course  through  the  canal.  By  the  end  of  the  eighth 
month,  the  testis  has  descended  into  the  scrotum,  carrying  down  with  it  a  length- 
ened pouch  of  peritoneum,  which  communicates  by  its  upper  extremity  with  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  Just  before  birth,  the  upper  part  of  the  pouch  usually 
becomes  closed,  and  this  obliteration  extends  gradually  downwards  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  testis.  The  process  of  peritoneum  surrounding  the  testis, 
which  is  now  entirely  cut  off  from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  constitutes  the 
tu  a ica  va(jin a  lis} 

Mr  Curling  believes  that  the  descent  of  the  testis  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  gubernaculum  ;  those  fibres  which  proceed  from  Poupart\s 
ligament  and  the  Obliquus  iuternus  are  said  to  guide  the  organ  into  the  inguinal 
canal;  those  attached  to  the  pubis  draw  it  below  the  external  abdominal  ring; 
and  those  attached  to  the  l)ottom  of  the  scrotum  complete  its  descent.'  During 
the  descent  of  the  organ  these  muscular  fibres  become  gradually  everted,  forming 
a  muscular  layer,  which  becomes  placed  external  to  the  process  of  the  peri- 
toneum, surrounding  the  gland  and  sj)ermatic  cord,  and  constitutes  the  Cremaster. 
In  the  female  a  small  cord,  corresponding  to  the  gubernaculum  in  *the  male, 
descends  to  the  inguinal  region,  and  ultimately  forms  the  round  ligament  of  the 
uterus.  A  pouch  of  peritoneum  accompanies  it  along  the  inguinal  canal,  analo- 
gous  to  the  processus  vaginalis  in  the  male:  it  is  called  the  canal  of  Nuck. 

*  The  obliteration  of  the  process  of  peritoneum  which  accompanies  the  conl,  and  is  hence 
called  X\\e  funicular  proctM^  is  often  incomplete.  For  an  account  of  the  various  conditions  pro- 
duced by  such  incomplete  obliteration  (which  are  of  great  importance  in  the  pathological 
anatomy  of  Inguinal  Hernia),  the  student  is  referred  to  the  **  Essay  on  Hernia,"  by  Mr.  Birkett, 
in  A  System  of  Surgery,  edited  by  T.  Holmes,  vol.  iv. 

'  Cleland  denies  that  the  gubernaculum  is  the  agent  by  which  the  change  in  the  position  of  the 
testis  is  effected.  For  an  interesting  rhum^,  of  the  various  views  which  have  been  held  with 
regard  to  the  descent  of  the  testis,  see  Mechanism  of  the  Ouhernaculum  Testis^  by  Cleland. 
Edinburgh,  1856. 
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Female  Organs  of  Generation. 

THE  external  Organs  of  Geiieratioa  in  the  female  are  tbe  moua  Veneris,  the 
labia  majora  and  minora,  the  clitoris,  the  meatus  urinariufl,  aud  the  orifice 
of  the  vagina.  Tlie  term  "vulva"  or  "  pudendum,"  as  generally  applied,  includes 
all  these  parts. 

The  mous  Veneris  in  tlie  rounded  emitience  in  front  of  the  pubes,  formed  by  s 
collection  of  fatty  tissue  beneath  the  integument  It  surmounts  the  vulva,  and 
becomes  covered  with  hair  at  the  tiTiie  of  puberty.  . 


Fig.  5*1. — The  Vulva,    Eslornal  Famale  Orgnms  of  Genrrftiion. 


■  The  labia  majora  are  two  prominent  loiigitudiual  oulaneons  folds,  extendi 
downwards  from  the  mona  Veneris  to  thu  anterior  boundary  of  the  periiu 
and  inclosing  an  elliptical  fissure,  the  common  urino-sexual  ojxining. 
labium  is  fornu-d  externally  of  iuieguinent  covered  with  hair;  internally j 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  the  gonito-nrinary  mucou! 
aud  between  the  two,  of  a  considerable  tjuautity  of  areolar  tissue,  fat,  ani 
[issue  resembling  the  dartos  of  the  scrotum,  bosmcs  vessels,  ncr%-ea,  and  glai 
The  labia  are  thicker  in  front  than  behind,  and  joined  together  at  each  extrem 
forming  tiie  anterior  and  posterior  commissures.  The  intcrvul  left  between  4| 
(898) 
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posterior  commissure  and  the  margin  of  the  anus  is  about  an  iuch  in  length,  and 
constitutes  the  perinieum.  Just  within  the  posterior  commissure  is  a  small 
transverse  fold,  \h&  freenulum  pudtmdi  or /ourcnette,  which  is  commonly  ruptured 
in  the  first  parturition,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  commissure  is  called 
the /ossa  naiicularis.     The  labia  are  analogous  to  the  scrotum  in  the  male. 

Tlie/aAfd  mi'norn,  or  njmpAa;,  are  two  small  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  situated 
within  the  labia  majora,  extending  from  the  clitoris  obliquely  downwards  and 
outwards  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half  on  each  side  of  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  on 
the  sides  of  which  they  are  lost.  They  are  continuous  externally  with  the  labia 
majora,  internally  with  the  inner  snrface  of  the  vagina.  As  they  converge 
towards  the  clitoris  iu  front,  each  labium  divides  into  two  folds,  which  surrouud 

Fig.  ri4?. — SectiuD  of  Female  Pelvis,  sbowiug  portion  of  Viscera. 


the  glans  clitoridis,  the  superior  folds  uniting  to  form  the  prfeputium  clitoridJs, 
the  inferior  folds  being  attached  to  the  glans,  and  forming  the  frarnum.  The 
nympliae  are  composed  of  mucous  membrane,  covered  by  a  thin  epithelial  layer. 
Thev  contain  a  plexus  of  vessels  in  their  interior,  and  are  provided  with  nnmer- 
oua  large  mucous  crypts,  which  secrete  abundance  of  sebaceous  matter. 

The  clitoris  is  an  erectile  structure,  analogous  to  the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the 
penis.  It  is  situated  l>eneatli  the  anterior  commissure,  partially  hidden  Ijctween 
the  anterior  extremities  of  the  Libia  minora.  It  is  an  elongated  organ,  con- 
nected to  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischia  on  each  side  by  two  crura :  tlie  body 
is  short  and  eonceale<l  beneath  the  labia;  the  free extremiiy,  orglansclitoridis.  i^ 
a  small,  rounded  tuberele,  consisting  of  s|xmgy  erectile  ti.isue,  and  highly  sensitive. 
The  clitoris  consist.*  i>f  two  corpora  cavernosa,  composed  of  erectile  tiN^ne  inc'of^cd 
in  a  dense  layer  of  fibrous  membrane,  united  together  along  their  inner  surr!ii:e8 
by  an  incomplete  fibrous  pectiniform  septum.  It  is  provide*!,  like  the  penis, 
with  a  suspensory  ligament,  and  with  two  small  muscles,  the  Ereetores  clitoridis, 
which  are  inserted  into  the  crura  of  the  corpora  cavernosa. 
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Between  the  clitoris  and  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  is  a  triangular,  smooth  sur- 
face, bounded  on  each  side  by  the  nymphae;  this  is  the  vestibule. 

The  orifice  of  the  urethra  (meatus  urinarius)  is  situated  at  the  back  part  of 
the  vestibule,  about  an  inch  below  the  clitoris,  and  near  the  margin  of  the  vagina, 
surrounded  by  a  prominent  elevation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Below  the 
meatus  urinarius  is  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  an  elliptical  aperture,  more  or  less 
closed  in  the  virgin  by  a  membranous  fold,  the  hymen. 

The  hymen  is  a  thin,  semilunar  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  stretched  across  the 
lower  part  of  the  orifice  of  the  vagina ;  its  concave  margin  being  turned  upwards 
towards  the  pubes.  Sometimes  this  membrane  forms  a  complete  septum  across 
the  orifice  of  the  vagina — a  condition  known  as  imperforate  hymen.  Occasion- 
ally it  forms  a  circular  septum,  perforated  in  the  centre  by  a  round  opening; 
sometimes  it  is  cribriform,  or  its  free  margin  forms  a  membranous  fringe,  or  it 
may  be  entirely  absent.  It  may  also  persist  after  copulation.  The  hymen  can- 
not, consequently,  be  considered  as  a  test  of  virginity.  Its  rupture,  or  the  rudi- 
mentary condition  of  the  membrane  above  referred  to,  gives  rise  to  those  small 
rounded  elevations  which  surround  the  opening  of  the  vagina,  the  carunculm 
myrtif orm.es. 

Olands  of  BarthoUne. — On  each  side  of  the  commencement  of  the  vagina  is  a 
round  or  ol3long  body,  of  a  reddish-yellow  color,  and  of  the  size  of  a  horse-bean, 
analogous  to  Cowper's  gland  in  the  male.  It  is  called  the  gland  of  Bartholint. 
Each  gland  opens,  by  means  of  a  long  single  duct,  upon  the  inner  side  of  the 
nymphae,  external  to  the  hymen.  Extending  from  the  clitoris,  along  either  side 
of  the  vestibule,  and  lying  a  little  behind  the  nymphae,  are  two  large  oblong 
masses,  about  an  inch  in  length,  consisting  of  a  plexus  of  veins,  inclosed  in  a  thin 
layer  of  fibrous  membrane.  These  bodies  are  narrow  in  front,  rounded  below, 
and  are  connected  with  the  crura  of  the  clitoris  and  rami  of  the  pubes :  they  are 
termed  by  Kobelt  the  bulbi  veslibuli ;  and  he  considers  them  analogous  to  the 
bulb  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  in  the  male.  Immediately  in  front  of  these 
bodies  is  a  smaller  venous  plexus,  continuous  with  the  bulbi  vestibuli  behind  and 
the  glans  clitoridis  in  front :  it  is  called  by  Kobelt  the  pars  intermedia^  and  is 
considered  by  him  as  analogous  to  that  part  of  the  body  of  the  corpus  spongiosum 
which  immediately  succeeds  the  bulb. 

Bladder. 

The  bladder  is  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  in  relation,  in 
fronts  with  the  os  pubis:  behind^  with  the  uterus,  some  convolutions  of  the  small 
intestine  being  interposed ;  its  base  lies  in  contact  with  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
and  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina.  The  bladder  is  said  to  be  larger  in 
the  female  than  in  the  male,  although  this  is  denied  by  Henle,  and  is  very  broad 
in  its  transverse  diameter. 

Ukethra. 

The  urethra  is  a  narrow  membranous  canal,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
extending  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  the  meatus  urinarius.  It  is  placed 
bencatli  tlie  symphysis  pubis,  imbedded  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina ;  and 
its  direction  is  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  its  course  being  slightly  curved, 
the  concavity  directed  forwards  and  upwards.  Its  diameter,  when  undilateil, 
is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  urethra  perforates  the  triangular  ligament, 
j)reciscly  as  in  the  male,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  Com- 
j)ress(>r  urethr^e. 

Slrnctfire.     The  urethra  consists  of  three  coats :  muscular,  erectile,  and  mucous. 

The  muscular  coat  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  bladder;  it  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  tube,  and  consists  of  an  inner  longitudinal  and  an  outer  cir- 
cular stratum  of  muscular  fibres. 

A  thin  layer  of  spongy  erectile  tissue,  containing  a  plexus  of  large  veins, 
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intermixed  with  bundles  of  unstriped  muscular  fibre,  lies  immediately  beneath 
the  mucous  coat. 

The  mucous  coat  is  pale,  continuous,  externally,  with  that  of  the  vulva,  and 
internally  with  that  of  the  bladder.  It  is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds,  one  of 
which,  placed  along  the  floor  of  the  canal,  resembles  the  verumontanum  in  the 
male  urethra.  It  is  lined  by  laminated  epithelium,  which  becomes  spheroidal 
at  the  bladder.     Its  external  orifice  is  surrounded  by  a  few  mucous  follicles. 

The  urethra,  from  not  being  surrounded  by  dense  resisting  structures,  as  in 
the  male,  admits  of  considerable  dilatation,  which  enables  the  surgeon  to  remove 
with  considerable  facility  calculi,  or  other  foreign  bodies,  from  the  cavity  of  the 
bladder. 

Rectum. 

The  rectum  is  more  capacious  and  less  curved  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 

The  first  portion  extends  from  the  left  sacro-iliac  symphysis  to  the  middle  of 
the  sacrum.     Its  connections  are  similar  to  those  in  the  male. 

The  second  portion  extends  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.  It  is  covered  in  front  by 
the  peritoneum,  but  only  for  a  short  distance,  at  its  upper  part :  it  is  in  relation 
with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina. 

The  third  portion  curves  backwards  from  the  vagina  to  the  anus,  leaving  a 
space  which  corresponds  on  the  surface  of  the  body  to  the  perinaeum.  Its 
extremity  is  surrounded  by  the  Sphincter  muscles  and  its  sides  are  supported 
by  the  Levatores  ani. 

The  Vagina. 

The  vagina  is  a  membranous  canal,  extending  from  the  vulva  to  the  uterus. 
It  is  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  behind  the  bladder,  and  in  front  of  the 
rectum.  Its  direction  is  curved  forwards  and  downwards,  following  at  first  the 
line  of  the  axis  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  outlet.  It 
is  cylindrical  in  shape,  flattened  from  before  backwards,  and  its  walls  are  ordi- 
narily in  contact  with  each  other.  Its  length  is  about  four  inches  along  its  anterior 
wall,  and  between  five  and  six  inches  along  its  posterior  wall.  It  is  constricted 
at  its  commencement,  and  becomes  dilated  near  its  uterine  extremity ;  it  sur- 
rounds the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix  uteri,  a  short  distance  from  the  os,  and 
its  attachment  extends  higher  up  on  the  posterior  than  on  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  uterus. 

Relations, — Its  anterior  surface  is  in  relation  with  the  base  of  the  bladder  and 
with  the  urethra,  li^  posterior  surface  is  connected  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
rectum  for  the  lower  three-fourths  of  its  extent,  the  upper  fourth  being  separated 
from  that  tube  by  the  recto-uterine  fold  of  peritoneum,  which  forms  a  cul-de-sac 
between  the  vagina  and  rectum.  Its  sides  give  attachment  superiorly  to  the 
broad  ligaments,  and  inferiorly  to  the  Levatores  ani  muscles  and  recto-vesical 
fascia. 

Structure, — The  vagina  consists  of  an  internal  mucous  lining,  of  a  muscular  coat, 
and  an  external  layer  of  erectile  tissue. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  continuous  above  with  that  lining  the  uterus,  and  below, 
with  the  integument  covering  the  labia  majora.  Its  inner  surface  presents,  along 
the  anterior  and  posterior  walls,  a  longitudinal  ridge  or  raphe,  called  the  columns 
of  the  vagina^  and  numerous  transverse  ridges  or  rugse,  extending  outwards  from 
the  raphd  on  either  side.  These  rugae  are  divided  by  furrows  of  variable  depth, 
giving  to  the  mucous  membrane  the  appearance  of  being  studded  over  with 
conical  projections  or  papillae ;  they  are  most  numerous  near  the  orifice  of  the 
vagina,  especially  in  females  before  parturition.  The  epithelium  covering  the 
mucous  membrane  is  of  the  squamous  variety.  The  submucous  tissue  is  very 
loose,  and  contains  numerous  large  veins,  which  by  their  anastomoses  form  a 
plexus,  together  with  smooth  muscular  fibres  derived  from  the  muscular  coat ;  it 
IS  regarded  by  Gussenbauer  as  an  erectile  tissue. 
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The  muscular  coat  consists  of  two  layers ;  an  internal  longitudinal,  which  is  far 
the  stronger,  and  an  external  circular  layer.  The  longitudinal  fibres  are  contin- 
uous with  the  superficial,  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus.  The  strongest  fasciculi 
are  those  attached  to  the  recto- vesical  fascia  on  each  side.  The  two  layers  are 
not  distinctly  separable  from  each  other,  but  are  connected  by  oblique  decussating 
fasciculi,  which  pass  from  the  one  layer  to  the  other. 

The  erectile  tissue  consists  of  a  layer  of  loose  connective  tissue ;  imbedded  in  it 
is  a  plexus  of  large  veins,  and  numerous  bundles  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres, 
derived  from  the  circular  muscular  layer.  The  arrangement  of  the  veins  is  similar 
to  that  found  in  other  erectile  tissues. 

The  Uterus. 

The  uterus  is  the  organ  of  gestation,  receiving  the  fecundated  ovum  in  its  cavity, 
retaining  and  supporting  it  during  the  development  of  the  foetus,  and  becoming 
the  principal  agent  in  its  expulsion  at  the  time  of  parturition. 

In  the  virgin  state  it  is  pear-shaped,  flattened  from  before  backwards,  and  sit- 
uated in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum ;  it  is 
retained  in  its  position  by  the  round  and  broad  ligaments  on  each  side,  and  pro- 
jects into  the  upper  end  of  the  vagina  below.  Its  upper  end,  or  base,  is  directed 
upwards  and  forwards ;  its  lower  end,  or  apex,  downwards  and  backwards,  in  the 
line  of  the  axis  of  the  inlet  of  the  pelvis.  It  therefore  forms  an  angle  with  the 
vagina,  since  the  direction  of  the  vagina  corresponds  to  the  axis  of  the  cavity  and 
outlet  of  the  pelvis.  The  uterus  measures  about  three  inches  in  length,  two  in 
breadth  at  its  upper  part,  and  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  it  weighs  from  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

l!\iQ  fundus  is  the  upper  broad  extremity  of  the  organ  :  it  is  convex,  covered 
by  peritoneum,  and  placed  on  a  line  below  the  level  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

The  body  gradually  narrows  from  the  fundus  to  the  neck.  Its  anterior  surf  act 
is  flattened,  covered  by  peritoneum  in  the  upper  three-fourths  of  its  extent,  and 
separated  from  the  bladder  by  some  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine :  the  lower 
fourth  is  connected  with  the  bladder.  Its  posterior  surfojce  is  convex,  covered  by 
peritoneum  throughout,  and  separated  from  the  rectum  by  some  convolutions  of 
the  intestine.  Its  lateral  margins  are  concave,  and  give  attachment  to  the  Fal- 
lopian tube  above,  the  round  ligament  below  and  in  front  of  this,  and  the  liga- 
ment of  the  ovary  behind  and  l)elow  both  of  these  structures. 

The  cervix  is  the  lower  rounded  and  constricted  portion  of  the  uterus  :  around 
its  circumference  is  attached  the  upper  end  of  the  vagina,  which  extends  upwards 
a  greater  distance  behind  than  in  front. 

At  the  vaginal  extremity  of  the  uterus  is  a  transverse  aperture,  the  os  uteri, 
bounded  by  two  lips,  the  anterior  of  which  is  thick,  the  posterior  narrow  and 
long. 

Ligaments. — The  ligaments  of  the  uterus  are  six  in  number :  two  anterior,  two 
posterior,  and  two  lateral.     They  are  formed  of  peritoneum. 

The  two  anterior  ligaments  (ycsico -uterine)  are  two  semilunar  folds  which  pass 
between  the  neck  of  the  uterus  and  tlie  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder. 

The  two  posterior  ligaments  {recto-uterine)  pass  between  the  sides  of  the  uterus 
and  rectum.  The  fold  of  peritoneum  which  forms  these  ligaments  is  reflected 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  second  portion  of  the  rectum  on  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  and  thence  passes  up  on  to  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  uterus.  It  thus  forms  a  pouch  or  cid-de-sac,  which  is  termed  the  recto- 
vaginal pouch,,  or  pouch  of  Douglas. 

^i'he  two  lateral  or  broad  ligaments  pass  from  the  sides  of  the  uterus  to  the  lateral 
walls  of  the  pelvis,  forming  a  septum  across  the  pelvis,  which  divides  that  cavity 
into  two  portions.  In  the  anterior  part  are  contained  the  bladder,  urethra,  and 
vagina;  in  the  posterior  part,  the  rectum. 

TJic  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  organ :  that 
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portion  of  the  cavity  which  corresponds  to  tlie  body  is  triangular,  flattened  from 
tx^fore  backwards,  so  that  its  walls  are  closely  approximated,  and  having  its  base 
directed  upwards  towards  the  fundus.  At  each  superior  angle  is  a  funnel-shaped 
cavity,  which  constitutes  the  remains  of  the  division  of  the  body  of  the  uterus 
into  two  cornua;  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  cavity  is  the  minute  orifice  of  the 
Fallopian  tube.  At  the  inferior  angle  of  the  uterine  cavity  is  a  small  constricted 
opening,  the  internal  orifice  {ostium  internum),  which  leads  into  the  cavity  of  the 
cervix.  The  cavity  of  the  cervix  is  somewhat  cylindrical,  flattened  from  before 
backwards,  broader  at  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity,  and  communicates, 
below,  with  the  vagina.  Each  wall  of  the  canal  presents  a  longitudinal  column, 
from  which  proceed  a  number  of  small  oblique  columns,  giving  the  appearance 
of  branches  from  the  stem  of  a  tree ;  and  hence  the  name  arbor  vitiv  uterina 
applied  to  it.     These  folds  usually  become  very  indistinct  after  the  first  labor. 

Structure,  The  uterus  is  composed  of  three  coats :  an  external  serous  coat,  a 
middle  or  muscular  layer,  and  an  internal  mucous  coat. 

The  serous  coat  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum ;  it  invests  the  fundus  and  the 
whole  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  uterus;  but  only  the  upper 
three-fourths  of  its  anterior  surfaee. 

The  muscular  coat  forms  the  chief  bulk  of  the  substance  of  the  uterus.  In 
the  unimpregnated  state  it  is  dense,  firm,  of  a  grayish  color,  and  cuts  almost  like 
cartilage.  It  is  thick  opposite  the  middle  of  the  bodv  and  fundus,  and  thin  at 
the  orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  It  consists  of  bundles  of  unstriped  museular 
fibres,  disposed  in  layers,  intermixed  with  areolar  tissue,  blood-vessels,  lymphatic 
vessels,  and  nerves.  In  the  impregnated  state  the  muscular  tissue  becomes  more 
prominently  developed,  and  is  disposed  in  three  layers — external,  middle,  and 
internal. 

The  external  layer  is  placed  beneath  the  peritoneum,  disposed  as  a  thin  plane 
on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces.  It  consists  of  fibres,  which  pass  trans- 
versely across  the  fundus,  and,  converging  at  each  superior  angle  of  the  uterus, 
are  continued  on  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  round  ligament,  and  ligament  of  the 
ovary ;  some  passing  at  each  side  into  the  broad  ligament,  and  others  running 
backwards  from  the  cervix  into  the  recto-uterine  ligaments. 

The  middle  layer  of  fibres  presents  no  regularity  in  its  arrangement,  being 
disposed  longitudinally,  obliquely,  and  transversely. 

The  internal  or  deep  layer  consists  of  circular  fibres  arranged  in  the  form  of 
two  hollow  cones,  the  apices  of  which  surround  the  orifices  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  their  bases  intermingling  with  one  another  on  the  middle  of  the  body  of 
the  uterus.     At  the  cervix  these  fibres  are  disposed  transversely. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  thin,  smooth,  and  closely  adherent  to  the  subjacent 
tissue.  It  is  continuous,  through  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  with  the  peritoneum ;  and,  through  the  os  uteri,  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lininff  the  vaccina. 

In  the  body  of  the  uterus  it  is  smooth,  soft,  of  a  reddish  color,  lined  by 
columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  and  presents,  when  viewed  with  a  lens,  the  orifices 
of  numerous  tubular  follicles  arranged  j^erpendicularly  to  the  surface.  They 
are  of  small  size  in  the  unimpregnated  uterus,  but  shortly  after  impregnation 
they  become  enlarged,  elongated,  presenting  a  contorted  or  waved  npi^carance 
towards  their  closed  extremities,  which  occasionally  dilate  into  two  or  three 
sacculated  extremities.  The  circular  orifices  of  these  glands  may  be  seen  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  many  of  which  during  the  early  j^eriod 
of  pregnancy  are  surrounded  by  a  whitish  ring  formed  of  epithelium,  which 
lines  the  follicles.  In  the  impregnated  uterus  the  epithelium  loses  its  ciliated 
character. 

In  the  cervix  the  mucous  membrane  between  the  ruga?  and  around  the  os  uteri 
is  provided  with  numerous  mucous  follicles  and  glands.  The  small,  transparent, 
vesicular  elevations,  so  often  found  within  the  os  and  cervix  uteri,  are  due  to 
closure  of  the  mouths  of  these  follicles,  and  their  distension  with  their  \\tox^'^ 
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The  muscular  coat  consists  of  two  layers ;  an  internal  longitudinal,  which  isfar 
the  stronger,  and  an  external  circular  layer.  The  longitudinal  fibres  are  contin- 
uous with  the  superficial,  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus.  The  strongest  fasciculi 
are  those  attached  to  the  recto-vesical  fascia  on  each  side.  The  two  layers  are 
not  distinctly  separable  from  each  other,  but  are  connected  by  oblique  decussating 
fasciculi,  which  pass  from  the  one  layer  to  the  other. 

The  erectile  tissiLe  consists  of  a  layer  of  loose  connective  tissue ;  imbedded  in  it 
is  a  plexus  of  large  veins,  and  numerous  bundles  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres, 
derived  from  the  circular  muscular  layer.  The  arrangement  of  the  veins  is  similar 
to  that  found  in  other  erectile  tissues. 

The  Uterus. 

The  uterus  is  the  organ  of  gestation,  receiving  the  fecundated  ovum  in  its  cavity, 
retaining  and  supporting  it  during  the  development  of  the  foetus,  and  becoming 
the  principal  agent  in  its  expulsion  at  the  time  of  parturition. 

In  the  virgin  state  it  is  pear-shaped,  flattened  from  before  backwards,  and  sit- 
uated in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum ;  it  is 
retained  in  its  position  by  the  round  and  broad  ligaments  on  each  side,  and  pro- 
jects into  the  upper  end  of  the  vagina  below.  Its  upper  end,  or  base,  is  directed 
upwards  and  forwards ;  its  lower  end,  or  apex,  downwards  and  backwards,  in  the 
line  of  the  axis  of  the  inlet  of  the  pelvis.  It  therefore  forms  an  angle  with  the 
vagina,  since  the  direction  of  the  vagina  corresponds  to  the  axis  of  the  cavity  and 
outlet  of  the  pelvis.  The  uterus  measures  about  three  inches  in  length,  two  in 
breadth  at  its  upper  part,  and  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  it  weighs  from  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce  and  a  half. 

T!\iQ  furubis  is  the  upper  broad  extremity  of  the  organ  :  it  is  convex,  covered 
by  peritoneum,  and  placed  on  a  line  below  the  level  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

The  body  gradually  narrows  from  the  fundus  to  the  neck.  Its  anterior  surf aot 
is  flattened,  covered  by  peritoneum  in  the  upper  three-fourths  of  its  extent,  and 
separated  from  the  bladder  by  some  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine :  the  lower 
fourth  is  connected  with  the  bladder.  Its  posterior  surface  is  convex,  covered  by 
peritoneum  throughout,  and  separated  from  the  rectum  by  some  convolutions  of 
the  intestine.  Its  lateral  margins  are  concave,  and  give  attachment  to  the  Fal- 
lopian tube  above,  the  round  ligament  below  and  in  front  of  this,  and  the  liga- 
ment of  the  ovary  behind  and  below  both  of  these  structures. 

The  cervix  is  the  lower  rounded  and  constricted  portion  of  the  uterus  :  around 
its  circumference  is  attached  the  upper  end  of  the  vagina,  which  extends  upwards 
a  greater  distance  behind  than  in  front. 

At  the  vaginal  extremity  of  the  uterus  is  a  transverse  aperture,  the  os  uten^ 
bounded  by  two  lips,  the  anterior  of  which  is  thick,  the  posterior  narrow  and 
long. 

Ligaments, — The  ligaments  of  the  uterus  are  six  in  number :  two  anterior,  two 
posterior,  and  two  lateral.     They  are  formed  of  peritoneum. 

The  two  anterior  ligaments  {yesico-uteriiie)  are  two  semilunar  folds  which  pass 
between  the  neck  of  the  uterus  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder. 

The  two  posterior  ligaments  {recto-uterine)  pass  between  the  sides  of  the  uterus 
and  rectum.  The  fold  of  peritoneum  which  forms  these  ligaments  is  reflected 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  second  portion  of  the  rectum  on  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  and  thence  passes  up  on  to  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  uterus.  It  thus  forms  a  pouch  or  czd-de-saCj  which  is  termed  the  recto- 
vaginal pouch,,  or  pouch  of  Douglas. 

The  two  lateral  or  broad  ligaments  pass  from  the  sides  of  the  uterus  to  the  lateral 
walls  of  the  pelvis,  forming  a  septum  across  the  pelvis,  which  divides  that  cavity 
into  two  portions.  In  the  anterior  part  are  contained  the  bladder,  urethra,  and 
vagina;  in  the  posterior  part,  the  rectum. 

TJic  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  organ :  that 
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portion  of  the  cavity  which  corresponds  to  the  body  is  triangular,  flattened  from 
before  backwards,  so  that  its  walls  are  closely  approximated,  and  having  its  base 
directed  upwards  towards  the  fundus.  At  each  superior  angle  is  a  funnel-shaped 
cavity,  which  constitutes  the  remains  of  the  division  of  the  body  of  the  uterus 
into  two  cornua;  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  cavity  is  the  minute  orifice  of  the 
Fallopian  tube.  At  the  inferior  angle  of  the  uterine  cavity  is  a  small  constricted 
opening,  the  internal  orifice  {ostium  internum),  which  leads  into  the  cavity  of  the 
cervix.  The  cavity  of  the  cervix  is  somewhat  cylindrical,  flattened  from  l>efore 
backwards,  broader  at  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity,  and  communicates, 
below,  with  the  vagina.  Each  wall  of  the  canal  presents  a  longitudinal  column, 
from  which  proceed  a  number  of  small  oblique  columns,  giving  the  appearance 
of  branches  from  the  stem  of  a  tree ;  and  hence  the  name  arbor  vitw  uterina 
applied  to  it.     These  folds  usually  become  very  indistinct  after  the  first  labor. 

Structure.  The  uterus  is  composed  of  three  coats:  an  external  serous  coat,  a 
middle  or  muscular  layer,  and  an  internal  mucous  coat. 

The  serous  coat  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum ;  it  invests  the  fundus  and  the 
whole  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  uterus;  but  only  the  upper 
three-fourths  of  its  anterior  surface. 

The  muscular  coat  forms  the  chief  bulk  of  the  substance  of  the  uterus.  In 
the  unimpregnated  state  it  is  dense,  firm,  of  a  grayish  color,  and  cuts  almost  like 
cartilage.  It  is  thick  opposite  the  middle  of  the  bodv  and  fundus,  and  thin  at 
the  orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  It  consists  of  bundles  of  unstriped  muscular 
fibres,  disposed  in  layers,  intermixed  with  areolar  tissue,  blood-vessels,  lymi)hatic 
vessels,  and  nerves.  In  the  impregnated  state  the  muscular  tissue  becomes  more 
prominently  developed,  and  is  disposed  in  three  layers— external,  middle,  and 
internal. 

The  external  layer  is  placed  beneath  the  peritoneum,  disposed  as  a  thin  plane 
on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces.  It  consists  of  fibres,  which  pass  trans- 
versely Jicross  the  fundus,  and,  converging  at  each  superior  angle  of  the  uterus, 
are  continued  on  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  round  ligament,  and  ligament  of  the 
ovary ;  some  passing  at  each  side  into  the  broad  ligament,  and  others  running 
backwards  from  the  cervix  into  the  recto-uterine  ligaments. 

The  middle  layer  of  fibres  presents  no  regularity  in  its  arrangement,  being 
disposed  longitudinally,  obliquely,  and  transversely. 

The  internal  or  deep  layer  consists  of  circular  fibres  arranged  in  the  form  of 
two  hollow  cones,  the  apices  of  which  surround  the  orifices  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  their  bases  intermingling  with  one  another  on  the  middle  of  the  body  of 
the  uterus.     At  the  cervix  these  fibres  are  disposed  transversely. 

The  mucous  memi/rane  is  thin,  smooth,  and  closely  adherent  to  the  subjacent 
tissue.  It  is  continuous,  through  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  with  the  peritoneum ;  and,  through  the  os  uteri,  with  tlie  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  vagina. 

In  the  Ixxly  of  the  uterus  it  is  smooth,  soft,  of  a  reddish  color,  lined  by 
columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  and  presents,  when  viewed  with  a  lens,  the  orifices 
of  numerous  tubular  follicles  arranged  perpendicularly  to  the  surface.  They 
are  of  small  size  in  the  unimpregnated  uterus,  but  shortly  after  impregnation 
they  become  enlarged,  elongated,  presenting  a  contorted  or  waved  api)earance 
towards  their  closed  extremities,  which  occasionally  dilate  into  two  or  three 
sacculated  extremities.  The  circular  orifices  of  these  glands  may  1^  seen  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  many  of  which  during  the  early  j^eriod 
of  pregnancy  are  surrounded  by  a  whitish  ring  formed  of  epithelium,  which 
lines  the  follicles.  In  the  impregnated  uterus  the  epithelium  loses  its  ciliated 
character. 

In  the  cervix  the  mucous  membrane  between  the  ruga?  and  around  the  os  uteri 
is  provided  with  numerous  mucous  follicles  and  glands.  The  small,  transparent, 
vesicular  elevations,  so  often  found  within  the  os  and  cervix  uteri,  are  due  to 
closure  of  the  mouths  of  these  follicles,  and  their  distension  with  their  proper 
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secretion.   They  are  called  the  ovula  of  Naboth,   The  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  lower  half  of  the  cervix  presents  numerous  papillae. 

Vessels  and  Nerves, — The  arteries  of  the  uterus  are  the  uterine,  from  the 
internal  iliac ;  and  the  ovarian,  from  the  aorta.  They  are  remarkable  for  their 
tortuous  course  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  and  for  their  frequent  anastomoses. 
The  veins  are  of  large  size,  and  correspond  with  the  arteries.  In  the  impregnated 
uterus  these  vessels  are  termed  the  uterine  sinuses^  consisting  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  veins  adhering  to  the  walls  of  the  canals  channelled  through  the 
substance  of  the  uterus.  They  terminate  in  the  uterine  plexuses.  The  lymphatm 
are  of  large  size  in  the  impregnated  uterus,  and  terminate  in  the  pelvic  and  lumbar 
glands.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  inferior  hypogastric  and  spermatic 
plexuses,  and  from  the  third  and  fourtli  sacral  nerves. 

The  form,  size,  and  situation  of  tlie  uterus  vary  at  different  periods  of  life  and  under  different 
circumstances. 

In  thefmtus  the  uterus  is  contained  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  projecting  beyond  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis.     The  cervix  is  considerably  larger  than  the  body. 

At  puherti/  iha  uterus  is  pyriform  in  shape,  and  weighs  from  eight  to  ten  drachms.  It  has 
descended  into  the  pelvis,  the  fundus  being  just  below  the  level  of  the  brim  of  tliis  cavity.  The 
arbor  vitie  is  distinct,  and  extends  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  organ. 

During  and  after  menstruation  the  organ  is  enlarged,  and  more  vascular,  its  surfaces  rounder: 
the  OS  externum  is  rounded,  its  labia  swollen,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  body  thickened, 
softer,  and  of  a  darker  color. 

During  pregnancy  the  uterus  increases  so  as  to  weigh  from  one  pound  and  a  half  to  three 
pounds.  It  becomes  enonnously  enlarged,  and  projects  into  the  hypogastric  and  lower  part  of 
the  umbilical  regions.  This  enlargement,  which  continues  up  to  the  sixtli  month  of  gestation, 
is  partially  due  to  increased  development  of  pre-existing  and  new-formed  muscular  tissue.  The 
round  ligaments  are  enlarged,  and  the  broad  ligaments  become  encroached  upon  by  the  uterus 
making  its  way  between  their  huninte.  The  mucous  membrane  becomes  more  vascular,  its 
mucous  follicles  and  glands  enlarged;  the  rugaj  and  folds  in  the  canal  of  the  cervix  become 
obliterated;  the  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels,  as  well  as  the  nerves,  according  to  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Lee,  greatly  enlarged. 

After  parturition  the  uterus  nearly  regains  its  usual  size,  weighing  from  two  to  three  ounces; 
but  its  cavity  is  larger  than  in  the  virgin  state ;  the  external  orifice  is  more  marked,  and  asiiuuies 
a  traiiJ^verse  direction;  its  edges  present  a  fissured  surface;  its  vessels  are  tortuous;  and  its 
mus^Milar  lavers  are  more  defined. 

In  ohl  a<jp  the  uterus  becomes  atrophied,  and  paler  and  denser  in  texture ;  a  more  distinct 
constriction  separates  the  body  and  cervix.  The  ostium  internum,  and,  occiisionally,  the  vaginal 
orifice,  otteu  become  obliterated,  and  its  labia  almost  entirely  disappear. 

Appendages  of  the  Uterus. 

The  appendages  of  the  uterus  are  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  ovaries  and  their 
ligaments,  and  the  round  ligaments.  These  structures,  together  with  their 
nutrient  vessels  and  nerves,  and  some  scattered  muscular  fibres,  are  inclosed 
between  the  two  folds  of  peritoneum  which  constitute  the  broad  ligaments;  they 
arc  placed  in  the  ibllowing  order:  in  front  is  the  round  ligament;  the  Fallopian 
tulje  occupies  the  free  margin  of  the  broad  ligament ;  the  ovary  and  its  ligament 
are  behind  and  below  the  latter. 

The  KaJhpinn  tnhes^  or  oviducts,  convey  the  ova  from  the  ovaries  to  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus.  They  are  two  in  number,  one  on  each  side,  situated  in 
the  free  margin  of  the  broad  ligament,  extending  from  each  superior  angle  of 
the  uterus  to  the  sides  of  the  pelvis.  Each  tube  is  about  four  inches  in  length: 
its  canal  is  exceedingly  minute,  and  commences  at  the  superior  angle  of  the 
uterus  by  a  minute  orifice,  the  ostium  internum^  which  will  hardly  admit  a  fine 
bristle;  it  continues  narrow  alon^^  the  inner  half  of  the  tulx\  and  then  gradu- 
ally widens  into  a  trumpet-shaped  extremity,  which  l^ecomes  contracted  at  its 
termination.  This  orifice  is  called  the  ostunn  abdominale,  and  communicates 
with  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Its  margins  are  surrounded  by  a  series  of  fringe- 
like processes,  termed  fimhrive^  and  one  of  these  processes  is  connected  with  the 
outer  end  of  the  ovary.  To  this  part  of  the  tube  the  name  fimbriated  extremity 
is  aj)plied;  it  is  also  called  morsus  diabolic  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it 
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embraces  the  surface  of  the  ovary  during  sexual  excitement.  In  connection 
with  the  fimbriae  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  or  with  the  broad  ligament  close  to 
them,  there  ia  frequently  a  small  vesicle  or  hydatid,  floating  on  a  long  stalk  of 
peritoneum. 

Strvcture.  The  Fallopian  tube  consists  of  three  coats :  serous,  muscular,  and 
mucous. 

The  external  or  serous  coat  is  derived  from  the  peritoneum. 

The  middle  or  musodar  coat  consists  of  an  external  longitudinal  and  an  internal 
circular  layer  of  muscular  fibres  continuous  with  those  of  the  uterus. 

The  internal  or  mvcoiis  coat  is  continuous  with  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
uterus,  and  at  the  free  extremity  of  the  tube  with  the  peritoneuni.  It  is 
thrown  into  longitudinal  folds  in  the  outer  part  of  the  tube,  which  indicate 
its  adaptation  for  dilatation,  and  is  covered  by  columnar  ciliated  epithelium. 
This  form  of  epithelium  is  also  found  on  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the 
fimbriae. 

The  Ovaries  {testes  muUebres,  Galen)  are  analt^ous  to  the  testes  in  the  male. 
They  are  oval-shaped  bodies,  of  an  elongated  form,  flattened  from  above  down- 
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wards,  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  uterus,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  broad 
ligament,  behind  and  below  the  Fallopian  tubes.  Each  ovary  is  connected,  by 
its  anterior  margin,  to  the  broad  ligaments ;  by  its  inner  extremity,  to  the  uterus 
by  a  proper  ligament — the  ligament  of  the  ovary  ;  and  by  its  outer  end,  to  the 
fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube  by  a  shirt,  ligamentous  cord.  The 
ovaries  are  of  a  whitish  color,  and  present  either  a  smooth  or  puckered,  uneven 
surface.  They  are  each  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  width,  and  about  a  third  of  an  inch  thick,  and  weigh  from  one  to  two 
drachms.  The  surfaces  and  posterior  convex  border  are  free,  the  anterior  straight 
border  being  attaclied  to  the  broad  ligament. 

Professor  His  has  described  the  position  of  the  ovary  witli  its  long  diameter 
almost  vertical,  and  the  Fallopian  tube  as  running  along  its  upper  extremity,  and 
then  taking  a  sudden  turn  downwards  over  the  outer  border  of  the  ovary  to 
below  the  level  of  its  lower  extremity.  From  this  point  the  fimbria  are  directed 
upwards,  and  the  ovary  rests  upon  them.  From  this  description  it  would  appear 
that  the  ripe  ova,  when  liberated  from  the  ovary,  would  drop  at  once  into  the 
tube. 

Structure.  The  ovary  consists  of  a  number  of  Graafian  vesicles,  imbedded  in 
the  meshes  of  a  stroma  or  framework,  and  invested  by  a  serous  covering  derived 
from  the  peritoneum. 

Serous  Coverimj. — Though  the  investing  membrane  of  the  ovary  is  derived 
from  the  peritoneum,  it  differs  es.sentia]Iy  from  that  structure,  inasmuch  as  its 
epithelium  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  columnar  cells,  instead  of  the  flattaii.'efi- 
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endothelial  cells  of  otlier  parts ;  this  has  been  termed  the  germinal  epithelmm  of 
WaUeyer,  and  gives  to  the  surface  of  the  ovary  a  dull,  gray  aspect,  instead  of 
the  shining  smoothness  of  serous  membranes  generally. 

Stroma. — The  stroma  is  a  peculiar  soft  tissue,  abundantly  supplied  witli 
blood-vessels,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  spindle-shaped  cells,  with  a  small 
amount  of  ordinary  connective  tissue.  These  cells  have  been  regarded  by  some 
anatomists  as  unstriped  muscle-cells,  which,  indeed,  they  most  resemble  (His); 
by  others  as  connective -tissue  cells  (Waldeyer,  Ilenle,  and  Kulliker).  On  the 
surface  of  the  organ  this  tissue  is  much  condensed,  and  forms  a  layer  composed 
of  short  connective- tissue  fibres,  with  fusiform  cells  between  them.  This  was 
formerly  regarded  as  a  distinct  fibrous  covering,  and  was  termed  the  tunka  aSm- 
(/inea,  but  is  nothing  more  than  a  condensed  layer  of  the  stroma  of  the  ovary. 

Graafian  vesicles. — Upon  making  a  section  of  an  ovary,  numerous  round, 
transparent  vesicles  of  various  sizes  are  to  be  seen ;  they  are  the  Graafian  vts- 
icles,  the  ovisacs  containing  the  ova.  Immediately  beneath  the  superficial  cover- 
ing is  a  layer  of  stroma,  in  which  are  a  large  number  of  minute  vesicles,  of 
uniform  size,  about  -j-jo  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  are  the  Graafian  vesicles 
in  their  earliest  condition,  and  the  layer  where  they  are  found  has  been  termed 
the  cortical  layer.     They  are  especially  numerous  in  the  ovary  of  the  youug 


child.  ARcr  puberty,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  child-bearing  period,  large 
and  mature,  or  almost  mature,  Graafian  vesicles  are  also  found  in  the  cortical 
layer  in  .small  numbers,  and  also  "corpora  lutea,"  the  remains  of  vesicles  which 
have  burst  and  are  undergoing  atrophy  and  absorption.  Beneath  this  sujicr- 
ficial  stratum,  other  larger  and  more  mature  Graafian  vesicles  are  found  imbedded 
in  the  ovarian  stroma.  These  increase  in  size  as  they  rccciJe  from  the  surliice 
towards  a  highly  vascular  stroma  in  the  centre  of  the  organ,  termed  the  medul- 
lary .substance  (zona  vasculosa,  Waldeyer).  This  stroma  forms  the  ti.'isue  of  the 
hilum  by  which  the  ovnry  is  attached,  and  through  whicli  the  blood-vessels 
enter ;  it  docs  not  contain  any  Graafian  vesicles. 

The  Graafian  Vesicles  consist  of  an  external  fibro-vascular  coat,  connected  with 
the  surrounding  stroma  of  the  ovary  by  a  network  of  blood-vessels;  and  an 
internal  coat,  named  ovfcaps'ile,  which  is  lined  by  a  layer  of  nucleated  cell.*, 
called  the  membrana  granulosa.  The  fluid  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  ves- 
icles irf  transparent  and  alburainou.s,  and  in  it  is  suspended  the  ovum.  In  that 
part  i.f  the  mature  Graafian  vesicle  which  is  nearest  the  surface  of  the  ovary, 
tlie  cells  of  tlic  membrana  granulo.sa  arc  collected  into  a  mass  which  projects 
into  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle.  This  is  termed  the  discus  prolii/eru^,  and  in  this 
till'  ovum  is  itnl>cdded.' 

The  ova  are  formed  from  the  gcrm-cpitheliiim  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary: 
tilt?  cells  become  enlarged  and  involuted,  fonriing  little  depressions  on  the  surface 
of  the  ovary.  As  they  sink  deeper  into  the  tissue  they  become  inclosed  by  the 
ouifrrowth  of  processes  from  the  stroma  of  the  ovary,  and,  becoming  surrounded, 
their  ccnmection  with  the  surface  is  cut  off,  and  the  germ-epithelium  forming 
the  involution  is  lioulained  in  a  cavity,  the  future  Graaiian  follicle.  The  germ 
'  For  u  ili'scriplion  of  tlit  ovmn,  sue  Introduction,  page  102. 
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cell  or  cells  now  form  the  ovum ;  the  cell-wall  forms  the  vitelline  membrane ; 
the  nucleus,  the  germinal  area;  and  a  nucleolus,  which  soon  appears,  the  ger- 
minal spot.  A  clear,  homogeneous  protoplasm  is  formed  within  the  cell,  consti- 
tuting the  yelk,  and  thus  the  primordial  ovum  is  developed.  According  to  Dr. 
Foulis,  the  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa  are  formed  out  of  the  nuclei  of  the 
fibro-cellular  stroma  of  the  ovarv.^ 

The  formation,  development,  and  maturation  of  the  Graafian  vesicles  and  ova 
continue  uninterruptedly  from  infancy  to  the  end  of  the  fruitful  period  of 
woman's  life.  Before  puberty  the  ovaries  are  small,  the  Graafian  vesicles  con- 
tained in  them  are  disposed  in  a  comparatively  thick  layer  in  the  cortical  sub- 
stance ;  here  they  present  the  appearance  of  a  large  number  of  minute,  closed 
vesicles,  constituting  the  early  condition  of  the  Graafian  vesicle ;  many,  however, 
never  attain  full  development,  but  shrink  and  disappear,  their  ova  being  inca- 
pable of  impregnation.  At  puberty  the  ovaries  enlarge,  are  more  vascular,  the 
Graafian  vesicles  are  developed  in  greater  abundance,  and  their  ova  are  capable 
of  fecundation. 

Discharge  of  the  Ovum. — The  Graafian  vesicles,  after  gradually  approaching 
the  surface  of  the  ovary,  burst :  the  ovum  and  fluid  contents  of  the  vesicles  are 
liberated,  and  escape  on  the  exterior  of  the  ovary,  passing  thence  into  the  Fallo- 
pian tube,  the  fimbriated  processes  of  which  are  supposed  to  grasp  the  ovary,  the 
a{>erture  of  the  tube  being  applied  to  the  part  corresponding  to  the  matured  and 
bursting  vesicle.  In  the  human  subject,  and  most  Mammalia,  the  maturation 
and  discharge  of  the  ova  occur  at  regular  periods  only,  and  are  indicated,  in  the 
Mammalia,  by  the  phenomena  of  heat  or  rut;  and  in  the  human  female,  by  men- 
struation. Sexual  desire  is  more  intense  in  females  at  this  period ;  and  if  the 
union  of  the  sexes  takes  place,  the  ovum  may  be  fecundated. 

Corpus  Ltitenm. — Immediately  after  the  rupture  of  a  Graafian  vesicle,  and  the 
escape  of  its  ovum,  the  vesicle  is  filled  with  blood-tinged  fluid ;  and  in  a  short 
time  the  circumference  of  the  vesicle  is  occupied  by  a  firm  yellow  substance, 
which  is  probably  formed  from  plasma  exuded  from  its  walls.  Dr.  Lee  believes 
that  this  yellow  matter  is  deposited  outside  both  the  membranes  of  the  follicle ; 
Montgomery  regards  it  as  placed  between  the  layers ;  while  Kolliker  considers 
it  as  a  thickening  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  follicle.  The  exu- 
dation is  at  first  of  a  dark-brown  or  brownish-red  color,  but  it  soon  becomes 
paler  and  its  consistence  more  dense. 

For  every  follicle  in  the  ovary  from  which  an  ovum  is  discharged,  a  corpus 
luteum  will  be  found.  But  the  characters  it  exhibits,  and  the  changes  produced 
in  it,  will  be  determined  by  the  circumstance  of  the  ovum  being  impregnated 
or  not. 

Although  there  is  little  doubt  that  corpora  lutea  exist  in  the  ovaries  after  the 
escape  of  ova  inde|)endently  of  coitus  or  impregnation,  it  appears  that  the  corpus 
luteum  of  pregnancy  (true  corpus  luteum)  possesses  characters  by  which  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  one  formed  in  a  follicle  from  which  an  ovum  has  been  dis- 
charged without  subsequent  impregnation  (false  corpus  luteum). 

The  trii^  corpora  lutea  are  of  large  size,  often  as  large  as  a  mulberry ;  of  a 
rounded  form,  and  project  from  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  the  summit  of  the  pro- 
jection presenting  a  triangular  depression  or  cicatrix,  where  the  peritoneum 
appears  to  have  been  torn.  They  contain  a  small  cavity  in  their  centre  during 
the  early  period  of  their  formation,  which  becomes  contracted,  and  exhibits  a 
stellate  cicatrix  during  the  latter  stages  of  pregnancy.  Their  vascularity,  lobu- 
lated  or  puckered  appearance,  firm  consistence,  and  yellow  color,  are  also  charac- 
teristic marks  of  true  corpora  lutea. 

False  corpora  lutea  are  of  small  size,  do  not  project  from  the  surface  of  the 
ovary,  are  angular  in  form,  seldom  present  any  cicatrix,  contain  no  cavity  in 
their  centre :  the  material  composing  them  is  not  lobulatod,  its  consistence  is 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  April,  1875. 
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usually  soft,  often  resembling  coagulated  blood ;  the  yellow  matter  exists  in  the 
form  of  a  very  thin  layer,  or  more  commonly  is  entirely  wanting.  False  corpora 
lutea  most  frequently  result  from  the  effusion  into  the  cavities  of  the  Graafian 
vesicles  of  serum  or  blood,  which  subsequently  undergoes  various  changes,  and 
is  ultimately  removed.  Dr.  Lee  states  that  in  the  false  corpora  lutea  the  yellow 
substance  is  contained  within,  or  attached  to,  the  inner  surface  of  the  Graafian 
vesicle,  and  does  not  surround  it,  as  is  the  case  in  the  true  corpora  lutea. 

In  the  foetus,  the  ovaries  are  situated,  like  the  testes,  in  the  lumbar  region, 
near  the  kidneys.  They  may  be  distinguished  from  those  bodies  at  an  early 
period  by  their  elongatccl  and  flattened  form,  and  by  their  position,  which  is  at 
first  oblique  and  then  nearly  transverse.   They  gradually  descend  into  the  pelvis. 

Lying  above  the  ovary,  in  the  broad  ligament  between  it  and  the  Fallopian  tube, 
is  the  organ  of  Rosenmiiller,  called  also  the  parovarium  or  epoophoron.  Tbisl<j 
the  remnant  of  a  foetal  structure,  the  development  of  which  has  been  described  in 
the  Introduction.  In  the  adult  it  consists  of  a  few  closed  convoluted  tubes,  lined 
with  epithelium,  some  of  them  atrophied,  and  one  usually  distinguishable  from 
the  rest  by  ending  in  a  bulbous  or  hydatid  swelling.  The  parovarium  is  con- 
nected at  its  uterine  extremity  with  the  remains  of  the  Wolffian  duct — the  duct 
of  Gaertner. 

The  Ligament  of  the  ovary  is  a  rounded  cord,  which  extends  from  each  superior 
angle  of  the  uterus  to  the  inner  extremity  of  the  ovary ;  it  consists  of  fibrous 
tissue  and  a  few  muscular  fibres  derived  from  the  uterus. 

The  Round  Ligaments  are  two  rounded  cords  between  four  and  five  inches  in 
length,  situated  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament  in  front  of  and  below 
the  Fallopian  tube.  Commencing  on  each  side  at  the  superior  angle  of  the 
uterus,  this  ligament  passes  forwards  and  outwards  through  the  internal  abdomi- 
nal ring,  along  the  inguinal  canal  to  the  labia  majora,  in  which  it  becomes  lost. 
The  round  ligament  consists  of  areolar  tissue,  vessels,  and  nerves,  besides  a  dense 
bundle  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  muscular  fibres  prolonged  from  the  uterus,  inclased 
in  a  duplicature  of  peritoneum,  which,  in  the  foetus,  is  prolonged  in  the  form  of 
a  tubular  process  for  a  short  distance  into  the  inguinal  canal.  This  process  is 
called  the  canal  of  Nnch,  It  is  generally  obliterated  in  the  adult,  but  sometimes 
remains  pervious  even  in  advanced  life.  It  is  analogous  to  the  peritoneal  pouch 
which  accompanies  the  descent  of  the  testis. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  arteries  of  the  ovaries  and  Fallopian  tubes  are  the 
ovarian  from  the  aorta.  They  anastomose  with  the  termination  of  the  iiterine 
arteries,  and  enter  the  attached  border  of  the  ovary.  The  veins  follow  the  course 
of  the  arteries ;  they  form  a  plexus  near  the  ovary,  the  pampiniform  plesus. 
The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  inferior  hypogastric  or  pelvic  ))lexus,  and  from 
the  ovarian  plexus,  the  Fallopian  tube  receiving  a  branch  from  one  of  the  uterine 
nerves. 

Mammary  Glands. 

The  mammse^  or  breasts,  are  accessory  glands  of  the  generative  system,  whidi 
secrete  the  milk.  They  exist  in  the  male  as  well  as  in  the  female;  but  in  the 
former  only  in  the  rudimentary  state,  unless  their  growth  is  excited  by  peculiar 
circumstances.  In  the  female  they  are  two  large  hemispherical  eminences, 
situated  towards  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  pectoral  region,  corresponding  to  the 
interval  between  the  third  and  sixth  or  seventh  ribs,  and  extending  from  the 
side  of  the  sternum  to  the  axilla.  Their  weight  and  dimensions  differ  at  difterent 
periods  of  life,  and  in  difterent  individuals.  Before  puberty  tliey  are  of  small 
size,  but  enlarge  as  the  generative  organs  become  more  completely  developed, 
l^hcy  increase  during  pregnancy,  and  especially  after  delivery,  and  become 
atrophied  in  old  age.  The  left  mamma  is  generally  a  little  larger  than  the  right. 
Their  base  is  nearly  circular,  flattened  or  slightly  concave,  and  has  its  long  diameter 
directed  upwards  and  outwards  towards  the  axilla;  they  are  separateil  from 
the  Pectoral  muscles  by  a  thin  layer  of  superficial  fascia.     The  outer  surface  of 
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the  mamma  is  convex,  and  presents,  just  below  the  centre,  a  small  conical  promi- 
nence, the  nipple  (mamilla).  The  surface  of  the  nipple  is  dark-colored,  and  sur- 
roiinded  by  an  areola  having  a  colored  tint.  In  tne  virgin  the  areola  is  of  a 
delicate  rosy  hue ;  about  the  second  month  of  impregnation  it  enlarges  and 
accjuires  a  darker  tinge,  which  increases  as  pregnancy  advances,  becoming  in 
some  cases  of  a  dark  brown,  or  even  black  color.  This  color  diminishes  as  soon 
as  lactation  is  over,  but  is  never  entirely  lost  through  life.  These  changes  in 
the  color  of  the  areola  are  of  extreme  importance  in  forming  a  conclusion  in  a 
case  of  suspected  pregnancy. 

The  nijtple  is  a  cylindrical  or  conical  eminence,  capable  of  undergoing  a  sort 
of  erection  from  mechanical  excitement,  a  change  mainly  due  to  the  contraction 
of  its  muscular  fibres.  It  is  of  a  pink  or  brownish  hue,  its  surface  wrinkled  and 
provided  with  papilla3 ;  and  it  is  |X)rforated  by  numerous  orifices,  the  apertures  of 
the  lactiferous  ducts.  Near  the  base  of  the  nipple,  and  upon  the  surface  of 
the  areola,  are  numerous  sebaceous  glands,  which  become  much  enlarged  during 
lactation,  and  present  the  appearance  of  small  tubercles  beneath  the  skin.  These 
glands  secrete  a  peculiar  fatty  substance,  which  serves  as  a  protection  to  the 
integument  of  the  nipple  in  the  act  of  sucking.  The  nipple  consists  of  numer- 
ous vessels,  intermixed  with  plain  muscular  fibres,  which  are  principally 
arranged  in  a  circular  manner  around  the  base ;  some  few  fibres  radiating  from 
base  to  apex. 

Structure.  The  mamma  consists  of  gland-tissue ;  of  fibrous  tissue,  connecting 
its  lobes ;  and  of  fatty  tissue  in  the  intervals  between  the  lobes.  The  mammary 
gland,  when  freed  from  cellular  tissue  and  fat,  is  of  a  pale  reddish  color,  firm  in 
texture,  circular  in  form,  flattened  from  before  backwards,  thicker  in  the  centre 
than  at  the  circumference,  and  presenting  several  inequalities  on  its  surface, 
especially  in  front.  It  consists  of  numerous  lobes,  and  these  are  composed  of 
lobules,  connected  together  by  areolar  tissue,  blood-vessels,  and  ducts.  The 
smallest  lobules  consist  of  a  cluster  of  rounded  vesicles,  which  open  into  the 
smallest . branches  of  the  lactiferous  ducts;  these  ducts  uniting,  form  larger 
ducts,  which  terminate  in  a  single  canal,  corresponding  with  one  of  the  chief 
subdivisions  of  the  gland.  The  number  of  excretory  ducts  varies  from  fifteen 
to  twenty :  they  are  termed  the  tubuli  lactiferi^  or  yalactophori.  They  converge 
towards  the  areola^,  beneath  which  they  form  dilatations,  or  ampulla*,  which 
serve  as  reservoirs  for  the  milk,  and,  at  the  base  of  the  nipple,  become  con- 
tracted, and  pursue  a  straight  course  to  its  summit,  perforating  it  by  separate 
orifices  considerably  narrower  than  the  ducts  themselves.  The  ducts  are  com- 
posed of  areolar  tisfsue,  with  longitudinal  and  transverse  elastic  fibres,  and  longi- 
tudinal muscular  fibres :  their  mucous  lining  is  continuous,  at  the  point  of  the 
nipple,  with  the  integument:  the  epithelium  is  of  the  tesselated  or  scaly  variety 
near  the  orifices  of  the  ducts,  and  columnar  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  gland. 

The  fibrous  tissue  invests  the  entire  surface  of  the  breast,  and  sends  down 
septa  between  its  lobes,  connecting  them  together. 

The/atti/  tissue  surrounds  the  surface  of  the  gland,  and  occupies  the  intervals 
between  its  lobes  and  lobules.  It  usually  exists  in  considerable  abundance,  and 
determines  the  form  and  size  of  the  gland.  There  is  no  fat  immediately  beneath 
the  areola  and  nipple. 

Vessels  and  Nerves.  The  arteries  supplying  the  mammae  are  derived  from  the 
thoracic  branches  of  the  axillary,  the  intercostals,  and  internal  mammary.  The 
veins  describe  an  anastomotic  circle  round  the  base  of  the  nipple,  called  by 
Haller  the  circulus  venosus.  From  this,  large  branches  transmit  the  blood  to 
the  circumference  of  the  gland,  and  end  in  the  axillary  and  internal  mammary 
veins.  The  h/mphatics,  for  the  most  part,  run  along  the  lower  border  of  the 
Pectoralis  major  to  the  axillary  glands ;  some  few  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
breast  perforate  the  intercostal  spaces  and  empty  themselves  into  the  anterior 
mediastinal  glands.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  anterior  and  lateral 
•  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  thorax. 


The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  Inguinal  Hernia. 

Dissection  (Fig.  546). — For  dissection  of  the  parts  concerned  in  inguinal  hernia,  a  male  subject, 
free  from  fat,  should  always  be  selected.  The  body  should  be  placed  in  the  supine  position,  the 
ab<loraen  and  pelvis  raised  by  means  of  blocks  placed  beneath  them,  and  the  lower  extremities 
rotated  outwards,  so  as  to  make  the  parts  as  tense  as  possible.  If  the  abdominal  walls  are  flac- 
cid, the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  should  be  inflated  by  an  aperture  through  the  umbilicus.  An 
incision  should  be  made  along  the  middle  line,  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  pubes,  and  continued 
along  the  front  of  the  scrotum ;  and  a  second  incision,  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium  to  just  below  the  umbilicus.  These  incisions  should  divide  the  integument ;  and  the  tri- 
angular-shaped flap  included  between  them  should  be  reflected  downwards  and  outwards,  when 
the  siiperflcial  fascia  will  be  exposed. 

The  superficial  fascia  in  this  region  consists  of  two  layers,  between  which  are 
found  the  superficial  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  inguinal  lymphatic  glands. 

The  superficial  layer  is  thick,  areolar  in  texture,  containing  adipose  tissue  in 
its  meshes,  the  quantity  of  which  varies  in  different  subjects.  Below,  it  passes 
over  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  continuous  with  the  outer  layer  of  the  superficial 
fascia  of  the  thigh.  This  fascia  is  continued  as  a  tubular  prolongation  arouud 
the  outer  surface  of  the  cord  and  testis.  In  this  situation  it  changes  its  char- 
acter ;  it  becomes  thin,  destitute  of  adipose  tissue,  and  of  a  pale  reddish  color, 
and  assists  in  forming  the  dartos.  From  the  scrotum,  it  may  be  traced  backwards 
to  be  continuous  with  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perinaeum.  This  layer  should 
be  removed,  by  dividing  it  across  in  the  same  direction  as  the  external  incisions^ 
and  reflecting  it  downwards  and  outwards,  when  the  following  vessels  and  nerves 
will  be  exposed: — 

The  superficial  epigastric,  superficial  circumflex  iliac,  and  superficial -external 
pudic  vessels ;  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  ilio- hypogastric  and  ilio-inguiual 
nerves;  and  the  upper  chain  of  inguinal  lymphatic  glands. 

The  superficial  epigastric  artery  crosses  Poupart's  ligament,  and  ascends 
obliquely  towards  the  umbilicus,  lying  midway  between  the  spine  of  the  ilium 
and  the  pubes.  It  supplies  the  integument,  and  anastomoses  with  the  deep 
epigastric.  This  vessel  is  a  branch  of  the  common  femoral  artery,  and  passes 
through  the  saphenous  opening  of  the  fascia  lata.  Its  accompanying  vein  empties 
itself  into  the  internal  saphenous,  after  having  pierced  the  cribriform  fascia. 

The  siLperfixdal  circumflex  iliac  artery  passes  outwards  towards  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  generally  lying  below  the  level  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  sending  only  a 
few  branches  upwards  to  the  abdomen. 

The  sujycrficial  external  pudic  artery  passes  transversely  inwards  across  the 
spermatic  cord,  and  supplies  the  integument  of  the  hypogastric  region,  and  of  the 
penis  and  scrotum.  This  vessel  is  usually  divided  in  the  first  incision  made  in 
the  operation  for  inguinal  hernia,  and  occasionally  requires  the  application  of  a 
ligature. 

The  veins  accompanying  these  superficial  vessels  are  usually  much  larger  than 
the  arteries:  they  terminate  in  the  internal  saphenous  vein. 

Lymphatic  vessels  are  found,  taking  the  same  course  as  the  blood-vessels  :  they 
return  the  lymph  from  the  superficial  structures  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
the  scrotum,  penis,  perinaeal  and  gluteal  regions,  and  terminate  in  a  small  chain 
of  lymphatic  glands,  three  or  four  in  number,  which  lie  on  a  level  with  Poupart's 
ligament. 

Nerves.  The  terminal  branch  of  the  ilio-inguinal  nerve  emerges  at  the  external 
abdominal  ring;  and  the  hypogastric  branch  of  the  ilio-hypogastric  nerve  per- 
forates the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  external  ring. 
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The  deep  layer  of  superficial  fascia  sliould  be  divided  across  in  the  same  direc- 
tion lis  the  external  incisions,  separated  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External 
oblique,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  delicate  areolar  tissue,  and  reflected  down- 
wards and  outwards.  It  is  thin,  aponeurotic  in  structure,  and  of  considerable 
strength.  It  is  intimately  adherent,  in  the  middle  line,  to  the  linea  alba,  and 
below,  to  the  whole  length  of  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
fascia  lata.  It  forms  a  thin,  tubular  prolongation  round  the  outer  surface  of  the 
cord,  and  is  continuous  with  the  dartos  of  the  scrotum.  From  the  back  of  the 
scrotum  it  may  be  traced  into  the  perineum,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  deep 
layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  in  that  region,  which  is  attached,  behind,  lo  the 
triangular  ligament,  and  on  each  side  to  the  ramus  of  the  pubes  and  ischium. 
The  connections  of  this  fascia  serve  to  explain  the  course  taken  by  the  urine  in 
extravasation  of  that  fluid  from  rupture  of  the  urethra:  passing  forwards  from 
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the  perinsenm  into  the  scrotum,  it  ascends  on  to  the  abdomen,  but  is  prevented 
extending  into  the  thighs  by  the  attachment  of  the  fascia  to  the  ramus  of  the 
pubes  and  ischium  on  each  side,  and  to  Poupart's  ligament  in  front,  and  is  pre- 
vented from  passing  on  to  the  butloclt  by  the  posterior  connections  of  the 
perimeal  fascia. 

The  apOTienrosii  of  the  External  oblique  muscle  is  exposed  on  the  removal  of 
this  fascia.  It  is  a  thin,  strong,  membranous  aponeurosis,  the  fibres  of  which 
are  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards.  It  is  attached  to  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  processof  the  ilium,  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  the  linea  ilio-pectinea, 
symphysis  pubes,  and  linea  alba.     That  portion  of  the  aponeurosis  which  extends 
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from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes  is  termed 
PouparCs  Ligament^  or  the  crural  arch.  From  its  attachment  to  the  spine  of  the 
pubes,  a  portion  of  the  aponeurosis  is  reflected  downwards  and  outwards  to  be 
inserted  into  the  pectineal  line:  this  is  termed  Oimbemat'' s  Ligament. 

Just  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  crest  of  the  pubes,  an  interval  is  seen 
in  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique,  called  the  external  abdominal  ring. 
This  aperture  is  oblique  in  direction,  somewhat  triangular  in  form,  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis.  It  usually  measures 
from  base  to  apex  about  an  inch,  and  transversely  about  half  an  inch.  It  is 
bounded  below  by  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis ;  above,  by  a  series  of  curved  fibres, 
the  intercohimnar,  which  pass  across  the  upper  angle  of  the  ring,  so  as  to  increase 
its  strength ;  and  on  either  side,  by  the  free  borders  of  the  aponeurosis,  which 
are  called  the  columns  or  pillars  of  the  ring. 

The  external  pillar^  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  inferior  from  the  obliquity  of 
its  direction,  is  the  stronger;  it  is  formed  by  that  portion  of  Poupart's  ligament 
which  is  inserted  into  the  spine  of  the  pubes ;  it  is  curved  round  the  spermatic 
cord,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  groove,  upon  which  the  cord  rests. 

The  internal  or  superior  pillar  is  a  broad,  thin,  flat  band,  which  interlaces  with 
its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side,  in  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  that  of  the  right 
side  being  superficial. 

The  external  abdominal  ring  gives  passage  to  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male, 
and  round  ligament  in  the  female ;  it  is  much  larger  in  men  than  in  women,  on 
account  of  the  large  size  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and  hence  the  greater  frequency 
of  inguinal  hernia  in  men. 

The  intercolumnar  fibres  are  a  series  of  curved  tendinous  fibres,  which  arch 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique.  They  have 
received  their  name  from  stretching  across  between  the  two  pillars  of  the  external 
ring ;  they  increase  the  strength  of  the  membrane  which  bounds  the  upper  part 
of  this  aperture,  and  prevent  the  divergence  of  the  pillars  from  one  another. 
They  are  thickest  below,  where  they  are  connected  to  tlie  outer  third  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  are  inserted  into  the  linea  alba ;  describing  a  curve,  with  the  con- 
vexity downwards.  They  are  much  thicker  and  stronger  at  the  outer  angle  of 
the  external  ring  than  internally,  and  are  more  strongly  developed  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female.  These  fibres  are  continuous  witli  a  thin  fit^^cia,  which  is 
closely  connected  to  the  margins  of  the  external  ring,  and  has  received  the  name 
of  the  intercolumnar  or  external  spermatic  fascia  ;  it  forms  a  tubular  prolongation 
around  the  outer  surface  of  the  cord  and  testis,  and  incloses  them  in  a  distinct 
sheath.  The  sac  of  an  inguinal  hernia,  in  passing  through  the  external  abdominal 
ring,  receives  an  investment  from  the  intercolumnar  fascia. 

The  finger  should  be  introduced  a  short  distance  into  the  external  ring,  and 
then,  if  the  limb  is  extended  and  rotated  outwards,  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
External  oblique,  together  with  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  will  be  felt  t«» 
become  tense,  and  the  external  ring  much  contracted ;  if  the  limb  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, flexed  upon  the  pelvis  and  rotated  inwards,  this  aponeurosis  will  l)econie 
lax,  and  the  external  ring  sufficiently  enlarged  to  admit  the  finger  with  compara- 
tive ease ;  hence  the  patient  should  always  be  put  in  the  latter  position  when  the 
taxis  is  applied  for  the  reduction  of  an  inguinal  hernia,  in  order  that  the  abdom- 
inal walls  may  be  as  much  relaxed  as  possible. 

TJje  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique  should  be  removed  by  dividing  it  across  in  the  8aine 
direction  as  the  external  incisions,  and  reflecting  it  downwards  and  outwards;  great  care  is 
re(iuisite  in  separating  it  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the  muscle  beneath.  The  lower  part  of  the 
Internul  oblique  and  the  Oemaster  are  then  exposed,  together  with  the  inguinal  canal,  which 
contains  the  spermatic  cord  (Fig.  547).  The  mode  of  insertion  of  Poupart's  and  Gimbemat's 
ligaments  into  the  pubes  should  also  be  examined. 

Poupart's  ligament^  or  the  crural  arch,  extends  from  the  anterior  superior  spine 
of  the  ilium  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  It  is  also  attached  to  the  pectineal  line 
to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch,  forming  Gimbernat's  ligament.     Its  general  direc- 
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tion  is  curved  towards  the  thigh,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  lata.  Its 
outer  half  is  rounded,  oblique  in  its  direction,  and  continuous  with  the  iliac  faFcia. 
Its  inner  half  gradually  widens  at  its  attachment  to  the  pubes,  is  more  horizontal 
in  direction,  and  lies  beneath  the  spermatic  cord. 

Qimbernat's  ligament  is  that  portion  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique 
which  is  inserted  into  the  pectineal  line;  it  is  thin,  membranous  in  structure, 
triangular  in  shape,  the  base  directed  outwards,  the  apex  corresponding  to  the 
Spine  of  the  pubes.  Its  anterior  margin  is  continuous  with  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  its  posterior  margin  attached  to  tne  pectineal  line. 

The  triangular  ligament  is  a  band  of  tendinous  fibres,  of  a  triangular  shape, 
which  is  attached  by  its  apex  to  the  reflected  portion  of  Poupart's  ligament  along 
the  pectineal  line.  It  passes  inwards  beneath  the  spermatic  cord,  and  expands 
into  a  somewhat  fan-shaped  fascia,  lying  behind  the  inner  pillar  of  the  exiernal 
abdominal  ring,  and  in  front  of  the  conjoined  tendon,  and  interlaces  with  the  liga- 
ment of  the  other  side  at  the  linea  alba. 

Fig.  M7.— Injniinal  Hemift,  tthowing  the  Internal  Obliqne, 
T,  and  SpennatJc  Canal. 


The  Internal  Oblique  Mu3cle  has  been  described  (p,  394).  Tlie  part  which  is 
now  exposed  is  partly  muscular  and  partly  tendinous  in  structure.  Those  fibi"es 
which  arise  from  the  outer  half  of  Poupart's  ligament  are  thin,  pale  in  color,  curve 
downwards,  and  terminate  in  an  aponeurosis,  which  passes  in  front  of  the  Rectus 
and  Pyramidalis  muscles,  to  be  inserted  into  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis  and  pectineal 
line,  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch,  in  common  with  that  of  the  Transversalis 
muscle,  forming  by  their  junction  the  conjoined  tendon.  This  tendon  is  placed 
behind  Gimbernat's  ligament  and  the  external  abdominal  ring,  being  peparated 
from  them  by  the  triangular  ligament,  and  serves  to  strengthen  what  would  other- 
wise be  a  very  weak  point  in  the  abdominal  wall.  When  a  direct  inguinal  hernia 
passes  througli  the  external  ring,  the  conjoined  tendon  usually  forma  one  of  its 
coverings. 
58 
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The  Cremaster  is  a  thin  muscular  layer,  composed  of  a  number  of  fasciculi 
which  arise  from  the  middle  of  Poupart\s  ligament  at  the  inner  side  of  the  Internal 
oblique,  being  connected  with  that  muscle,  and  also  occasionally  with  the  Trans- 
versalis.  It  passes  along  the  outer  side  of  the  spermatic  cord,  descends  with  it 
through  the  external  ring  upon  the  front  and  sides  of  the  cord,  and  forms  a  series 
of  loops,  which  difter  in  thickness  and  length  in  different  subjects.  Those  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  cord  are  exceedingly  short,  but  they  become  in  succession  longer 
and  longer,  the  longest  reaching  down  as  low  as  the  testicle,  where  a  few  are 
inserted  into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  These  loops  are  united  together  by  areolar 
tissue,  and  form  a  thin  covering  over  the  cord,  i\\e  fascia  cremasterica.  The  fibres 
ascend  along  the  inner  side  of  the  cord,  and  are  inserted,  by  a  small  pointed  tendon, 
into  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis  and  front  of  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus  muscle.  It 
is  supplied  by  the  genital  branch  of  the  genito-crural  nerve. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  Cremaster  is  prec'sely 
similar  to  that  of  the  lower  fibres  of  the  Internal  oblique.  This  fact  affords  an 
easy  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  testicle  and  cord  are  invested  by 
this  muscle.  At  an  early  period  of  foetal  life  the  testis  is  placed  at  the  lower  and 
back  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  during  its  descent  towards  the  scrotum, 
which  takes  place  before  birth,  it  passes  beneath  the  arched  border  of  the  Internal 
oblique.  In  its  passage  beneath  tnis  muscle  some  fibres  are  derived  from  its  lower 
part,  which  accompany  the  testicle  and  cord  into  the  scrotum. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  loops  of  the  Cremaster  surround  the  cord,  some 
lying  behind  as  well  as  in  front.  It  is  probable  that,  under  these  circumstances 
the  testis,  in  its  descent,  passed  through  instead  of  beneath  the  fibres  of  the  Internal 
oblique. 

In  the  descent  of  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  which  takes  the  same  course  as 
the  spermatic  cord,  the  Cremaster  muscle  forms  one  of  its  coverings.  This  muscle 
becomes  largely  developed  in  cases  of  hydrocele  and  large  old  scrotal  hemi«. 
No  such  muscle  exists  m  the  female,  but  an  analogous  structure  is  developed  in 
those  cases  where  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia  descends  beneath  the  margin  of  the 
Internal  oblique. 

The  Internal  oblique  should  be  detached  from  Ponpnrt's  ligament,  separated  from  the  Tran?- 
versalia  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  previous  incisions,  and  reflected  inwards  on  to  the  sheatli  of 
the  Rectus  (Fig.  548).  The  circumflex  iliac  vessels,  which  he  between  these  two  muscles,  form 
a  valuable  guide  to  their  separation. 

The  Trans versalis  m^iscle  has  been  previously  described  (p.  397).  Its  lower 
part  is  partly  fleshy  and  partly  tendinous  in  structure ;  this  portion  arises  from 
the  outer  third  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and,  arching  downwards  and  inwards  over 
the  cord,  terminates  in  an  aponeurosis,  which  is  inserted  into  the  linea  alba,  the 
crest  of  the  pubes,  and  the  pectineal  line  to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  forming, 
together  with  the  Internal  oblique,  the  conjoined  tendon.  Between  the  lower 
border  of  this  muscle  and  Poupart's  ligament,  a  space  is  left  in  which  is  seen  the 
fascia  transversalis. 
/  The  tnc/f final  or  spermatic  canal  contains  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male,  and 
y  the  round  ligament  in  the  female.  It  is  an  oblique  canal,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  directed  downwards  and  inwards,  and  placed  parallel  with,  and  a 
little  above,  Poupart's  ligament.  It  commences,  above,  at  the  internal  abdominal 
ring,  which  is  the  point  where  the  cord  enters  the  spermatic  canal ;  and  termi- 
nates, below,  at  the  external  ring.  It  is  bounded,  in  fronts  by  the  integument 
f*-^^^  and  superficial  fascia^ by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External  oblique  throughout  its 
whole  length,  and  by  the  Internal  oblique  for  its  outer  third  ;  behind^  by  the 
triangular  ligament,  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  Internal  oblique  and  Transver- 
salis, transversalis  fascia,  and  the  subperitoneal  fat  and  peritoneum ;  c/iove,  by  the 
arched  fibres  of  the  Internal  oblique  and  Transversalis ;  below^  by  the  union  of 
the  fascia  transversalis  with  Poupart's  ligament.  That  form  of  protrusion  in  which 
the  intestine  follows  the  course  of  the  spermatic  cord  along  the  spermatic  canal 
i.s  called  oblique  inc/uinal  fiernia. 
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The  fascia  transversalis  is  a  thin  aponeurotic  membraue,  which  lies  between" 
tlie  inner  surface  af  the  Transversalis  muscle  and  tlie  peritoneum.  It  forms  part 
of  the  general  layer  of  f;iscia  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  abdominal  and  jielvic 
cavities,  and  is  directly  continuous  with  the  iliac  and  pelvic  fasciie. 

In  the  inguinal  region,  the  transversalis  fascia  is  thick  and  dense  in  structure, 
and  joined  by  libres  fi-oin  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Transversalis ;  but  it  becomes 
thin  and  cellular  as  it  ascends  to  the  Diaphragm.  Below,  it  has  the  following 
attachments:  external  to  the  femoral  vessels  it  is  connected  to  the  posterior 
margin  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  there  continuous  with  the  iliac  fascia. 
Internal  to  the  vessels  it  is  thin,  and  attached  to  the  pubes  and  pectineal  line, 
behind  the  conjoined  tendon,  with  which  it  is  united;  and,  corresponding  to  the 
points  where  the  femoral  vessels  pass  into  the  tliigh,  this  fascia  descends  in  front 
of  them,  forming  the  anterior  wall  of  the  crural  sheath. 


Fig.  648.- 


and  tlie  Internal  Abdominal  Bing. 


The  internal  abdominal  ring  is  situated  in  the  transversali-i  fascia,  midway 
between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  spine  of  ihe  pubes,  and 
about  half  an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  oval  directed  upwards  and  downwards,  varies  in  size  in  different 
subjects,  and  is  much  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  It  is  bounded, 
above,  by  the  arched  fibres  of  the  Transversalis  muscle,  and  intenially  by  the 
epigastric  vessels.  It  transmits  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male,  and  tlie  round 
ligament  in  the  female,  and  from  its  circumference  a  thin,  funnel-shaped  mem- 
brane, the  infnndibuliform  fascia,  is  continued  round  the  cord  and  testis,  inclosing 
them  in  a  distinct  pouch.  When  the  sac  of  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia  passes 
through  the  internal  ring,  the  infnndibuliform  process  of  the  transversalis  fascia 
forms  one  of  its  coverings. 

Between  the  fascia  transversalis  and  the  peritoneum  is  a  quantity  of  loose 
areolar  tissue.  In  some  subjects  it  is  of  considerable  thickness,  and  loaded  with 
adipose  tissue.  Opposite  the  internal  ring  it  is  continued  round  tlie  surface  of 
the  cord,  formiug  a  loose  sheath  for  it. 
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The  epigastric  artery  bears  a  very  important  relation  to  the  internal  abdominal 
ring.  This  vessel  lies  between  the  transversalis  fascia  and  peritoneum,  and  passes 
obliquely  upwards  and  inwards,  from  its  origin  from  the  external  iliac  to  the 
margin  of  the  sheath  of  the  Rectus  muscle.  In  this  course  it  lies  along  the 
lower  and  inner  margin  of  the  internal  ring,  and  beneath  the  commencement  of 
the  spermatic  cord,  tlie  vas  deferens  curving  round  it  as  it  passes  from  the  ring 
into  the  pelvis. 

The  peritoneum^  corresponding  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  internal  ring,  pre- 
sents a  well-marked  depression,  the  depth  of  which  varies  in  different  subjects. 
A  thin  fibrous  band  is  continued  from  it  along  the  front  of  the  cord  for  a  varia- 
ble distance,  and  becomes  ultimately  lost.  This  is  the  remains  of  the  pouch  of 
peritoneum  which,  in  the  foetus,  accompanies  the  cord  and  testis  into  the  scro- 
tum ;  the  obliteration  of  which  commences  soon  after  birth.  In  some  cases  the 
fibrous  band  can  only  be  traced  a  short  distance ;  but  occasionally  it  may  be 
followed,  as  a  fine  cord,  as  far  as  the  upper  end  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Some- 
times the  tube  of  peritoneum  is  only  closed  at  intervals,  and  presents  a  sacculated 
appearance ;  or  a  single  poucli  may  extend  along  the  whole  length  of  the  cord, 
which  may  be  closed  above ;  or  the  pouch  may  be  directly  continuous  with  the 
peritoneum  by  an  opening  at  its  upper  part. 

Inguinal  Hernia. 

Inguinal  hernia  is  that  form  of  protrusion  which  makes  its  way  through  the 
abdomen  in  the  inguinal  region. 

There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  inguinal  hernia:  external  or  oblique, 
and  internal  or  direct. 

External  or  oblique  inguinal  hernia^  the  more  frequent  of  the  two,  takes  the 
same  course  as  the  spermatic  cord.  It  is  called  the  external^  from  the  neck  of  the 
sac  being  on  the  outer  or  iliac  side  of  the  epigastric  artery. 

Internal  or  direct  inguinal  hernia  does  not  follow  the  same  course  as  the  cord, 
but  protrudes  through  the  abdominal  wall  on  the  inner  or  pubic  side  of  the  epi- 
gastric artery. 

Oblique  Inguinal  Hernia. 

In  oblique  inguinal  hernia  the  intestine  escapes  from  the  abdominal  cavity  at 
the  internal  ring,  pushing  before  it  a  pouch  of  peritoneum,  which  forms  the 
hernial  sac  (Fig.  549,  a).  As  it  enters  the  inguinal  canal  it  receives  an  invest- 
ment from  the  subserous  areolar  tissue,  and  is  inclosed  in  the  infundibuliforin 
process  of  the  transversalis  fascia.  In  passing  along  the  inguinal  canal  it  dis- 
])Iaces  upwards  the  arched  fibres  of  the  Transversalis  and  Internal  oblique  mus- 
cles, and  is  surrounded  by  the  fibres  of  the  Cremaster.  It  then  passes  along  the 
front  of  the  cord,  and  escapes  from  the  inguinal  canal  at  the  external  ring, 
receiving  an  investment  from  the  intercolumnar  fascia.  Lastly,  it  descends  into 
the  scrotum,  receiving  coverings  from  the  superficial  fascia  and  the  integument. 

The  coverings  of  this  form  of  hernia,  after  it  has  passed  through  the  external 
ring,  arc,  from  without  inwards,  the  integument,  superficial  fascia,  intercolumnar 
fascia,  Civrnaster  muscle,  infundibuliform  fascia,  subserous  cellular  tissue,  and 
peritoneum. 

This  form  of  hernia  lies  in  front  of  the  vessels  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and 
seldom  extends  below  the  testis,  on  account  of  the  intimate  adhesion  of  the 
coverings  of  the  cord  to  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  seat  of  stricture  in  oblique  inguinal  hernia  is  either  at  the  external  ring, 
in  the  inguinal  canal,  caused  by  the  fibres  of  the  Internal  oblique  or  Transver- 
salis, or  at  the  internal  ring,  more  frequently  in  the  latter  situation.  If  it  is 
situated  at  the  external  ring,  the  division  of  a  few  fibres  at  one  point  of  its  cir- 
cumference is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  replacement  of  the  hernia.  If  in  the 
inguinal  canal,  or  at  the  internal  ring,  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the  aponeu- 
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rosia  of  the  External  oblique  so  as  to  lay  open  the  inguinal  canal.  In  dividing 
the  stricture,  the  direction  of  the  incision  should  be  upwards. 

When  the  intestine  passes  along  the  spermatic  canal,  and  escapes  from  the 
external  ring  into  the  scrotum,  it  is  calltil  complete  oblique  inyuinal,  or  scrotal 
kernia.^  If  the  intestine  does  not  escape  from  the  external  ring,  but  is  retained 
in  the  inguinal  cana],  it  is  called  incomplete  inyuinal  hernia,  or  bubo-^ceU.  In 
each  of  these  cases,  the  coverings  which  invest  it  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to 
which  it  descends  in  the  inguinal  canal. 

There  are  two  other  varieties  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia — the  congenital  and 
infantile. 

Conijeniial  hernia  {Fig.  549,  B)  is  liable  to  occur  in  those  cases  where  the  pouch 
of  peritoneum  which  accompanies  the  cord  and  testis  in  its  descent  in  the  foetus 
remains  unclosed,  and  communicates  directly  with  the  peritoneum.  The  intes- 
tine descends  along  this  pouch  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  hes  in 
contact  with  the  testis.  This  form  of  hernia  has  no  proper  sac,  being  contained 
wiiiiin  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Fi);.S49.— VarietieBof  Oblique  lugamal  Heraia, 


In  infantile  keniia  (encysted)  (Fig.  549,  c)  the  jwuch  of  jieritoneum  forming 
the  tunica  vaginalis  becomes  obliterated,  at  its  upper  part,  generally  at  or  neaj- 
the  external  abdominal  ring;  below  this  the  pouch  does  not  become  closed,  but 
forms  a  large  pouch  in  which  the  testicle  is  contained.  The  hernial  sac  de.«ceiids 
along  the  inguinal  canal,  and  enters  the  scrotum  behind  the  tnnica  vaginalis. 
As  it  descends  it  becomes  more  or  less  completely  invested  by  the  posterior  layer 
of  the  tunica  vaginaHs,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  little  loose  areolar  tissue : 
so  that  in  operating  upon  this  variety  of  hernia  three  layers  of  peritimeum 
would  require  division;  the  first  and  second  being  the  layers  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis, the  third  the  anterior  layer  of  the  hernial  sac. 

Direct  Inguinal  Hebota. 

In  direct  inguinal  hernia  the  protrusion  makes  its  way  through  some  part  of 
the  abdominal  wall  internal  to  the  epigastric  artery,  and  pas.ses  directly  through 
the  abdominal  parietes  and  external  ring.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal 
wall  is  a  triangular  space  {ffessetbach's  triamjle),  bounded,  externally,  by  the 
epigastric  artery;  internally,  by  the  margin  of  the  Rectus  muscle;  below,  by 
■Poupart's  ligament.  The  conjoined  tendon  is  stretched  across  the  inner  two- 
thirds  of  this  space,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  space  being  filled  in  by  the 
transversalis  fascia. 

In  some  cases  the  hernial  protrusion  escapes  from  the  abdomen  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  conjoined  tendon,  pushing  before  it  the  peritoneum,  the  anVt^ftt^siis. 
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cellular  tissue,  and  the  transversalis  fascia.  It  then  enters  the  inguinal  canal, 
passing  along  nearly  its  whole  length,  and  finally  emerges  from  the  external  ring, 
receiving  an  investment  from  the  intercolumnar  fascia.  The  coverings  of  this 
form  of  hernia  are  precisely  similar  to  those  investing  the  oblique  form.* 

In  other  cases,  and  this  is  the  more  frequent  variety,  the  intestine  is  either 
forced  through  the  fibres  of  the  conjoined  tendon,  or  the  tendon  is  gradually  dis- 
tended in  front  of  it,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  investment  for  it.  The  intestine 
then  enters  the  lower  end  of  the  inguinal  canal,  escapes  at  the  external  ring  lying 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  cord,  and  receives  additional  coverings  from  the  super- 
ficial fascia  and  the  integument.  This  form  of  hernia  has  the  same  coverings  as 
the  oblique  variety,  excepting  that  the  conjoined  tendon  is  substituted  for  the 
C remaster,  and  the  infundibuliform  fascia  is  replaced  by  a  part  of  tlie  general 
fascia  transversalis. 

Tho  seat  of  stricture  in  both  varieties  of  direct  hernia  is  most  frequently  at 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  or  at  the  external  ring.  In  that  form  of  hernia  which  perfo- 
rates the  conjoined  tendon,  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  at  the  edges  of  the  fissure 
through  which  the  gut  passes.  In  dividing  the  stricture  the  incision  should  in 
all  cases  be  directed  upwards.^ 

If  the  hernial  protrusion  passes  into  the  inguinal  canal,  but  does  not  escape 
from  the  external  abdominal  ring,  it  forms  what  is  called  incomplete  direct  hernia. 
This  form  of  hernia  is  usually  of  small  size,  and  in  corpulent  persons  very  diffi- 
cult of  detection. 

Direct  inguinal  hernia  is  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence  than  the  oblique, 
their  comparative  frequency  being,  according  to  Cloquet,  as  one  to  five.  It 
occurs  far  more  frequently  in  men  than  in  women,  on  account  of  the  larger  size 
of  the  external  ring  in  the  former  sex.  It  differs  from  the  oblique  in  its  smaller 
size  and  globular  form,  dependent  most  probably  on  the  resistance  offered  to  its 
progress  by  the  transversalis  fascia  and  conjoined  tendon.  It  dift'ers  also  in  its 
j)()sition,  being  placed  over  the  pubes,  and  not  in  the  course  of  the  inguinal  canal. 
The  epigastric  artery  runs  on  the  outer  or  iliac  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and 
the  spermatic  cord  along  its  external  and  posterior  side,  not  directly  behind  it, 
as  in  oblique  inguinal  hernia. 
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Tlie  dissection  of  the  parts  comprised  in  the  anatomy  of  femoral  hernia  should  be  performed, 
if  j)os8il)le,  upon  a  female  subject  free  from  fat.  Tbo  subject  sliould  lie  upon  its  back;  a  block 
is  first  placed  under  the  pelvis,  the  thigh  everted,  and  the  knee  slightly  bent,  and  retaine<l  in  this 


*  The  difference  between  the  position  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  in  these  two  forms  of  direct 
inguinal  hernia  has  been  referred,  with  some  probability,  to  a  difference  in  the  relative  positions  of 
the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery  and  the  epigastric  artery.  The  projection  of  the  hy]>ogastric 
artery  towards  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  produces  two  foaso!  in  the  peritoneora.  When  the 
course  of  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  that  of  the  epigastric 
which  is  regarded  as  the  normal  arrangement,  the  bottom  of  the  external  fossa  of  the  peritoneum 
corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  internal  abdominal  rings;  and  a  hernia  which  distends  and 
pushes  out  the  j)eritoneum  lining  this  fossa  is  an  oblique  hernia.  "When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
obliterated  hypogastric  artery  lies  considerably  to  the  inner  side  of  the  epigastric,  it  divides  the 
triangle  of  Ilesselbach  into  two  part«.  In  that  case  a  hernia  may  distend  and  push  out  the  peri- 
toneum forming  the  bottom  of  the  external  fossa,  and  by  so  doing  will  protrude  the  tissues  which 
form  the  abdominal  wall  between  the  internal  ring  and  the  conjoined  tendon.  It  will  be  a  direct 
hernia,  since  the  neck  of  the  sac  lies  internal  to  tho  epigastric  artery;  but  its  coverings,  as  stated 
in  the  text,  will  be  identical  with  those  of  the  oblique  form,  with  the  insignificant  difference  that 
the  covering  from  the  transversalis  fascia  is  taken  from  another  portion  of  that  fascia,  and  not 
from  its  infundibuliform  process. 

'^  In  all  cases  of  inguinal  hernia,  whether  oblique  or  direct,  it  is  proper  to  di\ide  the  stricture 
directly  upwards;  tlie  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  for  by  cutting  in  this  direction  the  incisicm 
is  ma<le  parallel  to  the  epigastric  artery — either  external  to  it,  in  tho  oblique  variety ;  or  internal 
to  it,  in  the  direct  form  of  hernia;  and  thus  all  chance  of  wounding  the  vessel  is  avoided.  If 
the  incision  was  made  outwards,  the  artery  might  be  divided  if  the  hernia  was  direct,  and  if 
made  inwards  it  would  stand  an  equal  chance  of  ii^ury  if  the  case  was  one  of  obliqae  ingiunal  hernia. 
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position.  An  incision  should  then  be  made  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
iliuui  along  Poupart^s  ligament  to  the  sympliysis  pubis;  a  second  incision  should  be  carried  trans- 
versely across  the  thigh  about  six  inches  beneath  the  preceding;  and  these  ai*e  to  be  connected 
together  by  a  verticil  one  carried  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  These  several  incisions 
should  divide  merely  the  integument;  this  is  to  be  reflected  outwards,  when  the  superficial  fascia 
will  be  exposed. 

The  superficial  fascia  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  consists  of  two  layers, 
between  which  are  found  the  cutaneous  vessels  and  nerves,  and  numerous  lym- 
phatic glands. 

Tlie  superficial  layer  is  a  thick  and  dense  fibro-cellular  membrane,  in  the 
Dieshes  of  which  is  found  a  considerable  amount  of  adipose  tissue,  varying  in 
quantity  in  difterent  subjects;  this  layer  may  be  traced  upwards  over  Poupart's 
ligament  to  be  continuous  with  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  abdomen;  whilst 
below,  and  on  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  limb,  it  is  continuous  with  the 
superficial  fascia  covering  the  rest  of  the  thigh. 

This  layer  should  be  detached  by  dividing  it  across  in  the  same  direction  as  the  external 
incisions;  its  removal  will  be  facilitated  by  commencing  at  the  lower  and  inner  angle  of  the 
spacis  detaching  it  at  first  from  the  front  of  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  and  dissecting  it  otf 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  that  vessel  and  its  branches;  it  should  then  be  reflected  outwards, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  integument.  The  cutaneous  vessels  and  nerves,  and  superficial 
ini^iinal  glands,  are  then  exposed,  lying  upon  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia.  These  are 
the  internal  saphenous  vein,  and  the  superficial  epigastric,  superficial  circumflex  iliac,  and  super- 
ficial external  pudic  vessels,  as  well  as  numerous  lymphatics  ascending  with  the  saplienous  vein 
to  the  inguinal  ghmds. 

The  internal  saphenous  vein  is  a  vessel  of  considerable  size,  which  ascends 
obli(|uely  upwards  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  It  passes  through  the 
saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata  to  terminate  in  the  femoral  vein.  This 
vessel  is  accompanied  by  numerous  lymphatics,  which  return  the  lymph  from 
the  dorsum  of  tlie  foot  and  inner  side  oi  the  leg  and  thigh:  they  terminate  in 
the  inguinal  glands,  which  surround  the  saphenous  opening.  Diverging  from 
the  same  point  are  the  superficial  Epigastric  vessels,  which  run  across  Poupart^s 
ligament  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomei\; 
the  superficial  circumflex  iliac  vessels,  which  pass  obliquely  outwards  along 
Poupart's  ligament  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium;  and  the  superficial  external  pudic 
vessels,  which  pass  inwards  to  the  perinceum  and  scrotum.  These  vessels  supply 
the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  and  the  integument,  and  are  accompanied  by 
numerous  lymphatic  vessels,  which  return  the  lymph  from  the  same  parts  to  the 
inguinal  glands. 

The  superficial  inguinal  glancls  are  arranged  in  two  groups,  one  of  which  ia 
disposed  above  and  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  other  below  the 
ligament  surrounding  the  termination  of  the  saphenous  vein,  and  following  (occa- 
sionally) the  course  of  that  vessel  a  short  distance  along  the  thigh.  The  upper 
chain  receives  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  penis,  scrotum,  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  ix^rinaeum,  and  buttock  ;  the  lower  chain  receives  the  lymphatic  vessels 
from  the  lower  extremity. 

Tlie  nerves  supplying  the  integument  of  the  region  are  derived  from  the  ilio- 
inguinal, the  genito-crural,  and  anterior  crural.  The  ilio-inguinal  nerve  may  be 
found  on  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  the  terminal  brancn  of 
the  genito-crural  nerve  outside  the  vein,  and  the  middle  and  external  cutaneous 
nerves  more  external. 

The  deep  layer  of  superficial  fascia  should  be  divided  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  external  incisions,  and  separated  from  the  fascia  lata ;  this  is  easily  eflected 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  saphenous  vein,  when  it  forms  a  distinct  though  very 
thin  membrane.  External  to  the  vein  it  can  scarcely  be  separated  as  a  continu- 
ous layer.  It  is  placed  beneath  the  subcutaneous  vessels  and  nerves,  and  upon 
the  surface  of  the  fascia  lata.  It  is  intimately  adherent  above  to  the  lower 
margin  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  about  one  inch  below  this  ligament  covers  the 
saphenous  opening  in  tlie  fascia  lata,  is  closely  united  to  its  circumference^  and  \& 
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connected  lo  the  aheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  corresponding  lo  its  under  sur&oi 
Tlie  portion  of  fai^cia  covering  this  aperture  is  perforated  by  the  internal  : 
nous  vein,  and  by  numerous  Wood  and  lymphatic  vessels;  hence  it  Uas  I 
termed  thS  cribriform fuacia,  the  openings  of  toeae  vessels  having  been  likened  i 
the  holes  in  a  sieve.  The  cribriform  fascia  adheres  closely  both  lo  the  saperBci 
fascia  and  the  fascia  lata,  so  that  it  is  described  by  some  anatomists  as  n  pan  4 
the  I'aaoia  lata,  but  is  usually  considered  (as  in  this  work)  as  belungiog  lo  tl 
superficial  fascia.  It  is  not  till  the  cribriform  fascia  has  been  cleared  away  thi 
the  saphenous  opening  is  seen,  so  that  this  opening  does  not  in  ordinary  caa 
exist  naturally,  but  is  the  result  of  dissection.  Mr.  Callenda.',  liowever,  spoaB 
of  cases  in  which,  probably  as  the  result  of  pressure  from  enlarged  ioguin 

Fig.  660. — Femoj'id  Hemiu,    Buperdcial  UBaeoliuii. 


glands,  the  fascia  has  become  atrophied,  and  a  saphenous  openine  exists,  inifl 
pendent  of  dissection.'     A  femoral  hernia,  in  passing  through  the  saphor 
oijening,  receives  ihe  cribriform  fascia  as  one  of  its  coverings. 

The  deep  layer  of  superficial  fascia,  together  with  the  cribriform  fascia,  liavi 
been  removed,  the  fascia  lata  is  exposed. 

The  Fascia  Lal(f,  already  dcacrilwd  (p.  440).  is  a  dense,  fibrous  aponciirt 
which  forms  a  uniform  investment  for  the  whole  of  this  region  of  the  limb, 
the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  tliigli,  a  large  oval-shftned  nperlure  is  olworV^ 
in  it:  It  transmits  the  internal  .sapTienons  vein  and  oilier  small  vex^ls,  nndfl 
called  the  nuphenous  openinf/.     In  order  the  more  correctly  to  consider  ihe  mfl( 

'  AjMtomy  of  Femoral  Itupture,  not*  cin  p.  16. 
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of  formation  of  this  aperture,  the  fa.<wia  lata  in  this  part  of  tlie  thigh  is  described 
as  consisting  of  two  portions,  an  ihac  portion  and  a  pubic  portion. 

The  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  is  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  saphenoua 
opening  covering  the  outer  surface  of  the  Sartorius,  the  Rectus,  and  the  Psoas 
and  Iliacus  muscles.  It  is  attached  externally  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  its 
anterior  superior  spine,  to  the  whole  length  of  Poupart's  ligament  as  far  inter- 
nally as  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  and  to  the  pectineal  line  m  conjunction  with 
Gimbernat's  ligament,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  pubic  portion. 
From  the  spine  of  the  pubes  it  is  reflected  downwards  and  outwards,  fbrniing 
an  arched  margin,  the  outer  boundary  {superior  comv)  of  the  saphenous  open- 


Fig.  651. — Femoral  Heroia,  showiog  Fascia  Lata  aad  Saphenous  Opening. 


ing.  This  ia  sometimes  called  the  fatci/orm  process  of  the  fascia  lata  (femoral 
ligament  of  Hey);  it  overlies,  and  is  adherent  to,  the  sheath  of  the  femoral 
vessels  beneath ;  to  its  edge  is  attached  the  cribriform  fascia,  and  it  is  con- 
tinuous below  with  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  by  a  well-defined  curved 
margin.' 

The  pi^iic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  is  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the  saphenous 
opening:  at  the  lower  margin  of  this  aperture  it  is  continuous  with  the  iliac  por- 
tion :  traced  upwards,  it  covers  the  surface  of  the  Pectineus,  Adductor  longus, 
and  Gracilis  muscles;  and  passing  beneath  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  to 

'  Mr.  Gaj  (on  Femoral  Sapture,  p.  13)  describe  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  as  advAnciag 
to  the  sapheDuus  upt-Ding.  then  becoming  abruptly  reflected  on  itself,  bu  tu  to  form  two  layera, 
tiie  inner  or  lower  of  which  is  continuous  with  the  thin  fascia  repeatediv  alludei]  tu  bT  Sir  A. 
Cooper  as  spread  out  beneath  it  anil  in  front  of  the  iiheath  of  the  vessels.  I'liis  deep  layer  of  the 
iliao  fascia  m  trnverst^l  by  a  band  ofllgamentous  tibres  Mng  immediately  behind  the  crarol  arch, 
and  naine<l  the  deeji  crural  arcli,  which  Mr.  Gay  identifies  with  Bey's  ligament. 
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which  it  is  closely  united,  is  continuous  with  the  sheath  of  the  Psoas  and  Diacus 
muscles,  and  is  finally  lost  in  the  fibrous  capsule  of  the  hip-joint.  This  fascia  is 
attached  above  to  tfie  pectineal  line,  and  internally  to  the  margin  of  the  pubic 
arch.  It  may  be  observed  from  this  description  that  the  iliac  portion  of  the 
fascia  lata  passes  in  front  of  the  femoral  vessels,  the  pubic  portion  behind  them ; 
an  apparent  aperture  consequently  exists  between  tne  two,  through  which  the 
internal  saphenous  joins  the  femoral  vein. 

Tlie  Saphenous  Opening  is  an  oval-shaped  aperture,  measuring  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  width.  It  is  situated  at  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the  thigh,  below  Poupart's  ligament,  towards  the  inner  side,  and  is 
directed  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards. 

Its  outer  margin  is  of  a  semilunar  form,  thin,  strong,  sharply  defined,  and  lies 
on  a  plane  considerably  anterior  to  the  inner  margin.  If  this  edge  is  traced 
upwards,  it  will  be.  seen  to  form  a  curved  elongated  process  or  cornu  (the  superior 
cornu),  ov  falciform  process  of  Burns ^  which  ascendis  in  front  of  the  femoral  ves- 
sels, and,  curving  inwards,  is  attached  to  Poupart's  ligament  and  to  the  spine  of 
the  pubes  and  pectineal  line,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  pubic  portion.*  If 
traced  downwards,  it  is  found  continuous  with  another  curvea  margin,  the  con- 
cavity  of  which  is  directed  upwards  and  inwards:  this  is  the  inferior  cornu  of 
the  saphenous  opening,  and  is  blended  with  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata 
covering  the  Pectineus  muscle. 

The  inner  boundary  of  the  opening  is  on  a  plane  posterior  to  the  outer  margin 
and  behind  the  level  of  the  femoral  vessels;  it  is  much  less  prominent  and  defined 
than  the  outer,  from  being  stretched  over  the  subjacent  Pectineus  muscle.  It  is 
through  the  saphenous  opening  that  a  femoral  hernia  passes  after  descending 
along  the  crural  canal. 

If  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  saphenous  openinff  while  the  limb  is  moved 
in  different  directions,  the  aperture  will  be  found  to  be  greatly  constricted  on 
extending  the  limb,  or  rotating  it  outwards,  and  to  be  relaxed  on  flexing  the  limb 
and  inverting  it :  hence  the  necessity  for  placing  the  limb  in  the  latter  position 
in  employing  the  taxis  for  the  reduction  of  a  femoral  hernia. 

The  ilijic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  but  not  its  falciform  process,  should  now  be  removed  by 
detucliin^  it  from  the  lower  margin  of  Pou part's  ligament,  carefully  dissecting  it  from  the  sub- 
jacent structures,  and  turning  it  inwards,  when  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  is  exposed 
descending  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  (Fig.  552). 

The  Crural  Arch^  or  Poupari's  Ligament^  is  the  lower  border  of  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  External  oblique  muscle,  which  stretches  across  from  the  anterior 
su])erior  spine  of  tlie  ilium  to  the  spine  of  the  os  pubis  and  pectineal  line:  the 
portion  corresponding  to  the  latter  insertion  is  called  Gimbernat's  Ligament. 
The  direction  of  Poupart's  ligament  is  curved  downwards  towards  the  iliigli ; 
its  outer  half  being  oblique,  its  inner  half  nearly  horizontal.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  tlie  space  included  between  the  crural  arch  and  innominate  lx>ne  is  filled  in 
by  tlie  parts  which  descend  from  the  abdomen  into  the  thigh.  The  outer  half 
of  the  space  is  occupied  by  the  Iliacus  and  Psoas  muscles,  together  with  the 

*  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  in  the  recognized  description  of  these  ligaments  (Hey's  and  Burns's) 
any  difference  between  the  two;  nor  is  it  clear  what  structure  Mr.  Hey  really  intended  to 
desiM-ibe.  Mr.  Gay  (on  Femoral  Rupture,  p.  10)  gives  very  cogent  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
**dcep  crural  arch"  was  the  structure  which  Hey  had  in  view.  The  most  recent  writer  on 
Femoral  Hernia  speaks  thus  while  treating  of  these  parts: — *'The  whole  upper  edge  of  the 
iliac  fascia  lata  is  commonly  called  the  *  falciform  process,'  whilst  its  deeper  tibres  receive  the 
name  of  ^  Burns's  ligament.'  Hey's  femoral  ligament  would  appear  to  consist  of  distinct  tibres 
connected  with  the  inner  fold  of  the  iliac  fascia,  which  extend  immediately  beneath  the  tendon 
of  the  external  oblique  to  the  subperitoneal  fascia."  (Oallexdkr,  On  the  Anatomy  of  t/^e  Parts 
concerned  in  Femoral  Rupture^  p.  19,  note.)  This  description  of  Hey's  ligament  accords  closely 
with  that  of  the  deep  crural  arch,  for  the  subperitoneal  fascia  is  Mr.  Callender's  name  for  the 
fascia  transversal  is.  Mr.  Callender  goes  on  to  say,  **  The  upper  border  of  this  (saphenous)  o]>ening 
thus  receives,  by  an  unfortunate  complication,  the  names  of  *Falcifbrm  process,'  *  Femoral  liga- 
ment,' '  Burns's  or  Hey's  ligament.'  The  various  divisions  of  the  iliac  fascia  lata  depend  in  great 
measure  upon  the  skill  of  tne  dissector,  and  are,  in  my  opinion,  artiticicd." 
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external  cutaneous  and  nuterior  crural  nerves.  The  pubic  side  of  the  space  is 
occupied  by  the  femoral  vessels  included  in  their  sheath,  a  small  oval-shaped 
inlerval  existing  between  the  femoral  vein  and  the  inner  wall  of  the  sheath, 
which  is  occupied  merely  by  a  little  loose  areolar  tis.sue,  and  occasionally  by  a 
small  lymphatic  gland:  this  is  the  crural  canal,  along  which  the  gut  descends  in 
femoral  hernia. 

Ghnltmafs  Ligament  {Fig,  554)  is  that  part  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  External 
ohli'^Lie  muscle  whicli  is  reflected  downwards  and  outwards,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  pectineal  line  of  the  os  pubis.     It  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  larger  in  the 

Fig.  562. — Femoral  HerDia.    Iliac  Portion  of  Fascia  Lata  removed,  aiiU  Slieath  of 
Femoral  Vessels  and  Femoral  Canal  eKposed. 


male  than  in  the  female,  almost  horizontal  in  direction  in  the  erect  posture,  and 
of  a  triangular  form,  the  base  directed  outwards.  Its  base,  or  outer  margin,  is 
concave,  thin  and  sharp,  lies  in  contact  with  the  crural  sheath,  and  is  blended 
with  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata.  Its  apex  corres|)onds  to  the  spine  of 
the  pubes.  Its  posterior  maryin  is  attached  to  the  pectineal  line.  lis  anterior 
margin  is  continuous  with  Poupart's  ligament. 

Crural  Shealk.  If  Poupart's  ligament  is  divided,  the  femoral  or  crural  sheath 
may  be  demonstrated  as  a  continuation  downwards  of  the  fasciic  that  line  the 
abdomen,  the  transversalis  fascia  passing  down  in  front  of  the  fomonil  vessels,  and 
the  iliac  fascia  descending  behind  tbcm  :  these  fascise  are  directly  continuous  on 
the  iliac  side  of  the  femoral  artery,  but  a  small  space  exists  between  the  femoral 
vein  and  the  point  where  tbcy  are  continuous  on  the  pubic  .^iile  of  that  vessel, 
which  constitutes  the  femoral  or  crural  canal.  The  femoral  sheath  is  closely 
adherent  to  the  contained  vessels  about  an  inch  below  the  saphenous  opening, 
becoming  blended  with  the  areolar  sheath  of  the  vessels,  but  opposite  Pouparvs 
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ligament  it  is  much  larger  than  is  required  to  coDtaiD  them;  lieoce  the  fuund 

shaped  Ibrm  whioh  it  preaeut^.  The  outer  border  of  the  sheath  is  perforated  t 
the  genito-criiral  nerve.  It-s  inner  border  is  pierced  by  the  internal  Raphei 
vein,  and  numerous  lymphatic  vessels.  In  front,  it  is  covered  by  the  iliac  porticl 
of  the  fascia  iula;  and  behind  it  is  the  pubic  portion  of  the  same  fascia. 

Deep  Cniral  Arch.     Pu.ssing  across  the  front  of  the  crural  sheath,  and  cloesl]! 
connected  with  it,  is  a  thickened  band  of  fibres,  called  the  tieep  crural  arch. 
is  apparently  a  thickening  of  the  ikscia  transversal  is,  joining  cxIernKlly  lo  ll 
cenire  of  Poupurt's  ligament,  and  arching  across  the  front  of  the  crural  sheatli,  N 
be  inserted  by  a  broad  attachment  into  the  pectineal  line,  behind  the  conjoira  ' 
tendon.     In  some  subjects  this  structure  is  not  very  promiucnlly  marked, : 
uot  unfrequently  it  ia  altogether  wanting. 

Fig.  553,— Structures  which  puM  beneath  the  Orurnl  Ai-oh. 


If  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sheath  is  removed,  the  femoral  artery  and  vein  i 
seen  lying  side  by  side,  a  thin  septum  separating  the  two  vessels,  while  nnoltti 
septum  may  be  seen  Iving  jnst  internal  to  the  vein  and  cutting  off  a  small  spi 
between  the  vein  an5  the  inner  wall  of  the  shealh.  The  septa  arc  slrotob 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  sheath,  so  that  each  vessel  j 
inclosed  in  a  separate  compartment.  The  interval  left  between  the  vein  and  t 
inner  wall  of  the  sheath  ia  not  filled  up  by  any  structure,  exceptinjif  a  lillle  lo< 
areolar  tissue,  a  few  lymphatic  vessels,  and  occasionally  a  lymphatic  gland  :  ti 
ia  the  femora!  or  crural  canal,  through  which  the  intestine  descends  in  femoM 
liernia. 

The  crural  canal  is  the  narrow  interval  between  the  femoral  vein  and  the  ii 
wall  of  the  crural  sheath.     It  exists  as  a  distinct  canal  only  when  the  sheath  I 
been  separated  from  the  vein  by  dissection,  or  by  the  pressure  of  a  hernia  or  turn 
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Its  length  is  from  a  quarter  to  half  ao  inch,  and  it  extends  from  GimberDat's  liga- 
ment to  the  upper  part  of  the  saphenous  opening.  ■ 

Its  anCerior  wall  is  very  narrow,  and  formed  by  a  continuation  downwards  of 
the  fascia  trans versalis,  under  Poupart's  ligament,  covered  by  the  falciform  proc- 
ess of  the  fascin  lata. 

Its  posterior  wall  is  formed  by  a  continuation  downwards  of  the  iliac  fascia 
covering  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata. 

Its  outer  wall  is  formed  by  the  librous  septum  separating  it  from  the  inner  side 
of  the  femoral  vein. 

Its  inner  tvall  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  processes  of  the  transversalia 
and  itinc  fasciiB,  which  form  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  sheath,  and  lies  in  con- 
tact with  the  outer  edge  of  Gimbernat's  ligament. 

Fig.  654. — Hernia.    The  Relations  of  tbe  Femoral  and  Internal  Abdominal  Rings, 
H«en  from  within  the  Abdomen.    Right  Side. 


This  canal  has  two  orifices — a  lower  one,  the  saphenous  opening,  closed  by  the 
cribriform  fascia;  an  upper  one,  the/emoraZor  eruralring,  closed  by  the  septum 
crurale. 

The  /Vmoroi  or  crwra/  ring  (Fig.  553)  ia  the  upper  opening  of  the  femoral  canal, 
and  lends  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.'  It  is  bounded  m  front  by  Poupart's 
ligament  and  the  deep  crural  arch  ;  behind  by  the  pubes,  covered  by  the  Pectineus 
muscle  and  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata;  internally,  by  t!ie  base  of  Gim- 
bernat's ligament,  the  conjoined  tendon,  the  traniiversalis  fascia,  and  the  deep 
crural  arch ;  e.xternally,  by  the  fibrous  septum  lying  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
femoral  vein.  The  femoral  ring  is  of  an  oval  form  ;  its  long  diameter,  directed 
transversely,  measures  about  half  an  inch,  and  it  is  larger  in  the  female  than  in 
the  male,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  greater  frequency  of  femoral  hernia 
in  the  former  sex. 

Position  of  Paris  around  the  Ring.  The  spermatic  cord  in  the  male,  and  round 
ligament  in  the  female,  lie  immediately  above  the  anterior  margin  of  the  femoral 
ring,  and  may  be  divided  in  an  operation  for  femoral  hernia  if  tlie  incision  for 
the  relief  of  the  .stricture  is  not  of  limited  e.xtent.  In  the  female  this  is  of  little 
importance,  but  in  the  male  the  spermatic  artery  and  vas  deferens  may  be  divided. 

^\xe  j'emoral  vein  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ring. 

'  Thi4  rinc,  like  the  cnirni  cannl.  in  a  iniirbid  or  an  nrcifieial  product.  "  Each  femoral  hernia 
make!!  tor  Uw\l  (I'nr  neither  oiirkt  exif<t3  in  rhe  natariil  anatomy  of  the  region)  a  crural  canal,  and 
a  crural  (feinorul)  ring." — Callendsr,  op.  eit.,  p.  40. 
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The  epigastric  artery,  in  its  passage  inwards  from  the  external  iliac  artery  to 
the  umbilicus,  passes  across  the  upper  and  outer  angle  of  the  crural  ring,  and  is 
consequently  in  danger  of  being  wounded  if  the  stricture  is  divided  in  a  direction 
upwards  and  outwards. 

The  communicating  branch  between  the  epigastric  and  obturator  lies  in  front  of 
the  ring. 

The  circumference  of  the  ring  is  thus  seen  to  be  bounded  by  vessels  in  every 
part,  excepting  internally  and  behind.  It  is  in  the  former  position  that  the  strict- 
ure is  divided  in  cases  of  strangulated  femoral  hernia. 

The  obturator  artery^  when  it  arises  by  a  common  trunk  with  the  epigastric, 
which  occurs  once  in  every  three  subjects  and  a  half,  bears  a  very  important  rela- 
tion to  the  crural  ring.  In  some  cases  it  descends  on  the  inner  side  of  the  external 
iliac  vein  to  the  obturator  foramen,  and  will  consequently  lie  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  crural  ring,  where  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  wounded  in  the  opera- 
tion for  dividing  the  stricture  in  femoral  hernia.  (See  Fig.  340,  p.  546, 1st  fig.) 
Occasionally,  however,  the  obturator  artery  curves  along  the  free  margin  of 
Gimbernat's  ligament  in  its  passage  to  the  obturator  foramen  :  it  would,  conse- 
quently, skirt  along  the  greater  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  crural  canal, 
and  could  hardly  avoid  being  wounded  in  the  operation.  (See  Fig.  340,  p.  546, 
2d  fig.) 

Septum  Crurale,  The  femoral  ring  is  closed  by  a  layer  of  condensed  areolar 
tissue,  called,  by  J.  Cloquet,  the  septum  crurale.  This  serves  as  a  barrier  to  the 
protrusion  of  a  hernia  through  this  part.  Its  upper  surface  is  slightly  concave, 
and  supports  a  small  lymphatic  glana,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  subserous 
areolar  tissue  and  peritoneum.  Its  under  surface  is  turned  towards  the  femoral 
canal.  The  septum  crurale  is  perforated  by  numerous  apertures  for  the  passage 
of  lymphatic  vessels,  connecting  the  deep  inguinal  glands  with  those  surrounding 
the  external  iliac  artery. 

The  size  of  the  femoral  canal,  the  degree  of  tension  of  its  orifices,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  degree  of  constriction  of  a  hernia,  vary  according  to  the  position  of 
the  limb.  If  the  leg  and  thigh  are  extended,  abducted,  or  everted,  the  femoral 
canal  and  its  orifices  are  rendered  tense,  from  the  traction  on  these  parts  by  Pou- 
part's  ligament  and  the  fascia  lata,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  passing  the  finger 
along  the  canal.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  thigh  is  flexed  upon  the  pelvis,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  addncted  and  rotated  inwards,  the  femoral  canal  and  its  orifices 
become  considerably  relaxed ;  for  this  reason  the  limb  should  always  be  placed 
in  the  latter  position  when  the  application  of  the  taxis  is  made  in  attempting  the 
redaction  of  a  femoral  hernia. 

The  septum  crurale  is  separated  from  the  peritoneum  by  a  quantity  of  loose 
subserous  areolar  tissue.  In  some  subjects  this  tissue  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  adipose  substance,  which,  when  protruded  forwards  in  front  of  the  sac 
of  a  femoral  hernia,  may  be  mistaken  for  a  portion  of  omentum. 

Descent  of  the  Hernia,  From  the  preceding  description  it  follows  that  the 
femoral  ring  must  be  a  weak  point  in  the  abdominal  wall :  hence  it  is,  that  when 
violent  or  long-continued  pressure  is  made  upon  the  abdominal  viscera,  a  portion 
of  intestine  may  be  forced  into  it,  constituting  a  femoral  hernia  ;  and  the  changes 
in  the  tissues  of  the  abdomen  which  are  produced  by  pregnancy,  together  with 
the  larger  size  of  this  aperture  in  the  female,  serve  to  explain  the  frequency  of 
this  form  of  hernia  in  women. 

When  a  portion  of  the  intestine  is  forced  through  the  femoral  ring,  it  carries 
before  it  a  pouch  of  peritoneum,  which  forms  what  is  called  the  hernial  sac  ;  it 
receives  an  investment  from  the  subserous  areolar  tissue,  and  from  the  septum 
crurale,  and  descends  vertically  along  the  crural  canal  in  the  inner  compartment 
of  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  as  far  as  the  saphenous  opening ;  at  tnis  point 
it  changes  its  course,  being  prevented  from  extending  furtner  down  the  sheath 
on  account  of  the  narrowing  of  the  sheath  and  its  close  contact  with  the  vessels, 
and  also  from  the  close  attachment  of  the  superficial  fascia  and  crural  sheath  to 
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the  lower  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  saphenous  opening;  the  tumor 
is,  consequently,  directed  forwards,  pushing  before  it  the  cribriform  fascia,  and 
then  curves  upwards  on  to  the  falciform  process  of  the  fascia  lata  and  lower  part 
of  the  tendon  of  the  External  oblique,  being  covered  by  the  superficial  fascia  and 
integument.  While  the  hernia  is  contained  in  the  femoral  canal,  it  is  usually  of 
small  size,  owing  to  the  resisting  nature  of  the  surrounding  parts ;  but  when  it 
has  escaped  from  the  saphenous  opening  into  the  loose  areolar  tissue  of  the  groin, 
it  becomes  considerably  enlarged.  The  direction  taken  by  a  femoral  hernia  in  its 
descent  is  at  first  downwards,  then  forwards  and  upwards;  this  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  as  in  the  application  of  the  taxis  for  the  reduction  of  a  femoral  hernia, 
pressure  should  be  airected  in  the  reverse  order. 

Coverings  of  the  Hernia,  The  coverings  of  a  femoral  hernia  from  within  out- 
wards are  peritoneum,  subserous  areolar  tissue,  the  septum  crurale,  crural  sheath, 
cribriform  fascia,  superficial  fascia,  and  integument.* 

Varieties  of  Femoral  Hernia.  If  the  intestine  descends  along  the  femoral 
canal  only  as  far  as  the  saphenous  opening,  and  does  not  escape  from  this  aper- 
ture, it  is  called  incomplete  femoral  hernia.  The  small  size  of  the  protrusion  in 
this  form  of  hernia,  on  account  of  the  firm  and  resisting  nature  of  the  canal 
in  which  it  is  contained,  renders  it  an  exceedingly  dangerous  variety  of  the 
disease,  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  detecting  the  existence  of  the  swelling, 
especially  in  corpulent  subjects.  The  coverings  of  an  incomplete  femoral  hernia 
would  be,  from  without  inwards,  integument,  superficial  fascia,  falciform  process 
of  fascia  lata,  crural  sheath,  septum  crurale,  sul)serous  cellular  tissue,  and  peri- 
toneum. When,  however,  the  liernial  tumor  protrudes  through  the  saphenous 
opening,  and  directs  itself  forwards  and  upwards,  it  forms  a  complete  femoral 
hernia.  Occasionally  the  hernial  sac  descends  on  the  iliac  side  of  the  femoral 
vessels,  or  in  front  of  these  vessels,  or  even  sometimes  behind  them. 

Tlie  seat  of  stricture  of  a  femoral  hernia  varies:  it  may  be  in  the  peritoneum 
at  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac ;  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  it  would  appear 
to  be  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  falciform  process  of  the  fascia  lata  with  the 
lunated  edge  of  Gimbernat's  ligament;  or  at  the  margin  of  the  saphenous  open- 
ing in  the  thigh.  The  stricture  should  in  every  case  be  divided  in  a  direction 
upwards  and  inwards ;  and  the  extent  necessary  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  about 
two  or  three  lines.  By  these  means,  all  vessels  or  other  structures  of  importance, 
in  relation  with  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  will  be  avoided. 

'  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  described  an  investment  for  femoral  hernia  under  the  name  of  "  Fascia 
proj^ria,''  lyinj?  immediately  external  to  the  peritoneal  sac,  but  frequently  separated  from  it  by 
more  or  less  adipose  tissue.  Surgically,  it  is  important  to  remember  the  existence  (at  any  rate, 
the  occasional  existence)  of  this  layer,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  an  inexperienced  oper- 
ator may  mistake  the  fascia  for  the  peritoneal  sac^  and  the  contained  fat  for  omentum.  Ana- 
tomically, this  fascia  appears  identiciu  with  what  is  called  in  the  text  "subserous  areolar  tissue," 
the  areolar  tissue  being  thickened  and  caused  to  assume  a  membranous  appearance  by  the  pressure 
of  the  hernia. 


Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Perinseum  and  Ischio- 
rectal Region. 

Dissection. — The  student  should  select  a  well -developed  mnscnlar  subject,  free  from  fat,  and 
the  dissection  should  be  commenced  early,  in  order  that  the  parts  may  be  examined  in  as  recent 
a  state  as  possible.  A  staff  having  been  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  the  subject  placed  in 
the  position  shown  in  Fig.  565,  the  scrotum  should  be  raised  upwards,  and  retainea  in  tnat  posi- 
tion, and  the  rectum  moderately  distended  with  tow. 

The  space  which  is  now  exposed  corresponds  to  the  inferior  aperture  or  outlet 
of  the  pelvis.  Its  deep  boundaries  are,  in  front,  the  pubic  arch  and  subpubic 
ligament ;  behind,  the  tip  of  the  coccyx ;  and  on  eacn  side,  the  ramus  of  the 
pubes  and  ischium,  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  great  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ment. The  space  included  by  these  boundaries  is  somewhat  lozenge-shaped,  and 
is  limited  on  the  surface  of  the  body  by  the  scrotum  in  front,  by  the  buttocks 
behind,  and  on  each  side  by  the  inner  side  of  the  thighs.  It  measures,  from 
before  backwards,  about  four  inches,  and  about  three  in  the  broadest  part  of  its 
transverse  diameter,  between  the  ischial  tuberosities.  A  line  drawn  transversely 
between  the  anterior  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  on  each  side,  in  front 
of  the  anus,  subdivides  this  space  into  two  portions.  The  anterior  portion  con- 
tains the  penis  and  urethra,  and  is  called  the  perinseum.  The  posterior  portion 
contains  the  termination  of  the  rectum,  and  is  called  the  ischio-rectal  region. 

ISCHIO-RECTAL   REGION. 

The  ischio-rectal  region  corresponds  to  the  portion  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis 
situated  immediately  behind  the  perinaeum :  it  contains  the  termination  of  the 
rectum.  A  deep  fossa,  filled  with  fat,  is  seeti  on  either  side  of  the  intestine, 
between  it  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium ;  this  is  called  the  ischio-rectal 
fossa. 

The  ischio-rectal  region  presents  in  the  middle  line  the  aperture  of  the  anus; 
around  this  orifice,  the  integument  is  thrown  into  numerous  folds,  which  are 
obliterated  on  distension  of  the  intestine.  The  integument  is  of  a  dark  color, 
continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rfectum,  and  provided  with 
numerous  follicles,  which  occasionally  inflame  and  suppurate,  and  may  be  mis- 
taken for  fistulie.  The  veins  around  the  margin  of  the  anus  are  occasionally 
much  dilated,  forming  a  number  of  hard,  pendent  masses,  of  a  dark  bluish  color, 
covered  partly  by  mucous  membrane  and  partly  by  the  integument.  These 
tumors  constitute  the  disease  called  external  piles. 

Dissection.  Make  an  incision  through  the  integument,  along  the  median  line,  from  the  base  of 
the  scrotum  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  anus;  carry  it  round  the  margins  of  this  aperture 
to  its  posterior  extremity,  and  continue  it  backwards  about  an  inch  behind  the  tip  of  the  coccyx. 
A  transverse  incision  should  now  be  carried  across  the  base  of  the  scrotum,  joining  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  preceding;  a  second,  carried  in  the  same  direction,  should  be  made  in  front  of 
the  anus:  and  a  third  at  the  ])osterior  extremity  of  the  gut.  These  incisions  should  \ye  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  enable  the  dissector  to  raise  the  integument  from  the  inner  side  of  the  thighs. 
The  flaps  of  skin  corresponding  to  the  ischio-rectal  region  (Figs.  655-59)  should  now  be  removed. 
In  dissecting  the  integument  from  this  region  great  care  is  required,  otherwise  the  External 
sphincter  will  be  removed,  as  it  is  intimately  adherent  to  the  skin. 

The  superficial  fascia  is  exposed  on  the  removal  of  the  skin ;  it  is  very  thick, 
areolar  in  texture,  and  contains  much  fat  in  its  meshes.  In  it  are  found  ramify- 
ing  two  or  three  cutaneous  branches  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve ;  these  turn  round 
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the  inferior  border  of  the  Gluteus  maximus,  and  are  distributed  to  the  integu- 
ment in  this  region. 

Corrurjator  Cutis  Am,  Around  the  anus  is  a  thin  stratum  of  involuntary 
muscle,  which  radiates  from  the  interior  of  the  anus,  where  it  commences  in  the 
submucous  tissue,  to  the  skin  outside,  where  it  blends  with  the  subdermic  tissue. 
By  its  contraction  it  raises  the  skin  into  ridges  radiating  from  the  margin  of 
the  anus. 

The  External  sphincter  is  a  thin  flat  plane  of  muscular  fibres,  elliptical  in  shape, 
and  intimately  adherent  to  the  integumeut  surrounding  the  margin  of  the  anus. 
It  measures  about  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  from  its  anterior  to  its  posterior 
extremity,  being  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  opposite  the  anus.  It  arises  from  the 
tip  of  the  coccyx,  by  a  narrow  tendinous  band ;  and  from  the  superficial  fascia  in 
front  of  that  bone;  and  is  inserted  into  the  tendinous  centre  of  the  periiweum, 
joining  with  the  Transversus  perina^i,  the  Levator  ani,  and  the  Accelerator 
urinae.  Like  other  sphincter  muscles,  it  consists  of  two  planes  of  muscular 
fibre,  which  surround  the  margin  of  the  anus,  and  join  in  a  commissure  before 
and  behind. 

Fig.  555. — Dissection  of  PerinsBum  and  Ischio-rectal  Region. 


Relations, — By  its  superficial  surface^  with  the  integument ;  by  its  deep  surface 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  internal  Sphincter ;  and  is  separated  from  the  Levator 
ani  by  loose  areolar  tissue. 

The  Sphincter  ani  is  a  voluntary  muscle,  supplied  by  the  hemorrhoidal  branch 
of  the  fourth  "Sacral  nerve.  This  muscle  is  divided  in  the  operation  for  fistula  in 
ano:  and  also  in  some  cases  of  fissure  of  the  rectum,  esj>ecially  if  attended  with 
much  pain  or  spasm.  The  object  of  its  division  is  to  keep  the  parts  at  rest  and 
in  contact  during  the  healing  process. 

The  Internal  sphincter  is  a  muscular  ring  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  which 
surrounds  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rectum,  its  inferior  border  being  contiguous 
to,  but  quite  separate  from,  the  External  sphincter.  This  muscle  is  about  two 
lines  in  thickness,  and  is  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  the  involuntary  circular 
fibres  of  the  intestine.  It  is  paler  in  color,  and  less  coarse  in  texture,  than  the 
External  sphincter. 

The  ischio-rectal  fossa  is  situated  between  the  end  of  the  rectum  and  the  tuber- 
osity  of  the  ischium  on  each  side.  It  is  triangular  in  shape :  its  base,  directed  to 
the  surface  of  the  body,  is  formed  by  the  integument  of  the  ischio-rectal  region ; 
its  apex^  directed  upwards,  corresj)onds  to  the  point  of  division  of  the  obturator 
fascia,  and  the  thin  membrane  given  oft'  from  it,  which  covers  the  outer  surface 
of  the  Levator  ani  (anal  fascia).  Its  dimensions  are  about  an  inch  in  breadth  at 
the  base,  and  about  two  inches  in  depth,  being  deeper  behind  than  in  front.  It 
is  bounded  internally  by  the  Sphincter  ani.  Levator  ani,  and  Coccygeus  muscles; 
externally  by  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  the  obturator  fascia,  which  covers 
the  inner  surface  of  the  Obturator  internus  muscle;  in  front  it  is  limited  by  the 
59 
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line  of  junction  of  the  superficial  and  deep  perinaeal  fascise ;  and  behind,  by  the 
margin  of  the  Gluteus  maximus,  and  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  This  space 
is  filled  with  a  large  mass  of  adipose  substance,  which  explains  the  frequency 
with  which  abscesses  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  rectum  burrow  to  a  consider- 
able depth. 

If  the  subject  has  been  injected,  on  placing  the  finger  on  the  outer  wall  of  this 
fossa,  the  internal  pudic  artery,  with  its  accompanying  veins  and  nerve,  will  be 
felt  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  margin  of  the  ischiatic  tuberosity,  but 
approaching  nearer  the  surface  as  they  pass  forwards  along  the  inner  margin  of 
the  pubic  arch.  These  structures  are  inclosed  in  a  sheath  formed  by  the  obturator 
fascia,  the  pudic  nerve  lying  below  the  artery.  Crossing  the  space  transversely, 
about  its  centre,  are  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  vessels  and  nerves,  branches  of  the 
internal  pudic;  they  are  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  anus,  and  to  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum.  These  vessels  are  occasionally  of  large 
size,  and  may  give  rise  to  troublesome  hemorrhage  when  divided  in  the  operation 
of  lithotomy,  or  of  fistula  in  ano.  At  the  back  part  of  this  space  may  be  seen  a 
branch  of  the  fourth  sacral  nerve ;  and,  at  the  fore  part  of  the  space,  a  cutaneous 
branch  of  the  perinaeal  nerve. 

Perin-£UM. 

The  perinaeal  space  is  of  a  triangular  form ;  its  deep  boundaries  are  limited, 
laterally,  by  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischia,  meeting  in  front  at  the  pubic  arch ; 
behind,  by  an  imaginary  transverse  line,  extending  between  the  tuberosities  of 
the  ischia.  The  lateral  boundaries  vary,  in  the  adult,  from  three  inches  to  three 
inches  and  a  half  in  length ;  and  the  base  from  two  to  three  inches  and  a  half  in 
breadth;  the  average  extent  of  the  space  being  two  inches  and  three-quarters. 
The  variations  in  the  diameter  of  this  space  are  of  extreme  interest  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  and  the  extraction  of  a  stone  from  the  cavity  of 
the  bladder.  In  those  cases  where  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  are  near  together 
it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  incisions  in  the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy 
less  oblique  than  if  the  tuberosities  were  widely  separated,  and  the  perinatal  s]^ace, 
consequently,  wider.  The  perinaeum  is  subdivided  by  the  median  raphe  into  two 
equal  parts.  Of  these,  the  left  is  the  one  in  which  the  operation  of  lithotomy  is 
per  ft  )r  mod. 

In  the  middle  line  the  perinaeum  is  convex,  and  corresponds  to  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra.  The  skin  covering  it  is  of  a  dark  color,  thin,  freely  movable  upon  the 
subjacent  parts,  and  covered  with  sharp,  crisp  hairs,  which  should  be  reniove^l 
before  the  dissection  of  the  part  is  commenced.  In  front  of  the  anus  a  prominent 
line  commences,  the  raphe,  continuous  in  front  with  the  raph(5  of  the  scrotum. 
The  Haps  of  integument  corresponding  to  this  space  having  been  removed,  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Figs.  555-58,  the  superficial  fascia  is  exposed. 

The  Sfiperficial  Fascia  consists  of  two  layers,  superficial  and  deep,  as  in  other 
regions  of  the  body. 

The  superficial  layer  is  thick,  loose,  areolar  in  texture,  and  contains  much 
adipose  tissue  in  its  meshes,  the  amount  of  which  varies  in  different  subjects.  In 
front  it  is  continuous  with  the  dartos  of  the  scrotum;  behind,  it  is  continuous 
with  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  surrounding  the  anus;  and,  on  either  side, 
with  the  same  fascia  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thighs.  Thi.^  layer  should  be  care- 
fully removed  after  it  has  been  examined,  when  the  deep  layer  will  be  ex{X)sed. 

The  deep  layer  of  superficial  fascia  (superficial  perinaeal  fascia)  is  thin,  aponeu- 
rotic in  structure,  and  of  considerable  strength,  serving  to  bind  down  the  muscles 
of  the  root  of  the  penis.  It  is  continuous,  in  front,  with  the  dartos  of  the  scro- 
tum ;  on  either  side  it  is  firmly  attached  to  the  margins  of  the  rami  of  the  pubes 
and  ischium,  external  to  the  crus  penis,  and  as  far  back  as  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  ;  posteriorly  it  curves  down  behind  the  Transversus  perinsei  muscles  to 
join  the  lower  margin  of  the  deep  perinaeal  fascia.  This  fascia  not  only  covers 
the  muscles  in  this  region,  but  sends  down  a  vertical  septum  from  its  under 
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surface,  which  separates  the  back  part  of  the  subjacent  space  into  two,  beii^ 
incomplete  in  front. 

In  rupture  of  the  anterior  porlion  of  the  urethra,  accompanied  by  extravasa- 
tion of  urine,  the  fiuid  makes  its  way  forwards,  beneath  this  fascia,  into  the 
areolar  tissue  of  the  scrotum,  penis,  and  anterior  and  lateral  portions  of  the 
abdomen ;  it  rarely  extends  into  the  areolar  tissue  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thighs, 
or  backwards  around  the  anus.  This  liraitntioQ  of  the  extravasated  fluid  to  the 
parts  above  named  is  easy  of  explanation,  when  the  attachment  of  the  deep  layer 
of  the  superficial  fascia  are  considered.  When  this  fascia  is  removed  the  mus- 
cles connected  with  the  penis  and  urethra  will  be  exposed;  these  are,  in  the 
middle  line,  the  Accelerator  urina? ;  on  each  side,  the  Erector  penis ;  and  behind, 
the  Transversus  periuEei, 

The  Accelerator  urinae  (Ejaculalor  seminis,  or  bulbo-cavernosus)  is  placed  in 
the  middle  line  of  the  perimeum,  immediately  in  front  of  the  anus.  It  consists 
of  two  symmetrical  halves,  united  along  tlie  median  line  by  a  tendinous  raph^. 

Fig.  656. — The  Perinteum.    The  lategunieDt  and  Superficial  La;er  of 
Superficial  Fascia  reSeoted. 


It  arises  from  the  central  tendon  of  the  perinieum,  and  from  the  median  raph^ 
in  front.  From  this  point  tin  fibres  diverge  like  the  plumes  of  a  pen  ;  the  most 
posterior  form  a  thin  layer,  which  are  lost  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  trian- 
gular ligament;  the  middle  fibres  encircle  the  bulb  and  adjacent  parts  of  the 
corpus  spongiosum,  and  join  with  the  fibres  of  the  opposite  side,  on  the  u|iper 
part  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  in  a  strong  aponeurosis;  the  anterior  fibres,  the 
longest  and  most  distinct,  spread  out  over  the  sides  of  the  corpus  cavemosum,  to 
be  inserted  partly  into  that  body,  anterior  to  the  Erector  (lenis,  occasionally 
extending  to  the  os  pubis;  partly  terminating  in  a  tendinous  expansion,  which 
covers  the  dorsal  vessels  of  tlie  penis.  The  latter  fibres  are  best  seen  by  divid- 
ing the  muscle  longitudinally,  and  dissecting  it  outwards  from  the  surface  of  the 
urethra. 

Actions.     This  muscle  serves  to  empty  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  after  the 
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bladder  has  expelled  its  coutents;  during  the  greater  part  of  the  act  of  micturi- 
tioQ  its  fibres  are  relaxed,  and  it  only  comes  i  uio  action  at  the  end  of  the  process. 
The  middle  6bres  are  supposed,  by  Krause,  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  the  corpu* 
Bpongiosum,  by  compressing  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  bulb.  The  anterior  fibres, 
according  to  Tyrrel,  also  contribute  to  ihe  erection  of  the  peni§,  as  they  are 
inserted  into,  and  continuoos  with,  the  fascia  of  the  penis,  compressing  the  dorsal 
vein  during  the  contraction  of  the  muscle. 

The  Erector  penis  covers  the  unattached  part  of  the  eras  penis.  It  is  an  elon- 
gated muscle,  broader  in  the  middle  than  at  either  extremity,  and  situated  on 
either  side  of  the  lateral  boundary  of  the  perinseum,  It  arises  by  tendinous  and 
fleshy  fibres  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  behind  the 
crus  penis,  from  the  surface  of  the  crus,  and  from  the  adjacent  portion  of  the 
ramus  of  the  pubes.     From  these  points  fleshy  fibres  succeed,  which  end  in  an 

Fig.  657.— The  Superficial  Muscles  and  Veuseh  of  the  Perinieum. 


aponeurosis  which  is  inserted  into  the  sides  and  under  surface  of  the  crus  penis. 
This  muscle  compresses  the  cms  penis  and  retards  the  return  of  the  blood  through 
the  veins,  and  thus  serves  to  maintain  the  organ  erect. 

The  Transvers'is  periri^i  is  a  narrow  muscular  slip,  which  passes  more  or  less 
transversely  across  the  buck  part  of  the  perinjeal  space.  It  arises  by  a  small 
tendon  from  the  inner  and  fore  side  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and,  yass- 
ing  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards,  is  inserted  into  the  central  tendinous  point 
of  tlie  perinseum,  joining  in  this  situation  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side, 
the  Sphincter  ani  behind,  and  the  Aeceleriitor  urinte  in  front. 

Between  the  muscles  just  examined  a  triangular  space  exists,  bounded  inter- 
nally by  the  Accelerator  urin:i.'.  externally  by  the  Erector  penis,  and  behind  by 
the  Transversus  pcrina-i.  The  floor  of  this  space  is  formed  by  the  triangular  lig- 
ament of  the  urethra  (deep  pcrinreal  fascia),  and  running  from  behind  forwards  in  it 
;ire  the  superficial  perimpal  vessels  and  nerves,  the  transverse  perimeal  artery  cours- 
ing along  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  space,  on  the  Transversus  periuaei  muscle. 

In  the  later  operation  of  lithotomy,  the  knife  is  carried  obliquely  across  the 
back  part  of  this  space,  downwards  and  outwards,  into  the  iscnio-rectal  fossa, 
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dividing  the  Transversus  perinaei  muscle  and  artery,  the  posterior  fibres  of  the 
Accelerator  urinie,  the  superficial  perinaeal  vessels  and  nerve,  and  more  posteriorly 
the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  vessels. 

The  superficial  and  transverse  perinaeal  arteries  are  described  at  p.  548 ;  and 
the  superficial  perinatal  and  the  inferior  pudendal  nerves  at  pp.  706-708. 

The  muscles  of  the  perinaeum  in  the  female  are,  the 

Sphincter  vagina:*.  Compressor  urethrae. 

Erector  clitoridis.  S{)hincter  ani. 

Transversus  perintei.  Levator  ani. 

Coccygeus. 

The  Sphincter  Vaginae  surrounds  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  and  is  analogous 
to  the  Accelerator  urina3  in  the  male.  It  is  attached,  posteriorly,  to  the  central 
tendon  of  the  perina3um,  where  it  blends  with  the  sphincter  ani.  Its  fibres  pass 
forwards  on  each  side  of  the  vagina,  to  be  inserted  into  the  corpora  cavernosa  of 
the  clitoris,  a  fasciculus  crossing  over  the  body  of  the  organ  so  as  to  compress 
the  dorsal  vein. 

The  Erector  Clitoridis  resembles  the  Erector  penis  in  the  male,  but  is  smaller 
than  it,  arising  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  being  inserted  on  each 
side  of  the  crus. 

Tlie  Transverstbs  Perinaei  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  Sphincter  vaginae,  and 
the  Levator  ani  into  the  side  of  the  vagina  and  rectum.  The  other  muscles  are 
precisely  similar  to  those  in  the  male. 

The  Accelerator  urinte  and  Erector  penis  muscles  sbonld  now  be  removed,  when  the  deep 
perinatal  fascia  will  be  exposed,  stretching  across  the  front  part  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  The 
urethra  is  seen  perforating  its  centre,  just  behind  the  bulb;  and  on  either  side  is  the  crus  penis, 
connecting  the  corpus  cavernosum  with  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  pubes. 

The  Deep  PeHnaeal  Fascia  (triangular  ligament)  is  a  dense  membranous 
lamina,  which  closes  the  front  part  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  triangular 
in  shape,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  io  depth,  attached  above,  by  its  apex,  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis  and  subpubic  ligament ;  and  on  each  side 
to  the  rami  of  the  ischium  and  pubes,  beneath  the  crura  penis.  Its  inferior 
margin,  or  base,  is  directed  towards  the  rectum,  and  connected  to  the  central 
tendinous  point  of  the  perinaeum.  It  is  continuous  with  the  deep  layer  of  the 
superficial  fascia  behind  the  Transversus  perinaei  muscle,  and  with  a  thin  fascia 
which  covers  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  Levator  ani  muscle  (anal  fascia). 

The  deep  perinatal  fascia  is  perforated  by  the  urethra,  about  an  inch  below  the 
symphysis  pubis.  The  aperture  is  circular  in  form,  and  about  three  or  four  lines 
in  diameter.  Above  this  is  the  aperture  for  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis;  and. 
outside  the  latter,  the  pudic  nerve  and  artery  pierce  it. 

The  deep  perinaeal  fascia  consists  of  two  layers,  anterior  and  posterior ;  these 
are  separated  above,  but  united  below. 

The  anterior  layer  is  continued  forwards,  around  the  ^interior  part  of  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra,  becoming  lost  upon  the  bulb. 

The  posterior  layer  is  derived  from  the  obturator  fascia ;  *  it  is  continued  back- 
wards around  the  posterior  part  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  and 
the  outer  surface  of  the  prostate  gland. 

If  the  anterior  layer  of  this  fascia  is  detached  on  either  side,  the  following 
parts  are  seen  between  it  and  the  posterior  layer:  the  subpubic  ligament  above, 
close  to  the  pubes ;  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis ;  the  membranous  portion  of 
the  urethra,  and  the  muscles  of  the  urethra;  Cowper^s  glands  and  their  ducts; 
the  pudic  vessels  and  nerve ;  the  artery  and  nerve  of  the  bulb,  and  a  plexus  of 
veins.  • 

The  Compressor  Urethrse  (constrictor  urethroi)  surrounds  the  whole  length  of 

'  "On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Posterior  Layer  of  the  Triangular  Ligament,^'  see  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Carrington,  Guy'' 8  Hospital  Reports. 
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the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  ie  contained  between  the  two  layers 
of  the  deep  perinieal  fascia.  It  arises,  by  aponeurotic  fibres,  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  ramus  of  the  pubes  on  each  side,  to  the  extent  of  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch:  each  segment  of  the  muscle  passes  inwards,  and  divides 
into  two  fasciculi,  which  surround  tlie  urethra  from  the  prostate  gland  behind 
to  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra  in  front ;  and  unite,  at  the  upper  and  lower 
surfaces  of  this  tube,  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  by  means  of  a  ten- 
dinous raph(;. 

Circular  Muscular  Fibres  surround  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra 
from  the  bulb  in  front  to  the  prostate  gland  behind ;  tbey  are  placed  immediately 
beneath  the  transverse  fibres  already  described,  and  are  continuous  with  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder.     These  fibres  are  involuntary. 

Cowper's  Glands  are  situated  immediately  below  the  membranous  portion  of 
the  urethra,  close  behind  the  bulb,  and  below  the  artery  of  the  bulb  (p.  887). 

The  Pudic  Vessels  and  Nerves  are  placed  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  pubic 
arch  (p.  547). 


The  Artery  of  the  B"V)  passes  transversely  inwards,  from  the  internal  pudic 
along  the  base  of  tlie  triangular  ligament,  between  the  two  layers  of  fascia, 
accompanied  by  a  branch  of  the  pudic  nerve  (p.  548). 

If  tlie  posterior  layer  of  the  deep  perinatal  fascia  is  removed,  and  the  crus 

Eniis  of  one  side  detached  from  the  bone,  the  under  or  perinjeol  surface  of  the 
evator  ani  is  brought  fully  into  view.  This  muscle,  with  the  triangular  liga- 
ment in  front  and  the  Coccygeus  and  Pyriformis  behind,  closes  in  the  outlet  of 
the  (.telvis. 

The  Levfilor  ani  is  a  broad,  ihin  muscle,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  pelvis. 
It  is  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  sides  of  the  true  pelvis,  and,. descending, 
unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  op]>osite  side  to  form  the  floor  of  the  pelvic  cavity. 
It  supports  tlie  viscera  in  this  cavity,  and  surrounds  the  various  structures 
which  pa.ss  througli  it.  It  arises,  in  front,  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  l>ody 
and  ramus  of  the  pubes,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  symphysia;  posteriorly,  from 
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the  innner  surface  of  the  spine  of  the  ischium ;  and  between  these  two  points, 
from  the  angle  of  division  between  the  obturator  and  recto- vesical  layers  of  the 
pelvic  fascia  at  their  under  part :  the  fibres  pass  downwards  to  the  middle  line 
of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  ana  are  inserted,  the  most  posterior  fibres  into  the  sides 
of  the  apex  of  the  coccyx ;  those  placed  more  anteriorly  unite  with  the  muscle 
of  the  opposite  side,  in  a  median  fibrous  raphe,  which  extends  between  the 
coccyx  and  the  margin  of  the  anus.  The  middle  fibres,  which  form  the  larger 
portion  of  the  muscle,  are  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  rectum,  blending  with 
the  fibres  of  the  Sphincter  muscles;  lastly,  the  anterior  fibres,  the  longest, 
descend  upon  the  side  of  the  prostate  gland  to  unite  beneath  it  with  the  muscle 
of  the  opposite  side,  blending  with  the  fibres  of  the  External  sj)lnncter  and 
Trans  versus  perinaei  muscles  at  the  tendinous  centre  of  the  perina^um. 

The  anterior  portion  is  occasionally  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  muscle  by 
celhilar  tissue.  From  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  its  peculiar  relation  with 
the  j)rostate  gland,  descending  by  its  side,  and  surrounding  it  as  in  a  sling,  it  has 
been  described  by  Santorini  and  others  as  a  distinct  muscle,  under  the  name  of 
the  Lftvator  proslatse.  In  the  female  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  Levator  ani  descend 
upon  the  sides  of  the  vagina. 

Relations,  By  its  upper  or  pelvic  surface^  with  the  recto-vesical  fascia,  which 
separates  it  from  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis  and  from  the  peritoneum.  By  its  oider 
or  perinueal  siwface  it  forms  the  inner  boundary  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  and 
is  covered  by  a  quantity  of  fat,  and  by  a  thin  layer  of  fascia  (anal  fascia)  continued 
from  the  obturator  fascia.  Its  posterior  Itorder  is  continuous  with  the  Coccygeus 
muscle.  Its  anterior  border  is  separated  from  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  by 
a  triangular  space,  through  which  the  urethra,  and  in  the  female  the  vagina, 
passes  from  the  pelvis. 

Actiniis.  This  muscle  supports  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  and  vagina,  and 
also  the  bladder  during  the  efforts  of  expulsion.  It  elevates  and  inverts  the  lower 
end  of  the  rectum  after  it  has  been  protruded  and  everted  during  the  exi)ul8ion 
of  the  feces.     It  is  also  a  muscle  of  forced  expiration. 

The  CoccygetLs  is  situated  behind  and  parallel  with  the  preceding.  It  is  a 
triangular  plane  of  muscular  and  tendinous  fibres,  arising,  by  its  apex,  from  the 
spine  of  the  ischium  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  and  inserted,  by  its  base, 
into  the  margin  of  the  coccyx  and  into  the  side  of  the  lower  piece  of  the  sacrum. 
This  muscle  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  Levator  ani,  and  closes 
in  the  back  part  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis. 

Relations,  By  its  inner  or  pelvic  surface^  with  the  rectum.  By  its  external 
surface^  with  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  By  its  posterior  border,  with  the 
Pvriformis. 

Action,  The  Coccygei  muscles  raise  and  support  the  coccyx,  after  it  has  been 
pressed  backwards  during  defecation  or  parturition. 

Positioji  of  the  Vhcern  at  the  Outlet  of  the  Pehis.  Divide  the  central  tendinous  jmint  of  the 
perinaMim,  separate  t!ie  rectum  from  its  connections  hy  dividing  the  fibres  of  the  Levator  ani, 
which  descend  upon  the  sides  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  draw  the  gnt  backwards  tf)wards  the 
coccyx,  when  tlie  under  surface  of  the  prostate  gland,  the  neck  and  base  of  the  bladder,  the 
vesicuhe  seminales,  and  vasa  deferentia  will  be  exposed. 

The  Prostate  Gland  is  placed  inmiediately  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
around  the  prostatic  j)ortion  of  the  urethra,  its  base  being  turned  V>ack wards,  and 
its  under  surface  towards  the  rectum.  It  is  retained  in  its  position  by  the  Ix?vator 
prostata?  and  by  the  pubo-prostatic  ligaments,  and  is  invested  by  a  dense  fibrous 
covering,  continued  from  the  posterior  layer  of  the  deep  jx^rinieal  fascia.  The 
longest  diameters  of  this  gland  are  in  the  antero-posterior  direction,  and  trans- 
versely at  its  base;  and  hence  the  greatest  extent  of  incision  that  can  be  made 
in  it  without  dividing  its  substance  completely  across,  is  obliquely  outwards  and 
backwards.  This  is  the  direction  in  which  the  incision  is  made  through  it  in  the 
operation  of  lithotomy,  the  extent  of  which  should  8eld<im  exceed  an  inch  in 
length.     The  relations  of  the  prostate  to  the  rectum  should  be  noticed-.  \i\  \wi^^\^ 
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of  the  finger  introduced  into  the  gut,  the  surgeon  detects  enlargement  or  other 
disease  of  this  organ ;  lie  is  enabled  also,  by  the  same  means,  to  direct  the  point 
of  a  catheter  when  its  introduction  is  attended  with  much  difficulty,  either  from 
injury  or  disease  of  the  membranous  or  prostatic  portions  of  the  urethra. 

Behind  tiie  prostate  is  the  posterior  surface  of  the  neck  and  base  of  the 
bladder:  a  small  triangular  portion  of  this  organ  is  seen,  bounded  in  front  bv 
the  prostate  gland ;  beliind,  by  the  recto- vesical  fold  of  the  peritoneum ;  on  eacK 
side,  by  the  vesicula;  aeminales  and  vasa  deferentia;  and  separated  from  direct 
contact  with  the  rectum  by  the  recto- vesical  fascia.  The  relation  of  this  portion 
of  the  bladder  to  the  rectum  is  of  extreme  interest  to  the  surgeon.  In  cases  of 
retention  of  urine  this  portion  of  the  organ  is  found  projecting  into  the  rectum, 
between  three  and  four  inches  from  the  margin  of  the  anu^,  and  may  be  easily 
perforated  during  life  without  injury  to  any  important  parts;  this  portion  of  the 
bladder  is,  consequently,  frequently  selected  for  tlie  performance  of  the  operation 


Fig.  55a.— A  View  of  the  1' 


of  the  Visceru  at  the  Outlet  of  the  Pelvi 


of  tapping  the  bladder.  If  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  bowel,  the  siirj^eon 
may,  in  some  ca.'ics,  learn  the  po.sition,  as  well  as  the  size  and  weight,  of  a  cal- 
culus in  the  bladder;  and  in  the  operation  for  its  removal,  if,  as  is  not  unfro- 
quently  the  c;tsc,  it  should  be  lodged  behind  an  enlarged  prost^ntc,  it  may  be  dii>- 
placti<l  from  its  po.sition  by  pressing  upwards  the  base  of  the  bladder  from  the 
rectum. 

Parts  concerned  in  the  Operation  of  Lithotomy.  Tlie  triangular  lig.iment  must 
be  replaced  and  the  rectum  drawn  forwards  so  as  to  occupy  its  normal  jiositiim. 
The  .'Student  shcmld  then  consider  the  position  of  the  various  parts  in  reference 
to  the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy.  This  operation  is  performed  on  the  left 
side  of  the  pcrinteum,  as  it  is  mo.st  convenient  for  the  right  hand  of  the  ojicrator. 
A  staff  having  been  introduced  into  the  bladder,  the  first  incision  is  commcnci'd 
midway  between  the  anus  and  the  bade  of  the  scrotum  [i.e.,  in  an  ordinary  adnli 
perinanim,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  front  of  the  anus),  a  little  on  the  left  side 
of  the  raphi',  and  carried  obliquely  backwards  and  outward.i  to  midway  between 
the  anus  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.     The  incision  divides  the  integument 
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and  superficial  fascia,  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  vessels  and  nerves,  and  the  super- 
ficial and  transverse  perinaial  vessels ;  if  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  is  thrust 
upwards  and  forwards  into  the  wound,  pressing  at  the  same  time  the  rectum 
inwards  and  backwards,  the  staff  may  be  felt  in  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra.  The  finger  is  fixed  upon  the  staftj  and  the  structures  covering  it  are 
divided  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  which  must  be  directed  along  the  groove 
towards  the  bladder,  the  edge  of  the  knife  being  carried  outwards  and  back- 
wards, dividing  in  its  course  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  part  of 
the  left  lobe  of  the  prostate  gland,  to  the  exteut  of  about  an  inch.  The  knife  is 
then  withdrawn,  and  the  forefiuger  of  the  left  hand  passed  along  the  staff  into 
the  bladder :  the  staff  having  been  withdrawn,  and  the  position  of  the  stone 
ascertained,  the  forceps  is  introduced  over  the  finger  into  the  bladder.  If  the 
stone  is  very  large,  the  opposite  side  of  the  prostate  may  be  notched  before  the 
forceps  is  introduced :  the  finger  is  now  withdrawn,  and  the  blades  of  the  forceps 
opened  and  made  to  grasp  the  stone,  which  must  be  extracted  by  slow  and 
cautious  undulating  movements. 


Fig.  660. — A  TraoHverse  Section  uf  the  Pelvis,  Bhowing  the  Pelvic  Fascia  from  l«hind. 


Parta  divided  in  the  Operation.  The  various  structures  divided  in  this  opera- 
tion are  as  follows : — The  integument,  superficial  fascia,  inferior  hemorrhoidal 
vessels  and  nerves,  the  pixsterior  fibres  of  the  Accelerator  urinto,  the  Transversus 
perinsei  muscle  and  artery  (and,  probably,  the  sufterficial  jKsrinajal  vesf^ls  and 
nerves),  the  deep  perina^a!  fascia,  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  Levator  ani,  part  of 
the  Compressor  urethrse,  the  membranous  and  prostatic  portions  of  the  urethra, 
and  part  of  the  prostate  gland. 

Parts  to  be  avoided  in  the  Operation.  In  making  the  necessary  incisions  in  the 
perinajum  for  the  extraction  of  a  calculus,  the  following  parts  should  be  avoided; 
The  primary  incision  should  not  be  made  too  near  the  middle  line,  for  fear  of 
wounding  the  bulb  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  or  the  rectum  ;  nor  t(xj  far  exter- 
nally, otherwise  the  pudic  artery  may  be  implicated  as  it  aH«;nds  along  the  inner 
border  of  the  pubic  arch.  If  the  incisions  are  carried  to<i  far  forwards,  the  artfry 
of  the  bulb  may  be  divided ;  if  carried  too  (iir  backwards,  the  entire  breadth  of 
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the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder  may  be  cut  through,  which  alJows  the  urine 
to  bwome  infiltrated  behind  the  pelvic  fascia  into  the  loose  cellular  tissue  belwet-ii 
the  bladder  and  rectum,  instead  of  escaping  externally;  diffuse  inflammation  i.- 
consequently  set  up,  and  peritonitis,  from  the  close  proximity  of  the  recto-veacal 
peritoneal  fold,  is  toe  coneequence.  It',  on  the  contrary,  the  prostate  ts  divided  in 
front  of  the  base  of  the  gland,  the  urine  makes  its  way  externally,  and  there  is 
less  danger  of  infiltration  taking  place. 

During  the  operation  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  finger  should  be  paaiect 
into  the  bladder  6^/bre  the  staff  is  removed;  if  this  is  neglected,  and  if  the  incision 
made  through  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder  is  loo  small,  great  difficulty 
iiiuy  be  experienced  in  iulroduciug  the  finger  afterwards ;  and  in  the  child,  vrlierc 
the  connections  of  the  bladder  to  the  surrounding  parts  are  very  loose,  tlie  Ibrw 
made  in  the  altetnpt  is  sufQcieQt  to  displace  the  bladder  up  into  the  nbdomen,  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  operator.  Such  a  proceeding  has  not  nnfrequontly  ocoai 
producing  the  most  embarrassing  results,  and  total  failure  of  the  operation. 


Tig.  COI.- 


It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  arteries  in  the  perinieum  occnsioDil 
take  an  abnormal  course.     Thus  the  artery  of  the  bulb,  when  \i  ariwa,  as  n 
times  happens,  from  the  pudic  opposite  the  tuber  iechii,  is  li.ible  to  be  won 
in  iho  operation  for  lithotomy,  in  its  passage  forwards  to  the  bnlb.    The  access! 
pudic  may  be  divided  near  the  posterior  border  of  the  prostate  gland,  if  ibuiS 
completely  cut  across ;  and  the  prostatic  veins,  especially  in  jjeoplo  advanced  j 
life,  uro  of  large  siae,  and  give  rise,  when  divided,  to  troublesome  humorrhnj 

Pe1,VIC   FA3CIA. 
The  pelvic  fascia  (Fie.  6fll)  is  a  tliin  membrane  which  lines  the  whole  of  tl 
cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  is  continuous  with  the  transversalis  and  iliac  famin. 
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is  attached  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  for  a  short  distance  at  the  side  of  the  cavity, 
and  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone  round  the  attachment  of  the  Obturator 
internus.  At  the  posterior  border  of  this  muscle,  it  is  continued  backwards  as  a 
very  thin  membrane  in  front  of  the  Pyriformis  muscle  and  sacral  nerves,  behind 
the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  and  vein,  which  perforate  it,  to  the  front 
of  the  sacrum.  In  front  it  follows  the  attachment  of  the  Obturator  internus  to 
the  bone,  arches  beneath  the  obturator  vessels,  completing  the  orifice  of  the 
obturator  canal,  and  at  the  front  of  the  pelvis  is  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
symphysis  pubis.  At  the  level  of  a  line  extending  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
symphysis  pubis  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  is  a  thickened  whitish  band ;  this 
marks  the  attachment  of  the  Levator  ani  muscle  to  the  pelvic  fascia,  and  corre- 
sponds to  its  point  of  division  into  two  layers,  the  obturator  and  recto  vesical. 

The  obturator  fascia  descends  and  covers  the  Obturator  internus  muscle.  It 
is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  pelvic  fascia  below  the  white  line  above  men- 
tioned, and  is  attached  to  the  pubic  arch  and  to  the  margin  of  the  great  sacro 
sciatic  ligament.  From  its  attachment  to  the  pubes  a  process  is  given  off  which 
is  continuous  with  a  similar  process  from  the  opposite  side,  so  as  to  close  the 
front  part  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  forming  the  posterior  layer  of  the  tri- 
angular ligament.  This  fascia  forms  a  canal  for  the  pudic  vessels  and  nerve  in 
their  passage  forwards  to  the  perinaeum,  and  is  continuous  with  a  thin  membrane, 
which  covers  the  perinaeal  aspect  of  the  Levator  ani  muscle,  called  tlie  ischio- 
rectal {anal)  fascia. 

The  recto-vesical  fascia  (visceral  layer  of  the  pelvic  fascia)  descends  into  the 
pelvis  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  Levator  ani  muscle,  ana  invests  the  pros 
tate,  bladder,  and  rectum.  From  the  inner  surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis  a 
short,  rounded  band  is  continued  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  prostate  and  neck 
of  the  bladder,  forming  the  pubo-prostatic  or  anterior  true  ligaments  of  the 
bladder.  At  the  side  this  fascia  is  connected  to  the  side  of  the  prostate,  inclosing 
this  gland  and  the  vesico-prostatic  plexus  of  veins,  and  is  continued  upwards  on 
the  surface  of  the  bladder,  forming  the  lateral  true  ligaments  of  the  organ. 
Another  prolongation  invests  the  vesiculse  seminales,  and  passes  across  between 
the  bladder  and  rectum,  being  continuous  with  the  same  fascia  of  the  opposite 
side.  Another  thin  prolongation  is  reflected  round  the  surface  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  rectum.  The  Levator  ani  muscle  arises  from  the  point  of  division  of  the 
pelvic  fascia ;  the  visceral  layer  of  the  fascia  descending  upon  and  being  inti- 
mately adherent  to  the  upper  surface  of  tlie  muscle,  while  tlie  under  surface  of 
the  muscle  is  covered  by  a  thin  layer  derived  from  the  obturator  fascia,  called 
the  ischio-rectal  or  anal  fascia.  In  the  female  the  vagina  perforates  the  recto- 
vesical fascia,  and  receives  a  prolongation  from  it. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


At  the  request  of  the  publishers  I  nave  added  as  much  practical  matter  to 
the  text  of  Holden's  admirable  "Landmarks"  as  the  space  allowed  would  permit. 
All  such  additions  are  marked  by  brackets  [  ]. 

Some  twelve  years  ago  I  began  this  method  of  teaching  that  which  I  have 

ventured  to  call  "  Clinical  Anatomy  "  (because  it  is  precisely  the  anatomy  that 

is  needed  at  the  bedside),  using  the  living  model  more  and  more  as  the  chief 

means  of  illustration.     Increasing  experience  has  but  the  more  convinced  me  of 

it«:  value,  and  any  teacher  who  has  once  studied  and  then  tried  it  faithfully  will 

be  very  loath  ever  to  give  it  up.     In  fact  I  think  the  living  model  is  as  essential 

in  teaching  anatomy  as  is  the  cadaver  or  the  skeleton.     One  such  model  the 

student  always  has — himself. 

WILLIAM  W.  KEEN    M.D. 

1729  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  July  20,  1881. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITIOjS' 


In  the  present  Edition  the  author  adheres  to  his  decision  not  to  introduce 
Diagrams.  Additional  experience  more  than  ever  convinces  him  that  they 
would  frustrate  his  original  object,  which  is  to  teach  Students  the  habit  of 
making  the  eye  and  the  hand  work  together,  and  to  educate  the  "  touch'*  upon 
the  normal  living  body. 

Without  such  practical  training,  how  can  we  reasonably  expect  to  form  a 
correct  diagnosis  when  called  upon  to  examine  an  injury  or  to  detect  a  disease? 
In  truth,  the  work  is  intended  only  for  those  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  the 
habit  recommended. 

London:  May^  1881. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 


These  "Laxdmarks"  have  already  appeared  in  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
])ital  Reports.  They  are  now  republished,  with  some  additions,  in  the  liopo 
that  thev  may  be  useful  to  others  besides  those  for  whom  thev  wc*re  oriKinallv 
intended. 

My  object  has  been  to  collect  into  a  compact  form  the  leading  landmarks 
which  help  practical  surgeons  in  their  daily  work.  Those  relating  to  the 
chest  and  abdomen  have  been  ascertained,  with  as  much  ])recision  as  natural 
variations  permit,  bv  needles  introduced  in  various  directions. 

I  have  to  express  my  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Walsuam  and  to  Dr.  Godson 
for  their  contributions. 

G.')  CiowEK  Stkket:    Marchj  187(i. 
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1.  Ix  clinical  teaching,  we  often  have  occasion  to  point  out,  on  the  surface  of 
the  living  body,  what  may  be  called  "  medical  and  surgical  landmarks."  By 
*Mandmarks"  we  mean  surface -marks,  such  as  lines,  eminences,  depressions, 
which  are  guides  to,  or  indications  of,  deeper-seated  parts.  This  practice  is  not 
only  most  useful,  but  absolutely  necessary ;  because  many  even  advanced  stu- 
dents of  anatomy  are  not  so  ready  as  they  ought  to  be  in  their  recognition  of 
parts  when  covered  by  skin.  Students  who  may  be  familiar  enough  with  bones, 
muscles,  bloodvessels,  or  viscera  in  the  dissected  subject,  are  often  sadly  at  fault 
when  they  come  to  put  this  knowledge  into  practice  in  the  living. 

For  instance,  ask  a  student  to  put  his  finger  on  the  exact  place  where  he 
would  feel  for  the  head  of  the  radius,  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  the 
tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  bone  in  the  foot ;  ask  him  to  compress  effectually  one 
of  the  main  arteries ;  to  chalk  the  line  of  its  course ;  to  map  on  the  chest  the 
position  of  the  heart  and  the  several  valves  at  its  base ;  to  trace  along  the  walls 
of  the  chest  the  outline  of  the  lungs  and  pleura ;  to  point  out  the  bony  promi- 
nences about  the  joints,  and  their  relative  position  in  the  different  motions  of 
the  joints ;  test  him  about  the  muscles  and  tendons  which  can  be  seen  or  felt  as 
they  stand  out  in  relief  or  remain  in  repose ;  let  him  introduce  his  finger  into 
the  several  orifices  of  the  body,  and  say  what  parts  are  accessible  to  the  touch : — 
questions  such  as  these,  even  a  good  anatomist,  unaccustomed  to  deal  with  the 
living  subject,  might  possibly  find  himself  at  a  loss  to  answer. 

2.  Object  in  View. — Our  main  object,  therefore,  is  to  induce  in  students  the 
habit  of  looking  at  the  living  body  with  anatomical  eyes,  and  with  eyes,  too,  at 
their  fingers*  ends.  The  value  of  this  habit  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  Is 
it  not  of  the  utmost  importance  to  an  operating  surgeon  that  he  should  have  in 
his  mind's  eye  the  various  structures  of  the  body  as  they  lie  grouped,  connected, 
and  working  together  ?  Should  he  not  try  at  least  to  see  them  with  the  same 
clearness  and  accuracy  as  if  they  were  perfectly  transparent  ? 

Moreover,  the  habit  of  examining  the  living  body  with  "anatomical  eyes" 
and  ** surgical  fingers"  teaches  the  eye  and  the  hand  to  act  together,  and  trains 
that  delicate  sense  of  touch,  which  every  surgeon  should  possess. 

This  habit  is  within  easy  reach  of  any  one  who  has  carefuUv  dissected  for 
himself,  and  learned  what  to  feel  for.  Plates  will  not  give  him  this  knowledge. 
Let  a  student  examine  his  own  body  with  a  skeleton  before  him.  Better  still 
that  tw^o  should  work  thus  together,  each  serving  as  a  model  to  the  other. 

Teachers  of  anatomy  should  follow  the  example  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  introducing,  from  time  to  time,  a  powerful  muscular  fellow  to  his 
class,  "in  order  to  show  how  much  of  the  structure  of  the  body,  such  as  the 
articulations  and  the  muscles,  might  be  learned  without  actual  dissection."* 

'  Some  pertinent  remarks  on  this  subject  Imve  been  made  by  Mr.  C.  Ileath  in  a  pamphlet  '*  Or 
Anatomy  in  relation  to  Physic." 
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At  tlie  same  time,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  "landmarks"  cannot  al^-aysbe 
defined  with  precision.  A  considerable  latitude  must  be  allowed  for  natural 
variations  in  different  persons.  In  some,  their  anatomy  stands  out  beautifuUv 
clear ;  in  others  it  is  masked  by  obesity.  Selecting,  therefore,  for  study  a  mode- 
rately lean  person,  let  us  begin  with  the  head. 


TEE  HEAD. 

3.  Scalp;  its  Density. — The  great  toughness  of  the  scalp,  more  especially 
at  the  baclc  of  the  head,  is  owing  to  its  intimate  connection  with  the  cranial 
aponeurosis,  the  scalp  vessels  and  hair  bulbs  intervening.  This  density  often 
obscures  the  diagnosis  of  tumors  on  the  cranium.  A  tumor  growing  upon  the 
head  may  be  either  above  or  below  the  aponeurosis  of  the  scalp.  If  below,  it 
will  have  a  firm  resisting  feel,  being  bound  down  by  the  aponeurosis.  Never- 
theless its  firmness  and  resistance  may  depend  not  simply  on  its  confinement 
beneath  the  aponeurosis,  but  on  its  having  its  origin  within  the  skull.  Look 
with  suspicion,  then,  on  every  tumor  on  the  head  that  will  not  readily  permit 
you  to  move  it  about,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  its  connections  prior  to  an  attempt  at 
extirpation. 

The  scalp  moves  freely  over  the  pericranium,  to  which  it  is  very  loosely  con- 
nected by  areolar  tissue.  When  suppuration  takes  place  in  this  tissue  freo 
incisions  through  the  dense  scalp  must  be  made  to  let  the  pus  out. 

-i.  Arteries  of  Scalp. — The  supra-orbital  artery  can  be  felt  beating  just 
above  the  supra-orbital  notch,  and  traced  for  some  way  up  to  the  forehead;  the 
temporal  (anterior  branch)  ascends  tortuously  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
behind  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone;  the  occipital  can  be 
felt  near  the  middle  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  occipital  protuberance  to  the  mas- 
toid process;  the  posterior  auricular,  near  the  apex  of  the  mastoid  process.  All 
these  arteries  can  be  effectually  compressed  against  the  subjacent  Done. 

5.  Skullcap. — The  skullcap  is  rarely  quite  symmetrical.  This  want  of 
symmetry  is  often  obvious.  It  may  occur  in  men  highly  gifted,  as  in  the  cele- 
brated French  anatomist  Bichat.  As  to  shape  and  relative  dimensions,  no  two 
heads  arc  exactly  alike,  any  more  than  are  two  faces.  It  is  beside  my  present 
purpose  to  go  into  the  question  of  craniology  more  than  to  say  that,  although 
the  cranium  docs  not  exactly  follow  the  brain  in  all  its  eminences  and  depressions 
so  as  to  be  like  a  cast  of  its  surface,  yet  it  certainly  indicates  the  dimensions  of 
the  great  cerebral  masses.  The  prominence  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  **eminences" 
and  of  the  occipital  region  may  be  taken  as  a  general  indication  of  the  develoj)- 
ment  of  the  corresponding  lobes  of  the  brain.  To  ascertain  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  these  three  regions,  let  a  thread  be  passed  from  one  meatus  auditorius 
to  the  other,  across  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital  eminences  respectively. 

[Anterior  Fontanelle. — A*t  the  junction  of  the  sagittal  and  the  coronal 
sutures  in  the  new-born  child  is  the  anterior  fontanelle,  caused  by  the  as  yet 
incomplete  ossification  of  the  frontal  and  the  parietal  bones.  It  closes  at  about 
twelve  to  eighteen  months  of  age.  Its  condition,  as  to  whether  it  is  a  hollow 
or  a  hill,  is  ini{)ortant,  for  it  shows  the  wasting  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  as  in 
the  summer  diarrhcxjas  of  children,  or  the  redundancy  of  fluid  within  the  skull, 
as  in  hydrocephalus.  The  pulse  of  a  sleeping  child  can  often  be  counted  at  the 
fontanelle  by  the  eye  alone.] 

Frontal  Sinuses. — The  "frontal  sinuses"  formed  by  the  separation  of  the 
two  tables  of  the  skull  vary  much  in  size  in  dificrent  persons  and  at  different 
])eriods  of  life.  This  fact  has  an  important  bearing  on  wounds  in  the  forehead 
and  on  xrephining  in  this  situation.  These  "bumps"  do  not  exist  in  children, 
because  tlie  tables  of  the  skull  do  not  begin  to  separate  before  }>ubcrty.  Froni 
an  examination  of  many  skulls  in  tlie  Ilunterian  Museum,  I  find  that  the 
absence  of  tlie  "bumps,"  even  in  middle  age,  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
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absence  of  the  sinuses,  since  they  may  be  formed  by.  a  retrocession  of  the  inner 
wall  of  the  skull.  In  old  persons,  as  a  rule,  when  the  sinuses  enlarge,  it  is  by 
the  encroachment  of  the  inner  table  on  the  brain  case.  The  inner  wall  of  the 
skull  here  follows  the  shrinking  brain.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  an  adult,  and  more  especially  an  elderly  person,  may  have  a  large 
frontal  sinus  without  any  external  indication  of  it. 

Neither  does  a  very  prominent  bump  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  a 
large  sinus,  or  indeed  of  even  a  small  one.  The  "bump"  may  be  a  mere  heaping 
u])  of  bone,  a  degradation  as  in  some  Australian  skulls. 

Mastoid  Process. — The  mastoid  process,  which  can  be  felt  behind  the  ear, 
contains  air-cells,  to  which  the  above  observations  may  also  be  applied.  ["  Mas- 
toid disease,"  or  suppuration  in  these  cells,  which,  like  the  frontal  sinuses,  are 
lined  by  mucous  membrane,  causes  pain,  tenderness,  and  swelling  in  the  process, 
and  often  demands  early  trephining  to  evacuate  the  pus.] 

Occipital  Protuberance. — The  occipital  protuberance,  and  the  superior 
curved  line,  can  be  distinctly  felt  at  the  back  of  the  head.  The  protuberance 
is  always  the  thickest  part  of  the  skullcap,  and  more  prominent  in  some  than 
in  others. 

The  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  grooved  by  the  lateral  sinus, 
is  on  a  level  with  the  zygoma,  and  a  trifle  more  than  one  inch  behind  the  front 
border  of  the  mastoid  process. 

Lines  of  Cerebral  Sinuses. — A  line  drawn  over  the  head  from  the  root  of 
the  nose  to  the  occipital  protuberance  corresponds  with  the  superior  longitudi- 
nal sinus.  Another  line  drawn  from  the  occipital  protuberance  to  the  front 
border  of  the  mastoid  process  corresponds  with  a  part  of  the  lateral  sinus. 

Middle  Meningeal  Artery. — The  trunk  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery- 
runs  along  the  front  lower  corner  of  the  parietal  bone,  about  one  inch  and  a  half 
behind,  and  half  an  inch  above,  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  [or 
one  inch  and  a  half  above  the  zygoma.  This  is  a  more  definite  measuring 
point  vertically.] 

A  straight  line  drawn  from  the  front  of  one  mastoid  process  to  the  other 
would  pass  through  the  middle  of  the  condyles  of  the  occiput,  showing  how 
nearlythe  skull  is  balanced  on  the  top  of  the  spine  in  the  erect  posture. 

6.  Thickness  of  Skullcap. — The  average  thickness  of  the  cap  of  an  adult 
skull  is  about  ^  of  an  inch.  The  thickest  part  is  at  the  occipital  protuberance, 
where  it  is  often  f  of  an  inch  or  more,  even  in  an  otherwise  thin  skull.  The 
thinnest  part  is  at  the  temple,  where  it  may  bo  almost  as  thin  as  parchment. 
Every  one  in  the  habit  of  making  post-mortem  examinations  knows  how  much 
the  skullcap  differs  in  thickness  in  different  persons  and  in  different  parts  of 
same  skull.  In  old  persons  it  is  often  in  some  parts  not  thicker  than  a  shilling, 
owing  to  absorption  of  the  diploc.  Another  point  of  interest  is  that  the  inner 
plane  of  the  cap  is  not  always  parallel  with  the  outer.  Hence,  in  applying  the 
trephine  this  is  not  a  bad  rule — "Think  that  you  are  operating  on  the  thinnest 
skull  ever  seen,  and  thinner  in  one  half  of  the  circle  than  the  other." 

7.  Levels  of  the  Brain. — The  level  of  the  anterior  lobes  in  front  corre- 
sponds with  a  straight  line  drawn  across  the  forehead,  just  above  the  eyebrows. 
The  lower  level  of  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  corresponds 
with  a  line  drawn  from  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  meatus  auditorius.  Another  line  drawn  from  the  meatus  to 
the  occipital  protuberance  corresponds  with  the  lower  level  of  the  posterior  lobe. 
The  lower  level  of  the  cerebellum  cannot  be  defined  by  external  examination. 
It  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  occipital  fossae  bulge  into  the  nape  of 
the  neck;  and  this  bulge  varies  in  different  skulls. 

[Ear. — The  axis  of  the  auditory  canal  is  not  directljr  transverse,  but  inward 
and  forward,  towards  the  opposite  temple — a  fact  of  importance  in  the  use  of 
instruments  or  of  injections  into  the  ear.  The  canal  should  always  be  inspected 
with  care  for  abscesses,  foreign  bodies,  or  impacted  vfu.x.^SLYvd^Yao.^'^e.'s*  v^l ^Q>>si^^^^^ 
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fracture  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  for  the  escape  of  cercbro-spinal  fluid.  About 
one  inch  from  the  external  meatus  the  canal  is  closed  by  the  membrana  tym- 
panic This  can  be  seen  best  through  a  speculum  by  reflected  light  from  a  hand 
or  forehead  mirror,  but  not  uncommonly  it  can  be  seen  without  the  speculum. 
To  examine  the  auditory  canal  or  the  membrana  tympani,  the  auricle  must  be 
pulled  gently,  but  decidedly,  upwards  and  backwards.] 
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8.  The  approaches  to  the  organs  of  the  senses,  their  ever- varying  expression, 
tlieir  numerous  muscles,  and  their  rich  profusion  of  vessels  and  nerves,  give  the 
face  great  anatomical  importance,  which  has  a  most  valuable  bearing,  not  only 
on  the  practice  of  surgery,  but  on  the  physiognomy  of  health,  and  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  disease. 

9.  Foramina  for  Branches  of  fifth  Nerve. — As  a  surgeon  may  be  called 

upon  to  divide  any  one  of  the  three  chief  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  upon  the 
face,  he  looks  with  interest  to  the  precise  situations  where  they  leave  their  bony 
foramina  with  their  corresponding  arteries.  The  supraorbital  notch  or  fora- 
men can  be  felt  about  the  junction  of  the  inner  with  the  middle  third  of  the 
supraorbital  margin.  From  this  point  a  perpendicular  line  drawn  with  a  slight 
inclination  outwards,  so  as  to  cross  the  interval  between  the  two  bicuspid  teeth 
in  both  jaws,  passes  over  the  infraorbital  and  the  mental  foramina.  The  direction 
of  these  two  lower  foramina  looks  towards  the  angle  of  the  nose.  [The  canal 
in  the  lower  jaw  for  the  inferior  dental  nerve,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  per- 
sons who  have  lost  the  alveolar  process  by  absorption,  lies  by  so  much  nearer 
the  upper  margin  of  the  jaw.  A  trephine  must,  therefore,  in  such  persons  be 
applied  well  above  the  middle  of  the  bone,  or  the  canal  may  be  missed  entirely.] 

10.  Pulley  for  Superior  Obliq^ue  Muscle. — By  pressing  the  thumb 

beneath  the  internal  angular  process  ot  the  frontal  bone,  the  cartilaginous  pulley 
for  the  tendon  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle  can  be  distinctly  felt.  We  should 
be  careful  not  to  interfere  with  this  pulley  in  any  operation  about  the  orbit. 

11.  Lower  Jaw. — The  working  of  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  vertically  and 
from  side  to  side  can  be  distinctly  felt  [and  seen]  in  front  of  the  ear.  When 
the  mouth  is  o])ened  wide,  the  condyle  advances  out  of  the  glenoid  cavity  on  to 
the  einincntia  articularis,  and  returns  into  its  socket  when  the  mouth  is  shut. 
The  muscle  which  causes  this  advance  is  the  external  pterygoid;  and  it  gives 
the  jaw  a  greater  freedom  of  grinding  motion. 

The  posterior  margin  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  corresponds  with  a  line 
drawn  from  the  condyle  to  the  angle.  In  opening  abscesses  in  the  parotid  region, 
the  knife  should  not  be  introduced  behind  this  line  for  fear  of  wounding  the 
external  carotid  artery.  Punctures  to  any  depth  may  be  safely  made  in  front 
of  it.  They  are  often  necessary  where  inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland  ensues 
after  eruptive  fevers,  and  runs  on  to  suppuration.  The  swelling,  tension,  and 
pain  are  most  distressing.  Owing  to  the  fibrous  framework  of  the  gland,  the 
matter  is  not  circumscribed,  but  diftuscd.  One  puncture  is  not  enough.  Three 
or  more  may  be  requisite.  The  blade  of  the  knife  should  be  held  horizontally 
so  as  to  be  less  likely  to  injure  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve.  We  are  not 
to  bo  disappointed  if  no  matter  flows.  The  punctures  give  relief,  and  matter 
will  probably  exude  the  next  day. 

[Zygoma. — In  front  of  the  ear  lies  the  zygoma,  one  of  the  most  marked  and 
important  landmarks  to  the  touch,  and  in  lean  persons  to  the  eye. 

Seventh  Nerve. — This  nerve,  after  emerging  from  the  stylo-mastoid  fora- 
men, passes  into  the  parotid  gland  and  is  distributed  to  the  facial  muscles,  its 
branches  running  towards  the  temple,  the  eye,  the  cheek,  and  the  jaw.  It  cau 
always  readily  be  galvanized  in  facial  palsy,  etc.,  by  placing  one  pole  at  the 
Jobulc  of  the  ear  and  the  other  at  the  desired  points  of  the  face.] 
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12.  Parotid  Duct. — A  line  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear  to 
midway  between  the  nose  and  the  mouth  gives  the  course  of  the  parotid  duct. 
0[)posite  the  second  upper  molar,  the  duct  opens  by  a  papilla  into  the  mouth. 
The  branch  of  the  facial  nerve  which  supplies  the  buccinator  runs  with  the 
duct. 

13.  Temporal  and  Facial  Arteries. — The  pulsation  of  the  trunk  of  the 

temporal  artery  can  be  felt,  between  the  root  of  the  zygoma  and  the  ear.  This 
should  be  well  known  to  and  used  by  chloroformists.  It  is  also  a  convenient 
pulse  to  feel  in  a  sleeping  patient.  The  facial  artery  can  be  distinctly  felt  as  it 
passes  over  the  body  of  the  jaw  at  the  anterior  edge  of  the  masseter ;  again  near 
the  corner  of  the  mouth  close  to  the  mucous  membrane;  and,  lastly,  by  the  side 
of  the  ala  nasi,  up  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendo  oculi.  By  holding  the  lips 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  the  coronary  arteries  are  felt  under  the  mucous 
membrane  [and  can  be  compressed  here  either  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  or  by 
a  spring  clip,  in  hare-lip  and  other  similar  operations].  The  facial  vein  does 
not  accompany  the  tortuous  artery,  but  runs  a  straight  course  from  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye  to  the  front  border  of  the  masseter,  just  behind  the  artery. 

14.  Eyelids  and  Eyes. — The  opening  between  the  eyelids  varies  in  size  in 
different  persons;  hence  more  of  the  eyeball  is  seen  in  some  than  in  others,  and 
the  eye  appears  larger.  Although  human  eyes  do  vary  a  little  in  size,  yet  the 
actual  difference  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  size  of  the 
fissure  has  much  to  do  with  the  apparent  size  of  the  eye.  Contrast  the  narrow 
fissure  of  the  Chinese  and  Mongolian  races,  and  the  apparent  smallness  of  their 
eyes  with  those  of  Europeans.  As  a  rule  the  external  angle  of  the  lid  is  higher 
than  the  internal.  When  not  exaggerated,  it  gives  the  face  an  arch  and  pleasing 
expression. 

Evert  the  lids  to  see  the  Meibomian  glands;  observe  their  perpendicular 
arrangement,  in  the  substance  of  the  tarsal  cartilages.  [Eversion  of  the  upper 
lid  is  best  done  while  the  patient  is  looking  down,  by  placing  a  pencil  on  the 
lid,  next  seizing  the  eyelashes,  and  then  pushing  the  pencil  gently  downwards, 
while  by  the  lashes  the  free  border  of  the  lid  is  lifted  over  it.  In  case  of  a  sus- 
pected foreign  body,  if  it  be  not  found  on  the  lid,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  may  easily  be  in  the  cornea  and  have  been  overlooked  on  the  iris  as  a  back- 
ground.    Oblique  light  will  best  reveal  it  if  there.] 

The  free  borders  of  the  lids  are  not  bevelled,  as  described  by  J.  L.  Petit  and 
most  anatomists,  "so  as  to  form  with  the  globe  of  the  closed  eye  a  triangular 
canal  for  the  flow  of  the  tears."  On  the  contrary,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  lid 
margins,  when  closed,  come  into  accurate  contact.  The  plane  is  not  exactly 
horizontal,  but  slightly  inclined  upwards. 

Every  time  the  eye  is  shut,  the  ball  turns  upwards  and  inwards,  so  that  the 
cornea  is  completely  covered  by  the  upper  lid.  This  may  be  well  seen  by  raising 
the  lid  of  a  sleeping  infant;  also  in  cases  of  low  fever  when  the  lid  is  not  com- 
pletely closed.  The  upturning  of  the  eye  obviously  clears  the  cornea,  and  pro- 
tects it  from  the  light. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  motion  of  the  lower  lid  in  the  act  of  shutting 
the  eye  proves  that  it  is  a  double  motion.  The  lid  is  not  only  slightly  raised, 
V)ut  drawn  inwards  about  -j^^  of  an  inch.  This  second  movement  sweeps  any 
particles  of  dust  as  well  as  moisture  towards  the  inner  canthus. 

15.  Puncta  Lachrymalia. — The  puncta  lachrymalia  are  distinctly  visible 
[as  two  little  black  dots]  at  the  inner  angles  of  the  lids.  The  lower  punctum 
is  larger  and  a  little  more  external  than  the  upper,  so  that  they  are  not  exactly 
opposite.  The  direction,  too,  of  the  pun'cta  deserves  notice.  Their  open  mouths 
look  a  little  backwards,  ready  to  imbibe  the  tears.  When  their  proper  bearing 
is  lost,  as  in  facial  paralysis  or  by  a  cicatrix  near  the  lid,  the  tears  overflow  the 
cheek.  The  length  of  the  lachrymal  canals  is  from  three  to  four  lines.  The 
lower  is  a  little  shorter  and  wider  than  the  upper.  As  each  makes  a  little  angle 
in  its  course,  about  a  line  from  its  orifice,  the  lid  should  be  dt^^^w  o\v\r«^x\'3.  \» 
straighten  the  canal  when  we  introduce  a  probe. 
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16.  Lachrymal  Sac, — To  find  the  lachrrmal  sac,  draw 
to  tighten  tlie  tendo  oculi,  which  crosses  the  sac  a  little  a 
knife  introduced  just  below  the  tendon  close  to  the  edgt 
enter  the  sac.  The  angular  artery  and  vein  would  be  on  t 
incision.  A  probe  directed  in  a  line  with  the  inner  ed] 
downwards,  outwards,  and  backwards,  would  pass  down 
appear  in  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose. 

The  tendo  oculi  serves  many  purposes  besides  giving  att; 
lagcs  and  muscles  of  the  lids.  One  purpose  is  said  to  be  to 
the  lachrymal  sac.  Place  a  finger  on  the  tendon,  and  feel  t 
time  the  lids  are  closed.  The  tendon,  being  intimately  ( 
draws,  as  it  tightens,  the  sac  wall  outwards  and  forward 
may  pump  along  the  lachrymal  canals  any  fluid  collected  at 

17.  Nasal  Duct. — The  nasal  duct  is  from  six  to  eight 
rowcst  in  the  middle  of  its  course.  Its  termination  in  th( 
under  the  inferior  spongy  bone,  about  a  quarter  of  an  ii 
edge  of  the  nostril.  The  appearance  of  the  orifice  in  the  i 
idea  of  its  size  and  shape  in  life;  for  it  is  diminished  bj 
mucous  membrane,  so  that  it  becomes,  in  most  cases,  a  mei 
a  line  in  diameter. 

The  facility  with  which  instruments  can  be  introdticed  ir 
of  the  duct  depends  upon  its  position  as  well  as  its  size, 
in  different  instances.  Sometimes  it  opens  directly  into  th 
meatus,  in  which  case  the  hole  is  large  and  round,  so  that  t 
the  nose.  In  other  instances  the  opening  is  situated  on  t 
meatu.s,  and  is  then  always  such  a  narrow  fissure  as  to  b 
Tlio  practic;il  conclusion  then  is,  that  a  probe  can  be  easily 
opening  is  in  tlie  roof  of  the  meatus,  but  not  without  diff 
of  the  mucous  membrane  when  on  the  outer  wall.  This  d 
bo  increased  by  the  narrowness  of  the  meatus,  arising  fror 
ture  of  the  spongy  bone. 

18.  NoBe  and  Nasal  Cavities. — The  line  where  the  o 
are  attaclied  to  the  nasal  and  superior  maxillary  bones  oai 
cision.  The  close  connection  of  the  skin  to  the  cartilages  adi 
hence  the  acute  pain  felt  in  erysipelas  and  boils  on  the 
.■iperturc  of  the  nose  is  always  placed  a  little  lower  than  th 
so  that  Ihc  nose  must  be  pulled  up  before  we  can  inspect  il 

Looking  into  the  nostrils,  we  find  tliat  the  left  is,  in  tl 
narrower  thnn  the  right,  owing  to  an  inclination  of  the  scpi 
A  communication  sometimes  exists  between  them,  through 
as  in  the  ca.so  of  the  celebrated  anatomist  Ilildebrandt.  B; 
interior  nares  we  can  get  a  view  of  the  end  of  the  inferio: 
middle  spongy  bone  cannot  be  seen  :  its  attachment  to  the 
nearly  o|i]iositc  the  tendo  oculi.  [With  the  head  thrown  v 
turbinated  bone  can  be  seen.  It  is  important  not  to  mistak 
for  ]">lypi.]  The  cavities  arc  so  much  narrowed  transvi 
bones,  that  in  the  extraction  of  polypi  it  is  better  to  dil 
forceps  ]icrpendicular]v,  and  near  the  septum, 

[Lips. — The  color  of  the  vermilion  border  the  doctor  ou 
nnciinscji'usly,  to  nut  ice,  as  a  mcansof  judging  of  the  condit 
and  the  chaructcr  of  the  blood.] 

li'.  Mouth. — Wliat  can  be  seen  and  felt  through  the 
surface  of  the  tongue,  "fjiecuhan  jirimnrnm  vinrvm"  is  a 
notice,  on  its  under  surface,  a  median  furrow,  on  each  side 
llie  raniuc  vein.  Iving  upon  the  prominent  fibres  of  llic  ling 
line  of  tlie  th.nr  of  the  month  is  the  "freiium  ]ingna3,"  w 
duct  of  llic  submaxillary  gland  on  each  side  of  it.     The 
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detected  immediately  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  by  feeling  further  back 
near  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  at  the  same  time  pressing  the  gland  upwards  from 
below. 

The  long  ridge  of  mucous  membrane  on  each  side  of  the  floor  contains  the 
sublingual  glands. 

We  can  feel  the  attachment  of  the  "genio-hyo-glossi"  behind  the  symphysis 
of  the  jaw.     The  division  of  this  attachment  would  enable  a  surgeon  to  draw  . 
the  tongue  more  freely  out  of  the  mouth  in  any  attempt  to  remove  carcinoma 
extending  fixr  back  into  its  root. 

There  is  great  difTerence  in  the  shape  of  the  hard  palate;  this  difference 
depends  upon  the  depth  of  the  alveolar  processes.  In  some  it  forms  a  broad 
arch;  in  others  it  is  narrow,  and  rises  almost  to  a  point  like  a  Gotliic  arch,  and 
materially  impairs  the  tone  of  the  voice. 

[Teeth. — In  young  children  the  question  of  the  impending  eruption  of  any 
tooth  should  always  be  settled  by  inspection.  The  secondary  incisor  teeth 
should  be  examined  if  any  possibility  of  syphilis  exist.  Before  giving  any 
anaesthetic,  artificial  teeth  should  invariably  be  removed.] 

Throat. — To  examine  the  throat  well,  the  nose  should  be  held  so  as  to  com- 
pel breathing  through  the  mouth.  Thus  the  soft  palate  will  be  raised,  tho 
palatine  arches  widened,  and  the  tonsils  and  the  back  of  the  pharynx  fairly 
exposed.  Pressing  the  tongue  downwards,  provided  it  be  done  very  gently,  is 
also  of  advantage.  Eudc  treatment  the  tongue  at  once  resists.  The  forefinger 
can  be  passed  into  the  throat,  beyond  the  epiglottis,  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and  thus  search  the  pharynx  down  to  the  top  of  the  oesophagus, 
and  the  hyoid  space  (on  each  side)  where  foreign  bodies  are  so  apt  to  lodge. 
The  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  can  be  felt  as  a  distinct  projection  on  either 
side.  In  introducing  a  tube  into  the  oesophagus  the  finger  should  keep  the 
instrument  well  against  the  back  of  the  pharynx  so  as  to  prevent  its  slipping 
into  the  larynx. 

Pass  the  finger  between  the  teeth  and  the  cheek  and  feel  the  anterior  border 
of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  jaw.  On  the  inner  side  of  this  process,  between 
it  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  upper  jaw,  is  a  recess,  where  a  deeply-seated  tem- 
poral abscess  might  burst,  or  might  be  opened.  I3ehind  the  last  molar  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  upper  jaw  we  can  distinctly  feel  the  harnular  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bone;  also  the  lower  part  of  the  pterygoid  fossa,  ana  the  internal 
pterygoid  plate.  Behind,  and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  last  molar,  can  be  felt  part 
of  the  back  of  the  antrum  and  of  the  lower  part  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate. 

On  the  roof  of  the  mouth  we  can  feel  the  pulsation  of  the  posterior  palatine 
artery.  Hemorrhage  from  this  vessel  can  be  arrested  by  plugging  the  orifice  of 
the  canal,  which  lies  (not  far  from  the  surface)  on  the  inner  side  of  the  last 
molar,  about  J  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  hamular  process. 

When  the  mouth  is  wide  open,  the  pterygo-maxillary  ligament  forms  a  prom- 
inent fold  readily  seen  and  felt  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  behind  the  last 
molar  teeth.  A  little  below  the  attachment  of  this  ligament  to  the  lower  jaw 
we  can  easily  feel  the  gustatory  nerve,  as  it  runs  close  to  the  bone  below  the 
last  molar  tooth.  The  exact  position  of  the  nerve  can  be  ascertained  in  one's 
own  person  by  the  acute  pain  on  pressure.  A  division  of  the  nerve,  easily 
effected  by  a  small  incision,  gives  much  temporary  relief  in  cases  of  advanced 
carcinoma  of  the  tongue. 

To  feed  a  patient  in  spasmodic  closure  of  the  jaw,  it  is  well  to  know  that 
there  is  behind  the  last  molar  teeth  a  space  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  a  small 
tube  into  the  mouth. 

Antnim. — Lift  up  the  upper  lip  and  examine  the  front  wall  of  the  antrum. 
The  proper  place  in  which  to  tap  it  is  above  the  second  bicuspid  tooth,  about 
one  inch  above  the  margin  of  the  gum. 

20.  Posterior  Nares. — A  surgeon's  finger  should  be  familiar  with  the  feel 
of  the  posterior  nares,  and  of  all  that  is  within  reach  behind  live  ^o^\,  ^v^-aXfc^ 
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This  is  important  in  relation  to  the  attachment  of  polypi,  to  plugging  the  nos- 
trils, and  to  the  proper  size  of  the  plug.  In  the  examination  of  this  part  of  the 
back  of  the  throat  it  is  necessary  to  throw  the  head  well  back,  because,  in  this 
position,  nearly  all  the  pharynx  in  front  of  the  basilar  process  comes  down  below 
the  level  of  the  hard  palate,  and  can  be  seen  as  well  as  felt.  But  when  the 
skull  is  horizontal,  i.  e.,  at  a  right  angle  with  the  spine,  the  hard  palate  is  on  a 
level  with  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  the  parts  covering  the  basilar 
process  are  concealed  from  view. 

The  head  then  being  well  back,  introduce  the  forefinger  behind  the  soft 
palate,  and  turn  it  up  towards  the  iDase  of  the  skull.  You  feel  the  strong  grip 
of  the  superior  constrictor.  Hooking  the  finger  well  forwards,  you  can  feel  the 
contour  of  the  posterior  nares.  Their  size  depends  upon  the  anterior,  but  rarely 
exceeds  a  small  inch  in  the  vertical  diameter,  and  a  small  half-inch  in  the  trans- 
verse. The  plug  for  the  posterior  nares  should  not  be  larger  than  this.  Their 
plane  is  not  perpendicular,  but  slopes  a  little  forwards.  You  can  feel  the  septum 
formed  by  the  vomer,  and  also  the  posterior  end  of  the  inferior  spongy  lx)ne  in 
each  nostril. 

21.  Tonsils. — Before  taking  leave  of  the  throat,  look  well  at  the  position  of 
the  tonsils  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  half  arches  of  the  palate.  In  a 
healthy  state  they  should  not  project  beyond  the  level  of  these  arches.  In  all 
operations  u])on  the  tonsils,  we  should  remember  the  close  proximity  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotid  artery  to  their  outer  side.  Nothing  intervenes  but  the  pharyn- 
geal aponeurosis,  and  the  superior  constrictor  of  tne  pharynx.  Hence  the  rule 
in  operating  on  the  tonsils,  always  to  keep  the  point  of  the  knife  inwards. 

In  troublesome  hemorrhage  from  the  tonsils,  after  an  incision  or  removal,  it 
is  well  to  know  that  they  are  accessible  to  pressure  if  necessary  by  means  of  .1 
padded  stick,  or  even  a  finger. 

22.  Features. — A  word  or  two  on  the  lines  of  the  face  as  indicative  of  ex- 
pression. Every  one  pays  unconscious  homage  to  the  study  of  physiognomy 
when,  scanning  the  features  of  a  stranger,  he  draws  conclusions  concerning  his 
intelligence,  disposition,  and  character.  Without  discussing  how  much  physi- 
ognomy is  really  worth,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  place  it  in 
the  same  category  as  phrenology,  since  the  latter  lacks  that  sound  base  of  physi- 
ology which  no  one  can  deny  to  the  former. 

A  person  fond  of  observing  cannot  fiiil  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
a  man's  daily  calling  moulds  his  features.  Place  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  a  composi- 
tor, and  a  clergyman  side  by  side,  and  who  will  not  immediately  detect  a  marked 
difterence  in  their  ])hysiognomies? 

The  muscles  of  the  features  are  generally  described  as  arising  from  the  bony 
fabric  of  the  face,  and  as  inserted  into  the  nose,  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and 
the  lips.  But  this  description  gives  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  their  true  inser- 
tion. They  drop  fibres  into  the  skin  all  along  their  course,  so  that  there  is  liardly 
a  point  of  the  face  which  has  not  its  little  fibre  to  move  it.  The  habitual  recur- 
rence of  good  or  evil  thoughts,  the  indulgence  in  particular  modes  of  life,  call 
into  play  corresponding  sets  of  muscles  which,  by  producing  folds  and  wrinkles, 
give  a  permanent  cast  to  the  features,  and  speak  a  language  which  all  can  under- 
stand, and  which  rarely  misleads.  Schiller  puts  this  well  when  he  says  that  "it 
is  an  admirable  proof  of  infinite  wisdom  that  what  is  noble  and  benevolent 
beautifies  the  human  countenance ;  what  is  base  and  hateful  imprints  ui)on  it  a 
revolting  expression." 

THE  NECK. 

[Skin. — In  no  part  of  the  body  can  the  differing  thickness  of  the  skin  be 
more  readily  perceived  than  by  pinching  up  a  fold  at  the  front  and  back  of  the 
neck.] 
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23.  Subcutaneous  Veins. — Notice  first  the  direction  of  the  subcutaneous 
veins.  The  chief  subcutaneous  vein  is  the  external  jugular.  Its  course  corre- 
sponds with  a  line  drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  middle  of  the  clavicle, 
where  it  joins  the  subclavian.  It  is  made  more  prominent  by  putting  the  sterno- 
mastoid  into  action,  or  by  gentle  pressure  on  the  lower  end  of  the  vein.  It  is 
exceptionally  joined  by  a  branch  which  runs  over  the  clavicle,  and  is  termed 
''jugulo-ccphalic."  The  anterior  jugular  generally  runs  along  the  front  border 
of  the  sterno-mastoid.  [The  condition  of  these  veins  should  be  examined  in 
all  diseases  causing  respiratory  disturbance,  especially  dyspnoea.  In  case  of 
tricuspid  regurgitafion  there  will  be  a  venous  pulse  seen.  The  stethoscope 
will  also  reveal  a  venous  hum  or  musical  note  over  these  veins  in  anaemia.] 

24.  Parts  in  Central  Line.  Os-hyoides. — Immediately  below  and  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  lower  jaw  we  feel  the  body  of  the  os-hyoides,  and  can  trace 
backwards  on  each  side  the  whole  length  of  the  corn u a.  They  might  easily  be 
broken  by  the  grasp  of  a  garotter.  Below  the  body  of  the  os-hyoides  is  the  gap 
above  the  thyroid  cartilage.  This  gap  corresponds  with  the  anterior  thyro-hyoid 
ligament  and  the  apex  of  the  epiglottis;  so  that  in  cases  of  cut  throat  in  this 
situation,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  epiglottis  lies  above  the  wound. 

Thyroid  Cartilage. — The  projection  and  depth  of  the  notch  in  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  or  "  pomum  Adami,"  varies  in  different  persons.  Between  the  notch 
and  the  hyoid  bone  there  is  a  large  bursa,  which  facilitates  the  play  of  the  carti- 
lage beneath  the  bone  in  deglutition.  The  notch  does  not  appear  till  puberty, 
and  is  throughout  life  much  less  distinct  in  the  female  than  the  male.  The  fmger 
can  trace  the  upper  borders  and  cornua  of  the  thyroid  cartilage:  its  lower  cornua 
can  be  felt  by  the  side  of  the  cricoid. 

On  each  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  we  can  recognize  the  lateral  lobes  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  On  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  gland  we  can  distinctly  feel 
the  pulsation  of  the  superior  thyroid  artery.  This  pulsation,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  gland  rises  and  falls  with  the  larynx  in  deglutition,  gives  the  best 
means  of  distinguishing  a  bronchocele  from  other  tumors  resembling  it. 

Below  the  angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  we  feel  the  interval  between  it  and 
the  cricoid,  which  is  occupiea  by  the  crico-thyroid  membrane.  In  laryngotomy 
we  cut  through  this  membrane  transversely  close  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  cri- 
coid cartilage,  in  order  that  the  incision  may  be  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
attachment  of  the  vocal  cords. 

25.  Cricoid  Cartilage. — The  projection  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  a  point 
of  great  interest  to  the  surgeon,  because  it  is  his  chief  guide  in  opening  the  air- 
passages,  and  can  always  be  felt  even  in  infants,  however  young  or  fat.  It 
corresponds  to  the  interval  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae.  The 
commencement  of  the  oesophagus  lies  behind  it:  here,  therefore,  a  foreign  sub- 
stance too  large  to  be  swallowed  would  probably  lodge,  and  might  be  felt  ex- 
ternally. 

Again,  a  transverse  line  drawn  from  the  cricoid  cartilage  horizontally  across 
the  neck  would  pass  over  the  spot  where  the  omo- hyoid  crosses  the  common 
carotid.  Just  above  this  spot  is  the  most  convenient  place  for  tying  the 
artery. 

26.  Those  who  have  not  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject  are  hardly 
aware  what  a  little  distance  there  is  between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  sternum.  In  a  person  of  the  average  height  sitting  with  the  neck 
in  an  easy  position,  the  distance  is  barely  one  inch  and  a  half.  When  the  neck 
is  well  stretched,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  more  is  gained.  Thus,  we 
have  (generally)  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  rings  of  the  trachea  above  the 
sternum.  None  of  these  rings  can  be  felt  externally.  The  second,  third,  and 
fourth  are  covered  by  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  trachea,  it  should 
be  remembered,  recedes  from  the  surface  more  and  more  as  it  descends,  so  that, 
just  above  the  sternum  in  a  short  fat-necked  adult,  the  front  of  the  trachea 
would  be  quite  one  inch  and  a  half  from  the  skin. 
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27.  Trachea, — In  tlm  dead  subject  nothing  is  more  e 
trachea:  in  the  living,  thia  operation  may  be  attended  with  th 
In  urgent  dyHpncoa  you  must  expect  to  find  the  patient  wi 
ward,  and  the  chin  dropped,  so  as  to  relax  as  much  as  po( 
raising  his  head,  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea  is  almost  sure  to 
instant  suffocation.  The  elevator  and  depressor  muscles  < 
larynx  up  and  down  with  a  rapidity  and  a  force  which  n 
earti]a"e  within  half  an  inch  of  the  Bternum.  The  great 
descend  in  front  of  the  trachea  are  sure  to  be  distendei 
middle  thyroid  artery.  In  children  the  lobes  of  the  thym 
front  of  the  trachea,  and  the  left  vena  innominata  may  crc 
Thus  the  air-tube  may  be  covered  by  important  parts  whici 
Considering  all  these  possible  complications,  the  least  dif&c 
of  proceeding  is  to  open  the  trachea  just  below  the  cricoid  e 
room  be  requisite,  to  pull  down  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid 
to  divide  the  cricoid  itself.  It  is  important  that  all  theincii 
in  the  middle  line,  the  "  line  of  safety." 

28.  Stemo- mastoid  Muscle, — The  sterno-mastoid  mu 
gical  landmark  of  the  neck.  It  stands  out  in  bold  relief 
towards  the  opposite  shoulder.  Its  inner  border  overlaps 
which  can  be  easily  compressed  for  a  short  time  against 
level  of  the  cricoid  cartilace.  The  artery  extends  (genei 
upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  corresponds  wit' 
the  etcrno-clavieular  joint  to  midway  between  the  angle 
mastoid  process. 

Between  the  sternal  origins  of  the  sterno-mastoid  is  the 
num,  more  or  less  perceptible  in  different  necks.  As  it  he 
nately,  especially  in  distressed  breathing,  it  was  called  b 
"fonticulus  gutturis."  In  beautiful  necks,  as  seen  in  the 
up  by  fat. 

Notice  the  interval  between  the  sternal  and  clavicular  ( 
mastoid,  A  knife  introduced  a  very  little  way  into  this  ir 
slanting  inwards,  the  common  carotid,  slanting  outwards, 
vein.  TJicsc  facts  are  of  importance  in  performing  the  su' 
tlic  tendon  of  this  muscle. 

2!t.  Stemo-clavicular  Joint. — Many  important  parts 
clavicular  joint.  There  is  the  commencement  of  the  vena 
tliis  comes  the  common  carotid  on  the  left  side,  and  the  d 
innominata  on  the  right.    Deeper  still,  tlie  apex  of  the  hin 

In  a  child  the  arteria  innominata  often  lies  in  front 
divides  a  little  higher  than  the  joint :  a  point  to  be  re 
ofmy  (27). 

30.  Apex  of  Lung  in  the  Neck. — The  extent  to  w 

lung  rises  into  the  ni-ek  is  greater  than  is  generally  suppo 
Vums  ill  rcforcnec  lo  this  point  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  sicrno-mastoid,  on  an  average,  one  inch  and  a  half  al 
persons  with  long  nceks,  as  much  as  two  inches.  The  a 
]>leura  is  eovi'rcd  by  the  claviculiir  origin  of  the  sterno 
thyroid,  and  a  part  of  the  scalenus  anlieu.s.  It  is  alsocros: 
vessels  in  the  first  part  of  their  course.  As  this  ccrviof 
jioculiarly  liable  to  tubercular  disease,  it  should  always  bi 
Its  coTidilion  may  be  asieortained  by  ]icrcussion  near  th' 

31.  Supra-clavicular  Fossa, — The  hollow  above  the 

sterno-mastoid  and  the  trapezius,  is  very  manifest  in  em 
[Shrugging  the  shoulders  makes  it  exceedingly  pronounc 
miuation  lierc  of  the  external  jugular  vein.     In  some  ne 
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pression  is  visible,  particularly  when  the  trapezius  has  a  broad  insertion  into 
the  clavicle,  and  comes  well  K)r wards,  so  that  ita  front  border  gives  a  graceful 
contour  to  the  base  of  the  neck. 

32.  Subclavian  Artery. — In  the  supra-clavicular  fossa,  near  the  outer  bor- 
der of  the  stcrno-mastoid,  and  about  one  inch  above  the  clavicle,  we  feel  the 
pulsation  of  the  subclavian  artery.  Here  the  artery  lies  upon  the  first  rib,  and 
can  be  effectually  compressed.  A  little  pressure  is  sufficient.  But  the  pressure 
must  be  made  in  the  right  direction,  or  the  artery  will  be  pressed  off  the  rib 
instead  of  against  it.  The  plane  of  the  rib  is  such  that  the  pressure,  to  be 
effectual,  must  be  made  in  a  direction  downwards  and  a  little  inwards.  It  is 
best  to  stand  behind  the  shoulder  and  make  the  pressure  with  one  thumb. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  outer  border  of  the  stcrno-mastoid  corre- 
sponds pretty  nearly  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  which  is  the 
surgical  guide  to  the  subclavian  artery.  [As  the  phrenic  nerve  passes  over  the 
scalenus  anticus,  it  can  now  be  readily  located.  If  it  is  to  be  galvanized,  one 
pole  of  the  battery  should  be  placed  in  this  fossa  and  the  other  over  the  dia- 
phragm.] 

By  pressing  deeply  at  the  upper  part  of  the  supra-clavicular  fossa,  the  trans- 
verse process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  can  be  distinctly  felt. 

In  long  and  thin  necks,  a  thin  cord  is  perceptible,  running  nearly  parallel 
with  and  just  above  the  clavicle.  It  is  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-nyoideus. 
See  it  rising  and  falling  in  breathing,  and  making  tense  during  inspiration  that 
part  of  the  cervical  fascia  which  lies  over  the  cervical  portion  of  the  lung. 
Thus  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  all  respects  a  muscle  of  inspiration,  co-operating 
with  the  stcrno-mastoid  and  scaleni.  In  the  language  of  transcendental  anat- 
omy, we  may  say  that  the  central  tendon  of  the  omo-hyoid  represents  a  rudi- 
mentary cervical  rib.  Its  posterior  belly  is  analogous  to  a  serration  of  the 
serratus  magnus ;  its  anterior  belly  to  a  sterno-hyoid. 


THE  CHEST. 

38.  As  a  rule,  the  right  half  of  the  chest  is  slightly  larger  than  the  left.  Of 
ninety-two  persons  of  the  male  sex  and  good  constitutions,  seventy-one  had  the 
right  side  the  larger;  eleven  the  left;  ten  had  both  sides  equal.  The  maximum 
of  difference  in  favor  of  the  right  was  one  inch  and  a  quarter.  The  measure- 
ments were  made  on  a  plane  with  the  nipple. 

3-1:.  FeciQiaritieS  in  the  Female. — The  chest  of  the  female  differs  from 
that  of  the  male  in  the  following  points: — Its  general  capacity  is  less;  the 
sternum  is  shorter;  the  upper  opening  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  lower;  the 
upper  ribs  are  more  movable,  and  therefore  permit  a  greater  enlargement  of 
the  chest  at  its  upper  part,  in  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  pregnancy. 

35.  The  top  of  the  sternum  is  on  a  level  with  the  second  dorsal  vertebra ; 
and  the  available  space  between  the  top  of  the  sternum  and  the  spine  is  hardly 
more  than  two  inches.* 

36.  Farts  behind  first  Bone  of  Sternum. — There  is  little  or  no  lung 

behind  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum,  the  space  being  occupied  by  the  trachea 
and  large  vessels  as  follows: — 

The  left  vena  innominata  crosses  the  sternum  just  below  the  upper  border. 
Next  come  the  great  primary  branches  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Deeper  still 
is  the  trachea  dividing  into  its  two  bronchi  opposite  the  junction  of  the  first 
and  second  bones  of  the  sternum.     Deepest  of  all  is  the  cosophagus. 

■  In  several  adult  normal  skeletons  mejisunnl  in  the  Hunterian  Museum,  the  averajje  diameters 
of  the  upper  openinj^  of  the  che,st  were — antero-posterior,  about  2^  inches;  transverse,  about  4 J 
inches.  In  the  skeleton  of  O'Brien,  the  Irish  giant,  the  antero-posterior  diameter  measures  4 
inches,  the  transverse  6  j. 
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About  one  inch  from  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum  is  the  highest  part  of 
the  aorta^  which  lies  on  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea. 

37.  The  course  of  the  arteria  innominata  corresponds  with  a  line  drawn  from 
the  middle  of  the  junction  of  the  first  with  the  second  bone  of  the  sternum,  to 
the  right  sterno  clavicular  joint.  Whea  the  artery  rises  higher  than  usual 
.into  the  neck,  its  pulsation  can  be  felt  in  the  fossa  above  the  sternum. 

38.  Rules  for  counting  the  Sibs. — In  fat  persons  it  is  often  difficult  to 
count  the  ribs;  hence  the  following  rules  may  be  useful : — 

a.  The  finger  passed  down  from  the  top  of  the  sternum  soon  comes  to  a  trans- 
verse projection,  slight,  but  always  to  be  felt,  at  the  junction  of  the  first  with 
the  second  bone  of  the  sternum.  This  corresponds  with  the  level  of  the  carti- 
lage of  the  second  rib. 

b.  The  nipple  of  the  male  is  placed,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  between 
the  fourth  and  the  fifth  ribs,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  external  to  their 
cartilages. 

c.  The  lower  external  border  of  the  pectoralis  njajor  corresponds  with  the 
direction  of  the  fifth  rib. 

d.  A  line  drawn  horizontally  from  the  nipple  round  the  chest  cuts  the  sixth 
intercostal  space  midway  between  the  sternum  and  the  spine.  This  is  a  useful 
rule  in  tapping  the  chest. 

e.  When  the  arm  is  raised,  the  highest  visible  digitation  of  the  serratus  mag- 
nus  corresponds  with  the  sixth  rib.  The  digitations  below  this  correspond 
respectively  with  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs. 

/.  The  scapula  lies  on  the  ribs  from  the  second  to  the  seventh,  inclusive. 

y.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  can  be  felt  even  in  corpulent  persons,  out- 
side the  erector  spinae,  sloping  downwards. 

h.  One  should  remember  the  fact  that  the  sternal  end  of  each  rib  lies  on  a  lower 
level  than  its  corresponding  vertebra.  For  instance,  a  line  drawn  horizontally 
backwards  from  the  middle  of  the  third  costal  cartilage  at  its  junction  with  the 
sternum,  to  the  spine,  would  touch  the  body,  not  of  the  third  dorsal  vertebra, 
but  of  the  sixth.  Again,  the  end  of  the  sternum  would  be  on  about  the  level  of 
the  tenth  d(^rsal  vertebra.  Much  latitude  must  be  allowed  here  for  variation  'n 
the  length  of  the  sternum,  especially  in  women. 

30.  Interval  below  Clavicle. — Immediately  below  the  clavicle  w^e  recog- 
nize the  triangular  interval  between  the  pectoralis  major  and  the  deltoid.  This 
s|)ace  varies  in  dilferent  cases,  depending  on  the  distance  between  the  muscles. 
It  is  important  as  a  guide  to  the  coracoid  process  and  the  axillary  artery.  In  a 
case  of  injury  to  the  shoulder,  to  ascertain  whether  the  coracoid  pnxiess  is 
broken,  carry  the  arm  outwards,  to  put  the  deltoid  and  pectoral  muscles  on  the 
stretch,  and  make  manifest  the  si)ace  between  their  opposite  borders.  Pressing 
the  thumb  into  the  space  we  can  feci  the  inner  side  of  the  coracoid  process,  the 
apex  being  under  the  fibres  of  the  deltoid  ;  thus  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether 
it  be  broken.  Moreover,  this  space  corresponds  with  the  line  of  the  axillary 
artery;  here  its  pulsation  can  be  distinctly  felt,  and  here  it  can  be  compressed 
(but  not  easily,  or  for  long)  against  the  second  rib. 

40.  Internal  Mammary  Artery. — The  line  of  the  internal  mammary  artery 
runs  perpendicularly  behind  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  sternum.  The  perforating  branch  through  the  second  intercostal  space  is 
«^cnerally  the  largest. 

41.  Outline  of  Heart  on  Chest-wall. — To  have  a  general  idea  of  the  form 
and  position  of  the  heart,  map  its  outline  on  the  w^all  of  the  chest  as  follows: — 

ft.  To  define  the  base  draw  a  transverse  line  across  the  sternum  corresponding 
with  the  upper  borders  of  the  third  costal  cartilages:  continue  the  line  half  an 
inch  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  and  one  inch  to  the  left. 

h.  To  find  the  apex,  mark  a  point  about  two  inches  below  the  left  nipple,  and 
one  inch  to  its  sternal  side.     This  point  will  be  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  rite. 

c.  To  find  the  lower  border  (which  lies  on  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm). 
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draw  a  line,  slightly  curved  downwards,  from  tlio  iipex  acrosH  the  bottom  of 
the  sternum  (nut  the  ensiform  cartilage)  as  far  aa  ita  right  edge, 

(/.  To  define  the  right  border  (formed  by  the  right  aurielc),  continue  the  last 
line  upwards  with  an  outward  curve,  ho  as  to  join  the  rigiit  end  of  the  base. 

e.  To  define  tho  left  border  (formed  by  the  left  ventricle),  draw  a  Hue  curving 
to  the  left,  but  not  including  the  nipple,  from  the  left  end  of  the  baac  to  the 
apex 

Sucli  an  outline  (seen  in  the  cut,  below,  with  the  angles  rounded  off)  shows 
that  the  apex  of  the  heart  points  downwarda  and  towards  the  left,  the  base  a 
little  upwanla  and  towards  the  right;  that  the  greater  part  of  it  lies  in  tho  left 
half  of  the  cheat,  and  that  the  only  part  which  liea  to  the  right  of  Iho  atcmum 
is  the  right  auricle.  A  needle  introduced  in  tho  third,  the  fourth,  or  the  fifth 
right  intercostal  space  close  to  the  sternum  would  ]-K;netrate  the  lung  and  the 
right  auricle. 

Fig.  am. 


A  Tiuedle  pasacd  througli  the  second  intercostal  space,  close  to  tho  right  side 
of  tho  sternum,  would,  after  pas.sing  through  the  lung,  enter  the  pericardium 
and  tho  most  prominent  part  of  the  bulge  of  the  aorta. 

A  needle  passed  through  tho  first  intercostal  space,  close  to  the  right  sidfe  of 
tho  atcrnum,  would  pass  through  the  lung  and  enter  the  superior  vena  cava 
above  the  pericardium. 

42.  The  best  definition  of  that  part  of  the  praacordial  region  which  is  less 
resonant  on  percussion,  was  given  by  Dr,  Latham  years  ago  iu  his  "Clinical 
Lectures."  "Make  a  circle  of  two  inches  in  diameter  round  a  point  midway 
between  tho  nipple  and  the  end  of  the  sternum.  This  circle  will  define,  suffi. 
eiently  for  all  practical  purposes,  that  part  of  the  heart  which  lies  immediately 
behind  the  wall  of  the  chest,  and  is  not  covered  by  lung  or  pleura." 

Apex  of  the  Heart, — The  apex  of  the  heart  pulsates  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  ribs,  two  inches  below  the  nipple,  and  one  inch  to  ita  slernal  side.  The 
place  and  extent,  however,  of  the  heart's  impulse,  vary  a  little  with  the  j>osition 
of  the  body.     Of  this  anyone  may  convince  himself  by  leaning  forward^,,  baak.- 
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wards,  on  this  side  and  on  that,  feeling,  at  the  same  time,  the  heart.  Inspira- 
tion and  expiration  also  alter  the  position  of  the  heart.  In  a  deep  inspiration 
it  may  descend  half  an  inch,  and  can  be  felt  beating  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

48.  Valves  of  the  Heart, — The  aortic  valves  lie  behind  the  third  intercostal 
space,  close  to  the  left  side  of  the  sternum. 

The  pulmonary  valves  lie  in  front  of  the  aortic  behind  the  junction  of  the 
third  costal  cartilage,  on  the  left  side,  with  the  sternum. 

The  tricuspid  valves  lie  behind  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  about  the  level  of 
the  fourth  costal  cartilage. 

The  mitral  valves  (the  deepest  of  all)  lie  behind  the  third  intercostal  space, 
about  one  inch  to  the  left  of  the  sternum. 

Thus  these  valves  are  so  situated  that  the  mouth  of  an  ordinary  sized  stetho- 
scope will  cover  a  portion  of  them  all,  if  placed  over  the  sternal  end  of  the 
third  intercostal  space,  on  the  left  side.  All  are  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  lung; 
therefore  we  hear  their  action  better  when  the  breathing  is  for  a  moment  sus- 
pended. 

[Where  to  Auscult  the  Valves  of  the  Heart. — The  valves  being  so 

close  together,  it  is  evident  that,  to  discriminate  the  sound  of  one  from  that  of 
the  others,  we  must  be  able  to  auscult  them  separately ;  and  accordingly  we 
follow  the  diverging  course  of  the  blood-currents  they  transmit.     Hence, 

The  aortic  valve  is  best  ausculted  over  the  second  intercostal  space  at  the 
right  border  of  the  sternum ;  it  can  also  be  heard  over  the  aorta  in  the  back, 
from  the  third  to  the  ninth  dorsal  spines,  especially  if  there  be  any  murmur; 

The  pulmonary  valve,  over  the  second  space  at  the  left  border  of  the 
sternum ; 

The  tricuspid  valve,  over  the  middle  of  the  sternum  above  the  en  si  form  car- 
tilage; and 

The  mitral  valve,  over  the  apex  of  the  heart.] 

44.  Outline  of  the  Lungs. — Now  let  us  trace  on  the  chest  the  outline  of 
the  lungs,  with  as  much  precision  as  their  expansion  and  contraction  in  breath- 
ing permit.     (See  the  cut.) 

45.  The  apex  of  each  lung  rises  into  the  neck  behind  the  st-crnal  end  of  the 
clavicle  and  sterno-mastoid  muscle  as  much  as  an  inch  and  a  half:  in  females 
rather  higher  than  in  males  (80).  From  the  sternal  ends  of  the  clavicles  the 
lungs  converge,  so  that  their  thin  edges  almost  meet  in  the  mesial  line  on  a  level 
with  the  second  costal  cartilage.  Thus  there  is  little  or  no  lung  behind  the 
first  bone  of  the  sternum.  From  the  level  of  the  second  costal  cartilage  to  the 
level  of  the  fourth,  the  margins  of  the  lungs  run  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  close 
behind  the  middle  of  the  sternum:  consequently  their  thin  edges  overlap  the 
2:reat  vessels  and  valves  at  the  base  of  the  heart. 

Below  the  level  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage  the  margins  of  the  lungs  diverge, 
but  not  in  an  equal  degree.  The  margin  of  the  right  corresimnds  with  the 
direction  of  the  cartilage  of  the  sixth  rib :  the  margin  of  the  left,  being  notchecl 
for  the  heart,  runs  behind  the  cartilage  of  the  fourth.  A  line  drawn  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  nipi)le  would  fmd  the  lung  margin  about  the  lowest  part  of 
the  sixth  rib.  Laterally,  i.  r\,  in  the  axillary  line,  the  lung  margin  comes  down 
as  low  as  the  eighth  rib:  posteriorly,  z.  e.,  in  the  dorsal  or  scapular  line,  it  de- 
scends as  low  as  the  tenth. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  in  a  deep  inspiration,  the  lung  margins  descciul 
about  one  inch  and  a  half. 

In  children  the  lungs  are  separated  in  front  by  the  thymus  gland.  Allowance 
should  be  made  for  this.  About  the  approach  of  puberty  the  thymus  dis- 
appears. 

46.  Anterior  Mediastinum. — The  direction  of  the  anterior  mediastinum 
is  not  stniicrht  down  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  but  slants  a  little  to  the  left, 
<nving  to  the  i)()sili()n  of  the  lu^art.  The  right  pleural  sac  generally  encroaches 
a  little  upon  the  left,  behind  the  middle  of  the  sternum.     A  needle  intrixluced 
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through  tho  middle  of  the  sternum  opposite  the  third  or  the  fouYth  rib  would 
go  through  the  right  pleura. 

47.  Reflection  of  rleura. — The  reflection  of  the  pleura  from  the  wall  of 
the  chest  on  to  the  diaphragm  corresponds  with  a  sloping  line  drawn  from  the 
bottom  of  tho  sternum  over  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  down  to  the  lower  border 
of  the  last  rib. 

Since  the  pleura  lines  the  inside  of  the  last  rib,  a  musket  ball  or  other  foreign 
body,  loose  in  the  pleural  sac,  and  rolling  on  the  diaphragm,  might  fall  to  the 
lowest  part  of  the  sac,  which  would  bo  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs. 
The  ball  might  be  extracted  here.  The  chest  might  also  bo  tapped  hero,  but 
not  with  a  trocar,  since  a  trocar  would  penetrate  both  layers  of  j)leura,  and 
go  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  abdomen. 

The  operation  should  be  done  cautiously,  by  an  incision  beginning  about  two 
inches  from  the  spine,  on  the  outer  border  of  the  "  erector  spina*,''  on  a  level 
between  the  spines  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra\  The  intercos- 
tal artery  will  not  be  injured  if  the  opening  be  made  below  the  middle  of  the 
space,  which  is  very  wide.^ 
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•48.  Median  Furrow. — In  a  muscular  man,  a  furrow,  caused  by  tho  ))romi- 
nence  of  the  erector  spina)  on  each  side,  runs  down  the  middie  of  the  back. 
The  lower  end  of  the  furrow  corresponds  with  the  interval  between  the  spine 
of  the  last  lumbar  and  that  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra.  [It  must  bo  observed 
that  in  the  skeleton  and  the  body  furrows  and  prominences,  hills  and  hollows, 
are,  as  a  general  rule,  reversed.  Bony  projections  in  the  skeleton,  as  a  rule, 
are  for  muscular  origins.  As,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  origin,  tho  muscular 
bellies  swell  out,  such  prominences  lie  at  the  bottom  of  depressions.  But  when 
long  sickness  wastes  the  soft  parts,  the  form  of  the  skeleton  reappears,  and  such 
bony  prominences  then  become  the  favorite  seats  of  bedsores.] 

■49.  Spines  of  Vertebrae. — A  little  friction  with  the  fingers  down  the  back- 
bone will  cause  the  spines  of  the  vertebne  to  be  tipped  with  red,  so  that  they 
can  be  easily  counted,  and  any  deviation  from  the  straight  line  detected.  Still 
it  is  worth  remembering  that  the  spine  of  the  third  dorsal  is  on  a  level  with  the 
commencement  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula — that  the  spine  of  the  seventh  dor- 
sal is  on  a  level  with  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula — that  the  spine  of  the 
last  dorsal  is  on  a  level  with  tho  head  of  the  last  rib. 

Division  of  the  Trachea. — The  division  of  the  trachea  is  opposite  the 
spine  of  the  third,  in  some  cases  the  fourth,  dorsal  vertebra.  In  front  tliis  di- 
vision is  on  the  level  of  the  junction  of  the  first  with  the  second  bone  of  the 
sternum. 

The  root  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  is  marked  by  a  slight  dimple  in  the 
skin.  This  is  on  a  level  with  tlie  third  intercostal  space.  A  stethoscope  placed 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  dimple  would  cover  the  bronchus,  more  especially  the 
right,  since  it  is  nearer  to  the  chest  wall. 

Make  a  man  lean  forwards,  with  his  arms  folded  across  the  chest ;  this  will 
make  prominent  the  spines  of  the  vertebra}.  The  lower  border  of  the  trape- 
zius will  guide  you  to  the  spine  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra. 

50.  The  place  where  the  kidney  is  most  accessible  to  pressure  is  below  the 
last  rib,  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  erector  spina). 

51.  The  highest  part  of  the  ilium  is  about  the  level  of  the  fourth  lumbar 
spine.  The  best  incision  for  opening  the  descending  colon  is  in  a  slightly  slop- 
ing line  beginning  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  erector  spina),  midway  between  the 


'   Spcc»ial  cxpcnnu'iits  npon  this  snbjwt  wen."!  made  many  years  ago 
(iuekett  in  the  work-rooms  of  tho  ColK'ge  of  Surgeons. 


bv  the  lato  Professor 
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crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  last  rib,  and  continued  across  the  flank  for  three 
inches  or  more,  according  to  the  amount  of  subcutaneous  fat.  [This  ilio-costal 
space  varies  very  much  in  its  vertical  measurement.  I  have  seen  it  only  a 
finger's  breadth,  and  again  a  whole  hand's  breadth.  The  line  of  the  colon 
passes  through  it  vertically  about  half  an  inch  behind  the  middle  of  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  (Heath.)] 

52.  In  the  pit  of  the  neck  we  can  feel  the  trapezius  and  the  ligamentum 
nuchie.  By  pressing  deeply  we  detect  the  forked  and  prominent  spine  of  the 
second  cervical  vertebra. 

53.  The  spines  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae  recede  from 
the  surface  to  permit  free  extension  of  the  neck,  and  cannot  often  be  felt.  But 
the  spines  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  (v.  prominens)  stand  out  well. 

54.  Notice  that  most  of  the  spines  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  owing  to  their  ob- 
liquity, do  not  tally  with  the  heads  of  their  corresponding  ribs.  Thus,  the 
spine  of  the  second  dorsal  corresponds  with  the  head  of  the  third  rib;  the 
spine  of  the  third  dorsal  with  the  head  of  the  fourth  rib,  and  so  on  till  we  come 
to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  vertebrae,  which  do  tally  with  their  corre- 
sponding ribs.     All  this,  however,  is  best  seen  in  the  skeleton. 

55.  The  spines  of  the  vertebrae  may  be  useful  as  landmarks  indicative  of  the 
levels  of  important  organs.  I  have  therefore  arranged  them  in  a  tabular  form, 
thus : — 

Tabular  Plax  of  Parts  opposite  the  Spines  of  the  Vertebrj5. 
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5th.  Cricoid  cartilage.     (Esophagus  begins. 

7th.  Apex  of  lung :  higher  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.     (30) 

1st. 
2d. 

3d.  Aorta  reaches  spine.    Apex  of  lower  lobe  of  lung.     Angle  of  bifur- 
cation of  trachea.     (49) 
4th.  Aortic  arch  ends.     Upper  level  of  heart. 
5  th. 
6th. 
7th. 

8th.  Lower  level  of  heart.     Central  tendon  of  diaphragm. 
9th.  (Esophagus    and  vena  cava  through  diaphragm.     Upi>er  edge  of 
spleen. 
10th.  Lower  edge  of  lung.     Liver  comes  to  surface  posteriorly.     Cardiac 

orifice  of  stomach. 
11th.  Lower  border  of  spleen.     Renal  capsule. 

12th.  Lowest  part  of  pleura.     Aorta  through  diaphragm.     Pylorus. 
1st.  licnal  arteries.     Pelvis  of  kidney.     (83) 
2d.  Termination  of  spinal   cord.     Pancreas.     Duodenum  just  below. 

Rcccptaculum  chyli. 
3(1.  Umbilicus.     Lower  border  of  kidney. 
4th.  Division  of  aorta.     (65)  Highest  part  of  ilium. 
5  th. 


5().  Origins  of  the  Spinal  Nerves. — It  is  useful  to  know  opi)ositc  what 

vertebnc  tlic  spinal  nerves  in  the  diflerent  regions  arise  from  the  spinal  cord. 
They  arise  as  follows: — 

The  origins  of  the  eight  cervical  nerves  correspond  to  the  interval  betweon 
the  occiput  and  the  sixth  cervical  spine. 

Tlie  origins  of  the  first  six  dorsal  nerves  correspond  to  the  interval  between 
the  sixth  cervical  and  the  fourth  dorsal  spines. 
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The  origins  of  the  six  lower  dorsal  nerves  correspond  to  the  inlerval  between 
the  fourth  and  the  eleventh  dorsal  spines. 

The  origins  of  the  five  lumbar  nerves  correspond  to  the  interval  between  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  spines. 

The  origina  of  the  five  sacral  nerves  correspond  to  the  spines  of  the  last  dorsal 
and  the  first  lumbar  vertebrse. 


[Fig.  fi(>3. — UiAOitAM  AND  Table  showi.ng  tkk  Appkuximatk  Relatio.v  t 
KEuvi:a  OF  TUE  Various  Motok,  Skxsoiiy,  a.n'i>  Kkflex  FuNCTioxa  < 
Cuuit.     {From  anatomical  and palholugical  data.)     From  Uowlts. 
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57.  Movements  of  the  Spine. — The  movements  of  which  the  spine  is 
capable  are  threefold  :  1,  flexion  and  extension;  2,  lateral  inclination ;  3,  torsion. 
Flexion  and  extension  are  freest  between  the  third  and  sixth  cervical  verte- 
bra3,  between  the  eleventh  dorsal  and  the  second  lumbar,  and  between  the  last 
lumbar  and  the  sacrum.  This  is  well  marked  in  severe  cases  of  opisthotoDos, 
where  the  body  is  supported  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  heels.* 

Still  better  may  it  be  observed  when  a  mountebank  bends  backwards,  and 
touches  the  ground  with  his  head. 

Fig.  664. 


Opisthotonos.    After  Bell. 

The  lateral  movement  is  freest  in  the  neck  and  the  loins. 

The  movement  of  torsion  or  rotation  round  its  own  axis  may  be  proved  by 
the  following  experiment:  Seated  upright,  with  the  back  and  shoulders  wel) 
applied  against  the  back  of  a  chair,  we  can  turn  the  head  and  neck  as  far  as  70^. 
licaning  forwards  lo  as  to  let  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrae  come  into  plaj, 
we  can  turn  80^  more. 

[The  atlo-axoid  movement  amounts  to  25°  to  each  side,  the  remaining  cervical 
vertebra3  give  45^  more,  making  70°  in  the  neck ;  the  dorso-lumbar  movement 
is  about  30°  ;  to  which  the  hips  add  from  65°  to  80°,  or  a  total  rotation  of  165^ 
to  180°.  For  purposes  of  observation,  we  gain,  in  addition  to  this,  about  70^ 
more  for  the  eyeball,  so  that,  posteriorly,  the  field  of  vision  right  and  left  over- 
laps very  largely.] 

58.  Position  and  Motions  of  Scapula. — There  are  a  few  points  worthy 
of  observation  about  the  scapula.  It  covers  the  ribs  from  the  second  to  the 
seventh  inclusive.  We  can  feel  its  superior  angle  covered  by  the  trapezius. 
The  inferior  angle  is  covered  by  thelatissimus  dorsi,  which  keeps  it  well  applied 
against  the  ribs  in  the  strong  and  athletic;  but  in  weak  and  consumptive  persons 
the  lower  angles  of  the  scapulse  project  like  wings — hence  the  term  "scapulae 
alatte.'' 

A  line  drawn  horizontally  from  the  spine  of  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra  over 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula  gives  the  upper  border  of  the  latissimus  dorsi. 
Another  line  drawn  from  the  root  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  to  the  spine  of  the 
last  dorsal  vertebra  gives  the  lower  border  of  the  trapezius,  which  stands  a 
little  in  relief. 

59.  The  sliding  movement  of  the  scapula  on  the  chest  can  be  properly  under- 
stood only  on  the  living  subject.  It  can  move  not  only  upwards  ana  downwards 
as  in  shrugging  the  shoulders — backwards  and  forwards  as  iu  throwing  back 
the  shoulders — but  it  has  a  rotatory  movement  round  a  movable  centre.  This 
rotation  is  seen  while  the  arm  is  being  raised  from  the  horizontal  to  the  vertical 

'  See  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  in  Sir  C.  Bell's  **  Anatomy  of  Expression,"  p.  160. 
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position,  and  is  eflTected  by  the  co-operation  of  the  trapezius  with  the  serratus 
magnus.  The  glenoid  cavity  is  thus  made  to  look  upwards,  the  inferior  angle 
slides  forwards,  and  is  well  held  under  the  latissimus  dorsi. 

60.  For  the  medical  examination  of  the  back,  the  patient  should  sit  with  the 
arms  hanging  between  his  thighs,  to  lower  the  scapulae  as  much  as  possible.  In 
this  position  the  spine  of  the  scapula  corresponds  (nearly)  with  the  fissure 
between  the  upper  and  lower  lobes  of  the  lung;  the  apex  of  the  lower  lobe 
being  about  the  level  of  the  third  rib. 

[Usually  I  prefer  to  have  the  arms  folded  across  the  chest — obviously  the 
better  position  for  women ;  and  it  uncovers  the  back  rather  better. 

The  remarkable  mobility  of  the  scapula  is  best  seen  by  contrasting  this 
position  with  the  place  of  the  scapula  when  the  shoulders  are  thrown  well 
back.  In  this  last  position  the  lower  angles  of  the  scapulas  will  be  two  or 
three  inches  apart,  while  in  the  former  this  interval  measures  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  inches.  Moreover  so  soon  as  the  arm  is  lifted  from  the  trunk  at  an 
angle  of  30°  or  40°  and  long  before  it  reaches  the  horizontal  line  the  scapula 
begins  to  move.  This  mobility  of  the  scapula  explains  readily  the  great  range 
of  movement,  and  therefore  the  usefulness  of  the  arm,  in  cases  of  ankylosis  of 
the  shoulder  joint.] 

THE  ABDOMEN. 

The  student  is  assumed  to  be  familiar  with  the  conventional  lines  dividing 
the  abdomen  into  regions. 

61.  Abdominal  Lines. — The  linea  alba,  or  central  line  of  the  abdomen, 
marks  the  union  of  the  aponeuroses  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  It  runs  from 
the  apex  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  symphysis  pubis.  As  this  line  is  the 
thinnest  and  least  vascular  part  of  the  abdommal  wall,  we  make  our  incision 
along  it  in  ovariotomy  [Caesarean  section  and  most  other  operations  on  the 
abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera]  and  in  the  high  operation  of  lithotomy;  in  it,  we 
tap  the  abdomen  in  ascites,  and  the  distended  bladder  in  retention  of  urine. 

The  so-called  "linea  semilunaris,"  at  the  outer  border  of  the  sheath  of  the 
rectus,  corresponds  with  a  line,  drawn  slightly  curved  (with  the  concavity 
towards  the  linea  alba),  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  seventh  rib  to  the  spine  of 
the  pubes.  This  line  would  be  in  an  adult  about  three  inches  from  the  umbi- 
licus; but  in  an  abdomen  distended  by  dropsy  or  other  cause,  the  distance  is 
increased  in  proportion.  [These  lines  of  adhesion  in  the  abdominal  wall  limit 
extravasations,  emphysema,  etc.,  between  their  layers.] 

It  is  important  to  know  the  position  of  the  "lineae  transversae,"  or  tendinous 
intersections  across  the  rectus  abdominis.  There  arc  rarely  any  below  the  umbi- 
licus, and  generally  three  above  it.  The  first  is  about  the  level  of  the  umbilicus. 
The  second  is  about  four  inches  higher — that  is,  about  the  level  of  the  lowest 
part  of  the  tenth  rib.  These  are  the  principal  lines,  and  they  divide  the  upper 
part  of  each  rectus  into  two  nearly  quadrilateral  portions,  an  upper  and  a  lower; 
of  these,  those  on  the  right  side  are  a  trifle  larger  than  on  the  left.  We  see 
these  muscular  squares  pretty  plainly  in  some  athletic  subjects.  Much  more 
frequently  we  see  them,  too  much  exaggerated,  on  canvas  and  in  marble. 
Artists  are  apt  to  exaggerate  them  and  make  the  front  of  the  belly  too  much 
like  a  chess-board.  It  is  lucky  for  them  that  all  the  world  do  not  see  with 
anatomical  eyes. 

A  familiarity  with  the  shape  and  position  of  these  divisions  of  the  rectus  is 
of  importance,  lest  we  should,  in  ignorance,  make  a  mistake  in  our  diagnosis. 
A  spasmodic  contraction  of  one  of  these  divisions,  particularly  the  upper,  or  a 
collection  of  matter  within  its  sheath,  has  been  frequently  mistaken  for  deep- 
seated  abdominal  disease. 

In  the  erect  position,  the  anterior  superior  spines  of  the  ilia  are  a  little  below 
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the  level  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.     The  bifurcation  of  the  aorta  is 
on  about  the  level  of  the  highest  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

62.  Umbilicus. — The  umbilicus  is  not  midway  between  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage and  the  pubes,  but  rather  nearer  to  the  pubes.  In  all  cases  it  is  situated 
above  the  centre  of  a  man's  height.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  say  that  when  a  man 
lies  with  legs  and  arms  outstretched,  and  a  circle  is  drawn  round  him,  the  umbi- 
licus lies  in  the  centre  of  it.  This  central  point  is  in  most  persons  just  above 
the  pubes. 

[From  the  vertex  to  the  umbilicus,  the  whole  height  being  taken  as  the  unit 
of  measurement,  is  .550  at  birth,  L  e.,  the  mid-point  is  above  the  navel.  At  two 
years  it  is  at  the  navel,  and  gradually  falls  as  the  legs  grow  longer,  until,  at 
thirty,  the  mid-point  is  just  below  the  pubes  in  men  (half  an  inch)  and  just  above 
it  in  women.  ^Moreover,  while  at  three  to  live  years  of  age  the  whole  height  is 
equal  to  the  distance  between  the  outstretched  finger-tips,  before  that  age  it  is 
somewhat  greater,  and  in  adult  life  is  much  lessj 

In  very  corpulent  persons  two  deep  transverse  furrows  run  across  the  abdo- 
men. One  runs  across  the  navel  and  completely  conceals  it.  The  other  is  lower 
down,  just  above  the  fat  of  the  pubes.  In  tapping  the  bladder  above  the  pubes 
in  such  a  case,  the  trocar  should  be  introduced  where  this  line  intersects  the 
linea  alba. 

Although  the  position  of  the  umbilicus  varies  a  little  in  diflFerent  persons,  as 
the  abdomen  is  unusually  protuberant  or  the  reverse,  still,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
is  placed  about  the  level  of  the  body  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra.  Now,  since 
the  aorta  divides  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  fourth  lumbar,  it  follows  that 
the  best  place  to  apply  pressure  on  this  great  vessel  is  one  inch  below  the  umbi- 
licus, and  slightly  to  the  left  of  it  (65).  That  the  aorta  can,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  be  compressed  under  chloroform  sufficiently  to  cure  an  aneurism 
below  it,  is  proved  by  recorded  cases,  and  by  none  more  effectually  than  by 
a  case  related  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "Reports  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital." 

It  may  be  asked,  why  not  apply  pressure  on  the  aorta  above  the  umbilicus? 
The  answer  is,  that  the  aorta  above  the  umbilicus  is  farther  from  the  surface, 
and  is,  moreover,  covered  by  important  structures  upon  which  pressure  would 
be  dangerous. 

[The  umbilicus  is  a  point  of  fusion  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  abdominal  wall, 
ncnce,  it  becomes  a  most  valuable  guide  as  to  our  position  when  attacking 
tumors,  etc.,  in  the  abdomen.  Attempt  to  sweep  the  finger  under  the  umbili- 
cus: if  through  the  abdominal  wall  and  upon  the  tumor,  the  finger  will  meet 
with  no  obstacle  other  than  adhesions,  which  can  be  destroyed  ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, still  in  the  thickness  of  the  abdominal  wall  (and  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish  this  in  any  other  way),  the  finger  will  be  absolutely  arrested  at  the 
navel,  and  no  force  will  carry  it  further. 

The  umbilicus  being  the  remains  of  an  opening  into  the  belly,  when  stretched 
by  ascites,  as  the  fluid  can  insinuate  itself  everywhere,  it  usually  bulges  out 
considerably  ;  but  in  tumors  this  cannot  be  the  case. 

Again,  it  affords  passage  to  the  contents  of  the  belly  not  uncommonly,  and 
so  we  have  umbilical  hernias;  and  sometimes  ovarian  fluids,  pus  in  peritonitis, 
and  cntozoa  escape  here. 

It  is  also  an  important  point  for  measurements,  sometimes  used  in  fractures 
and  dislocations  of  the  hip  and  femur,  and  in  fractures  of  the  anterior  superior 
spines,  and  always  in  measuring  the  size  of  tumors  from  it  to  the  ensiform,  the 
pubes,  and  the  two  iliac  spines. 

The  umbilicus  is  always  much  deeper  and  wider  in  women  than  in  men.] 

63.  Parts  behind  Linea  Alba. — Let  us  next  consider  what  viscera  lie 
immediately  behind  the  linea  alba.  For  two  or  three  fingers'  breadth  below  the 
cnsilbrm  cartilage  there  is  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  which  here  crosses  the 
middle  line.     Below  the  edge  of  the  liver  comes  the  stomach,  more  or  less  in 
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contact  with  the  linea  alba,  according  to  its  degree  of  distension.  In  extreme 
distension  the  stomach  pushes  everything  out  of  the  way,  and  occupies  all  the 
room  between  the  liver  and  the  umbilicus.  When  empty  and  contracted,  it 
retreats  behind  the  liver,  and  lies  flat  in  front  of  the  pancreas  at  the  back  of  the 
abdomen;  thus  giving  rise  to  the  hollow  termed  the  *'pit  of  the  stomach."  But 
as  the  stomach  distends,  it  makes  a  considerable  fulness  where  there  was  a  pit. 
The  middle  of  the  transverse  colon  lies  above  the  umbilicus,  occupying  space 
(vertically  two  or  three  inches)  according  to  its  distension.  Behind  and  below 
the  umbilicus,  supposing  the  bladder  contracted,  are  the  small  intestines,  covered 
by  the  great  omentum. 

6:t.  Peritoneum. — The  peritoneum  is  in  contact  with  the  linea  alba  all  the 
way  down  to  the  pubes,  when  the  bladder  is  empty.  But  when  the  bladder 
distends,  it  raises  the  peritoneum  from  the  middle  line  above  the  pubes;  so  that 
with  a  bladder  distended  half-way  up  to  the  umbilicus,  there  is  a  space  of  nearly 
two  inches  above  the  symphysis  where  the  bladder  may  be  tapped  without  risk 
of  injury  to  the  peritoneum.  For  the  same  reason,  we  have  space  sufficient  for 
the  successful  performance  of  the  high  operation  for  stone.  This  fact  in  ana- 
tomy must  have  been  well  understood  by  Jean  de  Dot,  the  smith  at  Amsterdam, 
who,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  cut  himself  in  the  linea  alba  above  the  pubes, 
and  took  out  of  his  bladder  a  stone  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  The  stone,  the 
knife,  and  the  portrait  of  the  operator,  may  be  seen  to  this  day  in  the  museum 
at  Leyden. 

65.  Division  of  Aorta. — The  aorta  generally  divides  at  a  point  one  inch 
and  a  half  below  the  umbilicus.  A  more  reliable  guide  to  this  division  than 
the  umbilicus,  is  a  point  (a  veTv  little  to  the  left)  of  the  middle  line  about  the 
level  of  the  highest  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  A  line  drawn  with  a  slight 
curve  outwards  from  this  point  to  the  groin,  where  the  pulsation  of  the  common 
femoral  can  be  distinctly  felt  (rather  nearer  to  the  pubes  than  the  ilium),  gives 
the  direction  of  the  common  iliac  and  external  iliac  arteries.  About  the  first 
two  inches  of  this  line  belong  to  the  common  iliac,  the  remainder  to  the  external. 
Slight  pressure  readily  detects  the  pulsation  of  the  external  iliac  above  "  Pou- 
part's  ligament." 

As  a  rule,  the  length  of  the  common  iliac  is  about  two  inches,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  there  are  frequent  deviations.  It  may  be  between  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  and  three  inches  and  a  half  long.  These  varieties  may  arise 
either  from  a  high  division  of  the  aorta,  or  a  low  division  of  the  common  iliac, 
or  both.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  during  life  what  is  its  length  in  a  given 
instance,  for  there  is  no  necessary  relation  between  its  length  and  the  height  of 
the  stature.  It  is  often  short  in  tall  men,  and  vice  versd.  Anatomists  generally 
describe  the  right  as  a  trifle  longer  than  the  left;  but  their  average  length  is 
pretty  nearly  the  same. 

66.  Mr.  Abernethy,  who  in  the  year  1796  first  put  a  ligature  round  the  exter- 
nal iliac,  made  his  incision  in  the  line  of  the  artery.  But  the  easiest  and  safest 
way  to  reach  the  vessel  is  by  an  incision  (recommended  in  the  first  instance  by 
Sir  Astlcy  Cooper,  and  now  generally  adopted)  beginning  just  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  artery,  a  little  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  continued  upwards  and  out- 
wards a  little  beyond  the  spine  of  the  ilium.  The  same  incision  extended  far- 
ther in  the  same  direction  would  reach  the  common  iliac. 

67.  Bony  Prominences. — The  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  the 
spine  of  the  pubes,  and  the  line  of  Poupart's  ligament,  are  landmarks  with 
which  every  surgeon  should  be  thoroughly  familiar. 

68.  Spine  of  Ilium. — The  spine  of  the  ilium  is  the  spot  from  which  we 
measure  the  length  of  the  lower  extremity.  It  is  a  valuable  landmark  in 
determining  the  nature  of  injuries  to  the  pelvis  and  the  hip.  The  thumb 
easily  feels  the  spine,  even  in  fat  persons.  Its  position  with  regard  to  the  tro- 
chanter major  should  be  carefully  examined.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
place  the  thumbs  firmly  on  the  opposite  spines,  and  to  grasp  the  trochanters 
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willi  the  fingers. .  Any  abnormal  position  on  one  side  is  thus  easily  ascertained 
with  the  sound  side  as  a  guide. 
nv  [In  all  such  measurements  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  line  joining 
the  two  spines  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  body,  or  the  measure- 
ments cannot  fail  to  be  inaccurate.  The  spines  also  are  so  open  to  error,  as 
points  of  measurement  (for  we  scarcely  ever  can  get  precisely  corresponding 
points  on  the  two  sides),  that  I  have  long  since  adopted  the  following  method. 
See  that  the  body  is  straight  and  the  pelvis  (i.  c,  the  line  between  the  two  spines) 
at  right  angles  to  it.  Let  an  assistant  hold  the  head  immovably  in  the  middk 
line.  Lot  the  patient  seize  the  tape-line  with  his  teeth.  Measure  one  side,  say  to 
the  inner  malleolus.  Then  measure  the  other  side,  never  by  keeping  the  mea- 
sure of  the  first  side  and  simply  passing  across  to  the  other  leg,  but  by  an  inde- 
pendent measurement.  The  last  precaution  eliminates  our  pre-conceptions. 
The  chief  source  of  error  here — which  exists  in  all  methods  of  measurement — is 
the  position  of  the  pelvis.  The  advantage  is  in  one  and  the  same  starting-point, 
and  that  in  the  median  line. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  there  is  not  infrequently  a  normal 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  two  legs.] 

69.  Spine  of  Fubes. — The  spine  of  the  pubes  is  the  best  guide  to  the 
external  abdominal  ring.  It  cannot  easily  be  felt  by  placing  the  finger  directly 
over  it,  since  it  is  generally  covered  by  fat.  To  feel  it  distinctly,  we  should 
push  up  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  and  get  beneath  the  subcutaneous  fat.  If 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  finding  it,  abduct  the  thigh,  and  the  tense  tendon  of 
the  adductor  longus  will  lead  up  to  it. 

The  position  of  the  spine  of  the  pubes  is  appealed  to  as  a  means  of  diagnosis 
in  doubt  between  inguinal  and  femoral  hernia.  The  spine  lies  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  neck  of  an  inguinal  hernia,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  a  femoral. 

The  spine  of  the  pubes  is  nearly  on  the  same  horizontal  line  as  the  upper 
part  of  the  trochanter  major.  In  this  line,  about  one  full  inch  external  to  the 
spine,  is  the  femoral  ring.     Here  is  the  seat  of  stricture  in  a  femoral  hernia. 

70.  Poupart's  Ligament,  or  Crural  Arch. — The  line  of  Poupart's  ligament 

(crural  arcb)  is  in  most  persons  indicated  by  a  slight  crescent-like  furrow  along 
the  skin.  It  corresponus  with  a  line  drawn  not  straight,  but  with  a  gentle  curve 
downwards  from  the  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  With  the 
help  of  the  preceding  landmarks  it  is  easy  to  find  the  exact  position  of  the 
external  and  internal  abdominal  rings,  and  the  direction  of  the  inguinal 
canal. 

[Ill  hernia,  it  is  always  treacherous  to  trust  the  eye.  We  must  define  exactly 
the  iliac  and  pubic  spines  by  the  fingers,  and  draw  the  line  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment between  them.  It  lies  at  the  uppermost  border  of  the  "  groin,"  or  groove 
between  the  abdomen  and  the  thigh ;  and  unless  we  so  define  its  two  ends  we  are 
very  ai)t  to  get  it,  and  especially  the  inner  and  most  important  end,  too  low. 
and  so  mistake  the  variety  of  hernia  we  have  to  deal  with. 

Moreover,  an  examin^on  of  the  external  abdominal  ring  will  disclose  its 
condition  and  show  whether  the  hernia  is,  or  is  not,  inguinal.  Unfortunately, 
in  women,  in  whom  femoral  hernia  is  most  frequent,  this  examination  is  least 
satisfactory.  The  exact  location  of  the  line  of  Poupart's  ligament  is,  therefore, 
in  women  doubly  important.] 

71.  Abdominal  Ring^. — The  external  abdominal  ring  is  situated  immediately 
above  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  It  is  an  oval  opening  with  the  long  axis  directed 
obliquely  downwards  and  inwards.  Though  its  size  varies  a  little  in  different 
persons,  yet  as  a  rule  it  will  admit  the  end  of  the  little  finger,  so  that  we  can 
tell  by  examination  whether  it  bo  free  or  otherwise.  To  ascertain  this,  the  l)cst 
way  is  to  push  up  the  thin  skin  of  the  scrotum  before  the  finger ;  then,  by  track 
ing  the  spermatic  cord,  the  finger  readily  glides  over  the  crest  of  the  pubes  and 
feels  the  sharp  margins  of  the  ring. 

The  position  of  the  internal  ring  is  about  midway  between  the  spine  of  the 
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ilium  and  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes,  and  about  two-thirds  of  an  incli  above 
Poupart's  ligament. 

72.  Ing^nliial  Canal. — The  position  of  the  external  and  internal  abdominal 
rings  being  ascertained,  it  is  plain  that  the  direction  of  the  inguinal  canal  must 
be  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  and  that  its  length  in  a  well-formed 
adult  male  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches,  according  as  we  include  the 
openings  or  not.  In  very  young  children  the  canal  is  much  shorter  and  less 
oblique,  the  inner  ring  being  behind  the  outer.  With  the  growth  of  the  pelvis 
in  its  transverse  direction,  the  anterior  spines  of  the  ilia  become  farther  apart, 
and  thus  draw  the  internal  ring  more  and  more  away  from  (i.  e.,  to  the  outer 
side  of)  the  external. 

73.  Spermatic  Cord. — The  spermatic  cord  can  be  felt  as  it  emerges  through 
the  external  ring,  and  its  course  can  be  tracked  into  the  scrotum.  The  vas 
deferens  can  be  distinctly  felt  at  the  back  of  the  cord,  and  separated  from  its 
other  component  parts. 

74.  Epigastric  Artery. — The  direction  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery  corre- 
sponds with  a  line  drawn  from  the  inner  border  of  the  internal  ring  up  the 
middle  of  the  rectus  muscle  towards  the  chest.  [It  lies  to  the  inside  of  oblique, 
and  to  the  outside  of  direct  inguinal  hernia.] 

In  thin  persons  the  absorbent  glands  which  lie  along  Poupart^s  ligament  can 
be  distinctly  felt.  They  are  usually  oval,  with  their  long  axes  parallel  to  the 
line  of  the  ligament. 

75.  Abdominal  Viscera. — Now  let  us  see  how  far  we  can  make  out  exter- 
nally the  position  and  size  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

To  make  this  examination  with  anything  like  success,  it  is  desirable  to  relax 
the  abdominal  muscles.  The  man  should  be  on  his  back,  the  head  shoulders 
and  thorax  being  well  raised,  to  relax  the  recti  muscles;  and  the  thighs  bent 
on  the  abdomen,  to  relax  the  several  fasciae  attached  to  the  crural  arch.  To 
induce  complete  relaxation,  where  a  very  careful  examination  is  desired  [ether 
or]  chloroform  should  be  given. 

In  manipulating  the  abdomen  we  should  not  use  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  This 
is  sure  to  excite  the  contraction  of  the  muscles.  The  flat  hand  should  be  gently 
pressed  upon  it,  and  with  an  undulating  movement. 

76.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  is 
about  the  level  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  at  its  junction  with  the  seventh 
costal  cartilage;  that  the  right  half  of  the  diaphragm  rises  to  about  the  level  of 
the  fifth  rib— that  is,  about  an  ilich  below  the  nipple ;  that  the  left  half  does 
not  rise  quite  so  high.  In  tranquil  breathing  the  diaphragm  descends  about  half 
an  inch. 

The  position  of  the  abdominal  viscera  varies,  to  a  -certain  extent,  in  different 
persons.  In  some  of  them,  especially  the  stomach,  their  position  varies  in  the 
same  person  at  different  times. 

Let  us  take,  first,  the  largest  of  the  abdominal  viscera — the  liver. 

77.  Liver. — The  liver  lies  under  the  right  hypocbdndrium,  and  passes  across 
the  middle  line  over  the  stomach  into  the  left  hypochondrium,  gencrallv  speak- 
ing, as  far  as  the  left  mammary  line.  The  extent  to  which  it  can  be  felt  below 
the  edges  of  the  ribs  depends  upon  whether  it  is  enlarged  or  not,  as  well  as  upon 
its  texture,  and  also  upon  the  amount  of  flatus  in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
As  a  rule,  in  health  its  lower  thin  border  projects  about  half  an  inch  below  the 
costal  cartilages,  and  can  be  felt  moving  up  and  down  with  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm ;  but  it  requires  an  educated  hand  to  feel  it.  An  uneducated  hand 
would  miss  it  altogether.  That  part  of  it,  however,  which  crosses  the  middle  line 
bolow  the  ensiform  cartilage  is  much  more  accessible  to  the  feel ;  here  it  lies 
immediately  behind  the  linea  alba,  and  in  front  of  the  stomach,  nearly  halfway 
down  to  the  umbilicus.  Here,  therefore,  is  the  best  place  to  feel  whether  the  liver 
be  enlarged  or  pushed  down  lower  than  it  ought  to  be.  If  it  be  much  enlarged 
and  much  lower,  even  the  most  untutored  hand  could  detect  its  edge. 
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Even  if  the  edge  of  the  liver  be  felt  very  much  lower  than  its  normal  below 
the  ribs,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  liver  is  enlarged,  since  it  may  be 
pressed  down  by  other  causes — ^for  instance,  the  habit  of  wearing  tight  stays. 

To  what  height  does  the  liver  ascend?  This  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
careful  percussion  of  the  chest  wall.  The  highest  part  of  its  convexity  on  the 
right  side  is  about  one  inch  below  the  nipple,  or  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ex- 
ternal and  inferior  angle  of  the  pectoralis  major.  Posteriorly  the  liver  comes 
to  the  surface  below  the  base  of  the  right  lung,  above  the  level  of  the  tenth 
dorsal  spine. 

.  Roughly  speaking,  the  upper  border  of  the  liver  corresponds  with  the  level 
of  the  tendinous  centre  of  the  diaphragm ;  that  is,  the  level  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  sternum.  Thus  a  needle  thrust  into  the  right  side,  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  ribs,  would  traverse  the  lung,  and  then  go  through  the  diaphragm 
into  the  liver. 

78.  Oall  Bladder. — The  gall  bladder,  or  rather  the  fundus  of  it,  is  situated, 
but  cannot  be  felt,  just  below  the  edge  of  the  liver  about  the  ninth  costal  carti- 
lage, outside  the  edge  of  the  right  rectus  muscle. 

79.  Stomach. — The  stomach  varies  in  size  more  than  any  [other]  organ  in 
the  body.  When  emptv  and  contracted  (63)  it  lies  at  the  back  of  the  abdomen, 
overlapped  by  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  in  front  of  the  pancreas.  When 
very  full,  it  turns  on  its  axis  and  swells  up  towards  the  front,  coming  close 
behind  the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  occupying  most  of  the  left  hypochondrium 
and  epigastrium,  displacing  the  other  contiguous  organs,  pushing  in  every  di- 
rection, and  often  interfering  with  the  action  of  the  heart  and  left  Tung.  Hence 
the  palpitation  and  distressing  heart-symptoms  in  indigestion  and  flatulence. 

The  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  lies  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  just 
below  the  level  of  the  junction  of  the  seventh  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum. 

80.  Pylorus. — The  pylorus  lies  under  the  liver,  on  the  right  side,  near  the 
end  of  tne  cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib ;  but  it  cannot  be  felt  unless  occasionally 
when  enlarged  and  hardened  by  disease. 

81.  Spleen. — The  spleen,  if  it  be  healthy,  cannot  be  felt,  so  completely  is  it 
shelterea  by  the  ribs.  It  lies  on  the  left  side,  connected  to  the  great  end  of  the 
stomach,  beneath  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  ribs,  between  the  axillary  lines 
— lines  drawn  vertically  downwards  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  of 
the  axilla.  Its  upper  edge  is  on  a  level  with  the  spine  of  the  ninth  dorsal  ver- 
tebra, its  lower  with  the  spine  of  the  eleventh. 

Its  position  and  size,  therefore,  in  health  can  only  be  ascertained,  and  not 
very  accurately,  by  the  extent  of  dulness  on  percussion.  The  greatest  amount 
of  dulness  would  be  over  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ribs;  above  this  the  thin  edge 
of  the  lung  would  intervene  between  the  spleen  and  the  abdominal  wall.  If, 
therefore,  the  spleen  can  be  distinctly  felt  below  the  ribs,  it  must  be  enlarged. 
In  proportion  to  its  enlargement,  so  can  its  lower  rounded  border  be  detected 
below  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ribs,  especially  when  forced  downwards  by  a  deep 
inspiration.* 

82.  Pancreas. — The  pancreas  lies  transversely  behind  the  stomach,  and 
crosses  the  aorta  and  the  spine  about  the  junction  of  the  first  and  second  lum- 
bar vertebrae.  The  proper  place  to  feel  for  it,  therefore,  would  be  in  the  linea 
alba  about  two  or  three  inches  above  the  umbilicus.  Is  it  perceptible  to  the 
touch? — only  under  \ery  deep  pressure,  and  very  favorable  circumstances,  such 
as  an  emaciated  and  empty  abdomen.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  it  may  be 
felt  under  such  conditions.  The  pancreas  of  normal  size,  in  thin  persons,  has 
been  mistaken  for  disease — disease  of  the  transverse  arch  o^  the  colon,  or  aneu- 
rism c>f  the  abdominal  aorta. 

83.  Kidney. — The  kidney  lies  at  the  back  of  the  abdomen,  on  the  quadratus 
lumborum  and  psoas  muscles,  opposite  the  two  lower  dorsal  and  two  upper  lum- 

•  See  some  pood  observations  on  the  position  of  the  enlarged  spleen,  by  Sir  W.  Jenner,  '*  Brit. 
Med  Journ.,"  Jan.  IG,  18GD. 
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bar  spines.  The  right,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  liver,  is  a  trifle — say,  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch — Slower  than  the  left.  The  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  on  about 
tne  level  of  the  spine  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra:  the  upper  border  is  on 
about  the  level  of  the  space  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  dorsal  spines ; 
the  lower  border  comes  as  low  as  the  third  lumbar  spine.  During  a  deep  in- 
spiration both  kidneys  are  depressed  by  the  diaphragm  nearly  half  an  inch. 

Can  we  feel  the  normal  kidney  ?  The  only  place  where  it  is  accessible  to 
pressure  is  just  below  the  last  rib,  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  "erector  spinoB." 
I  say  accessible  to  pressure,  for  I  have  never  succeeded  in  satisfying  myself  that 
I  have  distinctly  felt  its  rounded  lower  border  in  the  living  subject,  nor  even  in 
the  dead,  with  the  advantage  of  flaccid  abdominal  walls  and  the  opportunity  of 
making  hard  pressure  with  both  hands,  placed  simultaneously,  one  in  front  of 
the  abdomen,  the  other  on  the  back.  For  these  reasons,  although  we  can  easily 
ascertain  its  degree  of  tenderness,  we  cannot  actually  feel  it  unless  it  be  consid- 
erably enlarged. 

We  must  be  on  our  guard  not  to  mistake  for  the  kidney  an  enlarged  liver  or 
spleen,  or  an  accumulation  of  feces  in  the  lumbar  part  of  the  colon.  [As  Sir 
William  Jenner  has  pointed  out,  the  anterior  border  of  the  spleen  is  sharp,  and 
may  be  notched,  in  both  of  which  respects  it  differs  from  the  kidney,  even  when 
enlarged.] 

8-4.  Large  Intestine. — Let  us  now  trace  the  large  intestine  and  see  where 
it  is  accessible  to  pressure.  The  "csecum,"  or  "caput  coli,"  and  the  ileo-caecal 
valve  lie  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  The  ascending  colon  runs  up  the  right  lumbar 
region  over  the  right  kidney.  [For  its  line,  see  §  51.]  The  transverse  colon 
crosses  the  abdomen  two  or  three  inches  above  the  umbilicus.  The  descending 
colon  lies  in  the  left  lumbar  region  in  front  of  the  left  kidney.  The  sigmoid 
flexure  occupies  the  left  iliac  fossa. 

Throughout  this  tortuous  course,  except  at  the  hepatic  and  splenic  flexures, 
the  colon  is  accessible  to  pressure,  and  we  could,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
detect  hardened  feces  in  it.  In  a  case  which  occurred  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  a  collection  of  feces  in  the  transverse  colon  formed  a  distinct  tumor 
in  the  abdomen.  All  the  symptoms  yielded  to  large  and  repeated  injections  of 
olive  oil.  In  another  case  an  accumulation  of  fecal  matter  in  the  sigmoid  flexure 
during  life  was  mistaken  for  a  malignant  disease. 

85.  Colotomy, — The  operation  of  opening  the  colon  (colotomy)  may  be  done 
in  the  right  or  left  loin,  below  the  kidney,  in  that  part  of  the  colon  not  covered 
by  peritoneum. 

The  landmarks  of  the  operation  are: — (1)  The  last  rib,  of  which  feel  the 
sloping  edge;  (2)  the  crest  of  the  ilium;  (3)  the  outer  border  of  the  "erector 
spinoB."  The  incision  should  be  about  three  inches  long,  midway  between  the 
rib  and  the  ilium.  It  should  begin  at  the  outer  border  of  the  "erector  spinae," 
and  should  slope  downwards  and  outwards  in  the  direction  of  the  rib.  The  edge 
of  the  "quadratus  lumborum,"  which  is  the  guide  to  the  colon,  is  about  one 
inch  external  to  the  edge  of  the  "erector  spina?,"  or  three  full  inches  from  the 
lumbar  spines.  The  line  of  the  gut  is  vertical,  and  runs  for  a  good  two  inches 
between  the  lower  border  of  the  kidney  and  the  iliac  crest  on  the  left  side; 
rather  less  on  the  right. 

Small  Intestines, — All  the  room  below  the  umbilicus  is  occupied  by  the 
small  intestines.  The  coils  of  the  jejunum  lie  nearer  to  the  umbilicus  (one 
reason  of  the  great  fatality  of  umbilical  hernias).  Those  of  the  ilium  are  lower 
down.  [As  the  patches  of  Peyer  involved  in  typhoid  fever  lio  chiefly  near  the 
lower  end  of  the  ilium,  which  terminates  at  the  ilio-cajcal  valve,  this  will 
account  for  the  tenderness  found  here. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  ascites,  while  the  fluid  vrill  gravitate  to  the 
lowest  point  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  intestines,  being  filled  with  air  and 
tethered  to  the  spine  by  the  mesentery,  will  float  on  top.  Hence  the  value  of 
"postural  diagnosis,"  i,  e.,  percussion  in  different  postures,  on  the  right  side, 
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the  left  side,  the  back,  etc.     In  any  solid  or  encysted  tumor  this  cannot  hold 
good.] 

On  the  right  side,  a  little  below  the  ninth  rib,  the  colon  lies  close  to  the  gall 
bladder,  and  is,  after  death,  sometimes  tinged  with  bile.  Posteriorly,  this  part 
of  the  colon  is  in  contact  with  the  kidney  and  duodenum. 

86.  Bladder. — When  the  bladder  distends,  it  gradually  rises  out  of  the  pelvis 
into  the  abdomen,  pushes  the  small  intestines  out  of  the  way  [lifts  the  peri- 
toneum oft*  from  its  anterior  wall],  and  forms  a  swelling  above  the  pubes,  reach- 
ing in  some  instances  up  to  the  navel.  The  outline  of  this  swelling  is  perceptible 
to  the  hand  as  well  as  to  percussion.  More  than  this,  fluctuation  can  be  felt 
through  the  distended  bladaer  by  tapping  on  it  in  front  with  the  fingers  of  one 
hand,  while  the  forefinger  of  the  other  passed  up  the  rectum  feels  the  bottom 
of  the  "trigone." 

THE  PERINEUM. 

The  body  is  supposed  to  be  placed  in  the  usual  position  for  lithotomy. 

87.  Bony  Framework. —  we  can  readily  feel  the  osseous  and  ligamentous 
boundaries  of  the  perineum;  namely,  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischia,  the 
tuberosities  of  the  ischia,  the  great  sacro-ischiatic  ligaments,  and  the  apex  of 
the  coccyx.  This  framework  forms  a  lozenge-shaped  space.  If  we  draw  an 
imaginary  line  across  it  from  the  front  of  one  tuber  ischii  to  the  other,  we  divide 
this  space  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  triangle.  The  anterior  is  nearly 
equilateral,  and,  in  a  well-formed  pelvis,  its  sides  are  from  three  to  three  and  a 
half  inches  long.  It  is  called  the  urethral  triangl^..  The  posterior,  containing 
the  greater  part  of  the  anus  and  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  on  each  side,  is  called 
the  anal  triangle. 

88.  Baph^, — A  slight  central  ridge  of  skin,  called  the  "raph^,*'  runs  from 
the  anus  up  the  perineum,  scrotum,  and  penis.  This  "raph^,-'  or  middle  line 
of  the  perineum,  is  the  *4ine  of  safety"  in  making  incisions  to  let  out  matter  or 
effused  urine,  or  to  divide  a  stricture. 

89.  Cf^ntral  point  of  Perineum. — It  is  very  important  to  know  that  a 
point  of  the  raph^  about  midway  between  the  scrotum  (where  it  joins  the  peri- 
neum) and  the  centre  of  the  anus,  corresponds  with  the  so-called  "central  ten- 
don" where  the  perineal  muscles  meet.  The  bulb  of  the  urethra  lies  above 
this  point,  and  never,  at  any  age,  comes  lower  down.  The  artery  of  the 
bulb,  too,  never  runs  below  this  level.  Therefore  the  incision  in  lithotomy 
should  never  commence  above  it.  A  knife  introduced  at  this  point,  and  pushed 
backwards  with  a  very  slight  inclination  upwards,  would  enter  the  membranous 
part  of  the  urethra  just  in  front  of  the  prostate  gland;  pushed  still  farther  it 
would  enter  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  This  point,  then,  is  a  very  good  land- 
mark to  the  urethra  in  lithotomy,  or,  indeed,  in  any  operations  on  the  peri- 
neum. 

The  incision  in  the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy,  beginning  below  the  point 
indicated,  should  be  carried  downwards  and  outwards  between  the  anus  and  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  a  little  nearer  to  the  tuberosity  than  the  anus  [because 
the  rectum  is  wider  than  the  anus].  The  lower  end  of  the  incision  should  reach 
a  point  just  below  the  [level  of  the]  anus. 

90.  Triangular  Ligament. — In  a  thin  perineum,  we  can  feel  the  lower  bor 
dcr  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  or  the  "  so-called"  triangular  ligament  of  the 
urethra.  The  urethra  passes  through  it  about  one  inch  below  the  lower  part  of 
the  symphysis  pubis,  and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  higher  than  the  cen 
tral  tendon  of  the  perineum.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  these  landmarks 
in  introducing  a  catheter.  If  the  catheter  be  depressed  too  soon,  its  passage 
will  be  resisted  by  the  triangular  ligament ;  if  too  late,  it  will  be  likely  to  make 
a  false  passage  by  running  through  the  bulb. 
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91.  AntUI. — One  of  the  most  important  landmarks  which  guide  a  surgeon  in 
his  operation  about  the  anus,  is  a  white  line*  at  the  junction  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane.  It  is  easily  recognized  and  is  of  especial  interest,  because  it 
marks  with  great  precision  the  linear  interval  between  the  external  and  internal 
sphincter  muscles.  From  this  line  the  internal  sphincter  extends  upwards, 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  for  about  an  inch,  becoming  gradually  more 
and  more  attenuated. 

The  wrinkled  appearance  of  the  anus  is  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the 
external  sphincter.  At  the  bottom  of  these  cutaneous  folds,  especially  towards 
the  coccyx,  we  look  for  "  fissure  of  the  anus." 

92.  Landmarks  in  the  Rectnm, — Many  valuable  landmarks  may  be  felt 
by  introducing  the  finger  into  the  rectum,  with  a  catheter  at  the  same  time  in 
the  urethra.     The  principal  of  these  landmarks  are  the  following : — 

a.  The  finger  can  feel  the  extent  and  powerful  grasp  of  the  internal  sphincter 
for  about  one  inch  up  the  bowel.  (91) 

h.  Urethra. — Through  the  front  wall  of  the  bowel  it  can  most  distinctly  feel 
the  track  of  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  exactly  in  the  middle  line. 
This  is  very  important,  because  you  can  ascertain  with  precision  whether  the 
catheter  has  deviated  from  the  proper  track. 

c.  Prostate  Gland. — About  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  from  the  anus, 
the  finger  comes  upon  the  prostate  gland.  The  gland  lies  in  close  contact  with 
the  bowel,  and  can  be  detected  by  its  shape  and  nard  feel.  The  finger,  moved 
from  side  to  side,  can  examine  the  size  of  its  lateral  lobes,  their  consistence  and 
sensibility. 

d.  The  finger,  introduced  still  farther,  can  reach  beyond  the  prostate,  as  far 
as  the  apex  of  the  trigone  of  the  bladder.  More  than  this,  it  can  feel  the  angle 
between  the  *' ductus  communes  cjaculatorii,"  which  forms  the  apex  of  the 
trigone.  This  is  the  precise  spot  where  the  distended  bladder  should  be 
punctured  through  the  rectum.  The  more  distended  the  bladder,  the  easier 
can  this  spot  be  felt.  Fluctuation  is  at  once  detected  by  a  gentle  tap  on  the 
bladder  above  the  pubes  (86).  The  trocar  must  be  thrust  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  distended  bladder ;  that  is,  roughly  speaking,  in  a  line  drawn 
from  the  anua  through  the  pelvis  to  the  umbilicus. 

e.  The  fold  of  peritoneum,  called  the  recto- vesical  pouch,  is  about  four  inches 
from  the  anus,  therefore  it  is  not  within  reach  of  the  finger ;  and  we  run  no 
risk  of  wounding  it  in  tapping  the  bladder  if  the  trocar  be  introduced  near 
the  angle  of  the  trigone.  [Roberts  has  measured  the  distance  of  the  recto- 
vesical (or  recto-vaginal)  pouch  from  the  anus,  both  in  situ  and  after  removal 
from  the  body.  The  distance  was  one  and  a  quarter  to  two  inches  in  situ,  and 
from  three  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  quarter  inches  after  removal.] 

/.  The  finger  can  feel  one  of  the  ridges  or  folds  of  mucous  membrane  which 
are  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum.  This  fold  projects  from  the  side, 
and  sometimes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  near  the  prostate.  When 
thickened  or  ulcerated,  this  fold  occasions  great  pain  in  defecation ;  and  great 
relief  is  afforded  by  its  division. 

g.  Lastly,  the  finger  can  examine  the  condition  of  the  spaces  filled  with  fat 
on  either  side  of  the  rectum,  called  the  ischio-rectal  fossae,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  existence  of  deep-seated  collections  of  matter,  or  the  internal  commu- 
nications of  fistulas. 

[It  is  often  important  to  instruct  mothers  and  nurses  as  to  the  difference  in  the 
direction  of  the  anus  and  that  of  the  rectum,  in  order  that  they  may  introduce 
the  nozzle  of  an  enema  syringe  without  pain.  The  rectum,  after  following  the 
curve  of  the  sacrum  ana  coccyx,  suddenly  bends  backward  and  terminates  in 
the  anus.  The  axis  of  the  anal  opening  is  in  the  direction  of  the  navel  for 
about  an  inch,  and  when  the  finger,  the  syringe-nozzle,  or  other  instrument,  has 

'  **  Lectures  on  Rest  and  Pain,"  by  John  Hilton,  F.R.S.     London,  1863,  p.  280, 
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been  introduced  thus  far,  it  may  then  be  swept  around  s 
small  of  the  back  and  be  pushed  in  as  far  as  necessary. 

It  is  useful  to  remember  that  in  women  the  postenor  wa 
be  everted  from  the  rectum,  and,  vice  versa,  the  rectum  fr 
so  be  carefully  examined  without  a  speculum,] 

IntTodnction  of  Catheters.— In  the  introduction  of  cal 
are  good  rules.  Keep  the  point  of  the  instrument  well 
upper  surface  of  the  urethra ; — depress  the  handle  at  the  ri( 
keep  the  umbilicus  in  view; — in  cases  of  difficulty  feel  the  i 
rectum,  to  ascertain  whether  the  instrument  be  in  the  right 
■tion  to  these  rules  diminishes  the  risk  of  making  a  false 
which  under  great  delicacy  in  manipulation  ought  never  to 

Urethra  in  the  Child, — In  children  the  membranous 
is,  relatively  speaking,  very  long,  owing  to  the  Bmallnesa 
is  also  more  sliarply  curved,  because  the  bladder  in  childre 
domen  than  in  the  pelvis.  It  is,  moreover,  composed  of  thi 
The  greatest  gentleness,  therefore,  should  be  used  in  passi 
the  instrument  is  likely  to  pass  through  the  coats  and  n 
Hence  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  ascertain  through  ■ 
the  instrument  be  in  the  right  track  and  moving  freely  ia 
caa  also  be  easily  felt  in  chudren. 


THE  TfflOn. 

93.  Fonpa,Tt'B  Ligament,  or  Cmral  Arch.— Mark  i 

spine  of  the  ilium,  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  and  define  tht 
ligament"  which  extends  between  them.  This  line  is  one 
diagnosis  of  inguinal  and  femoral  hernia?.  If  the  bulk  of 
the  line,  the  hernia  is  probably  inguinal ;  if  below  it,  fcnio 
a  Btraiglit  one  drawn  from  the  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  spi 
slightly  curved,  wilh  the  convexity  downwards,  owing  to 
with  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh.  In  many  persons  it  can  1 
nearly  all  its  precise  course  is  indicated  by  a  slight  furrow 
For  the  points  about  the  spine  of  the  pube.?,  refer  to  par 

94.  Furrow  at  the  Bend  of  the  Thigh.— When  the  t 
bent,  there  appears  a  second  furrow  in  tlie  skin  below  tha 
This  second  furrow  begins  at  the  angle  between  the  sen 
passes  outwards,  and  is  gradually  lost  betv.-een  the  top  of 
the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  It  runs  right  ac 
capsule  of  the  hip-joint.  For  this  reason  it  is  n  valuable  1 
tion  at  the  hip-jointi  The  point  of  the  knife  should  be  ir 
where  the  furrow  begins,  should  run  precisely  along  the 
out  where  it  ends ;  so  that  the  capsule  of  the  joint  may  be  t 
thrust.  In  suspected  disease  of  tlie  hip,  pressure  made  in 
the  spine  of  the  ilium,  will  tell  us  if  the  joint  be  tender 
joint  oliliteratcs  all  tr.'ice  of  the  furrow,  and  makes  a  full 
with  the  opposite  groin. 

^ij-  Saphenous  Opening. — In  most  ]ierson3  there  is 
over  the  saphenous  ojiening  in  the  fascia  lata,  where  the  sa 
femoral.  The  position  of  this  opening  is  just  below  the  inn 
ligament,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  external  to  the  spine 
is  the  place  where  the  swelling  of  a  femoral  hernia  first  ; 
ought  to  be  carefully  examined  in  ca.scs  of  doubt. 

y*>.  Femoral  King, — The  position  of  the  femoral  ring 
hernia  escapes  from  the  abdomen,  is,  on  a  deeper  plane, 
higher  than  the  saphenous  opening,  and  immediately  undci 
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As  the  piano  of  the  ring  is  vertical  in  the  supine  position  of  the  body,  the  way 
in  which  we  should  try  to  reduce  a  femoral  hernia  is  by  pressure,  applied  first 
in  a  downward  direction,  afterwards  in  an  upward.  The  intestine  protruded 
has  to  pass  back  under  a  sharp  edge  of  fascia,  namely,  the  upper  horn  of  the 
saphenous  opening  (known  as  Hey's  ligament).  At  the  same  time  we  bend  the 
thigh,  to  relax  the  fascia  as  much  as  possible. 

A  good  way  to  find  the  seat  of  the  femoral  ring  with  precision  is  the  follow- 
ing:— Feel  for  the  pulsation  of  the  femoral  artery  on  the  pubes;  allow  half  an 
inch  (on  the  inner  side)  for  the  femoral  vein ;  then  comes  the  femoral  ring. 

Ill  performing  the  operation  for  the  relief  of  the  stricture  in  femoral  hernia 
the  incision  through  the  skin  should  be  about  an  inch  and  a  half  external  to 
the  spine  of  the  pubes.  Its  direction  should  be  vertical,  and  its  middle  should 
be  just  over  the  femoral  ring. 

97.  Lymphatic  Glands  in  the  Groin, — The  cluster  of  inguinal  and  fem- 
oral lymphatic  glands  can  sometimes  be  felt  in  thin  persons.  The  inguinal  lie 
for  the  most  part  along  the  line  of  Poupart's  ligament:  they  receive  the  absorb- 
ents from  the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  the  urethra,  the  penis,  the  scrotum  [perineum, 
gluteal  region],  and  the  anus.  The  femoral  glands  lie  chiefly  over  the  saphe- 
nous opening  and  along  the  outer  side  of  the  saphena  vein :  they  receive  the 
absorbents  of  the  lower  extremity;  they  receive  some  also  from  the  scrotum — 
of  which  we  have  practical  evidence  in  cases  of  chimney-sweepers'  cancer. 

98.  Trochanter  Major. — The  trochanter  major  is  a  most  valuable  landmark, 
to  which  we  are  continually  appealing  in  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity. There  is  a  natural  aepression  over  the  hip  (in  fat  persons)  where  it 
lies  very  near  the  surface,  and  can  be  plainly  felt,  especially  when  the  thigh  is 
rotated.  Nothing  intervenes  between  the  bone  and  the  skin  except  the  strong 
fascia  of  the  gluteus  maximus  and  the  great  bursa  underneath  it. 

The  top  of  the  trochanter  lies  pretty  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  spine  of  the 
pubes,  and  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  lower  than  the  top  of  the  head  of 
the  femur.  A  careful  examination  of  the  bearing  of  the  great  trochanter  to 
the  other  bony  prominences  of  the  pelvis,  and  a  comparison  of  its  relative  posi- 
tion with  that  of  the  opposite  side,  are  the  best  guides  in  the  diagnosis  of  injur- 
ies about  the  hip,  and  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  femur. 

99.  Nelaton's  Line. — "If  in  the  normal  state  you  examine  the  relations  of 
the  great  trochanter  to  the  other  bony  prominences  of  the  pelvis,  you  will  find 
that  the  top  of  the  trochanter  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium.  This  line  also  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  acetabulum.  The  ex- 
tent of  displacement  in  dislocation  or  fracture  is  marked  by  the  projection  of 
the  trochanter  behind  and  above  this  line."^ 

"Nelaton's  line,"  as  it  is  termed,  theoretically  holds  good.  But  in  stout  per- 
sons it  is  not  always  easy  to  feel  these  bony  points  so  as  to  draw  the  line  with 
f)recision.  A  surgeon  must,  after  all,  in  many  cases  trust  to  measurement  by 
lis  eyes  and  his  flat  hands — his  best  guides.  Thus,  let  the  thumbs  be  placed 
firmly  on  the  spines  of  the  ilia,  while  the  fingers  grasp  the  trochanters  on  each 
side.  Having  the  sound  side  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  the  hand  will  easily 
detect  any  displacement  on  the  injured  side.  Hippocrates  bids  us  compare  the 
sound  parts  with  the  parts  afiected  (in  fractures)  and  observe  the  inequalities. 

The  top  of  the  great  trochanter  is  the  guide  in  an  operation  recently  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Adams,  namely,  the  "subcutaneous  section  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur."  "The  puncture  should  be  made  one  inch  above  and  nearly  one  inch  in 
front  of  the  top  of  the  trochanter.  The  neck  of  the  bone  is  to  be  sawn  through 
at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  the  saw  working  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
about  one  inch  below  it." 

Spine  of  the  Ilium. — The  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  is  the  point 
from  which  we  measure  the  length  of  the  lower  limb.     [See  §  68.]     By  looking 

"  N61aton,  **Pathologie  chirurgicale,"  t.  iv.  p.  441.     1848. 
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at  the  spines  of  opposite  sides  we  can  detect  any  slant  in  the  pelvis.  By  pres- 
sure on  both  spines  simultaneously  we  examine  if  there  be  a  fracture  of  the 
pelvis,  or  disease  at  the  sacro-iliac  joint. 

100.  **In  reducing  a  dislocation  of  the  hip  by  manipulation  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that,  in  every  position,  the  head  of  the  femur  faces  nearly  in  the 
direction  of  the  inner  aspect  of  its  internal  condyle."* 

101.  Compression  of  Femoral  Artery. — About  a  point  midway  between 

the  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  femoral  artery  can  be  felt 
beating,  and  effectually  compressed,  against  the  pubes.  How  should  the  pres- 
sure be  applied  when  the  patient  lies  on  the  back?  In  accordance  with  the 
slope  of  the  bone — that  is,  with  a  slight  inclination  upwards.  A  want  of  atten- 
tion to  this  point  is  the  reason  why  so  many  fail  when  they  undertake  to  com- 
mand the  circulation  through  the  femoral  artery  in  an  amputation,  or  to  cure  an 
aneurism  by  digital  compression.  [I  think  the  chief  reason  of  failure  in 
attempting  compression  of  the  femoral  is  that  pressure  is  made  two  or  three 
inches  below  Poupart's  ligament,  instead  of  immediately  below  it.  In  the  for- 
mer position,  thick  muscles  form  the  floor  against  which  it  is  ineffectually  com- 
pressed ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  directly  on  the  edge  of  the  pelvis  or  the  head  of 
the  feinur.] 

If  the  Italian  tourniquet  be  used,  we  should  be  careful  to  adjust  the  counter- 
pad  well  under  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  If  digital  pressure  be  used,  it  is 
easy  to  command  the  femoral  by  slight,  pressure  of  the  thumb,  provided  the 
fingers  have  a  firm  hold  on  the  great  trochanter. 

102.  Sartorius. — The  sartorius  is  the  great  fleshy  landmark  of  the  thigh,  as 
the  biceps  is  of  the  arm,  and  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  of  the  neck.  Iuj 
direction  and  borders  may  easily  be  traced  by  asking  the  patient  to  raise  hia 
leg,  a  movement  which  puts  the  muscle  in  action.  The  same  action  defines  the 
boundaries  of  the  triangle  (of  Scarpa)  formed  by  Poupart's  ligament,  the 
adductor  longus  and  sartorius. 

Line  of  Femoral  Artery. — To  define  the  course  of  the  femoral  artery, 
draw  a  line  from  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and 
the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  (spurlikc)  tubercle  for  the  adductor  magnus  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  knee.     The  femoral  artery  lies  under  the  upper  §  of  this  line. 

The  sartorius  begins  to  cross  the  artery,  as  a  rule,  from  three  to  four  inches 
below  Poupart's  ligament.  The  point  at  which  the  profunda  artery  arises  is 
about  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  below  the  ligament.  Therefore  the  incision 
for  trying  the  femoral  in  Scarpa's  triangle  should  commence  about  a  hand's 
breadth  below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  be  continued  for  three  inches  in  the  line 
of  the  artery. 

To  command  the  femoral  in  Scarpa's  triangle,  the  pad  of  the  tourniquet  should 
be  placed  at  the  apex,  and  the  direction  of  the  pressure  should  be,  not  back- 
wards, but  outwards,  so  that  the  artery  may  be  compressed  against  the  femur. 

In  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh  the  femoral  artery  lies  in  Hunter's  canal, 
overlapped  by  the  sartorius.  About  the  commencement  of  the  lower  third  the 
artery  leaves  the  canal  through  the  oval  opening  in  the  adductor  magnus,  and, 
under  the  name  of  popliteal,  enters  the  popliteal  space.  The  line  for  finding 
the  artery  in  Ilunter's  canal  has  been  already  traced  (102).  The  incision  to 
reach  the  artery  in  this  part  of  its  course  would  fall  in  with  the  outer  border 
of  the  sartorius. 

To  command  the  femoral  artery  in  Hunter's  canal,  the  pressure  should  bo 
directed  outwardly,  so  as  to  press  the  vessel  against  the  bone. 

>  Bi"elow,  "Mechanism  of  Dislocation  and  Fracture  of  the  Hip.**     Philadelphia,  1869. 
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103.  Buttocks, — ^Bony  Landmarks. — The  bony  landmarks  of  the  buttocks 
which  can  be  distinctly  felt  are :  1,  the  posterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilia ;  2, 
the  spines  of  the  sacral  vertebrae;  3,  the  two  tubercles  of  the  last  sacral  verte- 
bra ;  4,  the  apex  of  the  coccyx  in  the  deep  groove  leading  to  the  anus ;  5,  the 
tuberosities  of  the  ischia  on  each  side  of  the  anus. 

The  posterior  spines  of  the  ilia  are  about  the  level  of  the  second  sacral  spine, 
and  corresponds  with  the  middle  of  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis. 

The  third  sacral  spine  marks  the  lowest  level  to  whicn  the  membranes  of  the 
cord  and  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  descend  in  the  spinal  canal. 

The  tuberosities  of  the  ischia,  in  the  erect  position,  are  covered  by  the  gluteus 
maximus.  In  the  sitting  position  they  support  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  are 
only  covered  by  a  thick  pad  of  coarse  fat.  Between  this  pad  and  the  bones 
there  is  a  bursa,  which  becomes  occasionally  enlarged  and  inflamed  in  coach- 
men. 

The  prominence  of  the  nates  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  man  in  con- 
nection with  his  erect  attitude.  "Les  fesses  n'appartiennent  qu^i  Tesp^ce 
humaine."  They  are  formed  of  an  accumulation  of  fat  over  the  great  muscle 
of  the  buttock  (gluteus  maximus).  From  their  appearance  we  may  gather 
some  indication  of  the  state  of  the  constitution.  They  are  firm  and  globose  in 
the  vigorous;  loose  and  flaccid  in  the  infirm.  Wasting  and  flattening  of  one, 
compared  with  the  other,  is  an  early  symptom  of  disease  in  the  hip. 

104.  Fold  of  the  Buttock, — The  deep  furrow,  termed  "  the  fold  of  the  but- 
tock'^ [or  gTuteo- femoral  fold],  which  separates  the  nates  from  the  back  of  the 
thigh,  corresponds  with  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus.  Its  altered 
direction  in  disease  of  the  hip  is  very  characteristic.  This  is  the  best  place  to 
feel  for  the  great  ischiatic  nerve.  We  find  it  by  pressing  deeply  between  the 
trochanter  and  the  tuber  ischii,  rather  nearer  to  the  latter.  When  we  sit  up- 
right, the  nerve  is  not  liable  to  pressure ;  but  it  becomes  numbed  when  we  sit 
long  sideways. 

105.  Oluteal  Artery. — To  find  at  what  point  the  gluteal  artery  comes  out 
of  the  pelvis,  draw  a  line  from  the  posterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the 
top  of  the  trochanter  major,  rotated  inwards.  .  The  junction  of  the  inner  with 
the  middle  third  of  this  line  lies  over  the  artery  as  it  emerges  from  the  upper 
border  of  the  great  ischiatic  notch. 

The  point  of  exit  of  the  ischiatic  artery  from  the  pelvis  is  about  half  an  inch 
lower  than  that  of  the  gluteal. 

106.  Pudio  Artery. — The  pudic  artery  crosses  the  spine  of  the  ischium. 
To  find  it,  draw  a  line  from  the  outer  side  of  the  tuber  ischii  to  the  posterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  The  junction  of  the  lower  with  the  middle  third 
gives  the  position  of  the  artery.  The  ischiatic  artery  lies  close  to  it,  but  nearer 
the  middle  line. 

Looking  at  the  course  of  these  arteries  it  appears  that  when  we  sit  on  hard 
seats  the  pressure  is  sustained  by  the  bones;  when  we  recline  on  soft  seats  the 
pressure  is  sustained  more  by  the  soft  parts,  and  reaches  the  arteries;  hence  the 
tendency  of  modern  modes  of  reposing  to  drive  the  blood  into  the  interior  of 
the  pelvis  and  favor  the  production  of  piles  and  uterine  disorders.  A  celebrated 
French  accoucheur  used  to  say  that  the  fashion  of  high  waists,  tight  lacing,  and 
easy  chairs  brought  him  many  thousands  a  year. 


THE  KNEE. 

107.  Bony  Points, — The  patella;  the  tuberosities  of  the  two  condyles;  the 
tubercle  of  tne  tibia  for  the  attachment  of  the  ligamentum  patellae;  another  (the 
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lateral)  tubercle,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of  the  tibia;  and  the  head  of  the 
fibula  are  the  chief  bony  landmarks  of  the  knee. 

Observe  that  the  head  of  the  fibula  lies  at  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the 
tibia,  and  that  it  is  pretty  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  tubercle  for  the  attachment 
of  the  ligamentum  patellae. 

We  can  also  feel  the  adductor  tubercle  or  spur-like  projection  of  bone  above 
the  internal  condyle  which  gives  attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the  adductor 
magnus.  This  spur-like  projection  corresponds  with  the  level  of  the  epiphysis  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  and  also  with  the  level  of  the  highest  part  of  the 
trochlea  for  the  patella:  facts  worth  notice  in  performing  excision  of  the  knee. 
[The  importance  of  preserving  intact  this  inferior  epiphysial  cartilage  of  the 
femur  is  best  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  is  the  seat  of  the 
greatest  growth  in  the  entire  body.  While  the  whole  body  from  birth  to  adult 
life  grows  (in  the  male)  3.37  times,  and  the  whole  leg  4.49  times,  the  lower 
femur  grows  7.30  times.] 

**In  reducing  a  dislocation  of  the  hip,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  internal  condyle  in  every  position  of  the  limb  faces  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  femur."     (100) 

The  tubercle  on  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  gives  attachment  to 
the  broad  and  strong  aponeurosis  (tendon  of  the  tensor  fasciae),  which,  acting 
like  a  brace  for  the  support  of  the  pelvis,  is  well  seen  in  emaciated  persons 
down  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh.  [In  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
therefore,  instead  of  being  tense,  the  fascia  will  yield  to  pressure,  especially 
just  above  the  knee  and  the  great  trochanter.  The  patient  should  be  standing 
(Allis).]  This  tubercle  indicates  the  level  to  which  the  condyles  of  the  femur 
descend,  and  the  lower  level  of  the  synovial  membrane. 

The  patella,  in  extension  of  the  knee,  is  nearly  all  above  the  condyles;  in 
flexion,  it  lies  in  the  inter-condyloid  fossa  (more  on  the  external  condyle),  and 
thus  protects  the  joint  in  kneeling.     Its  inner  border  is  thicker  and  more  promi 
ntnt  than  the  outer,  which  slopes  down  towards  its  condyle. 

108.  Ligamentum  FatellSB. — The  line  of  the  ligamentum  patella?  is  verti- 
cal. Hence  any  deviation  from  this  line,  one  way  or  the  other,  indicates  more 
or  less  dislocation  of  the  tibia.  There  is  a  pellet  of  fat  under  the  ligament, 
which  answers  a  **  packing"  purpose — sinking  in  when  the  knee  is  bent;  rising 
when  the  knee  is  extended,  and  bulging  on  either  side  of  the  tendon,  almost 
enough  to  give  the  feel  of  fluctuation. 

In  a  well-formed  leg  the  ligamentum  patellae,  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  and 
the  middle  of  the  ankle  should  be  in  the  same  straight  line.  A  useful  point  in 
the  adjustment'of  fractures. 

Behind  the  upper  half  of  the  ligamentum  patellae  is  the  synovial  membrane 
of  the  knee-joint;  behind  the  lower  half  is  a  synovial  bursa  and  a  pad  of  fat. 
It  is  well  to  remember  this  in  cases  of  injury  to  the  ligamentum  patellae. 

109.  Patellar  Bursa, — The  patellar  or  housemaid's  bursa  is  situated  not 
only  over  the  patella,  but  over  the  upper  part  of  the  ligament.  This  is  plain 
enough  when  the  bursa  becomes  enlarged.  There  is  another  subcutaneous  bursa 
over  the  insertion  of  the  ligament  into  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  This  is  quite 
independent  of  the  deep  bursa  between  the  tendon  and  the  bone. 

110.  Sjrnovial  Membrane  of  Knee. — The  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee, 
when  the  joint  is  extended,  rises  like  a  cul-de-sac  above  the  upper  border  of  the 
patella  about  two  inches.  It  ascends,  too,  a  little  higher  under  the  vastus  inter- 
nus  than  the  vastus  externus — a  fact  very  manifest  when  the  joint  is  distended. 
When  the  knee  is  bent  this  cul-de-sac  is  drawn  down — hence  the  rule  of  bend- 
ing the  knee  in  operations  near  the  lower  end  of  the  femur. 

The  lower  level  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee  is  just  above  the  level 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula.  The  tibio-fibular  synovial  mem- 
brane is,  with  rare  exceptions,  independent  of  that  of  the  knee. 

[It  is  surprising  to  note  what  a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  the  joint,  and 
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especially  on  the  femur,  is  exposed  to  examination  by  the  touch  with  the  knee 
in  flexion.  The  condition  of  the  synovial  membrane  and  the  cartilage,  there- 
fore, can  be  ascertained.     The  trochlear  groove  is  especially  well  defined.] 

111.  Popliteal  Tendons, — The  tendons  forming  the  boundaries  of  the  popli- 
teal space  can  be  distinctly  felt  when  the  muscles  which  bend  the  knee  are  acting. 
On  the  outer  side,  we  have  the  biceps  running  down  to  the  head  of  the  fibula. 
On  the  inner  side  we  feel  three  tendons,  disposed  as  follows: — nearest  to  the 
middle  of  the  popliteal  space  is  the  semitendinosus,  very  salient  and  traceable 
high  up  the  thigh;  next  comes  the  thick  round  tendon  of  the  semimembranosus; 
still  more  internally  is  the  gracilis.  The  sartorius,  which  forms  a  graceful 
muscular  prominence  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  does  not  become  tendinous 
until  it  gets  below  it. 

[A  very  interesting  experiment  may  be  tried  on  the  "  ligamentous  action" 
(as  Prof.  Cleland  calls  it)  of  these  muscles.  Standing  with  the  back  fixed 
against  a  wall  to  steady  esj)ecially  the  pelvis,  the  knee  can  be  made  almost  to 
touch  the  belly.  But  note  that  the  knee  is  flexed.  Repeat  the  experiment, 
the  knee  being  kept  rigid,  and  when  the  heel  has  been  but  slightly  raised  a 
sharp  pain  in  the  ham  follows  any  efibrt  to  carry  it  higher.  Flexion  of  the 
rigid  leg  from  the  vertical  line  to  a  right  angle  increases  the  distance  from  the 
tuber  ischii  to  the  tuberosities  of  the  tibia  by  some  six  or  eight  centimetres,  an 
amount  of  stretching  these  muscles  cannot  undergo.  Hence  the  comj>ulsory 
flexion  of  the  knee  in  flexion  of  the  hip. 

The  same  thing  is  seen  in  the  wrist.  Flex  the  wrist  with  the  fingers  extended, 
and  again  with  the  fingers  in  a  "  fist."  The  first  movement  can  be  carried  to 
90^,  the  second  only  to  30^,  or  in  some  up  to  60"^.  Making  a  fist  had  already 
stretched  the  flexors,  and  they  can  be  stretched  but  little  further.  Many 
surgeons  make  errors  in  the  leg,  but  especially  in  the  forearm  and  hand,  and 
inflict  injury  as  well  as  needless  pain  by  forgetting  these  facts  while  making 
passive  movement. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  in  children  there  is  less  danger  of  this  over- 
stretching, for  from  childhood  to  old  age  there  is  a  progressive  invasion  of  the 
extensible  belly  by  the  inextensible  tendon  in  the  muscles  generally.  Hence 
the  ease  with  which  children,  even  when  seated,  can  lift  the  heel  (without 
moving  the  pelvis)  and  make  the  hips  the  point  of  an  acute  angle.] 

112.  Popliteal  Bursa, — The  precise  position  of  this  bursa  in  the  popliteal 
space,  which  sometimes  enlarges  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  is  between  the  ten- 
don of  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  tendon  of  the  semimem- 
branosus, just  where  they  rub  one  against  the  other.  The  bursa  is  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  inches  long.  When  enlarged,  it  makes  a  swelling  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  popliteal  space,  which  bulges  and  becomes  tense  when  the  knee 
is  extended,  and  vice  versd,  I  examined  150  bodies  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
how  often  this  bursa  communicates  with  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee. 
There  was  a  communication  about  once  in  five  instances.  This  should  make  us 
cautious  in  interfering  too  roughly  with  the  bursa  when  enlarged. 

IIH.  Popliteal  Artery. — The  popliteal  artery  can  be  felt  beating  and  can 
bo  compressed  against  the  back  of  the  femur,  close  to  which  it  lies.  But  pres- 
sure, sufficient  to  stop  the  blood,  should  be  firm,  and  should  ho  made  against 
the  bone  nearer  to  the  inner  than  the  outer  hamstrings.  The  line  of  tlio artery 
corresponds  with  the  middle  of  the  ham.  It  lies  under  cover  of  the  fleshy  belly 
of  the  semimembranosus,  and  the  outer  border  of  this  muscle  is  the  guide  to  it. 
An  incision  down  the  middle  of  the  ham  would  fall  in  with  the  vessel  just  above 
the  condyles. 

11-1.  Peroneal  Nerve. — The  peroneal  nerve  runs  parallel  with  and  close  to 

the  inner  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps.     It  can  be  felt  in  thin  persons. 

There  is  a  risk  of  dividing  it  in  tenotomy  of  the  bieejxs,  unless  the  knife  be 

carefully  introduced  from  within  outwards.     Below  the  knee  the  nerve  can  be 
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felt  close  to  the  fibula  just  below  the  head,  and  when  pressed  upon  in  this  situa 
tion  causes  a  sensation  to  run  down  its  branches  to  the  foot. 
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115.  Bony  Points. — The  tubercle  of  the  tibia  (for  the  attachment  of  the 
ligamentum  patella)),  the  sharp  front  edge  called  tlie  shin,  and  the  broad  flat 
subcutaneous  surface  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  all  the  way  down.  Tlie  inner  edge 
can  be  felt  too,  but  not  so  plainly.  The  lower  third  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
bone  and  the  most  frequent  seat  of  fracture. 

The  head  of  the  fibula  is  a  good  landmark  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  aboui 
one  inch  below  the  top  of  the  tibia  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  tubercle 
Observe  that  it  is  placed  well  back,  and  that  it  forms  no  part  of  the  knee-joint, 
and  takes  no  share  in  supporting  the  weight. 

The  shaft  of  the  fibula  arches  backwards,  the  reverse  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia. 
The  fact  of  the  bones  not  being  on  the  same  plane  should  be  remembered  in 
flap  amputations.  The  shaft  of  the  fibula  is  so  buried  amongst  the  muscles,  that 
the  only  part  to  be  distinctly  felt  is  the  lower  fourth.  Here  there  is  a  flat  tri- 
angular subcutaneous  surface,  between  the  peroneus  tertius  in  front,  and  the 
two  peronei  (longus  and  brevis)  behind.  Here  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of 
fracture. 

116.  Malleoli. — The  shape  and  relative  position  of  the  malleoli  should  be 
carefully  studied,  as  the  great  landmarks  of  the  ankle.  The  inner  malleolus 
does  not  descend  so  low  as  the  outer,  and  advances  more  to  the  front :  at  the 
same  time,  owing  to  its  greater  antero-posterior  depth,  it  is  on  the  same  plane 
as  the  outer  behind.  The  lower  border  of  the  inner  malleolus  is  somewhat 
rounded,  and  the  slight  notch  in  it  for  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  ligament 
can  be  felt.  The  outer  malleolus  descends  lower  than  the  inner,  thus  effectually 
locking  the  joint  on  the  outer  side.  Its  shape  is  not  unlike  the  head  of  a  serpent. 
Viewed  in  profile,  it  lies  just  in  the  middle  of  the  joint. 

Id  Syme's  amputation  of  the  fdot  at  the  ankle,  the  line  of  the  incision  should 
run  from  the  apex  of  the  outer  malleolus,  under  the  sole  to  the  centre  of  the 
inner. 

In  a  well-formed  leg,  the  inner  edge  of  the  patella,  the  inner  ankle,  and  the 
inner  side  of  the  great  toe,  should  be  in  the  same  vertical  plane.  Look  to  these 
landmarks  in  adjusting  a  fracture  or  dislocation,  keeping  at  the  same  time  an 
eye  upon  the  conformation  of  the  opposite  limb. 

[In  consequence  of  violence,  usually  a  sprain,  a  sliver  of  the  internal  surface 
of  the  thick  malleoli  may  be  broken  ofT,  seriously  implicating  the  joint,  but  yet 
not  perceptible  by  mobility,  crepitus,  or  otherwise,  from  the  exterior.  Mr. 
Callender  nas  happily  named  such,  "sprain-fractures." 

Into  the  inter-malleolar  space  the  astragalus  is  tightly  wedged  or  mortised, 
and  we  have  here,  as  I  pointed  out  some  years  ago,  a  valuable  means  of  diagnosis 
in  case  of  Pott's  fracture  of  the  fibula  three  or  four  inches  above  the  external 
malleolus.  In  such  a  fracture  this  inter-malleolar  space  is  widened.  If  now 
the  leg  be  seized  by  one  hand  above  the  ankle,  and  the  foot  by  the  other,  with 
the  palm  under  the  sole,  the  thumb  and  fingers  will  have  the  astragalus  in  their 
grasj).  The  astragalus  can  then  be  pushed  sidewise  against  the  outer  malleolus 
and  then  shoved  suddenly  towards  the  firm  inner  malleolus,  against  which  it 
will  come  with  an  easily-perceived  impact  if  there  be  fracture.  If  none  exist, 
the  astragalus  will  have  no  lateral  plav.  Motion  at  the  medio-tarsiil  joints 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  this  tibio-tarsal  movement.] 

There  are  several  strong  tendons  to  be  seen  and  felt  about  the  ankle. 

117.  Tendo  AchiUis. — Behind  is  the  tendo  Achillis.  It  forms  a  high  relief, 
with  a  shallow  gutter  on  each  side  of  it.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  tendon, 
where  it  should  be  divided  in  tenotomv,  is  about  the  level  of  the  inner  ankle; 
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below  this  it  expands  again  to  be  attached  to  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  os 
calcis.  Seen  in  profile,  the  tendon  is  not  straight,  but  slightly  concave — being 
drawn  in  by  an  aponeurosis  which  forms  a  sort  of  girdle  around  it.  This  gir- 
dle proceeds  from  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  ankle;  and,  though  most  of  its 
fibres  encircle  the  tendon,  some  of  them  adhere  to  and  draw  in  its  sides.  All 
this  disjippears  when  the  tendon  is  laid  bare  by  dissection. 

118.  Tendons  behind  Inner  Ankle. — Above  and  behind  the  malleolus 
intern  us  we  can  feel  the  broad  flat  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  upon  it 
that  of  the  flexor  longus  digitorum.  The  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  lies 
nearest  to  the  bone  and  comes  well  up  in  relief  in  adduction  of  the  foot.  It  lies 
close  to,  and  parallel  with,  the  inner  edge  of  the  tibia,  so  that  this  edge  is  the 
best  guide  to  it.  Therefore  in  tenotomy  the  knife  should  be  introduced  first 
perpendicularly  between  the  tendon  and  the  bone,  and  then  turned  at  right 
angles  to  cut  the  tendon.  The  tendon  has  a  separate  sheath  and  synovial  mem- 
brane, which  commences  about  one  inch  and  a  half  above  the  apex  of  the  malleo- 
lus, and  is  continued  to  its  insertion  into  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  bone.  The 
proper  place,  then,  for  division  of  the  tendon,  is  about  two  inches  above  the 
end  of  tne  malleolus. 

In  a  young  and  fat  child,  where  the  inner  edge  of  the  tibia  cannot  be  dis- 
tinctly felt,  the  best  guide  to  the  tendon  is  a  point  midway  between  the  front 
and  the  back  of  the  ankle.  An  incision  in  frpnt  of  this  point  might  injure  the 
internal  saphena  vein;  behind  this  point,  the  posterior  tibial  artery. 

ll-K  Tendons  behind  Outer  Ankle. — Behind  the  malleolus  externuswe 
feel  the  two  peroneal  (long  and  short)  tendons.  They  lie  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  fibula,  the  short  one  nearer  to  the  bone.  In  dividing  these  tendons,  the 
knife  should  be  introduced  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  and  about  two  inches 
above  the  apex  of  the  ankle,  so  as  to  be  aoove  the  synovial  sheaths  of  the  ten- 
dons. 

Tendons  in  front  of  Ankle. — Over  the  front  of  the  ankle,  when  the  mus- 
cles are  in  action,  we  can  see  and  feel,  beginning  on  the  inner  side,  the  tendons 
of  the  tibialis  anticus,  the  extensor  longus  pollicis,  the  extensor  longus  digito- 
rum, and  the  peroneus  tertius.  They  start  up  like  cords  when  the  foot  is 
raised,  and  are  kept  in  their  proper  relative  position  by  strong  pulleys  formed 
by  the  anterior  annular  ligament.  Of  these  pulleys  the  strongest  is  that  of  the 
extensor  communis  digitorum.  When  the  ankle  is  sprained,  the  pain  and  swell- 
ing arise  from  a  stretching  of  these  pulleys  and  effusion  into  their  synovial 
sheaths.  A  laceration  of  one  of  the  pulleys  and  escape  of  the  tendon  is  extremely 
rare. 

The  place  for  the  division  of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  so  as  to  divide 
it  below  its  synovial  sheath,  is  about  one  inch  before  its  insertion  into  the  cunei- 
form bone.  The  knife  should  be  introduced  on  the  outer  side,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot. 

[Most  of  these  tendons  can  be  best  seen  by  standing  a  model  on  one  foot,  i,  c, 
in  unstable  equilibrium.] 

Now  trace  the  lines  of  the  arteries,  and  the  landmarks  near  which  they  divide. 

120.  Popliteal  Artery. — About  one  inch  and  a  quarter  below  the  head  of 
the  fibula,  or  say  one  inch  below  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  the  popliteal  artery 
divides  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial.  The  peroneal  comes  off  from  the 
posterior  tibial  about  three  inches  below  the  head  of  the  fibula. 

Consequently  we  may  lay  down,  as  a  general  rule,  that,  in  amputations  one 
inch  below  the  head  of  the  fibula,  only  one  main  artery,  the  popliteal,  is 
divided.  In  amputations  two  inches  below  the  head  of  the  fibula,  two  main 
arteries,  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial,  are  divided.  In  amputations  three 
inches  below  the  head,  three  main  arteries,  the  two  tibials  and  the  peroneal,  are 
divided. 

121.  Anterior  Tibial  Artery. — The  anterior  tibial  artery  comes  in  front 
of  the  interosseous  membrane,  one  inch  and  a  quarter  below  the  head  of  the 
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fibula,  and  here  lies  close  to  this  bone.  Its  subsequent  c 
line  drawn  from  the  front  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  the 
of  the  ankle.  This  line  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  thi 
tibialis  anticus  all  the  way  down.  If  this  muscle  be  pu 
border  (the  intermuscular  line)  is  plainly  seen,  and  the  inc 
of  the  artery  in  any  part  of  its  course  may  be  defined  wi 
cision.  Tlie  artery  can  be  felt  beating  and  can  be  compre 
the  front  of  the  tibia  and  ankle. 

122.  FoBteiior  Tibial  Artery. — The  posterior  tibial  c 
inch  and  a  quarter  below  the  head  of  the  fibula.  Its  subs 
spouds  with  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  upper  p; 
hollow  behind  the  inner  ankle,  where  it  can  be  felt  bea 
half  an  inch  behind  the  edge  of  the  tibia.  A  vertical  in( 
die  of  the  calf  would  reach  the  artery  under  cover  of  thi 
soleus.  A  vertical  incision  along  the  middle  third  of  th 
inch  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  tibia,  would  enable  the  ( 
artery  sideways,  by  detaching  from  the  bone  the  tibial  ori| 

[The  posterior  tibial  artery,  behind  the  malleolus,  lies 
tendo  Achilhs,  or  the  heel,  and  the  malleolus.  It  is  the 
tures :  in  front  of  it  are,  (1)  the  tibialis  posticus  tendon,  I 
digitornm  tendon ;  behind  it  are  (4)  the  posterior  tibial  nei 
longus  poUicis  tendon.  It  is  important  to  observe  that,  a 
it  bifurcates  into  the  two  plantar  arteries  at  a  line  drawn  1 
malleolus  to  the  middle  of  the  heel.] 

12S.  Saphena  Veins • — The  subcutaneous  veins  on  the  d( 
an  arch  eonvex  towards  the  toes  (as  on  the  back  of  the  hai 
the  two  main  subcutaneous  trunks  of  the  lower  limb,  the  : 
saphena  veins.  The  internal  vein  can  be  always  plainly  & 
the  inner  ankle.  Its  further  course  up  the  inner  side  ( 
thigh  to  its  termination  in  the  femoral  is  not  in  all  persons 

[It  lies  about  half  an  inch  behind  the  internal  border  ol 
knee  postero-intern.illy,  and,  passing  up  the  inside  of  the 
saphenous  opening  into  the  femor.il.  A  thrombus  not  un 
in  it,  or  in  the  femoral,  or  may  extend  from  it  into  the  ft 
investigation  of  both  veins  then  becomes  very  important, 
difficult,  especially  if  we  remember  the  course  of  the  sap] 
of  the  femoral  to  its  artery.] 

The  external  Siiphcna  vein  runs  behind  the  outer  ankle 
the  calf  to  empty  itself  (generally)  into  the  popliteal  vein. 


TlfE  FOOT. 

What  arc  the  bony  landm.arks  which  guide  us  in  the  sui 
t"24.  Points  of  Bone. — Along  the  iimer  side  of  the 
behind,  we  can  feci — 1,  ihe  tuberosity  of  the  oh  calcis;  2, 
internal  m-illeolus;  3,  the  projection  of  the  os  calciH,  ter 
tail,"  about  one  full  inch  below  the  malleolus;  4,  about  OU' 
(nallcolijs  iutcruuR,  and  a  little  lowor,  is  the  tubercle  of  th' 
gap  between  it  and  the  sii-stentaculum  tali  being  filled  by  1 
liganicnt  and  the  tcndim  of  the  tibialis  paiticus,  in  which 
moid  bone;  f),  the  internal  cuneiform  bmic;  ti,  the  pr 
metatarsal  bone;  7,  the  scsiimoid  bones  of  the  great  toe 
!riidw;iy  from  the  seai>hoid  to  the  inner  m.illcolus  the  ht 
can  bo  fell.  In  front,  with  the  foot  in  fxtcnsinn,  we  car 
and  latiTal  artieuhir  surfaces  of  the  uHtragahis,  and  especial 
llu.m.J 
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Along  the  outer  side  of  tlie  foot  we  can  feel — 1,  the  external  tuberosity  of 
the  OS  calcis;  2,  tlie  extornnl  malleolus;  3,  the  peroneal  tubercle  of  the  os  calcis, 
one  inch  below  the  laalkolus,  with  the  long  peroneal  tendon  below  it,  and  the 
short  one  above  i;  ;  4,  tl)e  pro j faction  of  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone. 

125.  Lines  of  Joints. — la  I'at  persons  the  following  rules  for  finding  the  joints 
may  be  of  service  as  regards  tlio  surgery  of  the  foot : — 

The  level  of  the  ankle  joint  lies  about  naif  an  inch  above  the  end  of  the  inner 
malleolus.     This  is  worth  remembering  in  performing  "Syme's"  amputation. 

The  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  bone  is  the  best  guide  to  the  astragalo-scaphoid 
joint  which  lies  immediately  behind  it;  and  the  plane  of  this  joint  is  in  the 
same  line  as  that  of  the  calcaneo-cuboid.  Thus  a  line  drawn  transversely  over 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  behind  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid,  would  strike  both 
the  joints  opened  in  "  Chopart's"  operation. 

Place  your  thumb  on  the  tubercle  of  the  scaplioid,  and  measure  about  one 
in'li  and  a  half  in  front:  here  you  find  the  joint  between  the  internal  cuneiform 
bone  and  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe.  This  point  is  useful  in  Lisfranc's 
o|  oration,  which  consists  in  the  removal  of  the  metatarsal  bones. 

The  lino  of  the  calcaneo-cuboid  joint  lies  midway  between  the  external  mal- 
leolus and  the  (tarsal)  end  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe. 

The  projection  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  is  the  guide  to  the  joint  between 
it  and  tne  cuboid. 

Notice  that  the  line  of  the  joints  between  the  metatarsal  bones  and  the  first 
])halanges  lies  a  full  inch  farther  back  than  the  interdigital  folds  of  the  skin. 
This  is  a  point  to  be  remembered  in  amputating  the  toes. 

VK],  Dorsal  Artery, — The  line  of  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  is  from  the 
middle  of  the  ankle  to  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  metatarsal 
bones.  The  artery  can  be  felt  beating  over  the  bones  along  the  outer  side  of 
the  extensor  longus  pollicis,  which  is  the  best  guide  to  it. 

127.  Bursa, — The  synovial  sheath  of  the  extensor  longus  pollicis  extends 
from  the  front  of  the  ankle,  over  the  instep  (apex  of  the  internal  cuneiform 
bone)  as  far  as  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe.  There  is  generally  a  bursa 
over  the  instep,  above,  or  it  may  be,  below,  the  tendon. 

There  is  often  a  large  irregular  bursa  between  the  tendons  of  the  extensor 
longus  digitorum,  and  the  projecting  end  of  the  astragalus,  over  which  the  ten- 
dons play.  There  is  much  friction  here.  It  is  well  to  be  aware  that  this  bursa 
sometimes  communicates  with  the  joint  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus. 

128.  Plantar  Arteries. — The  course  of  the  external  plantar  artery  corre- 
sponds with  a  line  drawn  from  the  hollow  behind  the  inner  ankle  obliquely 
across  the  sole  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone ;  from  thence  the 
artery  turns  transversely  across  the  foot,  lying  (deeply)  near  the  bases  of  the 
metatarsal  bones,  till  it  inosculates  with  tli(3  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  in  the  first 
interosseous  space. 

The  course  of  the  internal  plantar  corresponds  with  a  line  drawn  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  os  calcis  to  the  middle  of  the  great  toe. 

129.  Plantar  Fascia, — To  divide  the  plantar  fascia  subcutaneously,  the  best 
place  is  about  one  inch  in  front  of  its  attachment  to  the  os  calcis.  This  is  the 
narrowest  part  of  it.  The  knife  should  be  introduced  on  the  inner  side;  and  the 
incision  will  be  behind  the  plantar  artery. 

The  subcutaneous  section  of  the  tendon  of  the  abductor  pollicis  should  be 
made  about  one  inch  before  its  insertion. 

[It  is  evidently  the  opinion  of  shoemakers  that  the  axis  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot  ought  to  be  a  meaian  straight  line,  and  the  two  borders  symmetrically 
curved  towards  it.  If  a  foot  they  have  not  unduly  distorted  be  oDserved  care- 
fully, it  will  be  seen  (B.  Lee)  that  the  axis  is  curved;  that  on  the  inner  border 
of  tne  foot,  the  heel,  and  the  front  part  of  the  foot  are  in  nearly  a  straight  line, 
while  the  outer  border  is  a  curved  line.  If  nature  be  followea,  natural  shaped 
feet  will  be  the  result,  and  the  miseries  of  corns  and  bunions  be  unknown.] 
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130.  Clavicle. — The  line  of  the  clavicle  and  the  projection  of  the  joint  at 
either  end  can  always  be  felt,  even  in  the  fattest  persons.  Its  direction  is  not 
perfectly  horizontal,  but  slightly  inclined  downwards,  when  the  arm  hangs 
quietly  by  the  side.  When  the  body  lies  flat  on  the  back,  the  shoulder  not 
only  falls  back,  but  rises  a  little,  the  weight  of  the  limb  being  taken  off. 
Hence  the  modern  practice  of  treating  fractures  of  the  clavicle  (in  the  early 
stage)  by  the  supine  position. 

On  the  front  surface  of  the  clavicle,  not  far  from  its  acromial  end,  there  is 
in  many  persons  of  mature  age  a  spine-like  projection  of  bone.  So  far  as  I 
know,  it  has  not  been  described.  A  gentleman,  himself  a  surgeon,  showed  me 
an  instance  in  his  own  person.     He  suspected  it  was  an  exostosis. 

As  a  rule  the  acromio-clavicular  joint  forms  an  even  plane.  But  there  is 
sometimes  a  knob  of  bone  at  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle ;  or  it  may  be 
only  a  thickening  of  the  fibro-cartilage,  sometimes  existing  in  the  joint.  In 
either  case  this  relief  might  be  mistaken  for  a  dislocation,  or  even  for  a  fracture. 
A  reference  to  the  other  shoulder  might  settle  the  question. 

[Being  subcutaneous  throughout,  the  clavicle  can  readily  be  seized  and  ex- 
amined for  fracture,  syphilitic  nodes,  etc.  If  before  a  glass  the  arm  be  swung 
round,  raised  and  lowered,  the  shoulder  be  shrugged,  etc.,  we  shall  appreciate 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  bony  connection  the  arm  has  with  the  body,  and 
to  what  a  very  large  extent  it  is  movable,  the  sterno-clavicular  joint  being  the 
pivot.] 

131.  Bony  Points  of  the  Shoulder. — We  can  distinctly  feel  the  spine  of 
the  scapula  and  the  acromion,  more  especially  at  the  angle  where  they  join  be- 
hind the  shoulder.  This  angle  is  the  best  place  from  which  to  measure  in 
taking  the  comparative  length  of  the  arms. 

In  some  shoulders,  though  very  rarely,  there  is  an  abnormal  symphysis  be- 
tween the  spine  of  the  scapula  and  the  acromion.  There  may  indeed  be  two 
symphyses  and  two  acromial  bones,  the  acromion  having  two  centres  of  ossifi- 
cation. These  normal  symphyses  might  be  mistaken  for  fractures,  until  wo 
have  examined  the  opposite  shoulder,  which  is  sure  to  present  a  similar  confor- 
mation.* 

Tuberosities. — Projecting  beyond  the  acromion  Tthe  arm  hanging  by  the 
side),  we  can  feci,  through  the  fibres  of  the  deltoid,  tne  upper  part  of  the  hu- 
merus. It  distinctly  moves  under  the  hand  when  the  arm  is  rotated.  It  is  not 
the  head  of  the  bone  which  is  felt,  but  the  tuberosities,  the  greater  externally,  tlic 
lesser  in  front.  These  tuberosities  form  the  convexity  of  the  shoulder.  When 
the  arm  is  raised,  this  convexity  disappears ;  there  is  a  slight  depression  in  its 
place.  The  head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  by  pressing  the  fingers  high  up  in  the 
axilla. 

The  absence  of  this  prominence  formed  by  the  upper  part  of  the  humerus 
under  the  deltoid,  and  the  presence  of  a  prominence  low  in  the  hollow  of  tlio 
axilla,  or  in  front,  below  the  coracoid  process,  or  behind,  on  the  back  of  the 
scapula,  bespeak  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  bone. 

In  examining  obscure  injuries  about  the  shoulder,  it  is  worth  remembering 
that,  in  the  normal  relation  of  the  bones,  and  in  every  position,  the  great  tuber- 
osity fncos  in  the  direction  of  the  external  condyle.  The  head  of  the  bone  faces 
very  much  in  the  direction  of  the  internal  condyle. 

It  is  worth  remembering  also  that  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  humerus 
includes  the  tuberosities;  and  that  it  docs  not  unite  by  Done  to  the  shaft,  till 
about  the  20th  year. 

By  making  deep  pressure  in  front  of  the  shoulder,  when  the  arm  is  pendent 

'  Sec  J^nige  on  'K)88a  Acromvalia ' *  (*'  Zeitschrift  fUr  rationcUc  Medizin'*),  8.     Rcihe,  Bd. 
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and  supine,  wc  can  feel  the  bicipital  groove  [between  the  two  tuberosities].  It 
looks  directly  forwards,  and  runs  in  a  line  drawn  vertically  downwards  through 
the  middle  of  the  biceps  to  its  tendon  at  the  elbow.  We  should  be  aware  of 
this,  lest  it  be  mistaken  for  a  fracture. 

132.  Coraco-Acromial  Ligament* — Under  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  del- 
toid, we  can  distinctly  feel  the  position  and  extent  of  the  coraco-acromial  liga- 
ment. A  knife,  passed  vertically  through  the  middle  of  it,  goes  at  once  into 
the  shoulder  joint  and  strikes  the  bicipital  groove  with  the  tendon,  a  point  to 
be  remembered  in  excision. 

In  persons  of  an  athletic  build  the  triangular  form  and  beautiful  structure  of 
the  deltoid  become  conspicuous  when  the  muscle  is  in  action.  The  depression 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  indicating  its  insertion,  is  the  place  selected  for 
issues  or  setons. 

The  arm  being  held  up  by  an  assistant,  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of 
the  relaxed  deltoid  admit  of  being  raised  so  that  in  amputation  at  the  shoulder 
the  knife  can  be  introduced  beneath  the  muscle  to  make  the  flap. 

133.  Axilla. — [To  show  its  borders  best,  let  the  model  place  his  elbow  on 
your  shoulder  and  press  down  upon  it,  when  the  muscles  will  be  brought  into 
strong  relief]  The  anterior  border  of  the  axilla,  formed  by  the  pectoralis 
major,  follows  the  line  of  the  fifth  rib.  In  counting  the  ribs,  or  in  tapping  the 
chest,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  the  highest  visible  digitation  Of  the  serratus 
magnus  is  attached  to  the  sixth  rib.  The  angle  of  the  digitation  is  directed 
forwards,  and  corresponds  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  rib.  The  second  visible 
digitation  corresponds  to  the  seventh  rib;  the  interval  between  these  digitations, 
therefore,  corresponds  to  the  sixth  intercostal  space — a  convenient  place  for 
tapping  the  chest.     (38) 

In  the  normal  state  no  glands  can  be  felt  in  the  axilla.  [But  in  feeling  to  see 
if  they  are  enlarged,  remember  that  they  lie  next  the  chest,  at  tlte  inner,  and 
not  the  oTiter,  wall  of  the  axilla;  a  fact  which  facilitates  also  their  removal.] 

134.  Axillary  Artery, — Wlien  the  arm  is  raised  to  a  right  angle  with  the 
body,  and  the  head  of  the  humerus  thereby  depressed,  the  axillary  artery  is 
plainly  felt  beating,  and  can  be  perfectly  compressed  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
coraco-brachialis.  This  muscle  stands  out  in  relief  along  the  humeral  side  of 
the  axilla,  and  is  the  best  guide  to  the  artery.  A  line  drawn  along  its  inner 
border — that  is,  down  the  middle  of  the  axilla — corresponds  with  the  course  of 
the  artery. 

The  depth  and  form  of  the  axilla  alter  in  different  positions  of  the  arm.  In 
the  arm  raised  and  abducted  the  axilla  becomes  nearly  flat;  hence  this  position 
is  always  adopted  in  operations. 

In  opening  abscesses  in  the  axilla,  the  incision  should  be  made  midway  between 
the  borders,  and  the  point  of  the  knife  introduced  from  above  downwards. 

135.  Brachial  Artery, — When  the  arm  is  extended  and  supinated,  a  line 
drawn  from  the  deepest  part  of  the  middle  of  the  axilla  down  the  inner  side  of 
the  biceps  to  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  corresponds  with  the  course 
of  the  brachial  artery.  The  artery  can  be  felt  and  compressed  all  the  way  down; 
but  nowhere  so  effectually  as  midway,  where  it  lies  on  the  tendon  of  the  coraco- 
brachialis  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  humerus.  The  only  direction  to  apply 
the  pressure  effectually  is  outwards  and  a  little  backwards,  else  the  artery  will 
slip  off  the  bone.  [A  high  bifurcation  very  often  occurs,  and  would  probably 
be  perceptible  on  careful  examination. 

The  median  nerve  lies  to  the  outside  of  the  artery  above,  crosses  it,  usually 
in  front,  at  the  middle,  and  lies  to  the  inside  below.  It  can  usually  be  felt  and 
very  easily  differentiated  from  the  artery.] 

The  musculo-spiral  nerve  and  superior  profunda  artery  wind  round  the  back 
of  the  humerus  about  its  middle,  and  come  to  the  front  of  the  external  con- 
dyloid ridge  [in  the  groove  between  the  supinator  longus  and  the  brachialis 
anticus,  where  it  is  accessible  to  the  battery  and  in  operations].     Thus  for  fall 
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three  inches  above  the  condyles,  there  is  nothing  to  interfere  with  operations  on 
the  back  of  the  bone,  which  is  here  broad  and  flat. 

136.  Bend  of  Elbow. — At  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the  tendon  of  the  biceps 
can  be  plainly  felt,  as  well  as  the  pulsation  of  the  brachial  artery  close  to  ite 
inner  side,  before  dividing  into  the  radial  and  ulnar.  [If  the  arm  be  strongly 
flexed  at  a  right  angle,  by  attempting  to  lift  a  heavy  table,  for  instance,  the 
bicipital  fascia  can  be  outlined  by  the  finger,  and  in  many  persons  by  the 
eye.] 

Cutaneous  Veins, — The  bend  of  the  elbow  in  young  children  and  in  per- 
sons with  fat  and  round  arms,  presents  a  semicircular  fold  of  which  the  curve 
embraces  the  lower  part  of  the  biceps;  but  in  muscular  persons  we  see  the  dis- 
tinct boundaries  of  the  triangular  space,  formed  by  the  pronator  teres  on  the 
inner  side,  and  the  supinator  lonffus  on  the  outer.  Here  can  be  traced,  standing 
out  in  strong  relief  under  the  tnin  white  skin,  the  superficial  veins,  which,  in 
(lays  gone  by,  when  bloodletting  was  the  fashion,  were  of  such  great  import^ince. 
Their  arrangement,  although  subject  to  variety,  is  very  much  like  the  branches 
of  the  letter  M,  the  middle  of  the  M  being  at  the  middle  of  the  elbow.  Of 
these  branches  the  median  basilic,  which  runs  over  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  is 
the  largest  and  most  conspicuous,  and  is  generally  selected  for  venesection;  it 
crosses  the  course  of  the  brachial  artery,  nothing  intervening  but  the  semilunar 
aponeurosis  from  the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

137.  Landmarks  of  Elbow. — It  is  of  great  importance  to  be  familiar  with 
the  relative  positions  of  the  various  bony  prominences  about  the  elbow.  We 
can  always  feel  the  internal  and  external  condyles.  The  internal  is  the  more 
prominent  of  the  two,  and  a  trifle  higher. 

Olecranon. — We  can  always  feel  the  olecranon.  This  is  somewhat  nearer 
to  the  inner  than  to  the  outer  condyle.  [On  strong  flexion,  the  groove  in  the 
humerus  for*  the  olecranon  can  be  readily  felt,  and  even  seen.]  Between  the 
ol  crunon  and  the  internal  condyle  is  a  deep  "depression  in  which  lies  the  ulnar 
iiervo  (vulgarly  called  the  "funny  bone"). 

()\\  the  outer  side  of  the  olecranon,  just  below  the  external  condyle,  is  a  pit 
in  the  skin,  constant  even  in  fat  persons  (when  the  elbow  is  extenacd).  This 
pit  is  considered  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  elbow  in  a  graceful  arm  ;  it  is  seen 
in  a  c.liild  as  a  pretty  little  dimple.  To  the  surgeon  it  is  most  interesting,  as  in 
this  valley  behind  the  supinator  longus  and  the  radial  extensors  of  the  wrist  he 
can  distinctly  feel  the  head  of  the  radius  rolling  in  pronation  and  supination  of 
the  forearm.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  important  landmarks  of  the 
elbow,  since  it  enables  us  to  say  whether  the  head  of  the  radius  is  in  its  right 
place,  and  whether  it  rotates  with  the  shaft. 

Can  the  tubercle  of  the  radius  be  felt?  Yes,  but  only  on  the  back  of  the 
forearm  in  extreme  pronation.  Its  projection  is  then  distinctly  perceptible  just 
below  the  head  of  the  bone. 

Relations  of  Olecranon  and  Condyles. — To  examine  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  olecranon  and  condyles  in  the  different  motions  of  the  elbow-joint, 
))lace  the  thumb  on  one  condyle,  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  on  the  other,  ami 
the  tip  of  the  forefinger  on  the  olecranon.  In  extension,  the  highest  point  of 
the  olecranon  is  never  above  the  line  of  the  condyles;  indeed,  it  is  just  in  this 
line.  With  tlie  elbow  at  right  angles  the  point  of  the  olecranon  is  vertically 
below  the  line  of  the  condyles.  In  extreme  flexion  the  point  of  the  olecranon 
li(\s  in  front  of  the  line  of  the  condyles. 

All  these  relative  positions  would  be  altered  in  the  dislocation  of  the  ulna. 
but  not  (necessarily)  in  a  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  we  meet  with  a  hook-like  projection  of  bone  alx)ve 
the  internal  condyle.  It  is  called  a  "supra-condyloid'' process;  it  can  be  felt 
through  the  skin,  with  its  concavity  downwards,  and  is  a  rudiment  of  the  bony 
canal  which,  in  many  mammalia,  transmits  the  median  nerve  and  ulnar  artery. 
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A  third  origin  of  the  pronator  teres  is  always  attached  to  it ;  this  origin  covers 
the  brachial  artery.^ 

BursSB. — The  subcutaneous  bursa  over  the  olecranon,  if  distended,  would  be 
as  largo  as  a  walniit.  A  second  bursa  sometimes  exists  a  little  lower  down 
upon  the  ulna.  There  is  also  a  small  subcutaneous  bursa  over  each  of  the  con- 
dyles. 

The  vertical  extent  of  the  elbow-joint  is  limited,  above  by  a  line  drawn  from 
one  condyle  to  the  other ;  l>elow,  by  a  line  corresponding  to  the  lowest  part  of 
the  head  of  the  radius. 

138.  Interosseous  Arteries. — About  one  inch  l>elow  the  head  of  the  radius, 
the  ulnar  artery  gives  off  the  common  interosseous;  and  this  divides,  about 
half  an  inch  lower,  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous.  Thus,  in  am- 
putating the  forearm,  say  two  inches  below  the  head  of  the  radius,  four  arteries 
at  least  would  require  ligature. 

By  flexion  of  the  elbow  to  the  utmost,  the  circulation  through  the  brachial 
artery  can  be  arrested ;  but  the  position  is  painful,  and  can  be  tolerated  only  for 
a  short  time. 

Lymphatic  Oland. — There  is  a  small  lymphatic  gland  just  above  the  inner 
contfylc,  in  front  of  the  intermuscular  septum.  It  is  the  first  to  take  alarm  in 
poisoned  wounds  of  the  hand. 
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139.  Ulna. — The  edge  of  the  ulna  can  be  felt  subcutaneous  from  the  olecra- 
non to  the  styloid  process  (in  supination).  Any  irregularity  could  be  easily 
detected.  The  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  does  not  descend  so  low  as  the  styloid 
process  of  the  radius,  or  it  would  impede  the  free  abduction  of  the  hand.  lis 
apex  is  on  a  level  with  the  radio-carpal  joint.  The  head  of  the  ulna  is  plainly 
felt  and  seen  projecting  at  the  back  of  the  wrist,  especially  in  pronation  of  the 
forearm.  It  then  lies  between  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  and 
extensor  minimi  digiti.  There  is  often  a  subcutaneous  bursa  over  it.  [In  supi- 
nation, it  is  the  styloid  process,  and  not  the  head  of  the  ulna,  which  is  felt 
posteriorly.] 

140.  Radius, — The  upper  half  of  the  shaft  of  the  radius  is  so  covered  by 
muscles  that  we  cannot  feel  it;  the  lower  half  is  more  accessible  to  the  touch, 
especially  just  above  and  just  below  the  part  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  exten- 
sors of  the  thumb.  Its  styloid  process  is  readily  felt,  and  made  all  the  more 
manifest  by  being  covered  by  the  first  two  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb.  It 
descends  lower,  and  lies  more  to  the  front  than  the  corresponding  process  of  the 
ulna.  The  relative  positions  of  these  styloid  processes  can  be  best  examined  by 
placing  the  thumb  on  one  and  the  forefinger  on  the  other. 

Feel  for  the  little  bony  pulley  on  the  back  of  the  radius  near  the  wrist,  which 
keeps  in  place  the  third  extensor  tendon  of  the  thumb.  This  and  the  bone 
just  above  it  is  the  place  which  we  examine  for  a  suspected  fracture  (termed 
Colles's)  near  the  lower  end  of  the  radius. 

l-il.  Carpus. — Below  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  just  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  extensors  of  the  thumb,  we  feel  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  bone.  Be- 
tween the  styloid  process  and  the  tubercle  is  the  level  of  the  radio-carpal  joint. 
A  little  lower  we  feel  the  trapezium. 

Just  below  the  ulna  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  we  feel  the  pisiform  bone;  and 
on  the  inner  side  of  this,  the  cuneiform. 

There  are  several  transverse  furrows  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  wrist.  The 
lowest  of  these,  which  is  slightly  convex  downwards,  corresponds  with  the  upper 

'  See  on  this  subject  a  mono^rupli,  '^Canalis  Supra-Coiul^loiilous  Ilumcri.**     \\y  W.  (xriiber. 
Petersburg,  1856. 
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edge  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament  and  the  intercarpal  joint.  The  line  of  the 
radio-carpal  joint,  as  already  stated,  is  on  a  level  with  the  apex  of  the  styloid 
process  of  the  ulna. 

In  forcible  [and  resisted]  flexion  of  the  wrist,  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi 
radialis  and  that  of  the  palmaris  longus  come  up  in  relief.  On  the  outer  side  of 
the  first-named  tendon  we  feel  the  pulse,  the  radial  artery  here  lying  close  to 
the  radius. 

Tlie  tendon  of  the  palmaris  longus  runs  near  the  middle  of  the  wrist,  and 
close  to  its  inner  border  runs  the  median  nerve.  In  letting  out  deep-seated 
matter  near  the  wrist,  the  incision  should  be  made  close  to  and  parallel  with 
the  inner  edge  of  the  radial  flexor  tendon,  so  as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  median 
nerve.  [The  median  nerve  in  the  forearm  lies  under  the  flexor  sublimis  digi- 
torum,  in  a  line  drawn  from  the  bend  of  the  elbow  just  inside  the  artery  to  a 
point  between  the  tendons  of  the  palmaris  longus  and  the  flexoi*  carpi  radialis. 
It  is  here  not  only  amenable  to  operations,  but  often  is  cut  in  accidents.] 

We  can  feel  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  for  some  distance  above 
the  wrist.     It  overlies  the  ulnar  artery,  and  somewhat  masks  its  pulsation. 

142.  Pulse. — The  "pulse  at  the  wrist"  is  felt  just  outside  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  carpi  radialis.  in  feeling  the  pulse  it  should  be  remembered  that,  in 
some  cases,  the  superficialis  vola9  arises  higher  and  is  larger  than  usual.  In 
such  cases  it  runs  by  the  side  of  the  radial  artery,  and  gives  additional  volume 
to  the  pulse.  The  old  writers  call  it  "  pulsus  duplex."  When  in  doubt,  there- 
fore, it  is  well  to  feel  the  pulse  in  each  wrist. 

143.  Oreat  Carpal  Bursa. — The  great  synovial  sheath  under  the  annular 
ligament  common  to  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers  and  the  long  flexor  of 
the  thumb,  extends,  upwards,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  edge  of  the 
ligament,  and,  downwards,  as  low  as  the  middle  of  the  palm.  This  general 
synovial  sheath  communicates  with  the  special  sheaths  or  the  thumb  and  the 
little  finger;  not  with  that  of  the  index,  middle,  and  ring  fingers. 

144.  *' Tabatifere  Anatomique.'* — On  the  outer  side  of  the  wrist  we  can 
distinctly  see  and  feel,  when  in  action,  the  three  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb. 
Between  the  second  and  third  there  is  deep  depression,  at  the  root  of  the  thumb, 
which  the  French  humorously  call  the  "  tabatifere  anatomique."  In  this  dopres- 
si(m  we  can  make  out — 1,  the  relief  of  the  superficial  radial  vein;  2,  the  radial 
artery,  in  its  passage  to  the  back  of  the  hand;  3,  the  upper  end  of  the  metacar- 
pal bone  of  the  thumb. 

145.  Tendons  on  Back  of  Wrist. — The  relative  positions  of  the  several 
extensor  tendons  of  the  wrist  and  fingers,  as  they  pltiy  ii^their  grooves  over 
the  back  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  can  all  be  distinctly  traced  when  the  several 
muscles  are  put  in  action.  The  length  of  their  synovial  sheaths  should  l)c 
remembered.  They  vary  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  and  a  half. 
The  longest  of  all  are  those  of  the  extensors  of  the  thumb.  When  these 
sheaths  are  inflamed  and  swollen,  the  motion  of  the  tendons  becomes  painful 
and  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  crepitus,  called  "tenalgia  crepitans''  by  some 
writers.  It  is  said  to  be  met  with  sometimes  in  pianists.  [On  the  ovi^rstretch- 
ing  of  these  muscles,  see  §  111.] 

14().  Lines  of  Arteries. — The  course  of  the  radial  artery  corresponds  with 
a  line  drawn  from  the  outer  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  at  the  bend  of 
the  elbow  down  the  front  of  the  forearm  to  the  front  of  the  styloid  process  of 
the  radius.  In  the  upper  third  of  its  course  the  artery  is  overlapped  by  the 
supinator  longus.  To  make  allowance  for  this,  the  incision  for  the  ligature  of 
the  artery  in  this  situation  should  be  made,  not  precisely  in  the  line  of  its 
course,  but  rather  nearer  the  middle  of  the  forearm. 

The  line  of  the  ulnar  artery  runs  from  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow 
(slightly  curving  iuAvards)  to  the  outer  side  of  the  pisiform  bone.  The  radial 
and  ulnar  arteries  can,  in  most  cases,  be  eflectually  commanded  by  pressure  well 
applied  at  the  wrist,  in  wounds  of  the  palmar  arch. 
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Before  we  make  incisions  along  the  forearm,  it  is  always  desirable  to  ascertain 
whether  the  ulnar  artery,  which  usually  runs  under  the  superficial  muscles,  may 
not  run  abnormally  over  them ;  in  which  case  its  pulsations  can  be  felt  all  down 
the  forearm. 

THE  HAND. 

14:7.  It  is  beside  the  purpose  here  to  examine  the  question  whether  the  hand 
can  tell  more  than  the  arm,  the  leg,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body,  about  the 
physical  constitution  of  its  owner,  and  to  what  use  it  has  been  put.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  this  subject  should  read  a  ver\''  elaborate  treatise  by  Carus.* 
**0n  the  Reason  and  Meaning  of  the  Different  Forms  of  the  Hand."  Still  less 
would  I  indulge  curiosity  by  inquiring  whether  the  professors  of  chiromancy, 
relying  on  the  text  "erit  signum  in  manu  tua  et  quasi  monumentum  ante  oculos 
tuos,"  can  advance  any  reasonable  pretensions  for  their  assertion  that  they  can 
read  in  the  furrows  of  the  palm  the  future  destiny  of  its  master. 

14^8.  Furrow  in  Palm, — The  only  furrow  in  the  palm  useful  as  a  surgical 
landmark  is  that  which  runs  transversely  across  its  lower  third  [from  the  ulnar 
border  to  the  interspace  between  the  fore-  and  middle-fingers],  and  is  well  seen 
when  the  fingers  are  slightly  bent.  This  transverse  furrow  corresponds  pretty 
nearly  with  the  metacarpal  joints  of  the  fingers,  with  the  upper  limit  of  the 
synovial  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers  (that  of  the  little  finger 
excepted  (l-i3)) ;  also  with  the  splitting  of  the  palmar  fascia  into  its  four  slips. 
The  transverse  metacarpal  ligament  lies  in  the  same  line  with  it.  Again,  a 
little  below  this  furrow,  the  digital  arteries  bifurcate  to  run  along  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  fingers. 

149.  Interdigital  Folds, — By  pressing  upon  the  interdigital  folds  of  skin, 
we  can  feel  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  fingers,  which  prevents  their  too 
wide  separation.  The  skin  of  these  folds  is  much  thinner  on  the  dorsal  than 
the  palmar  aspect ;  hence  deep-seated  abscesses  in  the  palm  very  frequently 
burst  on  the  back  of  the  hand. 

150.  Digital  Furrows. — Concerning  the  transverse  furrows  on  the  palmar 
surface  of  the  fingers,  notice  that  the  first  furrows,  close  to  the  palm,  do  not 
correspond  with  the  metacarpal  joints.  The  second  and  third  furrows  do  corre- 
spond with  their  respective  joints. 

Tlie  slight  depression  observable  between  the  ball  of  the  thumb  and  that  of 
the  little  finger  corresponds  with  the  middle  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament. 

151.  Palmar  Arterial  Arches. — In  opening  abscesses  in  the  palm,  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  the  position  of  the  large  arterial  arches  which  lie 
beneath  the  palmar  fascia.  The  line  of  the  superficial  palmar  arch  crosses  the 
palm  about  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  lower  two-thirds — that  is,  in  the 
line  of  the  thumb  separated  widely  from  the  fingers.  From  this,  the  digital 
arteries  run  straight  between  the  shafts  of  the  metacarpal  bones  towards  the 
clefts  of  the  fingers.  Incisions,  therefore,  to  let  out  pus  beneath  the  palmar 
fascia  may  safely  be  made  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  j^alm,  provided  they 
run  in  the  direction  of  the  middle  line  of  the  fingers.  The  deep  palmar  arch 
lies  half  an  inch  nearer  the  wrist  than  the  superficial. 

152.  Digital  Arteries. — As  the  digital  arteries  run  along  the  sides  of  the 
fingers,  the  incision  to  open  a  thecal  abscess  should  be  made  strictly  in  the  mid- 
dle line.  It  should  be  made  not  over  but  between  the  joints,  since  the  sheath 
is  strongest  and  thickest  over  the  shafts  of  the  phalanges,  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  produce  strangulation  of  the  inclosed  tendons. 

153.  Metacarpal  Joint  of  Thumb. — The  joint  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  thumb  with  the  trapezium  can  be  distinctly  felt  by  tracing  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  bone  upwards  till  we  come  to  the  prominence  which  indicates  the 

'   **  Uebcr  Grund  und  Bcdcutung  der  verschiedcncn  Formrn  dor  Hand.**     Stuttgart,  1846. 
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joint  at  the  bottom  of  tho  "  tabati^re  anatomique"  (140).  Supposing,  however, 
there  be  much  swelling,  the  knife  introduced  at  the  angle  between  the  first  and 
second  metacarpal  bones  readily  finds  the  joint  if  the  blade  be  directed  out- 
wards. 

154.  Sesamoid  Bones. — The  sesamoid  bones  of  the  thumb  can  be  distinctly 
felt.  Just  above  them — that  is,  nearer  to  the  wrist — ^lies  the  joint  between  the 
metacarpal  bone  and  the  first  phalanx.  We  should  remember  the  position  of 
these  bones  in  amputation  at  this  joint.  Mutatis  mutandis  the  same  observa- 
tions apply  to  the  sesamoid  bones  of  the  great  toe. 

The  extensor  tendon  of  the  last  joint  of  the  thumb  crosses  the  apex  of  the 
first  interosseous  space.  Under  the  tendon,  and  in  the  angle  between  the  bones, 
we  feel  the  radial  artery  just  before  it  sinks  into  the  palm. 

155.  Subcutaneous  Veins. — The  veins  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  their 
arrangement  in  the  form  of  arches  which  receive  the  digital  veins,  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  The  number  and  arrangement  of  the  arches  may  vary,  but  in  all 
hands  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  veins  from  the  fingers  run  up  between 
the  knuckles  and  out  of  harm's  way. 

156.  Interosseous  Arteries.— Since  the  dorsal  interosseous  arteries,  like 
the  palmar,  run  along  the  interosseous  spaces,  incisions  to  let  out  pus  should 
always  be  made  along  the  lines  of  the  metacarpal  bones. 

157.  Digital  BurssB. — Small  subcutaneous  bursas  are  sometimes  developed 
over  the  knuckles  and  the  backs  of  the  joints  of  the  fingers.  They  often  be- 
come enlarged  and  unseemly  in  persons  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  tendency. 

158.  Knuckles  and  Digital  Joints. — The  three  rows  of  projections  called 
"  the  knuckles''  are  formed  by  the  proximal  bones  of  the  several  joints :  thus 
the  first  row  is  formed  by  the  ends  of  the  metacarpals;  the  second  by  the  ends 
of  the  first  phalanges,  and  so  forth.  In  amputations  of  the  fingers  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  in  all  cases  the  line  of  the  joints  is  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
kniicklcs,  that  is,  nearer  the  end  of  the  fingers. 

Long  and  graceful  fingers,  coupled  with  thickness  and  breadth  of  the  sentient 
pulp  at  their  ends,  and  too  great  arching  of  the  nails,  have  been  regarded,  ever 
since  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  as  not  unlikely  indications  of  a  tendency  to  pul- 
monary disease. 

[Staining  the  nails  {c,  y.,  by  nitric  acid)  affords  a  means  of  determining  the 
fact  and  the  rate  of  their  growth,  and,  therefore,  of  the  nutritive  processes  in 
the  corresponding  arm  or  leg.] 

PALPATION  BY  THE  RECTUM, 

The  following  report  is  from  Mr.  Walsham,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Ilospiti^l 
who,  having  a  small  hand  (somewhat  less  than  seven  and  a  half  inches  round), 
has  had  opportunities  of  introducing  it  up  the  rectum,  in  the  living  subject,  for 
the  })urp()sc  of  diagnosis: — 

"It  is  ])ossible  to  introduce  the  hand  Tif  small)  into  the  rectum;  in  many 
cases  into  tlie  sigmoid  flexure,  and  in  rare  instances  into  the  descending  colon. 

"  Once  beyond  the  sphincter,  the  hand  enters  a  capacious  sac,  and  the  follow- 
ing important  i)artscanbe  felt  through  its  walls: — 

*^  Through  the  anterior  wall  the  hand  first  recognizes  the  prostate,  which  feels 
like  a  moderately  large  chestnut.  Immediately  behind  the  prostate,  the  vesi- 
cula3scminalcs  may  be  distinguished  as  two  softish  masses  situated  one  on  either 
side  of  the  middle  line.  Internal  to  them,  the  whipcord-like  feel  of  the  vasa 
dcfcrentia  can  be  readily  traced  over  the  bladder  to  the  sides  of  the  pelvis. 

"  The  bladder  is  easy  recognized,  when  moderately  distended,  as  a  soft  fluctu- 
ating tumour  behind  the  prostate ;  when  empty  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  intestines,  -which  then  descend  between  tlie  rectum  and  the  pubes.  The 
arch  of  the  pubes  can  be  well  defined  when  the  bladder  is  empty. 
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"  Through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bowel  the  coccyx  and  sacrum  can  be  felt, 
the  curve  of  the  sacrum  being  readily  followed  by  the  hand. 

"The  projecting  spine  of  the  ischium  on  each  side  of  the  pelvis  is  a  valuable 
landmark.  From  this  point  the  outlines  of  the  greater  and  lesser  sacro-ischiatic 
foramina  can  be  traced  by  the  fingers;  and  any  new  growth,  encroaching  on  the 
pelvic  cavity  through  these  apertures,  could  be  easily  detected. 

"If  the  hand  be  now  pushed  farther  up  the  gut,  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum 
is  reached;  the  pulsation  of  the  iliac  vessels  becomes  manifest,  and  the  course 
of  the  external  iliac  can  be  traced  along  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  to  the  crural 
arch,  the  loose  attachments  of  the  rectum  permitting  very  free  movement  in 
this  direction.  The  internal  iliac  artery  can  also  be  followed  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  great  sacro-ischiatio  foramen. 

"By  semi-rotatory  movement,  and  alternately  flexing  and  extending  the  fin- 
gers, the  hand  can  gradually  be  insinuated  into  the  commencement  of  the  sig- 
moid flexure.  In  the  sigmoid  flexure  the  fingers  can  explore  the  whole  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  loose  attachment  of  this  portion  of  the  gut 
permitting  the  hand  to  travel  freely  over  the  iliac  and  hypogastric  regions. 

"The  parts  that  can  here  be  felt  are  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  the  division 
of  the  common  iliac  arteries,  the  iliac  fossa,  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

"In  the  female,  the  uterus  in  the  middle  line,  and  the  ovaries  on  either  side, 
can  be  readily  distinguished. 

"In  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  rectum,  in  a  patient  under  chloro 
form,  the  dilatation  of  the  sphincter  ani  should  be  very  gradual:  first  two  fin- 
gers, then  four,  and  finally  the  thumb  should  be  passed.  It  is  necessary  to  use 
considerable  force,  and  unless  care  be  taken,  not  only  the  integumentary  edge 
of  the  anus,  but  the  sphincter  itself,  may  be  lacerated.  The  introduction  is 
facilitated  by  the  application  of  the  other  hand  upon  the  abdomen. 

"When  the  dilatation  has  been  gradual  and  the  hand  not  too  large,  no  incon- 
tinence of  feces  and  no  very  considerable  amount  of  pain  has  resulted. 

"We  have  been  informed  on  reliable  authority  that  permanent  incontinence 
of  feces  has  occasionally  followed  these  examinations." 

Lastly,  we  think  it  right  to  insist  upon  the  important  fact  that,  in  some  sub- 
jects, even  a  small  hand  cannot  be  passed  up  the  rectum  beyond  the  reflection 
of  the  peritoneum  over  the  second  part  of  the  gut.  In  such  instances  the  peri- 
toneum offers  a  resistance  like  a  tight  garter,  and  prevents  the  farther  advance 
of  the  hand  without  great  risk  of  laceration  of  the  parls.^ 
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For  this  report  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Godson,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital : — 

"The  finger  introduced  into  the  vagina  comes  upon  the  caruncula3  myrti- 
formcs,  which  are  vascular  membranous  processes  independent  of  the  hymen, 
variable  in  number,  size,  and  form.  It  also  feels  the  transverse  ridges  known 
as  "ruga3." 

"Along  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  the  finger  readily  detects  the  track  of 
the  urethra,  which  feels  like  a  prominent  cord  and  forms  an  excellent  guide  to 
the  orifice  of  the  meatus  urinarius  in  passing  a  catheter.  The  orifice  is  indicated 
by  a  slight  semicircular  prominence,  situated  about  one-third  of  an  inch  above 
the  orifice  of  the  vagina.  Behind  the  urethra  the  finger  comes  upon  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  bladder.  But  the  bladder  is  not  perceptible,  as  s\ich,  to  tlie  touch 
unless  distended.  With  a  catheter  previously  introduced  it  is  much  more  readily 
explored. 

"  The  septum  Ixjtween  the  vagina  and  the  rectum  is  so  thin  that,  should  the 
rectum  contain  focal  matter,  its  presence  becomes  at  once  apparent  to  the  finger. 

'  For  furtluT  information  on  this  subject,  sec  a  piiper  l»y  Mr.  Wulsham,  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Ho8])ital  Reports,  vol.  xii. 
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"The  c«rvixuteri  is  felt  protruding  from  the  roof  of  t 
downwards  and  backwards — that  ia,  in  a  line  from  the  » 
The  OS  uteri  ia  felt,  small  and  round,  in  the  centre  of  tht 
lip  fcela  a  little  lower  than  the  anterior.  The  cul-de-ss 
in  front  and  behind  tho  cervix  should  be  perfectly  elast 
communicate  the  sensation  of  a  resisting  body.  Any  r 
an  abnormal  condition. 

"The  bony  landmarks  within  reach  of  a  finger,  or  p 
who  has  not  borne  a  child,  are  the  symphysis  pubis,  the 
ischia.  The  coccyx  and  part  of  the  hollow  of  the  eacn 
not  without  exerting  much  pressure  on  the  posterior  wi 
gives  considerable  pain.  If  the  promontory  of  the  si 
sign  that  the  conjugate  diameter  of  the  pelvis  ia  abnorn 

"The  finger  in  the  rectum  can  detect  almost  everythii 
tioncd  in  connection  with  the  vagina.  Tho  shape  and 
uteri  are  almost  as  perceptible,  aud  the  posterior  wall  ( 
amined.  The  peritoneal  fold  termed  recto-vaginal  (Dou 
well  explored,  and  anything  abnormal  detected  in  th 
great  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  and  displa 

"The  ovary  in  its  normal  state  aud  position  cannot  I 
even  with  the  hand  firmly  pressed  on  the  hypogaatriu 
be  felt  through  the  vaginal  roof  on  one  side  of  tnp  cei 
quisitely  tender  and  recede  at  once  from  the  finger,  it 
prolapse. 

"Tne  fundus  of  a  healthy  unimpregnated  uterus  nev 
of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  cannot  therefore  be  felt ' 
the  hypogastrium, 

"The  direction  of  the  uterus  is  subject  to  changes 
upon  as  abnormal.  The  fundus  may  be  thrown  bad 
bladder,  or  forwards  by  a  distended  rectum.  The  ax 
straight  but  a  curved  line;  and  uterine  sounds  should  Ix 
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Abdomrn,  783 

apertures  in,  783 

boundaries  of,  783 

landmarks  of,  960 

lymphatics  of,  604 

manipulation  of,  963 

muscles  of,  392 

regions  of,  784 

viscera  of,  784,  963 
At)dominal  lines,  960 
AI»duction  of  hand,  327. 
Al)sorbent   glands.     See  Lym- 
phatic Glands. 
Absorbents.       See    Lymphat- 
ics. 
Acervulus  cerebri,  643 
Acetabulum,  256,  257,  258 
Acromion,  230 

fracture  of,  433 
Actions  of  muscles.    See  each 

group  of  muscles. 
Adduction  of  hand,  327 
Adenoid  tissue,  42 
Adipose  tissue,  42 
Air-cells,  859 
Air-sacs  of  lung,  869 
Air-tube,  850 
Al©  of  nose,  727 

of  vomer,  195 
Alimentary  canal,  764 

development  of,  129 

subdivisions  of,  764 

See  also   Stomach,   Intes- 
tines, etc. 
Allantois,  110,  115,  880 

fonnation  of,  115 
Alveoli,  formation  of,  773 

of  lower  jaw,  197 

of  lung,  859 

of  stomach,  796 

of  upper  jaw,  185 
Amnion,  109 

false,  no 

formation  of,  1 15 
Amniotic  cavity,  115 
Amoeboid  motion,  35,  38 
Amphiartlirosis,  289 
Ampulla)  of  semicircular  caniils, 

757 
Amygdala),  775 

of  cerebellum,  646,  648 
Anastomosis  of  arteries,  470 

around  elbow,  521 

crucial,  558 
Anatomy,  descriptive,  138 

general,  33 


Anatomy,    surgical.     St'e   Sur- 
gical Anatomy. 
Andersch,  ganglion  of,  669 
Aneurism   of   aorta,  etc.     See 

Aorta,  etc. 
Angle  of  jaw,  pubes,  etc.     See 
indi^^dual  bones, 
sacro- vertebral,  153 
subscapular,  227 
Ankle-joint,  340 
landmarks  of,  973 
relations  of  tendons  and  ves- 
sels, 341 
Annul  us  ovalis,  832 
Antihelix,  748 
fossa  of,  748 
Antitragus,  748 
Antrum  of  Ilighmoro,  184 

landmarks  of,  95U 
Anus,  928,  929 
development  of.  130 
landmarks  of,  967 
muscles  of,  929 
Aorta,  471 

development  of,  127 
division  of,  962 
landmarks  of,  962 
sinuses  of,  472 
abdominal,  531 
branches  of,  533 
surgical  anatomy  of,  532 
arch  of,  471 
ascending  part  of,  472 
branches  of,  475 
descending  ])art  of,  474 
peculiarities  of,  474 

of  branches  of,  475 
surgical  anatomy  of,  475 
transverse  portion  of,  473 
descending,  529 
])rimitive,  126 
thoracic,  529 
branches  of,  530 
surgical  anatomy  of,  529 
Aperturro  scala)  vestibuli,  757 
Aperture.     See  Openings,  Ori- 
fice, etc. 
Aponeurosis,  348 
of  deltoid,  41 1 

of   external  obli(iue,   in  in- 
guinal region,  911 
infraspinous,  412 
of  insertion,  349 
of  investment,  349 
of  occipito-frontalis,  351 
pharyngeal,  781 


x\poneurosi8 — 

of  soft  palate,  376 

subscapular,  411 

suprahyoid,  215,  369 

supraspinous,  412 

vertebral,  385 
Apophysis,  54,  56,  142 
x\pparatus  ligamentosus  colli, 

300 
Appendages  of  eye,  744 

of  skin,  94 

of  uterus,  904 
Appendices  ei)iploica),  793,  809 
Appendix  auriculto,  830,  834 

ensiform,  217,  218 

vermiformis,  805        • 

xiphoid,  217,  218 
Aqua  labyrintbi,  761 
Aqujeductus  cochlea),  173,  759 

Fallopii,  173,  752 

Sylvii,  642 

vestibuli,  173,  757 
Aqueduct.     See  Aqujeductus. 
Aqueous  chamber,  742 

humor,  741 

chambers  of,  741 
secreting  membrane  of,  742 
Arachnoid  membrane  of  brain, 
616 

of  cord,  610,  611 
cavity  of,  611 
A  ran  ti  us,  body  of,  833 

nodules  of,  833 

ventricle  of,  620 
Arbor  vitio  of  cerebellum,  647 

uteri nus,  903 
Arch  of  aorta.    See  Aorta,  arch 
of. 

of  colon,  807 

cortical,  869 

crural,  393,  912,  922,  924 
dee]),  924 
landmarks  of,  963,  968 

femoral,  393,  912,  922,  924 

njisal,  210,  571 

pjjmar,  deep,  523 
landmarks  of,  981 
superficial,  526 

pharyngeal,  118 

plantar,  569 

of  pubes,  258,  262 

of  skull,  f(etal,  119 

supraorbital,  167 

of  vertebra,  142 

zygomatic,  269 
Arches,  aortic  (fa»tal),  127 


*  Each  Artery,  ranttl,  LfKamont,  Muscle,  Nerve,  etc.,  isT^laced  in  the  Index  under  tlio  liead  of  Artery.  Muscle, 
jrve,  etc.;   Carotid  artery,  for  example,  being  found  under  Artery,  carotid;  Median  nerve,  under  Nerve, 


Nerve 
medi&n,  etc 
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Archec5 — 

of  palate,  775 

])haryngeal,  lis 
Arciform  fibres,  ^>20,  621 
Area,  germinal,  100 

germinativa,  106 

vascular,  109 
Areola  of  breast,  909 
Areolar  tissue,  39 
Ann,  arteries  of,  514 

bones  of,  232 

fascia  of,  417 

landmarks  of,  976 

lymphatic  glands  of,  601 

lymphatics  of,  602 

muscles  of,  417 

nerves  of,  689 

veins  of,  581 
Arnold's  ganglion,  662 

nerve,  671 
A rteria  or  Arteriie.  See  A  rtery. 
Arteriaa  proprite  rentiles,  874 

receptaculi,  499 
Arterioho  rectaa  of  kidney,  874 
Artery  or  Arteries,  470 

anastomoses  of,  470 

capillary,  83,  470 

coats  of,  81 

development  of,  126 

distribution  of,  470 

general  anatomy  of,  81 

mode  of  division  of,  470 
of  origin  of  branches  of, 
470 

nerves  of,  83 

sheath  of,  82 

structure  of,  81 

subdivision  of,  470 

svstemic,  470 

viisa  vasorum  of,  83 

vessels  of,  83 

accessory  pudic,  548 
acromial  thoracic,  516 
ahir  thoracic,  516 
alveolar,  492 

anastomotica  magna  of  bra- 
chial, 521 

of  femoral,  558 
angular,  487 
anterior   auricular,  etc.     See 

Artery,  auricular,  etc. 
aorta.     St'c  Aorta, 
articular,  of  knee.  5(»I 
jisccndiug  cervical,  509 

])alatine,  480 

])liaryngeal,  489 
auditory,  internal,  702 
auricular,  488 

anterior,  4H<J 

posterior,  488 
axillary,  514 

branches  of.  510 

landmarks  of,  977 

peculiarities  of,  515 

surpcal  anatomy  of,  515 
azygos  articular  of  knee,  501 
basilar,  509 
brachial.  518 

branches  of,  521 

landnuirks  of,  977 


Artery  or  Arteries — 
peculiarities  of,  519 
surgical  anatomy  of,  520 
bronchial,  530,  861 
buccal,  492 

of  bulb  of  urethra,  548,  934 
calcanean,  internal,  568 
carotid,  478 
common,  478 
ligation  of,  481 

collateral  circulation  af- 
ter, 481 
peculiarities  of,  480 
surgical  anatomy  of,  481 
external,  482 

surgical  anatomy  of,  482 
internal,  496 

peculiarities  of,  498 
surgical  anatomy  of,  498 
carpal  of  radial,  524,  525 
of  ulnar,  528 
posterior  of  radial,  525 
of  ulnar,  528 
of  cavernous  body.  548,  889 
centralis  modioli,  758 

retime.  502,  651,  741,  744 
cerebellar,  509 
cerebral,  502,  509 
cervical,  ascending,  510 
deep,  512 
superficial,  511 
choroid,  anterior,  502 

posterior,  509 
ciliary,  500,  743 
anterior,  500,  743 
long,  500,  743 
short,  500.  743 
circle  of  Willis,  509 
circumflex  of  arm,  517 
iliac,  553 

superficial,  557 
of  thigh,  external,  558 
internal,  558 
coccygeal,  550 
cochlear,  762 
co'liac  axis,  533 
colica  dextra,  537 
media,  538 
sinistra,  539 
comes  nervi  ischiadici,  550 

phrenici,  511 
comnumicating    anterior,    of 
brain,  502 
])osterior  of  brain,  502 
conuuunicating     branch     of 
dorsalis  pedis,  565 
of  ulnar,  528 
corouaria  ventriculi,  533 
coronary,  of  heart,  470 
inferior,  480 
left,  470 
of  lip,  upper,  4H7 
of  lip,  lower.  480 
ri^'ht,  470 
superior,  487 
of  corpus  cavernosum,  518 
cremasteric,  552,  H'll 
crico-tliyroid,  483 
(;vstic.  r):>.j 

deep  brancli  of  ulnar,  528 
cervical,  512 


Artery  or  Arteries — 
palmar  arch.  523 
temporal,  492 
deferent,  539 
dental,  inferior,  491 

superior,  492 
descending  palatine,  493 
digital,  of  plantar,  569 
of  ulnar,  528 
landmarks  of,  981 
dorsal,  of  lumbar,  540 
of  penis,  549 

See  also  Artery,  dorsalis. 
dorsalis  hallucis,  565 
indicis,  525 
linguie,  484 
pedis,  564 
landmarks  of,  975 
peculiarities  of,  565 
surgical  anatomy  of,  565 
penis,  549 
pollicis,  525 
scapula9,  519 
epigastric,  552,  916,  926 
landmarks  of,  963 
peculiarities  of,  552 
relation  of,  to   external 
ring,  926 
to  internal  ring,  916 
superficial,  567,  910 
superior,  512 
ethmoidal,  500 
external    carotid,    etc     See 

Artery,  carotid,  etc. 
facial,  485 

landmarks  of,  948 
peculiarities  of,  487 
surgical  anatomy  of,  487 
transverse,  489 
femoral,  553 

branches  of,  557 
compression  of,  970 
landmarks  of,  970 
peculiarities  of,  555 
surgical  anatomy  of,  555 
deep,  557 
frontal,  500 
gastric,  533,  536 
gastro-du(>denalis,  534 
gastro-epiploica  dextra,  535 

sinistra,  536 
gluteal,  550 
inferior,  550 
landmarks  of,  971 
helieine,  889 

hemorrhoidal,  externjd,  548 
inferior,  548 
middle,  546 
superior,  538,  539 
hepatic,  534,  815,  817 
hyaloid,  123 
liyoid  branch  of  lingual.  484 

of  superior  thyroid,  483 
hvpoijastric,   in    fa>tus,   5+i, 

's;i«j.  841 
ileocolic,  537 
iliac,  541,  550 
circumrtex,  553 
common,  541 

peculiarities  of,  547 
surgical  anatomy  of,  542 
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Artery  or  Arteries — 
external,  551 
branches  of,  552 
surgical  anatomy  of.  551 
internal,  544 
at  birth,  544 
branches  of,  545 
pecnliarities  of,  544 
in  foetDS,  544 
snrgical  anatomy  o(  545 
ilio-lambar,  550 
inferior  cerebellar,  coronary, 
etc.     See  Artery,  cerebel- 
lar, coronary,  etc. 
infraorbital,  492 
innominate,  476 
ligation  of,  477 
pecnliarities  of,  477 
surgical  anatomy  of,  477 
intercostal,  511,  5i2,  530 
anterior,  511,  530 
dorsal,  531 
superior,  512 
interlobular  of  kidney,  874 
internal  auditory,  calcanean, 
etc.    See  Artery,  auditory, 
calcanean,  etc. 
interosseous  of  ulnar,  527 
landmarks  of,  979 
dorsal  of  foot,  565 
of  hand,  525 
landmarks  of,  982 
of  radial,  525 
labial,  inferior,  486 
of  labyrinth,  762 
lachrymal,  499 
laryngeal.  510 
inferior,  488 
superior,  488 
lateral  sacral,  550 

spinal,  508 
lateralis  nasi,  487 
lingual,  484 

surgical  anatomy  of,  484 
lumbar,  540.  650 
malleolar,  564 
mammary,  landmarks  of,  955 

internal,  511 
masseteric  492 
maxillary,  internal,  490 
median  of  forearm.  527 

of  spinal  cord.  608 
mediastinal,  61 1 
posterior,  580 
meningeal,    from    ascending 
pharyngeal,  489 
anterior,  from  carotid,  498 
inferior,  from  occipital,  488 
middle,  from  internal  max- 
illary, 491 
landmarks  of,  947 
posterior,  from   vertebral. 

508 
small,  from  internal  ni axil- 
lary, 491 
mesenteric,  inferior.  58H 

superior,  536 
metacarpal,  525 
metatarsal,  566 
middle  cerebral,  502 
sacral,  541 

63 


Artery  or  Aiteries — 
mnsculo-phrenic,  512 
mylo-hyoid,  492 
nasal,  493 

of  nasal  fosssB,  729 

of  ophthalmic,  500 

of  septum,  487 
nutrient  of  femur,  552 

of  fibula,  567 

of  humerus,  521 

of  radius,  627 

of  tibia,  667 

of  ulna,  527 
obturator,  646,  926 

external,  546 

internal,  546 

peculiarities  of,  646 

relations  of,  in  hernia,  926 
occipital,  487 
oesophageal,  510,  630 
omphalomesenteric,  109 
ophthalmic,  499 
orbital,  492 
ovarian,  640,  904 
palatine,  ascending,  486 

descending,  493 

inferior,  486 

of  pharyngeal,  493 

posterior,  493 
palmar  arch,  deep,  528 
superficial,  526 

interosseaB,  625 
palpebral,  500 
pancreatic,  636 
pancreatica  magna,  536 
pancreaticfB  parvce,  536 
pancreatico-duodenalis,  536 

inferior,  536 
perforating     arteries,     from 
mammary  artery,  511 

from  phmtar.  569 

from  profunda,  658 

from  radial,  525 
])ericardiac,  511,  630 
perineal,  superficial,  548 

transverse,  648 
peroneal,  667 

anterior,  667 
pharyngeal,  ascending,  488 
phrenic,  640 

superior,  611 
plantar  external,  568 

internal,  668 

landmarks  of,  976 
popliteal,  659,  560 

branches  of,  561 

landmarks  of,  972.  974 

peculiarities  of,  660 

surgical  anatomy  of,  560 
posterior    auricular,    carpal, 

etc.    See  Artery,  auricular, 

carpal,  etc. 
princeps  cervicis,  488 

pollicis,  626 
profunda  of  arm,  inferior,  521 
superior,  521 

cervicis,  612 

femoria,  557 
pterygoid,  492 
pterygo-palatine,  498 
pubic,  662 


Artery  or  Arteries — 
pudic,  accessory,  647 

external,  667 
deep,  667 
inferior,  657 
landmarks  of,  971 
superficial,  657,  910 
superior,  657 

internal,  647 
branches  of,  648 
peculiarities  of,  647 
in  female,  649 
pulmonary,  569,  832,  861 
pyloric  534 
radial.  622 

branches  of,  624 

landmarks  of,  980 

peculiarities  of,  623 

surgical  anatomy  of,  523 
radialis  indicis,  525 
ranine,  484 
recurrent  interosseous,  527 

radial,  624 

tibial,  564 

ulnar,  527 
renal,  539,  874 
sacra  media,  641 
sacral,  lateral,  550 

middle,  541 
scapular,  posterior,  51 1 
sciatic  549 
sigmoid,  539 
spermatic,  539,  891 
spheno-palatine,  493 
spinal,  anterior,  508 

from  intercostal,  530 

lateral,  508 

in  loins,'  550 

from  lumbar,  540 

median,  608 

posterior,  508 

from  vertebral.  508 
splenic,  535,  824 
sterno-mastoid,  483 
stvlo-mastoid,  488.  762 
subclavian,  503 

branches  of,  507 

landmarks  of,  954 

left,  604 

peculiarities  of,  505 

right,  503 

surgical  anatomy  of,  505 
sublingual,  484 
submaxillary,  486 
submental,  486 
subscapular,  517 
superficialis  volro,  524 
superior  cerebellar,  coronary. 

etc.     See  Artery,  cerebel- 
lar, coronary,  etc. 
supraorbital,  500 
suprarenal.  539 
suprascapular,  510 
sural,  561 
tarsal,  565 
temporal,  489 

anterior,  489 

deep,  492 

landmarks  of,  948 

middle,  489 

posterior,  489 
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Artery  or  Arteries — 

surgical  anatomy  of,  490 
thoracic,  acromial,  516 
alar,  510 
long,  516 
superior,  516 
thoracic  aorta,  529 
of  thyroid  gland,  868 
thyroid,  inferior,  509 
middle,  477 
superior,  483 
sui'gical  anatomy  of, 
483 
thyroid  axis,  509 
tibial,  anterior,  562 
branches  of,  564 
landmarks  of,  974 
peculiarities  of,  562 
surgical  anatomy  of.  562 
posterior,  565 
branches  of,  567 
landmarks  of,  974 
peculiarities  of,  566 
surgical  anatomy  of,  566 
recurrent,  564 
tonsillar,  486 
tracheal,  510 
transverse  of  basilar,  509 

facial,  489 
transversalis  colli,  510 
tympanic,  from  internal  caro- 
tid, 408 
from    internal    maxillary, 
491 
ulnar,  525 

branches  of,  527 
landmarks  of,  980 
peculiarities  of,  526 
surgical  anatomy  of,  526 
recurrent,  anterior,  527 
posterior,  527 
umbilical  in  fojtus,  839,  841   • 
uterine,  546, -904 
vaginal,  546 
of  vas  deferens,  545 
vasa  aberrantia  of  arm,  519 
brevia,  580 
intestini  tenuis,  536 
vertebral,  507 

y)rimitive,  126 
vesical,  inferior,  545 
middle,  545 
superior,  545 
vesril>ulnr,  762 
vidian,  403 
Arteri,)lje  rectte,  874 
Artlirodla,  280 
Articulations.  287 
acromio-clavicular,  314 
ankle,  340 

ast  ragalo-calcnnean,  342 
astrajralo-scaphoid,  342 
atlo-axoid,  207 
calcaneo-astnigaloid,  342 
ralcaneo-cuboid,  343 
calcaneo-scaphoid,  344 
carpal,  324 

car[)()-metacarpal,  327 
chondral,  3o7 
ckissitication  of,  290 
( occygeal,  310 


Articulations — 
costo-chondral,  307 
costo-clavicular,  312 
costo-sternal,  305 
costo-transverse,  304 
costo-vertebral,  808 
elbow,  318 
femoro-tibial,  884 
of  foot,  340 
hand,  324 
hip,  830 
immovable,  287 
interchondral,  807 
knee,  334 
larynx,  844 
lower  extremity,  880 
metacarpal,  329 
metacarpo-pbalangeal,     828, 

829 
metatarsal,  846 
metatarso-phalangeal,  846 
mixed, 289 
movable,  287,  289 
movements  of,  292 
occipito-atloid,  299 
occipito-axoid,  300 
of  pelvis,  808 

with  spine,  808 
phalanges,  830,  346 
pubic,  811 
radio-carpal,  823 
radio-ulnar,  inferior,  822 
middle,  821 
superior,  321 
sacro-coccygeal,  810 
sacro-iliac,  809 
sacro-sciatic,  309 
sacro-vertebral,  808 
scapulo-davicular,  314 
scapnlo-humeral,  316 
shoulder,  316 

of  spine  with  cranium,  299 
sterno-clavicular,  312 

landmarks  of,  953 
of  sternum,  307 
tarsal,  342 

tarso-metatarsal,  345 
temporo- maxillary,  301 
tibio-fibular,  inferior,  339 
middle,  339 
sui)erior,  338 
of  the  trunk,  293 
of  tympanic  bones,  754 
of  upper  extremity,  312 
of  vertebral  column,  293 
wrist,  323 
Arytenoid  cartilage,  843 
Astragalus,  280 
Atlas,  144 

development  of,  151 
Atrabiliary  capsules,  877 
Auricle  of  ear,  748.     See  Pinna, 
of  heart,  829.  830,  834 
appendix  of,  830,  834 
left,  834 

openings  in,  831,  832 
right,  830 

septilm  of,  830.  834 
sinus  of,  830,  834 
valves  in,  831,  833 
Axilla,  512 


Axilla — 

dissection  of,  406 

landmarks  of,  977 

surgical  anatomy  of,  512 
Axis,  145 

development  of,  151 

central,  of  cochlea,  758 

cerebro-spinal,  610 

cceliac,  583 

thyroid,  509 
Axis-cylinder  of  nerve  tabes,  64 

of  Purkii\je,  64 

Back,  furrows  of,  958 

landmarks  of.  958 

muscles  of,  880 
Ball  and  socket  joint.     See  En- 

arthrosis. 
Band,  furrowed,  646 

horny,  686 

ilio-tibial,  441 
Bartholine,  dnct  of,  778 

gland  of,  900 
Basement  membrane,  100 
Bauhin,  valve  of,  805 
Beak  of  corpus  callosara,  635 
Beale's    researches    on    motor 

nerves,  80 
Beaunis  and  Bouchard,  table  of 

development,  188 
Bertini,  column  ot^  869 
Bicuspid  teeth,  767 
Bioplasm,  89 
Bladder,  879 

arteries  of,  888 

base  of,  880 

body  of,  880 

cervix  of,  880 

female,  900 

fundus  of,  880 

interior  of,  882 

landmarks  of,  936 

ligaments  of,  880,  989 

lymphatics  of,  606,  888 

muscles  of,  881 

neck  of,  880 

nerves  of,  888 

structure  of,  881 

summit  of,  879 

trigone  of,  882 

uvula  of,  883 

veins  of,  883 
Blastema,  38,  771 
Blastoderm,  104 
Bhustodermic  membrane,  104 
Blood,  33 

circulation  of,  in  adults  833 
in  foetus,  839 

coagulum  of,  33 

composition  of,  33 

corpuscles,  33,  34 
development  of,  126 

crvstals,  86 

disks,  33,  34 

gases  of,  35 

jreneral  imatomy  of^  33 

globules,  33,  34 

serum  of,  33,  37 
Bochdalek,  ganglion  of,  657, 6oi» 

on  triticeo-glossus,  849 
Body,  development  of,  103 
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Body- 

growth  of,  102 

Malpighian,  869 

of  vertebra,  143 
See  also  Corpus  and  Corpora. 
Bone  or  Bones,  animal  constit- 
uent oi^  51 

apophyses  of,  67 

arteries  oi^  49 

articular  lamella  of,  287 

canaliculi  of,  50 

cancellous  tissue  of,  47 

cells,  48 

chemical  analysis  of,  52 

compact  tissue  of,  47 

descriptive  anatomy  of,  141 

development  of,  52 

diaphysis  of^  55,  57 

diploe  of,  141 

earthy  constituent  of,  52 

eminences   and    depressions 
of,  142 

epiphyses  of,  57 

general  anatomy  of,  47 

growth  of,  52 

Haversian  canals  of,  50 
systems  of,  50 
spaces  of,  50 

inorganic  constituent  of,  51 

lacunsB  of,  50 

lamellsB  o^  50 

lymphatics  o^  49 

marrow  of,  48 

medullary  canal  of,  48 
membrane  of,  49 
spaces  of,  50 

microscopic  structure  of,  50 

mineral  base  of,  50 . 

minute  anatomy  of,  50 

nerves  of,  49 

number  of,  141 

organic  constituent  of,  51 

ossification  of,  52 

ossific  centres,  number  of,  56 

perforating  fibres  of,  50 

periosteum  of,  48 

secondary,  118 

spongy  tissue  of,  47 

structure  of,  47 

vessels  of,  48 

astragalus,  280 

atlas,  144 

axis,  145 

calcaneum,  277 

carpal,  244 

clavicle,  225 

coccyx,  156 

cranial,  159 

cuboid,  278 

cuneiform  of  carpus,  246 

of  tarsus,  281 
ear,  753 
ethmoid,  179 
facial,  159,  183 
femur,  263 
fibula,  273 
flat,  141 
foot,  277 
frontal,  166 
hand,  244 


Bone  or  Bones — 
humerus,  232 
hyoid,  215 
ilium,  254 
incisive,  188 
incus,  754 
innominate,  253 
intermaxillary,  188 
irregular,  142 
ischium,  254,  257 
lachrymal,  189 
lesser  lachrymal,  189 
lingual,  215 
long,  141 
magnum,  249 
malar,  189 
malleus,  754 
maxillary,  inferior,  195 
•  superior,  184 
metacarpal,  250 
metatarsal,  283 
mixed,  142 
nasal,  183 
nameless,  253 
navicular,  280 
occipital,  160 
orbicular,  754 
palate,  191 
parietal,  164 
patella,  269 
pelvic,  260,  878 
phalanges  of  foot,  284 

of  hand,  252 
pisiform,  248 
pubic,  255,  258 
radius,  242 
ribs,  220 
sacrum,  142,  152 
scaphoid  of  carpus,  245 

of  tarsus,  280 
scapula,  227 
semilunar,  246 
sesamoid,  286 
short,  141 
sphenoid,  174 
sphenoidal  spongy,  178 
stapes,  754 
sternum,  217 
supernumerary,  159, 182 
tarsal,  277 
temporal,  169 
tibia,  270 
trapezium,  248 
trapezoid,  248 
triquetral,  182 
turbinated,  inferior,  193 

middle,  181 

superior,  181 
tympanic,  750 
ulna,  237 
unciform,  249 
unguis,  189 
vertebra  dentata,  145 

proininens,  146 
vertebrflo,  cervical,  142,  143 

coccygeal,  142,  162 

dorsal,  142,  14.7 

lumbar,  142,  149 

sacral,  142,  152 
vomer,  194 
wonuian,  159,  182 


Bowman  on  structure  of  kid- 
ney, 870 
Brachia  of  optic  lobes,  643 
Brain,  63,  614,  618.     See  also 
Cerebrum. 

after,  120 

arachnoid  of,  616 

base  of,  630 

convolutions  of,  67 

development  of,  120 

dura  mater  of,  616 

fore,  120 

hinder,  120 

interior  of,  633 

intermediary,  120 

lateral  ventricles  of,  634,  635 

landmarks  of,  947 

levels  of,  947 

lobes  of,  627,  680 

membranes  of,  614 

middle,  120 

subdivision  into  parts,  618 

upper  surface  of,  624 

weight  of,  618 
Breasts,  908 
Bridge  of  nose,  183 
Bronchi,  850 

mode  of  subdivision  in  lung, 
859 

septum  of,  850 

structure  of,   in   lobules    of 
lung,  859 
Brunner's  glands,  803 
Bubonocele,  917 
Bulb,  artery  of,  548,  934 

of  corpus  cavernosum,  888 

of  corpus  spongiosum,  888 

olfactory,  650 
Bulbi  vestibuli,  900 
Bulbs  of  fornix,  082,  639 
Burns,  ligament  of,  922 
Bursfle,  288 

carpal,  980  • 

digital,  982 

gluteal,  447 

of  ham,  559 

mucossB,  288 

of  olecranon,  979 

patellar,  982 

plantar,  975 

popliteal,  982 

of  shoulder,  816 

synovial,  288 

of  wrist,  980 
Buttocks,  folds  of,  971 

landmarks  of,  970 

C^ouM,  805 

Calamus  scriptorius,  620,  648 

Calcaneum,  277 

articulations  of,  278 

attachment    of   nmscles    to, 
278 
Calcification  of  cartilage,  58 
Calices  of  kidney,  869,  875 
Callender  on  hernia,  922 
Canal  or  Cimals  — 

accessory  palatine,  191 

alimentary,  764 

for  Arnold's  nerve,  173 

auditory,  750 
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Canal  or  Canals — 

carotid,  173,  174 

central  of  modiolns,  758 
of  spinal  cord,  78 

for    chorda    tympani,    170, 
756 

craral,  924 

dental,  anterior,  186 
inferior,  197 
posterior,  184 

ethmoidal,  108 

femoral,  924 

of  Fontana,  735 

Haversian,  of  bone,  50 

of  Huguier,  170,  667,  751 

of  Hunter,  554 
landmarks  of,  970 

incisive,  205 

incisor,  187 

infraorbital,  184,  185 

inguinal,  914 
landmarks  of,  963 

for  Jacobson's  nerve,  173 

lachrymal,  187,  189,  747 

malar,  190 

medullary,  48,  120 

nasal,  184 

naso-palatine,  194 

of  Nuck,  897,  908 

palatine,  accessory,  191,  192, 
205 
anterior,  187,  205 
posterior,    184,    186,    191, 
192,  205 

of  Petit,  748 

portal,  815 

pterygoid,  176 

ptery  go-palatine,  176 

sacral,  155 

of  Schlemm,  735 

semicircular,  757.     See  Semi- 
circular canals. 

spennatic,  914 

s[)inal,  159 

of  spinal  cord,  73,  120 

spiral,  of  cochlea,  758,  759 
of  modiolus,  758 

of  Stilling,  742 

temporo- malar,  190 

for  tensor  tympani,  173,  753 

vertebral,  159 

Vidian,  178 

of  Wirsnng,  821 
(^Hnjiliculi  of  bone,  50 

of  eyelids,  747 
Canalis  cochlero.  758,  760 

inembranacea,  700 

reunions,  701 

spiralis  modioli,  759 
Cancellous  tissue,  47 
Cant  hi  of  eyelids,  744 
Capillaries,  83 

bile,  818 

])ulmonary,  801 
Cai>itcllum  of  humerus,  320 
Cai)snlar  ligament.     See   Liga- 
ment. 
Capsule,  atrabiliarv,  877 

of  Crlisson.  504,  792 

of  lens,  123,  742 
in  fcBtus,  123,  743 


Capsule — 

of  Malpighian  bodies  of  kid- 
ney, 869,  870 

supra-renal,  876 

of  Tenon,  730 

vascular  of  lens,  123 
Caput  oomu  posterias,  70 

gallinaginis,  883 
Cardia  of  stomach,  793 
Carpus,  244 

articulations  of,  323 

development  of,  252 

landmarks  of,  979 
Cartilage  or  Cartilages,  44,  51 

articular,  44,  287 

arytenoid,  842 

of  auricle,  748 

of  bronchi,  850,  859 

calcification  of,  53 

cells  of,  43 

ceUular,  44 

circumferential,  46 

connecting,  45 

costal,  44,  223 

cricoid,  843,  980 

cuneiform,  844 

of  ear,  748 

ensiform,  218 

of  epiglottis,  844 

fibro-,   45.    See  Rbro-carti- 
lage. 

general  anatomy  of,  43 

hyaline,  44,  45 

interarticular,  45 

interceUular  substance  of,  44 

interosseous,  44 

of  knee,  336 

of  larynx,  842 

of  Meckel,  119 

of  nose,  727 

of  pinna,  748 

palpebral,  744 

permanent,  44 

reticular,  46 

of  Santorini,  844 

semilunar  of  knee,  336 

of  septum  of  nose,  728 

sesamoid,  286,  727 

spongy,  44 

stratiform,  40 

structure  of,  43 

tarsal,  744 

temporary,  44 

thyroid,  842 

of  trachea,  851 

of  Wrisberg,  844 

xiphoid,  217,  218 

yellow,  46 
Cartilagines  minores  of  nose, 727 
Cartilago  triticea,  845 
Caruncle,  lachrymal.  740 
Canmcula  lachrymalis,  740 

mammillaris,  050 
Caruncuhe  myrtiformes,  900 
Casserian  ganglion,  053 
Cauda  equina.  Oil,  703 
Catheter,  rules  for  introducing, 

908 
Cavju,  vena.     See  Vena  cava. 
Cavernous  body,  888 
1      artery  of,  548,  889 


( -avities  of  reserve  of  teeth,  774 
Cavity,  amniotic,  115 

central   of  lateral  ventricle, 
635 

cotyloid,  258 

digital  of  fifth  ventrioie,  635 
of  lateral  ventricle,  635 

glenoid,  170,  280,  281 

of  larynx,  846 

of  pelvis,  262,  878 

sigmoid,  238,  243 
Cells,  38 

of  bone,  48 

cleavage  of,  103 

of  Corti,  761 

of  Deitere,  761 

differentiation  of,  103 

ethmoidal,  176, 180,  181 

giant,  55 

goblet,  99 

hearing,  79 

hepatic,  816 

lenticular,  797 

mastoid,  171,  762 

myeloid,  55 

nucleated,  88 

of  nerves,  68 

olfactory,  79,  729 

parietal  of  stomach,  797 

peptic,  796 

salivary,  779 

of  Schultze,  66,  660 

segmenti^on  of,  103 

seminal,  894 

sight,  79 

sphenoidal,  175 

sustentacular,  823 

taste,  79 

wandering,  41 
Cellular  tissue,  39 

lymphoid,  41 

mucoid,  41 

retiform,  41 
Cement  of  teeth,  769,  770,  772 

formation  of,  769,  770,772 
Centres  of  ossification,  53 
Centrum  ovale  majus,  634 

minus,  634 
j  Cerebelli  incisura  anterior.  646 

posterior,  646 
Cerebellum,  618,  645 

commissures  of,  646 

corpus  dentatum  of,  647 

fissures  of,  646 

ganglion  of,  647 

hemispheres  of,  646 

laminro  of,  047 

lobes  of,  646.     See  Lol»ea 

lobulus  centralis  of,  646 

I)ed uncles  of,  647 

structure  of,  09,  047 

vallev  of,  646 

ventricle  of.  048 

weight  of,  645 
Cerchro-spinal  axis,  610 

fluid,  Oil,  617 
Cerebrum,  618 

base  of,  630 

commissures  of,  644 

convolutions  of,  67,  624,  629 

(cortical  substance  ot  634 
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Cerebrum — 

crara  of,  618,  682,  688 
fibres  of,  644 
tissares  of,  626 
jreneral  arrangement  of,  683 
gray  matter  of,  624 
hemispheres  of,  624 
interior  of,  688 
labia  of,  688 

lobes  of,  626,  627,  629    . 
central,  627,  628 
cnneate,  680 
middle,  627,  680 
fronts,  627,  680 
occipital,  627,  628,  680 
orbital,  627 
parietal,  627,  628 
quadrate,  680 
temporo-sphenoidal,    627, 
628,  630 
peduncles  of^  683 
structure  of,  67,  644 
sulci  of,  624,  625 
under  surface  of,  680 
upper  surface  of,  624 
ventricles  of,  684,  641 
weight  of,  618 
Cervix  comu,  70 
of  penis,  887 
uteri,  902 
Cliambers  of  eye,  741 
Cheeks,  muscles  of,  765 

structure  of,  765 
Chest,  bones  of,  217 
landmarks  of,  954 
muscles  of,  406 
Chiasma  of  optic  nerve,  651 
Chondrine,  47 
Chorda  dorsalis,  106,  117 

tympani,  666,  756 
ChordflB  tendineffi  of  left  ven- 
tricle, 885 
of  right,  888 
vocales,  846 
WiUisii,  577 
Chorion,  104,  111,  116 
primitive,  104 
shaggy.  111 
Choroid  coat  of  eye,  788 
plexus    of   fourth  ventricle, 
648 
of  lateral    ventricle,   685, 

637 
of  third  ventricle,  641 
Chyle,  87,  88 
vessels,  802 
Chyli  receptaculum,  597 
Chyliferous  vessels,  596 
Cilia,  98,  745 
Ciliary  processes,  785 
Circle  of  Willis,  509 
Circulation  of  blood  in  adults, 
883 
collateral,  471 
in  foBtus,  839 
Circulus  venosus,  909 
Circumduction,  292 
Cistern  of  Pecquet,  597 
Clarke,  Lockhart,  researches  on 

brain  and  spinal  cord,  67 
Clavide,  225 


Clavicle — 

articulations  of,  227 

attachments  of  muscles  to, 
227 

development  of,  227 

fracture  of.     See  Fracture. 

landmarks  of,  955,  976 

peculiarities  of,  227 
Cleavage  of  cells,  102 
Clitoris,  899 

frsBUum  of,  899 

lymphatics  of,  605 

muscles  of,  899,  988 

prepuce  of,  899 
Cloacal  cavity,  186 
Club-foot,  460 
Coagulum,  88 
Coccyx,  156 

articulations  of,  156 

attachment  of    muscles    to, 
157 

development  of,  157 
Cochlea,  758 

arteries  of,  758,  762 

central  axis  of,  758 

cupola  of,  758 

denticulate  lamina  of,  759 

infundibulum  of,  758 

lamina  spiralis  of,  759 

membrHnous  zone  of,  760 

modiolus  of,  758 

nenfes  of,  763 

osseous  zone  of,  760 

scala  tympani  of,  760 
vestibuli  of,  760 

spiral  canal  of,  758,  759 

veins  of,  762 
Collar  bone,  225 
( V  »1 1  atcral  circulation.    See  Sur- 
gical Anatomy  of  each 
artery. 
Collecting  tubes  of  kidney,  871 
Oolles's  fracture,  485 
Colon,  807 

ascending,  807 

descending,  807 

sigmoid  flexure  of,  807 
I      transverse,  807 
j  Colotomy,  landmarks  for,  965 
.  Columnella  cochlefe,  758 
Column  of  Bertini,  869 

cortical,  of  kidney,  869 

posterior  vesicular  of  spinal 
cord,  72 
Colnmna  nasi,  726 
Colnmna)  cameie  of  left  ven- 
tricle, 836 
of  right  ventricle,  833 

papillares,  R33,  836 
Columnella,  758 
Columns  of  abdominal  ring,  912 

of  medulla  oblonirata,  619 

of  spinal  cord,  613 

of  vagina,  901 
Comes  nern  ischiadici,  550 

phrenici,  511 
Commissnra  brevis  of  cerebel- 
lum, 646 

simplex  of  cerebellum,  646 
Commissure  of  flocculus,  646 

optic,  176,  632,  651 


Commissures  of  brain,  anterior, 
641 
middle,  642 
posterior,  642 
soft,  642 

of  spinal  cord,  gray,  614 
white.  614 
Compact  tissue  of  bone,  46 
Conarium,  648 
C(mcha,  748 
Condyles  of  femur,  267 

of  humenis,  288,  285,  286 
landmarks  of,  978 

of  jaw,  197 

of  occipital  bone,  161 
Cone-granules  of  retina,  789 
Cones  of  retina,  740 
Coni  vasculosi,  894 
Conjunctiva.  745 
Connective  tissue,  39 
Conns  arteriosus,  882 
Convolution,    ascending    pari- 
etal, 628 

angular,  628 

of  corpus  callosum,  629 

of  longitudinal  Assure.  624 

marginal,  629 
Convolutions  of  cerebrum,  an- 
gular, 628 

frontal,  627 

occipital,  628 

supramarginal,  628 

temporo-sphenoidal,  628 
Cord,  genital,  135 

spermatic.      See     Spermatic 
cord. 

spinal.    See  Spinal  cord. 

umbilical,  113 
Cords,  vocal,  846 
Corium,  90,  100,  771 
Cornea,  732 

arteries  and  nerves  of,  782 

elastic  laminie  of,  732 

proper  substance  of,  782 

structure  of,  732 
Corneal  coi'puscle,  782 

spaces,  732 
Cornicula  laryngis,  844 
Comu  amraonis,  688 
Comua  of  coccyx,  157 

of  fascia  lata,  921 

of  hyoid  bone,  215 

of  la'^teral  ventricle,  635,  688 

of  sacrum,  164 

of  thyroid  cartilage,  848 
Corona  glandis,  887 

radiatA,  67 
Corpora  albicantia,  682,  689 

Arantii,  838.  835 

cavernosa  clitoridis,  899 
penis,  888 

geniculata,  641,  644 

lutea,  907 

mammillaria,  632 

olivaria,  620 

pyramidalia,  619 

quadrigemina,  643 

restiformia,  620,  621 

striata,  638,  636 
veins  of,  576,  686 
Corpus  albicans,  682,  689 


Corpus — 
callosQm,  624,  680,  638,  684 
beak  ot  S35 


Teotricles  of,  S84 


artury  of,  548 

bnib  of,  888 
dentatum  of  cerebellum,  647 

of  olivary  body,  621 
fimbriatiim,  635, 63T,  688. 63» 
geniculatnm  externam,  644 

internum,  644 
Hiphmoriannm,  868 
liiteum.  »07 
sponzioBum,  868 

bulb  of,  888 
Btriatum,  638,  636,  686 

See  also  Corpora. 
CorpuB«leB,  blood,  S3,  84 
corneal,  733 
Majpighian,  of  kidn«7,  82& 

of  spleen,  824,  836 
Pacinian,  77 
tactile,  77,  92 
taste,  726 
of  Wagner,  77 
white,  36 
Corti,  ceils  ot,  781 
membrane  of,  769 
organ  of,  760 
rods  of,  760' 
Cotimnias,  nerve  of,  659 
Cotyledons,  112 
Covering  of  hernia.    See  Her- 

of  testis.     See  Testis. 
Ciiwjfer's  glands,  886,  934 
Cranial  nen'es.     See  Nerves. 
Cranium.     See  Skidl, 

biincs  of,  159 

development  of,  118,  181 

muscles  of,  349 
Cremagter,  8',II.  8flT,  914 
Crescents  of  (Jinniizzi,  779 
Crest,  frontal,  167 

of  ilium,  256 

nasal.  184 

Ofcipital,  160 
internal,  161 

of  pubcs,  358 

of  tibia,  271 

turbinated,  of  palate.  192 
of  superior  maxillary,  186, 
187 
Cricoid  cartilajTO.  843 

landmarks  of,  962 
Crista  palli,  179 

ilii.  256 

puhirt,  268 
Crown  of  tooth.  769 
Crura  oerebcUi.  618 

cerebri,  618,  632,  638 

of  diloris.  899 

of  dia])brfttrni,  403 
of  fornix,  639 
Cms  iiuDls,  888 
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Grusta  of  peduncle,  633 

petrosa  of  teeth,  769,  770 
Crypts  of  Lieberkllho,  808 
Ci'ystalline    lens.      See    Lens, 

crystalline. 
Crystals,  blood,  36 
Cuboid  bone,  27S 

articulations  ot,  280 
attachment  of  raosclea  to, 

280 
Ganeifonn  bone  of  foot,  381 

estemal,  283 

internal.  281 

middle,  382 
of  hand,  246 
Cap,  ocular,  138 
Cupola  of  cochlea,  768 

of  gland,  803 
Curvatures  of  spine,  157 
Cuspidate  teetb,  767 
Cutaneous  nerves.    See  Nerves, 

entaneous. 
Cnticle,  92 
Cuticula  deotis,  771 
Cutis  vera,  90 
Cuvier,  sinuses  of,  129 

Dahtos,  890 
Decidua,  112 

formation  of,  118 

reflexa,  113 

Berotina.  113 

vera,  112 
Deciduous  teeth,  766 
Decussation  of  optic  nerve,  861 
Deiters,  cells  of,  761 
Demours,  membrane  of,  782 
Dens  sapientiiG,  768 
Dentate  body.  621,  647 
Dentine.  769 

chemical  composition  of,  769 

secondary,  770 
Depression,  coronoid,  233 
Derma,  90 

Descemet,  mornbrane  of,  733 
Development  of  atbut,  axi».  e(«. 
See  Atlas,  Asis,  etc.,  de- 
velopment of. 

of  body,  102 

of  organs,  table  of,  I8B 
Diuphragtn.  402 

crura  of,  408 

development  of.  182 

ligaments  ot  402 

lymphatics  of,  608 

openings  of,  404 

pilliirs  of,  403 

tendons  of,  403 
DiaphysiM.  55,  57 
Diartbrosis.  289 

rotatoria,  290 
Differentiation  of  cells,  108 
Digestion,  organs  of,  764 
Diplog,  141 

veins  of,  575 
Diwns  proligerus,  103.  906 
Disk,  germinal,  106 

intervertebral,  294 

of  muscles,  regions, 
hernia,  eti',  .W  Muscles, 
Regions,  Hernia,  etc 
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Ear- 
tympanum,    751.      See    also 

Tympanum, 
vestibule,  756 
Ejaculatory  ducts,  896 
Elbow,     anastomoses    around, 
bend  of,  521 
joint,  818 
muscles  of,  820 
vessels    and    nerves     of, 
820 
landmarks  of,  978 
Embryo,  human,  108 

growth  ot  113 
Eminence  of  aquasductus  Fal- 
lopii,  752 
canine,  184 
frontal,  166 
ilio-pectineal,  258 
jugular,  161 
nasal,  168 
parietal,  164 
pyramidal,  759 
Eminentia  articularis,  170 

collateralis,  636,  638 
Enamel  of  teeth,  769,  770 
formation  of,  770 
membrane,  770 
jelly,  771 
organ,  771 
rods,  770 
Enarthrosis,  290 
Encephalon,  618 
weight  ol^  618 
End-bulbs  of  Kranse,  77 
Endocardium,  836 
Endolymph,  762 
End-plates,  motorial,  of  Kuhne,  i 

79 
Ensiforro  appendix,  217,  218 
Epencephalon,  120 
Epiblast,  104,  106,  117 
Epidermis,  92 
Epididymis,  892 
Epiglottis,  844 
Epiphyses,  65,  57,  142 
Epiphysis  cerebri.  643 
Epithelium,  97 
ciliated,  98 
colunmiu',  98 
conjunctival.  732 
germinal,  906 
glandular,  98 
pavement,  98 
spheroidal,  98 
tesselated,  98 
Epoophoron.  135.  908 
Erectile    tissue,   struct  ore    ot 
889 
of  clitoris.  899 
of  penis,  889 
of  vulva.  899 
Ethmoid  bone.  179 
articulations  of.  181 
cribriform  plat«  of.  179 
development  of.  1^1 
horizontal  plate  of.  1 7^> 
lateral  masM^  ^/f.  1  ^9 
perpeodicnlar  plaf#r  of,  I V^ 
OS  planum  ot  1^' 
nn^onn  pronfe«»  tA.  l^t 


Eustachian  tube,  753,  781 

valve,  591,  881,  839 
Eye,  730 
appendages  of,  744 
arteries  of,  743 
chambers  of,  741 
ciliary  ligament,  736 

muscle,  736 

processes,  785 
development  of,  123 
humors  of,  730 

aqueous,  741 

crystalline  lens,  742 

vitreous,  741 
landmarks  of,  949 
membrana    pupillaris,     123, 

736 
membranes  of,  731 

choroid,  733 

conjunctiva,  746 

cornea,  731 

hyaloid,  741 

iris,  735 

Jacob's,  740 

retina,  737 

sclerotic,  781 
pupil  of,  735 
tunics  of,  730 
vessels  of  globe  of,  741 
Eyeball,  730 
muscles  of,  854 
nerves  of,  743 
tunics  of,  730 
vessels  of,  743 
Eyebrows,  744 
Evelashes,  745 
Eyelids,  744 
cartilages  of,  744 
development  of,  124 
landmarks  of,  949 
Meibomian  glands  of.  746 
muscles  of,  353,  744 
structure  of,  744 
tarsal  ligament  i}f^  746 
Eye-teeth,  767 

Fack.  arteries  ot,  486 

bon*fS  of,  159.  Wi 

development  of.  118 

land  murks  of,  947 

lympfiaticH  of.  598 

muscles  of.  iH9 

nerv».-**  of.  664,  679 

veins.  571.  575 
Fallofiian  tubes.  904 

d«rvelopm*-nt  of.  135 

fimbriated  extremity  of,  9^>4 

iymphatir-H  of  606 

ner-e-  of''Mf** 

stn;''frjr<r  of.  1K;6 

v*.^-^-!^  of.  *Mf^ 
Viilx  r-er*:bei'.i.  'J  16 

r^rreSri-  K>^.  616 
Fari;r*»  of  re<r?h.  76^ 
Fji-^'ia  or  Yi%M'\it'.,  'J47.  348 

ot  firru.  4U,  417 


>^n\t*-ri\*'\$gL.  -i*»4 


Fascia  or  Fasciae — 
costo-cora<^oid,  408 
of  (cranial  region,  350 
cremasteric,  891,  914 
cribriform,  430,  920 
deep.  340 

of  arm,  414 

of  forearm,  417 

of  leg.  458 

of  thigli,  440 

of  thorax,  406 
dentata,  6.'J8 
dorsal,  of  foot,  464 
fibro-areolar,  348 
of  foot,  461 
of  forearm,  417 
of  hand,  427 
ili/ic,  437 

infundibulifonn,  915 
of  inguinal  region,  910 
intercoluiiinar,  39:j,  891,  912 
intt»rc;oHtal,  400 
intermuscular,  of  ann,  414 

of  foot,  461 

<»f  thigh,  440 
iw^hio-rectal,  939 
lata,  44^),  920 

falrifonii.  pror'<'Hs  of.  921 

ilim^  portion  of,  441,  921 

pubic  portion  of,  441,  921 
of  let:,  452 

deep,  453 
lumbar.  897 
lumbonim.  'W 
of  mamiiia.  909 
of  n^:k.  :$64 
obturat<»r.  9;j9 
palmar.  428 
IHjlvic,  988 
perin«ral.  deep.  9:;2,  933 

suiHrrficial,  930 
plantar.  461 

landmarks  of.  976 
propria  of  femoral  lit-mia,  5*27 

tti  ^\H:ntnii\f'  tutr*\,  891 
recto-ve«*ical.  9'i9 
sfi^rmatic.  893.  912 
subf^rritoneaL  1*22 
ftnfxrrficial.  34  H.  1«'2S 

of  ^Tanial  r»:'/iori.  -J-Vi 

of  iritfuin:.!  r#r;r««»n,  li]0 
de<rf»  Ia>er.  91 1 

of  i-/:hio-r»r*':al  rwofi.  ff29 

of  thi;rr.    U*^ 
of  lho'.v:»'  rtr'/itffk.  4'>» 
of  ap|--r  »xtr*:mti},  i*A 
t^ffifi'/ral.  i;»-i 

-'«5i^;rfi<:ia..  4';9 
of  'hftrs^x.  \'*K  Pf^f 

F».v "' '  ■■,  J  i  'jrTAf'i !  iA.  '--  ::•'.• 
•ij^.vf^^.  »>>»»  *;ii,  *>;- 

".r^.'f'^.T.'t-.-.  ',-/. 
Fir,  ti 

r-vl-kr-  ^f.  77'S 
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Fecundation  of  ovum,  103 
Female  organs  of  generation, 
898 

biilbi  vestibuli,  900 

carunculffi  rnyrtiformes,  900 

clitoris,  899 

development  of,  134 

fossa  navicularis,  899 

fourchette,  899 

frenulum  pudendi,  899 

prlands  of  Bartholine,  900 

hymen,  900 

labia  majora,  898 
minora,  899 

raons  veneris,  898 

nymphaB,  899 

prsBputium  clitoridis,  899 

pudendum,  898 

uterus,  902 

vagina,  901 

vestibule,  900 

vulva,  898 
Femoral   hernia.     See  Hernia, 

femoral. 
Femur,  263 

articulations  of,  268 

attachment   of    muscles    to, 
269 

development  of,  268 

fracture  of,  467 

structure  of,  267 
Fenestra  ovalis,  762 

rotunda,  752,  759 
Fenestrated  membrane  of  Hen- 

le,  81 
Ferrein,  pyramids  of,  871 
Hbne  arciformes,  620,  621 

transversjB,  644 
Fibres,  of  Corti,  760 

dentinal,  769 

intercerebral,  651 

intercoluranar,  912 

inter  retinal,  651 

of  Muller,  740 

of  iimscle,  57 

of  nerve,  62,  64 

radiating  of  retina,  740 
of  Rolando,  621 

Tomes's,  769,  772 
FibrilUe,  58,  50,  62,  64 

fibrous,  40 
P^ibro-cartilage,  46 

acromio-clftvicular,  314 

circumferential,  47 

connecting,  46 

interarticular,  46.    Scf  Inter- 
articular  fibro-cartihure. 

intercoccygean,  81 1 

interosseous,  2s7 

intervertebral,  204 

of  knee,  336 

of  lower  jaw,  302 

pubic,  31 1 

radio-ulnar,  322 

reticular,  47 

sacro-coccygeal,  811 

semilunar,  336 

sterno-clavicular.  313 

strati  fori  II.  47 

triangular.  322 

yellow,  47 


Fibrous  tissue,  white,  40,  287 

yellow,  40,  287 
Fibula,  278 

articulations  of,  275 

attachment  of  muscles  to,  277 

development  of,  275 

fracture  of,  with  dislocation 
of  the  tibia,  468 

landmarks  of,  971,  978 
Filaments,  spermatic,  896 
Fillet,  olivary,  620 
Filum  terminate  of  cord,  612 
Fimbriae  or  Fallopian  tube,  904 
Fingers,  252 

landmarks  of,  950 
Fissura  palpebrarum,  744 
Fissure,  auricular,  178 

calcarine,  629 

calloso-marginal,  628 

of  cerebellum,  646 

of  cerebrum,  626 

collateral,  629 

of  cranial  bones,  congenital, 
188 

dentate,  629 

of  ductus  venosus,  814 

of  eyelids,  744 

for  gall-bladder,  814 

Glaserian,  170,  752 

horizontal,  of  cerebellum,  646 

intraparietal,  628 

of  liver,  818 

longitudinal,  of  cerebrum,  680 
of  liver,  814 

of  limg,  857 

maxillary,  185 

of  medulla  oblongata,  619 

palpebral,  744 

parallel,  628 

parieto-occipital,  626,  628 

portal,  814 

precentral,  627 

pterygo-maxillary,  184,  209 

of  Rolando,  626 

of  skull,  183 

spheno-maxillary,  184,  209 

sphenoidal,  178,209 

of  spinal  cord,  lateral,  618 
median,  613 

of  Sylvius,  626,  631 

of  the  tragus,  748 

transverse,  of  cerebrum,  638 
of  liver,  814 

umbilical,  of  liver,  814 

for  vena  cava,  814 
Flexion,  radial,  327 

ulnar,  327 
Flexure,  caudal,  108,  110 

cephalic,  108,  110 

hepatic,  807 

sigmoid,  807 

splenic,  807 
Flocculus,  646 

Fluid,  cerebro-spinal,  (»11,  617 
Fr^tus.  circulation  in,  839 

development  of,  113 

chronological  table  of,  138 

ductus  arteriosus  of,  839 

Eustachian  valve  in,  591,  831, 
839 

foramen  ovale  in,  838 


Foetus — 

liver  of,  distribntioQ  of  ves- 
sels in,  889 

ovaries  in,  184 

peculiarities  of  yascnlar  sys- 
tem in,  888 

relics  in  heart  of,  841 
Folds,     aryteno  -  epiglottidean, 
844,  849 

genital,  186 

interdigital,  981 

palpebral,  746 

recto-uterine,  902 

recto- vaginal,  788 

recto-vesical,  788,  880 

semilunar,  of  Douglas,  398 

vesico-uterine,  902 

vestigial,  128 
Follicles,  dental,  778 

gastric,  796 

hair,  95 

intestinal,  808,  811 

of  Lieberkuhn,  808 

sebaceous,  96 

of  tongue,  726 
Fontana,  canal  of,  786 

spaces  of,  786 
Fontanelles,  162,  166,  182 
Foot,  arteries  of,  564,  668 

bones  of,  277 

development  of,  286 

fasciee  of,  460 

landmarks  of,  975 

ligaments  of,  840 

muscles  of,  460 

nerves  of,  708 

phalanges  of,  284 

veins  of,  589 
Foramen.     See  also  Foramina. 

ciBCum  of  frontal  bone,  168, 
180,  183,  203 
of  medulla  oblongata.  619 
of  tongue,  724 

carotid,  173 

condyloid.  161,  162 

cotyloid,  258 

dental,  inferior,  197 

ethmoidal,  180 

incisive,  205 

infraorbital,  184 

intervertebral,  159 

for  Jacobson's  nerve,  178 

iugular,  161,  204 

lacerum  anterius,  177,  204 
medium,  172,  204 
posterius,  161,  173,204 

of  Magendie,  611 

magnum,  160 

mastoid,  171 

medullary  of  tibia,  272 

mental,  195 

of  Monro,  637,  640,  641.  64S 

obturator,  257,  268,  259 

optic,  176,  178,  208 

ovale  of  heart,  888 
of  sphenoid,  176,  204 

palatine,  anterior,  187,  205 
posterior.  193,  206 

parietal,  164,  202 

l)terygoid,  178 

ptery  go-palatine,  177 
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Foramen — 

rotandnm,  176,  204 

sacro-soiatic  257,  810 

of  Sommerring,  787 

spheno-palatine,  198,  214 

spinosam,  177,  204 

sternal,  218 

■tylo-mastoid,  178 

supraorbital,  167 

thyroid,  269 

yertebral,  148 

Vesalii,  177 

of  Winslow,  786,  790 
Foramina  of  diaphragm,  404 

external  orbital  177 

of  face,  landmarks  of,  948 

malar,  190 

olfactory,  179 

sacral,  164 

Thebesii,  594,  asi 
See  also  Foramen. 
Forearm,  arteries  of,  622,  625 

bones  of,  287,  242 

fascia  of,  41 7 

landmarks  o£  979 

lymphatics  of,  602 

moscles  of,  417 

nerves  of,  689 

veins  of,  581 
Forebrain,  120 
Foreskin,  888 
Fornix,  635,  687,  689 

body  of,  689 

bulbs  of,  682,  689 

conjunctivHB,  746 

crura  of,  639 
Fossa  of  antihelix,  748 

canine,  184 

cerebral,  203 

condyloid,  161,  208 

coronoid,  235 

cystidis  fellese,  814 

digastric  171,  208,  214 

digital,  264 

glenoid,  170 

of  helix,  748 

iliac,  256 

infraclavicular,  landmarks  of, 
955 

incisive,  184,  195 

infraspinous,  227,  228 

innominata,  748 

ischio-rectal,  928,  929 

iugular,  178,  207 

lachrymal,  168 

myrtiform,  184 

nasal,  728 

navicular  of  urethra,  884 
of  vulva,  899 

occipital,  161 

olecranon,  285 

olfactory,  of  foetus,  124 

ovalis,  831 

palatine,  anterior,  187,  204 

pituitary,  175 

pterygoid  of  sphenoid,  178 
of  lower  jaw,  1 98 

scaphoid,  178,  207 

scaphoidea,  748 

of  skull,  anterior,  208 
middle,  203 


Fossa — 

posterior,  204 
spheno-maxillary,  184,  209 
sublingual,  197 
submaxillary,  197 
subscapular.  227 
supraclavicular,      landmarks 

of,  953 
supraspinous,  227 
temporal,  164,  170,  208 
trochanteric,  264 
zygomatic,  177, 178  184,  209 
Fossae,  cranial,  203 

nasal,  212,  728 
Fourchette,  899 
Fovea  centralis  retime,  737,  741 
Iiemispherica,  757 
semi-clliptica,  757 
Fracture  of  acromion  process, 
433 
clavicle,  433 
acromial  end  of,  433 
centre  of,  433 
sternal  end  of,  433 
Oolles's,  435 
coracoid  process,  433 
coronoid  process  of  ulna,  434 
femur  above  condyles,  467 
below  trochanters,  467 
neck  of,  467 
fibula,  with  dislocation  of  ti- 
bia, 468 
humerus,  433 
anatomical  neck,  484 
shaft  of,  434 
surgical  neck,  438 
olecranon  process,  484 
patella,  468 
Pott's,  468 
radius,  435 

lower  end  of,  436 
neck  of,  436 
shaft  of,  436 
and  ulna,  485 
tibia,  468 
ulna,  436 
Frrona  of  ileo-ctecal  valve,  805 
Frwrnulum  cerebri,  644 
pudendi,  899 
valve  of  Vieussens,  644 
Frronum  clitoridis,  899 
labii  inferioris,  764 

superioris,  764 
linguro,  371,  724 
praeputii,  887 
Frontal  bone,  166 

articulations  of,  1 69 
attachment  of  muscles  to, 

160 
borders  of,  168 
development  of,  169 
stnicture  of,  168 
Frontal  sinuses,  166,  168 

landmarks  of,  946 
Fundus  of  bladder,  880 

of  uterus,  902 
Funiculus  of  nerves,  74 
Furrow,     auriculo-ventricular, 
830 
digital.  981 
genital,  137 


Furrow — 

interventricular,  880 
Furrowed  band,  646 

Gakrtner,  duct  of,  186,  908 
Galen,  veins  of,  576,  694,  641 
Gall-bladder,  818 

development  of,  181 

duct  of,  819 

fissure  for,  814 

landmarks  of,  964 

structure  of,  819 

valve  of,  819 
Ganglion  or  Ganglia — 

of  Andersch,  669 

Arnold's,  662 

of  Bochdalek,  657,  669 

cardiac,  717 

carotid,  715 

Casserian,  653 

cephalic,  665,  712 

of  cerebellum,  647 

cervical,  inferior,  716 
middle,  716 
superior,  714 

ciliary,  655 

on  circumflex  nerve,  687 

coc«cygeal,  712,  720 

diaphragmatic,  718 

on  facial  nei-ve,  665 

of  fifth  nerve,  653 

general  anatomy  of,  78 

geniculate,  665 

glosso-pl laryngeal,  669 

impar,  712,  720 

inferius,  671 

interc4irotid,  715 

on   interosseous  nerve,  pos- 
terior, 693 

jugular,  669,  671 

lenticular,  655 

lingual,  715 

lumbar,  720 

lymphatic.     See    Lymphatic 
glands. 

Meckel's,  658 

mesenteric,  719 

ophthalmic  656 

otic  662 

petrous,  669 

pharyngeal,  715 

pneumogastric,  671 

of  portio  dura,  666 

renal,  719 

of  Rihes,  712,  715 

roots  of,  656 

sacral,  720 

semilunar  of  abdomen,  718 
of  fifth  nerve,  653 
of  sympathetic,  718 

solar,  718 

spheno-palatine,  658 

of  spinal  nerves,  677 

spirale,  759 

submaxillary,  663 

snprarenal,  719 

of  sympathetic  nerve,  712 

temporal,  715 

thoracic,  717 

thyroid,  715 

of  vagus,  root  of,  671 
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Ganglion  or  Ganglia — 
trunk  of,  671 

of  Wrisberg,  717 
Ganglion  corpuscles,  78 
Gaps,  congenital,  of  craninm, 

183 
Gelatin  of  Wharton,  42,  118 
Gelatinous  tissue,  42 
Generative  organs,  female.    See 
Female  organs  of  gen- 
eration. 
.    male.     See  Penis,  Scrotum, 

etc. 
Geniculate  bodies,  641,  644 
Genital  cord,  135 
Genito-urinary  organs,  develop- 
ment of,  132 
Genu  of  corpus  callosum,  631, 

635 
Gerlach's  nerve  network,  72,  73 
Germinal  area,  106 

disk,  106 

epithelium,  906 

matter,  38 

spot  of  ovum,  103 

vesicle  of  ovnm,  102,  108 
Giant  cells,  48,  55 
Gianuzzi,  crescents  of,  779 
Gimbernat's  lijjament,  893,-  912, 

918,  922 
Ginglymus,  290 

lateral,  290 
Giraldes,  organ  of,  185 
Gladiolus,  217,  218 
Gland  or  Glands — 

absorbent,  88,  596 

accessory  of  parotid,  777 

aggregate,  803 

agminate,  803 

arytenoid,  850 

of'  Bartholine,  900 

Bninner's,  803 

buccal,  765 

ceruminous,  751 

coccygeal,  541 

con}:^lobate,  506 

Cowper's,  886,  934 

cuj)ola  of,  803 

development  of,  125 

duodenal,  803 

ductless.     See  Spleen,  Thy- 
mus, etc. 

epiglottic,  844 

gjistric,  706 

genital,  132 

of  Havers,  288 

inguinal,  919 

intestinal,  803 

kidnev,  807 

labial,  704 

lachrymal,  746 

of  larynx,  850 

lingual,  725 

of  Littr6,  884 

hver,  811 

lumbar,  541,  604 

Lusclika'a,  541 

lymphatic,  88,  596.    See  Lym- 
I)batic  glands. 

mammary.  008 

Meibomian,  745 


Gland  or  Glands — 

mesenteric,  607 

molar,  765 

mucilaginoas  of  Havers,  288 

mucous,  of  mouth,  780 
of  stomach,  796 

odorifereB,  887 

oesophageal,  783 

of  Pacchioni,  616 

palatal,  775 

pancreas,  820 

parotid,  776 

peptic,  796 

Peyer's,  808 

pharyngeal,  781 

pineal,  641 

pituitary,  632 

prostate,  885,  985 

salivary,  776 

sebaceous,  96 

secreting,  100 

solitary,  803,  811 

sublingual,  778 

submaxillary,  778 

sudoriferous,  96 

suprarenal,  876 

sweat,  96 

thymus,  864 

thyroid,  862 

of  tongue,  726 

tracheal,  852 

trachoma,  746 

of  Tyson,  887 

uterine,  908 

of  vagina,  900 

of  vulva,  898 
Glandula)  odorifersB,  887 

Pacchioni,  615 

solitariio,  803,  811 

Tysonii,  887 
Glans  clitoridis,  899 

penis,  887 
G laser,  fissure  of,  170,  752 
Gliding  movement,  289 
Glioma,  67 
(ilisson's  capsule.  702 
Globe  of  eye.     See  Eye. 
Globus    mtyor  of    epididymis, 
802 

minor  of  epididymis,  892 
Globules,  blood,  33,  34 

polar,  103 
Glomerulus   arterio-coccvgeus, 
541 

vascular  of  kidney,  869 
Glottis,  846 

rim  a  of,  846 
Goblet  cells,  99 
Gomphosis,  289 
Graafian  vesicles,  906 

membrana  granulosa  of,  102, 
006 

ovicapsule  of,  906 

structure  of,  90 G 
Granules,  seminal,  806 
Gray    matter    of    cerebellum, 
647 

of  cerebmm,  624 

of  fourth  ventricle,  648 

of  medulla  oblongata,  621 

of  spinal  cord,  7.*i,  611,  614 


Gray  matter — 

of  third  ventricle,  648 
Groin,  910 

cribriform  fascia  of,  439,  920 

cutaneous  vessels  and  nenrefi 
of,  910 

landmarks  of,  969 

lymphatic    glands    o^    602, 
603 

region  of,  910 

superficial  fascia  of,  910 

surgical  anatomy  of,  910 
Groove,      auriculo-ventricular, 
880 

basilar,  168 

bicipital,  238 

cavernous,  175 

dental,  770 
secondary,  773 

infraorbital,  186,  211 

interventricular,  830 

lachrymal,  189,  211 

medullary,  106,  120 

musculo-spiral,  238 

mylo-hyoid,  197 

nasal,  118,  184 

occipital,  171 

olfactory,  118,  203 

optic  175,  208 

primitive,  106 

sacral,  154 

subclavian,  226 

ventricular,  830 
Growth  of  bone,  52 

of  body,  102 

of  embryo,  113 
Gubernaculum  testis,  897 
Gums,  765 

Gyri  operti,  628.  632 
Gyrus  fornicatus,  629,  634 

uncinate,  630 

H.EMOr.LOBIN,  34 

Hair-cells  of  ear,  760 
Hairs,  95 

follicles  of,  95 

nmscular  fibres  of,  96 

root  of,  95 

shaft  of,  95 

sheath  of,  95 

structure  of,  95 
Ham,  region  of,  550 
Hamstring    tendons,     surgical 

anatomy  of.  452 
Hand,  arteries  of,  523.  526 

bones  of,  244 
development  of,  252 

fascia  of,  427 

landmarks  of,  980 

ligaments  of,  322 

nnisoles  of,  427,  428 

nerves  of,  from  median,  689, 
000 
from  radial,  693 
from  ulnar,  691 

veins  of,  581 
Harmonia,  289 
llasner,  valve  of,  747 
Havers,  canals  of,  60 

glands  of,  288 

spaces  of,  50 
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Head,  lymphatics  of,  698 
muscles  of,  350 
veins  of,  571 
Hearing  cells,  79 
Heart,  829 
anmilar  fibres  of  auricles,  886 
apex  of,  829 

landmarks  of,  956 
arteries  of,  476,  486,  888 
auricles  of,  829,  830 
cavHties  of,  830 
circular  fibres  of,  886 
component  parts  of,  829 
development  of,  125 
endocardium,  836 
fibres  of  auricles,  836 

of  ventricles,  837 
fibrous  rings  of,  886 
foetal  relics  in,  840 
infundibulum  of,  832 
landmarks  of,  955 
left  auricle,  834 

ventricle,  835 
looped  fibres  of  anricles,  886 
lymphatics  of,  608,  838 
muscular  structure  of,  836 
nerves  of,  671,  715,  888 
openings  into.  831,  882 
outline>c)f,  on  chest- wall,  955 
peculiarities  of,  in  fcetus,  889 
position  of,  829 
right  auricle,  880 

ventricle,  882 
septum  ventriculorum,  882 
sinus  of,  880,  834 
size  and  weight  of,  829 
spiral  fibres  of,  837 
structure  of,  836 
subdivision  into  cavities,  880 
valves  of,  881,  835 

landmarks  of,  957 
veins  of,  594,  838 
ventricles  of,  829 
vortex  of,  837 
Helicotrema  of  cochlea,  758 
Helix,  748 
fossa  of,  748 
muscles  of,  748 
process  of,  748 
Hemispheres,  cerebral,  121 

embryonal,  121 
Henle,  fenestrated    membrane 
of,  81 
looped  tubes  of,  871,  878 
Hernia,  congenital,  917 
direct  inguinal,  916 

coverings  of,  917 

incomplete,  918 
femoral,  918 

complete,  927 

coverings  o^  927 

cutaneous      vessels      and 
nerves  of.  91 9 

descent  of,  926 

dissection  of,  919 

incomplete,  927 

seat  of  stricture  in,  927 

surgical  anatomy  of,  918 

varieties  of,  927 
infantile,  917 
inguinal,  910,  916 


Hernia — 

dissection  of,  910 
direct,  917 
external,  916 
incomplete,  917 
internal,  916  # 

snrgical  anatomy  of,  910 
vessels     and    nerves     in- 
volved, 910 
oblique  inguinal,  914,  916 
complete,  917 
course  of,  916 
coverings  of,  916 
scrotal,  917 
Hesselbach's  triangle,  917 
Hey^s  ligament,  922 
Hiatus  Fallopii,  172 
High  more,  antrum  of,  184 
Hilton^s  muscle,  847 
Hilum  of  kidney,  867 
of  lymphatic  glands,  88 
pulmonis,  857 
of  spleen,  822 
Hinge-joint,  290 
Hip-joint,  330 
arteries  and  veins  of,  888 
muscles  of,  888,  487,  440 
Hippocampus  major,  688 

minor,  686 
Holoblastic  ova.  108 
Horny  band,  686 
Huguier,  canal  of;  170,  667,  751 
Humerus,  232 
articulations  of,  287 
attachment   of   moscles   to, 

287 
development  of,  236 
fractures  of,  238,  484 
landmarks  of,  976 
neck  of,  282 
structure  of,  286 
tuberosities  of.  233 
Humors  of  eye,  730 
Hunter,  canal  of.  554 
Hyaloid  membrane  of  eye,  741 
Hydatid  of  Morgagni,  185,  892 
Hymen,  900 
Hyoid  bone,  215 
attachment  of  muscles  to,  216 
development  of,  215 
landmarks  of,  952 
Hypoblast,  104,  106 
Hypophysis,  122 
cerebri,  682 

Ileum,  799 
Hium,  254,  255 

articulations  of,  809 

landmarks  of,  962 
Impressio  colica,  814 

renalis,  814 
Impression,  deltoid,  288 

rhomboid.  225 
Incisive  bone,  188 
Incisor  teeth,  766,  767 
Incisura  cerebelli,  646 

intertragica,  748 

Santorini,  750 
Incus,  754 

ligament  of,  755 
suspensory,  766 


Inferior  maxillary  bone,  195 
articulation  of,  198 
attachment    of   muscles   to, 

198 
changes  produced  by  age  in, 

198 
development  of,  198 
landmarks  of,  948 
ligaments  of,  301 
Infundibula  of  kidney,  867,  875 
Infundibulum  of  brain,  120,  632 
of  cochlea,  758 
of  ethmoid,  168,  181 
of  heart,  832 
Ingrassias,  processes  of,  177 
Inguinal  hernia.     See  Hernia. 
Inlet  of  pelvis,  260 
Innominate  bone,  253 
articulations  o^  260 
attachment  of  muscles  to. 

260 
development  of,  259 
structure  of,  259 
Interarticular  fibro-cartilage,  46 
of  jaw,  802 
of  knee,  886 
of  pubes,  811 
of  radio-ulnar  joint,  822 
of   sacro-coccvgeal  joint, 

811 
of  scapulo-clavioular  joint, 

314 
of  stemo-clavicular  joint. 
818 
Intercalated  convoluted   tube. 

872 
Intercellular  passage  of  lung, 
859 
substance  of  cartilage,  44 
Intercostal  spaces,  220 
Intermaxillary  bone,  188 
Intertubular  tissue,  769 
Intervertebral  substance,  294 
Intestine,  development  of,  180 
large,  804 
cellular  coat  of,  810 
development  of,  180 
follicles  of,  811 
ileo-c»cal  valve,  806 
landmarks  of,  965 
mucous  membrane  of,  810 
muscular  coat  of,  809 
serous  coat  of,  809 
small,  798 
cellular  coat  of,  800 
divisions  of,  798 
glands  of,  808 
landmarks  of.  966 
lymphatics  of,  607 
mucous  coat  of,  800 
muscular  coat  of,  800 
serous  cf)at.  800 
sim[)le  follicles  of,  808 
structure  of,  800 
valvulre  conniventes,  800 
villi  of,  801 
Intumescentia  ganglif ormis,  664 
Investing  mass,  118 
Iris,  735 
arteries  and  nerves  of,  786 
structure  of^  TSft 
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Ischium,  254,  257 

Island  of  Rail,  627,  628,  682 

Isthmus  of  fauces,  775 

of  thyroid  gland,  858,  862 
Iter  ad  infnndibulum,  642 

a  tertio  ad  quartnm  ventric- 
ulnm,  642 

chordae  anterius,  752 
posterius,  751 
Ivory  of  tooth,  769 

Jacob's  membrane,  740 
Jacobson's  nerve,  670,  756 

canal  for,  173 
Jaw,  lower.    See  Inferior  max- 
illary bone. 

upper.     See  Superior  maxil- 
lary bone. 
Jelunum,  799 
Jelly,  enamel,  771 

of  Wharton,  113 
Joint.     See  Articulations. 

Kerkrtno,  valves  of,  800 
Kidney,  867 

apex  of,  868 

arteries  of,  874 

calices  of,  869,  876 

capsule  oif,  868 

cortical  arch  of,  869 
column  of,  869 
substance  of,  868 

development  of,  132 

ducts  of,  868,  875 

hilum  of,  867 

Infundlbula  of,  867,  875 

landmarks  of,  965 

lymphatics  of,  606,  875 

Malpi^hian  bodies  of.  825 
capsule,  869,  870 
tuft,  809 

maminillji?  of,  809 

medullary  substance  of,  869 

minute  structure  of,  869 

nerves  of,  875 

papillo3  of,  809 

pelvis  of,  867,  875 

primordial,  132 

pyramids  of  Ferrein,  871 
of  Malpighi,  869 

relations  of,  867 

sinus  of,  867 

stroma  of,  875 

structure  of,  868 

tubuli  contorti  uriniferi,  871, 
872 

veins  of,  874 

weight  and    dimensions   of, 
807 
Knee-joint.  334 

landmarks  of,  971 

vessels  and  nerves  of.  337 
Knuckles,  landmarks  of,  982 
Krause,  end-bulbs  of,  77 

membrane  of,  60 
Kuhne  on  motor  nerves,  79 
KUrschner  on  valves  of  heart, 
833 

Labia  cerebri,  634 
m^ora,  898 


Labia — 

minora,  899 
Labium  tympanicum,  759 

vestibulare,  759 
Labyrinth,  756 
arteries  of,  762 
membranous,  761 
nerves  of,  762 
veins  of,  762 
Lachrymal  apparatus,  746 
bones,  189 
articulations  of,  1 89 
attachment  of  muscles  to, 

189 
development  of,  189 
gland,  746 
sac,  747 
Lacteals,  596,  607,  802 
Lacuna  magna,  884 
LacunsB  of  bone,  50 
Lacus  lachrymalis,  744,  746 
Lamella,  articular,  287 
of  bone,  50 
horizontal,  of  ethmoid,  179 
interstitial,  50 

perpendicular,    of    ethmoid, 
180 
Lamina  oinerea,  681 
cribrosa  of  sclerotic,  781 
denticulate  of  cochlea,  769 
fusca  of  sclerotic,  731 
membranacea,  759 
reticular,  761 
spiralis  of  cochlea,  759 
Lamina)  of  cerebellum,  647 
of  cornea,  elastic,  782 
dorsales,  106 
of  vertebra),  143 
Laminated  tubercle  of  cerebel- 
lum, 646 
Lancisi,  nerve  of,  635 
Landmarks,  medical  and  surgi- 
cal, 945 
abdomen,  960 
bony  prominences  of,  962 
lines  of,  960 
manipulation  of,  968 
rings  of,  963 
viscera  of,  963 
ankle,  973 

anterior  tibial  artery,  974 
antrum,  950 
anus,  967 

aorta,  division  of,  902 
arm,  976 

cutaneous  veins  of,  978 
axilla,  977 
axillary  artery,  977 
back,  958 

furrows  of,  958 
bladder,  906 
brachial  artery,  977 
brain,  levels  of,  947 
bursa,  carpal.  980 
digital,  982 
of  elbow.  979 
of  foot,  975 
of  patella,  972 
buttocks,  970 
carpus,  979 
catheter,  introduction  of,  968 


Landmarks — 
chest,  954 

in  the  female,  954 
clavicle,  976 

region  above,  958 
below,  966 
colotomy,  966 
condyles  of  hnmema,  978 
ooraco-acromial       ligament^ 

977 
cricoid  cartilage,  952 
omral  arch,  968,  958 
cutaneous  veins  of  arm,  978 
diaphragm,  964 
digital  arteries,  981 

furrows,  981 

joints,  982 
dorsal  artery  of  foot,  976 
elbow,  978 

cutaneous  veins  of,  978 
epigastric  artery,  968 
eyelids,  948 
eyes,  948 
face,  947 
facial  artery,  948 
features,  951 
femoral  artery,  970 

compression  of,  970 

ring,  968 
fibula,  978 
fingers,  981 
foot,  975 

arteries  of,  975 

bones  of,  975 

bursa  of,  975 

joints  of,  976 
foramina  for  fifth  nerve,  948 
forearm,  979 
gall-bladder,  964 
gluteal  artery,  969 
groin,  969 
hand,  981 
heart.  955 

apex  of,  956 

outlines  of,  958 

valves  of,  957 
Hunter's  canal,  960 
hyoid  bone,  952 
ilium,  952.  969 

prominences  of,  962 
inguinal  canal,  968 

glands,  969 
interdigital  folds,  981 
internal     mammary     artery, 

955 
interosseous  arteries  of  arm, 
979 

of  hand,  982 
intestines,  large,  965 

small,  966 
kidney,  965 
knee,  971 

bony  prominences  of,  971 

synovial  membrane  of,  972 
knuckles,  982 
lachrymal  sac,  949 
leg,  973 

ligamentum  patellas,  972 
linea  alba,  961 
lineflB  semilnnares,  960 

transverse,  961 
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Landmarks — 
liver,  y(>4 
lower  jaw,  948 
Inng,  959 

apex  of,  953 

outlines  of,  957 
malleoli,  973 
mastoid  process,  947 
mediastinum,  anterior,  957 
metacarpal  joints,  981 
middle  meningeal  artery,  947 
month,  950 
nares,  951 
nasal  cavities,  949 

duct,  949 
neck,  veins  of,  952 
N^laton's  line,  969 
nose,  949 

occipital  protuberance,  947 
olecranon,  978 
palm  of  hand,  981 
palmar  arches,  981 
palpation  by  rectum,  982 
pancreas,  965 
parotid  duct,  948 
patella,  971 
patellar  bursa,  972 
perineum,  966 

bony  framework  of,  966 

raph6  of,  966 
peritoneum,  962 
peroneal  nerve,  973 
pit  of  the  stomach,  961 
plantar  arteries,  976 

fascia,  976 
pleura,  reflections  of,  957 
pomum  Adami,  952 
popliteal  artery,  972,  974 

bursa,  972 

tendons,  972 
posterior  tibial  artery,  974 
Poupart's  ligament,  962,  963, 

968 
prostate  gland,  967 
pubes,  bony  prominences  of, 

962 
pndic  artery,  971 
pulley  for  8U|)erior  oblique, 

948 
pulse  at  wrist,  980 
puncta  lachrymalia,  949 
pylorus,  964 
radial  artery,  980 
radius,  979 

raph6  of  perineum,  966 
rectum,  967 

palpation  by,  982 
ribs,  rules  for  counting,  955 
rings,  abdominal,  963 

femoral,  968 
saphenio  veins,  977 
saphenous  opening,  968 
sartorius,  970 
scalp,  946 

arteries  of,  946 

density  of,  946 
scapula,  960 
sesamoid  bones,  982 
shoulder,  97r) 
sinuses,  cerebral,  947 

frontal,  946 


Landmarks — 
skin,  973 
skullcap,  945 

thiclmess  of,  947 
spermatic  ox)rd,  963 
spinal  meshes,  origins  of,  959 
spine,  movements  of,  959 

of  ilium,  962,  969 

of  pubes,  962 
spines  of  vertebrae,  958 
spleen,  964 

sterno-clavicular  joint,  953 
stemo-mastoid  muscle,  953 
sternum,  954 
stomach,  964 
subclavijm  artery,  954 
subcutaneous  veins  of  hand, 
982 

of  neck,  952 
supraclavicular  fossa,  953 
supracondyloid  processes,  978 
tabati^re  anatomique,  980 
temiioral  artery,  948 
tendo  Achillis,*  973 
tendons  of  ankle,  973,  974 

of  wrist,  980 
thigh,  968 

bend  of,  968 
throat,  950 
thumb,  981 
thyroid  cartilage,  952 
tibia,  973 
tonsils,  951 
trachea,  953 

division  of,  958 
triangular  ligament,  967 
trigonum  vesicaa,  966 
trochanters,  969 
tuberosities  of  arm,  976 
ulna,  979 
ulnar  artery,  980 
umbilicus,  961 
urethra,  967 

in  child,  968 
vagina,  examinations  of,  983 
vertebrsB,  spines  of,  958 

tabular  plan  of,  959 
viscera,  abdominal,  963 
wrist,  979 
Lanugo,  125 

Laryngo-tracheotomy,  852 
Laryngotomy,  852 
Larynx,  842 
apertures  of,  845 
cartilages  of,  842 
cavity  of,  846 
development  of,  131 
glands  of,  850 
glottis,  846 
interior  of,  845 
ligaments  of,  844 
lyiiipliatics  of,  850 
mucous  membrane  of,  849 
muscles  of,  847 

actions  of,  849 
rima  glottidis,  846 
sinus  of,  846 
structure  of,  844 
superior  aperture  of,  845 
ventricle  of,  846,  847 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  85(» 


Larynx - 
vocal  C4>rds  of,  false,  846 
inferior,  846 
superior,  846 
true,  846 
Lateral  masses  of  ethmoid,  180 

tract,  619,  620 
Lee,  researches  on  sympathetic 

nerve,  717 
Leg,  arteries  of,  553-564 
bones  of,  269 
fasciffi  of,  452 

deep,  457 
landmarks  of,  972 
ligaments  of,  330-341 
lymphatics  of,  603 
mus(>les  of,  452 
nerves  ot  700 
veins  of,  588 
Lens,  crystalline,  742 
capsule  of,  128,  742 
changes  produced  in  bv  age, 

743 
development  of,  123 
structure  of,  742 
suspensory  ligament  of,  742, 
743 
Lieberklihn,  crvpts  or  follicles 

of,  803 
Ligament  or  Ligaments,  287 
accessory,  317 

acromio-clavicular,  superior, 
314 
inferior,  314 
alar  of  knee,  334 
of  ankle,  anterior,  340 

lateral,  340 
annular  of  ankle,  460 
anterior,  460 
external,  461 
internal,  461 
of  radius  and  ulna,  321 
of  stapes,  755 
of  wrist,  anterior,  427 
posterior,  427 
anterior  of  ankle,  460 
of  carpus,  323 
of  elbow,  319 
of  knee,  334 
of  wrist,  324 
arcuate,  402 
aryteno-epiglottic,  846 
astragalo-scaphoid,  344 
atlo-axoid,  anterior,  297 

posterior,  297 
of  bladder,  false,  880 

true,  880 
broad,  of  liver,  812 

of  uterus,  788,  902 
Burns's,  922 

calcaneo-astragaloid,     exter- 
nal, 342 
interosseous,  342 
posterior,  342 
calcaneo-cuboid,  internal,  343 
long,  343 
short,  343 
superior,  343 
calcaneo-scaphoid,     inferior. 
344 
superior,  844 
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Ligament  or  Ligaments — 
capsular.        See    individnal 

Joints, 
carpo-metacarpal,  327 
of  carpus,  324 
central,  of  spinal  cord,  612 
check,  161,  300 
ciliary  of  eye,  733,  736 
common  vertebral,  anterior, 
298 

posterior,  293 
conoid,  314 
coraco-acromial,  316 

landmarks  of,  977 
coraco-clavicular,  314 
coraco-humeral,  317 
coracoid,  316 
coronary  of  knee,  337 

of  liver,  812 
costo-clavicnlar,  313 
costo-colio,  793 
costo-stemal,  anterior,  305 

posterior,  306 
costo-transverse,  304 
costo-vertebral,  803 
costo-xiphoid,  807 
cotyloid,  332 
crico-arytenoid,  845 
crico-thyroid,  845 
crucial  of  knee,  385,  386 
cruciform,  298 
deltoid,  840 

dorsal.   See  individual  Joints, 
of  elbow,  818 

anterior,  819 

external  lateral,  819 

internal  lateral,  319 

posterior,  310 
falciform  of  liver,  812 
femoral,  921 
jfjistro-phrenic,  792 
Gimbernat's,   393,   912,  913, 

922    923 
jrlenoid,' 231,  317,  829 
^losso-epiglottidean,  844 
Iley's,  922 
of  hip,  330 

hyo-epiglottic,  844,  845 
ilio-femoral,  331 
ilio-lumbar,  808 
of  incus,  755 
interarticular  of  ribs,  304 
interchondral,  807 
interclavicular,  313 
intercostal,  307 
interosseous.     See  individual 

Joints, 
interspinous,  295 
intertransverse,  296 
intervertebral,  294 
of  jaw,  801 
of  knee,  384 
of  larynx,  844 

lateral.  See      individual 

Joints. 

of  bladder,  880 

of  liver,  812 

of  uterus,  902    • 
of  liver,  812 

lonjritudinal  of  liver,  812 
lumbo-iliac,  300 


Ligament  or  Ligaments — 
lumbo-sacral,  808 
of  malleus,  755 
metacarpal,  327,  829 
metacarpo-phalangeal,  329 
metatarsal,  346 
metatarso-phalangeal,  846 
oblique,  321 
obturator,  812 
occipito-atloid,  anterior,  299 

lateral,  800 

posterior,  300 
occipito-axoid,  800 
odontoid,  300 
orbicular,  321 
of  ossicula,  754 
of  ovary,  908 
palmar,  324,  325,  828 
palpebral,  745 
of  patella,  334 

landmarks  of,  972 
of  pelvis,  308 
peritoneal,  791 
of  phalanges  of  hand,  330 

of  foot,  846 
of  pinna,  749 
plantar,  348,  845 
posterior  of  carpus,  326 

of  elbow,  311 

of  incus,  755 

of  knee,  886 

of  wrist,  324 
Poupart's,  393,  912 
pterygo-maxillary,  360 
pubic,  anterior,  811 

posterior,  811 

superior,  311 
pubo  -  prostatic,     880,     885, 

989 
radio-carpal,  328,  824 
radio-ulnar,  anterior,  822 

inferior,  822 

middle,  321 

posterior,  822 
recto-uterine,  902 
rhomboid,  313 
round,  of  hip,  831 

of  liver,  790,  812,  818 

of  radius  and  ulna,  321 

of  uterus,  902,  908 
sacro-coccygeal,  anterior,  810 

posterior,  311 
sacro-iliac,  anterior,  809 

oblique,  309 

posterior,  309 
sacro-sciatic,  anterior,  809 

lesser,  800 

posterior,  309 
sacro-vertebral,  810 
of  scapula,  816 
soapulo-olavicular,  314 
of  shoulder,  316 
of  spleen,  822 
of  stapes,  756 
stellate,  303 
sternal,  807 

st^rno  -  clavicular,     anterior, 
313 

posterior,  818 
of  sternum,  307 
structure  of,  287 


Ligament  or  Ligaments — 
stylo-hyoid,  302 
stylo-maxillary,  801, 866 
subflavoua,  295 
subpubic,  811 
supraspinous,  296 
suspensory,  of  incus,  756 

of  lens,  742,  743 

of  liver,  812 

of  mallens,  754 

of  mamma,  406 

of  penis,  887 

of  spleen,  822 
sutural,  287 
tarsal,  842 

of  eyelids,  746 
tarso-metatarsal,  346 
of  thumb,  825 
thyro-arytenoid,  inferior,  W7 

superior,  846 
thyro-epiglottic,  844,  846 
thyro-liyoid,  846 
tibio-fibular,  389 
tibio-tarsal,  840 
transverse  of  atlas,  297 

of  hip,  833 

of  knee,  337,  339 

of  scapula,  816 

of  tibio-fibular,  339 
trapezoid,  314 
triangular,  893,  918,  933 

landmarks  of,  967 
of  tympanic  bones,  766 
ulno-carpal,  824 
of  urethra,  913 
of  uterus,  902 
of  vertebrae,  293 
vesico-uterine,  902 
of  Winslow,  335 
of  wrist,  823 

anterior,  824 

lateral,  external,  324 
internal,  324 

posterior,  324 
Y,  331 
of  Zinn,  864 

See    also    Ligamenta  and 
Ligamentum. 
Ligamenta  alaria,  837 
subflava,  143,  295 
suspensoria  of  mamma,  406 

See  also  Ligament. 
Ligamentum    arcuatuni    exter- 
num, 402 

internum,  402 
denticulatum,  612 
latum  pulmonis,  865 
mucosum,  337 
nuchflP,  382 
patelhe,  334 
pectinatum  iridis,  735 

landmarks  of,  972 
posticum  Winslow ii,  335 
spirale,  759 
suspensorinm,  300 
teres.     See  Ligament,  round. 
See  also  Ligament. 
Ligation  of  arteries.     Sf^  Op- 
eration. 
Limbs,  bones  of,  224 
development  of,  125 
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limbius  laminio  spiralis,  759 

luteus,  737 
line,  curved,  of  ilium,  256 
of  occipital  bone,  160 
incremental,  769 
intertrochanteric,  265 
mylo-hyoidean,  197 
N61aton's,  969 
oblique,  of  clavicle,  225 
of  fibula,  274,  275 
of  lower  jaw,  195,  197 
of  radius,  242 
of  tibia,  272 
pectineal,  258 
linea  alba,  393,  399 
landmarks  of,  961 
aspera,  265 
ileo-pectinea,  256 
quadrati,  265 
splendens,  612 
lineffi  serailunares,  399 
landmarks  of,  960 
transverssB  of  abdomen,  399 
landmarks  of,  961 
of  fourth  ventricle,  648 
Lingual  bone,  215 
Lingnetta  larainosa,  644 
Lips,  764 

arteries  of,  486 
Liquor  amnii,  110 
chyli,  38 
Cotunnii,  761 
Morgagni,  742 
sanguinis,  33,  36 
8carp»,  762 
seminis,  896 
Lithotomy,   parts  avoided  in, 
987 
parts  concerned  in,  932,  986 
divided  in,  937 
Littr6,  glands  of,  884 
Liver,  811 

arteries  ot  584,  816,  817 

cells  of,  816 

changes  of  position  in,  812 

circulation  in,  816 

coats  of,  815 

development  of,  130 

distribution  of  vessels  to,  in 

foetus,  839 
ducts  of,  817,  819 
fissures  of,  813 
landmarks  of,  964 
ligaments  of,  812 
lobes  of,  813,  814 
lobules  of,  815 
lymphatics  of,  606,  815 
nerves  of,  815 
situation,   size,  and   weight, 

811 
structure  of,  815 
surfaces  and  borders  of,  811 
vessels  of,  816 
Lobes  of  cerebellum,  646 
anterior,  646 
digastric,  646 
inferior  posterior,  646 
median,  646 
pneumogastric,  646 
posterior,  646 
semilunar,  646 


Lo])es — 

slender,  646 
square,  646,  815 
subpeduncular,  646 

of  cerebrum.    See  Cerebnim. 

of  kidney,  869 

of  liver,  813,  814 

of  lung,  867 

optic,  643,  644 

of  prostate,  886 

of  testis,  892 

of  thymus,  864 

of  thyroid,  862 

See  Lobules,  etc. 
Lobule  of  ear,  748 
Lobules,  cuneate,  629 

of  kidney,  869 

of  lung,  859 

parietal,  628 
Lobulettes  of  lung,  861 
Lobuli  testis,  893 
Lobulus  caudatus,  815 

centralis  of  cerebellum,  646 

pnecuneus,  629 

quadratus,  629,  815 

Spigelii,  816 
Lobns.    See  Lobules  and  Lobes. 
Ix)cus  cffjruleus,  648 

niger,  633 

perforatus  anterior,  632 
posterior,  633 
Looped  tubes  of  Henle,  871 
Lower  extremity,  arteries  of, 
553 

bones  of,  253 

fasciffi  of,  437 

ligaments  of,  330 

lymphatics  of,  602 

muscles  of,  437 

nerves  of,  698 

veins  of,  688 
Lower  jaw.  See  Inferior  maxil- 
lary bone. 
Lower,  tubercle  of,  831 
Lungf*,  856 

air-cells  of,  859 

air-sacs  of,  859 

alveoli  of,  859,  861 

apex  of,  856 

landmarks  of,  953 

capillaries  of,  859 

color  of,  857 

development  of,  131 

fissures  of,  857 

in  foetus,  131 

landmarks  of,  957 

lobes  of,  857 

lobules  of,  859 

lobulettes  of,  859,  861 

lymphatics  of,  608,  862 

nerves  of,  862 

outline  of,  on  chest-wall,  957 

parenchyma  of,  859 

pulmonary  artery,  509,  832, 
861 
veins,  570,  595,  835 

root  of,  857 

structure  of,  859 

subdivision  of  bronchi  in,  859 

vessels  of,  861 

weight,  color,  etc.,  857 


Lunulas  of  nails,  94 
Luschka's  gland,  541 
Lymph,  87,  88 

corpuscles,  3^ 

path,  88,  89 

sinus,  88,  89 
Lymphatic  duct,  right,  698 
Lymphatic  glands,  88,  596 

auricular,  posterior,  698 

axillary,  602,  608 

brachial,  601 

bronchial,  608 

buccal,  598 

cervical,  600 

of  elbow,  602 

gluteal,  603 

of  groin,  602,  603,  969 

of  head,  superficial,  699 

hilum  of,  88 

iliac,  external,  604 
internal,  604 

inguinal,  deep,  603 
superficial,  602 

intercostal,  607 

internal  mammary,  608 

ischiatic,  603 

of  large  intestine,  607 

of  lower  extremity,  602 

lumbar,  604 

mammarv,  608 

mediastinal,  608 

mesenteric,  607 

of  neck,  600 

occipital,  598 

parotid,  598 

of  pelvis,  604 
deep,  604 

popliteal,  603 

radial,  602 

sacral,  604 

of  small  intestine,  607 

of  spleen,  607 

of  stomach,  607 

structure  of,  88 

submaxillary,  598 

of  thorax,  607 

tibial,  anterior,  603 

ulnar,  602 

of  upper  extremity,  601 

zygomatic,  598 
Lymphatics,  86,  596 

abdomen,  604 

afferent,  597 

arm,  601 

auricular,  598 

bladder,  606 

bone,  49 

broad  ligaments,  606 

bronchial,  862 

buccal,  598 

cardiac,  608 

cerebral,  599 

cervical,  600 

chest,  607 

clitoris.  605 

coats  of,  86 

cranial,  599 

diaplirairin,  608 

efferent,  597 

face,  deep,  599 
superficial,  699 
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Lymphatics — 

Fallopian  tubes,  606 

gall-bladder,  606 

general  anatomy  of,  86 

gluteal  region,  605 

groin,  910 

bead,  598 

heart,  608 

intercostal,  608 

internal  mammary,  608 

intestines,  607 

kidneys,  606,  875 

labia,  605 

lacteals,  607,  801 

large  intestine,  607 

leg,  608 

liver,  606,  815 

lower  extremity,  603 

lung,  608,  862 

meningeal,  599 

mesenteric,  607 

mouth,  599 

neck,  600 

nose,  599 

nymph 8B,  605 

occipital,  598 

oesophagus,  609 

ovaries,  606 

pancreas,  822 

parotid,  598 

pelvis,  604 

penis,  605 

perineum,  604 

pharynx,  601 

plexus  of,  88 

prostate,  606 

radial,  601 

rectum,  606 

scrotum,  605,  891 

small  intestine,  607 

spleen,  607 

stomach,  607 

stomata  of,  88 

structure  of,  86 

submaxillary,  598 

testicle,  606 

thoracic  duct^  598 

thorax,  607 

thymic,  609 

thyroid,  609,  865 

upper  extremity,  601 

uterus,  600 

vji^ina,  606 

valves  of,  86 

vessels  of,  86,  597 
Lymphoid  cellular  tissue.  42 
Lyra  of  fornix,  640 

Maci  LA  cribrosa,  757 
germinativa,  102 
lutea,  737,  741 
Magendie,  foramen  of,  611 
Magnum  (os)  of  carpus,  249 
Malar  bone,  189 

articulations  of,  101 
attachment  of  muscles  to, 

191 
development  of,  191 
Male  orpaiis  of  generation,  885 

development  of,  135 
Malleolus,  external,  274 


Malleolu 

internal,  272,  273 

landmarks  of,  973 
Malleus,  754 

suspensory  ligament  of,  754 
Malpighi,  capside  of,  869,  870 

pyramids  of,  869 

tuft  of,  869 
Malpighian  bodies  of  kidney, 
869,  870 

corpuscles  of  spleen,  825 
See  Malpighi. 
Mamma,   908.     8m  Mammary 

gland. 
Mammary  gland,  908 

areola  of,  909 

ducts  of,  909 

lobules  of,  909 

mammilla  of,  909 

nerves  of,  909 

nipple,  909 

structure  of,  909 

vessels  of,  909 
Mammilla  of  breast,  909 

of  kidney,  869 
Manubrium  of  malleus,  754 

of  sternum,  217 
Marrow  of  bone,  48,  54 

fcetal,  54 

primitive,  54 

spinal,  610,  612 
Marshall,  vestigial  folds  of,  128 
Masseter,  360 
Mastoid  cells,  openings  of,  752 

portion  of  temporal  bone,  170 
Matrix  of  nail,  94 
Maxillary   bone,  inferior.     See 
Inferior  maxillary  bone, 
superior.        See    Superior 
maxillary  bone. 
Meatus  auditoriusexternus,  172, 
750 
intemus,  173 

of  nose,  inferior,  214,  729 
middle,  181,  186,  214,  729 
superior,  181,  214,  729 

urinarius,  female,  900 
male,  884,  887 
Meckel's  cartilage,  119 

ganglion,  658 
Mediastinum,  854 

anterior,  855 

middle,  855 

j)osterior,  854,  855 
landmarks  of,  957 

testis,  893 
Medulla  oblongata,  618 

corpora  pyramidalia  of,  619 

fasciculi  graciles  of,  620 

tissures  of,  619 

gray  matter  of,  621 

lateral  tract  of,  619,  620 

olivary  body,  619,  620 

pyramids  of,  619,  620 

restifonn  bodies,  620,  621 

septum  of,  621 

structure  of,  621 
Medulla     spinalis,     612.       See 

S[)inal  cord. 
Medullary  canal  of  bone,  48 

membrane  of  bone,  48 


Medullarv — 

substance  of  brain,  54 
of  kidney,  869 
of  suprarenal  capsules,  876 

velum,  posterior,  of  cerebel- 
lum, 646 
Medullated  fibres,  64 
Meibomian  glands,  745 
Membrana  basilaris,  759 

eboris,  772 

fusca,  734 

granulosa  of  ovom,  102,  906 
of  retina,  734 

limitans,  738,  739 

nictitans,  746 

obturatrix,  120 

pupillaris,  123,  736 

sacciformis,  328 

suprachoroidea,  734 

tectoria,  759 

tympani,  753 
secundaria,  759 
Membrane   or    Membranes  uf 
aqueous  chamber,  741 

arachnoid,  cerebral,  616 
spinal,  610,  611 

basement,  100 

blastodermic  104 

of  brain,  614 

choroid,  738 

of  Corti,  769 

costo-coracoid,  408 

crico-thyroid,  845 

of  Demours,  782 

of  Descemet,  732 

fenestrated,  81 

fibro-serous,  99 

of  Uenle,  81 

hyaloid,  742 

hyoglossal,  726 

interosseous,  321 

Jacob's,  740 

of  Krause,  60 

Hmiting,  738 

mucous,  99,  100 

Nasmyth's,  771 

obturator,  259,  449 

pituitary,  728 

pupillary,  735 

of  Reissner,  760 

Schneiderian,  728 

serous,  99 

of  spinal  cord,  610 

synovial,  99,  287 

thyro-hyoid,  216.  844 

tubular,  62 

of  tympanum,  758 

vitelline,  102 

vitreous,  734 
Membranous  labvrinth,  761 

portion  of  urethra,  883 

semicircular  canals,  761 

zone,  760 
Meninges,  cerebral,  614 

spinal,  610 
Menisci,  46 
Meroblastic  ova,  103 
Mesencephalon,  120 
Mesentery,  788,  791,  792 
Mesoblast,  104,  106 
Mesoca^cum,  792,  809 
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M^soc^phale,  628 
Mesocolon,  ascending,  792 
descending,  792 
sigmoid,  793,  807 
transverse,  788,  789,  798,  807 
Mesorohinm,  897 
Mesorectum,  788,  793,  809 
Mecacarpos,  260 
development  of,  252 
peculiar  bones  of,  250 
Metatarsus,  288 
articulations  of,  346 
development  of,  286 
Metencephalon,  120 
Milk  teeth,  766,  768 
Mineral  base  of  bone,  50 
Mitral  valve,  885 
Modiolus  of  cochlea,  758 
Molar  teeth,  767 
Molecular  layer  of  retina,  788 
Monro,  foramen  of,  687,   640, 

641,648 
Mons  Veneris,  898 
Monticnlus  cerebelli,  646 
Morgagni,  hydatid  of,  185 

liquor  of,  742 
Morsus  diaboli,  904 
Motorial  end  plates,  79 
Mouth,  764 
landmarks  of,  960 
muscles  of,  857 
Mucoid  cellular  tissue,  42 
Mucous  membranes,  100 
Muller,  duct  of,  132 
Multicuspidate  teeth,  767 
Muscle  or  Muscles,  descriptive 
anatomy  of^  847 
of  abdomen,  892 
abductor  indicis,  481 
minimi  digiti  of  foot,  468 

of  hand,  480 
pollicis  of  foot,  462 
of  hand,  428 
accelerator  urinsB,  931 
accessorius  ad  sacro-lumba- 
lem,  887 
orbicularis  oris,  859 
pedis,  464 
of  acromial  region,  411 
adductor  brevis,  445 
longus,  445 
magnus,  445 
pollicis  of  hand,  480 
of  foot,  465 
anconeus,  424 
of  animal  life,  57 
anomalus,  857 
antitragicus,  749 
arytsano  -  epiglottidens    infe- 
rior, 849 
superior,  849 
arytffiuoideus,  848,  849 
attollens  aurem,  852 
attrahens  aurem,  352 
of  auricular  region,  852 
azygos  uvulsB,  377 
of  back,  380 
basio-glossus,  372 
biceps  of  arm,  415 

of  leg,  451 
biventer  cerviois,  389 

64 


Muscle  or  Musdes — 
of  bladder,  881 
brachial  region,  anterior,  418, 
420 

posterior,  428,  425 
brachialis  anticus,  416 
buccinator,  359 
bulbo-cavernosus,  931 
cerato-glossus,  872 
of  cervical  region,  364 
cervicalis  ascendens,  387 

descendens,  887 
chondro-glossus,  372 
ciliaris,  353 
ciliary  of  the  eye,  736 
circumflexus  palati,  876 
coccygeus,  935 
cochlcaris,  759 
complexus,  389 
compressor     nariuin    minor, 
357 
asi,  857 

sacculi  laryngis,  847,  849 

urethrsB,  933 
constrictor    isthini    faucium, 
873,  877 

pharyngis  inferior,  374 
medius,  874 
superior,  374 

urethras,  938 
coraco-brachialis,  415 
corrugator  cutis  ani,  929 

supercilii,  858 
cranial  region,  849,  350 
cremaster,  890,  914 
crico-arytffinoideus    lateralis, 
847,  849 

posticus,  847,  849 
crico-thyroid,  847,  849 
crureus,  442,  443 
dartos,  890 
deltoid,  41 1 
depressor  alsB  nasi,  857 

anguli  oris,  359 

epiglottidis,  849 

labii  inferioris,  358 
diaphragm,  402 
digastric,  369 
dilatator  naris  anterior,  357 

posterior,  857 
dilator  of  pupil,  736 
ejaculator  seminis,  931 
of  epicranial  region,  350 
erector  clitoridis,  899,  983 

penis,  932 

pilsB,  96 

spinfo,  386 
of  expiration,  397,  402 
of  external  ear,  352 
extensor    brevis    digitorum, 
462 

carpi  radialis  brevior,  423 
longior,  422 
I  ulnaris,  424 

coccygis,  391 

communis  digitorum,  423 

indicis,  426 

longus  digitorum,  454 

minimi  digiti,  424 

ossis  metiicarpi  pollicis,  425 
I         primiinternodii  pollicis,  425 


Muscle  or  Muscles — 

proprius  pollicis,  454 

secandi  internodii  pollicis. 
425 
extrinsic  of  larynx,  847 
of  eyeball,  356 
of  eyelids,  353 
of  face,  349 
femoral  region,  anterior,  439 

internal,  444 

posterior,  451 
fibular  region,  459 
flexor  accessorius,  464 

brevis  digitonim,  463 
minimi  digiti  of  foot,  465 

of  hand,  430 
pollicis  of  foot,  464 
of  hand,  429 

carpi  radialis,  418 
brevis,  419 
profundus,  419 
ulnaris,  419 

digitorum  profundus,  420 
sublimis,  419 

longus  digitorum,  458 
l)C)llicis  of  foot,  457 
of  hand,  421 

ossis  inetacarpi  pollicis,  428 

profundus  digitorum,  420 

sublimis  digitorum,  419 
of  foot,  461,  462 
of  forearm,  417 
gastrocnemius,  455 
gemellus  inferior,  450 

superior,  450 
general  anatomy  of,  57 
genio-hyo-glossus,  371 
genio-liyoid,  370 
of  gluteal  region,  446 
gluteus  maxunus,  446 

medius,  447 

minimus,  448 
gracilis,  444 
hamstring,  451 
of  hiuid,  427,  428 
of  head  and  face,  349 
helicis  mj\jor,  749 

minor,  749 
Hiltoifs,  847 
of  hip,  437 
humeral  region,  anterior,  414 

posterior,  416 
hyo-glossus,  372 
of  hyoid  bone,  367,  369 
of  iliac  region.  437 
iliacus,  438 
ilio-costalis,  387 
infracostal,  401 
of  infrahyoid  region,  367 
infntspinatus,  412 
of  inspiration,  402,  406 
intercostal,  400 

external,  400 

internal,  400 
of  intermaxillary  region,  359 
interossei,  dorsal,  431,  466 

palmar,  432 

plantar,  466 
int<?rspinale8,  390 
intertransversales,  891 
intrinsic,  of  larynx.  847 
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Muscle  or  Muscles — 
kerato-cricoideus,  847 
kerato-glossus,  872 
labial,  357,  868 
of  larynx,  869,  861,  847 
latissimus  dorsi,  882,  885 
laxator  tympani  m^or,  755 

minor,  765 
of  leg,  462 

levator  angiili  oris,  858 
scapulffl,  884,  885 

ani,  885,  984 

glandulfe  thyroidesa,  862 

labii  inferioris,  858 
superioris,  357 
alseque  nasi,  857 
proprius,  357 

menti,  858 

palati,  876 

palpebrcB    superioris,   858, 
354,  744 

prostatsB,  885,  935 
levatores  costarum,  401 
of  lingual  region,  871 
lingualis,  372 
of  lip,  857,  868 
of  little  finger,  430 
longissimus  dorsi,  887 
longus  colli,  378 
of  lower  extremity,  436 
lumbricales  of  foot,  464 

of  hand,  420,  431 
inasseter,  860 

of  maxillary  region,  857,  858 
of  mouth,  868 
multifidus  spinaB,  890 
muscularis  mucosas,  60,  797 
mylo-hyoid,  870 
of  nasal  region,  856 
nuao-labiidis,  359 
of  neck,  868 
of  nose,  356,  728 
oblique.     See    Muscle,    obli- 

(jUUS. 

obliquus  ascendens,  387,  911 

iiuris,  749 

capitis  inferior,  301 
superior,  391 

descendens,  394,  912 

externus    abdominis,    892, 
911 

internus    abdominis,    394, 
913 

oculi  inferior,  355 
superior.  355 
obturator  externus,  450 

internus,  449 
(H'cipito-frontftlis,  350 
omo-hvoid,  3r)8 
opponens  minimi  digiti.  431 

pollicis,  428 
orbicuhiris  latus,  353 

oris,  3o9 

palf)ebranim,  353,  744 
of  orbit^il  regi(m,  354 
of  [mlatjil  region,  375 
of  pjihite.  77o 
palato  ijlossus.  373.  377 
palato -phai'vngeus,  377 
palinaris  brevis,  430 

longus,  419 


Muscle  or  Muscles — 
of  palpebral  region,  353 
pectineus,  444 
pectoralis  major,  406 

minor,  408 
of  penis,  981,  982 
of  perineum,  female,  988 

male,  930 
peroneus  brevis,  459 

longus,  459 

tertius,  454 
of  pharyngeal  region,  378 
of  pharynx,  878 
of  pinna,  749 
of  plantar  region,  462 
plantaris,  456 
platysma  myoides,  864 
popliteus,  457 
prievertebral,  879 
pronator  quadrat  us,  421 

radii  teres,  418 
psoas  magnus,  437 

parvus,  488 
pterygoid,  external,  362 

internal,  862 
of  pterygo-maxillary  region, 

862 
pyramidalis  abdominis,  398 

nasi,  856 
pyriformis,  448 
quadratus  femoris,  450 

lumborum,  898 

menti,  858 
quadriceps    extensor    cruris, 

442 
radial  region,  422,  428 
rectus  abdominis,  398 

capitis  anticus  major,  378 
minor,  378 
posticus  major,  391 
minor,  391 

femoris,  442 

lateralis,  878 

oculi  externus,  354 
inferior,  354 
internus,  354 
superior,  354 

sternalis,  408 

thoracis,  401 
retrahens  an  rem,  352 
rhoiuboideus,  357 

major,  384 

minor,  384 
rin^.  737 

risorius  of  Santorini,  360 
rotatores  s])inje,  390 
flaoro-lumbalis,  387 
sartorius,  441 

landmarks  of,  970 
scalenus  anticus,  379 

inedius.  380 

])ostious,  380 
scapular  rejrion,  anterior,  411 

posterior,  412 
semimembranosus,  452 
semis[»inalis  colli.  390 

dorsi,  390 
semitendinosus,  451 
serratus  Timfjnus,  401^ 

posticus  inferior,  385 
superior,  385 


Muscle  or  Muscles — 
sole  of  foot,  468 
soleus,  456 

sphincter  ani,  e;Etemal,  929 
internal,  809,  929 

of  pupil,  786 

vaginse,  988 
spinalis  cervicis,  389 

colli,  889 

dorsi,  887 
splenius,  886 

capitis,  886 

colli,  886 
stapedius,  755 
sterno-cleido-mastoid,  365 

landmarks  of,  953 
sterno-hyoid,  867 
stemo-mastoid,  805 
i      stemo-thyroid,  867 
I      stylo-glossus,  873 
I      stylo-hyoid,  370 

stylo-pharyngeus,  375 
subanconens,  417 
subclavius,  408 
subcrureus,  448 
subscapularis,  411 
supinator  brevis,  426  . 

longus,  422 
supracostal,  401 
supraspinales,  890 
supraspinatns,  412 
temporal,  861 
of  temporo-maxillary  region, 

860 
tensor  palati,  876 

tarsi,  358 

tympani,  758,  755 

vaginsB  femoris,  441 
teres  m^or,  418 

minor,  413 
of  thigh,  4:39,  451 
of  tboracic  region.  anteri(»r, 
406 

lateral,  409 
of  thorax,  400,  406 
of  thumb,  428 
thyro-arytamoideus,  848,  Mh 
thvro-ei)*iglottideus.  848,  84!» 
thvro-hvoid,  368 
tibialis  anticus,  453 

posticus,  458 
tibio-fibular  region,  anterior, 
453 

posterior,  455 
of  tongue,  371,  726 
trachealis,  852 
trachelo-mastoid,  387 
tragicus,  749 

transversalis  abdominis.  397. 
914 

colli,  387 
transversus  auricula',  749 

pedis,  465 

perinei.  932 
in  female,  933 
trapezius,  381 
triangularis  menti.  358 

sterni,  401 
triceps  extensor  cruris,  442 
oubiti,  416 

femoralis,  443 
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Muscle  or  Muscles — 

triticeo-glossus,  849 

of  trunk,  880 

tif  tympanum,  755 

of  ulnar  region,  430 

of  upper  extremity,  406 

of  ureters,  881 

of  urethra,  931 

vastus  extemus,  442 
intemus,  442,  443 

vertebral     region,     anterior, 
378 
lateral,  379 

zygomaticns  major,  358 
minor,  358 
Muscles,   General  Anatomy  of^ 
57 

of  animal  life,  57 

aponeuroses  of.    See  Aponeu- 
roses. 

arrangement  of  fibres  of,  58 

bipenniform,  347 

blood-vessels  of,  62 

capillaries  of,  62 

cells,  60 

development  of,  125 

fasciculi  of,  57 

fibres  of,  57 

fibnllsB  of.  58,  59 

form  of;  347 

insertion  of,  347 

involuntary,  61 

lymphatics  of,  62 

mode    of    connection    with 
bone,  etc.,  347 

nerves  of,  62 

nomenclature  of,  347 

of  organic  life,  60 

origin  of,  347 

penniform,  347 

perimysium,  57 

primitive  fasciculi  of,  57 
fibrils  of,  58 

radiated,  347 

sarcolemma,  58 

sarcous  elements  of,  59 

sheath  of,  57 

size  of,  347 

striped,  57 

structure  of,  57 

tendons  of,  348 

unstriped,  60,  61 

voluntary,  57 
Muscular  tissue,  57 
Muscularis    mucosae,   60,    100, 

810 
Musculi  papillures  of  left  ven- 
tricle, 836 
of  right  ventricle,  833 

pectinati,  in  left  auricle,  835 
in  right  auricle,  832 
Musculus.     See  Muscle. 
Myeloplacjues,  48 
Myosin,  61 

Naboth,  ovula  of.  904 
Nails,  94 

chemical  composition  of,  95 

general  anatomy  of,  04 

lunula  of,  94 

matrix  of,  94 


Nails — 
root  of,  94 
structure  of,  94 
Nares,  anterior,  211 

posterior,  211,  781 
landmarks  of,  951 
septum  of,  211,  728 
Nasal  bones,  183 

articulations  of,  184 

development  of,  184 
cavities.     See  Nares. 

landmarks  of,  949 
foss(B,  211,  729 

apertures  of,  729 

arteries  of,  729 

mucous  membrane  of;  728 

nerves  of,  730 

veins  of,  729 
Nasymth's  membrane,  771 
Nates  of  brain,  643,  650 
Navicular  bone,  280 
Neck,  fasciae  of,  364 
glands  of,  600 
landmarks  of,  952 
lymphatics  of,  600 
muscles  of,  363 
surgical  anatomy  of,  367 
triangles    of,    anterior,    366, 

369,  493 
veins  of,  574 

landmarks  of,  952 
N^laton's  line,  969 
Nerve  or  Nerves,  62,  610,  649 
Descriptive  Anatomy  of— 
abducens,  663 
accessory,  673 

obturator,  700 
acromial,  680 
Arnold's,  671 
articular,  690,  700,  703,  708, 

710 
auditory,  668,  762 
auricular,  of  auricularis  mag- 
nus,  679 

of  aurioulo-temporal,  661 

posterior,  from  facial,  667 

of  second  cervical.  681 

of  small  occipital,  680 

of  vagus,  671 
auricularis  magnus,  679 
auriculo -temporal,  661 
of  brachial  plexus,  683 
of  bronchi,  862 
buccal,  660 

of  facial,  668 
cardiac,  716 

cervical,  673 

inferior,  716 

middle,  716 

of  pneumogastric,  671 

superior,  716 

thoracic,  671,  673 
cardiacus  niagnus,  716 

minor,  716 
carotid,  659,  670 
cavernous,  of  penis,  722 
cerncal,  677 

anterior,  678 

cardiac,  673 

posterior,  682 

superficial,  679 


Nerve  or  Nerves — 
cervico-facial.  667 
chorda  tympani,  666,  756 
ciliary,  long,  655 

short,  655 
circumflex,  687 
clavicular,  680 
coccygeal,  703,  704 
cochletu*,  763 
commnnicans  noni,  681 

peronei,  709,  710 
of  Cotunnius,  659 
cranial,  649 

classification  of,  649 

origin  of,  649 
cniral,  698 

anterior,  700 
cutaneous,  external,  687,  699 
internal,  687 
lesser  internal,  689 

of  buttock  and  thigh,  708 

of  cervical  plexus,  679 

circumflex,  687 

coccygeal,  704 

crural,  anterior,  700 

dorsal  of  ulnar,  691 
nerves,  693 

dorsalis  penis.  706 

of  frontal,  654 

hemorrhoidal,  inferior,  706 

ilio-hypogastric,  698 

ilio-inguinal,  698 

of  inguinal  region,  910 

intercostal,  694 

intercosto-humeral,  694 

internal,  689,  702 

of  ischio- rectal  region,  928 

lateral  of  dorsal,  696 
of  intercostal,  694 

of  liver,  816 

lumbar,  696 

median,  689 

middle,  702 

musculo  -  cutaneous,     687, 
702,  711 

musculo-spiral,  692 

obturator,  699 

palmar,  680,  691 

of  patella,  708 

permeal,  706 

peroneal,  710 

plantar,  709 

popliteal,  external,  710 
internal,  708 

radial,  692 

sacral,  703 

sciatic,  lesser,  706 
small,  705 

of  thigh,  external,  698 
internal,  699 
middle,  699 

of  thorax,  anterior,  b94 
lateral,  694 

tibial,  anterior,  710 
posterior,  709 

ulnar,  691 
dental,  anterior,  657,  730 

inferior,  661 

of  inferior  dental,  662 

posterior,  057 
clescendens  noni,  676 
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Nerve  or  Nerves — 
digastric,  from  facial,  667 
digital  of  foot,  dorsal,  709 
plantar,  709 

of  hand,  dorstd,  690 
palmar,  median,  690 

radial,  693 

ulnar,  690 
dorsal,  693 

peculiar,  696 
roots  of,  693 
of  penis  706 
dorsi-lumbiir,  697 
dorsi-spinal,  697 
of  dura  mater,  615 
eighth  pair,  668 
of  eyeball,  744 
facial,  664 

of  anricularis  magnus,  679 
of  femoral  artery,  554 
fifth,  653 
first,  649 
fourth,  652 
frontal,  654 
ganglionic   branch  of  nasal, 

655 
gastric    branches    of   vagus, 

678 
genital,  698 
genito-cruriil,  698 
glosso-pharyngeal,  668 
gluteal,  inferior,  707 

superior,  705 
gustatory,  661 
of  heart,  672,  71 6,  838 
hemorrhoidal,  inferior.  706 
hepatic,  719,  815 
hypogastric,  698 
liypoglossal,  674 
iliac,  698 

ilio-hypogastric,  698 
ilio-inguinal,  608 
incisor,  662 

infrainaxillary,  of  facial,  668 
infraorbital  of  facial,  658,  667 
intratrochlear,  655 
intercostal,  694 

lower,  694 

upper,  694 
intorcosto-hunieral,  694 
interosseous,  anterior,  689 

posterior,  693 
ischiatic,  great,  708 

small,  706 
.Jacol)son'8,  670,  756 
of  kidney,  875 
labial,  058 
of  labyrinth,  756 
lachrymal,  654 
of  Lancisi,  635 
laryngeal,  external,  672 

inferior,  672 

internal,  672 

lecurrent,  672 

superior,  072 

of  sympathetic,  715 
lingual.  0(51,  726 

of  jrloKso- pharyngeal,  070 
of  liver,  815 
lumbar,  090 

roots  of,  Oyr, 


Nerve  or  Nerves — 
lumbo-sacral,  697 
of  the  lung,  862 
malar  branch  of  facial,  667 

of  orbital  nerve,  656 
masseteric,  660 
mastoid,  679 
maxillary,  inferior,  660 

superior,  656 
median,  689 
mental,  662 
of  motion,  649 
motor  oculi,  651 
musculo-cutaneous  of  abdo- 
men, 698 
inferior,  698 

of  arm,  687 

from  peroneal,  711 

superior,  698 
musculo-spiral,  692 
mylo-hyoid,  662 
nasal,    from    Meckel's    gan- 
glion, 659 

of  ophthalmic,  655,  730 

from    superior    maxillary, 
657 

from  Vidian,  659 
of  nasal  fossae,  728 
naso-palatine,  659,  730 
ninth,  674 
obturator,  699 

accessory,  700 
occipital  of  facial,  667 

great,  682 

small,  679 

of  third  cervical,  682 
ocxjipitalis  major,  682 

minor,  679 
oesophageal,  673 
olfactory,  631,  049,  730 
ophthalmic,  654 
optic,  650 
orbital,  656 

relations  of,  0(54 

of  superioi-  maxillary,  650 
palatine,  658 

anterior  or  large,  658,  730 

external,  051) 

middle,  659 

posterior  or  small,  059 
palmar  cutaneous  of  median, 
092 

deep,  092 

ulnar,  091 
palpebral,  057 
parotid,  001 
par  vagum.  070 
pathetic,  052 
perforans  Casserii,  087 
pericranial,  or  frontal,  054 
perineal,  700 

superficial,  706 
peroneal,  710 

landmarks  of,  973 
petrosal,  great,  659 

small,  603 

superficial      external,      or 
large,  059,  715 
pharyngeal,  of  external  laryn- 
geal, 072 

of  glosso-pharyngeal,  070 


Nerve  or  Nerves — 

of  Meckel's  ganglioa,  659 

of  pneumogastric,  672 

of  sympathetic,  715 
phrenic,  681 
plantar,  cutaneous,  709 

external,  710 

internal,  709 
pneumogastric,  670 
popliteal,  external,  710 

internal,  708 
portio  dura,  664 

inter  duram  et  mollem,  664 

intermedia,  664 

mollis,  668 
pterygoid,  660 
pterygo-palatine,  659 
pudendal,  inferior,  708 
pudic,  706 

pulmonary,  from  vagus.  673 
radial,  692 
recurrent  laryngeal,  672 

to  tentorium,  663 
renal  splanchnic,  718 
respiratorv,  external,  of  BeU, 
685 

internal,  of  Bell,  681 
sacral,  703 

roots  of,  703 
saphenous,  external,  or  short, 
709 

internal,  or  long,  703 
sciatic,  great,  708 

small,  706 
second,  650 
of  sensation,  649 
seventh,  664,  668 
sixth,  663 

of  special  sense,  649 
spermatic,  722 
spheno-palatine,  657 
spinal,   68,  676.     See   Si.inal 
nerves. 

accessory,  673 
splanchnic,  great,  718 

lesser,  718 

renal,  or  smallest,  718 
splenic,  719 
sternal,  680 

stylo-hyoid  of  facial,  667 
subclavian,  671 
subcutaneous  malar,  650,  667 
suboccipital,  678,  682 
subscapular,  686 
superficialis  colli,  679 

cordis,  716 
supraclavicular,  680 
supramaxillary  of  facial,  668 
supraorbital,  054 
suprascapular,  085 
supratrochlear,  054 
sympathetic,  75,  712 

cephalic  portion  of,  713 

cervical  portion  of,  713 

ganglia  of,  712 

lumbar  portion  of,  720 

pelvic  portion  of,  720 

thoracic  portion  of.  717 
tarsal,  710 

temporal,  of  auriculo- tempo- 
ral, 661 
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Nerve  or  Nerves — 
deep,  660 
of  facial,  667 
of  orbital  nerve,  656 
temporo-facial  667 
temporo-malar,  667 
third,  651 

thoracic,  anterior,  685 
cardiac,  678 
long,  685 
posterior,  685 
thyro-hyoid,  675 
thyroid,  715,  864 
tibial,  anterior,  710 

posterior,  709 
of  tongue,  661,  670,  726 
tonsillar,  670 
trifacial,  653 
trigeminns,  653 
trochlear,  652 
tympanic  of  facial,  666 
of  glosso- pharyngeal,  670, 
756 
ulnar,  690 
uterine,  722 
vaginal,  722 
vagus,  670 

ganglions  of,  671 
vestibular,  763 
Vidian,  659,  730 
of  Wrisberg,  689 
Nerve  or  Nerves,  General  Anat- 
omy of,  74 
afferent,  76 
cells,  63 
centrifugal,  76 
centripetal,  76 
cerebro-spinal,  73 
neurilemma  of,  74 
origin  of,  74 
plexus  of,  75 
sheath  of,  74 
structure  of,  74 
subdivision  of,  75 
termination  of,  75 
chemical  composition  of,  66 
corpuscles,  68 
efferent,  76 
fasciculi,  73 
fibres,  64 
funiculus  of,  74 
motor,  76 
sensory,  76 
sheath  of,  74 
spinal,  roots  of,  676 
sympathetic  75,  712 
terminations  of,  76 
Nerve  end  bulbs,  80 
hillocks,  79 
tufts,  79 
Nervous  centres,  development 

of,  120 
Nervous  substance,  62 
chemical  analysis  of,  66 
microscopic  appearance  of,  63 
Nervous  system,  62,  610 
of  animal  life,  63 
cerebro-spinal,  63,  610 
cortical  substance,  63 
divisions  of,  610 
fibrous  nervous  matter,  62,  64 


Nervous  system — 

ganglia,  63 

gelatinous  fibres  of,  62 

general  anatomy  of,  62 

gray  or  cineritious  substance, 
62,  63 

of  organic  life,  63 

sympathetic,  63 

tubular  fibres  of,  64 

vesicular  matter,  62,  63 

white  or  meduUary  substance 
of,  62,  64 
Nervous  tissue,  62.     See  Ner- 
vous Bjstem, 
Nervus  cardiacus  magnus,  716 
minor,  716 

cutaneus  patelles,  703 

petrosus  superfioialis  major, 
659,  715 

superficialLs  cordis,  716.     See 
Nerre. 
Neurilemma,  64 

of  cord,  610 
Neuroglia,  42,  67,  69 
Nidus  hirundinis,  646 
Nipple,  909 

landmiu'ks  of,  954 
Nodes  of  Ran  vie  r.  74 
Nodule  of  cerebellum,  646 
Noduli  Arantii,  833 
Nodulus,  648 
Nose,  726 

arch  of,  210 

arteries  of,  728 

bones  of,  183,  727 

bridge  of,  183 

cartilages  of,  727 
of  septum  of,  728 

columna  of,  726 

development  of,  124 

dorsum  of,  726 

fos^  of,  211,  728 

landmarks  of,  949 

meatuses  of,  181,  214,  729 

mucous  membrane  of,  728 

muscles  of,  356,  728 

nerves  of,  728 

septum  of,  184 

veins  of,  728 

vibrissas  of,  726 
Nostrils,  191,  211,  726 

landmarks  of,  949 
Notch,  cotyloid,  258 

ethmoidal,  168 

interclavicular,  225 

intercondyloid,  267 

intervertebral,  43 

nasal,  167 

popliteal,  271 

pterygoid,  178 

sacro-sciatic,  greater,  257, 262 
lesser.  257,  262 

sigmoid,  197,  198 

spheno-palatine,  193 

supraorbital,  167,  211 

suprascapular,  230 
Notochord,  106,  117 
Nuck,  canal  of,  897,  908 
Nucleus,  649 

CAudatus,  636 

central  gray,  7 1 


Nucleus — 

lenticularis,  636 
Nymphae,  899 

lymphatics  of,  605 

I  Occipital  bone,  160 

articulations  of,  163.  299 
attachment  of  muscles  to, 

163 
borders  of,  163 
development  of,  163 
structure  of,  163 
Ocular  cup,  123 

vesicle,  123 
Odontoblasts,  768,  772 
(Esophagotomy.  782 
(Esophagus,  781 
lymphatics  of,  601 
structure  of,  782 
surgical  anatomy  of,  782 
Olecranon,  235,  287 
landmarks  of.  978 
Olfactory  bulb.     See  Bulb,  ol- 
factory, 
cells,  79 

nerve.    Se^e  Nerve,  olfactory. 
Olivary  bodies  of  medulla  ob- 
longata, 619,  620 
Omenta,  787,  788,  792 
Omentum,  gastro-cx)lic,  792 
gastro-hepatic,  787,  792 
gastro-splenio,  792,  822 
great,  ,789,  792 
cavity  of,  789 
lesser,  789,  792 
sac  of,  789 
Opening,  aortic,  in  diaphragm, 
404,  783 
in  left  ventricle,  835 
auriculo- ventricular,  831,  885 
caval  in  diaphragm,  404.  788 
of  coronary  sinus,  881 
of  inferior  cava,  831 
oesophageal     in     diaphragm, 

404,  783 
of  pulmonary  artery,  882 

veins,  834 
sanhenous,  441,  920,  922.  925 

landmarks  of,  968 
of  superior  cava,  831 
See  also  Orifice. 
Operation  for  club-foot,  460 
of  laryngotomy,  852 
of  laryugo-tracheotomy,  852 
of  ligation  of  arteries.     See 

individual  Arteries, 
of  lithotomy,  936 
of  OBsophagotomy,  782 
of  staphylorraphy,  378 
for  strabismus,  856 
tracheotomy,  852 
for  wryneck,  367 
Opercula  of  dental  grooves,  778 
Opisthotonos,  960 
Ora  serrata,  737,  741 
Orbicular  bone,  754 
Orbits,  211 

arteries  of,  499 
muscles  of,  354 
relation  of  nerves  in,  664 
Organ  of  Corti,  760,  978 
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Organ — 

of  Giraldes,  135 
of  Rosenmuller,  135,  908 
of  sense,  723 
Orifice,      auriculo  -  ventricular, 
831,  832 
cardiac,  793 

oesophageal,  of  stomach,  798 
pyloric  of  stomach,  798 
of  uterus,  908 
of  vagina,  901 

See  also  Opening,  Aperture, 
Os,  and  Ostium. 
Os  calcis,  277 
hyoides,  215 
innominatnm,  253 
raagnum  of  carpus,  249 

orbiculare,  754 
planum,  180 

See  also  Bone, 
uteri,  903 
Ossa  triquetra,  182 

unguis,  189 
Ossicles  of  ear,  159,  753 
•Ossicula  of  tympanum,  159,  754 
Ossification  of  bone,  53 
centre  of,  53,  55 
intracartilaginous,  58,  56 
intramembranous,  53,  56 
subperiosteal,  53,  56 
of  spine,  progress  in,  150 
Osteoblasts,  48,  54,  56 
Osteoclasts,  55 
Osteo-dentine,  770 
Osteogenic  fibres,  56 
Osteology,  47 

Ostium   abdominale   of   Fallo- 
pian tube,  904 
internum,  903,  904 
uterinum,  903 
Otohtbs,  762 
Ovarv,  905 

corpus  luteum  of,  906 
development  of,  134 
Gnuitian  vesicles  of,  906 
ligament  of,  908 
lymphatics  of,  60(> 
nerves  of,  9o8 
ovisacs  of,  906 

shape,  position,   and   dimen- 
sions of,  905 
situation  of,  in  fcetus,  134 
stroma  of,  906 
tunica  albuginea  of,  906 
vessels  of,  9<)8 
Ovicapsules  of  Graafian  vesicle, 

906 
Oviducts,  904 
Ovisacs  of  ovary,  906 
Ovula  of  Xabotii,  904 
Ovum,  102 

changes  in.  1 14 
disoliarge  of,  907 
discus  proligerus,  102 
fecundation  of,  103 
general  anatomy  of,  102 
germinal  spot,  103 
vesicle,  102,  10:  J 
holoblastic,  103 
meroblastic,  103 
vitelline  membrane  of,  102 


Ovum — 

yelk  of,  102,  103 
zona  pellucida,  102 

Pacchionian  depressions,  168 

Pacinian  corpuscles,  77 

Pad  of  corpus  callosum,   576, 

685 
Palate,  776 

aponeurosis  of^  775 
arches  of,  775 
cleft,  378 

development  of,  119 
hard,  191,  776 
soft,  776 

muscles  of,  375,  775 
surgical  anatomy  of,  878 
bone,  191 

articulations  of,  193 
attachment  of  muscles  to, 

198 
development  of,  193 
Palm  of   hand,  landmarks  of, 

981 
Palmar  arch.     See  Arch. 
Palpation  by  rectum,  982 
PalpebrsB,  744 
Pampiniform  plexus  of  veins, 

591,  891,  908 
Pancreas,  820 
development  of,  131 
duct  of,  821 
landmarks  of,  965 
lesser,  821 
structure  of,  821 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  822 
Papilla  lachrymalis,  744,  747 

spiralis,  760 
Papilla),  coiyunctival,  732 
of  kidney,  869 
of  skin,  91 
of  tongue,  724 
circumvallat89,  724 
conicffi,  724 
fili  formes,  724 
fungiformes,  724 
maximic,  724 
medi(o,  724 
minimfo,  724 
structure  of,  725 
of  tooth,  771 
Par  vagum,  670 
Parietal  bones,  164 
angles  of,  165 
articulations  of,  166 
attachment  of  muscles  to, 

166 
borders  of,  165 
development  of,  165 
Parotid  gland,  776 

accessory  portion  of,  777 
duct  of,  777 

landmarks  of,  948 
lymphatics  of,  598 
nerves  and  vessels  of,  777 
Parovarium,  135,  908 
Pars  ciliaris,  741 

intermedia,  900 
Passages,  biliary,  818 
Patella,  269 


Patella- 
attachment    of    muscles    ot 

269 
development  of,  269 
fracture  of,  468 
landmarks  of,  971 
structure  of,  269 
Pecquet,  cistern  of,  597 

reservoir  of,  597 
Pedicles  of  vertebra,  143 
Peduncles  of  cerebellum.  647 
of  cerebrum,  632 
of  corpus  callosum,  631,  635 
of  pineal  gland,  641,  643 
Pelvis,  260,  878 
arteries  of^  545 
articulation  of,  308 

with  spine.  308 
axes  of,  262 
bones  of,  268 
boundaries  of,  262,  878 
brim  of,  262 
cavity  of,  262,  878 
contents  of,  878 
diameters  of,  261 
false,  260 
foetal,  263 
inlet  of,  260 
ligaments  of,  808 
lymphatics  of,  604 
male    and    female,    differ- 
ences of,  263 
outlet  of,  262 
position  of,  262 
of  viscera  at  outlet  of, 
935 
true,  260 
of  kidney,  867,  875 
Penis,  887 
arteries  of,  889 
corpora  cavernosa,  888 
corpus  spongiosum.  888 
development  of,  137 
dorsal  artery  of,  548 
nerve  of,  706 
vein,  590 
glans,  887 

lymphatics  of,  605,  890 
muscles  of,  931 
nerves  of,  706,  890 
prepuce  of,  887 
suspensory  ligament  of,  887 
Perforated  space,  anterior,  632 

posterior,  633 
Perforating  fibres  of  bone,  50 
Pericardium,  827 
fibrous  layer  of,  828 
relations  of,  828 
serous  layer  of,  828 
vessels  of,  829 
vestigial  fold  of,  128 
Perichondrium,  44 
Perilymph,  761 
Perimysium,  57 
Perineal  space,  928 
Perineum,  928,  930 
deep  boundaries  of,  930 
fascia,  deep,  933 
superficial,  930 
landmarks  of,  966 
lymphatics  ofi  605 
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Perineum — 

muscles  of,  933 
in  the  female,  935 

surgical  anatomy  of,  928 
Perineurium,  41,  74 
Periosteum,  48 
Peritoneum,  785 

cavity  of,  786,  787,  789 

folds  of,  786 

landmarks  of,  962 

lessor  cavity  of,  786 

ligaments  of,  791 

mesenteries,  788-792 

omenta  of,  787-792 

reflections  of,  786 

relations  of,  in  hernia,  916 

sacs  of,  787 
Pes  accessorius,  638 

anserinus,  6()5 

hippocampi,  638 
Petit,  canal  of,  743 
Petrous    portion    of   temporal 

bone,  171 
Peyer's  glands,  804 
Phalanges  of  ear,  761 

of  foot,  284 

articulations  of,  284,  846 
development  of,  286 

of  liand,  252 

articulations  of,  252,  830 
development  of,  253 
ungual,  252 
Pharynx,  781 

aponeurosis  of,  781 

arteries  of,  483 

development  of,  118 

nmscles  of,  373 

opening  of,  781 
Phleboliths,  590 
Pia  mater  of  brain,  617 

of  cord,  610,  612 

testis,  893 
Pigment,  44,  94 

cells  of  iris.  736 
Pigmentarv  layer   of  choroid, 

734* 
Piles,  external,  928 
Pillars  of  external  abdominal 
ring,  393,  912 

of  diaphragm,  403 

of  fauces,  775 

of  fornix,  639 

of  palate,  775 
Pineal  gland,  641,  648 

peduncles  of,  641,  648 
Pinna  of  ear,  748 

cartilage  of,  748 

ligaments  of,  749 

nmscles  of,  749 

nerves  of,  749 

structure  of,  748 

vessels  of,  749 
Pisiform  bone,  248 
Pit  of  stomach,  961 
Pituitary  body,  175,  682 
development  of,  121 
Placenta,  112,  841 

formation  of,  116 
Plasma,  83,  36 

Plate,  cribriform  or  horizontal, 
of  ethmoid,  179 


Plate- 
horizontal,  179,  191 
orbital,  168 
perpendicular,    of    ethmoid^ 

180 
pterygoid,  178 
vertical,  of  palate,  192 
Platysma  myoides,  864 
Pleura,  854 
cavity  of,  854 
costalis,  854 
landmarks  of,  957 
parietal  layer  of,  854 
pnlmonalis,  854 
reflections  of,  854 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  855 
visceral  layer  of,  854 
Plexus,  biliary,  816 

choroid,  685,  637,  641,  648 
interiobular,  817,  818 
intralobular,  816 
lobular,  816 
Plexus  of  Nerves,  75 
aortic,  719 
Auerbach's,  811 
brachial,  688 
cardiac,  anterior,  716 
deep,  or  great,  716 
superficiiu,  716,  717 
carotid,  714 

external,  714 
cavernous,  714 
cerebral,  714 
cervical  679 

branches  of,  679,  681 
posterior,  683 
coeliac,  718,  719 
colic,  left,  720 
middle,  719 
right,  719 
coronary,  anterior,  717 

posterior,  717 
cystic,  719 
diaphragmatic,  718 
epigastric,  718 
facial,  715 
gastric,  719 
gastro-duodenal,  719 
gastro-epiploic,  719 

left,  719 
gulae,  671,  673 
hemorrhoidal,  inferior,  722 

superior,  722 
hepatic,  719 
hvpogastrio,  720,  722 

*  inferior,  720.  722 
ileo-colic,  719 
infraorbital,  667 
lumbar,  697 
magnus  profundus,  716 
Meissner's,  811 
meningeal.  715 
mesenteric,  inferior,  720 

superior,  719 
cesophageal,  673 
ophthalmic,  715 
ovarian,  719 
pancreatic,  719 
pancreatico-duodenal,  719 
patellar,  703 
pelvic,  720,  722 


Plexus  of  Nerves — 

pharyngeal,  670,  715 
phrenic,  718 
prostatic,  722 

pulmonary,  anterior,  678, 
717 
posterior,  678,  717 
pyloric,  719 
renal,  719 
sacral,  704 
sigmoid,  720 
solar,  718 
spermatic,  719 
splenic,  719 
suprarenal,  719 
tonsillar,  670 
tympanic,  667,  756 
vaginal,  722 
vertebral,  716 
vesical,  722 
of  Veins,  570 
choroid.     See  Choroid, 
hemorrhoidal,  590 
interlobular,  817,  818 
intralobular,  816 
ovarian,  592,  908 
pampinifonn,     591,     891, 

908 
pharyngeal,  574 
pterygoid,  578 
spermatic,  591,  891 
uterine,  590 
vaginal,  590,  722,  817 
vesico-prostatic,  690 
Plica  semilunaris,  746 
Polar  globules,  108 
Pomum  Adami,  842 

landmarks  of,  952 
Pons  hepatis,  814 
Tarini,  638 
Varolii,  618,  628 
septum  of,  624 
structure  of,  628 
Popliteal    space.     See    Spac«, 

popliteal. 
Pores  of  skin,  91 
Portal  system,  592 
Portio  dura  of  seventh  nerve, 
664 
inter  duram  et  moUem,  665 
intennedia,  664 
mollis,  668 
Poms  opticus  of  sclerotic,  781 
Pott's  fracture,  468 
Pouch  of  Douglas,  788 
Pouches,  Douglas's,  902 
laryngeal,  847 
recto-vaginal,  902 
Poupjirt's   ligament,   393,   910, 
912 
landmarks  of,  962-968 
Pneputium  clit^iridis,  899 
Prepuce,  887 
Primitive  groove,  106 
sheath.  64 
trace.  106 
Process  or  Processes,  acromion, 
230 
alveolar,  184,  187 
angular,  external,  167 
internal,  167 
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Process  or  Processes — 
auditory,  172,  174 
basilar,  161 
ciliary,  735 
clinoid,  anterior,  178 

middle,  175 

posterior,  175 
cochleariform,  174,  753 
condyloid,  197 
coracoid,  230,  231 
coronoid,  of  lower  jaw,  197 

of  ulna,  237,  238 
ethmoidal,  of  inferior  turbi- 
nated, 194 
falciform,  921,  922 
frontal,  of  malar,  189,  190 
funicular,  897 
greater  of  os  calcis,  277 
hamular,  of  lachrymal,  189 

of  sphenoid,  178 
of  helix,  748 
of  incus,  754 
of  Ingrassias,  177 
jugular,  161 

lachrymal,  of  inferior  turbi- 
nated bone,  194 
lesser,  of  calcaneum,  277 
malar,  of  superior  maxillary, 

184, 187 
mastoid,  171 

landmarks  of,  947 
maxillary,  of  inferior  turbi- 
nated, 194 

of  malar  bone,  189,  190 

of  palate  bone,  192 
mental,  195 
nasal,  184,  187 
odontoid,  145 
olecranon,  237 
olivary,  175 
orbital,  of  malar,  189,  190 

of  palate,  102 
palate,  184,  185,  187 
post-glenoid,  170 
pterygoid,  of  palate  bone,  192 

of  sphenoid,  174,  178 
sphenoidal,  of  palate,  193 
spinous,  of  ilium,  256 

of  sphenoid,  176 

of  tibia,  270 

of  vertebnu,  143 
styloid,  of  fibula,  273 

of  radius,  243 

of  temporal,  173 

of  ulna,  240 
supracondyloid,  978 
transverse,  of  occipital  bone, 
161 

of  vertebraa.  143 
unciform,  249 

of  ethmoid,  181 
vaginal  of  sphenoid.  176 

of  temporal,  170,  173 
vermiform     of     cerebellum, 

646,  647 
zygomatic,  170,  189,  190 
Processus  ad  medullain.  647 
ad  poiitem.  647 
ad  testes,  644 
brevis,  of  malleus,  745 
caudatiis,  748 


Processus — 

clavatus,  620 

cochlearifonnis,  174,  753 

e  cerebello  ad  testes,  644,  647 

gracilis,  of  malleus,  754 

vaginalis,  of  testis,  897 
Promontory  of  sacrum,  153 

of  tympanum,  752 
Prosencephalon,  120 
Prostate  gland,  885,  935 

landmarks  of,  967 

ligaments  of,  885 

lobes  of,  886 

muscle  of,  885,  935 

position  of,  886,  935 

secretion  from,  887 

structure  of,  886 

surgical  anatomy  of,  936 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  886 
Protagon,  66 
Protoplasm,  38 
Protovertebrffl,  106,  117 
Protuberance,  frontal,  118 

maxillary  (ifcetal),  119 

occipital,  external,  160 
internal,  161 
landmarks  of,  947 
Pseudo-stomata  of  serous  mem- 
branes, 100 
Pubes,  255,  268 

articulations  of,  260,  311 

attachment    of   muscles    to, 
260 

development  of,  259 

landmarks  of,  962 

structure  of,  259 

symphysis  of,  258,  811 
Pudendum,  898 

Pulley  of  superior  oblique,  948 
Pulp  cavity  of  spleen,  823 

of  tooth,  768 
Pulse  at  wrist,  980 
Puncta  lachrymal ia,  744,  747 
landmarks  of,  949 

vasculosa,  634 
Pupil  of  eye,  735 

dilator  muscle  of,  736 

membrane  of,  736 

sphincter  muscle  of,  736 
Purkinje,  axis  cylinder  of,  64 
Pylorus,  793,  794 

landmarks  of,  964 
Pyramid  of  cerebellum,  646 

of  tliyroid  gland,  862 

of  tympanum,  752 

of  vestibule,  756 
Pyramidal  bone,  246 
Pyramids,  anterior,  620 

of  Ferrein,  871 

of  Malpighi,  8()9 

posterior,  620 

of  spine,  157 

QrADRiGKMiNAL  bodies,  643 

Radius,  242 

articulations  of,  244 
development  of,  244 
landmarks  of,  979 
muscles  attaehe<l  to,  244 
structure  of,  244 


Ramus  of  ischium,  258 
of  lower  jaw,  195 
of  pubes,  258 
Ranvier,  nodes  of,  74 
Raph^  of  corpus  callosom,  035 
of  palate,  776 
of  perineum,  930,  966 
of  scrotum,  890 
of  tongue,  724 
Rathke,   lateral    trabecule  of. 

118 
Receptaculum  cLyli,  597 
Rectum,  807 
coats  of,  809 
development  of.  180 
folds  of,  809 
landmarks  of,  967 
lymphatics  of,  607 
palpation  by,  982 
relations  of,  in  female,  901 

male,  812 
structure  of,  809 
Region  of  abdomen,  892,  784 
acromial,  muscles  of,  411 
auricular,  muscles  of,  852 
of  back,  muscles  of,  880 
brachial,  anterior,  muscles  oC 
417,  418,  420 
posterior,  423,  425 
cervical,  superficial,  muscles 

of,  864 
cranial,  850 
diaphragmatic,  402 
dorsal,  of  foot,   muscles  of, 

462 
epicranial,  muscles  of,  850 
epigastric,  784 

femoral,  anterior,  muscles  oC 
439 
internal,  444 
posterior,  451 
fibular,  459 
foot,  dorsum  of,  462 

sole  of,  462 
gluteal,  muscles  of,  446 
groin,  784,  910 
of  hand,  muscles  of.  427 
humeral,  anterior,  414 

posterior,  416 
hypochondriac,  784 
hypogastric,  785 
iliac,  784,  785 

nmscles  of,  437 
infrahyoid,  muscles  of,  367 
inguinal,  784,  785,  910 
intermaxillary,    muscles    of, 

359 
ischio- rectal,    surgical    anat- 
omy of,  928 
laryngo  -  tracheal,       surgical 

anatoinv  of.  852 
lingual,  muscles  of^  371 
lumbar,  784 

maxillarv,   inferior,    musc-les 
of,  358 
superior,  muscles  of,  357 
nasal,  muscles  of.  356 
orbital,  muscles  of,  354 
palatal,  nmscles  of,  875 
palmar,  muscles  of,  431 
palpebral,  musi^les  of,  353 
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pectoral,  muscles  of,  406 
of  perineum,  928 
pharyngeal,  muscles  of,  378 
plantar,  muscles  of,  462 
popliteal,  559 
pterygo-maxillary,      muscles 

of,  362 
pubic,  784 

radial,  muscles  ot  422,  428 
scapular,    anterior,    muscles 
of,  41 1 
posterior,  412 
Scarpa^s  triangle,  554 
of  skull,  anterior,  210 

lateral.  208 
suprahyoid,  muscles  of,  369 
temporo-maxillary,     muscles 

of,  360 
thoracic,  muscles  of,  400 
anterior,  406 
lateral,  409 
tibio-fibular,  anterior,  453 

posterior,  455 
ulnar,  muscles  of,  430 
umbilical,  784 

vertebral   anterior,    muscles 
of,  378 
lateral,  379 
Reil,  island  of,  632 
Reissner,  membrane  of,  760 
Reservoir  of  Pecquet,  597 
Respiration,    muscles    of,   404, 
408 
organs  of,  842 
development  of,  181 
Restiform   bodies    of    medulla 

oblongata,  620,  621 
Rete  Malpighii,  93 
mucosum,  92 
testis,  894 
Retiform  tissue,  42 
Retina,  737 
arteria  centralis  of,  502,  741 
connective-tissue  framework 

of,  740 
fovea  centralis  of,  720 
Jacob's  membrane  of,  740 
layers  of,  787-740 
limbus  luteus  of,  737 
meiubraua  limitans  of.  738 
pigmentary  layer  of,  740 
radiating  fibres  of,  740 
structure  of,  738 
yellow  spot  of,  737 
Retinacula  of  ileo-crocal  valve, 

805 
Ribs,  220 
attachment   of    muscles    to, 

222 
common  chfu*acters  of,  220 
development  of,  222 
false.  220 
floating,  220 
landmarks  of,  955 
ligaments  of,  303-307 
peculiar,  222 
rules  for  counting,  955 
true,  220 
vertebral,  220 
vertebro-ohondral,  220 


Ribs— 
vertebro-costal,  220 
vertebro-stemaJ,  220 
Ridge,  142 
crucial,  168 
internal  occipital,  161 
interosseous,  of  fibula,  274 

of  tibia,  272 
mylo-hyoidean,  197 
pterygoid,  177 
superciliary,  166,  168 
supraorbital,  211 
temporal,  164,  167,  170 
Rigor  mortis,  62 
Rima  glottidis,  846 
Ring,  abdominal,  external,  393, 
912 
internal.  915 

landmarks  of,  963 
crural,  925 
femoral,  925 

landmarks  of,  958 
fibrous,  of  heart,  836 
Rod-granules  of  retina,  739 
Rods  of  Corti,  760 

of  retina,  740 
Rolando,  arciform  fibres  of,  620, 
621 
fissure  of,  626 
tubercle  of,  623 
Rosenmliller,    organ    of,    135, 

908 
Rostrum   of   corpus  callosum. 
635 
of  sphenoid  bone,  176 
Rotation,  292 
Rugm  of  stomach,  795 
of  vagina,  901 

Si.c,  dental,  771 

lachrymal,  747 
landmarks  of,  949 

of  omentum,  789 
Sacculus  laryngis,  846,  847 

of  vestibule,  761 
Sacrum,  142,  152 

articulations  of,  156,  809 

attachment    of    muscles    to, 
156 

development  of,  156 

peculiarities  of,  155 

sexual  differences  in,  155 

structure  of,  155 
Saliva,  780 

paralytic,  780 
Salivary  glands,  776 

structure  of,  779 
Santorini,  cartilages  of,  844 
Sarcode,  38 
Sarcolemma,  58 
Sarcous  elements  of  muscle,  59 
Scala  media,  760 

tympani,  760 

vestibuli.  760 
Scalte  of  cochlea,  757,  759 
Scalp,  arteries  of,  946 

density  of,  946 

muscles  of,  350 
Scaphoid  bone  of  foot,  280 

of  hand,  245 
Scapula,  227 


Scapula — 

articulations  of,  232 

attachment   of    muscles    to. 
232 

development  of,  281 

landmarks  of,  960 

ligaments  of,  316 

muscles  of,  411 

structure  of,  231 
Scarfskin,  92 
Scarpa's  triangle.  554 
Schachowa,   spiral    tubule    of, 

871 
Schindylesis,  289 
Schlemm,  canal  of,  735 
Schneiderian  membrane.  72S 
Schultze,  cells  of,  65,  650 
Schwann,  white  substance  of, 

64 
Sclerotic,  731 
Scrotum,  890 

dartos  of,  890 

lymphatics  of,  605,  891 

nerves  of,  891 

septum  oi?,  890 

vessels  of,  891 
Sebaceous  glands,  96 
Secreting  glands,  100 
Segmentation  of  cells,  102 
Sella  turcicJ^  175,  203 
Semen,  896 
Semicirculai*  canals,  757 

membranous,  761 
Semilunar  bone,  246 

articulations,  246 
Seminal  ducts,  894 

granules,  894 

vesicles.     Ses  VesiculsB  semi- 
nales. 
Seminiferous  tubes,  894 
Senses,  organs  of,  723 
Septum  auricuhu*um,  831 

between  bronchi,  850 

crurale,  926 

intermuscular,  of  arm,  414 

lucidum,  633,  635,  638 

of  medulla  oblongata,  621 

of  nose,  194,  214,  727 
cartilage  of,  728 

pectiniforme,  888 

of  pons  Varolii,  628 

scroti,  890 

subarachnoid,  617 

of  tongue,  726 

ventriculorum,  832 
Serous  membranes,  99 
Serum  of  blood,  83 
Sesamoid  bones,  286,  980 
Sheath  of  arteries,  83 

crural,  923 

dental,  769 

dentinal,  769 

femoral,  923 

of  nmscles,  68 

of  nerves,  74 

svnovial,  288 
Shin.  271 
Shoulder- joint,  316 

bones  of,  224 

landmarks  of,  976 

muscles  of,  317,  410 
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Shoulder- joint — 

relation  of  biceps  tendon  to, 
818 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  317 
Sight  cells,  79 
Sigmoid  flexure,  807 
Sinus  or  Sinuses — 

of  aorta,  472,  834 

of  brain,  577 

cavernous,  578 

cerebral,  577 
landmarks  of,  947 

circular,  519 

circularis  iridis,  736 

confluence  of,  577 

coronary,  594,  831 

of  Cuvier,  129 

of  dura  mater,  577 

ethmoidal,  181 

frontal,  166,  168 
landmarks  of,  946 

of  heart,  830,  834 

of  jugular  vein,  574 

of  kidney,  868 

of  larynx,  846 

lateral,  578 

of  left  auricle,  834 

longitudinal,  inferior,  577 
superior,  577 

maxillary,  186 

nasal,  168 

occipital,  161,  578 

[)etrosal,  inferior,  579 
superior,  580 

placental,  113 

[)ocularis,  883 

prostatic,  135,  883 

pulmonary,  834 

of  right  auricle,  831 

of  skull,  166 

sphenoidal,  175 

straight,  577 

terminal,  127 

transverse,  580 

uro-genital,  136 

uterinus,  500,  904 

of  Valsalva,  aortic,  472 
pulmonary,  834 

venous,  571,  574 
Skeleton,  141 
Skin,  anatomy  of,  90 

appendages  of,  94 

areola^  of,  90 

cells  of,  92 

color  of,  94 

corium  of,  90 

cuticle  of,  92 

derma  of,  90 

development  of,  92,  125 

epidermis  of,  92 

furrows  of,  92 

hairs,  94,  95 

lymphatics  of,  94 

muscular  fibres  of,  90 

nails,  94 

nerves  of,  94 

pjipilhiry  layer  of,  91 

pores  of,  92 

rete  Malpighii,  93 

rcte  mucosum  of,  92 

sebaceous  glands  of,  96 


Skin- 
strata  of,  93 

sudoriferous  or  sweat  glands, 
96 

tactile  corpuscles  of,  77,  92 

true,  90 

vessels  of,  94 
Skull,  159,  201 

anterior  region  of,  210 

base  of,  203 

bones  of,  159 

cerebral  or  internal  surface, 
201,  203 

development  of,  118 

external  surface  of,  201,  206 

fissures  of,  183 

fossa  of,  anterior,  203 
middle,  203 
post<jrior,  204 

lateral  region  of,  208 

mastoid  portion  of,  209 

ossification  of,  119 

sutures  of,  200 

tables  of,  141 

vertex  of,  201 
Skull-cap,  946 

thickness  of,  947 
Socia  parotidis,  777 
Soft  palate,  775 

aponeurosis  of,  775 

arches  of,  775 

muscles  of,  376,  775 

pillars  of,  776 
Soft  parts,  development  of,  125 
Sole  of  foot,  muscles  of,  462 
Somatome,  108 
Somatopleure,  108 
Sommerring,  foramen  of,  737 

yellow  spot  of,  737 
Space,  anterior  perforated,  632 

axillary,  512 

corneal,  732 

of  Fontana,  735 

Haversian,  50 

intercostal,  220 

interglobular  of  dentine,  769 

interpeduncular,  632,  633 

medullary,  50 

popliteal,  265,  559 

l>()sterior  perforated,  633 

subarachnoidean,    611,    616, 
617 

subdural,  611,  616 
Spermatic  cord,  891 
arteries  of,  891 
landmarks  of,  963 
lymphatics  of,  892 
nerves  of,  892 
relation  of  to  femoral  ring, 
925 
in  inguinal  canal,  914 
veins  of,  891 
Spermatoblasts,  894 
Spermatozoa,  102.  103,  896 
Sphenoid  bone,  174 

articulations  of,  179 

attachment    of    muscles    to, 
179 

development  of,  178 
Sphenoidal  spongy  bones,  178 

turbinated  bones,  176 


Spheres,  vitelline,  108 
Sphincter  ani,  external,  929 

internal,  929 
of  the  pupil,  736 
Spinal  column,   142,  157.     Sei 

also  Vertebra, 
Spinal  cord,  69,  610,  612 
arachnoid  of,  610,  611 
arrangement    of    gray    and 

white  matter  in,  69 
central  canal  of,  73 

ligament  of,  612 
columns  of,  78,  613 
commissures  of,  614 
development  of,  117,  122 
dura  mater  of,  610 
filum  terminale  of,  612 
fissures  of,  618 
foetal  peculiarity  of,  612 
gray  commissure  of,  614 
ligamentum  denticnlatnm  ot 

612 
membranes  of,  610 
neurilemma  of,  610 
origin  of  spinal  nerves  in,  Ti 
pia  mater  of,  610,  612 
structure  of,  69,  611,  614 
white  matter  of,  69 
Spinal  nerves,  72,  676 

arrangement  into  groups, 
676 

branches  of,  677 

divisions  of,  677 

ganglia  of,  677 

origin  of,  72,  927 

landmarks  of,  959 

roots  of,  anterior,  78,  676 
posterior,  676 
Spine,  142.     See  Vertebra  and 
Process,  spinous. 

movements  of,  959 
development  of,  117 
ethmoidal,  175,  203 
of  ilium,  256 

landmarks  of,  962,  969 
of  ischium,  257 
nasal,  167,  168 

anterior,  188 

posterior,  191 
pharyngeal,  161 
of  pubes,  258,  962 
of  scapula,  229 
of  vert^brte,  143,  958 

landmarks  of.  958 
S[)lanchnopleure,  108 
Spleen,  822 

arterioles  of,  824 
artery  of,  824 
capillaries  of,  824 
colorless  elements  of,  824 
development  of,  131 
fibrous  elastic  coat  of,  823 
fiasure  of,  82*2 
hilum  of,  822 
landmarks  of,  964 
lymphatics  of,  607,  820 
Malpighian  corpuscles  of,  825 
nerves  of,  826 
proper  substance  of,  823 
serous  coat  of,  823 
structure  of,  823 
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Spleen — 

suspensory  ligament  of,  822 

trabeculsB  of,  B28 

veins  of,  826 
Splenium,  576,  635 
Spongy  bones,  sphenoidal,  78 
Spot,  germinal,  102 

of  Wagner,  102 

yellow,  787,  741 
Squainoas  portion  of  temporal 

bone,  169 
Stapes,  754 

annalar  ligament  of,  755 
Staphylorraphy,  378 
Steno's  duct,  777 
Sternum,  217 

articulations  of,  219 

attachment  of  muscles  to,  219 

development  of,  218 

landmarks  of,  954 

ligaments  of,  312 
Stilling,  canal  of,  742 
Stomach,  793 

alteration  in  position  of,  794 

alveoli  of,  796 

cardia  of,  793 

cellular  coat  of,  795 

curvatures  of,  798 

development  of,  180 

follicles  of,  796 

fundus  of,  793 

glands  of,  796 

landmarks  of,  964 

ligaments  of,  794 

lymphatics  of,  607,  798 

mucous  glands  of,  796 

mucous  membrane  of,   795, 
796 

muscular  coat  of,  795 

orifices  of,  793 

peptic  glands  of,  796 

pyloric  end  of,  798 

pylorus,  793,  794 

serous  coat  of,  794 

splenic  end  of,  798 

structure  of,  794 

surfaces  of,  798 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  797 
Stomata  of  lymphatics,  88 

of  serous  membranes,  99 
Strabismus,  operation  for,  856 
Stratum  corneum  of  epidermis, 
93 

lucidum,  93 
Striw  lateral es,  635 

hmgitudinalcs,  635 

of  muscles,  57 
Stroma  of  ovary,  905 
Subarachnoid  fluid,  611,  617 

septum,  611 

space  of  brain,  616,  617 
of  cord,  611 
Subdural  space,  611,  616 
Sublinj^ual  gland,  778 

duct  of,  778 
Submaxillary  gland,  778 

duct  of,' 778 
Subpeduncular  lobe  of  cerebel- 
lum, 646 
Subperitoneal     areolar    tissue, 
786 


Substantia   cinerea  gelatinosa, 
71 
perforata,  632 
Sudoriferous  glands,  96 
Sulci  of  cerebrum,  624,  625 
Sulcus  spiralis,  759 
Superciha,  744 
Superior  maxillary  bone,  184 
articulations  of,  188 
attachment  of  muscles  to, 

189 
development  of,  188 
Suprarenal  bodies  or  capsules, 
876 
development  of,  133 
structure  of,  877 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  878 
Surgical  anatomy — 
of  abdominal  aorta,  532 
air-passages,  852 
anterior  tibial,  562 
arch  of  aorta,  475 
axilla,  512 
axillary  artery,  515 
base  of  bladder,  981 
bend  of  elbow,  520 
brachial  artery,  520 
common  carotid  artery,  481 

iliac  artery,  542 
dorsalis  pedis,  565 
external  carotid,  482 

iliac,  551 
eye,  856 

facial  artery,  487 
femoral  artery,  555 
hernia,  918 
region,  452 
hamstring  tendons,  452 
inguinal  hernia,  910 
innominate  artery,  477 
internal  carotid,  498 

iliac,  545 
ischio-rectal  region,  928 
laryngo  -  tracheal     region, 

852 
leg,  460 

lingual  artery,  484 
of  lower  extremity,  467 
oesophagus,  782 
perineum,  930 
popliteal  artery,  560 
posterior  tibial,  566 
prostate  gland,  985 
radial  artery,  528 
Scarpa's  triangle,  554,  555 
of  soft  palate,  878 ' 
sterno-mastoid  muscle,  367 
subclavian  artery,  505 
superior  thyroid,  483 
talipes,  460 
temporal  artery,  490 
thoracic  aorta,  529 
triangles  of  neck,  498 
ulnar  aitery,  526 
of  upper  extremity,  433 
Sustentaculum  tali,  277 
Sutura,  289 
dentata,  289 
harmonia,  289 
limbosa,  289 
notha,  289 


Sutura — 

serrata,  289 

squamous,  289 

vera,  289 
Suture,  basilar,  200 

coronal,  200,  209 

cranial,  200 

i'tlimo-sphenoidal,  208 

ethmoido-frontal,  208 

false,  289 

frontal,  166,  200 

fronto-malar,  21 1 

fronto-maxillary,  211 

frontoparietal,  200 

fronto-sphenoidal,  203 

intermaxillary,  210 

int^rnasal,  21 1 

interparietal,  200 

lamMoid,  1 63,  200 

malo-maxillary,  211 

masto-occipital,  163.  201 

masto-parietal,  200 

naso-maxillary,  211 

occipito-parietal,  200 

petro-occipital,  163,  201 

petro-sphenoidal,    201,    203. 
207 

sagittal,  164,  200 

spheno-parietal,  200,  203,  209 

spheno-temporal,  203 

squamo-parietal.  200,  209 

squamo-sphenoidal,  201,  209 

squamous,  200,  203 

temporal,  172 

transverse,  201,  209 
Swallow's  nest  of  cerebellum, 

646 
Sweat-glands,  96 
Sylvius,  aqueduct  of,  i\42 

fissure  of,  626,  631 
Sympathetic  nerve.    Ses  Nerve, 

sympathetic. 
Symphysis  of  jaw.  195 

pubis,  258 
Synarthrosis,  288 
Synovia,  287,  288 
Synovial  membrane,  99,  287 

articular,  288 

bursal,  288 

vaginal,  288.     See  also  indi- 
vidual Joints. 
Syntonin,  61 
System,  Haversian,  48 

Tabatiere  anatomique,  980 

Tables  of  skull,  141 

TiK^tile  corpuscles  of  Wagner, 

77,  92 
Tienia  hippocampi,  637 

somicircularis,  635,  686 
violacea,  648 
Talipes,  varieties  of,  460 
Tarsus,  277 

articulations  of,  277-288 

development  of,  285,  342 
Taste-cells,  79 

corpuscles,  725 

goblets,  725 
Teeth,  766 

bicuspid,  767 

(Mini no,  767 
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Teeth — 
cement  of,  770 
classification  of,  774 
cortical  substance  of,  770 
crown  of,  766 
crusta  petrosa  of,  770 
cuspidate,  767 
cutting^,  766 
deciduous,  766 
dentine  of,  769 
development  of,  770 
enamel  of,  770 
eruption  of,  774 
eye,  767 
fang  of,  767 
growth  of,  772 
incisors,  766,  767 
intertubular  tissue  of,  769 
ivory  of,  769 
milk,  766,  768 
molar,  767 
mnlticuspidate,  767 
nest  of,  766 
papillffi  of,  771 
permanent,  766,  774 
premolar,  767 
pulp  cavity  of,  773 
roots  of,  766 
structure  of,  768 
temporary,  766,  768,  774 
tnbuli  of,  769 
wisdom,  768 
Tegmentum,  633 
Temporal  bone,  160 

articulations  of,  174 
attachment  of  muscles  to, 

174 
development  of,  174 
mastoid  portion  of,  170 
petrous  portion  of,  171 
squamous  portion  of,  169 
structure  of,  174 
Tendo  Achillis,  456 
landmarks  of,  973 
oculi,  353 
palpebrarum,  353 
Tendon,  348 

structure  of,  348 
central,  of  diaphragm,  403 
conjoined,  of  internal  oblique 
and    transversalis,    395, 
913 
cordiform,  of  diaphragm,  403 
popliteal,  landmarks  of,  972 
Tentorium  cerebelli,  IGl,  610 
Testes,  643,  890 

aberrant  duct  of.  894 
coni  vasculosi  of,  894 
coverings  of,  890,  892 
tuni(>a  albuginea,  893 
vaginalis,  892 
vasculosa,  893 
descent  of,  897 
development  of,  135 
gnbernaculum,  897 
lobules  of.  892 
lyinpliatics  of,  606,  891 
mode  of  descent  of,  897 
pia  mater  of,  893 
rote  of.  894 
size  and  weight  of,  892 


Testes— 

structure  of,  893 

tubuli  seminiferi  of,  894 

tunics  of,  892,  897 

vas  deferens  of,  895 
recta,  894 

vasculum  aberrans  of,  894 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  891 
Testes  muliebres.  905 
Testicles.     See  Testes. 
Thalamencephalon,  120 
Thalami  optici,  638,  635,  687, 

641 
Theca  vertebralis,  610 
Thigh,  bone  of,  263 

fascia  of,  437 

landmarks  of,  968 

muscles  of,  437-446 
Thorax,  217,  827 

base  of,  827 

bones  of,  217 

boundaries  of,  827 

cutaneous  nerves  of,  694 

fascisB  of,  406 

lymphatics  of,  607 

muscles  of,  406 

openings  of,  827 

parts  passing  through  upper 
openings  of,  827 

viscera  contained  in,  827 
Throat,  landmarks  of,  950 
Thumb,  articulations  of,  880 

landmarks  of,  981 

muscles  of,  431 
Thymus  gland,  864 

chemical  composition  of,  866 

lobes  of,  864 

structure  of,  865 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  866 
Thyro-hyoid  membrane,  844 
Thyroid  cartilage,  842 

landmarks  of,  952 
Thyroid  gland,  853,  862 

chemical  composition,  864 

isthmus  of,  853,  862 

lymphatics  of,  609,  864 

pyramid  of,  862 

structure  of,  862 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  864 
Tibia,  270 

articulations  of,  272 

attachment  of  muscles  to,  273 

development  of,  273 

fracture  of,  468 

landmarks  of,  971,  973 

structure  of,  273 
Tomes's  fibres,  772 
Tongue,  723 

arteries  of,  726 

development  of,  130 

epithelium  of,  725 

fibrous  septum  of,  726 

follicles  of,  725 

landmarks  of,  950 

lymphoid  tissue  of,  720 

mucous  glands  of,  725 
membrane  of,  724 

muscles  of,  371,  726 

nerves  of,  726 

papilla*  of,  724.    See  Pai)illje. 

tip  of,  724 


Tonsils,  776 

development  of,  180 
landmarks  of,  951 
nerves  and  vessels  of.  776 

of  cerebellum,  646 

pharyngeal,  781 
Tooth.     See  Teeth. 
Toothbone,  769 
Torcular   Herophili,    161,    162, 

577 
TrabeculfiB  of  corpus  caverno- 
sum,  888 

of  foetal  skull,  118 

lateral,  of  Rathke,  118 

of  spleen,  828 

of  testis,  893 
Trace,  primitive,  106 
Trachea,  850 

cartilages  of,  851 

development  of,  131 

glands  of.  852 

landmarks  of,  953 

muscles  of,  852 

relations  of,  851 

rings  of,  851 

structure  of,  851 

surgical  anatomy  of,  852 

vessels  and  nerves  of,  852 
Tracheotomy,  852 
Trachoma  glands,  746 
Tract,  lateral,  of  medoUa,  619 

optic^  633,  650 
Tractus  intermedio-Iateralis,  72 

opticus,  683,  650 
Tragus,  748 
Trapezium  bone,  248 
Trapezoid  bone,  248 
Triangle  of  Hesselbach.  917 

inferior  carotid,  369,  494 

of  neck,  anterior,  866,  493 
posterior,  366.  493,  494 
surgical  anatomv  of,  867, 
493 

occipital,  369,  496 

Scarpa's,  554 

subclavian,  396,  469 

submaxillary,  369.  495 

superior  carotid,  369,  494 
Trigtme  of  bladder.  H82 

landmarks  of,  966 
Trigonum  vesicie,  882 
Trochanters,  greater  and  lesser, 
264,  265 

landmarks  of,  969 
Trochlea  of  humenis,  235 
Trunk,  articulations  of,  293 
Tube  or  Tubes,  auditory,  750 

Eustachian,  753,  781 

Fallopian,    904.      See    Fallo- 
pian tube. 

of  llenle,  looped,  869 

of  kidnev,  871 
Tuber  cinereum,  632 

ischii,  257 
Tubercle,    anterior,    of     optic 
thalami,  641 

of  bone,  142 

of  clavicle,  225 

conoid,  225 

deltoid,  225 

of  femur,  266 
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Tnbercle— 

genial,  196 

genital,  136 

of  hyoid  bone,  216 

incisive,  119 

laoliryinal,  187 

laminated,  of  cerebellum,  646 

of  Lower,  831 

for  odontoid  ligaments,  161 

of  Rolando,  623 

of  scaphoid,  246 

of  temporal  bone,  170 

of  tibia,  271 

of  ulna,  238 

of  zygoma,  170 
Tubercula  quadrigeinina,    120. 

643 
Tuberculo  cinereo,  628 
Tuberculum  Loweri,  831 
Tuberosities  of  bnmems,  233 

of  tibia,  271 
Tuberosity  of  bone,  142 

of  femur,  267 

of  ischium,  267 

maxillary,  184 

of  palate  bone,  192 

of  radius,  242 

of  rib,  220 

of  tibia,  270 
Tubes,  bronchial,  850 

structure  of,  in  lung,  869 
Tubular  membrane  of  nerves, 

64 
Tubule,  spiral,  of  kidney,  871 
Tubuli  contorti,  871,  872 

dental  769 

of  Ferrein,  871 

galactophori,  909 

of  kidney,  871 

lactiferi,  909 

recti,  894 

seminiferi,  894 

uriniferi,  871,  872 
Tubulus  centralis  modioli,  758 
Tuft,  Malpighian,  869 

vascular,  of  kidney,  869 
Tunica  atlventitia,  81 

albuginea,  893 
of  eye,  355 
of  ovary,  906 

intima,  81 

Ruyschiana,  734 

vaginalis,  890,  892,  897 
oculi,  730 
propria,  893 
reflexa,  893 

viisculosa  testes,  893 
Turbinated  bone,  inferior,  198 
middle,  181 
sphenoidal,  177 
superior,  181 
Tutamina  oculi,  744 
Tympanic  bone,  750 
Tympanum,  751 

arteries  of.  756 

cavity  of,  751 

membrane  of,  758 

mucous  membrane  of.  755 

muscles  of,  755 

nerves  of,  756 

openings  of,  751 


Tympanum — 

ossicula  of,  763 

veins  of,  766 
Tyson,  glands  of,  887 

Ulna,  237 
articulations  of,  242 
attachment   of   muscles    to, 

242 
development  of,  240 
landmarks  of,  979 
muscles  attached  to,  242 
Umbilical  cord,  113 
Umbilicus,  1 1 3,  783 
landmarks  of,  961 
Unciform  bone,  249 
Ungual  bone,  189 
Upper   extremity,   arteries  of, 
502 
articulations  of,  312 
bones  of,  224' 
fascia  of,  406 
ligaments  of,  812 
lymphatics  of,  601 
muscles  of,  406 
surgical  anatomy  of,  483 
veins  of,  680 
Urachus,  880 
Ureters,  868,  876 
development  of,  138 
muscles  of,  881 
nerves  of,  876 
relations  of,  876 
structure  of,  876 
vessels  of,  876 
Urethra,  female,  900 
male,  888 

bulbous  portion  of,  884 
caput  gallinaginis  of,  888 
development  of,  137 
in  the  child,  968 
landmarks  of,  967 
membranous     portion    of, 

883 
muscles  of,  884,  938 
prostatic  portion  of,  888 

sinus  of,  883 
rupture  of,  course  taken  by 

urine  in,  938 
sinus  pocularis  of,  888 
spongy  portion  of,  884 
structure  of,  884 
verumontanum  of,  883 
vesicula  prostatica  of,  888 
Urinary  organs,  867 

development  of.  186 
Uterus,  902 
appendages  of,  904 
arbor  vitae  of,  908 
body  of,  902 
cavity  of,  902 
cervix  of,  902 
changes  of  form,  etc.,  904 
during  menstruation,  904 
in  old  age,  904 
after  parturition,  904 
during  pregnancy,  904 
at  puberty,  904 
development  of,  135 
in  f(Ptus,  904 
fundus  of,  902 


Uterus — 

ganglia  of,  722 

ligaments  of,  902 

lymphatics  of,  606,  904 

mouth  of,  903 

nerves  of,  722,  904 

shape,  position,  etc.,  of,  902 

structure  of,  903 

vessels  of,  904 
Uterus  masculinus,  388 
Utricle  of  vestibule,  761 
Utriculus  hominis,  186 
Uvea,  736 
Uvula  of  cerebellum,  648 

of  throat,  776 

vesicflB,  888 

Vagina,  901 

columns  of,  901 

development  of,  186,  187 

examination  by,  988 

lymphatics  of,  606 

orifice  of,  901 

relations  of,  901 

structure  of,  901 
Vagus.     See  Par  Vagum. 
Valley  of  cerebellum,  646 
Valsalva,  sinuses  of,  472,  834 
Valve  or  Valves — 

aortic,  886 

of  Bauhin,  806 

coronary,  595,  831 

of  cystic  duct,  819 

Eustachian,  591,  881,  889 

of  gall-bladder,  819 

of  Hasner,  747 

of  heart,  831-836 

ileo-c«Bcal,  805 

of  Kerkring,  800 

of  lymphatics,  86 

mitral,  836 

of  right  auricle,  881 

semilunar,  aortic,  886 
pulmonic,  838 

of  Thebesius,  831 

tricuspid,  883 

of  veins,  86 

of  Vieussens,  644 
Valvula  Bauhini,  806 
ValvulsB  conniventes,  800 
Vas  aberrans,  894 

deferens,  896 
Vasa  aberrantia  of  brachial  ar- 
tery. 519 

afferentia  of  lymphatic  glands, 
597 

brevia  arteries,  536 
veins,  593 

efferentia  of  testis,  894 

of  lymphatic  glands,  697 

intestini  tenuis,  536 

recta,  894 

vasorum  of  arteries,  83 
of  veins,  86 
Va3cular  system,  changes  in,  at 
birth,  841 

general  anatomy  of,  81 

peculiarities  of,  in  foetus,  889 
Viusculuni  aberrans,  894    • 
Vein  or  Veins — 

Descriptive  Anatoviy  of^  670 
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Vein  or  Veins — 
of  alffi  nasi,  571 
angular,  571 
articular,  of  knee,  688 

of  jaw,  698 
auditory,  76? 
auricular,  anterior,  566, 673 

posterior,  678 
axillary,  683 
azygos,  586 
basilic  682 
basi-vertebral,  686 
of  bone,  48 
brachial,  682 
brachio-cephalic,  683 
bronchial,  686,  861 
buccal.  573 
cardiac,  594,  838 

anterior,  594 

great,  594 

posterior,  694 
cardinal.  128 
cava,  inferior,  691 

superior,  685 
cephalic,  682 
cerebellar,  577 
cerebral,  676 
cervical  ascending,  676 

deep,  675 

superficial,  673 

transverse,  574 
choroid  of  brain,  577 
circumflex  iliac,  589 

superficial,  588 
condyloid,  posterior,  575 
coronary,  594 
of  corpora  cavernosa,  889 
of  corpus  spongiosum,  889 

striatum,  577,  636 
cutaneous,  570 
cystic,  594 
deep,  570 

dental,  inferior,  573 
digital  of  hand,  582 
of  di|)l< ><■';.  575 
dorsiil  of  penis,  590 
dorsalis  penis,  590 
dorsi-spinal,  575,  5H6 
epigiistric,  589 

superficial,  588 
of  eyeball,  744 
facial.  571,  575 

trans veriic,  573 
femoral,  589,  925 
frontal,  571,  576 
of  (Talen,  570,  594,  641 
j^astric,  593 
gastro-eplploic,  593 
gluteal,  589 
hemorrhoidal,  590 
of  head,  571 
hepatic,  592,  815 
iliac,  common,  590 

external,  589 

internal,  589 
ilio-lumbar,  590 
innominate,  583,  595 
intercostal,  su]>erior.  584 
interlobular.  Hi 7,  H75 
interosseous,    of    forearm,  j 

582 


Vein  or  Veins — 

intralobular,  816,  817 
jugular,  anterior,  674 

external,  678 
posterior,  574 

internal,  674 
of  kidney,  692,  874 
labial,  inferior,  672 

superior,  672 
laryngeal,  674,  584 
lateral  sacral.  590 
lingual,  574 
of  liver,  692,  817 
longitudinal,  inferior,  677 

superior,  577 
of  lower  extremity,  688 
lumbar,  685,  691 
mammary,  internal,  684 
masseteric,  672,  578 
mastoid,  678 
maxillary,  internal,  673 
median,  581 

basilic,  681 

cephalic,  681 

cutaneous,  681 
mediastinal,  585 
medulli-spinal,  686 
meningeal,  678 
meningo-rachidian,  575,586 
mesenteric,  126 

inferior,  592,  698 

superior,  692 
nasal,  571 
of  neck,  571,  578 
oblique,  596 
obturator,  589 
occipitid,  573,  576,  576 
cesophageal,  585 
omi)halomesenteric,  126 
ophthalmic,  579 
ovariim,  592 
palatine,  572,  573 
palmar,  deep,  582 
palpebral,  inferior,  572 
pancreatic,  593 
pancreatico-duodenal,  593 
parotid.  573 
pericardiac,  583 
peroneal,  589 
pharyngeal,  574 
phrenic,  592 
plantar,  external,  588 

internal,  588 
popliteal,  589 
portal,  592,  594,  814,  815, 

817 
primitive,  128 
profunda  femoris,  589 
pterygoid,  573 
pudic".,  external,  588 

internal,  589.  595 
pulmonary,  570,  596,  835 
pyloric.  594 
radial,  575,  581 
ranine,  572 
renal,  592,  874 
siicral,  lateral,  590 

middle,  590 
salvalella,  581 
saphenous,      external      or 
short,  588 


Vein  or  Veins — 

internal    or    long,    688, 
919 

landmarks  of,  975 
sciatic,  689 
spermatic,  691,  891 
spheno-palatine,  675 
spinal,  686 

longitudinal  586 
of  spinal  cord,  587 
splenic,  598 
stylo-mastoid,  578 
subclavian,  583 
sublobular,  816,  817 
submaxillary,  572 
submental,  572 
superficial,  570 
supraorbital,  571 
suprarenal,  592,  878 
suprascapular,  574 
sural,  589 
systemic,  570 
temporal,  572 

anterior,  676 

deep,  678 

middle,  572 

posterior,  576 
temporo-maxillary,  673 
of  thorax,  583 
thymic,  583 
of  thyroid  gland,  8f>4 
thyroid,  inferior,  575,  584 

middle,  575 

superior,  575 
tibial,  anterior,  589 

posterior,  589 
tracheal,  584 
transverse  cervical,  574 

facial,  573 
ulnar,  anterior,  581 

deep,  581 

posterior,  581 
umhilioal,  841 
of  upper  extremity,  580 
vaginal,  of  liver,  817 
vasa  brevia,  593 
ventricular,  576 
of  vertebrje,  586 
vertebral,    575,    583.   585, 

687 
Vidian,  575 
General  Anatomy  of\  85 
afferent,  128 
anastomoses  of,  570 
coats  of,  85 
development  of,  128 
efferent,  128 
muscular  tissue  of,  '^^^ 
plexus  of,  570.    .S^r  Plex'i? 

of  veins, 
sinuses  of,  571.    S*€  Sinus, 
structure  of,  85 
valves  of,  86 
vasa  vasorum  of,  H«» 
vessels  and  nerves  of.  h*; 
^e  also  Vena  and  Vena*. 
Velum  interpositum,  037.  641 
medullary,  (»46 
pendulum  palnti.  775 
Vena  cava,  ftetal,  12K 
inferior,  591,  831 
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Vena  cava — 

superior,  585,  831 

corporis  striatl  577,  636 

innominata,  583,  51)5 

portfiB,  570.  592,  594,  814,  815 

salvatella,  581 

See  also  Vein. 
Venae  basis  vertebra},  143,  294, 
586 

comites,  570 

cordis  minimie,  831 

corporis  striati,  577,  636 

Galeni,  676,  594,  641 

interlobulares,  of  kidney,  875 

minima)  cordis,  838 

rectse,  875 

propriiB  renales,  875 

Thobesii,  594,  838 

vorticosffi,  734 

See  also  Vein. 
Venter  of  ilium,  256 

of  scapula,  227 
Ventricle  of  Arantins,  620 

of  brain,  third,  641 
fourth,  648 
fifth,  638 
kteral,  634,  635 

of  cerebellum,  648 

of  corpus  callosum,  634 

foetal,  of  eye,  124 

of  heart,  left,  835 
right,  832 

of  larynx,  846,  847 
Vemix  caseosa,  125 
Vertebra  dentata,  145 

prominens,  146 
Vertebrie,  142 

articulations  of,  293 

attachment  of  muscles  tx>,  151 

cervicjil,  142,  143 

coccygeal,  142,  152 

development  of,  117,  150 

dorsal,  142,  147 

general  characters  of,  142 

ligaments  of,  293 

lumbar,  142,  149 

movements  of,  959 

ossification  of,  151 


Vertebrae — 

primitive,  117 

sacral,  142,  152 

spines  of,  143,  958 
landmarks  of,  958 

structure  of,  149 
Vertebral  colunm.     See  Verte- 
brae. 
Vertex  of  skull,  201 
Verumontanum,  883 
Vesicle,  allantois,  110 

auditory,  124 

cerebral,  120 

germinal,  102,  103 

(rraafian,  906 

ocular,  123 

of  Purkiiye,  102 

semimil,  895 

umbilical,  108 
Vesicula  serosa,  110 

prostatica,  883 
Vesiculao  seminales,  894 
Vestibule  of  ear,  756 
aqueduct  of,  173,  757 

of  vulva,  900 
Vestigial  fold,  128,  584 
Vibrissae,  726 
Vieussens,  valve  of.  644 
ViUi,  801 
Vincnla    accessoria    tendinnm, 

420 
Viscera,  abdominal,  784 

landmarks  of,  963 

pelvic,  936 
Vitelline  duct,  118 

membrane,  102 

spheres,  103 
Vitellus,  102 
Vitreous  body,  741 

humor  of  eye,  741 

table  of  skull,  141 
Vocal  cords,  846 

inferior  or  true,  846 

superior  or  false,  846 
Voice,  organs  of,  842 
Vomer,  194 

alae  of,  195 

articulations  of,  195 


Vomer — 

development  of,  195 
Vortex  of  heart,  837 
Vulva,  898 

development  of,  187 

Waonek,  spot  of,  102 

tactile  corpuscles  of,  77 
Waters,  on  tlie  lung,  859 
'  Watney  on  villi,  803 
j  Wharton's  duct,  778 
I      ielly,  42,  113 
j  White  substance  of  brain,  62 
I         of  Schwann,  64 
Willis,  circle  of,  509 
Wings  of  sphenoid,   176.     See 

Ala^ 
Winslow,  foramen  of,  786,  790 

ligament  of,  335 
Wirsung,  cimid  of,  821 
W' isdom  tooth,  768 
Wolftian  body,  129,  130,  182 

duct,  132 
Womb.     See  Uterus. 
Wormian  bones,  182 
Wrisberg,  cartilages  of,  844 
ganglion  of,  717 
nerve  of,  689 
W>ist-joint,  323 

landmarks  of,  979 
Wry  neck,  367 

Xiphoid  appendix,  217,  218 

Y-8HAi»Ei>  centre  of   acetabu- 
lum, 259 
Yellow  spot  of  retina,  787,  741 
Yolk  of  ovum,  102,  103 

ZiNN,  ligament  of,  854 
Zona  fasciculata,  878 

glomerulosa,  878 

pellucida,  102 

reticulata,  878 

vasculosa,  906 
Zone,  membranous,  760 

osseous,  760 
Zygoma,  189 
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H25:  leather.  |{>.25w 

ROBERTS'  (*ompend  of  Anatomy.  In  one  l6mo.  volume 
of  196  Images.    Cloth,  75  cents. 

CLELAND'S  Directory  for  the  Dissection  of  the  Human 
Bod}'.   In  one  small  12ma  volume  of  182  pages.  Cloth,  |L2& 

HOLDEN'S  Landmarks,  Medical  and  Surgical.  A  new 
American  nrom  the  third  London  edition,  with  additions 
by  W.  W.  Kkex,  M.  D.  In  one  handsome  royal  l2mo.  vol- 
ume of  148  pages.    Cloth,  fLOO. 

SMITH  Sc  HORNER'S  Anatomical  Atlas.  Illustrative 
of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Body.  In  one  imperial  8vo. 
volume  of  200  imges,  with  6U  Illustrations.    Cloth,  H^ 

HORNER'S  Special  Anatomy  and  Histology.  Cloth,  16.00. 

HARTSHORNB'S  Handbook  of  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology. Second  edition,  revised.  In  one  royal  12mo.  volume 
of  310  pages,  with  22D  woodcuta.    Cloth,  |l.i& 

BELIaAMY'S  Student's  Guide  to  SurKical  Anatomy.  In 
one  royal  12mo.  vol.  of  300  pages,  with  SO  cuts.    Cloth,  |2L'^ 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

DALTON'S  Treatise  on  Human  Phj-siolog}'.  Designed  for 
the  use  of  students  and  practitioners  of  medicine.  Seventh 
edition,  thoroughly  revised.  In  one  beautiflil  octavo  vol- 
ume of  Tm  pages,  with  252  illustrations  on  wood.  Cloth, 
ISwOO;  leather,  ^;.uu;  half  Russia,  |6.5a 

FOSTER'S  Text-book  of  Physioloo'.  New  third  American 
from  the  Amrtli  Knglish  edition,  in  one  12mo.  volume  of 
911  pages,  with  271  illustrations.  Cloth,  |3.25;  leather,  f3.7r>. 
(Jiul  rradi/. ) 

POWER'S  Human  Physiology.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of 
396  pages,  with  47  illustrations.  Cloth,  fLdO.  ^^JSttidmW 
Serie*  qf  ManuaU,  page  1.    * 

BELL'S  Comparative  Physiology  and  Anatomy.  In  one 
12ma  volume.  Cloth,  12.00.  iJiut  ready.)  See  Student*' 
SerU*  of  ManuaU,  page  1. 

ROBERTSON'S  rhysiological  Physics.  In  one  12mo. vol- 
ume of  .'>:r7  imges,  with  210  illustrations.  Cloth,  $2.00.  See 
JStttdnUs"  Serici  qf  Manual*,  page  I. 

DRAPER'S  Medical  Physics.  In  one  octavo  volume  of 
734  pages,  with  376  illustrations.    Cloth,  HOO.    {Ju*t  ready.) 

CXARPENTER'S  Principles  of  Human  Physiology.  Edited 
by  HxxBY  PowRH,  M.  R.  F.R.as.  A  new  American 
firom  the  eighth  revised  and  enlarged  English  edition,  with 
Notes  and  Additions  by  Francis  O.  Smith,  M.  D.  In  one 
handsome  bvo.  volume  of  1063  pages,  with  two  plates  and 
373  engravings.    Cloth,  |5.fiO ;  leather,  f&SO ;  half  Russia,  97. 

DALTON'S  Circulation  of  the  Blood.  In  one  l2mo.  vol- 
ume of  293  pages.    Cloth,  |S.oa    (JuMt  ready.) 

LBHMA  NN>8  Manual  of  Chemical  Physiology.  Cloth,  |2.2S. 


CHEMISTRY. 

BLOXAM'S  Chemistry,  Inorganic  and  Organic.  New 
American  from  the  firth  London  edition.  In  one  very 
handsome  octavo  volume  of  727  pages, with  292  illustratlona. 
Cloth,  93.75:  leather.  H75. 

ATTFI  ELD'S  Chemistr>-.  General,  Medical  and  Pharm*- 
eeutical:  including  the  Chemistry  of  the  U.  S.  Pliarmaco- 
popia.  A  Manual  of  the  (ieneral  Princii)lc«  of  the  Science, 
and  their  Application  to  Medicine  and  Pharmacy.  Eighth 
edition,  specially  revised  bv  the  Author.  In  one  very  hand- 
some 12mo.  volume  of  foi  pages,  with  87  lllustrationa. 
Cloth,  92.A0:  leather,  93.00. 

FOAVNES'  Manual  of  ChemlKtr>':  Theoretical  and  Prac- 
tical. Revised  and  corrccte<l  by  IIknky  Watts,  B.  A., 
F.  R.  S.  A  new  American  edition.  In  one  large  royal  12mo. 
volume  of  over  1000  luiges,  with  a  colored  plate,  and  about 
200  illustrations  on  wood.    {Shortly.) 

HOFFIMANN  dt  POWER'S  Cliemlcal  Anal>'sl8,as  Ap- 

I     plied  to  the  Examination  of  Medicinal  Chemicals  and  their 

Preparations.     Third  edition,  thoroughly  rewritten.     In 

one  octavo  volume  of  621  pages,  with  179  lUubtrations. 

Cloth,  9i2& 

REMSEN'S  Theoretical  Chemistry.  With  special  reference 
to  the  Constitution  of  Chemi<*al  ( 'oniiwunds.  Second  edition, 
thoroughly  revised.  In  one  12ma  volume  of  240  pages. 
Cloth,91.7& 

;  SIMON'S  Manual  of  Chemistr>'.  In  one  l2mo.  volume  of 
410  pages,witli  17  illustrations  and  7  plates  of  actual  deposits. 
Cloth,  93.00;  also  without  plates,  92.^ 

CHARLES'  Physlolc«ical  and  Pathological  Chemistry 
In  one  8vo.  volume  of  463  pages,  with  3»  Illustrations  and 
1  colored  pUte    Cloth,  93.6a 

FRANKLAND  d?  JAPP'S  Inorganic  Chemlstr>-.  In 
one  8V0.  volume  of  700  pages,  with  illustrations.    (Shortly,) 

CLOWES'  Elementar>'  Treatise  on  Practical  Chemistry 
and  Qualitative  InorgaJalc  Analysis.  Specially  adapted  for 
Use  in  the  Laboratories  of  Schools  and  Colleges  and  by 
Beginners.  New  American  f^om  the  fourth  and  revised 
English  edition.  In  une  very  handsome  royal  12ma  vol- 
ume of  387  pages,  with  55  iUust.    Cloth,  92LdO.    (Just  ready.) 

CLASSEN'S  Elementar>*  Quantitative  Analysis.  Trans- 
lated with  Additions,  by  Eimiak  F.  Smith.  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
In  one  handsome  royal  12ma  volume  of  324  pagee,  with 
illustraUona.    Cloth,  92.00. 

RALFE'S  Clinical  Chemlstr>'.  In  one  I2ma  volume  of  314 
pages,  with  16  illustrations.  Cloth,  9l.aa  See  ^udmt*' 
tierie*  of  Manual*,  page  L 

GREENE'S  Manual  of  Medical  Chemistr>\  In  one  12mo. 
volume  of  310  pages,  with  74  illiist  rat  ions.    Cloth,  91.7&. 

WdHLER  Sc  FITTIG'S  Outlines  of  Organic  Chemistry. 
Translated,  with  Additions,  from  the  eighth  German  edi- 
tion, by  Ira  Rkmskm,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.  In  one  handsome  royal 
12mo.  volume  of  650  pages.    Clot  h ,  93.00. 


DICTIONARIES. 

DUNGLISON>S  Medical  Lexicon:  A  Dictionar>' of  Medi- 
cal Science;  Containing  a  Concise  Explaiu&tion  of  the  vari- 
ous Subjects  and  Tenrnt  of  A  iiatomy ,  Pnysiolog}',  Pathology, 
Hygiene,  Therapeutics,  l>harmacolog>-,  Pharmac*y.  Sur- 
ger>'.  Obstetrics,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  Dentistry: 
Notices  of  Climate  and  of  Mineral  Waters:  Formula»n>r 
Officinal,  Empirical  and  Dietetic  Prt>paratious:  with  the 
Accentuation  and  Etymology  of  the  Terms,  and  the  French 
and  other  Synonymes— so  as  to  constitute  a  Frt>uch  as  well 
as  an  English  Medical  Lexictni.  By  Komlkv  DrNuusoN, 
M.  I).  A  new  edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  very  greatlv 
modified  and  augmentinl.  liy  Kkiiaki)  J.  Ditxui.im>n, 
M.  D.  In  one  very  large  and  ImndHonie  myul  octavo  vol- 
ume of  1139  pages.  Cloth,  in.:*);  leather,  raised  ttands, 97.60; 
lialf  Russia,  raised  bands.  9(.0O. 

HOBLYN'S  Dictionary  Df^the  Terms  ustnl  in  Medicine  and 
the  Collateral  Sciences.  RevLseii.wlth  numerous  Additions, 
by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.  In  one  lunje  royal  12mo.  volume  or 
620  double-columned  pages.    Cloth.  ;*1..jO:  leather,  92.(10. 

RODWELL'S  Dictlonar>-  of  Science.  In  one  sva  volume 
of  7tii2  pages,  with  143  illustrations.    Cloth,  fV.00. 


MANUALS. 

STUDENTS'  Series  of  Manuals.  A  series  of  16  manuals  by 
eminent  teachers  or  examiners.  Po<^ket-siKe  octavos  of 
300-640  pages,  richly  illustrate<l.  The  following  may  be 
announced:  Klkin's  Hiktoixwy,  Pepper's  Surgicai, 
Pathology,  Treves'  Applied  Anatomy,  Puwer's  Hu- 

KAN  PIIY8IOIXX>Y.RaLFE'S  CL.1  N  K  A  L  ClIEMI8TRY,Cl<ARKE 

A  Lock  WOOD'S  Dissectors'  Mani'al,  Bruce's  Materia 
Mkdica  and  TnERAPKUTic>4.  Robertson's  Piiysiolooi- 
CAL  Physics,  and  Gould's  SraoicAL  Diaonosis,  and 
Bell's  Comparative  Physiou.k«y  and  Anatomy,  {now 
ready).  BELUuiY's  Operative  Sr roery.  Pepper's  Fob- 
KNsic  Medicine,  and  Curnow's  Medicai.  Appuxd 
Anatomy  {shortly).  For  separate  notices  aee  yarioos 
BubJect-headJB. 


a^.) 


LKA   BROTHBRS   *    CO.,   FUBLISHBR8,   PHILADKLPUIA. 
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Condensed  List  of  Lea  Brothers  Sc  Co.'s  Medical  Works. 


MANUALS— continued. 

SKR I KS  of  ClinUnil  ManiiaK  A  colle«nion of  Huthoritatlve 
moniiiirupIiH  In  u  clump  uml  ]x>rtabU>  form.  Tlio  folluwinff  ! 
volnnu«s  aro  Jiwt  roiulv:  Havauk  on  Insanity  ash 
ALi.ii:nNKrmwt>»,aiul  riiKv»*(iNlNTi3HTiNAiJ>if*Tisr(:- 
TiON.  Tho  fdllowiiiK  an*  I"  pri-ss:  Bl'TI.in  on  thk  i 
TiiXJjrF,;  JhiTciriNsoN'  «)V  Myimiilih;  Uuyant  cin  thk 
Dukxst;  Mokrih  hn  SrR(jir*AL  1)iseasf>*  of  thk  Kii»- 
nky;  liiuivmiKXT  ov  tjik  Tirr^K:  Owks  on  Hriioir-Ai. 
Disk.vsfj*  of  ('jiiri)i(KN:  LrcAs  on  Disf.ahi-x  of  tick 
I'ltKiiiicA:   Marsh  on  1>iskasi->»  np  thk  .loixTh;  Ph-k 

its   VHM'TinVS    AN1>    Dlf*I/M'ATIONf*.   and    JtAl.l.   ON    JMR- 

KASF.«»  tiK  THK  IlFx-rrM  AND  Ani'h.    I'of  wpuratc noUcfS 
Ml'  varlniiM  suhjwt-liwuls. 

HAUTSllOllNK'fS  Consin-otus  of  tljp  Moilicul  Soh-nei»«*: 
conlalniii^  lIun(nNH)k'<  on  Anat(»inv,  riiysiuliHC.v.  Clieni- 
lsir>".  Mal(>rla  Mttlltni.  l*rai.'tiral  Mwliirlnt",  SunftTV  and 
Ol»su»trii"s.  In  ono  laru**  royal  I'^no.  volume  of  l'^^  rlosL-Iy- 
prhiuil  luiijes.  with  ITt  lUus.    Cloth,  ^l.i"»:  IttUhfr.  ^^.^^^I. 

NKllili  iV:  S311T1I>S  Aimlvtloul  (k^mpcndiuni  of  the 
Variolic  iirani'hi's  of  MMlinil  scionce;  for  the*  us<>  and 
c-.xaini nation  of  Ktiidonts.  In  ono  huxi'  n>yal  I'Jnio.  vtdnnie 
orti7l  pai;i's.  with  :{7>\viMMlfuts.  ('lotli,;*^l.()i):  Mtrongly  hound 
in  h'aUuT,  with  ralswl  luinils  J^J.T'i. 

Ij1'I>IjO\V*!*jI  Manual  of  KxaniinationK  niton  Anatomy, 
Physi«»loj;y,  SurirtTy,  l*rai'tir«»  of  Modlrlnc,  Olislrtrii's, 
MiiU-iia  Mtilk'ii,  ('111 -mist ry.  I'litirnmc-y  and  ThiTaiKMitii***. 
To  which  iM  ail<li*d  a  M(>«llfal  Fornuilary.  In  one  handMinii* 
mval  I-nio.  volunu' of  sii;  lutgcs,  with  :{70  illu>t  rat  ions. 
<'Inth.  A«.i'»:  h>atlK>r.  »:i.7.'i. 


MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

HTII.IiF.  At  MAISI^II'S  Xatlonal  Dlsiionwitory:  oon- 
liiiirtnutlie Natural  lIistory.(Mu.>n)istry,  l*liarniiu*y.  Actions 
and  1'm*s  of  Mil  III 'i  IK'S,  ini'lndlni;  tlios<>  r(H'OKni7.(il  in  the 
I'luirnia4'<>|Hi>iart  of  ih»  l'nit«>d  Siati.-s,  (iroal  Kritain  and 
<u>rnian\.  with  nunuTouM  n-frrfiurfM  to  thv  French  ("imIcx. 
Third  ciiilion.lhorouifhly  n'vlMtl.witJi  nniiUTousaddilion!*. 
In  iMH'  niamuMccni  hnpcrial  4M'tuvo  voluineof  I7ii7  imik*'^. 
with  :;il  accMiialc  lllustrationH.  Cloth,  t>7.'J>');  leather,  a«.ini: 
hairHiiss)a.i>|>(*n  hiick.HUm.  'Jii/tt  rfaitu.)  FurniMlic<l\\ith 
Ih'nisrm's  Patent  Kcadv-Kefcrcnce  Iinlcx  for  ^I.(N).  in  ad- 
dition Id  price  ill  any  (ifabiivehtyli^of  hlndlni;. 

PA  it  IC  ISII'S  Treatise  on  IMiarinaoy.  neslBfiieil  as  a  Te.xt- 
hiiok  for  the  Stuilcniand  as  a  (tuide  for  the  Physician  and 
IMiarniaciMiiist.  With  many  Forinnlu*  and  Pr(-srrl|tlions. 
Firth  I'dltion.  thoroughly  rcvlseil.liy  ThomamS.  \Viv:<iANi», 
Ph. « :.  In  one  handsome  o<-lavo  volume  of  \\W\  iiiucw.with 
-i-Vt  illustrations,    cloth,  i^'oni;  leatlier,  9(i.(Ni. 

1IUI  NTON^S  Pharma<-«ilo^y.  Thempeutics  and  Materia 
Me^iica.  In  one  ImntlsometKTtavo  vol.  of  alHtut  Umvi  |itii{i>«. 
with 'JNiilhiM rath in».   Cloth.  i<i..'i(>:  leather, )^i.'io.    iShurthj., 

STIIiliK'S  Thennx'utlw  and  Materia  Me<lica:  a  System- 
atic Tn'atlM*  on  t  lie  Action  and  T'ses  of  MtHllclnal  .\cents, 
Inchidiii;;  their  I>escripllon  and  History.  Kourih  (>dition. 
revlsi-d  and  enlari:i>d.  In  two  lar;;ean(i  handsome  iN'tavo 
volumes  of  iit:{tiiiaues.  cloth.  !»lo.«iii:  leatla^r,  spina:  vi-ry 
haiiil^ome  half  Itussia,  raisiil  hamis,  ^liUM). 

FAHQTHAICSOVS  (iuich'  to  TheraiKMitlcs  and  Materia 
MihIIiii.  Thinl  .\nierican  iilliion,  spii'ially  revised  l)v  ih»' 
.\uilii>r.  and  iiliiid,  with  aililitions.  endiriicinx;  the  \t.  .>s. 
Pliarmniii]i(eia.  liy  Fuank  W'lKionrijY.  M.  1).  In  one 
loyal  rjmii.  volume  of  .VJi  jiaKCr^.    ( 'loth,  S"J.i*i. 

llitrCM^S  Materia  Meilicaand  'rherapeiiti(.>s.  In  oneriiuo. 
Volume  of  Vifi  |ia;;es.  Cloth,  "l.."i<».  See  .SlmitiifM'  S4 rUn  tif 
M'lnii.tls,  paire  1. 

.MAISCir.**  .Maiimil  of  Oryaiiie  ^lateria  Meillca.  Helm;  a 
Cuidi-  lo  .Materia  Medica  uX'  the  Ve;;etalile  and  Animal 
Kiiii;<loiii-.  For  the  use  of  ."Student*..  JirUKuiKin,  Pharma- 
cl'>isaiid  i'hv:.lciaii>..  Second  e<litloii.  In  one  l-mii.volunte 
of  VJi.  pams, with -I- illustrations,    cloth,  iSL    i7im/  vttuli].\ 

I1KIIM,\XN*S  Kvperimeiiial  l*harm:u-(doi.'y.  Traiislatiil, 
with  addilioiis.  hy  1:.  Mkai>k  .smiiii,  M.  I>.  In  one  rjiim. 
Volume  of  rrt  inmes,  with  :!2  illiisi ration",    (.'loth.  »l.~iti. 

<;KIFI-'ITII*S  rnivei-siil  Formulary:  cinitainini^the  Meih- 
ihIs  of  IMeparim;  and  Xtlministerim;  (Mllciiial  aial  other 
Meilii-iiie->.  Tile  Whole  adapieil  to  physicians  and  pharina- 
ceiMi^t'^.  riiinl  ediliou.thoroimhiy  reviseii,  with  miiiH-rou- 
adilitiiiiis.liy  .IniiN  M.  MAl^M■n.  Phar.l).  In  one  larKciM'tavo 
VoliUiie  of  77.'.  panes.     Cl(»th.  s|.,Mi;  leather,  <"».'VI. 

PATHOLOGY. 

<'()ATS*  ratholoL'>.  Ill  one  haniNome  twiavo  Mihnne  of 
v."!  pa-^e^,  with  :!.7.i  illustrations.    Cloth,  i^Viii;   leather.  h5..io. 

4ilir.KN*.S  I'atholiiKyaial  .Moihid  Anatomy.  Firth  .\nieri- 
caii.  iVoiii  tlie  "^iMli  revi^eil  and  cnlari:e<l  Mnixlish  edition. 
In  one  haiidsonie  oiia\o  \olnme  of  A^l  paues,  with  I.Vi 
illu-i  rat  lull'.    clf»tii. -•J.i'i. 

.*»i'||.\I''l)ll'S  l.'-'ieiitiaN  of  MiMolnKy.  Desiriptive  and 
Piacl.ial.  In  one  o.!aN'i  volume  of  lim  j»ai:i"«.  with  :C'i 
illuottaihiiix.      v/i"/V/i/. . 

rOICMI.  iV  KANVli:irs  Manual  or  Patholoulcal  WW 
tolf>uv.  'I  raii»laii-d.  with  .Notes  and  Addlliriiis,  hy  F,.  n. 
.Sii  vK  I  »ri. \iii  .  .M.  P..  aiiti  .1.  Hi.MtY  C.  Si M !■.«»,  .M."  I).  In 
one  vi  r>  liaiidMaiie  oi'tavo  \oliiine  of  s<n)  iia:;('S, witli  .'i>'i>i 
illu-iiiaiion-.    « 'loth.  *■•.'»":   leallnT.  !?»i.'ia;  half  Itussia.  ?7.<>ii. 

Klil'!l>i*S  Ilixiolouy.  In  one  I'.Miio.  volume  of  lUio  pauc", 
with  l"*!  illu.stratioii'4.  Cloth.  *I..Vi.  Svv  Stud* nf»' S,  ritx  i,i 
Mtinniili,  pane  I. 

\VOOIHir..\l>*S  I'r.-ieiieal  Paiholo-y.  In  one  svo.  volume 
ot    vn  p.i::i>.  wiih   riii  colonil    llhi.xtraiioiis  in  the   te.xt. 

I'llltll.  JH..I«I. 

FKPI'Kll'S  snryical  Patholoijj.  In  one  I'Jmo.  volume  of 
■MI  piiL!!-..  Willi  "I  illU'>iraiioiiv  Cluih,  !fj.i»>.  See  •>ai<i/,  M^'|■ 
VtTi'  '  "'    tA'fiiwir/',  pai;»'  I. 


PRACTICE. 

FIjINT'S  Trontlte  on  the  I'rlnolplert  ami  Priu-tio'  of  M.-fl- 
olue:  desij^m'tl  for  theUH<*  of  Student^  and  Pnictlii«>nt-r«iif 
Medicine.  With  Ap]»endix  on  the  Hj-si-wnin**  of  K'-tH. 
Firth  etiiiinn,  rcviiMMl  and  enlun;e«l.  In  one  lanre  un-! 
eliwely-prlnte«l  (M.'tavo  volume  of  lliiiMviures.  Cloth.  Vi.*i: 
Htron^ly  liound  in  Ituither,  with  ralM'<i  ImumIn,  ^'**:  virr 
handsome  half  Ilu^sia.  ralHetl  ImiaLs.  ^.uu. 

A  SY.STKM  <if  Pmctlcal  Medicine,  bv  American  .Vuth-.r-. 
»lite<l  hy  WiM.iAM  pKi'i'Kii.  M.  I)..  LL.  !►.  Five  \  oliinn^ 
of  alMMit*  lio)  imues  «nu;h,  with  illuHiruilon.'t.  IVr  volamr, 
cloth,  fom;  leather,  $il.u".i;  half  llus^ia.^.u'i.  V«d«».  I.iitiil  II. 
Junt  rniilu.  Vol.  III.  ready  <>ct.  1st.  and  the  remainU'L-  \"\ 
umesat  intervals  of  4  months  thereafter.  /■»ir..ri/f  i.v  *»■,. 
itrrl/ifitm  niihi. 

RE  YNOLIIM*  System  of  Me«lictne.  F^llti-*!  by  H.  H.um.- 
iioKNK.  M.I).  In  tIin*olarueiH-lavo  volumes ot:>i>.cliK«>ii - 
printeil  donblo-4>olumii<-<i  imii^i-s.  with  :tl7  illiistnitioiis.  pi'-r 
volume  in  elcilh,  a\ini;  In  leather,  $ii.«»J:  half  Ituv(i».  9i>.v.. 
Sol«i  only  by  mihscrlption. 

BHISTOWK'S  TreiHlsi-  on  tlie  Theory  ami  l»r.u.ilir  .f 
Me«iicine.  Sec«>nd  American  etiillon.  J-'.ilit(-<l.  with  mMi- 
tions,  »»y  Jamkk  IT.  llrTriiiNsov.  M.  D.  In  one  lurne aini 
luind.some  o<-tavo  volume  of  lus-'>  eh»s<-lv-printiH|  p«<i>. 
Cloth,  ^'i.iiii:  leather,  ^um;  half  Kusr<ia,  st'i.-Vu. 

II.\liT^(llOKNE«S  Kssintlalsof  the  Prlnclpl.^and  Vr^xc 
litre  of  Mt^liciiio.  A  KandlNKik  for  .^tudent»  an>t  Prmti- 
tioners.  Firth  e<Iitloii,  revi<4ef|  and  Improvisl.  In  i>!.v 
Iiandsfiine  roval  I'Jino.  vidume  of  tazt  pac^.  with  ItliUi.* 
trations.    1  Moth.  9*1 7'>:  half  Ihniml.f'ki^i. 

FOTlIKK(;ili1/S Practitioner's  IlaiidltotikofTrefitni.u- 
or,  Tlie  Principh'M  of  Thenipeutict.  Thinl  eiiition.  In  nup 
verv  luiTidsonie  (x'lavo  volume  of  iVil  luiiri^ 

TllK  YKAR  K<H>K  of  Tn^atiiieiit,  IsM.  A  Criti.al  l:- 
view  for  PriwtlthuierMof  Meiltcine.  A  eliL«>sltl«ii  ".uiniiKir^ 
of  me<iiciil  pnmress  by  1^  eminent  idiy-iciaiis  and  '»iiri:i->>ii«. 
Ill  oiieiK-tavo  vi)lumeof  :Uii  |i;iues.  ('loth.sl.i*.  iV*".'  fti. 

W.lTsmiN'S  L<H-turert  on  the  Primiple^  and  Pnatiii-  .if 
Pliysic.  A  new  Americtm  from  the  firth  n-\isefl  In  j|i>l. 
edition.  Kditeii.  with  additions,  and  s«.'Veral  hnndiiil  ill-:- 
ti-alh)ns.  by  IIknkv  IlAiti'xiiiiitNK,  M.  I>.  In  twn  lar.:- 
iN-lavo  vofiimes  of  lsl<)  jtiwer*.  with  pm  WihmIcuIo.  I'Mh. 
s«!M«i:  leather.  ^ll.iMl. 

lil(<IIAUl>SOV8  Preventive  Medicine.  In  i,iie  liutnl 
some  iH-tavo  volume  of  ?J!iiMiKe.o.  (.'loth.^^l."*:  leather.  <<>.•• 
half  Russia,  ^u'iK 

llARTIIOIiOW  on  KliH-trlelty  as  .\ppli«l  to  the  Pnuii.-- 
of  Me<lieiiie  and  Sur;;ery.     Si>c«)nd  (Hilt ion.      In  oiu*  ^^> 
volume  of  'Sifl  imfres,  with  lull  lllustralhnis.     i  'loth.  i*'1>il 

IIROAnilKNT  on  the  Pul^>.  In  one  PJnio.  miIuiu 
<  J^n/Mtrhitt. '    StH*  iSffiVj*  nt  t  'tinhtil  MtinmilM.  |iai;e  '2. 

.HCIIUKlliKR  (»n  Massiifce.  Tninslate<l  by  Mi:m>ki^a 
In  oiictvo.  V4dume,  with  ilhist  rat  ions.    .  J'lt/mnn'i. 

FlilNT^S  Clinical  Medicine.  .\  Sysleniath-  TrLiitis*-  on  t!:< 
Diaunn^ils  and  Treatment  of  I>isea»es.  In  i>nc  hir::e  ui.<t 
hauilsome  svo.  volume  of  7ti!l  inii;«>H.  Cliah,^..'io:  hiiil.fr. 
*^'t.'*t:  half  HiiSKia, !^i.(iii. 

nNli.\VS<IN*S  <'linical  Manual  fortheStutly  of  Mi-ilioi: 
(  ases.    For  the  u.se  of  Students  ami  l'rai'litloriei»  of  .Me«:i 
cine.    In  one  l'2mo.volumeof.>l<;iiai;es.with  Vi  i|]iiNtialiiii^ 
Cloth.f'UvJ. 

T.\NNKK*S  Manual  (if  Clinlcil  Miili.iiu'  ami  Pliy.*i<-.i 
IMa^llosis.  Third  Vniericaii  I'roiii  tlie  <«itoiifl  I.i'iiiloi.  nl. 
lion.    Ill  luie  rjmo.  Miluiiie  of  :t>rj  jiau'co.  Cliiib.  .«!..'<>. 

STI'lKiKS*  Intr(Nlucti(Ui  to  <'iiiilcal  Medicine.  In  lii.* 
rjmo.  volume  <»f  rJ7  pimes.    C|(»th.  !?l.'i'». 

FI':>i\VirK*S  Student's  (;uidetoMetlical  I>iauiiii-<i-..  fn.:. 
the  third  reviseil  and  «'nlari;e«l  i:n;:li»h  itlitivii.  in  n  ■• 
r.:ino.  v<diime of  :ti>  paces, with  s7  illuM rations,    cjnih.n- 

II.W IS'  Clinical  Lecture- on  Various  Im|Mirtaiii  iMMa-- 
Sii-ond  nlitioii.     In  one  r.inio.  vol.  of  •2s7  pa::e««.    i  luth.  ?l."  ■ 

TOIUrS  Ciliiiml  LiK'tun-s  on  Ct-rlain  .\cute  |iis,-as*.-«.     l! 

one  octavo  volume  ol'  :ui  pam>*i.    Cloth,  f:.'**. 
FIjINT'S  F-tMiys  on  Con-M-rxativi.'  Mitlii-iiu-  aiiil    lviti'i:«'' 

Topics.     InonerJiiio.  volume  of 'J|u  pu:re.->.    cludi,  «|.:> 

IIAK  liOW'S  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  M.ilieiiie.    i  I. .Hi. 

s-.;.'i"i. 
STOKIOS'  Lectures  (ui  Fever.    s\o., 'J-si  paye^.    cinih. *:.'■■ 
IjYONS*  Treati-e  on  Fi-ver.     In  i»ne  iM-iiivo  volume  nf  ■'»'! 

jiaues.    Cliith.ifl'J.'.. 

Iiri>S<>N\"«*  Lectures nn  th<' .study  of  Fe\er.  Inone(K'ta\  ■ 
volume  iif  :{irs  patres.    i  loth,  fl.r*). 

Ij.\  JlOI'iir  on  Yellow  Fever,  ciiii.'^ideriil  in  ti-  Ili<.'.i|-:,  .i  . 
I'atholouical.  Ftlolouical  ami 'I'herapeiiiical  i:ehilii<n~.  Ii. 
two  lar^e  s\  o.  \  oliimes  of  I  li'**  jiaue-.    I  'loili.  *T.i»i. 

ORGANS  OF  RESPIRATION  AND  CIRCULATION. 

('(Hir.N  on  Throat  and  Na-^il  Pa.»sai;es.  New  tsliili.ji.  iw 
one  octavo  \  oliinie  of  7-~ii) paues.  with  'Jni  llliis.    '  /'••/km  "h; 

illlOWNF.  on  the  Thnial  and  its  Diseases.  New  fiitieii. 
I  n  one  •'X  o.  volume  of  alMiiii  Hm  (ttmo.    .  iVt^mriun. 

SlCII^ICIfS  IIaiidlMM«k  of  Iii-eaM-sid"  the  Throat.  .N.i«.i  aiil 
Na*Mi-Pliaryii\.  Sei-ond  e<lilioii.  In  oiu>  r-iiio.  vohiini-  '*t 
'J!M  paKCN.  with  77  illusiratioii.s.    cloth.  $1.7.*i. 

FLINT'S  Manual  of  .Vusiullallon  ami  Pen-ns.H|iin.  i.f  i|„- 
riivsical  I)iiu;niisis  itf  I»is«>aM-s  nf  the  l^iiiues  and  Heart, 
and  id'  Thoracic  Aneurism.  Thinl  ievise<l  and  enlartf«^l 
edition.  In  one  haiidsouie  I'Jiuo.  vidume  of  'Jin  pauev 
Cloth,  *I.«Ki. 

FlilNT'S  Physh-al  F.xidoration  of  the  Luni^fl  by  .Mi>ai\s<>f 
.Vusciiltation  and  Percussinn.  Inoiii>  small  rin'm.  viilum<- 
of  M  paucN.    Cloth,  i^l.tNi. 

FlilNT*S  Practical  Tn>ati> i  the  Pliysieal  Kxpli. ration  of 

the  Chi-st  anil  th<-  l>iauiiosis  of  DiMuises  .Vtfeciinu  thf>  il** 
>piratory  Organs,  .second and  rev i>«e<l4-«lit ion.  In  one  hand 
some  octavo  volume  of  .V.il  pai^'*^.    i 'lotli,  ^\.'*\ 


LEA    liKOTIIKKS    &    TO.,    I'lllMSHISRH.    I>H1L.\UKM*IIIA. 
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ORGANS  OF  RESPIRATION,  etc.— continued.        DISEASES  OF  URINARY  ORGANS— continued. 


FLINT  on  PhthUls:  Its  Morbid  Anatomy,  Etiology,  Symp- 
tomatic Events  and  Ck>mpllGatlon8,  Fatality  and  ProflrnoBla, 
Treatment  and  PhyiiicarDlacnoiils:  In  a  series  of  Clinical 
8tudle&    In  one  8va  volume  or  442  pages.   Cloth,  $3.5a 

SMITH  on  Consumption:  its  Early  and  Remediable  Stages. 
In  one  octavo  volume  of  Si3  pages.    Cloth,  |S.'25. 

WII«IjIAIII8  on  Pulmonary  Consumption;  Its  Nature, 
Varieties  and  Treatment,  with  an  Analysis  of  One  Thou- 
sand Ceases  to  Exemplify  its  Duration.  In  one  octavo  vol- 
ume of  908  pages.    Cloth,  |S.50. 

FDIjIjER  on  Diseases  of  the  Lunfim  and  Air  Passages;  their 
PatholofQ^,  Physical  Diagnosis.  Symptoms  and  Treatment 
Second  edition.    Inone8va  vol.  of  4?5  pages.   Cloth,  |3.sa 

I«A  ROCH  B  on  Pneumonia  In  one  octavo  volume  of  490 
pages.    Cloth,  laLOQi 

ORIISI^'  Practical  Treatise  on  Foreign  Bodies  In  the  Alr- 
Paiwages.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  452  pages,  with  fi9  illus- 
trations.   Cloth,  $2.75. 

SIjA  D  B  on  Diphtheria.    In  one  12ma  volume.    Cloth,  |L25. 

l¥AIi8HE  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Great  Vessels. 
In  one  octavo  volume  of  41G  pc^^es.   Cloth,  pLW. 

FLINT'8  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diagnosis.  Pathology 
and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart.  Becond  uiid 
revised  edition.  In  one  octavo  voL  of  6fiO  pages.  Cloth,  Htt)- 


ORGANS  OF  DIGESTION. 

HTIIjIjB  on  Cholera.  Its  Origin,  Cansation.  HyniptomH, 
Prevention  and  Tr(>atment.  In  one  12uio.  volume  of  UH 
pagiii,  with  a  chart.    Cloth,  11.25.    (Junt  rrxidy. ) 

HABBRAHON  on  Diseases  of  the  Alimentary'  Canal. 
Second  Amerl(*an  ftt>m  the  third  and  enlarge<l  Kmcllsh  edi- 
tion.   In  one  octavo  volume  of  554  iiages.    Cloth,  i;i.5U. 

GUAMBBRH*  Manual  of  Diet  in  Health  and  Disease.  In 
one  handHome  octavo  volume.    Cloth,  $2.75. 

FAVY'S  Treatise  on  the  Function  of  Digestion;  its  Dis- 
orders and  their  Treatment.  From  the  second  I^ndon  edi- 
tion.   In  one  handsome  volume,  small  octavo.   Cloth,  fUlkX. 


VENEREAL  AND  SKIN  DISEASES. 

BUM8TKAD  dc  TAYIiOR  on  the  Patholog>' and  Treat- 
ment of  Venereal  DLseasMi.  Including  the  reHults  of  retwnt 
investigations  uinm  the  Hul^ect.  Fifth  edition.  In  one 
octavo  volume  of  H98  pages,  with  VXSt  illuHtrations  and  1.') 
chromo-lithdgruphic  figures.  Cloth,  f4."*>*.  leather,  $5.75; 
half  Itnssia,  $rt.2.< 

CORNIL  on  Syphilis.  Translated  by  J.  Hknky  C.  Simes, 
M.  D.,  and  J.  William  White,  M.  I).  In  one  very  hand- 
some octavo  volume  of  4B1  pages,  with  84  beautlAil  illustra- 
tions.   Cloth.  $8.75. 

€UIjIjKRIBR*!*t  Atlas  of  Venereal  Diseases.  Translateil 
and  edited  by  Fkkrman  J.  Bi'mhthad,  M.  D.,  Lli.  D.  In 
one  large  imperial  4tavolumeof%28  pages,  double  columns, 
with  2K  plates,  containing  about  i5()  figures,  beautifully 
colored,  many  of  them  the  size  of  life.  Strongly  bound  in 
cloth,  $l7.oa 

HITTC-HINSON  on  Svphilis.  In  one  12mo.  volume.  {Prt- 
parinp.)    See  iferic*  (tf  Clinical  Manuals,  page  2. 

XiBB^8  Lectures  on  .Syphilis,  and  on  Some  Forms  of  I^ocal 
Disease  Atn^cting  Principally  the  Organs  of  Cit'neration. 
In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  246  pages.     C*lotli,  $2L25. 

HIIjIj  on  Syphilis  and  JaxbA  Contasions  Disorders.  In  one 
handsome  4vo.  volume.    Cloth,  $:t.25. 

HYDB  on  the  Skin.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume 
of 57t)  pages, with  m  illustrations.   (Uoth, $4.25;  leather. $6.25. 

MORRIS  on  8kln  Diseases.  A  Manual  for  Students  and 
Practitioners.     In  one  12mo.  vol.  of  31R  iMiges.    Cloth,  $1.75. 

FOX'S  Epitome  of  Skin  Diseases,  with  Formula.  For 
Students  and  I*ractltioner8.  Third  edition.  revlse<l  by  T.  C. 
Fox.  M.  It.  (\  S.  In  one  12mo.volume of  2»H pages.  (noth,$1.25. 

'WIli80N*8  Student's  Book  of  Cutaneous  Me<1lrine  and 
Diseases  of  the  Skin.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  5.'i5  pases. 
Cloth,  $:t.5(). 

HIIjLIGR*S  Handbook  of  Skin  Diseases,  for  Students  and 
Practitioners.  Second  American  edition.  In  one  12mo. 
volume  of  :i58  pages,  with  illustrations.    Cloth,  $2.25. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS. 

ROBERTS*  Practical  Treatise  on  Urinary  and  Henal  Dis- 
eases, including  l^rinary  Deposits.  Fourth  American  f^om 
the  fourth  revised  I^ndon  e<lition.  In  one  large  octavo 
volume,  ofm*  pages,  with  MI  llhist.  (loth,  $:i.50.  {Ju:*t  rradt/.  \ 

OR08S*  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases,  Injuries  and 
Malformations  of  the  Urinar%'  Bladder,  the  Prostate  Oland 
and  the  ITretbra.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised  by 
Sauvkl  W.  Gk()ss.  a.  M.,  M.  I>.  In  one  handsome  8vo. 
volume  of  574  pages,  with  ito  illustrations.    Cloth,  $4.50. 

THOMPSON'S  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinar>- Organs. 
Becond  American  e<lition.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  2UR 
pages,  with  25  woodcuts.    Cloth,  $2.25. 

THOMPSON  on  the  Pathology'  and  Treatment  of  Stricture  i 
of  the  Urethra  and  Urinary  Fistultt.    Vtotxx  the  third  Eng- 
lish edition.     In  one  octavo  volume  of  350  pages,  with  2 
plates  and  47  woodcuts.    Cloth,  ^50. 

liUCAS  on  Diseases  of  the  Urethra.  In  one  12mo.  volume. 
(J^reparinp.)    Hee  Stria  tif  CUnieai  Manuals,  ptLge  2.  i 

MORRIS  on  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Kidney.  In  one  12mo. 
volume.    (J*rrpaHnQ.^    See  Serlet  qf  Cltnieal  Manuals,  p.  2.  | 


BA8HAM  on  Renal  Diseases:  a  Clinical  Guide  to  their 
Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  In  one  roval  l2mo.  volume  of 
304  pages,  with  Illustrations.    Cloth,  $2.fK). 


DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVES  AND  MIND. 

ROSS»  Text-book  on  DlseaseHof  the  Nervous  S\-stem.  In 
one  qptavo  volume  of  fini)  pagi>s.    (Shfn-tl!/. > 

MITCHELL*S  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, Especially  in  Women,  Second  edition.  In  one  hand- 
some 12mo.  volume  of  2m8  pages,    t  'lot  h.  $1.75.   <  Juxt  rfatiy.  \ 

HAMIIjTON  on  Nervous  Diseases:  their  Descjiption  and 
Treatment.  Second  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  re- 
written. In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  598  pages, 
with  72  illustrations.    Cloth.  %\A\ 

CliOUSTON  on  Insanity.  With  U.  S.  Laws  on  Ciistodj-  of 
Insane,  by  C.  F.  F<>i>*om,  M.  D.  In  one  Kva  volume  of  Wl 
pages,wlth  8  plates.  (noth.$4.(iiX  Dr.  Folsom's  Abstract  of 
Laws  for  sale  separately,  see  helow. 

SAVAGE  on  Insanity  and  Allie<l  Neuroses.  In  one  r2mo. 
volume  of  651  pages,  with  18  tvpleal  Illustrations.  Cloth, 
$2.00.    {JnU  ready.)    See  SrrU-ji  of  Clinical  Manuattt,  p.  2. 

T1JKR  on  the  Influence  of  the  Mind  Over  the  Body  In 
Health  and  Disease.  Second  iHlttlon.  In  one  octavo'vol- 
ume  of  504  pages,  with  72  illustrations.    Cloth,  $a.no. 

PLAYFAIR  on  Nerve  Prostration  and  Hysteria.  In  one 
small  octavo  volume  of  97  pages,    i.'lot  h,  $1  .(«>. 

FOI^SOM'S  Abstract  of  Statutes  of  U.  S.  on  Castodv  of 
Insane.  In  one  8vo.  volume  of  lOH  imges.  Cloth,  ^l..V>. 
Also  bound  with  Clouston  on  Insanity,  u\n)vv. 

JONK8*  Clinical  Observations  on  Functional  Nervous  Dis- 
orders.   In  one  kvo.  volume  of  'A¥}  pages.    Cloth,  $n.!S. 


GYN>ECOLOGY. 

THOMA8*  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Di.MWies  of  Women. 
Fifth  edition  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged.  In  one  large 
and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  810  iwges,  with  2n6  Illus- 
trations. Cloth,  $5.c)U;  leather.  $(i.au;  half  Itussia,  raised 
bands,  $A.5a 

EM^IET'8  Principles  and  l*rat?tlce  of  Gyniecologj*.  For 
Students  and  Practitioners.  New  I'second)  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  In  one  large  rxMnvo  volume  of  8>0  imges, 
with  150  Illustrations.  Cloth,  f^:  leather,  $U.OU:  ImlfKUHHia. 
raised  bands,  $«..'iO.    (Just  ready. ) 

EDI8  on  Diseases  of  Women.  A  Manual  for  Students  and 
Practitioners.  In  one  handsome  8vo.  volume  of  57«  imges, 
with  14K  lUtMtraUons.    Cloth,  $:i.oo;  Imt her,  $4.oa 

AM ERICAN  System  of  (Jynn'colog>'.  In  treatises  by  vari- 
ous authors.  P^llted  by  Mattiikw  D.  Mann.  M.  D.  (In 
actiw  prfjxtratton. ) 

BARNE8*  Clinical  Exposition  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Dlsi>ases  of  Women.  Thlnl  American  from  the  third  J:ng- 
llsh  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  a1>out  800 
pages,  with  about  200  Illustrations.    ( PrcjHirlng. ) 

DUNCAN'S  Clinical  IxK;tures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women. 
In  one  octavo  volume  of  175  pag«'s.    Cloth.  $1.50. 

WE8T»S  Lectures  on  tlie  Dlsetises  of  W^omen.  Third 
American  from  the  thlnl  I^mdnn  (Hlitlon.  In  one  octavo 
volume  of  54.1  iiages.    ( Moth,  $:i.75 ;  leather,  $4.7.'». 

HODCvE  on  Dls(>ases  Peculiar  to  Women;  Including  Dis- 
placements of  the  I'tems.  St>conil  iKlltlcm.  revlsea  and 
enlarge<l.  In  one  beautlftilly-printtHl  octavo  volume  of  519 
pages,  with  original  lllust  rat  ions.    (Moth,  $4.50. 

A.snWEIjL>8  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  Peculiar 
to  Women.    One  volume,  svo..  520  pages.    Cloth,  $3.50. 


DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

SMITH'S  Prwtlcal  Tn»Htise  on  tlio  Diseases  of  Infkncy 
and  ChlldhcKMl.  Fifth  i><lition.  thontnghly  revised  and  re- 
written. Inonehun<lsoineo<'tavo  volume  ofrc^s  pages,  with 
Illustrations.     (.'Iotli.$4.ri0:  leather.  $5.50;  half  Russia,  $6.00. 

HEATING'S  Mother's  Uulde  In  the  Management  and 
FiKHling  of  Infants.  In  one  handsome  12mo.  volume  of  114 
imges.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

OWEN  on  Surgical  Diseases  of  ( 'hildreii.  In  one  12mo.  vol- 
ume.   (I^rcjiarinp.)    H^ec  St  rir»  <>/ (Hinical  Manuals,  \iage  2. 

WEST'S  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Child- 
hood. Fifth  American  frimi  the  sixth  Knglish  edition.  In 
one  octavo  volmnc  of  <I7«  imi««*s.    CJtith,  $4.50;  leather,  $5.50. 

WEST  on  Some  Dlsonlers  of  the  Nervoiw  System  In  Child- 
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